hedule  off  target 

By  DAVE  HAMILTON  O 


WORK  PROCEEDS  ON  construction  of  $14.3  million  Arts  Center.  Facility, 
which  will  encompass  133,000  square  feet,  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
spring  of  1986.  Photo  by  Pat  Timmers _ 


Construction  of  the  newest  addition 
to  the  CD  campus  is  progressing  nearly 
$1  million  over  budget  and  about  10 
days  behind  schedule,  administration 
sources  have  indicated. 

Work  on  the  arts  center  project, 
designated  to  house  CD’s  fine  arts 
programs,  has  been  underway  since 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  April  13. 

The  original  budget  estimate  was  set 
at  $13.5  million,  but  due  to  cost 
overruns,  the  figure  now  stands  at 
almost  $14.3  million. 

WHAT  THESE  overruns  mean, 
specifically,  according  to  Ronald  Lem- 
me,  vice  president  of  planning  and 
information,  is  that  the  first  budget 
was  meant  for  a  smaller  facility.  Costs 
were  added  and  delays  were  incurred 
because  the  size  of  the  building  was 
expanded  considerably. 

“Once  we  and  the  architect  started 
working  with  the  faculty,”  Lemme  said, 
“in  putting  pen  to  paper,  drawing  it  out 
and  finding  exactly  what  was  needed, 
the  scope  of  the  building  grew  from 
120,000  to  133,000  square  feet.” 

Lemme  also  stated  that  the  center  is 
being  funded  totally  by  local  money 
and  no  state  or  federal  funds  will  be 
used.  Some  of  the  money  will  come 
from  a  portion  of  the  tax  rate,  with  the 
remainder  provided  by  corporate  and 
private  contributions. 

WIGHT  AND  Co.  of  Downers  Grove 
are  the  architects  for  the  arts  center, 


the  same  designers  of  the  PE  building, 
standing  adjacent  to  the  construction 
site,  and  the  bookstore,  built  last  year 
into  the  center  courtyard  of  the  IC 
building. 

Programs  to  be  housed  in  the  new 
facility  include  fine  arts,  performing 
arts  and  commercial  arts,  encompassing 
both  interior  and  fashion  design.  The 
center  will  also  accommodate  the  New 
Philharmonic,  a  chamber  orchestra  and 
a  jazz  ensemble,  a  concert  band,  art 
studios,  music  rooms,  as  well  as  three 
theaters. 

An  800-seat  auditorium  will  serve  the 
college’s  larger  musical  and  theatrical 
productions,  including  touring  shows, 
while  a  smaller  “partial  thrust”  theater 
will  be  designed  mainly  for  comedies 
and  tragedies.  The  third,  a  studio 
theater  to  be  available  for  teaching  and 
rehearsal  purposes,  might  also  be  used 
for  performances. 

FACULTY  MEMBERS  worked 
closely  with  the  architect  from  the 
beginning,  according  to  Jack  Weise- 
man,  associate  dean  of  humanities  and 
director  of  performing  arts,  by  expres¬ 
sing  their  needs  on  the  designs  of  their 
areas  and  ways  to  keep  them  from 
coming  into  conflict  with  one  another. 

For  instance,  they  talked  to  an 
acoustical  design  expert  about  making 
music  rehearsal  rooms  soundproof  so 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with 
Please  turn  to  page  3 


Lockers  tempt  thieves 


By  CRAIG  A.  RICE 
■  Locker  thieves  had  a  field  day  in  the 
PE  building  during  spring  and  winter 
quarters  with  19  thefts  reported, 
according  to  the  Office  of  Public  Safety. 

Between  March  2  and  April  24,  some 
16  thefts  from  locked  lockers  and  three 
from  unlocked  lockers  were  reported  to 
Public  Safety,  as  were  several  unsuc- 
iful  attempts. 

Most  of  the  thefts  were  accomplished 
forcing  open  cheap  locks;  very  few 
vy-duty  locks  were  touched,  accord- 
to  Officer  Rod  Hampton,  cadet 
ipervisor. 

“There  is  no  easy  solution  for 
preventing  these  thefts,”  said  Hamp¬ 
ton,  “but  if  the  thieves  find  that  it  is  no 
longer  profitable,  they  will  quit.” 

Some  measures  that  can  be  taken  are 
leave  valuables  at  home  or  in  the  car 
nd  buy  a  dependable  lock,  said 
ampton. 

“Leave  valuables  worth  only  the  cost 
of  your  lock,”  recommends  Mike  Bell, 
night  supervisor  of  the  PE  department. 


“I’ve  seen  people  using  those  tiny  locks 
that  you  find  on  suitcases,  and  expect 
them  to  protect  their  property.” 

Mostly  cash  and  a  few  watches  were 
stolen  from  the  men’s  regular  locker 
room,  but  at  least  one  incident  involved 
jewelry  taken  from  the  women’s 
facility.  The  jewelry,  including  a  family 
heirloom,  was  returned  in  the  mail  one 
week  later. 

If  caught,  the  thief  or  thieves  will  be 
arrested  by  public  safety,  transferred  to 
DuPage  County  Jail  and  “prosecuted  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law,”  according  to 
Hampton. 

“An  investigation  is  still  under  way,” 
said  Hampton,  “I’m  only  at  liberty  to 
say  that  some  measures  have  been 
taken  to  identify  a  suspect.” 

With  the  new  school  year  and  new 
faces,  public  safety  is  hoping  that  the 
thieves  have  moved  elsewhere.  In  the  i 
meantime,  security  recommendations 
have  been  made  to  the  PE  department 
based  on  an  outside  consultant’s  report 
citing  the  19  locker  room  thefts. 
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New  editors  appointed 

Paul  Goodman  and  Rick  Galfano  have  been  appointed  the  Courier’s  new  editor 
and  managing  editor,  respectively.  The  two  were  chosen  by  CD’s  publication 
board. 

Goodman,  21,  of  Wheaton,  was  the  Courier’s  business  manager  last  spring.  He 
also  worked  as  a  photojournalist  on  the  high  school  newspaper  at 
Wheaton-W  arrenville. 

The  new  editor-in-chief  has  president’s  list  honors  for  three  semesters  standing 
and  hopes  to  receive  an  academic  scholarship  from  Georgetown  University  where 
he  plans  to  study  journalism  and  international  relations. 

“We’re  reform  oriented,”  Goodman  said,  in  discussing  the  paper’s  editorial 
stance.  “We’ll  criticize  as  well  as  suggest.” 

Galfano,  19,  of  Lombard,  was  graduated  from  Glenbard  East  High  School  and  is 
employed  by  Cycon  Communications,  an  advertising  agency. 

1 11  probably  attend  Columbia  College  in  Chicago  for  advertising,”  Galfano 
said,  “but  right  now  I’m  at  CD  for  an  associate’s  in  journalism.” 

Other  Courier  editors  are  Chris  Aiello  (editorial);  Scott  Tomkowiak 
(entertainment);  Darron  Vanman  (sports);  Patrick  Timmers  (photo);  and  John 
Fenwick  (art).  The  Courier’s  business  manager  is  Katie  Wietrzychowski. 

Staff  members  include:  Ginni  Freshour,  Gloria  Donahue,  Dave  Hamilton,  Craig 
Rice,  Thomas  Cronenberg,  Karen  Schultz,  Steve  Savaglio,  Raymond  Laughlin,  Jim 
Howard,  Denise  Sandore,  April  Gronowski,  Julie  Bridge,  Beverly  Lorenz  and 
Kathy  Woltzen. 

Courier  offices  are  in  SRC  1022.  Telephone  868-2800  exts.  2113  or  2379. 
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What's  happening 


Join  CD  faculty 

Nine  tenure-track  faculty  appoint¬ 
ments  were  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fall 
quarter. 

New  instructors  include  Rita  Bobrow- 
ski  and  Linda  Caputi  (nursing);  Patrick 
Coolahan  (criminal  justice);  David 
Eldridge  (geography);  Helen  Feng 
(history);  Donald  Green  (psychology); 
Manuel  Grimon  (French);  Theresa 
McGinnis  (speech);  and  Patricia  Mos¬ 
ley  (LRC). 

Eldridge  taught  here  last  year  on  a 
one-year  contract. 

Two  instructors  —  Ron  Kapper 
(office  careers)  and  Herb  Schulz 
(physics)  —  have  been  granted  one-year 
sabbatical  leaves.  Kapper  will  be 
replaced  by  Mary  Jerger,  and  Schulz  by 
John  Ivory. 

Courtyard  planned 

The  area  of  land  between  three  of 
CD’s  permanent  buildings  on  the  east 
campus  will  be  developed  into  a 
courtyard. 

The  facility  will  be  bordered  on  the 
north  by  the  Arts  Center  (currently 
under  construction),  on  the  west  by  the 
Instructional  Center,  on  the  south  by 
the  Physical  Education  and  Community 
Recreation  Center,  and  on  the  east  by  a 
small  lake. 

Tentative  plans  include  plantings,  a 
ramp  for  the  handicapped,  a  lawn 
seating  area,  a  “stage”  area  and  a 
"deck”  over  the  water. 


Kolbet  selected 

Kenneth  J.  Kolbet,  vice  president  of 
administrative  affairs,  has  been  selected 
to  serve  a  two-year  term  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
College  and  University  Business  Of¬ 


ficers. 

Kolbet,  the  only  community  college 
representative  on  the  board,  also  serves 
as  secretary  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  Central  Association  of  College  and 
University  Business  Officers. 


CD  STUDENTS  HEAD  home,  to  work 
hole  after  a  hard  day  of  class.  Photo  by 

Opening  concert 

The  Chamber  Music  Society  will 
perform  its  first  concert  of  the  1984-85 
season  at  3  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building  M. 

The  free  concert  will  feature  the 
Crown  Quartet  playing  string  quartets 
by  Haydn  (“The  Emperor”)  and 
Maurice  Ravel,  in  addition  to  “Diver- 


Public  notice 

College  of  DuPage  hereby  designates  the  following  categories  of  student 
information  as  public  or  “Directory  Information.”  Such  information  may  be 
disclosed  by  the  institution  for  any  purpose  at  its  discretion. 

Category  I  —  Name,  address,  telephone  number,  dates  of  attendance,  class. 
Category  II  —  Previous  institution! s)  attended,  major  field  of  study,  awards, 
honors  (includes  President’s  and  Dean's  lists),  degree(s)  conferred  (including 
dates). 

Category  III  —  Past  and  present  participation  in  officially  recognized  sports 
and  activities,  physical  factors  (heights,  weight  of  athletes),  date  and  place  of 
birth. 

Currently  enrolled  students  may  withhold  disclosures  of  any  category  of 
information  under  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 

To  withhold  disclosure,  written  notification  must  be  received  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Registration  &  Records  by  Oct.  5,  1984,  at  College  of  DuPage, 
Glen  Ellyn,  Ill.,  60137. 

Forms  requesting  the  withholding  of  “Directory  Information”  are  available  in 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Registration  &  Records  (SRC  2048)  or  the  Records 
Office  (SRC  2015). 

College  of  DuPage  assumes  that  failure  on  the  part  of  any  student  to 
specifically  request  the  withholding  of  categories  of  “Directory  Information” 
indicates  individual  approval  for  disclosure.  _ 


or  perhaps  to  their  favorite  watering 

Pat  Timmers 

timento”  for  two  flutes  by  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco. 

Members  of  the  quartet  are  Richard 
Posner  and  George  Watkins,  violins; 
Janette  Simmons,  viola;  and  Roberta 
Guastafeste,  cello. 

The  flute  duet  will  be  played  by  Ruth 
Lemer  and  Anne  Aitchison. 

Georgetown,  anyone? 

CD  has  been  selected  among  15 
community  colleges  nationally  to 
participate  in  a  preferred  admissions 
program  with  Georgetown  University 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


Students  with  a  GPA  between  3.5 
and  4.0,  and  planning  to  graduate  this 
academic  year  may  contact  Ken  Harris, 
dean  of  student  affairs,  in  IC2026a  (ext. 
2593)  before  Oct.  22  for  details. 

Cathedral  concert 

Sacred  works  by  Beck,  Mathias, 
Handel,  Verdi,  Mendelssohn,  Schutz 
and  Bach  will  be  sung  by  the  200-voice 
Apollo  Chorus  of  Chicago  in  a  cathedral 
concert  at  3:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  28  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  110  W.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago.  Ticket  information  is 
available  at  960-2251. 

Environmental  dives 

The  Scuba  Club  will  start  its 
environmental  dives  on  the  campus 
ponds  before  winter  freezes  the  ponds. 
Divers  will  need  their  own  equipment 
but  air  will  be  supplied  by  the  club. 
Further  information  is  available  from 
Coach  A1  Zamsky,  at  the  pool  on 
campus  or  at  ext.  2631. 

Lowrie  exhibit 

Pam  Lowrie,  CD  art  instructor,  is 
exhibiting  her  new  chromapoem  paint¬ 
ings  at  the  Edge,  125  Vi  S.  Villa  Ave., 
Villa  Park,  thru  Oct.  12. 

Security  debate 

National  security  will  be  the  topic  of 
a  debate  between  Michael  J.  Donohue 
and  Harris  W.  Fawell,  candidates  for 
U.S.  representative  from  the  13th 
congressional  district,  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  17 
in  the  Hinsdale  Community  House,  415 
W.  Eighth  St. 


/ 


Teacher  contract  ratified 

By  PAUL  GOODMAN 

A  two-year  contract  with  the  faculty  association  was  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  Sept.  26. 

“This  is  the  first  official  contract  between  CD  and  the  faculty,”  said  Ernie 
LeDuc,  chairman  of  the  faculty  senate. 

THE  SENATE,  an  independent  unit  representing  nearly  220  full-time  faculty 
members,  negotiated  a  6.3  percent  increase  in  salaries  and  benefits  for  the  first 
year,  and  a  six  percent  raise  the  second  year.  The  contract  will  expire  June  30, 
1986. 

The  actual  amount  a  teacher's  salary  will  rise  depends  on  where  he  or  she 
falls  in  the  pay  scale,  according  to  Howard  Owens,  college  controller. 

Negotiations  on  the  contract  have  been  progressing  since  April,  although  a 
tentative  agreement,  including  health  and  life  insurance  benefits,  was  not 
reached  until  Aug.  28. 

Along  with  the  teachers’  contract,  the  board  also  approved  a  6.3  percent 
increase  for  CD  President  Hal  McAninch,  and  agreed  to  increase  part-time 
faculty  salaries  five  percent. 


HEWLETT  PACKARD 


41 CX...  $259. 99 
41 CV..  .$195.99 
HP1 1 C ..  $62.99 
HP1  2C ..  $95.99 

HP15C . $95.99 

HP1 6C . $95.99 

HP75D . $879.99 

HPIL  Module...  $99. 99 
HPIL  Cassette  or 
Printer . $369.99 


For  the  Student  ^ 

fl&M.  ©KB® 


west 
800-648-3311 

In  NV  call  (702)  588-5654 
Dept  500,  P.O.  BOX  6689 
Stateline.  NV  89449 


east 
800-233-8950 

In  PA  call  (717)  327-9575 
Dept  5  00,  477  E  Third  Street 
Williamsport.  PA  17701 


CAMPUS  REPS  NEEDED 

We  need  Sales  Representatives  on  your  campus  to  sell  Hewlett 
Packard  Calculators  and  other  computer  products.  You  II  make 
qenerous  commissions  selling  only  the  finest  quality  name  brands 
on  the  market.  Call  today  to  see  if  you  qualify  for  a  Campus 
Representative  Kit.  No  investment  is  required. 


SEMESTER  IN  SPAIN 


Not  just  for  Spanish  majors  only,  but  for  everyone:  beginners,  "in  between 
students,  and  advanced.  Put  some  excitement  into  your  college  career!! 

BEGINNER  OR  ADVANCED- Cost  Is  about  the 
same  as  a  semester  in  a  U.S.  college:  $3,380. 

Price  includes  jet  round  trip  to  Seville  from 
New  York,  room,  board,  and  tuition  com 


plete.  Government  grants  and  loans  may  be 
applied  towards  our  programs. 

F-5 


college  you  attend 


your  present  street  address 


If  you  would  like  Information  on  future  program*  give 
permanent  address  below. 


your  permanent  street  address 


Live  with  a  Spanish  family,  attend  classes 
four  hours  a  day,  four  days  a  week,  four 
months.  Earn  1 6  hrs.  of  credit  (equivalent  to  4 
semesters  taught  in  U.S.  colleges  over  a  two 
year  time  span).  Your  Spanish  studies  will  be 
enhanced  by  opportunities  not  available  in  a 
U.S.  classroom.  Standardized  tests  show  our 
students'  language  skills  superior  to  students 
completing  two  year  programs  in  U.S. 
Advanced  courses  also. 

Hurry,  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  to  make  all  ar- 
rangements. 

SPRING  SEMESTER  —  Jan.  30  -  May  29 
FALL  SEMESTER  —  Aug.  29  -  Dec.  19 
each  year. 

FULLY  ACCREDITED  —  A  Program  of  Trinity 
Christian  College. 

For  full  information  —  send  coupon  to. 

SEMESTER  IN  SPAIN 

2442  E.  Collier  S.E.,  F-5 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49506 
(A  Program  of  Trinity  Christian  College) 
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|  Game  room  opens 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 
After  months  of  planning  and  budget 
f  concerns,  student  activities  has  opened 
;  a  recreation  center  designed  primarily 
|  for  student  use. 

The  game  room,  located  on  the  first 
[‘floor  of  the  SRC,  is  available  to  CD 
[students  18  and  older.  Rules,  which 
i  include  no  gambling,  are  posted  and 
''ID’s  may  be  required  before  students 
use  the  area,  according  to  Joe  Comeau, 
ation  area  and  box  office  manager. 


A  MULTITUDE  of  activities  abound 
for  students,  including  five  billiard 
tables  costing  50  cents  a  game,  one 
bumper  pool  table,  several  ping  pong 
tables  and  numerous  board  games 
that  rent  for  25  cents.  Students  may 
rent  ping  pong  paddles  for  25  cents  and 
buy  balls  for  the  same  amount. 

Those  wishing  to  sit  and  socialize 
“are  invited  to  do  so,  and  a  jukebox 
and  vending  machine  are  available  to 
make  the  stay  comfortable,”  said 


Comeau. 

In  addition  to  the  game  room, 
Comeau  supervises  outdoor  equipment 
rentals,  which  are  limited  to  students, 
staff  and  alumni,  and  include  such 
items  as  skis,  tents  and  sleeping  bags. 

LOCATED  NEXT  to  the  recreation 
area  is  the  box  office,  open  to  all 
residents  of  the  district.  Discount 
tickets  for  movies,  plays,  concerts  and 
other  performances  are  offered,  usually 
at  a  minimal  service  charge. 

“At  most,  the  charge  is  25  cents,” 
Comeau  said,  “and  it  goes  to  benefit 
the  students  and  support  the  employees 


who  run  the  game  room.” 

For  certain  events,  persons  seeking 
tickets  are  eligible  to  receive  preferred 
seating  because  of  group  sales. 

“The  only  exception  is  the  Rosemont 
Horizon,”  Comeau  stated.  “They  don’t 
cater  to  anyone.” 

Comeau  also  reported  the  creation  of 
an  events  hotline  (858-9050)  to  inform 
persons  of  current  events.  Callers  will 
reach  a  taped  message,  which  will 
provide  them  with  all  the  events 
offered. 

“We  are  constantly  adding  on  to  this 
service,”  added  Comeau. 


'  . 


STUDENTS  THIS  YEAR  are  enjoying  new  recreation  center  on  first  floor  of 
SRC.  Facility  contains  five  billiard  tables,  one  bumper  pool  table,  ping  pong 
tables  and  numerous  board  games.  Photo  by  Keith  Lippoldt 


Arts  center.  .  . 

surrounding  activities,  Weiseman  said. 

"One  of  the  facilities  we  went  to  look 
at  was  Macomb  Community  College, 
just  outside  of  Detroit,  which  had 
similar  areas  as  our  own,”  Weiseman 
said.  “They  used  the  same  arts  design 
consultant  but  a  different  acoustical 
consultant,  yet  the  result  was  every¬ 
thing  work  beautifully,  except  for  a 
little  noise  leakage  into  one  area  only, 
the  orchestra  and  band  room.” 

ON  THE  center’s  exterior,  highly 
finished  pre-cast  concrete  will  be  placed 
to  give  the  appearance  of  marble  and 
this  look  will  be  enhanced  by 
bronze-tinted  insulated  windows. 

Classes  and  offices  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  center  will  overlook  a 
man-made  lake.  A  small  one  is  now 
readily  seen  next  to  the  construction 
site  but,  according  to  one  architect,  it  is 
to  be  expanded  more  away  from  the 
building. 

Some  of  the  art  classrooms  will  be 
close  enough  to  the  shoreline  to  appear 
like  they  are  sitting  right  on  the  lake, 
said  Lemme. 


Continued  from  page  1 

At  the  head  of  a  campaign  drive  to 
raise  $4  million  for  the  arts  center  is 
William  E.  Gahlberg,  president  of 
William  E.  Gahlberg  and  Associates, 
Oak  Brook.  Gahlberg,  who  lived  in 
Tucson  and  saw  the  University  of 
Arizona  grow  from  3,000  to  33,000 
students,  is  an  admirer  of  art  from  the 
American  west  and  a  collector  of 
bronzes  and  paintings. 

If  work  on  the  project  goes  according 
to  schedule,  the  completion  date  for  the 
arts  centers  will  be  set  for  some  time  in 
the  spring  of  1986. 


Serious  About 

Losing  Weight? 

Then  I’d  seriously  like  to  help  you. 
Lose  from  10-29  excess  pounds  the  first 
month. 

Our  products  are  100% 

Natural,  safe  and  provide  better  nutri¬ 
tion  than  you’ve  ever  had  before.  Feel 
an  increase  in  energy  and  a  decrease 
in  hunger. 

100%  GUARANTY 

Call  today.  DuPage  Weight  Control 
Center,  653-8085 


Student  Activities  Program  Board 
Welcomes  you  to  the  ’84/’85  school  year 


Break  Dancing  Demonstration 

featuring 

TIDAL  WAVE  DANCE  CO. 

Thursday,  Oct.  11 
11:30a.m  .-1:30  p.m. 
in  the  Multi-purpose  room 
SRC  1024A 

Chicago’s  Ultimate  Break¬ 
ers.  . . 

as  seen  on  PM  Magazine 


TAKE  THE  PLUNGE 

The  Friends  are  Fine 

The  Jobs  are  Fun 

Come  On  In,  Join  The  Student 

Activities  Volunteer  Program 

Go  Ahead. . . 

Get  Yourself  Involved 

Call  the  Student  Activities 
Office  or  Drop  in. . . 

SRC  1019,  868-2800,  Ext.  2450 


Student  Activities 
Volunteer  Program 
SRC,  Room  1019 
858-2800,  ext.  2450 


CELEBRATE  THElOth  ANNUAL...  ^ 

Plan  Now  for  Spring  Break ’85,  March 22-31,  1985  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida 
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Educators  give  Reagan  low  marks 


As  the  campaign  begins  in  earnest, 


President  Ronald  Reagan  is  not  getting 
any  higher  marks  from  the  nation’s 
education  community  than  he  has 
during  the  last  four  years,  higher 
education  experts  say. 

To  assess  the.  president’s  impact  on 
colleges,  a  cross  section  of  officials  and 
experts  was  asked  a  variation  of  the 
same  question  President  Reagan  posed 
to  voters  in  1980:  Are  you  and  your 
campus  better  off  now  than  you  were 
four  years  ago? 

POINTING  TO  Reagan’s  attempts 
to  gut  federal  financial  aid  programs, 
soft  enforcement  of  campus  civil  rights 
laws,  and  a  general  “lack  of  interest”  in 
higher  education,  some  concluded 
Reagan  has  one  of  the  worst  higher 
education  track  records  of  any  presi¬ 
dent  in  recent  history. 

“We  are  certainly  not  better  off  than 
we  were  four  years  ago,”  said  Shawne 
Murphy,  president  of  the  National 
Coalition  of  Independent  College  and 
University  Students  and  a  student  at 
St.  Olaf  College  in  Minnesota. 

“We’ve  been  fighting  a  continual 
uphill  battle  against  the  Reagan  budget 
cuts,”  she  said.  “He’s  tried  to  take  a 
big  chunk  out  of  education  for  the  last 
four  years  but,  fortunately,  Congress 
has  come  up  with  compromises  that 
didn’t  make  the  cuts  as  bad  as  they 
could  have  been.” 

INDEED,  DURING  his  first  three 
years  in  office,  Reagan  proposed 
cutting  financial  aid  funding  from  30  to 
50  percent,  sending  shock  waves 
through  the  higher  education  communi¬ 
ty. 

Among  other  things,  Reagan  pro¬ 
posed  eliminating  some  financial  aid 
programs  —  student  Social  Security 
benefits,  Supplemental  Education  Op¬ 
portunity  Grants  and  State  Student 


THE  HERMITAGE 
EXPERIENCE 

IN  RUSSIA 


An  Extensive  Visit 
to  One  of  the 
World's  Greatest 


Nov.  24  —  Dec.  1, 1984 
‘possibly  Nov.  17-24 
COST  —  8-DAY  TOUR 
from  New  York 


$838.00 

Tour  price  includes: 


Transportation  from  NY,  room 
&  board,  museum  &  theater 
fees. 

Contact:  Sue  Davidson,  Ph.D. 
31 2-393-6792 for  info. 


REAGAN  &  EDUCATION 

SOME  HIGHLIGHTS 


Student  Aid: 

—  Proposes  slashing  federal  aid  budget  by  30 
percent  in  1982  and  50  percent  in  1983,  but  Con¬ 
gress  passes  smaller  cuts. 


Women: 

—  Stops  Justice  Dept,  from  forcing  colleges  to  cer¬ 
tify  they  don’t  discriminate  on  basis  of  gender. 

—  Supports  lawsuit  making  only  those  campus 
programs  that  get  federal  money  subject  to  anti- 
discrimination  laws.  Before,  the  whole  campus  was 
subject  to  the  law  if  any  one  program  got  federal 
funds. 


—  Proposes  ah  Education  Savings  Acccount 
which  would  allow  parents  to  set  aside  $1 000/year 
in  a  special  tax-exempt  savings  plan  to  finance  col¬ 
lege  costs.  Congress  has  consistently  struck  down 
the  proposal  for  tear  it  would  result  in  federal  student 
aid  cuts. 


The  Draft: 

—  Supports  and  defends  the  Solomon  Amend¬ 
ment,  which  requires  male  students  to  prove  they’ve 
registered  for  the  draft  in  order  to  receive  federal 
financial  aid. 


The  Economy: 

—  Lower  inflation,  lower  interest  rates,  and  less 
unemployment  help  schools  and  students  to  better 
finance  higher  education  costs. 


Taxes: 

—  Restores  tax-exempt  status  to  schools  that  prac¬ 
tice  racial  and  sexual  discrimination.  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  later  rules  that  schools  which  discriminate 
should  not  be  tax-exempt. 


Other: 

—  Intensified  crackdown  on  student  loan 
defaulters.  In  many  cities  federal  marshals  began 
impounding  students'  cars  and  actively  pro¬ 
secuting  student  deadbeats. 

—  Ended  student  Social  Security  benefits,  cutting 
the  $2  billion/year  program  entirely  by  1985. 

—  Proposes  to  eliminate  the  Education  Dept,  by 
spreading  its  duties  among  other  departments  and 
agencies,  but  backs  down  because  of  vocal  op¬ 
position. 


Incentive  Grants  among  them  —  and 
restricting  other  programs. 

“Since  the  1980-81  school  year, 
overall  student  aid  has  decreased  by  20 
percent,  even  with  the  rejection  of 
Reagan’s  drastic  proposed  cuts,”  said 
Kathy  Ozer,  legislative  liaison  for  the 
United  States  Student  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

“THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  poli¬ 
cies  regarding  regulations,  court  deci¬ 
sions,  and  funding  has  clearly  not  been 
in  the  best  interest  of  most  students,” 
she  said. 

For  example,  Ozer  noted,  the  Reagan 
administration  backed  off  a  strict 
enforcement  of  Title  IX  of  the  1972 
Higher  Education  Amendments. 

Title  IX  prohibits  federally  funded 
colleges  from  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  gender. 

PREVIOUS  ADMINISTRATIONS 

forcefully  required  schools  that  received 
any  form  of  federal  funding  to  sign  a 
statement  verifying  that  no  school 
programs  discriminated  on  the  basis  of 
gender. 

Reagan  changed  the  policy,  support¬ 
ing  court  cases  that  made  only  those 
campus  programs  which  directly  got 
federal  money  swear  they  didn’t 


Restaurant 


discriminate. 

The  administration  also  proposed  to 
begin  granting  tax  exemptions  to 
schools  that  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

THE  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ultimately 
approved  Reagan’s  Title  IX  position, 
but  upheld  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service’s  right  to  deny  tax  exemptions 
to  discriminatory  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
supported  efforts  to  take  away  faculty 
tax  exemptions  on  job  benefits  like 
tuition  breaks  for  their  families  and 
campus  housing,  said  Iris  Molotsky  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors. 

Students,  USSA’s  Ozer  said,  have 
had  “very  little  input”  in  federal 
policies  since  Reagan  took  office. 

“REAGAN’S  APPROACH  to  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  more  on  issues  of  prayer 
in  school  or  discipline  than  qn 
substantive  issues  like  access,  quality, 
and  funding,”  Molotsky  said. 

Administrators,  too,  complain  the 
president  has  done  little  good  for  higher 
education  in  the  last  four  years. 

“We  had  hopes  that  the  administra¬ 
tion,  given  its  rhetoric,  would  have  been 
more  responsive  in  making  regulations 


less  burdensome,”  said  Larry  Zagla 
niczny  with  the  American  Council  on  ; 
Education. 

“INSTEAD,  THERE’S  a  lot  more, 
he  says,  because  of  new  requirements 
for  students  to  prove  they’ve  registered 
for  the  draft,  income  statements,  and 
need  tests  that  must  now  be  filed  with 
financial  aid  forms. 

Other  higher  ed  officials  are  more 
neutral  in  their  assessment  of  Reagan's';^ 
performance. 

“We’ve  simply  been  too  overwhelmed 
with  state  funding  cuts  and  impositions  s 
that  we  really  haven’t  noticed  many  of 
the  effects  from  Reagan,"  said  Ari 
Martinez,  president  of  Orange  Coast  'j 
Community  College  in  California. 

FEDERAL  AID  cuts,  for  instance 
“haven’t  really  affected  us  because  up  J 
until  this  year  fees  and  tuition  were  free  s 
for  state  residents,”  he  explained. 

The  president,  however,  is  not  | 
without  fans  on  campus. 

“Boston  University  and  its  students  V 
are  far  better  off  now  than  they  were 
four  years  ago,”  proclaimed  BTJjj 
president  John  Silber. 


Manager  Trainees 


If  you  are  at  least  21  years  of  age,  enjoy  working  with  peo¬ 
ple,  are  business  oriented,  eager  to  learn,  lead  and 
achieve. .  .we  want  to  talk  to  you! 

We  need  enthusiastic,  hard-working  trainees  to  grow  with 
us.  Trainees  become  Managers  quickly  and  Managers 
soon  become  interested  in  bigger  things  like  DOMINO’S 
PIZZA  FRANCHISES.  Send  your  resume  to  a 

Bmnh  company  that's  going  places! 

8600  W.  Bryn  Mawr  A*8.,  Suite  700  North 
CP3  Chicago,  Illinois  60631 

H 


Attn:  Steve  Kasprzak 

.mployer  it 


equal  opportunity  emplc 


highlight  •j'pj 


an<^  ^qulck  as  a  flash 


It  more  than  just  a  highlighter 


Switch  from  highlighting  to  jotting  notes  without  changing  pens.  Textar 
comes  in  six  bright  fluorescent  colors,  each  with  a  blue  ballpoint  pen. 


Available  now  at  your  college  store. 


vj)  c^ELEG/lNCB 

Vintage  and  Unique 
Apparel  for  Men  and 


Women  M** 


Featuring 
Clothing 
from  the 
'30s 
’40s 

and  „’50s 


II 


104  W.  Willow,  Wheaton 
682-3143 

*  (Located  on  second  floor) 

Open  Tues.  thru  Sat.  11-5  f 
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inancial  aid  loses  key  supporters 

lege  programs  may  be  more  V  JL  JL 


College  programs  may 
aerable  than  ever  to  budget  cuts  in 
he  next  year  because  several  key 
ongressmen  will  be  gone  from  House 


FINANCIAL  AID  UNDER  REAGAN 


The  education  committees  are  also 
losing  representatives  Ray  Kogovsek 
(D-Co)  and  Frank  Harrison  (D-Pa). 


running  for  the  Senate  against  Charles 
Percy. 

Two  other  House  education  commit¬ 
tee  members  are  retiring  this  year. 

I  “Perkins  was  probably  the  person 
most  responsible  for  holding  the  line 
against  budget  cuts  Reagan  has 


trators. 

Simon,  as  subcommittee  chairman, 
opposed  making  students  pass  a  “needs 
test"  to  get  loans,  and  helped  mobilize 
the  impressive  nationwide  lobbying 
efforts  that  turned  the  tide  against  the 
student  aid  cuts  in  1982. 


going  to  be  cut  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
huge  deficit,”  observed  Polly  Gault, 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee,  which  will  lose  Sen. 
Jennings  Randolph  (D-Va)  to  retire¬ 
ment. 

“RE AUTHORIZATION  WILL  be  a 


As  a  Marine  Officer,  you  could  be  in  chaige  of 
a  Mach  2  +  F/A-18A,  a  vertical  take-off  Harrier 
or  one  of  our  other  jets  or  helicopters.  And 
you  could  do  it  by  the  time  you’re  23.  But  it 
takes  a  special  commitment  on  your  part.  We 
demand  leaders  at  all 
levels.  We  teach  you  to 
be  one.  If  you’re  a  fresh¬ 
man  or  sophomore,  ask 


Gofarther. 
faster. 


about  our  undergraduate  officer  commissioning 
programs.  If  you’re  a  junior,  check  out  our 
graduate  programs.  Starting  salaries  are  from 
$17,000  to  $23,000.  And  you  can  count  on 
going  farther.,  fester. 

Maybe  you  can  be  one  of  us. 


Call  Capt  Miles  or  Capt  Smith  collect  (312)  353-6692 


bit  more  difficult  than  in  1980,”  the  last 
time  Congress  set  long-term  education 
goals,  Gault  added. 

It  will  be  more  difficult,  too,  because 
of  the  relative  inexperience  of  the 
people  replacing  Perkins  and  Simon  in 
the  House. 

The  most  experienced  contender  to 
replace  Simon  is  Rep.  William  Ford 
(D-Mi),  who  once  chaired  the  Postsec¬ 
ondary  Education  Subcommittee  but 
who  faces  opposition  from  Rep  Ike 
Andrews  (D-NC)  in  his  effort  to  regain 
the  post. 

FORD  SHEPARDED  the  1980 
reauthorization  act  through  the  House, 
but  gave  up  his  education  position  to 
become  head  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  in  1981. 

Ford  may  want  the  education 
subcommittee  chairmanship  back  to  get 
in  line  for  a  bigger  position.  “He  wants 
to  chair  the  whole  Education-Labor 
committee  ,”  said  Kathy  Ozer,  lobby¬ 
ist  for  the  U.S.  Student  Association. 

House  rules,  however,  prohibit 
members  from  holding  two  subcommit¬ 
tee  chairmanships  at  the  same  time. 

FORD  IS  optimistic  he’ll  be  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  rule,  said  Tom  Wolamin, 
Ford’s  staff  aide. 

But  Alan  From,  staff  director  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  notes  that  “Ford 
isn’t  the  only  person  who  would  like  to 
have  the  rules  changed  for  his  own 
benefit.  There  are  probably  younger 
members  who  would  like  to  get  a 
chance  to  run  a  subcommittee,”  he  said. 

Wolamin  said  Ford  is  willing  to  give 
up  his  chairmanship  of  another 
subcommittee  to  get  the  postsecondary 
education  post. 

“I  WOULD  be  very  surprised  if  they 
allow  him  to  take  the  subcommittee 
over  because  I  think  it  would  anger 
some  of  the  younger  members  who 
don’t  have  a  chairmanship  of  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Rose  Dinapoli,  a  Republi¬ 
can  legislative  associate  on  the 
subcommittee.  “It’s  a  very  powerful 
subcommittee.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  House  last 
week  appointed  Rep.  Gus  Hawkins 
(D-Ca)  to  take  over  the  full  Education- 
Labor  Committee. 

Hawkins,  who  is  best  known  as  an 
expert  in  labor  legislation,  has  an 
“outstanding  record”  on  education 
issues  like  student  aid,  Martin  said. 

ON  THE  Senate  side,  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee  will  remain 
under  senators  Claiborne  Pell  (D-RI) 
and  Robert  Stafford  (R-Vt). 

Only  one  senator  on  the  Senate 
education  committee,  Pell,  is  up  for 
reelection,  and  he  is  expected  to  win  an 
easy  victory. 

Nevertheless,  staff  aide  Gault  thinks 
education  will  have  a  tougher  time  in 
Congress  next  year. 

“I  have  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
defend  education  programs  from  propo¬ 
sals  to  cut  them,”  she  said.  “We  have 
shown  that  repeatedly  over  the  past  few 
years.” 

But  the  reauthorization  bill  will  be 
another  story,  she  predicted.  “The  1980 
reauthorization  gave  a  lot  of  people 
exactly  what  they  wanted.  That  is  not 
Stafford  or  Pell’s  style,  given  the 
responsibility  of  deficit  reduction.'’ 

Singers  perform 

The  New  Classic  Singers  is  one  of 
eight  choirs  selected  by  audition  to 
perform  at  the  1984  fall  convention  of 
the  Illinois  chapter  of  the  American 
Choral  Directors  Association  Oct.  19 
and  20  in  the  Naperville  Sheraton 
Hotel. 

The  group’s  performance  will  include 
the  world  premiere  of  “Six  Madrigals” 
by  Conrad  Susa. 
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Chris  Aiello 


Forbidding  monster 


Well,  here  we  are  again,  facing  that  forbidding  monster  which  annually 
raises  its  ugly  head  to  CD  students.  Yes,  you  guessed  it  —  the  parking 
problem. 

According  to  our  friends  in  administration,  no  such  beast  exists.  To 


Unsigned  editorials  are  the  opinion  of  the  COURIER  editorial  board  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  students,  faculty  or  CD  admini¬ 
stration.  Signed  material  represents  the  opinion  of  the  author. 

Paul  Goodman 


Rick  Galfano 


them,  15,360  students  should  have  no  difficulty  parking  in  5,677  spaces, 
which  includes  space  set  aside  for  faculty  and  staff. 

The  daily  exercise  of  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  building  seems  a 
minute  problem  compared  to  the  woes  of  9,683  who  can’t  manage  to  find  a 
space  at  all.  Further  aggravating  to  these  students  are  the  seemingly 
endless  rows  of  unused  parking  spaces  made  available  for  those  who 
occupy  the  upper  echelons  of  CD  brass. 

To  make  matters  worse,  some  of  CD's  finest  have  decided  faculty  lots' 
are  too  far  from  the  building  and  have  chosen  a  more  personal  space  —  in 
the  handicapped  lot.  Obviously,  they  aren’t  disabled,  except  that  a 
cushion  of  money  and  influential  friends  blots  reality.  These  people  range 
in  stature  from  Board  of  Trustees  members  to  personal  friends  of  the  CD 
brass.  (Can  we  call  them  “rust?”) 

This  brings  us  to  an  interesting  point.  The  persons  responsible  for 
creating  enough  parking  spaces  for  the  “commoners”  don’t  experience  the 
parking  frustrations  encountered  by  most. 

We  think  board  members  and  faculty  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
thwarting  dilemma  that  students  face  in  order  to  make  them  realize  that  a 
problem  really  exists.  Perhaps  if  they  had  to  park  in  the  building  ‘M’  lots 
and  walk  to  board  meetings  or  offices  during  subzero  temperatures,  they 
would  quickly  devise  a  solution  to  alleviate  the  problertf. 

As  for  solutions,  why  not  construct  another  parking  lot  adjacent  to  the 
existing  south  lot?  The  landscape  in  this  area  isn’t  breathtaking  anyway, 
so  the  beauty  of  the  campus  wouldn’t  be  compromised  beyond  present 
form. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  build  up  instead  of  out.  Obviously, 
we’re  advocating  parking  garages  with  one  or  more  levels  to  be 
constructed  on  top  of  existing  lots.  Besides  adding  to  the  available 
parking,  the  facility  could  be  erected  at  an  elevation  which  would  allow  for 
a  level  walkway  between  the  new  structure  and  the  IC  building. 

Of  course,  these  are  only  suggestions,  which  may  be  dismissed  by 
turning  this  page.  The  only  way  to  achieve  results  in  this  matter  is  to  pick 
your  favorite  administrator  and  voice  your  opinion  —  loudly.  Let’s  face  it, 
no  magical  genie  will  pop  out  of  nowhere  and  deliver  parking  spaces 
brings  practical  widsom  at  a  price  we  all  can  afford  —  time, 
to  propose  the  idea  before  the  board  will  even  consider  a  vote. 

Strength  is  in  numbers,  and  if  enough  students  congregate  in  the 
cateqombs  of  the  hierarchy,  one  of  two  things  will  happen:  Either  they  will 
listen  to  you  and  try  to  rectify  the  situation,  or  they’ll  call  in  public  safety. 

We've  got  time 

Attending  classes  at  CD  seems  to  bring  a  multitude  of  adventures  to 
incoming  scholars  —  the  rush  of  finding  a  parking  spot,  new  schedules, 
renewed  friendships  and,  of  course,  weekly  issues  of  the  COURIER. 

For  those  of  you  inspecting  our  pages  for  the  first  time,  welcome  to  the 
editorial  page,  a  forum  through  which  students,  faculty  and  members  of 
the  community  can  address  their  ideas,  comments  or  criticism  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  the  editor. 

The  editorial  board,  composed  solely  of  students,  expresses  opinions 
that  may  not  necessarily  be  representative  of  the  college. 

Our  objective  is  not  to  appease  or  anger  students  and  faculty,  but  to 
educate  while  encouraging  response  —  be  it  dissenting  or  concurring. 

This  is  done  on  the  presumption  that  students,  when  handed  facts  and 
the  opportunity  to  read  an  interpretation  of  those  facts  by  their  peers,  will 
make  informed  decisions  on  issues. 

Traditionally,  though,  only  a  handful  of  students  in  past  years  have 
made  their  opinions  known  to  our  pages,  leaving  the  distinct  impression 
that  they  are  apathetic  to  the  issues  and  challenges  facing  them. 

While  lack  of  student  interest  on  the  CD  campus  is  no  secret,  it  still 
remains  a  problem.  Books  and  learning  are  certainly  an  integral  part  of  the 
college  adventure,  but  open  debate  across  an  unbiased  medium  often 
brings  practical  wisom  at  a  price  we  call  can  afford  —  time. 

If  you’ve  got  the  time,  we’ve  got  the  ear. 


Death,  American  style 


By  CAL  THOMAS 

You  say  you  can’t  relate  to  the 
controversy  surrounding  abortion  or 
the  killing  of  the  newborn  handicapped 
to  satisfy  an  arbitrary  “quality  of  life” 
standard?  Can  you  relate  to  a  system 
whose  philosophy  is  that  old  age,  itself, 
may  someday  be  declared  a  “handi¬ 
cap?” 

Let’s  face  it.  Unless  we  are  hit  by  a 
truck  or  develop  a  terminal  disease, 
most  of  us  have  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
becoming  old.  The  question  is,  will 
there  be  a  widely  enough  held  ethic  at 
that  time  to  insure  that  we  elderly  are 
treated  as  something  besides  garbage 
that  has  begun  to  stink  because  it  has 
been  left  around  too  long?  Not  if  we 
continue  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
have  been  going. 

The  number  of  Americans  65  and 
older  has  doubled  since  1954.  The 
elderly  will  account  for  one-fifth  of  the 
U.S.  population  by  the  year  2030, 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau.  With 
so  much  pressure  on  economic  resourc¬ 
es,  including  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  and  far  fewer  workers  to  pay 
the  bill,  will  it  not  be  a  simple  enough 
matter-  for  those  in  power  to  begin 
determining  who  should  live  and  who 
should  die?  That’s  what  former  New 
York  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  wants  to  see. 
That  is  what  Colorado  Gov.  Richard 


Lamm  would  like  to  happen.  And  that 
is  what  a  retired  (thankfully),  but  still 
consulting  (unfortunately)  surgeon 
from  Cleveland  believes  should  occur. 

Dr.  George  Crile  Jr.,  former  head  of 
the  Department  of  General  Surgery  in 
Cleveland,  told  USA  Today  that  the 
older  years  are  unproductive  and  that 
unless  technological  progress  ceases,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  ration  health  care. 

THEN,  IN  what  sounds  like  a  page 
from  “Brave  New  World,”  Dr.  Crile 
says,  “Cost-effectiveness,  when  applied 
to  the  needs  of  a  society,  cannot  be 
based  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
treatment  for  the  individual,  but  on  its 
effectiveness  for  the  population  as  a 


In  other  words,  if  you  are  40  and 
need  a  joint  replacement,  that  would  be 
O.K.,  but  if  you  are  70  and  need  the 
same  joint,  forget  it.  We’ll  trade  you  in 
on  a  new  model.  Imagine  the 
commercial  possibilities! 

,  Crile  offers  his  life  philosophy,  which 
might  be  called  a  Consumer  Reports 
approach  to  human  life: 

“To  view  the  problem  of  health 
rationing  objectively,  what  we  need  is  a 
concept  of  man  as  a  colonial  creature, 
similar  to  ants  and  bees  —  which,  like 
ourselves,  are  so  highly  specialized  and 
so  dependent  on  one  another  that  no 
one  of  them  can  long  survive  alone.  In 
the  hives  and  homes  of  these  bees  and 
ants,  no  special  care  is  given  to  the 
aged  or  infirm.  Consideration  is  for  the 
welfare  of  the  colony  as  a  whole.” 

I’m  glad  I  never  got  sick  in  Cleveland 
when  Dr.  Crile  was  practicing  medicine. 

DER  FUHRER  vas  right!  Let’s 
get  on  with  building  the  master  race 
where  there  are  no  burdens  for 
anybody.  Technology  has  already  given 
us  disposable  bottles  and  cans.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  conditioning  to  get  us 
to  accept  disposable  people.  No  littering 
please.  Let’s  help  keep  America 
beautiful.  We’re  already  well  along  in 
this  philosophical  regression  with 
children.  Why  leave  out  Grandmother 
and  Grandfather? 

Somewhere  between  enthanasia  and 
open-ended  spending  to  keep  the  hearts 
of  the  terminally  ill  pumping  away  by 
machine  is  a  middle  ground  that  will 
protect  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of 
human  life  until  its  closing  moments. 
But  those  decisions  are  best  made  in  an 
environment  where  human  life  is  unique 
and  of  a  value  that  is  different  from 
bees  and  ants. 

I’ll  give  you  an  illustration.  If  you 
were  injured  in  an  accident,  would  you 
feel  more  comfortable  and  reassured  if  a 
funeral  home  ambulance  picked  you  up 
or  an  ambulance  operated  by  the  local 
hospital?  If  you  are  old  and  would  still 
enjoy  living  another  year  or  two  (all 
other  things  being  equal),  would  you 
rather  have  someone  looking  you  over 
who  has  the  philosophy  of  life  of  a  Dr. 
Crile,  or  would  you  feel  better  about  the 
future  in  the  hands  of  someone  whose 
grandmother  is  planning  to  visit  her 
doctor  grandson  for  Thanksgiving? 

The  time  to  make  these  choices  is 
before  the  future  arrives  —  and  it  is 
creeping  up  on  us  very  fast. 
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6 All  of  Me’  shows  Martin’s  potential 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

As  an  entertainer,  Steve  Martin  has 
come  a  long  way  since  winning  an 
Emmy  for  his  writing  on  “The 
Smothers  Brothers  Comedy  Hour”  in 
1969. 

Martin  went  on  to  become  a  regular 
performer  on  comedy-variety  TV  pro¬ 
grams  starring  Sonny  &  Cher,  Ken 
Berry  and  Johnny  Cash.  These  were  bit 
roles;  acting  in  sketches  and  writing 
monologs  for  the  stars. 

HIS  BIG  break  came  in  1977,  when 
he  made  guest  appearances  on  the  zany 
“NBC  Saturday  Night  Live”  show  and 
with  the  release  of  the  comedy  album, 
“Let’s  Get  Small.”  That  album  became 
a  Grammy  winner,  and  so  did  Martin’s 
subsequent  comedy  record,  “A  Wild 
and  Crazy  Guy,”  released  a  year  later. 

As  Martin’s  exposure  grew,  so  did 
his  popularity.  His  catch  phrase,  “Well, 
excuuuuuuse  me!”  and  stage  props 
such  as  the  arrow-through-the-head,  the 
fake  bunny  ears,  et  al.,  trademarked 
him  and  allows  Martin  to  become  the 
most  talked  about  comic  since  George 
Carlin. 

Then,  in  1979,  the  comedian  decided 
to  switch  from  being  a  stand-up 
nightclub  performer  to  a  motion  picture 
funnyman.  In  his  first  feature,  “The 
Jerk,”  Steve  Martin  borrowed  freely 
from  his  on-stage  portfolio  and,  at  best, 
turned  in  an  uneven  performance. 

SINCE  THEN,  he  has  starred  in 
three  other  pictures,  with  critical 
responses  ranging  from  lukewarm  to 
poor.  It  appeared  that  Martin  might 
never  achieve  the  artistic  greatness  on 
film  that  he  displayed  in  his  live 


nightclub  performances. 

Now  comes  “All  of  Me,”  a  flick  that 
utilizes  Martin’s  potential  for  lunacy 
while  at  the  same  time  portraying  a 
central  character  who  is  not  a  buffoon. 

He  is  cast  as  Roger  Cobb,  a  part-time 
jazz  guitarist  and  a  full-time  attorney 
for  an  influential  Southern  California 
law  practice.  He’s  unhappy  with  his 
minor  role  in  the  firm  and  doubly 
unhappy  being  a  member  of  an  unpaid 
jazz  ensemble.  His  decision,  albeit  feint, 
is  to  marry  his  employer's  daughter, 
begin  a  family  and  move  up  the 
company  ladder  in  that  manner. 

BUT  THE  main  storyline  involves 
Cobb  with  wealthy  spinster  Edwina 
Cutwater  (Lily  Tomlin),  a  relatively 
young  invalid  who  has  only  weeks  or 
days  to  live. 

She  wants  to  revise  her  will  in  a  very 
peculiar  way.  First,  she  has  hired  a  Far 
Eastern  guru  to  transport  her  soul  into 
the  body  of  a  vigorous  young  woman 
(Victoria  Tennant),  who  happens  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Edwin’s  stablekeeper. 
The  upshot  means  she  will  have  a 
second  chance  of  having  a  more 
healthier  and  joyous  existence,  not  to 
mention  another  opportunity  to  bathe 
in  her  riches. 

Later  on  in  the  flick,  Edwina  does 
indeed  expire;  however,  the  Indian 
mystic  commits  a  mammoth  blunder  by 
sending  her  spirit  into  the  body  of  our 
hero,  Roger  Cobb. 

The  balance  of  the  picture  shows  how 
lawyer  Cobb  tries  to  deal  with  the  soul 
of  Edwina  Cutwater  residing  in  the 
right  side  of  his  body  and  his  attempts 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  situation. 
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DESIGN  ART  MARKERS 

BUY  ONE  SET  OF  72ct  REGULAR  NIB  MARKERS  $135 
RECEIVE  ONE  SET  72ct  FINE  NIB  MARKER  FREE  I 

BUY  ONE  SET  OF  48 Ct  REGULAR  NIB  MARKERS  $  89 
RECEIVE  ONE  SET  48ct  FINE  NIB  MARKERS  FREE! 

PUT  YOU  OWN  SET  Or  12  MARKERS  TOGETHER  AND  RECEIVE 

the  coNVENmrr  marker  holccr - prkzi 

regular  PRICE  -  $22.50 

^  u,oo  charvoz  lamp 

W  A  GOOD  QUALITY  LAMP  AT  A  GOOD  PRICE! 


REGULAR  PRICE  -  $29.95  8KVzass  0F  810.00  111. 
SALE  PRICE  -  $19.95 


LETRASET-  LETRAjET 

mrmsi  THE  LITIULJIT  AT  its  rtanM  trice  ard  RKCErv 


PURCHASE  THE  LETRAJET  AT  ITS  1 
THREE  FINE  POINT  CONCEPT  MARKERS - 1 


SAVE  $3.00  I  I  I 


UNITEC  PEN  SETS 


the  FOUR  pen  SET  WHICH  INCLUDES  THE  00,0,1.2  POINTS 
REGULAR  PRICE  -  $41.00 
BALE  PRICE  -  $23.95 


IUGCTiA*  PRICB  " 

SALE  PRICE  -  $35.95 


SAVE  20% 

SAVE  20  % 

BIENFANG  GRAPHIC 
PADS 

NEOLT- LOLLY 
TABLES 

STEVE  MARTIN,  STARING  in  “ All 

jazz  guitarist  and  full-time  attorney, 
residing  in  right  side  of  his  body. 

Truly,  Steve  Martin  has  worked  hard 
getting  down  the  small  nuances  of 
portraying  a  man  whose  body  is 
half-controlled  by  a  woman.  Scenes  of 
him  performing  such  a  simple  task  as 
walking  down  the  street  are  utterly 
hilarious  and  also  fascinating  to  view. 
He  has  mastered  Tomlin’s  little 
mannerisms  to  perfection,  which  should 


of  Me,”  portrays  Roger  Cobb,  part-time 
who  happens  to  have  soul  of  woman 

leave  many  moviegoers  rolling  in  the 
aisles. 

And  that  is  the  strength  of  “All  of 
Me.”  Without  the  versatility  and 
zaniness  of  Steve  Martin,  this  film 
probably  would  have  been  considered 
just  another  humdrum  screwball  come¬ 
dy. 


SPORTS  PUB 


UNDER  NEW  OWNERSHIP 

FOOTBALL  SPECIAL! 

$2.25 pitchers  during  pro  games 

TUESDAYS! 

35C  beers  w/m  eal ,  6  pn  —  10  pm 

BEER! 

Strohs,  Miller  Lite  —  on  tap 
Heinekin,  Grizzly  —  imported  bottles 

BEST  PIZZA  IN  TO\WN!!! 

NEW  MENU! 

Great  Subs 
Homemade  Soups 
Homemade  Soups 
Daily  Lunch  Specials 

THREE  TV’S 

Cable 

Wide  screen  coming  soon 


Close  to  campus! 

Roosevelt  Rd.  


Banjo’s  ^ 
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CROSS  WORD  PUZZLE  Summer  TV  fairly  frigid 

lenncc  23  Negative  Drefix  sn  Kind  6  Swiss  river  _  _ _ _ _ _ w  ...  '  ^  - 


ACROSS 

1  Untidy  person 
5  Choke 
8  Irritates  by 
scolding 

12  Citrus  fruit 

13  Beam 

14  Century  plant 

15  Send  forth 

16  Sin 

17  Weary 

18  Flexible  rod 
20  Click  beetle 
22  Dine 


23  Negative  prefix 

24  Blouses 
27  Landed 

property 

31  Equality 

32  Edible  seed 
33  Things  to  be 

done 

37  Harsh  to  taste 

40  Goddess  of 
healing 

41  High  card 

42  Lately  created 
45  Smaller 

49  Enthusiastic 


50  Kind 

52  Ripped 

53  Carry 

54  8ishopric 

55  Emerald  isle 

56  Sow 

57  Youngster 

58  Act 

DOWN 

1  Killed 

2  Kind  of  bean 

3  Leave  out 

4  Improve 

5  Welcomes 


Is 

9 

10 

11 

14 

17 

6  Swiss  river 

7  Marine:  colloq. 

8  Swimming 

9  Landed 

10  Blood 

11  Prophet 

19  Unit  of  Latvian 
currency 
21  Spanish  plural 
article 

24  Health  resort 

25  Ugly,  old 
woman 

26  Anger 

28  Suitable 

29  Golf  mound 

30  Organ  of 
hearing 

34  Wanted 

35  Noise 

36  Painter 

37  Frustrated 

38  Frozen  water 

39  Tried 

42  Rodents 

43  Cry  of 
Bacchanals 

44  Quote 

46  Painful 

47  Great  Lake 

48  Tear 

51  Meadow 

Solution 

on 

page  4 


By  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN 

Summer  is  finally  over,  a  little  too 
soon  I  might  add,  and  most  of  us  are 
sitting  back  in  the  classroom  with'  our 
little  synopsis  firing  overtime.  But  just 
because  summer  is  over  is  no  reason  to 
get  depressed.  Look  on  the  bright  side 
of  things  and  count  all  the  good  things 
about  summer  being  over.  That’s  not 
too  hard;  I  was  able  to  do  it  on  one 
finger. 

“What  was  that  one  finger?” 

Summer  television  —  when  the 
networks  force-feed  the  reruns  of  all  the 
tacky  shows  that  viewers  were 
subjected  to  all  winter.  One  can  only 
watch  so  many  episodes  of  “The 
Jeffersons,”  “Three’s  Company”  and 
“One  Day  at  a  Time”  before  getting 
uncontrollable  urges  to  go  out  and 
destroy  something. 

Well,  rejoice  fellow  sufferers  because 
after  literally  minutes  of  exhaustive 
research  and  nearly  a  half  a  bottle  of 
cheap  tequila,  I  have  come  up  with  the 
nine  best  ways  to  avoid  summer 
television. 

•  Become  a  bleacher  bum.  This 
method  gained  a  lot  of  popularity  this 
summer  with  the  Cubbies  on  the 
rampage,  despite  many  disadvantages, 
including  sunburn  and  debilitating 
hangovers. 

•  Don’t  pay  your  electric  bill.  Not 
only  will  this  save  you  money,  but  it 


A  student  bites  a  teacher. 

The  school  psychologist  goes  berserk. 

The  substitute  teacher  is  a  certified  lunatic. 
And  students  graduate  who  can’t  read  or  write. 

It’s  Monday  morning  at  JFK  High. 


TEACHERS 

United  Artists  Presents 
An  AARON  RUSSO  Production 
An  ARTHUR  HILLER  Film 

sun™  NICK  NOLTE  •  J0BETH  WILLIAMS  -  JUDD  HIRSCH  •  RALPH  MACCHIO 
“TEACHERS”  ALLEN  GARFIELD  w«h  LEE  GRANT wt  RICHARD  MULLIGAN 

Wrillrabv  W.  R.  McKINNEY  Production  Daipitd  by  RICHARD  MacDONALD  DirMor  of  Photography  DAVID  M.  WALSH 
_ -.y  kccmivt  Producer  IRWIN  RUSSO  Produced  by  AARON  RUSSO  Directed  By  ARTHUR  HILLER 
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SOUNDTRACK  AVAILABLE  ON  (  Qfofy  RECORDS  AND  CASSETTES. 

Featuring  the  music  of  ZZ  TOP  BOB  SEGER  JOE  COCKER  NIGHT  RANGER-. 38  SPECIAL  THE  MOTELS 
FREDDIE  MERCURY  -IAN  HUNTER-  ROMAN  HOLLIDAY  •  ERIC  MARTIN  Sc  FRIENDS 


will  also  help  you  avoid  air  condition¬ 
ing,  lights  and  other  life  —  simplifying 
appliances. 

•  Drink  lots  of  cheap  tequila; 
eventually  you ’ll  drink  yourself  into  a 
drunken  stupor,  and  you  simply  just 
won’t  care. 

•  Stay  in  bed;  along  with  the 
suggestion  immediately  below,  this  is 
considered  the  easiest  and  most  widely 
used  method. 

•  Wait  until  fall;  although  this  has 
certain  advantages,  you  can  get  mighty 
restless  doing  nothing  for  three  months, 

•  Run  for  president.  This  way  you’ll 
be  too  busy  trying  to  get  your 
campaign  on  summer  television. 

•  Move  to  Antarctica,  where, 
needless  to  say,  “summer”  television  is 
not  available. 

•  Tour  Tahiti.  Although  I  really 
wanted  to  try  this  one  this  summer,  I 
spent  most  of  my  time  using  the  next 
method. 

•  Go  to  summer  school.  Although 
somewhat  expensive,  this  works  rather 
well  if  you  take  a  heavy  enough 
schedule. 

And  then  we  have  those  individuals 
who  think  the  best  way  to  beat  summer 
television  is  with  a  stick. 

With  that  problem  now  behind  us,  we 
can  look  forward  to  a  whole  season  of 
new  network  programming  that  we  can 
watch  again  next  summer.  Right  now,  I 
don’t  care.  I  must  have  drank  too  much 
tequila.  _ 

'Night  of  magicians' 

Edwin  Meyers  of  Chicago  will 
present  his  paintings  in  a  show  titled 
“Night  of  the  Magicians’’  in  the 
Gallery,  M  137,  Oct.  7  to  25. 

The  exhibit  opens  with  a  reception 
for  the  artist  from  1  to  4  p.m.  this 
Sunday. 

Meyers  has  exhibited  throughout  the 
Midwest,  New  York  and  Paris.  He 
considers  his  imagery  “contemporary 
but  steeped  in  traditional  convictions” 
reflecting  his  “personal  ideas  and 
values.”  His  paintings  are  “windows 
looking  into  a  private  experience  rich  in 
symbolism  and  strong  in  statement.” 

Meyers  received  his  master  of  fine 
arts  degree  from  Southern  Illinois 
University  in  1981.  He  has  also  studied 
at  the  Atelier  Neo  Medici  outside  of 
Paris,  where  a  group  of  international 
artists  live  and  work  under  the 
direction  of  artist  Patrick  Betaudier. 
Meyers  also  attended  the  New  York 
School  of  Holography  and  organized 
the  artist  workshop  and  free  school  in 
Paramus,  N.J.  His  work  has  been 
shown  in  the  Hayes  Gallery,  Artemesia 
and  the  Davis  Adler  Cultural  Center  in 
Chicago. 


STARTS  OCTOBER  5th  AT  THEATRES  EVERYWHERE 


OPEN  HOUSE 

The  faculty  of  northwestern  University 
Medical  School's  Respiratory  Therapy 
Program  will  sponsor  an  open  house 
Saturday,  October  13,  1984  at  the 
Chicago  Campus. 

College  students  and/or  college 
graduates  interested  in  finding  out 
about  the  allied  health  field  of 
Respiratory  Therapy,  employment 
options  and  the  training  program  at 
northwestern  are  encouraged  to  attend. 

To  reserve  your  place  at  this  session 
please  write  or  call  at  least  one  (1)  week 
in  advance  of  the  open  house. 


(RESERVATIONS  ARE  IWIDATORY) 


Respiratory  Therapy  Program 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School 
|  303  East  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago.  Illinois  6061 1 
Phone;  (3 1 2)  649-2935 
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Victims  ask  themselves.  .  . 

“Why  me?” 

Some  people  repeatedly  come  upon 
hard  times.  They  stumble  from  one 
tragedy  to  another.  They  encounter  so 
many  defeats  that  they  could  properly 
be  called  “victims.” 

Would  they  suffer  so  much  if  they 
changed  their  way  of  living?  Is  our  fate 
dependent  on  our  actions  or  is  it 
predestined? 

Some  believe  that  we  make  our  own 
luck,  while  others  hold  steadfastly  to 
the  idea  that  victims  have  been  dealt  a 
bad  hand.  Which  do  you  believe? 

The  following  quiz  measures  how  you 
feel  about  victims  and  their  fate. 
Answer  each  item  “true”  or  “false.” 
Then  read  on  for  explanations. 

1.  In  America,  where  opportunity 
abounds,  if  one  is  a  beggar  he  has 
brought  on  his  own  fate. 

2.  Most  people  who  allow  themselves 
to  suffer  do  so  to  gain  sympathy. 

3.  People  who  fail  and  then  blame  it 
on  bad  luck  are  usually  responsible  for 
their  own  downfall. 

4.  Patients  who  refuse  to  follow  a 
doctor’s  advice  shouldn’t  expect  sympa¬ 
thy  if  they  get  sick. 

5.  People  who  lose  consistently  often 
bite  off  more  than  they  can  chew. 

6..  People  who  live  good,  moral  lives 
usually  have  fewer  setbacks  than  those 
who  don’t. 

7.  Most  rape  victims  could  have 
possibly  avoided  it  by  dressing  more 
conservatively,  being  more  careful 
about  where  they  socialize  and 
returning  home  at  a  decent  hour. 

8.  Most  drivers  who  have  accidents 
are  careless  or  selfish  while  driving. 

9.  I  probably  wouldn’t  pity  a 
formerly  rich  man  who  has  lost  all  his 
money. 

10.  It  is  common  for  a  guilty  person 
to  be  found  innocent  in  American 
courts. 


The  ideal  time 
to  find  work  at  Western: 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 


Western  has  many  types  of  good-paying  tempo¬ 
rary  assignments  available.  Skilled  office  workers 
are  in  great  demand,  and  we  also  have  marketing 
and  light  industrial  jobs.  Just  work  for  the  holi¬ 
days  or  year-round  . .  .  whatever  suits  you.  Give 
us  a  call  today.  See  what  Western  can  do  for  you. 

Westers 

TIMNIAIT  SKIV1CES. 

1234  BLANKETY  STREET 
SUITE  000 

000-0000 

Clerical  (Western  Girl)  -  Marketing  *  Industrial  •  Sentry 
Medical  *  Technical  *  Santa  *  Photo  -  Videotape 
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It's  the  perfect  time. 

You  Ye  a  freshman,  right?  And  you  want 
to  make  college  a  real  learning  experience? 
Well.ROTC  can  add  a  valuable 
dimension  to  your  college  education.  A 
dimension  of  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment  training.  And  that'll  make  your 
degree  worth  more. 

ROTC  offers  scholarship  and 
financial  opportunities,  too. 

Plus,  the  opportunity  to  graduate 
with  a  commission  and 
begin  your  future  as  an 
officer. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  your 
Professor  of  Military 
Science. 

ARMY  ROTC. 

BE  ALLYOU  CAN  BE. 

VETS /GUARDSMEN/ 
RESERVISTS  !! 


WE  HAVE  A 
SPECIAL  PRO¬ 
GRAM  FOR  YOU  J 


CONTACT: 

CAPTAIN  BILL  SHAW 
ARMY  ROTC 
653-4930 


why 

EXPLANATION 


me: 


These  quiz  items  gauge  your  attitude 
about  victims.  Do  you  think  that 
victims  deserve  their  fate?  Do  you  feel 
compassion  for  them?  Or  are  you 
somewhere  between  the  extremes  of  a 
bleeding  heart  and  a  hardnose? 

In  the  comics,  Sad  Sack  was  loved 
by  all;  but  in  real  life  it’s  another 
matter.  The  fact  is,  we  don’t  want  to  be 
like  the  underdog.  Rather,  we  identify 
with  a  winner  and  want  to  do  what  he 
does. 

The  topic  of  justice  for  victims  has 
been  studied  extensively  by  Melvin 
Lerner,  professor  of  psychology  at 
Waterloo  University  in  Canada.  He 
finds  that  people  see  a  link  between 
virtue  and  reward.  No  matter  how 
understanding  we  are,  some  of  us  tend 
to  blame  victims  for  their  own  bad 
breaks.  A  prevalent  notion  is  that  if  we 
are  perfectly  fair,  honest  and  responsi¬ 
ble,  then  we  will  be  spared  bad  luck. 
This  is  called  the  “just-world”  attitude, 
whereby  people  desire  to  believe  that 
society  is  a  just  place  in  which  to  live 
and  each  one  gets  what  he  deserves. 

SCORE 


To  learn  to  what  degree  you  believe 
the  world  is  a  “just”  place,  give 
yourself  1  point  for  each  “true” 
response  you  gave  to  items  1  through  9, 
and  1  point  for  a  “false”  response  to 
item  10. 


8-10  points:  You  strongly  believe 
that  the  world  is  a  just  place  and  that 
right  makes  might.  You  staunchly  hold 
people  responsible  for  their  own 
destiny. 

5-7  points:  You’re  on  middle  ground 
and  believe  that  one’s  life  is  a 
combination  of  free  choice  and  good  or 
bad  luck. 

4  or  less  points:  You’re  quite  firm  in 
your  belief  that  people  have  little 
control  over  their  welfare  and  that  they 
are  pretty  much  the  “victims”  of 
circumstance. 

NOTE:  Lerner  has  made  an  interest¬ 
ing  finding  about  our  reaction  to  a 
victim  we  encounter  and  try  to  help. 
According  to  his  research,  we  tend  to 
like  a  victim  who  is  helped  by  our 
efforts.  However,  if  it  turns  out  that  we 
fail  to  aid  or  rescue  the  person,  we  tend 
to  lose  some  sympathy  for  him,  dislike 
him  and  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
blame  him  for  his  own  suffering. 


Do  you  want  to  be  rich? 

(or  just  make  a  lot  of  money) 

International  health  care  company  is 
looking  for  college  students  for  full 
and  part-time  work, 
yearly  part-time  earnings:  $3-15,000 
yearly  full-time  earnings:  $15-60,000 

Serious  inquiries  only  contact  Stephen 
May  at  Stephen  May  &  Co.,  Inc. 
462-7766 


Puzzle  Answer 


October  5, 1984 
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Letter 

Please  call  me.  .  .  Ron 

To  The  Editor: 

On  behalf  of  Student  Government,  I  welcome  all  new  and  returning  students 
to  the  College  of  DuPage. 

As  president  of  SG,  I  want  all  the  students  to  know  of  the  many  useful 
services  we  provide  and  what  SG  is  all  about. 

I  realize  that  not  all  are  informed  of  what  SG  is  about.  We  are  an  organization 
of  students  working  for  students.  We  are  the  link  between  the  students  and  the 
administration.  We  budget  student  money  and  act  as  a  problem-solving 
organization. 

Student  Government  has  two  main  services  designed  to  save  the  students 
money  —  the  book  exchange  and  the  tutor  program.  SG  has  also  set  up  a 


grievance  procedure  for  students  who  feel  they  were  issued  an  unfair  grade.  The 
members  of  SG  are  very  proud  of  these  services  and  hope  many  students  will 
take  advantage  of  what  SG  has  to  offer. 

During  the  upcoming  year,  SG  wants  to  become  more  visible  throughout  the 
college  through  the  use  of  posters,  flyers,  banners,  the  SG  Newsletter,  the 
Cornier  and  many  other  ways.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you,  the  student,  will  make 
yourself  more  visible  to  your  Student  Government. 

Student  Government’s  job  is  to  represent  the  student  body;  therefore,  SG 
members  need  input  from  students.  Please  contact  us  and  make  your  voice 
heard. 

Please  consider  this  letter  a  personal  invitation  from  your  student  president 
to  get  involved. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  serving  as  your  president  this  year.  If  you  have  any 
questions  or  suggestions,  please  contact  me  at  the  Student  Government  office, 
SRC  1015,  or  give  me  a  call  at  858-2800,  ext.  2729. 

Ron  Strum,  student  body  president 


The  Cronenberg  report 


Tom  Cronenberg 

The  recent  appearance  of  Soviet 
President  Konstantin  Chernenko  after  a 
lengthy  absence  from  the  Kremlin 
proved  what  Western  analysts  and 
Muscovites  had  long  surmised  —  that 
the  leader  —  whom  some  had  presumed 
dead  or  seriously  ill  —  has  lost  his  clout 
as  Moscow’s  strongman. 

Chernenko’s  attendance  at  a  ceremo¬ 
ny  for  recently  Earthbound  Soviet 
cosmonauts  —  especially  produced  and 
directed  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
good  health  and  capability  of  the  leader 
in  carrying  out  his  duties  —  made  it 
clear  that  his  health  is  waning.  Stiff 
and  unmoving,  utterly  undynamic,  the 
leader  took  part  in  a  20-minute 
ceremony  which  honored  three  cosmo¬ 
nauts  with  medals  —  traditional 
Communist  goodies  for  deeds  well  done 
in  service  of  the  state. 

Only  with  great  difficulty  was 
Chernenko  able  to  get  through  a 
five-minute  speech  he  had  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  The  politician’s  health  — 
he  suffers  from  respiratory  problems  — 
apparently  had  not  improved  signifi¬ 
cantly  during  his  prolonged  stay  at  an 
anti-asthma  clinic  in  Mineraliye  Vodij 
in  the  North  Caucasus  Mountains. 

THREE  DAYS  earlier,  the  Soviet 
newspaper  Sovyetzkaya  Russiya  had 
recalled  the  death  of  Lenin's  mother  in 
a  front-page  treatise.  The  mother  of  the 
esteemed  revolutionary  had  been  73  at 
the  time  of  her  death;  Chernenko,  who 
celebrated  his  birthday  last  week  with  a 
medal  of  his  own,  the  Order  of  Lenin, 


just  turned  73.  Sovyetzkaya  Russiya 
apparently  finds  this  to  be  a  vulnerable 
period  of  one’s  life  commenting:  “At 
this  age,  any  number  of  maladies  can 
strike  without  warning.”  An  indication 
of  Chernenko’s  imminent  demise? 
Clearly. 

Soviet  newspapers  had  used  a  similar 
tactic  before  the  death  of  Yuri 
Andropov,  printing  recollections  of 
Lenin’s  death  in  order  to  hint  at  the 
leader’s  lack  of  gusto  and  suggest  that 
his  days  were  numbered. 

The  mass  turnout  of  all  Politburo 
members  and  candidates  (non-voting 
members)  for  the  recent  state  funeral  — 
complete  with  the  granting  of  all 
military  honors  —  of  fellow  Politburo 
member  Leonid  Kostandov  was  a 
further  indication  that  Chernenko  is  no 
longer  in  the  driver’s  seat. 

IN  TIMES  of  more  clear-cut 
direction,  the  leaders  on  Red  Square 
would  have  commissioned  one  or  two 
Politburo  members  of  lesser  importance 
to  the  state  affair.  This  unheard-of 
turnout  of  the  uppermost  upper  crust  of 
the  Party  was  meant  to  demonstrate 
that  group’s  political  unity  to  the 
Russian  public  and  the  world.  It 
pointed  to  a  mode  of  collective 
leadership  that  is  taking  over  during 
the  wait  for  Chernenko’s  demise,  and 
shed  light  on  the  fact  that  the 
infighting  over  the  possible  successor  of 
the  feeble  figurehead  has  been  settled. 

The  winner  of  the  in-house  scuffle, 
and  the  newly  emerged  favorite  son  of 
the  Politburo  —  he  held  position 
number  one  during  the  funeral  farewell 
to  Kostandov  —  is  Mikhail  Gorbachov, 
at  53  still  a  young  man  in  the 
gerontocracy  of  the  Kremlin. 

Loser  of  this  elite  game  of  roulette 
was  Military  Chief  of  Staff  Ogarkov, 
who  was  removed  because  of  —  as  the 
official  line  states  —  “his  unpartylike 
tendencies.”  His  replacement,  Serje 
Akhromeyev,  indicated  —  on  NBC  s 
"Today”  show,  broadcasting  live  from 
Moscow  —  that  Ogarkov’s  reassign¬ 
ment  constituted  a  “regular  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  military,"  when 


confronted  by  political  (?)  reporter  and 
once-football  star  Bryan  Gumbel. 

ANALYSTS  HAVE  not  yet  decided 
whether  this  sudden  reassignment 
constituted  a  demotion  —  possibly 
brought  on  by  Ogarkov’s  repeated 
squabbles  with  Defense  Minister  Usti¬ 
nov  —  or  a  promotion,  with  Ogarkov 
being  sent  to  an  intermediate  post 
before  moving  up  further  on  the 
Kremlin’s  hierarchical  ladder. 

Gorbachov’s  new  position  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  immediately  when  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  Politburo  at  the  ceremonies 
hailing  the  40th  installation  of  the 
forceful  installation  of  a  Communist 
regime  in  Bulgaria. 

Gorbachov  did  not  only  pro.ve  skilled 
in  carrying  out  the  necessary  ceremoni¬ 
al  tasks,  but  also  demonstrated  his 
mettle  on  the  spot  by  convincing 
Bulgarian  party  leader  Todor  Zhikov  to 
scrap  his  plans  to  visit  West  Germany. 

Gorbachov  was  able  to  talk  the  loyal 
Zhidov  out  of  his  plans  for  an 
icebreaking  visit  to  the  Federal 
Republic  without  any  complications. 
Thus,  West  Germany  receives  another 
blow,  having  recently  been  informed  of 
East  German  Head  of  State  Erich 
Honecker’s  intentions  to  cancel  his 
Bonn  dinner  plans  in  favor  of  looking 
eastward. 

IN  AN  address  in  the  Bulgarian 
capitol  of  Sofia,  Gorbachov  gave  an 
indication  of  the  direction  that  the  new 
Kremlin  leadership  —  and  more 
specifically  the  relatively  moderate 
wing  surrounding  Gorbachov  —  might 
take. 

While  blasting  the  “imperialist 
sector”  for  seeking  to  split  the  Socialist 
block  through  differential  treatment  of 
various  pro-Soviet  countries,  Gorba¬ 
chov  also  indicated  a  certain  sense  of 
regret  in  speaking  of  the  demise  of 
East-West  relations  in  recent  years. 
The  Kremlinite  crown  prince  avoided  all 
too  typical  denunciations  and  painstak¬ 
ing  reviews  of  the  Cold  War  in  his 
remarks,  possibly  indicating  a  willing¬ 
ness  for  talks  with  the  “Imperialists,” 
most  notably  the  United  States. 


Meanwhile,  Ronald  Reagan,  in  a 
show  of  genteel  control  and  positive 
feelings  unheard  of  during  his  past 
tenure  as  president,  indicated  his 
willingness  to  talk  during  his  United 
Nations  speech  in  New  York. 

In  this  election  year,  Reagan  had 
similarly  refrained  from  his  usual 
barrage  of  negative,  “They’re  the  root 
of  all  evil”  statements  about  the 
Russian  bear,  even  keeping  quiet  after 
the  Soviets  seized  an  American 
merchant  ship  and  its  crew  after  it  had 
allegedly  strayed  into  Soviet  waters. 

Apparently,  Reagan's  show  of  man¬ 
ners  paid  off,  as  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  met  with  Reagan  and  staffers 
for  the  first  time  since  the  president 
took  office.  Although  the  Reagan-Gro- 
myko  chat  won’t  get  much  beyond 
obligatory  pleasantries  and  carefully 
planned  statements  of  goodwill,  it  will 
probably  add  momentum  to  an  already 
strong  Reagan  reelection  campaign. 


Police  beat 


Sept.  19 

Philosophy  textbooks  valued  at  $200 
were  stolen  from  room  1066c,  the  office 
of  history  instructor  Franklin  D. 
Hester. 

Raymond  Vogel,  27,  was  arrested  for 
DUI  on  a  motorcycle  Wednesday  night 
after  he  was  found  attempting  to  enter 
the  SRC  building.  Vogel  informed  the 
arresting  officer  he  wanted  to  use  the 
phone. 

Sept.  20 

A  wallet  containing  $40  was  stolen 
Thursday  afternoon  from  the  secured 
locker  of  Frank  James.  The  victim 
returned  to  find  his  locker  pried  open 
and  his  wallet  stolen. 

Sept.  25 

Some  1,200  cloth  bar  towels  valued  at 
$480  were  reported  missing  from  the 
SRC  kitchen.  Food  Service  Manager 
David  K.  Gauger  told  campus  police 
that  the  theft  probably  occurred  before 
inventory  on  Sept.  17. 
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By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

All  you  arcade  fans  get  ready; 
SRCH,  Ballyhoo’s  “newest  and  most 
difficult  game  yet,”  will  be  distributed 
in  the  DuPage  area  beginning  next 
week,  according  to  company  sales 
representative  Bill  Horn. 

“It’s  a  parking  lot  odyssey  of  high 
adventure,  Horn  said,  describing  the 
game  as  impossible  for  “even  the  most 
avid  video  pro.” 

THE  VIDEO  display  is  split  into 
three  sectors  —  a  parking  lot  at  the  top 
for  green  faculty  cars,  one  at  the 
bottom  for  orange  student  cars  and  a 
street  named  Bertrum  in  the  middle. 

The  game  begins  with  the  sun  rising 
over  a  full  student  lot  and  a  half-filled 


Aiello’s  alley 


CD  inspires  new  video  game 


top  lot.  The  SRCH  admonster,  the 
game’s  brain  center,  sets  the  pace  of 
student  car  removal  at  three  per  15 
seconds,  erasing  an  extra  six  each 
minute. 

The  player  must  get  six  student  cars 
onto  Bertrum  every  15  seconds,  move 
them  into  the  student  lot  and  ready 
them  for  parking.  Illegal  parking  is 
permissible. 

WHEN  30  student  cars  have  parked 
illegally  without  being  ticketed,  the 
driver  receives  30  seconds  of  ticket-free 
parking  in  a  handicapped  section.  But  a 
catch  exists.  Three  white  cars  patrol  the 
students’  lot  without  end.  If  one 
reaches  a  student  car  parked  improper¬ 
ly,  that  vehicle  is  automatically 
ticketed.  You  must  prevent  the  white 
car  from  getting  next  to  autos  parked 
illegally. 

“But,”  Horn  laughingly  stated, 
“several  routes  exist  for  police  cars  to 


get  to  wrongly  parked  cars.’ 

YELLOW  BULL  horns  are  posted  at 
the  main  entrance  of  full  student  lots. 
Players  get  500  points  for  each  bull 
horn  lasered.  If  the  player  accidentally 
shoots  a  student  car,  the  game 
terminates. 

While  the  player  takes  advantage  of 
vacated  space  in  the  student  lot,  the 
admonster  fills  the  faculty  lot.  When 
filled,  the  lot  lifts  and  erratically  flies 
over  Bertrum,  seeking  to  secure  a  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  student  lot. 

The  player  must  also  shoot  these 
flying  lots  down  with  the  laser  or  lose 
space  available  to  student  cars.  As  the 
game  progresses,  faculty  lots  attempt 
integration  more  rapidly. 

“IP  AND  when  a  faculty  lot 
succeeds,  the  student  cars  it  displaces 
are  reentered  onto  Bertrum,”  Horn 
snickered,  errupting  into  a  fit  of 
jubilation.  “It’s  a  no-win  situation.” 


Five  SRCH  games,  according  to 
Horn,  will  be  donated  to  CD. 

“Without  the  College  of  DuPage, 
SRCH  may  never  have  been  created,” 
he  said. 

"CD  was  our  inspiration.” 

After  all,  CD’s  administration  did 
put  in  faculty  lots  where  students  used 
to  park  freely.  Those  new  lots  also 
appeared  just  about  the  same  time  that 
the  administrative  personnel  slipped 
into  the  new  buildings. 

But  at  least  the  administration  put  in 
some  new  parking  just  west  of  the  new 
SRC  building.  That  was  thoughtful. 
The  facility  increased  total  parking 
spaces  to  5,677  for  the  15,360  students 
.registered  on  campus. 

Well,  at  least  it’s  better  than  not 
having  the  new  parking. 

The  proceeds  from  SRCH  are 
expected  to  fund  a  new  faculty  parking 
lot. 


The  Student  Voice 


Julie  Peantro 

Julie  Peantro,  Geln  Ellyn:  “Stealing; 
it’s  not  right  to  take  somebody’s 
property.” 


Tom  Kieltyka 

Tom  Kieltyka,  Woodridge:  “Rape, 
because  it’s  so  humiliating  besides 
being  violent.” 


Rocky  Kapour 

Rocky  Kapour,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Rape 
and  murder,  because  they’re  so 
violent.” 

Carolyn  Kirby,  Winfield:  “Rape. 
Anybody  who  violently  takes  over 
someone’s  body,  takes  away  that 
individual’s  right  to  freedom  and 
privacy.” 

Diane  Roland,  Woodridge:  "Well, 
murder,  I  suppose.” 

Edith  Alexander,  Woodridge:  “Mur¬ 
der,  because  it  can’t  be  undone.” 

Mark  Renzi,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Murder; 
it’s  permanent.” 


What  is  the  worst  crime  a  person 
can  commit? 


Helen  Curran,  Elmhurst:  “Murder; 
no  one  has  the  right  to  take  another 
person’s  life.” 

Jennifer  Sloan,  Lombard:  "It’s  a 
toss-up  between  drunk  driving  and 
murder  because  both  can  result  in  death 
and  the  victim  does  not  have  a  choice.” 

Dave  Gibson,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Murder.  I 
value  human  life  above  everything 
else.” 

Mike  Grieco,  Lombard:  “Theft, 
because  it  not  only  hurts  the  person  but 
it  also  costs  the  company  money.” 

Ken  Whipple,  Downers  Grove: 
Treason.  You  should  not  betray  your 
country.” 


Jeanne  Chrnko 


Jeanne  Chrnko,  Wheaton:  “Adultery, 
because  it’s  morally  wrong.” 

Cecila  Defiglia,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Murder 
is  the  worst  crime.  You  are  killing  a 
human  life,  and  family  and  friends  will 
suffer.” 

Kim  Clark,  Westmont:  “Rape, 
because  it  not  only  damages  someone 
physically  but  emotionally.” 

John  Ashtu,  Wheaton:  “Anything 
the  Bible  says  is  wrong  qualifies  in  this 
category.  All  crime  is  wrong,  and 
people  should  read  their  Bibles  to  find 
out  what  I’m  talking  about.” 


Annie  White,  Addison:  "Murder. 
Taking  another  person’s  life  is  wrong.” 

Jeannine  Houlihan,  Wheaton:  “Mur¬ 
der,  because  it’s  taking  somebody  else’s 
freedom  away.” 

Lori  Mangini,  Wheaton:  “Abortion; 
it’s  murder.” 

Anthony  Wilson,  Wheaton:  "Murder. 
No  other  human  being  has  the  right  to 
take  another’s  life.” 

Louann  Pries,  Glen  Ellyn:  "Rape. 
The  person  who  survives  it  has  to  live 
with  it.” 

Steve  Fritsch,  Wheaton:  “Murder  — 
taking  away  a  chance  to  live.  That’s 
what  life’s  all  about  —  living.” 


When  it  runs  out  you  won't  have  to. 

The  exciting  Pilot  ballpoint  IPs  got  everything  going  for 
it  Smoother  writing.  Specially  designed  finger  ribbing 
for  continual  writing  comfort  Stainless  steel  point  Tung¬ 
sten  carbide  ball.  Perfectly  balanced.  A  choice  of  medium 
or  fine  points.  And  best  of  all...yon’ll  never  throw  it  out 
Just  slip  in  a  39c  refill 
and  you’re  ready  to  write 
again.  So  next  time  your 
old  scratchy  pen  runs  oat, 
ran  out  and  get  the  best 
Pilot’s  69c  ballpoint  pea. 


PILOT] 


THE  BETTER  BALLPOINT 


October  5, 1984 
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Classifieds 


Accounting  111-112  book  &  workbook  for 
sale.  Excellent  condition.  Both  books- 
$35.00.  Will  separate.  325-5446 


BLOOM  COUNTY 


STQbCOT  Pe-TtK.ivaC-'] 

ICO 


O 


new  COURIER  Classifieds 

Buying?  Selling? 

Just  want  to  communicate? 

Let  COURIER  Classifieds  work  for  you! 
Special  rates  for  students! 

Classifieds  accepted  only  on  this  form .  Deadline  is  Friday  at  NOON 

Student  Rate:  .75,  Non-student  Rate:  $2.00 


Insertion  Date 
Message  ......... 


Name 


Telephone. 


Household  help  needed.  Flexible  hours. 
Must  have  own  car.  For  information  call 
420-8966  After  6  p.m.,  or  682-7009. 

WANTED:  Young  men,  part-time,  flexible 
hours.  3-4  days  per  month.  School  District 
44,  Lombard.  620-3714 

TRAVEL  ENTHUSIAST  NEEDED!!!  Campus 
Rep.,  to  sell  Ski  Trips  to  Midwest  &  Colo¬ 
rado  &  Beach  Trips  to  Caribbean.  Earn  cash 
&  free  trips.  Call  (312)  871-1070  today!  Or 
write:  Sun  &  Ski  Adventures,  2256  N.  Clark, 
Chicago,  IL  60614 

MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE:  1973 Honda  450. 
Excellent  condition,  6000  miles.  $500/offer. 
682-0757 

FOR  SALE:  ‘79  white  Buick  Regal  LTD. 
Good  condition.  A/C,  AM/FM  stereo,  PS/PB/ 

P  windows.  Interior  is  in  excellent  condition. 
852-701 1 .  Ask  for  Rick. 

My  husband  and  1  are  interested  in  adopting 
a  baby.  If  you  know  of  anyone  interested, 
please  call  collect  at  (217)  398-1848 

HELP  WANTED.  1  am  looking  for  someone 
who  is  willing  to  help  care  for  an  invalid. 
Duties  are  not  difficult  and  vary  from 
sedentary  exercises  to  playing  Yahtze.  Must 
be  able  to  help  with  lifting  into  chair.  The 
qualified  person  will  work  2  plus  hours  a  day 
and  make  $5  per  hour.  Call  for  more  info. 
4951188. 

HELP  WANTED:  Morgan's  Crossing 
Restaurant  is  looking  for  busboys  and  dish¬ 
washers  for  days  and  nights.  Call  Tom  Jahr 
at  420-1836. 

PART-TIME  WAREHOUSE:  Need  part-time 
evening  help,  2-3  nights  per  week.  $4-$5  per 
hour.  If  interested,  contact  Jim  Weaver 
between  1  and  5  pm  at  627-3550  or  fill  out 
an  application  at  Schweppe  and  Sons,  376 
W  North  Ave.,  Lombard. 

HELP  WANTED:  35year-old  quadriplegic 
needs  personal  care  attendant  mornings 
near  Butterfield  and  Arrowhead  Dr., 
Wheaton.  Duties  include  bathing,  dressing, 
laundry,  shopping,  light  housekeeping.  515 
hours  per  week.  No  experience  required.  J 
Female  preferred.  Call  Jack  6659628. 

Free  to  a  good  home.  Three  beautiful  kit-  ^ 
tens  are  looking  for  TLC.  Call  627-2430. 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE- LETTERS, 
RESUMES,  TERM  PAPERS,  ETC.  CALL 
LAURA  MCDERMOTT  AT  790-WORD. 

HELP  WANTED:  A  small  contemporary  salon 
in  Lombard  is  looking  for  a  hair  stylist.  Full 
and  part-time  are  available.  Experience  is 
needed.  Call  Tuesday  through  Saturday  10 
am  -5  pm .  627-2024 

HELP  WANTED:  Part-time  position,  hours 
flexible,  $5  per  hour,  commercial  cleaning. 
Call  for  an  appointment.  681-1644 

HELP  WANTED:  Experience  child  care  de¬ 
sired  in  Glen  Ellyn  home.  One  5-year-old  & 
one  2  Vi  -year-old  on  M,W,F  from  9-1  pm.  Call 
858-8873 

RESEARCH:  Catalog  of  16,000  topics.  Send 
$1.  Research,  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago, 
IL  60605  (312)  922-0300. 

BACKSTAGE  TICKETS:  Quality  seats  at 
reasonable  prices.  Coming  Up— Jethro  Tull, 
Culture  Club,  Prince.  LEONA  941-4011 

Only  75  mis! 


\\  oodward  and  Bernstein  had 
Deepthroat. 

We  have  YOU! 

Call  us  and  give  us  the  scoop! 
858-2800,  exts.  2113,  2379. 
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Make  The  Most  Of 
High  Interest  Rates 

Franklin  U.S.  Government  Securities  Fund 

Investors  can  still  take 
advantage  of  the  excellent 
yields  that  tend  to  reflect 
today’s  high  interest  rates. 

The  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association 
certificates  (“Ginnie 
Maes”)  owned  by  the 
Fund  offer  you  high 
yield  and  are 


backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

•  Monthly  dividends 

•  Easy  liquidity  at  the  then 
current  net  asset  value 

•  Professional  management 
•  Convenient  transfer  to 

other  Franklin  Funds 
•  IRA  plan  available 


WORKING  AND  GOING  TO 
SCHOOL 

A  CHALLENGING  SITUATION 

EAGER  YOUNG  BROKER  WILLING  TO 
TAKE  THE  TIME  TO  SHOW  YOU  HOW 
YOUR  MONEY  CAN  WORK  HARDER  FOR 
YOU  THIS  SCHOOLYEAR. 

FOR  A  FRIENDLY  CONVERSATION 
WITH  ABSOLUTELY  NO  OBLIGATION 

CALL  ED  DOHERTY 
AT  369-9233 

FRANCIS  MANZO  &  CO. 

3033  Ogden  Ave.,  Lisle,  Ill.  60532 

- "  ■— itfr  mi  ‘an*,  arfflFfc  ^  nii^ / 

EVEN  STRAIGHT  A'S  CAN'T 
HELP  IF  YOU  FLUNK  TUITION. 

Today,  the  toughest  thing  about  going 
to  college  is  finding  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

But  Army  ROTC  can  help  — two 
ways! 

First,  you  can  apply  for  an  Army 
ROTC  scholarship.  It  covers  tuition, 
books,  and  supplies,  and  pays  you 
up  to  $1,000  each  school  year  it’s 
in  effect. 

But  even  if  you’re  not  a 
scholarship  recipient,,*, /«, 

ROTC  can  still  nelp 
with  financial  assis-  r 
tance— up  to  $1,000 
a  year  for  your 
last  two  years  in 
the  program. 

For  more 
information 


% 


contact  your 
Professor  of 
Military  Science. 

ARMY  ROTC 
BEAU. YOU  CAN  BE. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES. 


Commodity/Options 

Broker/Trader 

Learn  more  at  a 
FREE  Seminar! 

Oct.  10, 7-9  p.m. 
Holiday  Inn,  Glen  Ellyn 

•  Meet  a  Chicago  floor-trader 

•  Learn  how  to  get  into  this  fast  paced, 
high  stakes  industry 

•  Learn  how  many  people  can  build  a 
fortune  in  a  short  period  and  become 
millionaires 

•  Reservation  required 

•  Call  787-7482  to  make  your  reserva¬ 
tion 

•  Specify  date  and  place  for  reservation 

•  Sponsored  by  North  American  Chi¬ 
cago  Corporation 

Call 

787-7482 


“The  most  beautiful  thing  we  can  experience  is  the  mysteri¬ 
ous.  It  is  the  source  of  all  true  art  and  science. " 

—  Albert  Einstein 


coupon 


coupon 


FREE  POSTER 


Fill  in  this  coupon  and  bring  it  to  the  seminar  and 
receive  3  free  commodity  trading  posters. 

Name . 


Address 


FITNESS  CENTER 

A  TOTAL  FITNESS  CENTER 
WITH  THE  LATEST  IN  EXERCISE  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  TO  GET  &  STAY  IN  SHAPE 
RIGHT  IN  YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD! 

Briarbrook  Commons  /  1217  Butterfield  Road  /  Wheaton,  IL  60187  /  653*6333 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 

FitStop's  Grand  Opening  Open  Houses 


Special  presentations  are  planned,  and  complimen¬ 
tary  wine_and  soft  drinks  will  be  served; 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10:  5:00  -  9:00  P.M. 

•  15-Minute  Fitness  Evaluations 

•  Diet  and  Nutrition  Clinic,  6:30  -  8:30 

•  Total  Workout  Classes,  5:30  and  7:30 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  28:  1:00  -  5:00  P.M. 

•  15-Minute  Fitness  Evaluations 

•  Body  Building  Clinic  for  Men  &  Women,  1:30-4:30 

•  Danceathon  for  the  Heart  Association,  12:30-3:30 
(Pick-up  sponsor  sheets  in  advance  at  FitStop.) 

If  you'd  like  more  information,  please  call  FitStop  at 
653-6333.  We'd  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our  current 
newsletter  containing  complete  Open  House  infor¬ 
mation.  . 

And  a  word  from  our  neighbor ... 

1223  East  Butterfield  Road 
Wheaton,  IL  60187 
(312)690-1065 
(312)  690-1179 


OUR  GIFT  TO  YOU. . . 

If  you  join  on  our  monthly  dues  membership  during 
one  of  the  Open  Houses,  we'll  give  you  a  FitStop 
equipment  big  or  a  $15.00  gift  certificate  which 
can  be  used  for  pro  shop  purchasesor  tanmngses- 
sions  at  Tropic  Tan  located  next  door  to  FitStop. 


BRIARBROOK  COMMONS  SHOPPING  CENTER 

“SAFER  THAN  THE  SON” 

FEATURING .  .  . 

,or,“,ni"'  SAFETY... 

af  the  skin. 

COUPON _ _ _ — — — - - 

$34.00 


7ve  30  Minute  Sessions 

en  30 MmuteSessiogs _ ------ 


.  receive  $3.00  off  your  first  visit, 

ent  your  FitStop  Membership  Card  and  receive 

1.00  off  reg.  price  10-session  plan 


Sports  I  "| 
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— — Sports  briefs - 1 

Women’s  volleyball  3-0 

Paced  by  a  combined  16  kills  by  freshman  Lisa  Simmons  of  Westmont  and  Meg 
Sohst  of  Wheaton,  CD’s  women’s  volleyball  team  boosted  its  season’s  record  to  9-3 
with  15-0,  15-8  drubbings  of  Waubonsee  College  Sept.  27  in  Sugar  Grove. 

The  Chaparrals,  3-0  in  North  Central  Community  College  Conference 
competition,  tallied  20  consecutive  points  to  record  a  first-game  shutout  and 
assume  control  of  the  second  contest. 

“We’re  gearing  everything  for  next  month’s  regional  competition  and  for  our 
two  prime  N4C  opponents,  Triton  College  and  Harper  College,”  said  the  Chaps' 
Coach  Victoria  May. 

The  DuPagers,  who  placed  fifth  in  last  year’s  Region  IV  tournament,  will  get  a 
taste  of  both  Triton  and  Harper  in  this  weekend’s  six-team  DuPage  Classic 
Tournament,  today  and  Saturday,  Oct.  5  and  6  in  the  Physical  Education  and 
Community  Recreation  Center.  Today’s  matches  start  at  5  p.m.  while  Saturday’s 
competition  begins  at  10  a.m. 

“The  classic  will  give  us  a  chance  to  see  how  we  match  up  with  some  of  our 
conference  rivals,’’  said  May,  noting  that  four  N4C  teams  are  entered,  with 
Thornton  joining  the  Chaps,  Trojans  and  Hawks  in  the  competition. 

The  DuPagers  will  play  their  crucial  regular  league  match  against  Harper  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  9,  at  5  p.m.  in  Palatine,  while  their  clash  with  Triton  takes  place 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23,  at  5  p.m.  in  River  Grove. 

All-sports  trophy 

For  the  second  time  in  three  years,  College  of  DuPage’s  varsity  sports  program 
was  acclaimed  the  league’s  finest  when  the  college  was  named  recipient  of  the 
North  Central  Community  College  Conference’s  1983-84  all-sports  trophy. 

“This  is  a  great  honor  for  the  college  and  everyone  connected  with  our 
program,”  said  Athletic  Director  Herb  Salberg. 

The  all-sports  award  is  determined  on  a  point  basis,  with  a  first-place  finish  in 
any  N4C  sport  good  for  eight  points  and  a  last-place  showing  worth  one. 

The  DuPagers  amassed  63  team  points  in  combined  men's  and  women’s 
competition  to  outdistance  runnerup  Triton  College,  which  totalled  51.  Harper 
College  was  next  with  49  points,  while  newcomer  Moraine  Valley  College  placed 
fourth  overall  with  46. 

Rounding  out  the  combined  N4C  field  were  Rock  Valley  College  (39Vs),  Joliet 
Junior  College  (33‘/2),  Thornton  College  ( 33 l/z )  and  Illinois  Valley  College  (33). 

The  Chaparrals  copped  top  league  honors  in  men’s  competition  on  the  strength 
of  first-place  showings  in  basketball,  golf,  tennis  and  soccer,  along  with  a  share  of 
first  in  football  with  Illinois  Valley.  The  DuPagers  also  notched  six  points  for  a 
third-place  finish  in  baseball.  Cross  country  and  both  indoor  and  outdoor  track 
were  not  included  in  the  ratings  because  fewer  than  five  N4C  teams  competed  in 
those  sports.  The  Chaparrals,  however,  also  added  Region  IV  crowns  in  all  three  of 
those  sports. 

The  final  standings  in  men’s  competition  were  College  of  DuPage,  45Vi;  Triton 
College,  30;  Harper  College,  28;  Moraine  Valley,  25;  Rock  Valley,  22;  Thornton, 
22;  Illinois  Valley,  14 Vi ;  and  Joliet,  1 4 V? . 

In  women's  competition,  the  Lady  Chaparrals  tallied  18V4  points  with  a 
second-place  finish  in  tennis  and  a  share  of  second  place  in  softball. 

The  final  standings  in  women’s  competition  were  Harper,  Moraine  Valley  and 
Triton,  21;  Joliet,  19;  College  of  DuPage  and  Illinois  Valley,  18‘/2;  Rock  Valley, 
17 Vi;  and  Thornton,  IIV2 

The  Region  IV  title  won  by  the  Chaparrals’  women’s  track  team  was  not 
included  in  the  ratings  since  it  was  not  a  conference  sport. 

Baseball  awards 

Five  members  of  CD’s  baseball  team  have  been  honored  with  positions  on  the 
1984  North  Central  Community  College  Conference’s  all-conference  team. 

On  the  strength  of  his  conference-leading  .475  batting  average,  freshman  Dave 
Kapl  of  Darien  was  named  all-conference  at  first  base.  The  third-base  slot  went  to 
sophomore  Scott  Parrault  of  Hinsdale,  with  a  .324  batting  mark. 

The  Chaparrals,  who  finished  25-14  overall  last  spring,  including  10-4  in 
conference  play,  also  notched  two  outfield  berths  as  Tony  Freveletti  of  Downers 
Grove  (.348,  11  RBIs)  and  Chris  Gurchiek  of  Glen  Ellyn  (.382,  12  RBIs)  were 
named  to  right  and  left  field,  respectively. 

Rounding  out  the  Chaps’  selections  was  Steve  Cota  (Glen  EUyn),  one  ot  tour 
all-conference  hurlers  cited.  The  Glenbard  South  product  compiled  a  2-0  record  in 
N4C  games  with  a  0.00  ERA  in  21‘/a  innings. 

Named  to  the  league’s  honorable  mention  team  was  shortstop  Mike  Piche 
(LaGrange  Park),  who  recorded  a  .366  average,  12  RBIs  and  seven  steals. 


Sports  calendar 

OCT.  5 

Soccer  (A)  Kishwaukee,  4  p.m. . 

OCT.  5-6 

Golf  (A)  Lincoln  Land  invitational,  9  a.m: 

Women’s  volleyball  (H)  DuPage  Classic  tournament,  5  p.m.  (Friday) 
and  10  a.m.  (Saturday) 

Women’s  tennis  (A)  N4C  tournament,  TBA 

OCT.  6 

Soccer  (H)  Moraine  Valley,  1 1  a.m. 

Cross  country  (A)Milwaukee  Tech  invitational,  1 1  a.m. 

Football  (A)  Harper,  1  p.m. 

OCT.  9 

Golf  (A)  N4C  tournament,  noon 

Women’s  tennis  (A)  North  Central,  3  p.m. 

Women’s  volleyball  (A)  Harper,  5  p.m. 

OCT.  10 

Soccer  (H)  Thornton,  3  p.m. 

- -  —  _  vjcioDer  a 

Chaparrals  sidelined  by  iniuries 

Injuries  to  starting  quarterback  Mike  4-1.  *  <3 


Injuries  to  starting  quarterback  Mike 
Buchholz  (strained  knee)  and  sopho¬ 
more  tailback  Tony  Lisbon  (torn 
hamstring)  were  too  much  for  the 
formerly  unbeaten  DuPagers  to  handle 
as  they  fell  prey  to  a  blitzing  defense  by 
Moraine  Valley  Sept.  29  and  were 
humbled  26-7. 

The  defeat  cost  the  4-1  Chaps  an 
unbeaten  season,  first  place  in  the  N4C, 
their  top  Region  IV  ranking,  their 
number-three  national  ranking  and  a 
chance  to  tie  the  school  record  of  13 
consecutive  regular  season  victories  set 
in  1978-79. 

THE  CHAPARRALS,  WHO  were 
also  forced  to  go  most  of  the  way 
without  star  fullback  Steve  Gresock 
(severely  sprained  shoulder)  and  fresh¬ 
man  tailback  Lorenzo  Davis  (badly 
sprained  ankle),  dropped  to  3-1  in  the 
North  Central  Community  College 
Conference,  good  for  a  third  place  tie 
with  3-1  Triton  College.  Harper  College, 
the  Chaps  next  opponent  tomorrow  at 
1  p.m.  in  Palatine,  is  4-0,  and  closely 
followed  by  Moraine  Valley,  which  is 


“The  injuries  really  hurt  us,  but  no,  I 
won  t  use  them  as  an  excuse,”  said 
Chaps’  Coach  Bob  MacDougall.  “You 
have  to  also  credit  Moraine.  They  have 
a  good  team  and  they  surprised  us  with 
their  blitzing.” 

The  blitzes,  led  by  the  Marauders’ 
Larry  Anderson,  Rodney  Green  and 
Robert  Rutter  poured  through  like  the 
Red  Army  on  the  Chaps’  harried  frosh 
quarterback  Todd  Gallup,  engulfing  him 
for  eight  sacks  for  a  minus  69  yards.  To 
his  credit,  Gallup  was  able  to  complete 
11  of  19  passes  under  constant  fire,  but 
the  tosses  amounted  to  just  95  yards. 
The  sacks  also  left  the  visitors  with  a 
net  rushing  total  of  88  yards  in  36 
attempts. 

After  a  scoreless  first  period,  which 
saw  the  DuPagers  waste  an  80-yard 
touchdown  run  by  backup  fullback 
Hank  Foley  (Wheaton  St.  Francis)  on 
an  illegal  motion  penalty  on  the  game’s 
first  scrimmage  play.  Moraine  struck 
for  13  unanswered  second  quarter 
points. 


TV  contracts  hurts  NCAA 

With  the  regular  college  football  season  and  a  new  era  in  televised  college  sports 

well  under  way,  many  campus  officials  are  complaining  that  their  programs  are 
losing  money. 

Due  largely  to  a  series  of  lawsuits,  battles  with  television  networks  and 
ultimately,  the  June,  1984,  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  to  let  individual  schools 
and  conferences  negotiate  their  own  TV  contracts,  the  1984  season  could  start  an 

era  in  which  football  superpowers  permanently  eclipse  the  rest  of  the  nation’s 
programs,  officials  say. 

MANY  ALREADY  ARE  urging  a  return  to  the  old  days  of  1983. 

“It’s  a  disaster  from  an  economic  standpoint,”  said  Tom  Hansen,  commissioner 
of  the  Pacific  Athletic  Conference,  whose  10  members  will  gain  little,  if  anything 
from  the  new  TV  situation. 

“It's  obvious  that  less  money  is  out  there  than  last  year,”  said  Mark  Dellins  of 
the  UCLA  sports  department.  “It  will  take  more  appearances  for  less  money  to 
match  last  year.” 

It  s  caused  the  NCAA  and  all  of  us  a  big  mess,”  said  Jim  Walden,  head 
football  coach  at  Washington  State  University. 

The  “mess”  arose  from  a  1982  lawsuit  against  the  NCAA,  which  for  32  years 
had  negotiated  TV  contracts  for  all  college  football  games. 

Two  years  ago,  the  universities  of  Oklahoma  and  Georgia  sued  the  NCAA, 
claiming  individual  schools  had  the  right  to  say  when,  where,  and  for  what  price 
their  football  teams  will  appear  on  the  tube. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  June  that  the  NCAA’s  exclusive  control  over 
football  TV  rights  was,  indeed,  an 'illegal  monopoly. 


Following  a  50-yard  punt  by  James 
Arredondo  which  left  the  Chaps  at  their 
own  two,  tailback  Matt  Minik  was 
nailed  in  the  end  zone  for  a  safety  with 
11:40  left  in  the  half.  Ninety  seconds 
later.  Moraine  led  5-0  following  a 
36-yard  field  goal  by  Joe  Mendez,  set 
up  by  a  Minik  fumble  lost  at  the 
DuPage  26. 

THE  MARAUDERS  STRUCK  once 
more  when  quarterback  Tom  Fuessel 
capped  an  80-yard  drive  with  a 
four-yard  option  run.  Bob  Kleffman’s 
kick  made  it  13-0  at  the  half. 

.  Gresock  entered  the  contest  late  in 
the  third  quarter,  and  drew  the  Chaps 
to  within  six  at  13-7  with  an 
electrifying  80-yard  touchdown  burst 
up  the  middle.  Scott  Murnick  (Lake 
Park)  booted  the  extra  point  with  12 
seconds  left  in  the  third  quarter. 
Gresock,  however,  would  carry  just 
three  times  (91  yards)  due  to  his  injury. 

The  Marauders,  however,  struck  back 
against  a  withering  DuPage  defense 
which  had  spent  most  of  the  game  on 
the  field,  with  the  Chaps  running  just 
six  plays  from  scrimmage  in  the  third 
period. 

Fuessel  capped  a  12-play,  76-yard 


march  with  a  nine-yard  TD  pass  to 
fullback  Ed  Holmes  with  11:53 
remaining.  Fuessel’s  two-point  conver¬ 
sion  run  was  stuffed  by  the  Chaps, 
making  the  score  19-7. 

FOUR  MINUTES  LATER,  the 
Marauders  provided  the  clincher,  a 
22-yard  scoring  pass  from  Fuessel  to 
Matt  Foley  with  7:34  remaining. 
Mendez’  boot  made  the  final  26-7. 

For  the  contest,  CD  could  amass  just 
nine  first  downs  and  was  forced  to  punt 
eight  times.  The  Chaps  also  were 
penalized  nine  times  for  70  yards. 
Moraine  totalled  16  first  downs  and  281 
yards  in  total  offense. 

Fuessel,  who  missed  on  his  first  six 
passes,  finished  5  of  15  for  110  yards 
and  one  interception  (by  frosh  defensive 
back  Ken  Elmore  of  Marian  Catholic). 
Fullback  Pete  Kieklak  led  the  home 
team  with  78  yards  rushing  in  24 
carries. 

Following  this  Saturday’s  contest  at 
Harper,  the  Chaps  return  home  for 
three  straight  Saturday  1  p.m.  clashes 
in  Glen  Ellyn  -  Oct.  13  against  Grand 
Rapids  College;  Oct.  20  versus 
Thornton  College;  and  Oct.  27  against 
archnval  Tnton  College  in  the  regular 
season  finale. 


NOW  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS  —  or  groups  of  schools  like  the  Pac  10  and  Big 
10  conferences  —  are  negotiating  their  own  deals  with  major  networks,  cable 
systems,  and  regional  TV  stations.  And  most  observers  fear  that  when  the  dust 
finally  settles,  few  teams  will  be  better  off  than  under  the  NCAA’s  voided  TV  plan. 

“If  everything  goes  right,  we’ll  come  close  to  breaking  even”  with  last  year,  said 
the  Pac  10’s  Hansen. 

Nationwide,  colleges  will  lose  about  $40  million  in  TV  money  this  year,  according 
to  NCAA  President  John  Toner. 

“I  think  our  members  are  feeling  an  economic  crunch”  as  a  result  of  the  new  TV 
plan,  NCAA  spokesman  Dave  Cawood  said. 

Toner  estimates  colleges  this  year  will  make  only  about  half  the  $78  million  in 
TV  revenues  they  would  have  made  under  the  old  NCAA  arrangement. 

In  a  kind  of  exclusive,  upper  crust  version  of  the  NCAA,  the  College  Football 
Association  —  comprised  of  63  major  football  powers  —  recently  negotiated  a  $21 
million  deal  to  have  ABC  broadcast  its  games. 

The  Pac  10  and  Big  10  conferences  have  likewise  come  up  with  a  $10  million 
deal  to  broadcast  16  games  over  CBS. 

Other  schools  —  lacking  the  clout  and  popularity  of  the  CFA,  Pac  10  and  Big  10 
teams  —  have  signed  contracts  with  TV  stations  and  cable  networks  to  broadcast 
their  games  regionally. 

WSU,  FOR  INSTANCE,  will  earn  about  $600,000  in  regional  TV  revenues  this 
year,  estimated  coach  Walden,  $200,000  less  than  last  year. 

And  worse,  Walden  said,  because  the  superpower  teams  have  scheduled  most  of 
the  prime  network  TV  time,  “We  have  no  room  to  get  on  national  TV  even  if  we  do 
great  later  in  the  season. 

“The  big  teams  are  getting  all  the  exposure,  and  my  team  is  being 
shortchanged,”  he  said.  “That’s  just  not  fair  to  my  players.” 

Even  Boston  College,  which  last  year  earned  over  $1.5  million  in  four  TV 
appearances,  this  year  must  appear  eight  times  to  make  $750,000,  according  to  BC 
head  football  coach  Jack  Bicknell. 

THE  NEW  CONFLICTS,  moreover,  have  colleges  suing  one  another  over  which 
teams  will  appear  on  which  network  under  whose  TV  contract. 

UCLA,  Southern  Cal,  the  Big  10  and  Pac  10,  are  suing  ABC  because  it  won’t 
allow  CFA  members  to  appear  on  CBS  when  they  play  against  USC  and  UCLA 
this  fall. 

The  CFA  “has  offered  compromises  to  get  the  games  on  TV,”  said  CFA 
spokesman  Dick  Snyder,  “but  we  can’t  abort  our  contract  with  ABC.” 

Until  the  suit  is  decided,  schools  with  different  TV  contracts  may  not  be  able  to 
televise  their  games. 


WARREN  WOOD  OF  Naperville,  1979  Illinois  Senior  Open  golf  champion 
and  past  qualifier  at  both  U.S.  Senior  Open  Championships  and  U.S.  Senior 
Amateur  Championship,  has  been  named  CD's  golf  coach,  replacing  At 
Kaltofen,  who  continues  on  as  wrestling  coach. 


SG  elections 


By  GLORIA  DONAHUE 

Elections  for  the  student  government  board  of 
directors  and  approval  of  the  new  SG  constitution  will 
be  held  Oct.  16  and  17  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  and  from 
5  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  at  the  second  floor  foyer  between  the 
SRC  and  IC  buildings. 

A  student  director  must  serve  on  at  least  two 
standing  committees  of  the  SG  board  or  one  standing 
committee  and  one  standing  task  force  and,  if 
possible,  one  college-wide  committee,  according  to  the 
new  SG  constitution. 

The  23-page  constitution  was  written  during 
summer  quarter  and  combines  the  by-laws,  procedural 
and  office  procedural  into  one  body  of  paper, 
according  to  Ron  Strum,  SG  president. 

“This  was  done  to  eliminate  confusion  and  clarify 
the  responsibilities  of  all  SG  members,”  said  Strum. 
“This  in  turn  will  make  SG  run  more  efficiently.” 

In  the  running  for  the  five  positions  are  incumbents 
Bob  Cameron  and  Bill  Heafy,  and  candidates  Wayne 
Cerae,  Sarah  Chase,  Jim  Kruse,  Kristen  Markunas, 
Theresa  Richier,  Dan  Sassano  and  Dean  Wolfer. 

BOB  CAMERON  was  graduated  from  Rorneoville 
High  School  in  1983  and  attended  Southern  Illinois 
University  for  a  year.  He  was  appointed  to  the  SG 
board  this  summer. 

Cameron,  a  business  major,  plans  to  transfer  back 
to  SIU.  He  will  major  in  finance  and  possibly  go 
on  to  law  school. 

Cameron  is  currently  chairman  of  SG’s  public 
relations  committee  and  serves  on  the  finance 
committee.  He  also  serves  on  the  retention  committee, 
the  only  student  on  this  college-wide  unit. 

Cameron  says  one  of  his  major  concerns  is  “to 
extend  SG  services  to  students  taking  evening  and/or 
off-campus  classes.” 

Cameron  is  also  chairman  of  a  task  force  for  the 


CANDIDATES  FOR  SG  are  (l-r)  Bob  Cameron, 
Wayne  Cerne,  Dan  Sassano,  Theresa  Richier, 
Kristen  Morkunas  and  Sarah  Chase.  Elections  will 

upcoming  blood  drive.  SIU  won  an  Illinois  award  for 
the  most  pints  of  blood  collected  per  student  enrolled 
when  Cameron  was  a  blood  drive  representative  there 
last  year. 

BILL  HEAFY,  a  1983  graduate  of  Naperville  North 
High  School,  is  majoring  in  hotel/restaurant 
management.  He  plans  to  transfer  to  Florida  State. 
Heafy  was  appointed  to  the  SG  board  last  winter 
quarter.  Since  that  time  he  has  served  on  the  PR  and 
finance  committees  and  was  chairman  of  the 
constitution  evaluation  committee. 


Reagan  visit  scheduled 

President  Reagan  will  be  visiting  the  college  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  according  to  a 
spokesperson  from  Senator  “Pate”  Philips’  office. 

Reagan  will  give  a  speech  in  the  arena  inside  the  physical  education  and 
community  recreation  center,  and  may  respond  to  questions  posed  by  the 
audience,  according  to  sources  within  the  administration. 

Doors  will  be  opened  to  the  public  at  10:30  a.m.,  but  the  president  may  not 
speak  until  2  p.m. 

The  COURIER  urges  all  students  to  attend  and  refrain  from  actions  which 
may  be  embarrassing  to  the  college.  However,  freedom  of  expression  is  a 
constitutional  right  and  may  not  be  abridged. 


be  held  Oct.  16,  1 7  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  and  from 
5  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  at  ^second  floor  foyer  between 
SRC,  IC  buildings. 

WAYNE  CERNE  was  graduated  from  Hinsdale 
Central  in  June,  1983.  He  is  a  science  major  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  earth  sciences  and  plans  to  transfer 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  or  Northern  Illinois 
University  to  complete  his  degree. 

Cerne  says  he  “wants  to  be  involved”  and 
“understands  how  student  government  works.”  He 
plans  to  work  as  a  liason  between  students  and 
administrators.  Another  of  his  major  concerns  is 
improving  bookstore  prices  and  buy-back  policies. 

SARAH  CHASE  was  graduated  early  from  Lake 
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Energy  costs  drop 
by  $300,000  yearly 

J  Bv  CRAIG  A.  RICE  " 


WDCB  goes  full  time 


After  broadcasting  for  eight  years  on 
a  part-time  schedule,  College  of 
DuPage’s  radio  station,  WDCB  90.9 
FM,  is  going  full-time. 

With  the  decision  to  approve 
extending  the  broadcast  status  of  the 
college  station,  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
August  added  an  amendment  allowing 
the  board  to  evaluate  the  station  two 
years,  after  the  full-time  operation 
begins. 

"The  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
board  will  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
college  station  to  expand  its  programs 
and  services,  said  D.  Richard  Petrizzo, 
vice-president  of  external  affairs.  “We 
feel  that  students  and  the  entire  college 
community  will  profit  from  this  greatly 
expanded  service  of  the  college. 

Station  WDCB  has  been  sharing  its 
frequency  with  the  Elgin  school  district 
since  it  went  on  the  air  in  1977.  Elgin 
has  indicated  its  willingness  to  change 
frequencies  to  accommodate  CD  s 
broadcast  needs.  The  college  will 
negotiate  a  final  settlement  with  the 
Elgin  school  district  to  compensate  it 
for  licensing  and  attorney’s  fees  and 


specialized  equipment  necessary  for  it 
to  change  its  frequency. 

“By  becoming  a  full-time  broadcast 
media,  WDCB  is  now  eligible  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting’s 
community  service  grants,  which  vary 
from  $24,000  to  $100,000  per.  year,” 
said  Sid  Fryer,  associate  director,  radio 
and  TV. 

The  station  will  increase  its  hours 
from  67  to  129  Vi  when  it  goes  full  time, 
and  will  be  on  the  air  from  6:30  a.m.  to 
midnight  seven  days  a  week. 

The  extended  schedule  will  permit  an 
expansion  of  the  station’s  educational 
programs  as  well  as  local  news  and 
events,  according  to  Fryer. 

WDCB  is  currently  staffed  by  a 
director,  program  and  operations 
coordinators,  a  music  assistant,  traffic 
assistant,  part-time  maintenance  engin¬ 
eer  and  three  student  aides.  Going 
full-time  will  necessitate  the  hiring  of  a 
news  and  public  affairs  assistant,  two 
part-time  announcers  and  three  addi¬ 
tional  student  aides  who  will  work  18 
hours  a  week. 


By  CRAIG  A.  RICE 

The  College  of  DuPage  will  save  taxpayers  an  estimated  $300,000  annually 
through  energy  conservation  measures  that  will  cost  a  little  over  $1  million, 
according  to  Art  Sykes,  director  of  public  services. 

The  measures  are  being  funded  by  two  federal  grants  totaling  $486,324.  The 
balance  will  be  picked  up  by  the  school.  The  grants  were  obtained  through  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Ken  Yoshitani,  president  of  EME,  Inc.,  Lombard,  is  the  energy  consultant  in 
charge  of  the  design  studies  and  energy  conservation  proposals  that  have  been 
underway  since  EME’s  inception  in  the  fall  of  1979.  Most  of  the  proposals  are 
under  construction,  some  have  already  been  completed,  and  the  whole  project 
should  be  finished  within  one  year. 

“THE  SCHOOL’S  administration  and  management  has  been  very  aggressive  in 
undertaking  the  conservation  program,”  said  Yoshitani.  “We’ve  spent  over  $1 
million  to  date,  but  that  will  be  fully  recovered  in  about  three  years,  once  all  of  the 
measures  are  implemented.” 

During  the  ’83-’84  school  year,  the  college  used  almost  17  million  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity,  costing  $1,248,642;  over  730,000  therms  of  natural  gas  (73  billion 
BTUs),  costing  $304,426;  and  11.7  million  gallons  of  water,  costing  $24,513, 
according  to  Sykes’  office. 

For  the  ’84-’85  school  year,  gas  rates  will  jump  an  estimated  15  percent,  and 
electricity,  10  percent,  for  a  total  cost  estimate  of  $1.75  million  for  the  three 
utilities. 

“WE  WERE  fortunate  to  have  started  early  in  the  federal  energy  conservation 
program,”  said  Sykes.  “Now  that  so  many  other  schools  have  tapped  into  the 
money,  the  grants  are  smaller  and  harder  to  obtain.” 

Sykes’  office  has  received  letters  of  commendation  from  both  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy.  En  route  is  a  certificate  from  the  ENR  Awards  Program  for  the  excellence 
of  CD’s  energy  conservation  program. 

The  conservation  measures  will  be,  or  have  been,  instituted  in  the  Instructional 
Center,  PE  Center  and  Buildings  M  and  J.  They  will  affect  electricity,  gas  and 
water  consumption. 

THE  MEASURES  are  as  follows: 

During  the  summer  quarter  for  the  last  five  years,  a  four-day  work  week  has 
been  in  effect,  allowing  the  twin  1,800-ton  air  chillers  to  be  shut  off  18  hours  earlier, 
for  an  estimated  cost  savings  of  $90,000  this  year  alone. 
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What's  happening 


Flu  shots 

Influenza  vaccine  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  from  now  until  Dec.  14  through 
CD’s  health  center. 

“The  elderly  and  persons  with 
chronic  lung  or  heart  disease  or 
frequent  respiratory  infections  should 
receive  the  shot,”  said  Val  Burke,  RN. 
The  cost  is  $4. 

“Those  with  cold  symptoms  should 
not  be  vaccinated  until  they  recover,” 
said  Burke.  “No  one  should  receive  the 
injection  if  they  are  allergic  to  eggs, 
chicken  feathers  or  dander  (scales  from 
hair,  feathers  or  skin). 


Police  beat 

Wednesday,  Oct.  3 

A  coat  rack  was  stolen  from  the  IC 
chemistry  lab  of  William  F.  Kramer, 
who  thought  the  rack  was  merely 
moved  over  the  summer. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  2 

Theresa  Berlet  left  her  wallet  in  her 
backpack  in  the  second  floor  study 
lounge  at  11:10  a.m.  to  purchase  a  cola 
in  the  vending  machines  a  few  feet 
away.  Berlet  returned  to  find  her 
backpack  open  and  her  wallet  missing. 
The  wallet  was  valued  at  $33. 

Monday,  Oct.  1 

Theresa  Romere  left  her  purse  on  the 
countertop  in  the  game  room,  SRC 


No  appointment  is  necessary.  Shots 
will  be  given  in  room  3-H  of  the  IC 
Building  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Mondays  through  Thursdays,  and  from 
8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Fridays. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2154. 

Welsh  on  ceramics 

Stan  Welsh,  California  ceramic  artist, 
will  present  a  slide/lecture  and 
demonstration  of  his  work  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  today  in  M123. 

Welsh  is  currently  exhibiting  his 
ceramics  in  the  Esther  Saks  Gallery, 
311  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago. 


1020,  to  go  to  the  ticket  sales  booth. 
Returning  within  five  minutes,  she 
found  her  purse  was  missing.  The  purse 
was  recovered  15  minutes  later  in  a 
men’s  room  in  the  IC  building  with  a 
$36  loss. 

A  class  ring  was  removed  from  the 
secured  car  of  David  Romero  at  8  p.m. 
Monday.  The  car  was  parked  in  lot  5. 
The  ring  was  valued  at  $150. 

Thursday,  Sept.  20 

When  leaving  the  bookstore  at  11:30 
a.m.,  Debbrah  Ulbrich  discovered  her 
watch  was  missing.  The  white-gold 
Seiko  watch  was  valued  at  $595. 


Welsh  teaches  ceramics  at  San  Jose 
State  University.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Education  for  Ceramic  Arts 
and  received  his  master’s  degree  in  fine 
arts  from  Alfred  (N.Y.)  University. 

Writing  effectively 

A  seminar  on  “effective  writing 
communication”  will  be  offered  by  CD’s 
Business  and  Professional  Institute 
Tuesdays,  Oct.  16  and  23,  from  7  to  10 
p.m.  in  K127. 

Course  content  includes  choosing  the 
best  word,  planning  for  results,  making 
sentences  readable,  setting  the  proper 
tone  and  closing  effectively. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Chuck  Nowak,  858-2800,  ext. 
2244. 

Seminar  for  secretaries 

A  “seminar  for  secretaries”  will  be 
conducted  by  CD’s  Business  and 
Professional  Institute  on  Thursdays, 
Oct.  18  and  25,  from  7  to  10  p.m.  in 
K127. 

Course  content  includes  building  a 
professional  image,  interpersonal  com¬ 
munication,  listening,  effective  writing, 
time  management,  telephone  technique, 
and  memory  skills 

The  fee  is  $55. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Chuck  Nowak.  858-2800.  ext.  2244. 

Look  at  creationism 

Creationism  will  be  examined  and 
discussed  by  Walter  E.  Massey  in  a 


lecture  titled,  "God  and  the  Scientist: 
The  Delicate  Alliance,”  at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  17,  in  SRC  1024  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  student  activi¬ 
ties. 

Massey  is  a  professor  of  physics  and 
vice  president  for  research  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Salute  to  Basie 

A  musical  salute  to  Count  Basie  will 
be  staged  by  CD’s  jazz  ensemble  at  8 
p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  19  in  the  Performing 
Arts  Center  of  Building  M. 

The  event  will  include  “Tickle -Toe,’  ^ 
composed  by  saxophonist  -Lester  l 
Young,  and  “Put  It  Right  There,”  a 
tribute  to  Basie  from  the  Louis  Bellson 
band.  “Lonely  Street"  will  feature  the 
alto  saxophone  of  Gloria  Larson  of 
Warrenville,  while  Kathi-  Scandora  fo 
Wheaton  will  perform  a  sax  solo  in  , 
“Midnight  Freight.” 

Tickets  are  $3  in  advance,  $4  at  the 
door. 

Class  on  opera 

“Barber  of  Seville”  and  “Carmen’ 
will  be  examined  in  "Evening  at  the 
Opera,”  which  will  meet  from  7  to  10  j 
p.m.  Mondays,  Oct.  29  to  Dec.  10,  in 
Downers  Grove  High  School.  The  cost  ! 
is  $48. 

Students  will  attend  performances  of 
“Barber  of  Seville”  Monday,  Nov.  26 
and  “Carmen”  Thursday,  Dec.  13,  at  j 
the  Lyric  Theater.  Tickets  will  be 
available  from  the  instructor,  Carol 
Wolfson. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents 
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*  *  *  * 
God  and  the  Scientist:  The  Delicate 
Alliance 


FREE  LECTURE 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Massry  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Argonne  National 
Lab.  Speaking  on  “God  and  the 
Scientist:  The  Delicate  Alliance.” 


GO  AHEAD 

Get  Yourself 
Involved 
Join  the 
Student 
Activities 
Volunteer 
Program 

Call  the  Student  Activities 
Office 

858-2800,  Ext.  2450 or 
Drop  in  SRC  1019 
The  Friends  are  Fine 


Wednesday,  October  1 7 
7:30  p.m.,  SRC  1024 


FREE  FILM:  Trading  Places,  Starring  Eddie  Murphy 

and  Dan  Aykroyd 

SRC  1024 


October  19  8:00 p.m 
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Lrk  High  School  in  January,  1984.  Chase,  a 
iird-quarter  freshman,  is  majoring  in  business.  She  is 
rently  employed  at  T.J.  Maxx  and  plans  to  work 
way  up  to  a  management  position  there  after 
npleting  her  associate’s  degree. 

| ‘‘I  want  to  get  involved  at  CD  because  I  did  not  get 
volved  in  high  school  and  I  regret  it,”  said  Chase. 

JIM  KRUSE  was  graduated  from  York  Community 
ligh  School  in  June  1984.  Kruse,  a  liberal  arts  major, 
ans  to  transfer  to  either  Elmhurst  College  or 
{uPaul  University  where  he  will  major  in 
perchandising.  He  is  the  senior  part-time  salesman  at 
onard’s  Store  for  Men  in  Elmhurst  which  is  owned 
Elmhurst  Mayor  Abner  Ganet.  Kruse  feels  that  he 
ould  be  an  asset  to  the  SG  board  since  he  has 
[learned  a  lot”  from  Mayor  Ganet. 

I  KRISTEN  MORKUNAS  was  also  graduated  early 
om  Lake  Park  High  School  in  January,  1984.  She  is 
I  third-quarter  freshman  majoring  in  business  and 
[Ians  to  transfer  to  Eastern  next  year.  She 
articipated  in  both  orchestra  and  color  guard  at  Lake 
{ark  High  School. 

‘I  find  a  lot  of  things  I  would  like  to  change  and 


feel  that  I  could  do  more  as  a  board  member  than  as  a 
student,”  said  Morkunas.  “The  board  position  would 
give  me  the  power  to  make  necessary  changes.” 

THERESA  RICHIER,  a  1983  Westmont  High 
School  graduate,  is  a  third-quarter  freshman  majoring 
in  public  jlations.  She  plans  to  transfer  to  DePaul 
University  or  Northern  Illinois  University. 

Richier  served  on  Westmont  High  School’s  student 
government  for  three  years.  She  was  involved  in  the 
ski  club  and  prom,  homecoming,  and  spirit 
committees  and  also  was  a  homecoming  nominee. 

“I  am  really  interested  in  what’s  going  on  at  CD 
and  would  like  to  promote  student  activities,”  said 
Richier.  “A  lot  of  good  things  go  on  at  CD  and  I 
would  like  to  make  students  better  informed  of  them." 

DAN  SASSANO  was  graduated  from  Glenbard 
South  High  School  in  June,  1982.  He  has  been  a 
part-time  student  since  his  junior  year  of  high  school. 
Sassano  is  majoring  in  hotel/restaurant  management 
and  plans  to  transfer  to  Michigan  State  or  Ohio  State 
for  his  bachelor’s  degree.  He  also  hopes  to  attend  law 
school. 

Sassano  was  employed  as  a  manager  of  a 
McDonald's  and  was  graduated  from  its  basic 


management  operations  program.  He  quit  at  the 
intermediate  management  phase  at  McDonald’s  “to 
put  school  as  my  number-one  priority.” 

“I  see  SG  as  a  way  to  not  only  help  myself  but  to 
help  others,”  said  Sassano. 

Currently  he  is  an  alternate  to  the  student  advisory 
committee  which  voices  complaints  to  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  His  two  major  concerns 
are  transfer  credits  and  educating  high  school 
students  about  course  requirements. 

DEAN  WOLFER  was  graduated  from  Campion 
Academy  in  Loveland,  Colo.,  in  June,  1973.  He  is 
married  and  the  father  of  two  children.  Wolfer  is 
majoring  in  chemical  engineering  and  pre-law.  He 
plans  to  transfer  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
then  go  on  to  law  school. 

“I  like  CD  a  lot  and  think  it’s  a  good  school,”  said 
Wolfer.  "I  would  like  to  serve  the  students.” 

Wolfer  has  a  special  interest  in  part-time  students 
and  says  he  views  the  board  position  as  a  “learning 
experience.” 

Wolfer  was  president  of  his  junior  class  at  Campion, 
vice-president  of  Village  Club,  a  social  group,  and  on 
the  national  ski  patrol  in  Michigan. 


nergy  costs 
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In  all  of  the  buildings,  water  flow  restrictors  have  been  installed  on  water  faucets 
|>r  a  savings  of  over  $5,000  annually. 

1  A  “building  automation  system”  is  being  installed  in  the  SRC  to  monitor  and 
bntrol  all  energy  conservation  systems  in  permanent  buildings  on  campus.  The 
omputerized  BAS  is  the  “brains”  of  the  program. 

:  THE  BULK  of  the  money  has  been  spent  in  the  IC,  though,  beginning  with  the 
pstallation  of  a  variable  air  volume  system  that  changes  the  amount  of  air 
rculating  throughout  the  building,  with  a  constant  temperature,  rather  than  a 
ady  supply  of  air  at  a  changing  temperature.  This  will  eliminate  hot  and  cold 
|)ots,  and  has  allowed  a  more  efficient,  400-horsepower  fan  motor  to  replace  the 
[  1,053  hp.  unit.  The  system  cost  $260,000  and  will  save  about  $30,000  annually. 
Solar  film  is  being  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  IC  windows  to  reflect  solar 
liation  during  the  summer,  and  will  act  as  a  heat  transfer  barrier  that  will  keep 
i  the  heat  or  cold,  depending  on  the  season.  The  film  will  cost  $53,849  and  save 
nost  $16,000  annually. 

Insulation  and  new  dry  wall  has  been  added  to  the  interior  of  the  exterior  metal 
{alls  and  saves  $22,000  each  year. 

A  NEW  FURNACE  has  been  installed  in  the  IC,  with  water  coils  in  the  smoke 
|tack  that  are  part  of  the  “boiler  economizer”  which  preheats  water  entering  the 
oiler  system.  The  furnace  cost  $49,200  and  will  save  roughly  $18,000  annually, 
[nth  the  oiler  economizer. 

Classroom  lighting  in  the  IC  will  enter  the  space-age  when  infrared  motion 
letectors  replace  the  present  light  switches.  The  infrared  units  can  sense  when 
people  are  in  the  room  and  will  activate  the  lights.  Bids  for  system  will  be  accepted 
beginning  next  month;  the  expected  cost  will  be  around  $35,000  and  will  save 
pl5,000  a  year. 

Other  lighting  modifications  include  the  switch  from  150-watt,  incandescent 
lighting  in  the  hallways  to  30-watt  fluorescent  and,  in  some  cases,  9-watt 
fluorescent  lighting.  Also,  the  master  switches  in  the  office  suites  are  being 
{eplaced  by  individual  switches  in  each  office. 

IN  THE  SHOP  areas,  additional  exhaust  fans  will  be  installed,  and  automatic 
jiampers  are  to  be  fitted  to  existing  exhaust  hoods  to  provide  safer  and  more 
Efficient  ventilation.  The  tailpipe  exhaust  system  will  also  be  revamped  for  safer 
pperation. 

The  exhaust  systems  in  the  biology  laboratories  will  be  upgraded  to  better 
{emove  formaldehyde  fumes,  and  other  toxic  fumes  from  the  labs. 

Conservation  measures  in  Buildings  J  and  M  include  the  change  to  the  more 
{fficient  fluorescent  lighting  and  insulation  of  the  ceilings,  along  with  the 
nsulation  of  the  exterior  walls  in  Building  J. 

AN  ENERGY  conservation  proposal  that  has  yet  to  be  approved  by  the  Board 
[if  Trustees  is  the  addition  of  one  1,000-ton  air  chiller  for  use  during  off-peak  loads 
pf  the  air  conditioning  system. 

CD’s  latest  grant  application  for  the  installation  of  new  furnaces,  solar  film  and 
fchilled  water  interconnectors  to  the  air  chillers  in  Buildings  K  and  M,  and  a  cooling 
Ian  power  controller  in  the  IC,  was  denied.  The  ENR  cited  too  long  of  a  cost 
Recover  period  of  19  years  as  the  reason  for  the  denial,  according  to  Richard  Miller, 
rector  of  development. 

“Conservation  measures  that  can  be  taken  by  students  and  faculty  include 
ng  off  unused  lights  and  studying  in  the  library,  rather  than  in  the 
flassrooms,”  according  to  Sykes. 


■Traffic  courses 

The  transportation  program  will  be 
[  offering  courses  in  traffic  and  physical 
|  distribution  in  the  winter  quarter. 

Freight  Loss  and  Damage  Claims, 
|  Transportation  214,  will  meet  Monday 
nights  with  Don  Matras,  traffic 
manager  of  Griffin  Pipe  Products,  as 
the  instructor. 


Transportation  198,  Advanced  Im¬ 
port/Export,  will  be  offered  Wednesday 
nights  and  Transportation  105,  Air 
Freight,  is  scheduled  for  Thursday 
nights. 

Additional  information  is  available 
from  Jean  Ford  Woodcock,  coordinator 
of  the  program,  at  868-2800,  ext. 
2572/73. 


=H  Manager  Trainees 


If  you  are  at  least  21  years  of  age,  enjoy  working  with  peo¬ 
ple,  are  business  oriented,  eager  to  learn,  lead  and 
achieve. .  .we  want  to  talk  to  you! 

We  need  enthusiastic,  hard-working  trainees  to  grow  with 
us.  Trainees  become  Managers  quickly  and  Managers 
soon  become  interested  in  bigger  things  like  DOMINO'S 
PIZZA  FRANCHISES.  Send  your  resume  to  a 
company  that’s  going  places! 

8600  W.  Bryn  Mawr  Ave.,  Suite  700  North 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
Attn;  Steve  Kasprzak 

equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 
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NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 


As  the  need  for  specialized  health  care  continues  to  grow,  Northwestern 
College  of  Chiropractic  can  help  you  enter  a  satisfying  career  taking  care  of 
people  as  a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic. 

Committed  to  high  standards  in  education  and  research  for  over  40  years, 
Northwestern  offers  you  comprehensive  chiropractic  training  on  a  modern 
campus  distinguished  for  its  excellent  facilities  and  dedicated  teaching  staff. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic  can 
help  you  achieve  your  career  goals,  complete  the  form  below  or  call  the 
admissions  office  TOLL  FREE  at  1-800-328-8322,  Extension  290  or  collect  at 
(612)  888-4777. 


Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic 

Name _ 


S  Address_ 

j  City  _ 

i  Phone  (_ 


State 


Zip. 


-)- 


Years  of  college  experience.. 


I 


SEND  TO;  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic, 
Admissions  Office,  2501  West  84th  Street, 
Bloomington,  Minnesota  55431 
1-800-328-8322,  Extension  290;  collect  at  (612)  888-4777 


411 
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Unsigned  editorials  are  the  opinion  of  the  COURIER  editorial  board  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  students,  faculty  or  the  CD  ad¬ 
ministration.  Signed  material  represents  the  opinion  of  the  author, 

Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 
Rick  Galfano,  managing  editor 
Chris  Aiello,  opinion  editor 


Debates  give  us  choice 

Okay,  all  you  guys  and  gals,  it’s  time  once  again  to  use  that  great  talent 
given  to  all  humans.  The  power  to  make  a  rational,  informed  choice. 

Presidential  elections?  Goodness  no.  We  get  to  worry  about  that  next 
months.  Right  now,  it’s  time  to  make  that  all-important  decision  of  who 
will  represent  your  best  interests  while  serving  in  the  capacity  of  student 
government.  (You  know  them  —  they’re  the  group  that  sells  pizza  every 
year.) 

Some  of  you  may  ask  —  “Why  should  I  vote?  I  have  no  idea  who’s 
running  or  why  .  .  .  furthermore,  what  exactly  does  SG  do?” 

Well  gang,  your  big  chance  has  arrive.  Breaking  tradition  this  year,  the 
“voice  of  the  students”  has  decided  to  hold  a  debate.  Everyone  running  for 
a  position  as  an  SG  member  will  be  present  to  answer  your  questions  and 
state  their  ideas  on  what  function  SG  supposedly  serves.  This  is  done,  of 
course,  so  that  the  voters  will  know  who  the  candidates  are  and  what  they 
plan  to  do  if  elected. 

Another  function  of  the  debates  is  to  let  the  students  know  that  an 
election  is  just  around  the  comer. 

Traditionally,  though,  SG  elections  have  attracted  only  a  handful  of 
concerned  voters.  Last  spring,  just  over  600  ballots  were  cast  from  a 
population  of  more  than  25,000  scholars.  Many  of  those  who  voted  didn’t 
know  who  they  were  voting  for  or  why,  largely  for  lack  of  such  a  debate. 
The  rest  voted  for  their  friends. 

Students,  the  debates  will  be  held  Oct.  15  in  SRC  1024  (the 
multi-purpose  room).  The  fun  commences  at  noon.  Let’s  all  try  to  attend, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  just  break  a  bad  habit  which  affects  many 
Americans  —  apathy.  Let’s  get  involved. 

Citizens  in  other  countries  of  the  world  wish  they  had  the  choice. _ 


Talking  transfer 


By  DON  DAME 


The  purpose  of  “Talking  Transfer”  is 
to  provide  students  with  information 
about  transferring  to  a  four-year  college 
or  university. 

During  the  year,  we  will  be 
discussing  such  topics  as  rumors  about 
transferring;  how  to  select  a  transfer 
school;  conversation  tapes  with  com¬ 
ments  from  former  students  who  have 
transferred  to  a  four-year  college  or 
university;  the  Advising  Center,  and 
PICS  at  CD;  transfer  information 
resources  at  CD;  Transfer  Student  Day 
programs  at  four-year  schools;  the 
value  of  an  AA  or  AS  degree  for 
transferring  and  many  other  relevant 
issues. 

The  Advising  Center,  IC  2012,  and 
the  Planning  Information  Center  for 
Students  (PICS)  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Center,  contain  a  number  of 
helpful  resources,  including  the  Advis¬ 
ing  Handbook,  for  students  thinking 
about  transferring  to  a  four-year  college 
or  university.  Both  of  these  facilities 
have  on  file  transfer  handbooks  from 
some  four-year  schools,  college  cata¬ 
logs,  applications  and  other  materials. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  18,  the  second 
annual  College  Fair  will  be  held  at  the 
College  of  DuPage  physical  education 


and  community  recreation  center. 
Representatives  from  four-year  schools 
will  be  on  campus  to  discuss 
transferring  and  answer  questions.  The 
sessions  on  Oct.  18  will  be  from  10  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.,  and  6:30  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

The  College  Fair  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  meet  with  many 
representatives  from  colleges  and 
universities,  gain  information  and  have 
questions  answered. 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to 
attend  the  morning  session,  because 
they  will  probably  have  the  opportunity 
for  more  individual  time  with  represen¬ 
tatives,  than  during  the  evening 
session. 

Those  students  planning  to  transfer 
to  a  four-year  college  or  university  for 
fall  1985  should  apply  early.  Last  year, 
a  number  of  four-year  schools  "closed” 
admissions  earlier  than  the  admission 
deadline  dates  stated  in  their  catalogs. 
Early  application  also  is  advisable  for 
those  students  in  need  of  financial  aid 
or  residence  hall  (dormitory)  housing. 

In  the  next  column,  I  will  discuss  the 
Advising  Handbook  as  an  important 
resource  for  students  and  also  relay 
suggestions  and  perceptions  from 
former  students  who  have  transferred. 


Aiello’s  alley 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

Why  are  all  you  Americans  so 
obsessed  with  sex?  I  mean,  really,  all 
this  fuss  over  a  few  simple,  minute 
nerve  endings. 

The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine,  Dick, 
offered  to  buy  me  lunch.  Dick  doesn’t 
buy  lunch  very  often  so  I  accepted.  My 
first  mistake. 

During  the  course  of  our  conversa¬ 
tion,  Dick  brought  up  his  latest  love.  I 
nodded  my  way  through  his  story  and 
told  him  Karol  and  I  had  just  gone  out 
last  Friday. 

“DID  YA  get  it?”  he  asked. 

“That's  none  of  your  business.  Why 
do  you  have  to  know  about  what  we  did 
on  our  date?  Besides,  we  had  a  real 
good  time.  She’s  fun;  we  laughed  a 
lot.” 

“You  didn’t,”  Dick  said. 

“ALL  RIGHT,  I  didn’t  —  as  far  as 
you  know.” 

“Did  you  really?”  Dick  asked  with  a 
Grand  Canyon-like  smile  on  his  face. 

“I  didn’t  say  anything.  You’re 
jumping  to  conclusions,  as  usual.  Is 
that  the  only  reason  someone  can  have 
to  go  out  with  a  girl;  is  sex  your 
primary  objective?” 

“EVENTUALLY,”  DICK  said,  “you 
have  to  work  your  way  up  to  it.  Getting 
a  girl  into  bed  is  an  art  form.  A  real 
craft  and  one  of  the  few  left.  It’s  a 
God-given  gift,  if  you  will." 

“You  don’t  see  the  point.  You  go  out 
on  dates  to  find  out  what  you  like  in  a 
girl  and  what  you  don’t  like,  and  you 
try  to  have  fun  doing  it.” 

“Oh!  Well,  I  agree  with  you  there,” 
Dick  said  with  his  eyes  all  aglow. 

“WAIT  A  minute;  you  don’t  get  it.” 

“Sure  I  do.  I  always  have  fun  when 
I’m  doing  it;  having  fun  makes  it  all 
that  much  more  interesting,”  Dick  said. 

Dick  definitely  didn’t  get  the  idea. 

“Didn’t  your  mother  ever  teach  you 
anything?  You  have  to  take  dating  a 
step  at  a  time.” 

“NO,  MY  mom  never  told  me  'bout 
things  like  that.  She  left  it  up  to  my 
dad.  He  taught  me  each  step.  First  ya 

“Dick,  you’re  getting  a  little  loud. 
Try  to  relax.  Here,  drink  your  drink.” 

"See,  that's  your  problem,”  Dick 
said,  reaching  for  his  glass.  You  drink 
’cause  you  don’t  get  it  enough.” 


“WAIT  A  minute,  I  don’t  drink  that 
much  and  how  do  you  know  what  I  do 
and  don’t  do.” 

“What?” 

“You  know  what  I  mean.” 

“YOU  WANT  to  know  how  I  can 
tell?” 

“Yeah,  I  want  to  know.” 

“I  just  know;  I  can  tell.  You've 
already  had  three  snifts  of  Mezcal  and 
it’s  only  two  o’clock,”  Dick  said.  “I'll 
bet  you  haven’t  had  it  in  three 
months.” 

“I’VE  GOT  you  there;  just  last 
week,  or  no,  it  was  —  you  might  be 
right  at  that.” 

“I  told  you  I  could  tell.  I  was  always 
taught  that  if  you  can’t  remember  the 
date  of  the  last  one,  you  need  it.” 

"Maybe  for  you,  but  I  don’t  need  it. 

“BULL!  COME  on,  admit  it,  you 
want  it.” 

“No,  really.” 

“Come  on,  we’re  friends,  you  can  tell 
me.” 

,  “O.K.,  all  right,  maybe  I  could  use  it 
but  I’m  not  going  to  die  without  it.  I 
mean,  sex  is  like  money  —  you  can 
always  use  more  but  you  can’t  just  go 
and  take  it.” 

“Exactly.  I  don't  just  take  it,  I 
seduce  it.  You’re  right;  it’s  like  money, 
but  haven’t  you  ever  heard  of  a  con 
artist?” 

“Hmmm.  Good  point.” 

"Yeah,  I  know.  Hey  look  at  the  time. 
I  gotta  go;  I’m  already  late.  Can  you 
grab  the  tab?”  Dick  said,  darting  out  of 
the  cafe. 

And  I  thought  he  was  supposed  to 
pay.  My  second  mistake. 
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Letters 


Another  award  winner 

To  the  Editor: 

Congratulations  on  a  fine  first  issue  of  the  COURIER!  Your  hard  work  is 
apparent  within  its  pages.  Looks  like  the  newspaper  is  heading  toward  another 
award-winning  year. 

Particularly  admirable  about  this  year’s  journal  is  its  philosophy  to 
constructively  criticize  CD  while,  at  the  same  time,  offering  suggestions  to  better 
the  institution. 

Good  luck  to  you  and  your  staff. 

Sincerely, 

Mark  Pfefferman,  Glen  Ellyn, 
member,  CD  Board  of  Trustees 

P.S.  I  would  gladly  give  up  my  special  parking  permit  if  a  majority  of  the  college 
community  feels  it  would  help  solve  the  crowded  lot  situation.  Let  me  know. 

Where  are  the  educators? 

To  the  Editor: 

The  article  headlined  “Educators  give  Reagan  low  marks,”  in  the  Oct.  5  issue, 
would  more  accurately  read  “Student  groups  unsatisfied  with  Reagan  policies.”  Of 
the  five  sources  cited  in  the  article,  only  one  educator,  Iris  Molotsky  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors,  voiced  any  complaint  with 
Reagan  policies.  Two  of  the  other  sources,  Shawne  Murphy  and  Kathy  Ozer,  are 
representatives  of  student  groups,  not  faculty.  The  remaining  two  sources  used  in 
the  article,  Art  Martinez  and  John  Silber,  can  certainly  be  classified  as  educators 
since  they  are  presidents  at  Orange  Coast  Community  College  in  California  and 
Boston  University,  respectively,  but  neither  are  cited  as  being  unhappy  with 
Reagan  policies.  In  fact,  Martinez  is  quoted  to  have  not  noticed  many  of  the  effects 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  and  Silber  is  actually  quoted  as  saying  that  both  his 
university  and  its  students  “.  .  .  are  far  better  off  now  than  they  were  four  years 
ago.” 

So,  why  am  I  making  all  this  fuss?  Well,  I  simply  want  to  note  that  if  those 
responsible  for  this  article  wish  it  to  be  true  that  our  nation's  educators  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  administration’s  policies  (perhaps  to  bring  credibility 
to.  the  idea  that  it  is  time  for  a  change),  then  they  should  at  least  be  responsible 
enough  to  find  a  few  educators  who  are  able  to  authenticate  their  bias. 

Steve  Seeker,  Wheaton 


If  you  could  change  one  thing  in  the 
world,  what  would  it  be  and  why? 

Diana  Sakolasi,  Addison:  “Change 
the  fashion;  it  could  be  more  bizarre, 
wild.” 

Cathy  Markderosian,  Western 
Springs:  “United  States  and  Russian 
relations,  to  make  the  world  safer.” 


Amy  Peterson,  Addison:  “I’d  im¬ 
prove  people’s  sociality  in  hopes  of 
making  a  friendlier  world.” 


Teresa  Romere 


Teresa  Romere,  Montgomery: 
"World  politics,  because  no  one  can 
cooperate.  The  world  needs  more 
cooperation  to  bring  the  world  togeth¬ 
er.” 

Bill  Powell,  Wheaton:  “I’d  make  it  so 
that  nuclear  weapons  could  not  even  be 
invented,  just  to  make  the  world  a  safer 
place.” 

Diana  Roush,  Woodridge:  "Nuclear 
bombs.  I  do  not  feel  they  should  exist. 
Too  much  power  is  in  the  hands  of  too 
few  people.” 


Charlie  DeMory 


Charlie  DeMory,  Wheaton:  “Wipe 
out  the  term  minority.  People  should  be 
treated  as  equals.” 

Theresa  Richier,  Downers  Grove: 
“All  governmental  systems;  the  whole 


world  should  be  under  one  leader  to 
abolish  wars  and  nuclear  armament.” 

Joe  Howacki,  Hanover  Park:  “I 
would  like  to  see  more  peace  in  the 
world.” 

Sue  Apel,  Naperville:  “Parking  at 
CD.  I  got  seven  tickets  in  the  past 
seven  days.” 

Shelly  Davis,  Carol  Stream:  “I’d 
eliminate  nuclear  bombs  because  I 
value  life.” 

Mike  Rasmusen,  Hanover  Park:  “A 
new  president  of  the  United  States. 
Ronald  Reagan  is  not  for  the  middle 
class.” 

Karen  Boland,  Darien:  “Politics  — 
everyone  keeps  talking  about  the  war 
—  the  final  bomb.  They  do  nothing  for 
anything  or  anyone  else  —  just  their 
big  war!” 

Jim  Lata,  Woodridge:  “I  would 
smooth  out  any  rough  edges  in  my 
relationship  with  my  girlfriend.” 


Sandy  Roski,  Carol  Stream:  “Change 
people’s  racial  prejudices.  Why?  We 
need  an  equal  chance  to  be  ourselves.” 


Jane  Buenaventure 


Jane  Buenaventure,  Willow  brook:  “I 
would  make  more  unity  in  the  world. 
People  should  be  able  to  live  together 
peacefully.” 

Bill  Krushing,  Naperville:  “Don’t  be 
prejudiced;  people  should  not  judge 
others  by  how  they  look.” 

Lee  Jruby,  Lisle:  “Competitiveness; 
it  would  lessen  the  stress  factor  in 
everybody’s  life.” 

Margaret  Krause,  Bloomingdale: 
"Starvation.  So  people  wouldn’t  starve 
—  live  longer  —  have  healthier  lives.” 

Rich  Gleasen,  Hoffman  Estates: 
“Poverty  —  there’s  no  reason  for  it  — 
too  much  waste;  with  what  we  waste  — 
others  could  live  well.” 


Jeff  Herdzia,  Hinsdale:  “Change  the 
cost  of  college,  so  people  could  get 
educated  easier.” 

Jeff  Simeral,  Wheaton:  “CD’s 
parking;  to  make  getting  to  classes  on 
time  much  easier.” 

Kathy  Wood,  Bloomingdale:  “The 
parking  facilities  here.  So  I  won’t  have 
to  look  a  half  hour  to  find  a  parking  spot 
when  I’m  late.” 

Greg  Anderson,  Lisle:  “Overemploy¬ 
ment;  less  people  to  cause  trouble.” 

Mark  Fallon,  Lisle:  “Total  nuclear 
disarmament,  to  keep  the  world  intact.” 

Mike  Cozzi,  Lombard:  “World  preju¬ 
dice,  because  everyone  is  a  person  and 
you  shouldn’t  criticize  them.  The 
quicker  the  world  becomes  unified,  the 
better  it  will  be.” 

Jeanette  Madel,  Glen  Ellyn:  “People, 
because  most  people  are  rotten,  and 


inconsiderate.” 

Gloria  Caldrone,  Medinah:  “Get  rid 
of  all  abusive  drugs  because  they  are 
destroying  bodies  and  minds.” 

Steve  Fritsch,  Wheaton:  “I  would 
cut  down  on  the  population  so  the 
quality  of  life  would  be  raised.” 

Chris  Lane,  Indian  Head  Park:  “Too 
many  things  to  decide  from  —  can’t 
decide.” 

Michelle  Travasar,  Roselle:  “The 
president  should  be  fired;  he  doesn’t 
keep  promises.” 

Karen  Krause,  Bloomingdale:  "To 
stop  pollution  for  better  living  condi¬ 
tions.” 

Ginger  Conrole,  Lombard:  "Stop  the 
production  of  nuclear  arms.” 

Jim  Donovan,  Lombard:  “Probably 
nuclear  war  —  try  to  have  more  peace.” 

Mitch  Grady,  Naperville:  “No  war 
.  .  .  because  it  kills  people." 


Reagan  deals  deception 


By  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN 

Last  month,  Rea- 
gan-Bush  cam¬ 
paign  officials  cited 
a  survey  that 
showed  the  majori¬ 
ty  —  around  57 
percent  —  of  Amer¬ 
icans  between  the 
ages  of  18  to  24 
supported  the  pres¬ 
ident’s  re-election, 
and  that  he  now 
enjoys  his  greatest 
support  from  this 
group. 

Such  statistics  leave  one  wondering  what  is  wrong 
with  America’s  youth  that  they  would  support  a 
candidate  who  has  continually  shown  that  he  is  not 
concerned  about  supporting  them.  He  has  cut  back 
student  aid  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  put 
themselves  through  college,  and  has  demolished 
CETA,  replacing  it  with  an  inadequate  program  run 
by  local  governments. 

Americans  are  roaming  the  streets,  with  neither  a 
home  nor  an  inkling  of  an  idea  where  their  next  meal 
will  come  from  because  Mr.  Reagan  has  cut  public  aid 
and  food  stamp  programs,  while  also  robbing 
thousands  of  underprivileged  children  of  their  school 
lunches. 

WHY  HAS  he  slashed  these  programs?  Supposedly 
to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce  the  national  debt. 


But  the  projected  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  $128.9 
billion,  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  $40 
billion  shortfall  that  he  inherited  from  Carter. 

Then  where  has  this  money  gone?  One  answer  is  the 
defense  budget,  which  has  increased  almost  $100 
billion  in  the  last  two  years  alone.  Mr.  Reagan  is 
showing  us  that  he  would  rather  build  “Peacemaker” 
missiles  than  feed  the  starving  in  our  own  country. 

He  tells  us  that  he  cut  the  unemployment  rate,  but 
what  he  has  really  reduced  is  unemployment 
insurance.  Some  40.7  billion  people  were  in  America 
during  1980,  with  25,658,000,000  gainfully  employed, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  1984  we  find  46.5  billion  resi¬ 
dents  and  only  23,646,000,000  of  them  are  working, 
according  to  the  Monday  Labor  Review. 

REAGAN  TELLS  us  that  Americans  are  enjoying 
a  higher  standard  of  living  than  ever  before,  but 
congressional  reports  note  that  the  number  of  people 
below  the  poverty  level  has  increased  by  2  percent,  the 
median  average  income  has  declined  by  almost  $600, 
and  the  consumer  price  index  has  risen  from  247.0  in 
1980  to  303.3  in  February,  1984. 

He  sends  guns  and  weapons  to  countries  that  need 
food  instead,  while  we  keep  warehouses  full  of  surplus 
produce,  where  it  eventually  decays  and  has  to  be 


disposed  of. 

Six  weeks  before  the  election,  he  tries  to  make  peace 
with  the  Soviet  Union  after  making  jokes  about 
bombing  them. 

HE  NOW  calls  for  peace  in  Central  America  while 
continuing  to  finance  an  illegal  war  in  Nicaragua. 

He  says,  “There  is  no  sane  alternative  to 
negotiations  on  turns  control,”  while  maintaining  a 
policy  of  nuclear  superiority,  and  opening  the 
sluicegates  on  the  materials  to  build  these  weapons. 

Eighty  percent  of  last  year’s  tax  cuts  went  to 
families  earning  between  $20,000  to  $80,000  annually, 
which  is  roughly  half  of  the  population.  By  contrast, 
roughly  the  same  number  of  people  earn  under 
$20,000,  but  they  received  only  7  percent  of  those 
same  cuts,  with  families  earning  under  $10,000 
suffering  a  loss  of  $160  per  household  because  of  the 
budget  cuts,  while  those  earning  over  $40,000  gained 
$2,240,  according  to  Time  magazine. 

“IT  IS  a  political  problem,”  says  Reagan,  adding 
angrily,  “There’s  no  truth  in  it.” 

Tip  O’Neill  has  said,  “Everyone  believes  the 
congressional  budget  office;  no  one  believes  Reagan.” 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  O’Neill  was  wrong  about  the 
public. 
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Blacksdamaged  by  discrimination 

\  The  TIrhftn  T. aa  mi a  — iL  ... 


By  CAL  THOMAS 
The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  the 
35-page  Urban  League  report  on  the 
American  black  male  is  that  it  contains 
a  lot  of  truth.  There  IS  a  “steady 
attrition”  in  the  number  of  black  men 
capable  of  supporting  a  wife  and 
children. 

The  second  thing  to  be  said  about  the 
report  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  More  programs  {done  are  not  the 
answer.  They  do  not  contribute  to  a 
positive  self  image,  which  is  the  root  of 
the  problem. 


The  Urban  League  report  says  the 
black  male  is  damaged  by  discrimina¬ 
tion  which  shows  up  “in  the  form  of 
self-destructive  behavior  such  as  drug 
abuse  and  alcoholism  that  black  men 
are  particularly  heir  to.” 

THE  REV.  E.V.  Hill  believes  he  has 
found  the  answer.  Hill  is  pastor  of  the 
Mt.  Zion  Missionary  Baptist  Church  in 
the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
instrumental  in  restoring  peace  to 
Watts  when  blacks  rioted  in  1968.  He 
also  served  on  the  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives. 

Hill  says  the  problem  for  American 
black  males  can  be  traced  to  the  period 
immediately  following  World  War  II. 
The  black  man  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  job.  The  federal 
government  instituted  a  number  of 
what  Hill  calls  “in  the  meantime 
programs’’  to  overcome  the  job 
disparity  faced  by  black  men  in  the 
postwar  period.  Hill  sees  a  need  for 
similar  “in  the  meantime  programs”  to 
bridge  the  job  gap  for  black  men  today 
as  the  country  moves  into  the 


technological  age  while  waiting  for  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  economic  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  he  supports,  to  work. 
He  believes  the  admiAistration  was 
premature  in  cutting  off  some  of  these 
“in  the  meantime  programs”  such  as 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center, 
which  also  received  foundation  and 
industry  support.  OIC  recruited  all 
unemployed  people,  even  if  they  were 
drunkards.  They  were  put  through 
motivational  and  attitude  adjustment 
courses  to  qualify  them  for  entry-level 
jobs  in  industry  and  were  followed  up 
for  one  year.  Eighty  percent  of  them 
were  black  men. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the 
program’s  operation  in  Los  Angeles, 
Hill  put  743  people  into  full-time  jobs. 
More  than  600  were  in  day  or  night 
classes  and  1,700  were  on  a  waiting  list. 
Hill  is  fighting  to  resurrect  OIC.  He 
says  it  is  not  enough  to  ask  the 
unemployed  to  fill  out  job  applications. 
Many  cannot  even  get  through  this 
first  step  without  attitude  changes  and 
proper  motivation. 


As  a  Marine  Officer,  you  could  be  in  chaise  of 
a  Mach  2  4-  F/A-18A,  a  vertical  take-off  Harrier 
or  one  of  our  other  jets  or  helicopters.  And 
you  could  do  it  by  the  time  you’re  23.  But  it 
takes  a  special  commitment  on  your  part  We 
demand  leaders  at  all 
levels.  We  teach  you  to 
be  one.  If  you’re  a  fresh¬ 
man  or  sophomore,  ask 


Gofarther. 
faster. 


about  our  undergraduate  officer  commissioning 
programs.  If  you’re  a  junior,  check  out  our 
graduate  programs.  Starting  salaries  are  from 
$17,000  to  $23,000.  And  you  can  count  on 
going  farther...  fester. 

Maybe  you  can  be  one  of  us. 


IT  IS  here,  however,  that  Hill  parts 
company  with  those  blacks  who  see 
programs  alone  as  the  answer.  Hill,  who 
has  had  his  life  threatened  by  both  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  believes  that  the  way  black  men 
view  themselves  is  all  important.  He 
has  proved  his  solution  in  the 
laboratory  of  life. 

Hill  tells  the  following  story. 

At  our  church,  we  had  a  class  just 
graduate  in  bus  driving.  We  took  12 
unemployed  school  dropouts.  Four  were 
convicted  felons.  They  came  in  with 
curlers  in  their  hair  and  marijuana 
sticks  in  their  mouths.  We  kept  them 
for  six  months.  We  spent  several  weeks 
exposing  them  to  lectures  from 
successful  people  who  used  to  be  where 
they  were.  Out  of  the  12,  six  stayed 
with  the  program.  I  took  them  to  a 
company  where  I  tried  to  persuade  the 
boss  to  give  these  men  on-the-job 
training.  He  liked  them  so  much  they 
were  hired  outright  and  are  being  paid 
between  $10  and  $12  an  hour.  The  six 
dropouts  are  on  the  comer,  bad-mouth¬ 
ing  the  president.” 

Hill  is  Henry  Higgins  and  the 
unemployed  are  Eliza  Doolittle.  One  of 
his  graduates  was  a  prostitute  who  now 
works  as  an  administrative  secretary 
for  a  television  show. 

“All  she  needed  was  a  good 
self-image,”  he  said. 

“If  the  Republican  Party,”  said  Hill, 
“would  add  just  one  dimension  to  its 
vision,  it  would  have  perfect  vision.  It 
must  prepare  the  unemployed  to  enter 
these  new  jobs  as  they  come  available. 
The  unemployed  must  be  cleaned  up  on 
the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  inside  and 
then  they  will  enter  these  jobs  with 
roughly  the  same  equal  start  enjoyed 
by  others  who  have  not  experienced 
what  these  men  have  gone  through.” 


Do  you  want  to  be  rich? 
(or  just  make  a  tot  of  money) 


International  health  care  company  is 
looking  lor  college  students  for  full 
and  part-time  work, 
yearly  part-time  earnings:  $3-15,000 
yearly  full  time  earnings;  $i  5-60,000 


Call  Capt  Miles  or  Capt  Smith  collect  (312)  353-6692 


hot*' last  hot*- last 

786S.Lomine-Whattcn“ 


'The  Wild  Life’ made  for  cheap  laughs 

m/Mn wAtirT  a  ir  lovable  school  derelict  and  spac 


“THE  WILD  LIFE  ” starring  (clockwise  from  left)  Jenny  Vvrignt,  cnristopner 
Penn  Lea  Thompson,  Eric  Sloltz,  and  Han  Mitchell-Smith,  is  movie  whose 
potential  is  never  realized.  Flick  offers  storyline  geared  for  cheap  laughs. 


CD  fall  arts  ‘ promising ’ 

By  KENT  LEWIS 

Those  who  have  just  started  college  and  are  looking  for  something  to  do  have  a 
few  options  available  to  them  this  fall.  They  can  sit  at  home  and  watch  TV,  go  out 
with  the  same  old  people  to  the  same  old  place  and  have  the  same  old  hangover  or 
they  can  actively  attend,  or  even  participate  in,  CD’s  performing  arts  season  this 
fall 

Leading  off  this  season  will  be  “Bleacher  Bums,"  a  comic  salute  to  the  Chicago 
Cub  baseball  fans.  This  boisterous  comedy,  directed  by  Frank  Tourangeau,  should 

prove  to  be  a  pennant-winning  experience.  .  ,  .  .  . 

FOR  THOSE  who  want  more  drama,  romance  and  music,  CD  has  a  vane  y 
events  scheduled.  This  fall’s  musical,  “She  Loves  Me,”  is  brought  to  life  by  guest 
director  Jim  Tucker,  and  a  “talented  and  energetic  cast.” 

Opined  Lee  Kessleman,  musical  director,  “Fall  is  an  exciting  time  for  me  There 
are  many  new  faces,  along  with  the  renewed  enthusiasm  of  returning  members 
This  year's  DuPage  Choral  has  attracted  a  record  enrollment  of  nearly  i 00 
members  and  CD’s  New  Classic  Singers  have  commissioned  a  piece  composed  by 
Conrad  Susa,  which  will  be  performed  at  CD  Dec.  1.  The  group  now  boasts 
membership  in  the  Association  of  Professional  Vocal  Ensembles. 

Craig  Berger,  director  of  theater,  said  that  “This  will  be  an  exatrng  year  for 
students.  There  will  be  some  really  fine  comedies  with  strongentotommen^ue 
along  with  a  wide  variety  of  unique  subjects  in  theater,  from  An  Evening  o 
Pholmv”  nnpras  to  “Our  Town  “  to  “Bleacher  Bums. 

THURSDAY,  OCT  16,  the  New  Philharmonic  will  stage  its  first  concert.  CD  s 
ensemble  of  professional  musicians  will  be  collaborating  with  the  department  of 
music  at  Northern  Illinois  University,  with  the  soio  taients  D«ne  Ragmns^ 
Jerome  Padorr,  Lee  Strawn  and  Gail  Rohmann,  under  the  direction  of  Harold 

BJUrenthusTasts  may  want  to  attend  “One  ^  the  Count”  Friday  at  8  This 
tribute  to  Count  Basie  includes  favorites  like  One  O  Clock  Jump  and  April 
Paris.”  Tickets  are  $3  in  advance,  and  $4  at  the  door.  Subscription  tickets  (all  four 
concerts)  are  available  for  $8  by  phoning  858-2800,  ext.  2036  ... 

Eddwin  Meyers’  "Night  of  the  Magicians”  is  on  display  Monday  through, 

Thursday  from  noon  until  3  p.m.  and  Sundays  from  1 for'artirt  William  C 
(Building  M)  until  Oct.  25.  On  Oct  28,  the  opening  reception  for  artist  William  C. 

Barrow  will  be  held  from  1  to  4  p.m.  ovhihit  through  Nov  17 

Barrow’s  “Moving  Through  the  Midwest"  will  be  on  exhibit  through  Nov. 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 
Some  months  ago,  I  had  the  chance 
to  view  “Fast  Times  at  Ridgemont 
High”  with  a  friend  who  is  rich  enough 
to  have  cable  TV.  Prior  to  the  film’s 
beginning,  my  prejudices  told  me  I  was 
in  for  another  no-brained,  teenage 
sex-farce  —  complete  with  staggering 
dope-heads,  ear-splitting  acid  rock 
music  and  titillating  nudity. 

Indeed,  all  the  above  elements  were 
incorporated  in  “Fast  Times.”  Howev¬ 
er,  what  lifted  this  particular  flick  up  to 
moderate  heights  was  its  careful 
personifications  of  each  main  character. 
They  appeared  to  be  strikingly  real 
people  and  not  just  an  image  from  a 
Hollywood  screenwriter’s  mind. 

The  dope-heads  were  not  the  central 
theme  in  this  picture;  rather,  they  had 
to  share  screen  time  with  other  high 
schoolers  dealing  with  life’s  daily  peer 
pressures.  Problems  such  as  teenage 
sex,  after-school  jobs  and  personal 
relationships  were  dealt  with  humility, 
while  the  humor  underscored  the  film’s 
overall  quality. 

MY  PREJUDICES  were  back  at 
work  when  I  read  the  press  releases  for 
“The  Wild  Life,”  a  supposedly  hilarious 
comedy  about  what  happens  to 
teenagers  after  they  leave  school  and 
enter  the  work  world. 

On  paper,  this  flick  had  solid 
credentials.  Screenwriter  Cameron 
Crowe  was  responsible  for  the  script  in 
“Fast  Times,”  and  Art  Linson  acted  as 
producer  for  the  project.  With  such 
talent  working  together  on  another 
production,  this  movie  had  potential. 

But  the  potential  is  never  realized 
here.  “The  Wild  Life”  is  nothing  more 
than  a  storyline  geared  for  cheap 
laughs.  No  character  development,  no 
realistic  situations,  no  endearing  per¬ 
formances. 

Let’s  start  with  lead  actor  Christo¬ 
pher  Penn.  His  brother  Sean  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  success  of 
“Fast  Times,”  playing  the  role  of  a 


lovable  school  derelict  and  spacy 
pot-smoker.  In  this  picture,  Chris  Penn 
gets  to  play  the  same  basic  part;  only 
he  swallows  his  lighted  joints  and  likes 
to  exclaim,  “Ay,  it’s  casual!”  9.  lot. 

PENN’S  TOM  Drake  character 
moves  in  with  his  19-year-old  buddy, 
Bill  Conrad  (Eric  Stoltz),  who  is  renting 
a  swank  apartment  in  a  swinging 
singles  complex.  Of  course,  these  two 
kids  are  way  over  their  heads  and  don  t 
quite  fit  in  where  they  live.  With 
raucous  parties  going  every  night,  the 
building  manager  is  ready  to  throw 
both  of  them  out  on  their  ears. 

At  the  same  time,  Penn  keeps  hitting 
on  his  girlfriend,  played  by  Jenny 
Wright,  to  marry  him.  Being  that  she  is 
still  in  high  school  doesn’t  really  seem 
to  matter  to  him  —  marriage  appears 
only  to  be  a  status  symbol.  Penn’s  girl, 
showing  common  sense,  not  only  turns 
him  down  but  refuses  to  see  him  at  all. 

Other  plot  conceptions  include  an 
underaged  woman  having  a  sexual 
affair  with  an  on-duty  patrolman,  and  a 
15-year-old  punk  who  idolizes  a 
deranged  Viet  Nam  war  veteran. 

Perhaps  if  these  two  sub-plots  were 
expanded,  this  movie  would  have  been 
better  off.  For  example,  more  emphasis 
could  have  been  put  on  the  young  boy, 
his  infatuation  with  army  fatigues  and 
worship  for  a  hollowed-out  soldier.  The 
reasons  for  his  feelings  are  ambiguous; 
all  this  kid  does  is  hang  out  and  put  out 
lit  cigarettes  with  his  palm. 

Most  of  all,  “The  Wild  Life”  lacks  a 
strong  adult  character.  Ray  Walston 
secured  that  part  in  “Fast  Times”  and 
was  absolutely  delightful  as  history 
instructor,  Mr.  Hand.  Here,  no 
responsible  grown-up  is  around  to  keep 
some  of  the  kids  in  place,  if  not  just  to 
provide  comic  relief. 

But  even  that  suggestion  probably 
wouldn't  have  helped.  When  a  film  such 
as  this  lacks  respect  for  teenagers  in 
general,  then  the  result  is  a  poor 
representation  of  their  world. 


TV  rates  No.  1  in  survey 

By  CRAIG  A.  RICE 

The  electronic  age  in  mass  media  is  alive  and  well  in  college  students. 

Based  on  a  recent  Courier  survey  on  media  usage  among  CD  students,  75 
percent  of  the  370  students  polled  depend  on  TV  and  radio  for  their  primary 
source  of  news. 

In  fact,  90  percent  of  the  students’  households  own  more  than  one  television 
set,  96  percent  own  three  or  more  radios  and  less  than  2  percent  do  not  watch 
TV  or  listen  to  the  radio. 

TELEVISION  RANKED  first  in  the  news  source  category  at  40  percent; 
radio  was  second  at  35  percent;  and  newspapers  ranked  third  at  22  percent. 
Only  one  percent  considered  magazines  their  primary  source  of  news. 

The  survey  found  that  the  number  of  TV  sets  per  household  had  little  bearing 
on  the  amount  of  time  spent  watching  TV,  and  that  students  spent  an  average 
of  2.2  hours  per  day  in  front  of  the  tube. 

Though  TV  was  the  first  choice  for  news,  network  news  programs  ranked 
eighth  in  overall  standings  and  in  favorite  female  programs,  and  14th  in  the  top 
male  programs. 

HILL  STREET  Blues  finished  number  one  among  both  sexes,  followed  by 
“Mash,”  “All  My  Children,”  “Cheers,”  “Dynasty  ”  and  “General  Hospital.” 

The  favorite  male  program  was  “Mash.”  “All  My  Children  was  tops  for 
females;  and  “Hill  Street  Blues”  was  second  for  both  sexes. 

TV  is  clearly  an  entertainment  medium  with  the  program  categories  of 
sit-coms,  nighttime  soaps,  daytime  soaps,  sports  and  detective  shows  leading 
the  pack. 

THE  PREFERRED  late  night  talk  show  among  college  students  turned  out 
to  be  “Late  Night  with  David  Letterman.”  Johnny  Carson  was  second  and 
Allen  Thicke  third. 

The  survey  also  found  that  36  percent  of  the  households  owned  video  cassette 
recorders  and  30  percent  subscribed  to  cable  TV.  Of  those  subscribers,  over  half 
watched  cable  for  at  least  50  percent  of  their  TV  viewing  time. 

Unsurprisingly,  musically  oriented  radio  stations  also  proved  popular  with 
the  students,  and  FM  more  so  than  AM.  Less  than  3  percent  did  not  have  a 
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Twentieth  century  meets  Middle  Ages 

By  JOHN  HOFFMAN  **  t  O 

Two  armour-clad  lancers  from  the 


Middle  Kingdom  jousted  quixotically 
as  a  small  group  of  construction 
workers  stood  by,  sipping  their  Cokes 
and  swapping  occasional  glances. 

Twentieth  century,  meet  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Members  of  the  northwestern  subur¬ 
ban  branch  of  the  Society  for  Creative 
Anachronism  were  gathered  in  Building 
J,  fulfilling  their  medieval  fantasies. 

“IT’S  ALMOST  like  living  out  the 
Middle  Ages  in  modern  times,”  said 
fighter  Ethel wulf  Kildare  of  Outland  — 
ordinarily  Earl  Bless  of  Schaumburg. 

The  Shire  of  Vanished  Wood,  as  its 
lords  and  ladies  call  it,  is  part  of  the 
international  society  dedicated  to 
“recreating  the  arts  and  skills  of  the 
Middle  Ages.” 

“We’re  only  one-eighth  fighting,” 
said  Kamareda  the  Quiet,  known  as 
Ka  therm  Kocol  in  this  age  —  the 
Seneshal,  or  leader,  of  the  Shire. 

“WHEN  YOU  join  the  society,”  she 
said,  “you  get  a  new  persona.  You 
study  the  era,  clothes,  jewelry  and  food 
of  the  kind  of  person  you  become. 

“We’re  an  educational. organization, 
but  we’re  really  here  to  just  have  fun.” 

Warriors  learn  medieval  armour  and 
combat  tactics  and  undergo  three 
months  of  training  before  entering  the 
battlefield.  Armaments  are  designed  by 
the  fighters  to  resemble  their  time 
period  —  between  600  and  1600  AD. 
Made  from  a  reed  used  in  furniture, 
weapons  are  wider  and  duller,  although 
not  much  lighter,  than  their  Middle 
Age  counterparts.  Armour  is  padded. 
The  result  is  far  fewer  severings  than 
the  number  which  took  place  during  the 
Age  of  Chivalry.  - 

“OUR  SAFETY  record  is  better  than 
most  college  football  teams,”  Ethelwulf 
boasted. 

Artisans  spend  time  at  local  meetings 


improving  their  prowess  or  studying 
medieval  history.  The  warriors  work  on 
martial  techniques  that  will  prepare 
them  for  the  annual  dark  age 
convention,  called  an  event. 

Held  every  August,  the  event  is  a 
meeting  time  for  all  the  shires  of  the 
kingdom.  (The  society  is  divided  into 
ten  kingdoms  in  several  countries. 
Illinois  is  in  the  Middle  Kingdom. ) 

THE  SHIRE  of  Vanished  Wood 
competes  with  its  sister  baronies  in 
group  and  individual  tournaments  that 


determine  the  best  fighters.  When  the 
melees  are  finished,  a  new  king  or  queen 
has  taken  the  throne  from  less  adept 
would-be  monarchs. 

The  event  closes  with  feasts  where 
the  new  sovereigns  are  coronated  and 
members  show  off  skills  such  as 
brewing,  drama,  calligraphy,  costuming 
and  cooking. 

The  SCA  began  at  a  backyard 
California  party  18  years  ago.  The 
magic  from  the  age  of  quests  and 
Camelot  spread  across  the  New  World 


and  into  Europe. 

“I  saw  an  SCA  demonstration  at 
college,”  said  Gwendolyn  merch  Llew¬ 
elyn  —  otherwise  Denise  Linke.  "I  said, 
‘What  is  this,’  and  a  half  an  hour  later  I 
said,  ‘Where  do  I  sign?’  ” 

Said  Ethelwulf,  “I’ve  learned  more 
about  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  SCA 
than  I  have  in  any  history  class.  And 
this  is  fun!” 

Much  can  be  learned  from  the  past,  it 
is  said.  At  least  twice  a  week,  the  Age 
of  King  Arthur  is  being  lived  at  CD. 


“BLEACHER  BUMS,”  COMIC  salute  to  Chicago  Cub  fans,  will  be  staged 
at  8  p.m.  Oct.  23  through  27  in  Studio  Theater  of  Building  M.  Action  of  play 
takes  place  in  Wrigley  Field  during  1977  contest  against  St.  Louis  Cardinals. 


Salute  to  Cubs  opens  Oct.  23 


“Bleacher  Bums,”  a  comic  salute  to 
Chicago  Cub  fans,  will  be  staged  at  8 
p.m.  Oct.  23  through  27  in  the  Studio 
Theater  of  Building  M. 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in 
Wrigley  Field  during  a  1977  game  in 
which  the  then  hapless  Cubs  take  on  St. 
Louis.  A  group  of  die-hard  Cub  fans 
gather  in  the  bleachers  to  bet,  eat 
peanuts,  argue,  and  try  their  best  to 
cheer  the  team  which  includes  Bruce 
Sutter,  Jerry  Morales  and  Ivan 
Dejesus. 

The  comedy  portrays  the  interaction 
between  the  blonde  sun-worshipper 
[Coleen  Sheehan  of  Bensenville),  the 


cheerleader  [John  Wehr  of  West 
Chicago),  three  gamblers  (John  Kooi  of 
Naperville,  Rene  Ruelas  of  Glendale 
Heights,  and  Greg  Finlayson  of  Lisle), 
the  vendor  (Nicholas  Kurasz  of  Villa 
Park),  the  blind  fan  (Vic  Hunter  of 
Carol  Stream),  the  housewife  (Mary 
O’Dowd  of  LaGrange  Park),  the 
announcer  (Chris  Koranek  of  Brook¬ 
field),  the  guard  (Ron  Lofgren  of  West 
Chicago),  the  punk  (Eric  Dudas  of 
Hinsdale),  and  the  kid  (Dean  Gallagher 
of  West  Chicagp). 

The  play  will  be  directed  by  Frank 
Tourangeau.  Keith  Warner  of  Bensen¬ 
ville  will  be  the  assistant  director. 


FILM 

POSTER  SALE  ^  TH  E  ATR  E 

ART 

Monday  &  Tuesday  Oct.  15&  16  * 

9am  —  7pm 

2nd  floor,  between  SRC  and  1C  Buildings 

If  you  like  the  posters  in  the  LRC, 
come  see  the  chief  supplier: 

Graphic  Expectations 

Chicago 

Reduced  Prices! 

cash,  checks,  visa  and  master  card  accepted 
sponsored  by 

Honors  Courses 

For  more  info,  contact  Allan  Carter 
Ext.  2124 
986-5063 
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Media  survey.  .  . 

Continued  from  page  1  * 

favorite  FM  station  compared  to  12  percent  without  a  favorite  AM  station. 

ON  THE  FM  dial,  WMET  ranked  first  with  28  percent,  WXRT  captured  17 
percent,  WLUP,  14  percent  and  WBMX  was  chosen  by  12  percent. 

WLS  blew  away  the  AM  competition  with  60  percent  of  the  market  share; 
WBBM  cornered  8.1  percent;  and  WMAQ  took  7.5  percent.  Evidently,  rock  is 
still  king. 

In  the  newspaper  category,  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  tops  by  a  2-1  margin 
over  the  glossier  and  more  hyped  Chicago  Sun-Times.. 

THE  TRIBUNE  was  chosen  by  57  percent  of  the  students,  the  Sun-Times  by 
27  percent.  USA  Today  was  the  pick  of  only  1  percent  and  4  percent  did  not 
read  newspapers. 

The  Courier  was  popular  also,  with  42  percent  enjoying  the  paper  occasionally 
and  another  33  percent  weekly. 

Time  magazine  was  the  most  popular  among  both  sexes  with  Sports 
Illustrated  second  for  males  and  People  the  second  choice  for  females. 

The  top  magazine  categories  for  males  were  news,  sports,  women’s  magazines 
and  music,  while  the  top  females’  were  women’s,  news,  gossip  and  home/family. 

Surprisingly,  as  many  females  read  Playboy  as  males,  and  one  male 
enjoyed  Playgirl.  About  9  percent  did  not  read  magazines. 

As  many  as  75  percent  of  the  CD  students  surveyed  will  read  these  statistics 
and  many  will  be  surprised  at  how  they  use  the  mass  media.  Anyone  know 
where  I  can  trade  a  new  typewriter  in  for  a  used  video  camera? 
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favorite  tv  programs 

.  .’.7:7.7.': .  •  '  • 

MEN’S 

WOMEN'S 

I. 

Mash 

t.  All  My  Children 

7. 

Hill  Street  Blues 

7.  Hill  Street  Blues 

3, 

Cheers 

3.  General  Hospital 

4 

All  My  Children 

4.  Dynasty 

;  5. 

Dynasty 

5.  Cheers 

favorite  MAGAZINES 

MEN’S 

WOMEN’S 

i;:7  I. 

Time 

1.  Time 

2, 

Sports  Illustrated 

2,  :  People 

3. 

People 

3.  Newsweek  " 

4 . 

Newsweek 

4.  Glamour 

S 

Mademoiselle 

S.  Cosmopolitan 

Give  Western  a  break! 

SUMMER  BREAK 
SPRING  BREAK 
SEMESTER  BREAK 
CHRISTMAS  BREAK 
THANKSGIVING  BREAK 
ANY  BREAK 


And  give  yourself  a  break  .  . .  work  for  Western 
during  your  school  breaks  and  earn  extra  cash  for 
expenses!  Western  has  many  types  of  good-paying 
temporary  clerical,  marketing,  and  light  industrial 
assignments  available.  Give  us  a  call  today.  See 
what  Western  can  do  for  you. 

Western 

900JorieBlvd„  Suite  88 

Oakbrook.IL  60521 
665-0777 

Clarical  (W««tern  Girl)  •  Marketing  •  Medical  ■  Technical 
SSSm Wn<„  •  *">■  "»» •  v'd,o’«,“ 
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Tiffany  Sluggo 


Tiffany  and  Sluggo 

Dear  Tiffany  &  Sluggo: 

I  have  a  very  strange  problem.  My  wife  is  into  nailing  ducks  to  our  living  room 
wall.  For  about  five  years  now  she  has  been  luring  unsuspecting  ducks  out  of 
ponds  and'  streams  throughout  most  of  rural  Illinois.  She  dresses  up  as  a  giant 
breadcrumb  and  they  follow  her  home,  only  to  be  nailed  to  the  wall.  Now,  I  usually 
wouldn’t  complain  since  I’m  not  the  complaining  type,  but  I  am  extremely  allergic 
to  the  feathery  little  blighters. 

Red-Eyed  and  Crazy. 

T  —  Dear  Red-Eyed  and  Crazy: 

This  situation  is  unusual  and  inhumane,  and  it  is  a  pity  you  didn’t  realize  this 
was  a  problem  earlier.  Both  you  and  your  wife  need  to  seek  professional  help 
immediately. 

S  —  Dear  Red-Eyed  and  Crazy: 

Buy  your  wife  a  small  gauge  shotgun.  Explain  your  problem  to  her,  and  ask  if 
she  wouldn’t  mind  taking  care  of  the  ducks  down  at  the  waterside  instead  of  in  the 
house. 

Dear  Tiffany  &  Sluggo: 

This  is  my  second  year  here  at  CD,  and  I’m  also  playing  guitar  in  a  rock  and  roll 
band.  Lately,  the  neighbors  have  filed  several  complaints  against  us  playing  in  my 
garage,  and  now  my  parents  have  threatened  to  cut  off  the  money  that  they’ve 
been  giving  me  tor  school.  I  only  have  a  part-time  job  at  Wendy’s  and  can’t  afford 
to  put  myself  through  school.  C’mon,  Mom  and  Dad,  what’s  your  beef? 

So,  now  I  don’t  know  whether  to  give  up  all  my  rock  and  roll  fantasies,  and  lay 
down  my  guitar,  or  continue  my  education.  What  should  I  do? 

Perplexed 

T  —  Dear  Perplexed: 

1  think  you  need  to  realize  your  priorities  and  start  thinking  logically.  An 
education  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  a  young  person’s  life.  Many  rock  and  roll 
stars  have  studied  liberal  arts,  communications  and  even  dance.  I 
recommend  that  you  opt  for  an  education,  not  only  to  please  your  parents  but  to 
better  yourself. 

S  —  Dear  Perplexed: 

I’ll  say  this  once:  never,  never,  never  lay  down  that  guitar.  Rock  and  roll  is  no 
place  for  a  bookworm  who  depends  on  his  parents  for  everything.  The  preps, 
business  majors  and  (yuck)  art  students  at  CD  could  be  a  bad  influence  on  your 
band.  Quit  school  and  use  your  Wendy’s  money  to  buy  a  louder  amp. 


Confidential  to  Please  Answer  Fast: 
T  —  Don’t  do  it! 

S  —  Do  it. 
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BLOOM  COUNTY 


highlight  -jftj 

an<^  quick  as  a  flash 

R  more  than  just  a  highlighter 

Switch  from  highlighting  to  jotting  notes  without  changing  pens.  Textar 
comes  in  six  bright  fluorescent  colors,  each  with  a  blue  ballpoint  pen. 


Available  now  at  your  college  store. 


NEW  COURIER  Classifieds 

Buying?  Selling? 

Jus I  leant  la  communicate? 

Let  COURIER  Classifieds  work  for  you! 
Special  rates  for  students! 

Classifieds  accepted  only  on  this  form .  Deadline  is  Friday  at  NOON 
Student  Rate:  .75,  Non-student  Rate:  $2.00 


Insertion  Date 


Message 


Name 


Telephone. 


Only  75  cunts! 


Classifieds 


For  Sale:  1974  Triumph  TRG.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Brown  w/tan  Int  .,  New  Top,  $3400/offer. 
858-0547. 

Mothers  Helper  Babysitter  3-month  twins. 
Experience  necessary.  Ret.  requested.  Day 
hours  flexible  —  Naperville  location  — 
transportation.  10  plus  hours  p/week  salary 
negotiable.  Judy  Barnette  369-6506. 

George  W.  Notts  Moving  &  Storage  part-time 
work  available  for  students  on  day  with  no 
classes.  Will  assign  work  to  fit  your  sche¬ 
dule.  $6.50  per  hour  870-3200.  Call  Brad  or 
Bob. 

'78  Olds  Cutlass  Salon  Sedan  V6  ac  cruise 

—  new  brakes,  new  shocks,  new  muffler. 
Recent  tune-up.  No  rust  excellent  condition. 
$3200/offer.  469-9372  or  home  668-5047. 

VIP  Secretarial  Services  —  Typing  —  Re¬ 
sumes  —  Term  Papers;  Fast  —  accurate  — 
reasonable.  Pick-up  and  delivery  available. 
351-4734. 

Telemarketing  flexible  hours  —  paid  train¬ 
ing  —  percentage  commission  —  guaran¬ 
teed  hourly  rate.  Great  for  students.  Call 
Richard  620-6708. 

For  Sale:  Electric  typewriter,  3-piece  lug¬ 
gage  set,  telephone  answering  machine, 
gold  drapes,  white  lab  coat,  1940's  wire 
recorder  (with  '78  rpm  phonograph  and  am 
radio  include).  Call  653-6711. 

Babysitter  for  9-month  old  but  in  my  home 
Tuesday-Friday  6:30  am  through  9:30/10:30 
am.  $3.50/hour  —Downers  Grove  location 

—  20  minutes  from  CD  call  any  time.  969- 
5478. 

Typing  —  Reports,  thesis,  resumes,  word 
processing  also  available. 

Reasonable.  Jem  Secretarial  Services  969- 
8753. 

Part-time  assistant  needed  for  after  school 
program  in  Downers  Grove.  Must  be  19  or 
older  with  some  classwork  in  child-related 
courses.  Hours  are  2:30-5:30,  Monday 
through  Friday,  following  the  District  58 
school-year  calendar.  Salary  is  $4  p/hour. 
Please  contact  Joanne  Grady  968-5097 
between  2:30 and  6p.m. 

For  Sale:  Bass  guitar.  Custom  made.  Ideal 
for  beginners.  Dual  pick  ups.  $50.  Call 
653-6513. 


For  Sale:  Four  15-inch  GM  (Pontiac)  wheel 
covers.  Brand  new  (in  the  box).  $55.  Call 
893-1290. 

BACKSTAGE  TICKETS:  Quality  seats  at 
reasonable  prices.  Coming  Up— Jethro  Tull, 
Culture  Club,  Prince.  LEONA  941-4011 

My  husband  and  I  are  interested  in  adopting 
a  baby.  If  you  know  of  anyone  interested, 
please  call  collect  at  (217)398-1848. 

MOTORCYCLE  FOR  SALE:  1973  Honda  450. 
Excellent  condition,  6000  miles.  $500/offer. 
682-0757 

Household  help  needed.  Flexible  hours. 
Must  have  own  car.  For  Information  call 
420-8966  After  6  p.m. ,  or  682-7009. 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE- LETTERS, 
RESUMES,  TERM  PAPERS,  ETC.  CALL 
LAURA  MCDERMOTT  AT  790-WORD. 

HELP  WANTED:  A  small  contemporary  salon 
In  Lombard  is  looking  for  a  hair  stylist.  Full 
and  part-time  are  available.  Experience  is 
needed.  Call  Tuesday  through  Saturday  10 
am -5  pm.  627-2024 

RESEARCH:  Catalog  of  16,000  topics.  Send 
$1.  Research,  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago, 

I L  60605  (31 2)  922-0300. 

TRAVEL  ENTHUSIAST  NEEDEDII!  Campus 
Rep.,  to  sell  Ski  Trips  to  Midwest  &  Colo¬ 
rado  A  Beach  Trips  to  Caribbean.  Earn  cash 
&  free  trips.  Call  (312)  871-1070  today!  Or 
write:  Sun  &  Ski  Adventures,  2256  N.  Clark, 
Chicago,  IL  60614 
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The  Cronenberg  Report 


By  THOMAS  CRONENBERG 
•  For  the  women  of  Iran,  the  chador, 
the  traditional  all-enveloping  body¬ 
covering  used  as  a  symbol  for  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  fundamentalist 
Islamic  revolution,  has  become  a 
straitjacket  and  a  symbol  of  then- 
oppression. 

In  Khomeini’s  state,  a  woman  in 
general  enjoys  no  rights,  as  a  western 
journalist  reported  recently.  The  West 
German  reporter,  traveling  to  Iran  with 
her  husband  on  business,  used  the 
opportunity  to  investigate  the  role  of 
women  in  Iran  from  a  woman’s 
perspective,  and  unearthed  some  shock¬ 
ing  results  unfathomable  to  Western¬ 
ers. 


Women  have  all  but  disappeared  as 
viable  partners  in  Iran,  having  been 
bundled  up  in  the  ungainly  black 
costume  and  hurried  off  to  hearth  and 
home.  As  one  woman  bitterly  noted, 
their  only  role  is  that  as  a  uterus  that 
might  produce  more  soldiers  for  the 
"Holy  War”  between  Iran  and  Iraq. 

RULES  OF  the  highly  pious  society 
dictate  that  a  woman  may  not  be  seen 
in  public  without  a.  chador,  that  it 
must  completely  cover  the  body,  and  be 
pulled  over  the  face,  so  as  to  cover  all 
the  features  save  the  eyes.  For  young 
women,  the  traditional  outwear  must  be 
made  of  a  sturdy,  black  cloth,  which 
might  have  a  black-on-black  pattern. 
Only  older  women  might  hint  at  fashion 
—  “the  work  of  the  devil”  —  by 
choosing  a  print  that  included  yellow  or 
white  or  grey  on  the  black  background. 

In  keeping  with  this  mummification, 
the  Iranian  woman  is  to  follow  the  old 
adage  of  being  seen  but  not  heard;  she 
is  to  be  humble,  silent,  non-existent. 
She  may  only  be  seen  in  public  with 
other  women  or  her  father,  brother  or 
husband.  Separate  sections  have  been 


created  for  the  subservient  women  in 
restaurants  and  hotels,  where  they  may 
congregate  while  waiting  for  one  of 
their  relatives  to  take  them  home. 
Dinner  dates  and  trips  to  the  theater 
thus  do  not  exist  because  theater  has 
been  banned  as  well. 

Even  foreigners  must  attempt  to  fit 
into  this  scenario;  placards  in  hotels 
show  the  appropriate  form  of  dress; 
large  scarves  should  mask  the  face  and 
hair  of  western  women,  while  a  large 
unstructured  coat  should  hide  the 
curves  they  so  prominently  cultivate 
and  display  at  home. 

Dark  hose  or  pants  complete  the 
costume,  along  with  —  on  the 
depictions  if  not  on  the  streets  of 
Tehran  —  a  suitcase  of  ammunition  and 
a  rifle.  A  sign  reads:  “Respected  ladies, 
please  protect  your  Islamic  hijab.” 

ON  THEIR  daily  quest  for  scarce 
groceries  —  in  keeping  with  the  war 
effort,  food  has  been  rationed  — 
appropriately  wrapped  figures  queue  up 
separately  from  the  men,  who  will 
receive  preferential  treatment. 

Such  a  strict  separation  of  the  sexes 


IN  196QTHE  P1LLGAVE 
WOMEN  A  NEW  FREEDOM. 

IN  1984, THE  SPONGE  GIVES 
WOMEN  A  NEW  CHOICE 


It's  been  a  long  time.Twenty-four  years, 
\  and  there  hasn't  been  a  sensible  new  option 
in  birth  control. 

Until  Today.™  Today,  the  24-hour 
Contraceptive  Sponge. 

Today  is  a  soft,  comfortable  sponge  that  contains 
Nonoxynol-9,  the  same  effective  spermicide  women 
have  been  using  for  over  20  years. 

The  Sponge  is  easy  to  use.  You  just  moisten  it  thoroughly  with 
water  and  insert  it  like  a  tampon,  and  it  works  for  a  full  24  hours. 

With  The  Sponge,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  hormonal  side  effects. 
And  no  other  non-prescription  vaginal  contraceptive  has  been  proven  more 
effective"  It’s  been  through  seven  years  of  extensive  testing,  and  over  17  million 
Sponges  have  been  sold. 

Of  course,  you  don  t  need  a  prescription  for  The  Sponge.  It  can  be  found 
at  your  local  drug  store  and  at  selected  supermarkets.  In  the  3-pack  or  convenient 
12'p3ck 

And  the  Today  Sponge  is  the  only  contraceptive  that  comes  with  someone 
to  talk  to:  our  24-hour  Today  TalkLine.  If  you  have  any  questions,  or  you’re  just 
wondering  if  The  Sponge  is  right  for  you,  visit  your  student  health  center  or  give 
us  a  call  at  800-223-2329.  (In  California,  800-222-2329.) 

Finally,  you  Have  the  spontaneity  you  want  and  the  protection  you  need.  But, 
best  of  all,  you  have  another  choice  you  never  had  before^ 

Until  Today. 


SAVE  T.00 

ON  TWO  3-PACKS  OR  ONE  12-PACK. 

To  Consumer  Limit  one  coupon  per  purchase  Good  only  on  PJjjdintt  J  .‘nlElfi5 
■mips  tai  Tn  Retailer  We  will  reimburse  you  the  lace  value  of  this  coupon  plus  s  uo  nanoiing 
pSdhhat'JSu  and  Vte  'Sn^me^hayeTomplied  ^ “m.s “uh>?S(^hreT'’,s 
rouoon  is  aood  only  when  redeemed  by  you  from  a  consumer  at  time  ot  purcnasmg  me 
specified  produce  Any  oilier  use  constitutes  fraud  Redemptions  not  honored 
through  brokers  01  other  outside  agencies  Invoices  "9 
purchase  ol  sulticient  stock  to  cover  all  coupons  must  he  shown  upon 
request  Void  it  prohibited,  taxed  ot  restricted  this  coupon  in  non- 
transferable,  non-asstgnable.  non  reproducible  Cash  »a  ue  1/20th  of 
$  Ot  Otlei  oood  only  in  USA  Redeem  tty  mailing  to  VU  Corpoiation 
P0  Bon  4400.  Clinton  Iowa  52734 


si3t.b  loomo 


Offer  Expires  3/31/85 


-Clinical  tests  have  concluded  that  women  can  expect  an  , r 

and  according  to  label  instructions.  ©  1984  VLl  Corp  Today  and  The  Sponge  are  trademarks  of  VL1  Corp. 


annual  effectiveness  rate  of  89-91%  if  they  use  the  "Today  Sponge  consistendv 


can  be  noted  in  all  aspects  of  Iranian 
society  since  the  rise  of  the  bearded 
mullah.  The  few  women  who  have 
gained  entrance  to  Iranian  universities 

—  10  percent  of  the  student  population 

—  are  treated  no  differently.  Although 
they  are  allowed  to  attend  lectures  and 
seminars,  they  must  constantly  wear  a 
very  black  chador  and  must  remain 
silent  throughout  class  discussion. 
Whatever  questions  these  students 
might  have  must  be  submitted  to  the 
professors  in  writing.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  surmise  that  the  young  women  do 
not  enter  class  laughing  and  joking  — 
or  discussing  today’s  exam  —  with 
their  male  counterparts.  Such  contact  is 
forbidden;  the  women  must  sit  at  least 
one  row  away  from  the  young  men.  In 
many  lecture  halls  and  classrooms, 
walls  of  gauze  have  been  set  up  to  make 
the  humiliating  ostracization  complete. 

All  of  these  developments  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  developments  in 
Iranian  society  before  the  ouster  of  the 
liberal  Shah  Reza  Pahlevi.  The  holder  of 
the  Peacock  Throne  had  sought 
westernization  of  that  culture  on  a 
rapid  scale  and  rushed  Iranian  women 

—  some  of  whom  protested  such  a 
veritable  metamorphosis  —  to  abandon 
traditional  roles.  Women  were  brought 
out  from  underneath  the  ungainly 
oversized  blankets  and  discovered  sexy 
western  clothing,  bikinis,  high-heeled 
shoes  and  make-up  and  streamed  into 
new  avenues  of  influence  in  business, 
education,  commerce,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  bureaucracy.  Persian  women 
became  teachers,  singers,  fashion 
designers,  musicians  —  and  found 
themselves  unemployed  after  the  switch 
to  Islamic  fundamentalism.  Members  of 
a  society  that  once  represented  the 
promise  of  Iran’s  future  as  a  “western” 
nation  became  outcasts  overnight. 

THESE  WESTERNIZED  women 
if  they  act  in  the  once-acceptable  liberal 
manner  of  Pahlevi’s  era  —  are 
considered  “whores"  or  threats  to  the 
state  under  Khomeini’s  regime,  as 
repeated  run-ins  between  “rebels  in 
high  heels"  and  revolutionary  guards 
have  proven. 

One  woman,  “Marja,”  who  adapted  to 
the  new  ideological  and  religious  order 
by  wearing  the  chador  in  public  and 
leading  a  clandestine  western  lifestyle, 
paid  for  this  individualism  with  her  life, 
as  Gabriele  Elmer  reports  in  the  West 
German  Zeitmagazin.  Returning  from  a 
party  with  her  husband,  “Marja”  was 
executed  on  the  spot  as  her  husband 
rushed  home  to  get  the  passport  she 
had  neglected  to  carry  with  her.  Her 
lack  of  proper  identification  —  needed 
to  prove  that  she  was  indeed  traveling 
with  her  husband  —  and  her 
“whore-like  dress  and  paint,”  had  been 
enough  “proof”  of  her  lack  of  merit  and 
grounds  for  her  execution. 

Another  victim’s  face  was  severely 
scarred  with  acid  sprayed  on  it  by 
revolutionary  guards  —  “with  greeting 
from  the  Ayatollah”  —  because  of  a 
loosely  bound  chador,  coiffed  hair  and 
traces  of  make-up,  while  school  girls 
forming  a  coalition  to  begin  “looking 
pretty  again"  were  made  an  example  of, 
being  thrown  out  of  school  and  branded 
as  “living  devils”  and  “perverted 
individuals"  who  had  "slapped  Islam  in 
the  face”  with  their  immoral  showing  of 
femininity. 

SUCH  INITIATIVES  on  the  part  of 
progressive  Iranians  hoping  to  free 
women  for  their  present  mummy-like 
existence  fall  on  dead  ears  because  the 
religious  leaders,  in  their  bearded 
wisdom,  are  certain  that  they  have 
provided  for  equality  between  the  sexes 
in  their  Islamic  republic. 

Writes  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini: 

Please  turn  to  page  8 
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Continued  from  page  7 
“Islam  has  given  both  sexes  the  right 
to  make  their  own  decisions  about  their 
own  lives,  and  given  them  all  of  the 
rights  of  freedom:  the  right  to  vote,  the 
right  to  work,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
deal  in  commerce.’’ 

But  the  right  to  personal  freedom,  to 
uninhibited  expression  of  self  has  been 
eluded  here,  unless  the  return  to  an 
existence  under  wraps  is  seen  as  a 
purifying  “back-to-the-roots-of-the- 
natural-relationship-of-woman-to-man  ’  ’ 
experience. 

Allameh  Tabatabai  brings  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Koran  into  the  appropri¬ 
ately  sexist  perspective:  “In  order  to  be 
a  (full)  member  of  the  society,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  every  single  person 
enjoy  every  single  right  which  another 
member  of  the  society  enjoys,”  the 
wise  man  notes. 

THIS  INTERPRETATION  of  an 
ancient  text  is  reminiscient  of  a  text 
written  in  this  century  by  a  writer 
particularly  important  in  1984.  George 


Orwell,  in  his  book  “Animal  Farm,” 
which  documents  the  move  from  an 
egalitarian  to  an  elitist  state,  drew  up  a 
statement  not  unlike  the  mullahs.  The 
supreme  commandment  of  the  society 
at  which  pigs  were  at  the  uppermost 
level  read:  "All  animals  are  equal,  but 
some  are  more  equal  than  others.”  Said 
law  had  evolved  from  a  larger,  more 
egalitarian  set  of  seven  prime  com¬ 
mandments,  among  which  was  the 
statement  “all  animals  are  created 
equal.” 

*  Just  as  the  swine  in  their  power  as 
ruling  caste  in  “Animal  Farm”  reduced 
their  catalog  of  initial  commandments 
of  this  all-encompassing  rule,  so  the 
leaders  in  Iran  seem  to  be  letting  this 
—  appropriately  reinterpreted  — 
ancient  golden  rule  dictate  social 
relations  between  men  and  women, 
feigning  equality  of  all  to  the  outside 
while  practicing  equality  of  the  most 
equal  within  their  fundamentalistically 
elitist  society. 


Seed  harvest 

Fermiiab  is  looking  for  volunteers  to 
help  harvest  seeds  for  its  prairie 
restoration  project.  Volunteers  will  be 
asked  to  pick  seeds  of  prairie  plants 
which  will  then  be  planted  in  Fermiiab 's 
600-acre  restoration.  No  experience  is 
necessary  and  instructions  will  be  given 
to  participants. 

Harvesting  will  take  place  from  10 
a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  3,  at  the 
Markham,  prairie;  and  Sunday,  Nov.  4, 
at  the  Fermiiab  prairie. 

Van  transportation  will  be  available 
from  Fermilab’s  Wilson  Hall  to  the 
Markham  prairie.  Reservations  may  be 
made  at  840-3353. 

This  is  the  11th  year  that  volunteers 
will  have  harvested  for  Fermiiab.  More 
than  300  people  have  participated. 


Since’ 1974,  350  acres  in  the  center  of 
Fermilab’s  accelerator  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  with  seeds  of  plant  species  known  to 
have  existed  in  northern  Illinois  before 
the  area  was  converted  to  agriculture. 
Prairie  ecology  is  much  different  than 
the  vegetation  in  Illinois  countrysides 
today.  Of  the  40,000  square  miles  of 
prairie  that  once  existed  in  Illinois,  less 
than  four  square  miles  remain. 

A  number  of  attempts  to  “restore” 
the  prairie  are  now  taking  place. 
Fermilab’s  project  is  one  such  effort. 
Each  year  since  1974,  a  few  acres  have 
been  planted  using  the  seeds  collected 
by  volunteers  at  such  places  as  the 
Markham  prairie,  which  is  a  remnant  of 
the  original  Illinois  prairie.  Now  it  is 
possible  to  harvest  the  earlier  Fermiiab 
plots  with  a  grain  combine. 


College  of  DuPage 

Student  Government 
Invites  you  to  get  involved 

•  Student  Life/Problem  Solving 

•  Public  Relations 

•  Newsletter 

•  Finance 

Opportunity  for  experience  in: 

•  teamwork  •  advertising 

•  management  •  marketing 

•  public  relations  •  finance 

Board  meeting  held  every  Wed.  at 
4  pm ,  SRC  1030 

GET  INVOLVED! 

Student  Government 
“students  working  for  students” 
SRC  1015,  858-2800,  ext.  2095 


Governors  State  University 

2 

STEPS 
TO  A 

BACHELOR’S 
DEGREE 

STEP  1 

Begin  at  your  local  community  college 
by  obtaining  an  associate's  degree 

STEP  2 

Come  to  Governors  State  University 
to  complete  your  bachelor's  degree. 

Governors  State  is  the  only  upper  division  (junior,  senior  and 
master  levels)  university  in  northern  Illinois, founded  to  serve 
persons  with  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  years  of  colleae 
credit. 

>?  Degree  programs  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
*  Business  and  Public  Administration,  the  Health  Sciences 
7969  and  Professions,  Education  and  Psychology. 

Easily  accessible  from  the  Loop  or  Kankakee  . .  .from  the  In¬ 
diana  border  or  Joliet  and  western  suburbs  . . .  and  beyond. 

James  Sokol  inski ,  Admission  Counselor,  will  be  on  campus  Thursday,  October  18,  1984 
for  the  College  of  DuPage  College  Day  Program. 

Contact  Counseling  Office  for  Location. 

Art  Affirmative  Action  University 

OFFICE  OF  ADMISSIONS  DEPT.  2S 

Governors  State  University  University  Park  IL  60466-3190,  Telephone  (312)  534-5000,  Ext.  2518 


SPORTS  PUB 


After  the  Game  —  After  Class 

FOOTBALL  SPECIAL! 

$2.25 pitchers  during  pro  games 

HAPPYHOUR! 

Mon.-Fri.:  4-7 p.m . 

50<t  beer,  70c  glass  of  wine 

BEER! 

Strohs,  Michelob,  Lite  —  on  tap 
Heinekin,  Grizzly  -  in  bottles 


BEST  PIZZA 


GREAT  NEW  MENU 

Sub  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Soups 
Homemade  Soups 
Daily  Lunch  Specials 

THREE  TV’S 

Cable 

Sportsvision 

Wide  screen  coming  soon 


Close  to  campus! 


onlyamileaway 


Roosevelt  Rd. 


HOURS: 

M-F:  11  am  - 1  p.m. 
Sat.:  11:30a. m  - 1  a.m. 
Sun.:  1  p.m.  -  10p.m. 


Sports  Pub 

Park  &  Roosevelt 
Glen  Ellyn 
790-1616 
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SPORTS  PUB 


coupon 


10%OFF 


Food  and  beer 


expires  12-31-84 
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How  assertive  are  you? 


With  so  much  emphasis  put  on  being 
assertive  these  days,  it  would  seem  that 
one  should  take  a  course  in  assertive¬ 
ness  training  if  only  to  be  protected 
against  all  those  who  have  already 
mastered  it. 

In  some  social  circles,  being  assertive 
is  almost  chic.  Although  it  may  be 
overdone  at  times,  a  genuine  need  still 
exists  for  assertiveness  in  those  who  are 
reportedly  the  victims  of  their  own 
passivity.  Their  problems  range  from 
dealing  effectively  with  the  cocktail- 
party  loudmouth  to  resisting  the 
professional  con  artist  who  profits  from 
those  who  can’t  defend  themselves 
against  his  super-salesmanship. 

How  about  you?  Would  you  stand  up 
and  confront  someone  when  your  rights 
are  being  violated?  Or  are  you  the  type 
to  rationalize  your  submissiveness  and 
call  it  humility? 

The  following  quiz  helps  measure 
your  degree  of  assertiveness.  Begin 
each  of  the  items  using  a  3-point  scale: 

1.  I  wouldn’t;  2.  I  might;  3.  I  definitely 


would.  Respond  to  each  as  you  would 
typically  act  in  the  given  situations. 

1.  complain  when  someone  pushes  in 
front  of  me  in  a  line. 

2.  turn  down  a  friend’s  request  to 
borrow  money  (say,  over  $50). 

3.  remind  a  good  friend  who  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  owes  me  money. 

4.  openly  support  the  one  I  agree 
with  when  two  friends  argue. 

5.  arrive  late  at  a  large  meeting  and 
become  noticed  by  taking  a  seat  in 
front. 

6.  complain  when  food  at  a  fancy 
restaurant  is  not  satisfactory. 

7.  complain  to  a  store  clerk  who  waits 
on  someone  who  came  in  after  me. 

8.  tell  someone  at  a  restaurant  that 
their  smoking  annoys  me. 

9.  complain  to  my  neighbor  whose 
stereo  is  interfering  with  my  sleep. 

10.  complain  to  the  parent  of  a  child 
who  keeps  kicking  the  back  of  my  seat 
at  a  movie. 

SCORE 


To  tally  your  score,  add  the  numbers 
that  correspond  with  the  answers  you 
gave  for  each  item.  Use  the  following 
guide  to  find  out  what  your  score 
means. 

10-16  points:  You  tend  to  be  passive 
when  it  comes  to  asserting  your  rights. 
You  may  recognize  this  but  be  unable 
to  change  your  reactions.  You  would 
benefit  from  some  assertiveness  train¬ 
ing. 

17-23  points:  You’re  average  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  yourself  or  getting 
something  from  others.  You  have  a 
good  balance  between  holding  back  and 
speaking  out  when  things  frustrate  you. 

24-30  points:  You’re  highly  assertive. 
You  react  readily  to  others  in  terms  of 
protecting  yourself  and  actively  claim 
what  is  coming  to  you.  You  must  be 
careful  not  to  go  overboard  when 
fighting  for  your  rights.  Be  aware  of 
when  assertion  begins  to  take  the  form 
of  unfriendly  aggression. 

EXPLANATION 
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Superll 

Specially  Fashioned 
in  our  school  colors 


Get  a  Free  Schick  Super  II  Razor  with 
two  Schick  Super  II  twin  blade  cartridges 
and  a  coupon  good  for  25£  off  your  next 
Super  II  purchase  plus . . . 

A  chance  to  win  a  Schick  Super  II 
Athletic  Bag  in  your  school  bookstore’s 
sweepstakes.  Every  bookstore  has  at 
least  25  or  more  winners! 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  bring  it 
to  the  bookstore  to  receive  your  special 
razor. 

The  Super  II  twin  blade  shaving  system 
features  Super  II  twin  blades  that  are 
custom  honed  for  close,  comfortable 
shaves. 

Quantities  are  limited  and  will  be  distributed  on  a  first  come 
first  served  basis.  Act  now  and  experience  great  shaves 
courtesy  of  Schick  Super  II. 

ONE  PER  STUDENT  ONLY 


■  m  STORE  COUPON  ■ 

Schick  tt 

SuperlL 


To  receive  your  free 
school  razor,  first  fill  in 
the  required  information. 
Then  bring  this  qoupon 
to  the  bookstore. 

Hurry!  quantities  are  limited 
ONE  PER  STUDENT  ONLY. 


COLLEGE  OF 
DU  PAGE 
BOOKSTORE 


Name- 


Address- 


City- 


_  State . 


.Zip  Code. 


Phone  #_ 


This  coupon  is  your  entry  to  the  Schick  Super  il  Athletic  Bag  Sweepstakes. 


No  one  has  zero  assertiveness. 
Rather,  all  of  us  possess  differing 
degrees  of  the  trait.  For  those  who  are 
too  insecure  to  speak  out,  assertiveness 
training  is  available. 

According  to  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Psychology  (Wiley  &  Sons  Co.,  1984) 
assertiveness  training  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1961  by  a  New  York 
psychologist  and  author,  Andrew 
Salter.  Since  then,  it  has  gained 
popularity  throughout  the  world. 

The  goals  of  AT  are  to  increase 
awareness  of  one’s  personal  rights  and 
to  be  active  in  defending  those  rights. 
AT  teaches  the  difference  between 
assertiveness  and  aggressiveness,  the 
latter  of  .which  involves  hostile  action 
toward  others. 

Unfortunately,  most  “pop”  books  on 
AT  equate  being  assertive  with  being 
aggressive  and  that’s  regrettable 
because  the  term  also  expresses  feelings 
of  warmth  or  kindness.  So,  a  better 
word  would  be  expressiveness,  for  it 
conveys  positive  feelings  as  well  as 
those  that  are  hostile. 

Some  positive  assertive  actions 
would  be  holding  a  door  for  someone, 
greeting  a  person  or  offering  your  seat 
on  a  bus. 

DuPage  calendar 

Oct.  16 

Concert:  New  Philharmonic,  Harold 
Bauer,  music  director.  Concert  version 
in  English  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana  in 
collaboration  with  Northern  Illinois 
University  Concert  Choir,  Elwood 
Smith,  director;  and  soloists  Diane 
Ragains,  Jerome  Padorr,  Lee  Strawn 
and  Gail  Rohmann.  8  p.m.,  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Reserved 
seating  $5.  Ticket  information  — 
858-2817,  ext.  2036. 

Oct.  17 

Board  of  Trustees  meeting,  7:30  p.m., 
2085  SRC. 

Lecture:  "God  and  the  Scientists  —  the 
Delicate  Alliance.”  Walter  E.  Massey, 
educator  and  lecturer,  will  discuss  the 
interrelationships  of  theology,  physics 
and  astronomy.  7:30  p.m.,  SRC  1024. 

Oct.  18 

Second  annual  CD  district-wide  College 
Fair.  Representatives  from  172  colleges, 
universities  and  military  academies  in 
attendance;  career  and  financial  aid 
information  available  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
and  6:30  to  9  p.m.,  Physical  Education 
and  Community  Recreation  Center. 


Trivia  quiz 

1.  Who  did  the  singing  duo  Tom  and 
Jerry  later  become? 

2.  Which  two  members  of  the  Moody 
Blues  have  been  with  the  group 
since  its  formation  in  1964? 


3.  Who  was  the  county  clerk  on  ‘ 
Andy  Griffith  Show?” 


'The 


4.  What  was 
principal  on 
Kotter?” 


the  name  of  the 
Welcome  Back 


5.  Who  owned  C3Po  and  R2D2 
before  Luke  Skywalker? 


6.  The  Beatles’  movie 
dedicated  to  whom? 


‘Help”  was 


7.  What  was  the  major  league 
baseball  team  in  Houston  before 
the  Astros? 

8.  The  great  soccer  star  Pele  played 
for  what  NASL  team? 

(Solutions  on  page  1 0) 
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Women  need  to  take  greater  risks 


SAM  SHEPARD 
is  Gil  Ivy 


JESSICA  LANGE 
is  Jewell  Ivy 


By  JIM  HOWARD 

Feeling  financially  independent  and 
secure  was  the  topic  of  Focns  on 
Women’s  first  of  four  seminars 
scheduled  for  this  fall  under  the  theme 
“Empowerment  of  Women.” 

Rosemary  Ligotti,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Esta- 
brook,  and  Weeden,  Inc.,  a  New 
York-based  investment  firm,  spoke  to 
an  audience  of  about  35  women  who 
attended  the  Oct.  4  program  in  the 
SRC. 

Ligotti,  the  only  woman  manager  at 
Moseley,  said  women  tend  not  to  feel  as 
comfortable  with  finances  as  they 
should. 

“Women  probably  manage  a  lot  more 
money  than  men  do,  but  they  do  not 
give  themselves  credit  for  that,”  she 
said,  one  reason  being  that  girls  are  not 


in  the  same  competitive  stream  as  boys 
when  growing  up. 

Because  women  do  not  learn  to 
compete  the  same  way  men  do,  Ligotti 
said,  women  often  do  not  take  the  same 
risks  as  men.  In  addition,  “Women  are 
not  rewarded  as  much  as  men  for  risk 
taking,”  Ligotti  said. 

THE  MAJOR  difference  between 
men  and  women  in  terms  of  finance  is 
that  women  “just  don’t  ask  questions. 
They  don’t  have  the  same  confidence,” 
said  Ligotti. 

Ligotti  believes  that  successful  risk 
taking  requires  a  person  to  make  her 
own  luck,  to  use  the  advantages 
available  to  her.  When  considering  a 
risky  move,  she  suggests  that  women 
look  at  the  worst  that  could  happen  and 
then  figure  out  what  they  would  do  in 
that  event.  Once  they  have  worked  that 


out,  “they  can  turn  negative  situations 
into  positive  ones,”  she  said. 

Risk  taking  may  be  necessary,  but 
one  should  not  take  risks  that  are 
unreal,  said  Ligotti.  “Plan  your  move 
first.” 

LIGOTTI  WARNED  against  “being 
taken  in  by  something  that  just  sounds 
good.  Many  financial  plans  sound  good 
because  of  the  sales  technique  that 
surrounds  them,”  she  said,  suggesting 
that  logical  thinking^  investigation  and 
asking  questions  should  precede  any 
investment  decision. 

When  one  is  dealing  with  a  broker, 
Ligotti  advised  that,  “They  are  your 
employees  and  should  be  treated  the 
same  way  you  would  interview  anyone 
you  were  hiring.  They  are  working  for 
you  and  you  deserve  answers  to 
whatever  questions  you  ask.” 


“The  only  stupid  question  is  a 
question  that  is  not  asked,”  she  said. 

THE  KEY  to  feeling  financially 
secure  is  to  have  saved  three  month’s  in¬ 
come,  Ligotti  said,  “so  that  should  you 
decide  to  take  a  risk  and  make  a  career 
change,  you  am  live  for  three  months 
without  working.”  Having  cash  when 
one  needs  it  provides  a  psychological 
cushion,  she  pointed  out. 

For  those  who  have  decided  to  try 
their  hand  at  investing,  Ligotti 
recommends  having  a  plan  and 
“knowing  your  objective.” 

When  working  with  funds  to  invest, 
Ligotti  recommends  “building  your 
foundation  with  the  safest  type  of 
investments  like  money  markets, 
annuities,  municipal  bonds  and  blue 
chip  stocks.” 

AFTER  BUILDING  a  firm  base, 
Ligotti  advises  putting  20  to  40  percent 
of  available  funds  into  growth-oriented 
investments  such  as  real  estate.  Risk 
investments  should  take  up  no  more 
than  10  to  20  percent  of  one’s  investing 
capital,  Ligotti  said.  This  should  be 
"money  which  you  realistically  can 
afford  to  lose  and  not  be  devastated  by 
the  loss,”  she  warned. 

Ligotti  said  that  one  mistake  many 
first-time  investors  make  is  that  they 
turn  the  investment  pyramid  up-side- 
down  because  they  want  to  start  with 
the  more  speculative  type  of  invest¬ 
ments  which  sometimes  offer  the 
possibility  of  the  greatest  gain.  But, 
she  warned,  “That  is  the  rare  exception, 
not  the  rule.” 

College  fair 
comes  to  CD 

Some  172  representatives  from 
colleges,  universities  and  military 
academies  nationwide  will  be  here 
Thursday,  Oct.  18,  when  CD  and  32 
area  high  schools  host  the  second 
annual  district-wide  College  Fair  in  the 
arena  of  the  Physical  Education  and 
Community  Recreation  Center. 

Two  sessions  have  been  planned  — 
one  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  the 
other  from  6:30  to  9  p.m.  The  college 
reps  will  be  joined  in  the  evening 
by  CD’s  division  deans  and  by 
high  school  and  CD  counselors. 

Career  information  will  also  be 
available. 

Two  presentations  on  financial  aid 
will  be  made  by  Bob  Regner,  director  of 
student  financial  aid,  in  the  martial  arts 
room  from  7  to  7:30  p.m.  and  from  7:45 
to  8:15  p.m. 

Parking  will  be  available  in  the  lot 
south  of  the  PE  building. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Gail  Benson  in  the  admissions  office, 
858-2800,  ext.  2397.  _ 

Reilley  a  winner 

Gloria  Reilley  of  Villa  Park  is  the 
recipient  of  the  1984  Louise  M.  Beem 
scholarship  awarded  by  the  DuPage 
regional  unit  of  the  Chicago  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children. 

Reilley,  a  student  in  the  child  care 
program,  has  earned  39  credit  hours 

while  maintaining  a  3.6  GPA. _ 

Answers  to  trivia  quiz 

1.  Simon  and  Garfunkel 

2.  Ray  Thomas  and  Graeme  Edge 

3.  Howard  Sprague 

4.  Principal  Lazerus 

5.  Captain  Colton 

6.  Elias  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the 
sewing  machine. 

7.  The  Houston  Colt  45s 

8.  The  New  York  Cosmos 


RUSH  TO  SEE  ‘COUNTRY,’ 

the  passionate,  intelligent  thunderbolt  that  brings  the  drought  of  meaningless  movies 
to  a  merciful  end. ..Superbly  directed  by  Richard  Pearce. ..Jessica  Lange  delivers  an 
eloquent,  gritty  performance  sure  to  be  remembered  at  Oscar  time!’ 

—  Guy  Halley,  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 


“  ‘Country’  is  a  poignant  tribute  to  the 
dogged  spirit  of  the  American  farmer. 

It  is  undeniably  powerful,  a  true  protest 
movie  of  the  ’80s. ..with  almost  as  much 
grit  and  honesty  as  the  classic  film 
‘The  Grapes  of  Wrath.’” 

—  Kathleen  C  arroll.  New  York  Daily  News 

“A  solid  work  of  immense  integrity  and 
artistic  grasp. ..‘Country’  makes  the  au¬ 
dience  care.  You’ll  be  rooting  for  the 
Ivys  and  you’ll  be  whistling  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  in  the  process!’ 

—  Rex  Reed.  New  York  Post 

“Full  of  compassion. ..the  film,  more 
than  anything  else,  reflects  the  drive, 
conviction  and  intelligence  of  Jessica 
Lange...  Miss  Lange  is  not  only  an 
exceptionally  talented  and  beautiful 
woman,  she’s  a  force  of  nature!’ 

—  Vincent  Canby,  New  York  Times 


“Lange  and  Shepard  have  the  gift  of 
being  totally  real  and  totally 
glamorous  at  the  same  incandescent 

moment!’  — Jack  Kroll,  Newsweek 

“Jessica  Lange  not  only  deserves  cheers  for 
her  superior  acting,  but  for  her  achievement 
for  co-producing  one  of  the  year’s  Finest 

films!’  -  — William  Wolf.  Gannett  News  Service 

“A  strong,  emotionally  high-pitched  and 
superbly  acted  drama.  It  demonstrates, 
once  more  the  blazing  talent  and 
intelligence  of  actress  Jessica  Lange!' 

—  Bruce  Williamson,  Playboy  Magazine 

’“Country’  like  ‘Silkwood’  and  ‘Norma 
Rae’  before  it,  merits  a  place  in  the 
pantheon  of  populist  movies  about 
little  people  in  the  thrall  of  monstrous 
injustice!’ 

— Joseph  Gelmis.  Newsday 


TOUCHSTONE  FILMS  presents  A  TAR  WEST  PRODUCTIONS  and  PANCAEA 
JESSICA  LANGE  SAM  SHEPARD  "COUNTRY”  WILPORD  BRIMLEY  Line  Producer  WILLIAM  BEAUDINE.  JR  Music  by  CHARLES  GROSS 
Director  of  Photography  MVID  ILSH  Written  by  WILLIAM  D.  WITTLIFF  Produced  by  WILLIAM  D.  WITTLIFF  and  JESSICA  LANGE  Directed  by  RICHAROPEARCE 
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THE  WORD  IS  OUT! 


At  last!  The  secret  is  revealed,  you 
can  get  professional  graphic  art  and 
artist’s  painting  supplies  at  prices 
you  can  afford.* 

V 

Carlson’s  Paint  and  Art  Stores 

three  locations  to  serve  you: 

Wheaton,  111  E.  Front  St.,  668-4000 
Lombard,  209 S.  Main  St. ,  627-4000 
Downers  Grove,  5216  Main  St.,  968-2977 

*  student  discounts  with  I.D. 
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EVEN  STRAIGHT  A'S  CAN'T 
HELP  IF  YOU  FLUNK  TUITION. 


Today,  the  toughest  thing  about  going 
to  college  is  finding  the  money  to  pay  for  it 

But  Army  ROTC  ’  ’ 
ways! 

First,  you  can  apply  for  an  Army 
ROTC  scholarship.  It  covers  tuition, 
books,  and  supplies,  and  pays  you 
up  to  $1,000  each  school  year  its 
in  effect. 

But  even  if  you’re  not  a 
scholarship  recipient,! 

ROTC  can  still  help 
with  financial  assis¬ 
tance— up  to  $1,000 
a  year  for  your 
last  two  years  in 
the  program. 

For  more 
information, 

I  contact  your 
I  Professor  of 
Military  Science 

ARMY ROTC 
BEALLVOUCANBE. 


CONTACT : 

MAJOR  ALAN 
EDWARDS 

ARMY  ROTC 

653-4930 

260-5121 


- Sports  briefs - 

Shutout  streak  continues 

The  women's  tennis  team  takes  on  Wheaton  College  at  9  a.m.  Saturday  after 
having  beaten  Thornton  College  7-2  Oct.  1  behind  Xnah  Trimmer  and  Jill  David, 
each  of  whom  fashioned  6-0  shutouts. 

Trimmer,  a  freshman  from  Hinsdale,  topped  the  Bulldogs’  Amy  Kennedy  in 
number  one  singles  play,  while  David,  a  sophomore  from  Lombard,  blanked 
Colleen  Murray  in  number  two  singles  competition.  The  twosome  also  continued 
their  shutout  streak  with  a  6-0,  6-0  whitewash  of  Kennedy  and  Murray  in  top 
doubles  play. 

Other  point  producers  for  Coach  Dave  Webster's  squad,  which  is  now  7-0  on  the 
season  and  4-0  in  North  Central  Community  College  Conference  play,  were  Jan 
Onnezi  of  Bensenville,  Mary  Matysik  of  Lombard  and  Sue  Purcell  of  Lombard. 

Onnezi  defeated  Adele  Bruni  of  Thornton  6-3,  6-1  in  number  three  singles  and 
Matysik  trouned  Kathleen  Krueina  a  6-2,  6-0  in  number  four  singles.  Onnezi  and 
Matysik  also  paired  to  win  number  two  doubles  6-0,  6-0  over  Charmaine  Ricks  and 
Krueina.  Purcell  smashed  Sue  Krasno  by  the  same  6-0,  6-0  count  to  win  in  number 
five  singles. 

‘Running  right’  seminar 

Glenn  Town,  a  world  class  triathlete  and  assistant  professor  and  director  of  the 
exercise  physiology  laboratory  at  Wheaton  College,  will  be  among  the  leaders  of  a 
seminar  on  “Running  Right,"  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  Saturday,  Oct.  13,  in  the 
campus  center  of  Building  K. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  improve  running  performance  and  prevent  injuries. 
Topics  to  be  covered  include  the  biomechanics  of  running,  ergogenic  aids,  running 
shoe  construction  and  nutrition. 

Town,  who  holds  numerous  long-distance  course  records  and  who  finished  24th 
in  the  1983  Ironman  Triathlon  World  Championships,  will  be  joined  at  the  seminar 
by  Shirley  Huber,  a  registered  dietician,  and  Dr.  West  Stephens  of  Stephens 
Chriopractic  Center,  Ltd.,  Carol  Stream. 

Huber,  who  specializes  in  sports  nutrition,  is  a  full-time  consultant  at  the  Center 
for  Nutritional  Counseling,  Glenview.  Stephens  has  completed  more  than  300  hours 
of  postdoctoral  orthopedics  study  and  recently  finished  one  year  of  study  with 
PARE,  the  Foundation  of  Athletic  Research  and  Education. 

The  fee  for  the  seminar  is  $15. 

Registration  information  is  available  at  858-2800,  ext.  2208. 

Wrestlers  open  practice  Monday 


n  *MAT  squares*  mat  knives*charcoal ‘PORTFOLIOS 


Wrestling  practice  opens  Monday, 
Oct.  15  at  3  p.m.  in  the  Physical 
Education  and  Community  Recreation 
Center  for  full-time  students  (12  hours 
or  more). 

Coach  A1  Kaltofen’s  squad  finished 
second  last  year  to  Triton  ih  North 


Sports  calendar 


Central  Community  College  Conference 
competition  while  compiling  an  overall 
18-8  season’s  mark.  Five  Chaparrals 
also  earned  berths  in  the  1984  NJCAA 
Wrestling  Championships  hosted  by 
CD  last  March.  • 


OCT.  1 3 


OCT.  16 
OCT.  17 
OCT.  19 


Women’s  tennis  (H)  Wheaton,  9  a.m. 

Football  (H)  Grand  Rapids,  1  p.m. 

Women’s  volleyball  (A)  Highland  tournament,  1  p.m. 
Women’s  volleyball  (H)  Thornton,  4  p.m. 

Soccer  (H)  Waubonsee,  3  p.m. 

Soccer  (A)  Lincoln  Land,  4  p.m. 


Runners  take  3rd  place 


Paced  by  strong  showings  from 
Jacob  Hoesly  and  Pat  Elshaw,  CD's 
cross  country  team  captured  third  place 
honors  in  the  Milwaukee  Area  Tech 
Invitational  Oct.  6  in  Milwaukee. 

Hoesly,  a  freshman  from  Addison 
Trail,  kicked  home  on  the  five-mile 
course  in  26:30,  good  for  seventh  place 
in  the  individual  standings,  while 
Elshaw,  a  sophomore  from  Naperville, 
placed  eighth  with  a  26:31  clocking  to 
help  the  Chaparrals  total  57  team 
points 


Serious  About 
Losing  Weight? 

Then  I'd  seriously  like  to  help  you. 
Lose  from  10-29  excess  pounds  the  first 
month. 

Our  products  are  100% 

Natural,  safe  and  provide  better  nutri¬ 
tion  than  you’ve  ever  had  before.  Feel 
an  increase  in  energy  and  a  decrease 
in  hunger. 

100%  GUARANTY 

Call  today.  DuPage  Weight  Control 
Center,  653-8085 


Claiming  the  team  championship  was 
Golden  Valley  Lutheran  College  (Minn.) 
with  25  points.  The  runner-up  position 
was  taken  by  Lansing  College  (Mich.) 
with  55.  Rounding  out  the  field  were 
Oakton  College,  117;  Waukesha  County 
(Wise.)  Tech,  168;  Wright  College,  174; 
Milwaukee  Area  Tech,  176;  Lake 
County  College,  231;  McHenry  College, 
234;  Triton  College,  244;  and  Waubon¬ 
see  College,  261. 

Golden  Valley’s  Alemeyhu  Tulu  took 
individual  honors  with  a  25:29  showing. 
His  teammates  Dave  Westlund,  John 
Gordon  and  Greg  Wulf  placed  third 
through  fifth,  respectively,  to  secure 
first  place  for  the  Minnesota  college. 

Coach  Mike  Considine’s  Chaparrals, 
who  earlier  this  year  won  invitational 
titles  at  Rockford  and  Waubonsee,  will 
next  compete  in  the  Saturday,  Oct.  20, 
Carthage  Invitational  in  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  at  11  a.m.  The  following  week  — 
Oct.  27  —  the  Chaps  travel  to  Triton  in 
River  Grove  for  the  Region  IV  meet  at 
11  a.m. 


1  O  Sports 
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Hawks  fly  high  at 

The  Chaps  take  on  Grand  Rapids  College  here  at  1  p.m.  Saturday,  trying  to 
forget  the  three  key  turnovers  and  three  missed  kicks  that  allowed  Harper  (6-0)  to 
escape  with  a  24-22  victory  Oct.  6  in  Palatine. 

While  Coach  Bob  MacDougall’s  gridders,  now  4-2  overall  and  3-2  in  league  play 
have  no  chance  at  claiming  a  second  straight  North  Central  Community  College 
Conference  title,  they  have  secured  a  berth  in  the  1984  Region  IV  playoffs. 


Harper  ranked  first  in  the  Region  IV  coaches’  poll  and  third  in  the  NJCAA 
national  poll,  tallied  two  touchdowns  in  a  span  of  10  seconds  in  the  opening 
quarter. 

The  first  TD,  a  three-yard  run  by  halfback  George  Scott  at  the  9:38  mark 
followed  a  28-yard  interception  return  of  a  Mike  Buchholz  (Wheaton)  pass  by  the 
Hawks’  Jay  Koziel,  who  raced  from  the  32  to  the  DuPagers’  four-yard  line.  Chuck 
Berleft’s  kick  made  it  7-0  Harper. 

SIX  SECONDS  later.  Harper’s  David  Esp  recovered  a  Lorenzo  Davis 
(Thornbridge)  fumble  at  the  Chaps’  13,  setting  up  a  13-yard  TD  strike  from 
quarterback  Mike  Williams  to  Luis  Gonzalez  on  the  next  play.  With  9:28  left  in 
the  first  period,  the  Chaps  trailed  14-0. 

Freshman  fullback  Steve  Gresock  (5-9,  210)  struck  back  19  seconds  later  with  an 
89-yard  touchdown  run  at  the  9:09  mark.  Scott  Murnick’s  point  after  left  the 
Chaparrals  trailing  14-7. 

Gresock,  who  gained  175  yards  on  19  carries,  then  drew  the  DuPagers  even  at  14 
with  a  four-yard  scoring  run  at  the  6:10  mark  of  the  first  quarter.  Gresock’s  burst 
was  set  up  by  a  53-yard  pass  play  from  Buchholz  to  Scott  Francke  (Streamwood). 

With  3:05  remaining  in  the  quarter,  Thomas  Turner  picked  off  a  Buchholz  pass 
at  the  DuPage  41  and  raced  long  distance  for  a  TD.  Burleft’s  third  extra  point 
made  it  21-14  Harper. 

Buchholz,  who  was  7  of  22  for  95  yards  and  two  interceptions,  slashed  through 
for  a  seven-yard  TD  run  with  4:51  left  in  the  half  following  an  interception  by  the 
Chaps'  Paul  Baker,  whose  20-yard  interception  return  left  CD  with  a  first  down  at 
Harper’s  11.  Mumick's  kick,  however,  was  wide.  At  the  half,  Harper  led  21-20. 

IN  THE  SECOND  half,  a  10-play,  58-yard  drive  by  the  Chaps  went  for  naught 
when  Harper's  Mike  Bennett  blocked  Murnick’s  27-yard  field  goal  attempt  with 
8:10  left  in  the  scoreless  third  quarter. 

Burleft's  29-yard  field  goal  then  boosted  the  Hawks  into  a  24-20  lead  with  11:05 
left  in  the  fourth  quarter,  a  period  in  which  CD  was  unable  to  cash  in  on  two 
blocked  punts. 

With  just  3:02  left,  Harper’s  Tom  Stevens  attempted  a  surprise  third  down 
quick  kick  from  the  Hawks’  14.  The  Chaps'  Dave  Schroedter  (Glen  Ellyn)  blocked 
the  kick,  but  Stevens  recovered  in  the  end  zone,  leaving  the  visitors  with  a 


WAS  TOUGH  when  it  had  to  be,  forcing  three  turnovers  and 
three  missed  kicks  in  24-22  triumph  over  Chaps  Oct.  6.  CD  hosts  Grand 
Raoids  here  Saturday  at  1  p.m.  Photo  by  John  Green, 
two-point  safety  instead  of  a  possible  seven. 

Trailing  24-22  with  1:01  to  go  and  no  timeouts  remaining,  the  Chaps  blocked 
punter  Bnan  Schweitzer’s  kick,  recovering  at  the  Harper  17  with  40  seconds  left.  A 
Resock  run  netted  two  yards  and  set  up  Mumick’s  32-yard  field  goal  attempt, 
which  fell  short  and  to  the  left,  securing  the  triumph  for  Harper. 

DUPAGE  OUTGAINED  the  Hawks  346-240  in  total  offense,  amassing  251 
yards  on  the  ground.  Harper,  which  had  11  first  downs  to  the  Chaps’  eight,  was  led 
by  Scott  with  97  yards  on  24  carries  and  by  fullback  Jon  Capen,  who  toted  the  ball 
21  times  for  92  yards.  Williams  gained  just  49  yards  through  the  air  for  Harper  on 
2  of  8  passing. 

With  Triton  College’s  win  Saturday  over  Illinois  Valley,  the  four  Region  IV 
playoff  teams  will  be  Harper,  Triton,  Moraine  Valley  College  and  CD. 

The  Hawks,  who  still  must  face  Moraine  Valley,  are  5-0  in  N4C  play,  followed  by 
5-1  Moraine  and  4-1  Triton.  Illinois  Valley,  now  1-4  in  league  play,  will  miss  the 
playoffs  for  the  first  time. 


Now  every  kid  can  have 
an  Apple  after  school. 


With  an  Apple’ Dc 
Personal  Computer,  your  child's 
education  doesn't  have  to  stop 
when  the  bell  rings. 

The  Uc  can  run  most  of 
the  educational  software  written 
for  the  Apple  lie,  the  computer 
used  by  more  schools  than  any 
other  in  the  world. 

This  128K  Apple  weighs 
just  1H*  lbs.  and  has  everything 
built-in  —  including  a  disk  drive. 
And  comes  with  everything  kids 
need  to  start  opening  doors  to 


the  future  — including  a  4-disk 
course  on  basic  computing. 

Our  professional  sales  staff 
can  help  you  choose  the  right 
system  and  software. 

They'll  also 
help  you  apply 
for  an  Apple 
Credit  Card.  If 
you  qualify,  you  can  take  an 
Apple  lie  home  for  as  little  as 
10%  down.  ^ 

And  start  opening 
a  few  doois  for  yourself.  Hlll«»l/nl  IWkt 


«|i«n  vb»*ji 

#anIa 

«vaii|#Nl«i 

438  roos«v«lt  road  gJan  allyn.  il  60137 
across  from  me  donald 's 

312/858-6692 


•The  lit  jktnc  |u-i  '5  pnundt  Apple  and  the  Appk 


We’d  like  to  help  you  pufyour  kids  through  school. 
With  a  specially  priced  educational  package  of  the 
Apple*  He  Personal  Computer. 

The  Apple  He  has  over  1,000  tutorial  programs  to  help 
your  kids  learn  the  three  Rs  as  well  as  everything  from 
math  to  languages,  and  even  help  them  prepare  for  college 
board  exams.  0 

Sodropbytestro.  MClDDlC 
And  enroll  the  a.a  6R  ’in** 
of  an  Apple. 

Apple  and  the  Apple  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.  ©  W  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
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Investigators  still  search 


Phil  Neri 


Investigation  continues  into  the 
death  of  CD  student  Philip  Neri, 
sustained  by  claims  that  the  death  was 
“no  accident.”  Page  4. 


CBingui 

GRENADA 

Was  it  worth  it? 


ENTERTAINMENT 

SURBURBAN PUNKS 

A  cry  for  help,  or  a  cheap  imitation? 


SPORTS: 

Chaps  shut  out  Grand  Rapids  34-0. 


The  12th  man: 

Tom  Hamburg  —  CD’s  most  valuable 
player. 


College  of  DuPage,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL  60137 


Photo  by  Kathy  Woltzen 


Reagan  visits  CD 


Special 

Pullout 

Section: 

Reaganfest 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 

President  Ronald  Reagan  visited  the 
CD  campus  Tuesday,  speaking  to  an 
estimated  crowd  of  more  than  10,000 
DuPage  residents. 

The  president  was  joined  by  several 
high-ranking  political  figures,  including 
Gov.  James  Thompson,  Sen.  Charles 
Percy  and  Glen  Ellyn  President 
Michael  R.  Formento,  whose  perser- 
verance  in  the  matter  led  to  the 
president's  visit. 

Reagan  appeared  weary  in  delivering 
his  45-minute  speech,  but  registered 
astonishment  as  a  row  of  banners  was 
unfurled  in  the  main  arena. 

Opening  his  speech  with  a  compli¬ 
ment  about  the  “lovely  campus”  at  CD, 
Reagan  spoke  of  national  leaders  in  the 


past  “being  adrift,  rudderless,  without 
a  compass,”  until  his  administration 
took  office  four  years  ago. 

Calling  his  progress  in  office  “the 
second  American  Revolution,”  Reagan 
claimed  a  “great  renewal  as  the  result 
of  our  navigation,  based  on  fixed 
principles.” 

As  he  drifted  into  the  main  body  of 
his  speech,  Reagan  referred  to  the 
Democrats  as  “small  voices  in  the 
night,  sounding  the  call  to  go 
backwards  to  the  days  of  confusion  and 
drift,  the  days  of  torpor,  timidity.  .  . 
and  taxes.” 

The  president  then  asked  the  throng 
of  supporters  to  'examine  Walter 
Mondale’s  leadership  abilities  and 
philosophy,  while  he  outlined  the 


democratic  campaign.  In  doing  so, 
Reagan  made  several  comparisons. 

"The  truth  is,”  opined  the  national 
leader,  “if  my  opponent's  campaign 
were  a  television  show,  it  would  be 
‘Let’s  Make  A  Deal’  —  you  get  to  trade 
your  prosperity  for  the  surprise  behind 
the  curtain.  If  his  campaign  were  a 
Broadway  show  it  would  be  ‘Promises, 
Promises,’  and  if  his  administration 
were  a  novel,  it  would  only  have  a 
happy  ending  if  you  read  it  backwards.” 

Reagan  said  that  his  administration 
was  right  when  it  made  “the  great  turn 
in  1980,  pushing  for  achievement  and 
tomorrow,”  adding,  “our  best  days  are 
ahead  of  us,  there  are  new  worlds  on  the 
horizon,  and  we’re  not  going  to  stop 
until  we  all  get  there  together.” 
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-What's  happening 


“Bleacher  Bums,”  a  comic  salute  to 
Chicago  Cub  fans,  will  be  staged 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  Oct.  23 
through  27,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Studio 
Theater  of  Building  M.  General 
admission-  tickets  cost  $4,  while 
students  and  senior  citizens  pay  $3. 


Used  book  sale 

The  16th  annual  used  book  sale 
sponsored  by  the  Naperville  branch  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  is  being  held  this  weekend  at 
the  First  Congregation  Church,  25  E. 
Benton,  Naperville. 

Saturday,  Oct.  20,  is  half-price  day, 
or  $1.50  for  a  grocery  bag  full  of  books. 
The  sale  will  be  held  from  9  a.m.  to  1 
p.m. 

Available  are  contemporary  and 
classic  fiction,  foreign  language  books, 
reference  works,  encyclopedias,  biogra¬ 
phies,  sheet  music,  records  and  art 
prints. 

Profits  from  the  sale  will  be  used  to 
fund  college  scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships  and  to  aid  various  community 
educational  projects. 

Tribute  to  Basie 

“One  for  the  Count,”  a  jazz  tribute  to 
Count  Basie,  will  be  staged  by  the  jazz 
ensemble  at  8  tonight  in  the  Performing 
Arts  Center  of  Building  M.  Tickets  cost 
$3  in  advance,  $4  at  the  door. 

Honor  group  meets 

An  opportunity  to  “get  acquainted” 
and  discuss  the  upcoming  state 
convention  will  be  offered  when  Phi 
Theta  Kappa  members  meet  Friday, 
Oct.  26  at  2  p.m.  in  IC1000.  Members 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  may 
contact  John  Modschiedler,  the  group’s 
adviser,  at  ext.  2301. 


Ciccone  talks  politics 

F.  Richard  Ciccone,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  since  1982,  will 
speak  on  “Election  1984”  at  11:20  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23,  in  Room  102  of  Old 
Main  on  the  campus  of  Elmhurst 
College  at  190  Prospect,  Elmhurst. 

The  lecture  is  one  of  a  pre-election 
series  sponsored  by  the  college’s  urban 
studies  department. 

Ciccone  joined  the  Tribune  in  1976 
after  working  14  years  at  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press.  From 
1977  to  1981,  he  was  political  editor  of 
the  Tribune. 


SG  board  elected 

CD  students  elected  five  new  SG 
board  members  Oct.  17. 

Top  vote  getter  Bob  Cameron  netted 
111  votes;  Wayne  Cerne,  107;  Kristen 
Morkunas,  104;  Sarah  Chase,  99;  and 
Theresa  Richer,  90. 

William  Heafey,  running  for  re- 
election,  was  disqualified  by  SG’s 
election  committee  for  violating  cam¬ 
paign  procedure,  according  to  SG 
President  Ron  Strum. 


RESEARCH 

Send  $2  for  catalog 
of  over  15.000  topics  to 
assist  your  research  ef¬ 
forts.  For  info.,  call  toll- 
free  1-800-621-5745  (in  Il¬ 
linois  call  312-922-0300). 

'  Aulhors  Research.  Rrrt  600 
407  S  Dearborn  Chicago  IL  60605 


NOW  HIRING 

FOR  OUR  NEW  STORE  OPENING 
IN  GLEN  ELLYN 
AT  ROOSEVELT  &  LAMBERT 

I  Come  join  the  WENDY'S  team!  We  are  looking  for  full  and  part  time  employees 
for  day,  evening  and  night  shifts.  Work  in  a  pleasant  and  exciting  environment. 
We  offer  flexible  hours  and  employee  meal  discounts.  We  pay  for  experience. 
I  Applications  will  be  accepted  at: 

Lombard  WENDY'S 
820  E.  Roosevelt  (West  of  Meyers) 

Please  apply  in  person  Monday  through  Friday,  from  10am —  7pm  and  Saturday 
|  from  9am— 3pm. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H 


HERE’S  ONE  STUDENT  who  doesn't  have  a  problem  parking  in  CD's 
spacious  lots.  Photo  by  PAT  TIMMERS. 


bwbri 

PROFESSIONAL  TESTING  CENTERS 

HAS  A  GUARANTEE 
KAPLAN  DOESN’T 
and 

BAR/BRI 
COSTS  LESS 


LSAT-GMAT  -GRE-MCAT 


OUR  GUARANTEE; 


SCORE  IN  THE  TOP  20% 
OR  TAKE  OUR  NEXT 
COURSE  FREE 


^CALL  (312)  855-1 088y 


highlight 
and 


w  quick  as  a  flash 

R  more  than  just  a  highlighter 


Switch  from  highlighting  to  jotting  notes  without  changing  pens.  Textar 
comes  in  six  bright  fluorescent  colors,  each  with  a  blue  ballpoint  pen. 


Available  now  at  your  college  store. 


4ft 


'Facility  of  merit' 

The  college’s  physical  education  and 
community  recreation  center  has  been 
cited  by  the  editors  of  Athletic 
Business  magazine  as  one  of  its  1984 
“facilities  of  merit." 

“This  is  a  great  honor  for  the 
college,"  said  Athletic  Director  Herb 
Salberg. 

The  magazine  said  the  $12  million 
facility  “does  what  it  was  intended  to 
do  —  meet  program  needs  efficiently 
and  effectively.” 

Selection  criteria  included  cost-saving 
and  energy-saving  construction  and 
operation  measures,  “innovative  design 
and  creative  use  of  the  facility.” 

Hotline  volunteers 

Metro-Help,  Inc.,  a  nondenomina- 
tional,  non-profit  agency,  conducts 
training  sessions  monthly  for  individu¬ 
als  interested  in  volunteering  for  its 
24-hour-a-day  information,  referral  and 
crisis  intervention  hotline.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  rendering  their  services  may 
call  Cynthia  Myers  at  880-9860. 

Advising  sessions 

Two  group  advising  sessions  will  be 
held  this  fall.  Business  programs  will  be 
explored  Tuesday,  Oct.  30  at  noon  or  6 
p.m.  in  SRC  1024A.  The  associate 
degree  nursing  program  will  be 
examined  Wednesday,  Oct.  24  at  10 
a.m.  or  Wednesday,  Nov.  14  at  6:30 
p.m.  in  IC2E.  The  sessions  will  focus  on 
program  requirements,  course  planning 
and  career  information.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  from  Joanne  Hill, 
ext.  2522. 

Advising  in  Downers 

Educational  advising  services  and 
career  counseling  are  available  to 
district  residents  at  no  cost  at  the 
Educational  Advising  Center  in  Down¬ 
ers  Grove  South  High  School. 


Do  you  want  to  be  neb? 

(or  just  make  a  lot  of  money) 


International  health  eate  company  » 
looking  for  college  students  for  fall 
and  part-timework, 
yearly  part-time  earnings:  $3 15.000 
yearly  fulktim*  enrmiogsi  $15-00,000 


Serious  inquiries  only  eotrfact  Stephen 
May  at  Stephen  May  &  Co„  £nc. 
463-7766 


PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Portraits—  Portfolios—  Prom  otionals 

980-1316 

Special  Christmas  Packages 
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Gerry  parties  with  DuPage  Democrats 
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I  Vice-presidential  candidate  GERALDINE  FERRARO  addresses  supporters 
\Oct.  12  at  Hinsdale  Central  High  School.  Photo  by  Keith  Lippoldt 
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,  Oct.  9 


Thomas  McHale  reported  that  his 
Realistic  tape  player  was  stolen  from 
his  car  in  parking  lot  4.  The  car  was 
unlocked  and  the  dashboard  was 
damaged  during  the  removal  of  the 
stereo. 

Ernest  Gibson  reported  a  dispute 
between  himself  and  student  Horatio 
Garcia.  Garcia’s  language  allegedly 
became  abusive  while  he  was  attempting 
to  obtain  a  refund  for  his  $21.95  algebra 
book.  John  Van  Laere,  book  store 
manager,  would  not  give  him  full  value 
since  the  book  was  dirty  and  could  not 
be  resold  new.  Garcia  then  threw  his 
book  at  Gibson  and  after  PS  was 
notified,  he  went  back  to  the  bookstore 
and  jumped  over  the  counter.  Van 
Laere  then  gave  Garcia  his  refund. 


Oct.  6 

Dennis  Seely,  public  safety  officer, 
while  on  patrol  in  number  10  parking 
lot,  noticed  the  doors  open  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  Building  K.  Seely 
entered  the  open  doors,  which  had  been 
previously  lock  d,  and  found  tables  and 
chairs  overturned.  No  one  was  found 
and  the  doors  were  locked  by  Seely. 
Oct.  5 

Fred  Ruhe  reported  that  his  wedding 
ring  and  Seiko  gold  watch  were 
removed  from  his  gym  bag  in  the  PE 
locker  room.  Approximate  value  was 
$550. 

Oct.  4 

Maude  Worthem  reported  to  public 
safety  that  her  gym  bag  was  removed 
in  the  swing  locker  room.  The  lock  was 
gone,  along  with  her  bag.  The 
approximate  total  value  was  $713. 


By  CRAIG  A.  RICE 

“We  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,” 
paraphrased  Julianne  Roosevelt,  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt’s  great-granddaughter. 
“So  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  this 
comer,  I  present  to  you  the  next 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  — 
Geraldine  Ferraro.” 

And  so  was  the  Democratic  vice- 
presidential  candidate  introduced  to 
some  5,000  cheering  supporters  who 
packed  Hinsdale  Central  High  School’s 
gymnasium  Oct.  12  at  a  celebration  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  100th  birthday, 
sponsored  by  the  DuPage  County 
Democrats,  while  several-dozen  Reagan 
supporters  demonstrated  outside. 

“And  I  thought  this  was  a  Republican 
county,”  began  Ferraro  after  a 
two-minute  standing  ovation. 

“NO-O-O!”  THE  crowd  responded, 
raising  “Ferraro  for  tomorrow”  pla¬ 
cards. 

“Did  we  win  the  debate?”  she  asked. 

“Yes!”  was  the  enthusiastic  reply. 

“I  BEAT  Bush,  and  Bush  beat 
Reagan,”  said  Ferraro.  “Now,  I  ask 
you,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  the 
president  to  know  the  facts  at  hand?” 

And  so  the  celebration  went. 

During  her  40-minute  speech,  Ferraro 
had  many  witty  and  cutting  remarks 
concerning  Reagan  and  Bush,  and 
called  for  an  apology  from  Bush  for  his 
remark  to  the  mothers  of  the  marines 
killed  in  the  Lebanon  suicide  bombings 
that  their  sons  had  died  in  shame.  She 
also  compared  herself  to  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  despite  totally  different 
social,  economic  and  religious  back¬ 
grounds. 

Ferraro  briefly  touched  upon  several 
campaign  topics,  including  human 
rights,  education,  arms  control  and 


unemployment. 

“WE  SHOULD  stand  for  civil  rights 
in  El  Salvador  and  South  Africa,  as 
well  as  Poland  and  Afghanistan,”  said 
the  vice-presidential  nominee,  at  which 
point  she  was  interrupted  by  three 
hecklers  in  the  crowd. 

"What  about  babies’  rights?  What 
about  abortion?”  was  soon  drowned  out 
by  the  crowd,  chanting  "Gerry!  Gerry!” 
Ferraro  said  that  she  would  meet 
privately  with  the  three  men  if  she  was 
allowed  to  finish  her  speech  uninter¬ 
rupted.  Later,  she  met  with  Northern 
Illinois  University  student,  Steven 
Zielinski,  26,  for  a  “cordial”  10  minutes. 

“We  must  invest  in  education.  Let’s 
put  people  to  work,”  continued  Ferraro. 
“Liquor-store  clerks  are  making  more 
than  teachers.  Women  are  paid  less 
than  men  for  the  same  work,  and  that’s 
not  right. 

“WHEN  I  take  the  oath-of-office  for 
my  second  term  of  vice-president 
(cheering),  I  want  to  uphold  the  First 
Amendment.  Women’s  issues  are 
America’s  issues,  and  the  biggest  issue 
is  peace.  It  is  time  to  end  the  arms 
race.” 

Ferraro’s  statement  that  Walter 
Mondale  has  historically  put  his  job  on 
the  line  for  his  beliefs,  and  that  his 
latest  chance  was  in  choosing  her  for 
--vice-president,  brought  her  thunderous 
applause. 

“It’s  a  brand  new  race.  It’s  getting 
hot,  and  Reagan  and  Mondale  are 
feeling  the  heat,”  said  Ferraro.  “For 
our  country,  and  what  we  believe  in, 
Walter  M.  Mondale  and  I  have  just 
begun  to  fight.” 

Other  than  the  three  hecklers,  the 
centennial  celebration  went  “very 
smoothly,”  according  to  one  secret 
service  agent. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 


FREE  LECTURE 

Get  That  Job!  —  How  to 
Succeed  in  a  Job  Search 

Wednesday,  Oct.  24 
lOa.m .  and  7p.m . 
SRC,  Room  1024 

Thomas  Camden,  a  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  corporate  out¬ 
placement  and  individual  career 
counseling,  will  present  his  personal¬ 
ized  approach  to  finding  success  in 
the  job  search.  Camden,  a  frequent 
guest  lecturer  on  TV  and  radio  and 
author  of  many  professional  publica¬ 
tions,  received  a  B.S.  in  psychology 
from  Loyola  Univesity,  Chicago,  where 
he  also  completed  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  personnel  management. 


FREE 

VIDEOS 

every 

/Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday 
in  the  SRC  Student 
Lounge  —  right  next 
to  the  Recreation  Area. 
9a. m .—  3p.m . 

Movies,  concerts, 
shorts,  and  much  more. 


Harpist— Amy  Lee 

FREE 

in  a  special  lunch 
hour  concert. 
October  25 
11 :30a.  m .—  12:15p.m . 
SRC  1024  Student  Lounge 
12:30—  1:15p.m . 

SRC  Atrium ,  2nd  floor 


Coming  Up  A  GIANT  VIDEO  DAN CE  with  all  the  latest  Dance  Videos 


Friday,  November  30. 


Watch  for  more  details 
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PHILIP  NERI,  CD  student  who  died  May  21 
under  what  some  observers,  including  his 
parents,  claim  were  ■“ mysterious  circum¬ 
stances."  Neri  family  continues  to  seek  out 
"real  truth"  concerning  his  death. 


Neri  death 

By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

The  death  of  CD  student  Philip  Neri,  May  21  is 
still  a  mystery  for  the  young  man’s  parents, 
though  Lyons  police  officials  have  closed  their 
investigation. 

•  Mr.  Neri  died  of  “multiple  injuries  sustained 

from  an  accidental  fall  into  a  quarry . ”  Dr. 

Donahue  of  the  Cook  County  Medical  Examiner’s 
office  said. 

Mr.  Neri  allegedly  stole  a  purse  from  a  patron  at 
My  Uncle’s  Place,  8435  Ogden,  May  21,  according 
to  police. 

"A  BOUNCER  CHASED  him,  and  Mr.  Neri  ran 
across  the  street  to  the  fence  surrounding  the 
quarry,  climbed  and  fell  165  feet,  Lyons  police  told 
his  parents. 

Despite  official  reports,  the  Neris  refuse  to 
believe  their  son’s  death  was  an  accident. 

“My  son  was  murdered,”  Sandie  Neri,  his 
mother,  said,  “and  I’m  going  to  find  out  who 
murdered  him.” 

MRS.  NERI  CITES  three  aspects  of  the  incident 
to  substantiate  her  feelings. 


‘mysterious’ 

•  His  clothes  were  filled  with  grass  stains  as 
though  he’d  been  dragged  along  the  ground,  and  he 
was  pulled  half  out  of  his  jacket. 

•  His  car  was  unlocked  and  he  had  an  expensive 
“ghetto-blaster”  inside  which  he  used  to  record 
songs.- 

•  A  friend  he  was  supposed  tp  meet  at  My 
Uncle’s  Place  never  attended  the  funeral,  and  when 
he  took  a  lie  detector  test,  he  failed  “because  he 
was  high  on  drugs.  We  haven't  seen  him  lately,” 
she  said. 

However,  Debbie  Andres,  20,  Mr.  Neri’s 
girlfriend  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  said  Mr.  Neri 
went  to  My  Uncle’s  Place  to  “make  a  drug  deal 
after  dropping  me  off  at  home.” 

Rob  Potthoff,  a  student  at  CD  last  year  and  a 
classmate  of  Mr.  Neri’s,  said  he’d  “purchased  pot 
from  Phil  several  times.” 

Mrs.  Neri  is  aware  that  “one  of  Phil’s  friends  is  a 
small-time  dealer,”  and  suggested  that  “Phil  may 
have  been  mistaken  for  his  friend.  They  both  have 
brown  hair.” 

The  Neris’  investigators  are  still  searching. 


Verdict  not  complete 
on  pre-testing  results 


By  STEVE  SAVAGLIO 

Beginning  this  fall  quarter  at  CD,  all 
students  enrolling  in  Math  110  or 
English  101  were  required  to  take  an 
analytical  pre-test  before  registration. 

The  new  procedure,  recommended  by 
Dan  Lindsey,  dean  of  humanities  and 
liberal  arts,  was  three  years’  in  the 
works.  So  far,  4,628  students  have 
taken  the  tests  —  1,951  in  math,  2,677 
in  English. 

PRE-TESTING  IS  designed  as  a 
service  to  the  students,  Lindsey 
explained.  Tests  are  examined  by  math 
and  English  faculty,  and  the  tested 
students  are  given  recommendations  on 
the  class  they  should  take.  The  final 
choice,  however,  belongs  to  the  student, 
regardless  of  the  test  score. 

“The  best  students  will  take  our 
advice,”  stated  Lindsey.  “We  may 
advise  some  students  to  take  some 
developmental  courses  as  a  refresher 
before  going  into  110  or  101.” 

The  test  given  to  English  students  is 
a  standard  national  instrument,  consis¬ 
tent  with  one  administrated  at  most 
community  colleges.  The  math  pre-test, 
however,  is  an  “in-house”  test, 


developed  by  CD’s  math  faculty.  So  far, 
547  hours  have  been  put  into  the 
testing  procedure,  according  to  Lind¬ 
sey. 

“WE  EXPECTED  about  4,600 
students  to  take  the  tests,  so  we  were 
pretty  accurate,”  said  Lindsey.  “The 
new  testing  procedure  seems  to  have 
scared  off  several  students.  Some  247 
English  students  who  did  take  the  test 
chose  not  to  enroll,  and  overall 
enrollment  in  English  is  down  18 
percent  —  about  550  students.  These 
are  students  who  could  not  find  time  to 
take  the  test,  who  registered  late  or 
who  were  simply  put  off  by  it.” 

For  those  students  who  wish  to 
register  for  either  English  101  or  Math 
110  this  winter,  pre-tests  can  be  taken 
now  in  SRC  2022. 

Throughout  this  year,  scores  on  the 
tests  will  be  analyzed.  Further  studies 
will  investigate  how  class  grades 
compare  to  test  scores,  and  if  the 
students  found  the  recommendations 
beneficial. 

“We  will  set  up  a  committee  to 
evaluate  test  scores,”  noted  Lindsey. 
“By  next  fall,  we  will  be  ready  to 
modify  the  tests  if  necessary.” 


Explore  your 
Future  with  us! 

Attend  our  annual  Fall 

OPEN  HOUSE 

Sunday,  Oct.  28, 1984, 1—  4p.m. 

•  Campus  Tours 

•  Program  and  Financial  Aid  Information 

•  Meet  Faculty  and  Students 

COLLEGE  OF 
ST  FRANCIS 

500  Wilcox  St.,  Joliet,  111.  740-3400 
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We’re  changing  the  way 
America  cuts  its  hair,  ^p0 


620-8349 

FINLEY  SQUARE  MALL 
1532  BUTTERFIELD  •  DOWNERS  GROVE 

Next  to  T.H.  Mandy  Fashion  Center  3  Stores  Behind  Flip  Side 
No  Appointment  Necessary  Ever!  M-F  9-9;  Sat.  9-7;  Sun.  1 1  -4  SL 
Shampoo  and  blowdry  optional  at  additional  cost _ 
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SG  appoints  club 
representative 


By  JAMES  HOWARD 

Debbie  Weiser’s  appointment  as 
Student  Government’s  new  club  repre¬ 
sentative  was  confirmed  Oct.  10  by  the 
SG  board  of  directors. 

Ron  Strum,  SG  president,  asked  the 
board  to  confirm  Weiser,  even  though 
she  was  not  a  member  of  an  existing 
CD  club,  as  the  constitution  requires. 

Strum  told  the  board  that  confirma¬ 
tion  was  necessary  because  he  was 
unable  to  find  one  member  from  any 
existing  club  who  was  willing  to  fill  the 
post. 

Strum  also  said  that  he  needed 
Weiser’s  help  to  coordinate  a  proposed 
club  council  which  will  allow  the 
various  groups  to  help  each  other  with 
projects  or  problems. 

“I  am  willing  to  give  a  lot  of  my 
time,”  said  Weiser. 

Weiser  was  graduated  from  Willow- 
brook  High  School  last  year.  She  told 
hoard  members  that  she  had  been  ‘‘very 


Debbie  Weiser 

active”  in  high  school  and  felt  she  could 
“do  a  good  job”  as  club  representative. 

Weiser  will  work  as  a  liaison  between 
SG  and  CD  clubs. 

In  other  business,  members  of  the 
board  volunteered  to  help  with  the 
college  fair. 


The  brave  man  inattentive  to  his  duty 
is  worth  little  more  to  his  country 
than  the  coward  who  deserts  her  in 

the  hour  of  danger. 

—  Andrew  Jackson 
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After  the  Game—  After  Class 

FOOTBALL  SPECIAL! 

$2.25 pitchers  during  pro  games 

HAPPYHOUR! 

Mon.-Fri.:  4-7  p.m. 

50<t  beer,  70<t  glass  of  wine 

BEER! 

Strohs,  Michelob,  Lite  —  on  tap 
Heinekin,  Grizzly -in  bottles 

BEST  PIZZA  IN  TOWN!!' 

GREAT  NEW  MENU 

Sub  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Soups 
Daily  Lunch  Specials 


THREE  TV’S 
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Sportsvision 

Wide  screen  coming  soon 
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only  a  mile  away 

Roosevelt  Rd.  
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1  Manager  Trainees 


If  you  are  at  least  21  years  of  age,  enjoy  working  with  peo¬ 
ple,  are  business  oriented,  eager  to  learn,  lead  and 
achieve. .  .we  want  to  talk  to  you! 

We  need  enthusiastic,  hard-Wofklng  trainees  to  grow  with 
us.  Trainees  become  Managers  quickly  and  Managers 
soon  become  interested  in  bigger  things  like  DOMINO'S 
PIZZA  FRANCHISES.  Send  your  resume  to  a 
company  that’s  going  places! 

8600  W.  Bryn  Mawr  Ave.,  Suite  700  North 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
Attn:  Steve  Kasprzak 

ilO 


equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 


Address 


j  City  _ : _ State _ Zip _ 

j  Phone  (_, _ ) _ : _ _ Years  of  college  experience. 

j  SEND  TO:  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic, 

I  Admissions  Office,  2501  West  84th  Street, 

I  Bloomington,  Minnesota  55431 

j  1-800-328-8322,  Extension  290;  collect  at  (612)  888-4777 


Available  at  « 

COLLEGE  OF  DU  PAGE  ^ 
BOOKSTORE 

HURRY!  Limited  quantities. 
Plus...enter  the  SPECIAL  SWEEPSTAKES 


NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 


As  the  need  for  specialized  health  care  continues  to  grow,  Northwestern 
College  of  Chiropractic  can  help  you  enter  a  satisfying  career  taking  care  of 
people  as  a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic. 


Committed  to  high  standards  in  education  and  research  for  over  40  years, 
Northwestern  offers  you  comprehensive  chiropractic  training  on  a  modern 
campus  distinguished  for  its  excellent  facilities  and  dedicated  teaching  staff. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic  can 
help  you  achieve  your  career  goals,  complete  the  form  below  or  call  the 
admissions  office  TOLL  FREE  at  1-800-328-8322,  Extension  290  or  collect  at 
(612)  888-4777. 


Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic 


Name 
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Unsigned  editorials  are  the  opinion  of  the  COURIER  editorial  board  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  students ,  f acuity  or  the  CD  ad¬ 
ministration.  Signed  materiai  represents  the  opinion  of  the  author . 

_ _ _ _ _ 

Editorial 

Well,  Ron,  was  it  good? 

Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 

R  ick  G  a  llano,  managing  editor 

Chris  Aiello,  opinion  editor 

The  American  invasion  of  Grenada  a  year  ago  this  month  not  only  freed 
the  Caribbean  Island  from  the  grip  of  Cuban  domination,  but  the 

It’s  your  turn,  Walt 


By  RAYMOND  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

Last  week,  I  blasted  Ronald  Reagan, 
along  with  many  of  his  administration’s 
policies,  so  I  felt  that  in  all  fairness  I 
would  give  equal  time  to  his  opponent, 
Walter  Mondale. 

After  extensive  research,  I  was 
unable  to  come  up  with  a  lot  of 
ammunition  to  fire  at  the  presidential 
candidate,  but  I’m  going  to  give  it  my 
best  shot. 

In  1979,  Mondale  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  federal  budget  deficit 
should  be  doubled  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  This,  of  course,  is  a  far  cry  from  his 
present  stand  on  the  issue,  as  he  uses 
the  soaring  deficit  to  attack  the 
president’s  economic  policies,  showing 
us  that  he  can  be  as  fickle  as  Reagan  on 
at  least  one  of  his  stands. 

ALTHOUGH  ALL  the  inefficiencies 
of  the  Carter  administration  cannot  be 
blamed  on  Mondale,  we  still  have  to 
look  back  on  the  high  interest  rates  and 
runaway  inflation  that  characterized 
that  administration,  and  wonder  if  we 
will  have  to  face  these  problems  again 
and  watch  our  economy  move  into 
another  recession. 

We  must  also  remember  that  Fritz 
was  one  of  the  main  advocates  of  the 
Olympic  boycott  of  1980,  dashing  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  many  American 
athletes  who  strove  hard  to  make  the 
grade  of  international  competition. 

During  Walter’s  stint  as  a  senator 
from  Minnesota  and  during  his  term  as 
vice-president,  he  voted  to  raise  taxes  a 


total  of  16  times,  and  now  on  his 
campaign  trail  he  has  promised  to 
increase  taxes  again.  His  plan  calls  for 
an  increase  of  $85  million  in  1989,  with 
undisclosed  amounts  in  the  years 
leading  up  to  then.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
need  to  be  sending  more  money  to  the 
government  when  I  can’t  afford  to  pay 
current  taxes. 

OF  INTEREST  to  those  of  us 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24,  Mondale 
has  voted  for  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  that  would  allow  the 
government  to  call  up  American 
citizens  who  are  registered  for  the  draft 
during  times  when  this  nation  faces 
neither  a  war  nor  a  national  emergency. 
Fortunately,  this  proposed  legislation 
was  not  passed,  even  though  it  enjoyed 
a  large  amount  of  support. 

And  let’s  face  it,  Walter  has  come  off 
as  a  wimp  to  the  public  because  of  his 
weak  voice,  poor  exposure,  and  the 
Carter  administration’s  inability  to 
come  up  with  a  quick  .solution  to  the 
Iranian  hostage  crisis.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  results  of  this  week’s 
Student  Voice  to  see  how  most  of  the 
public  views  the  presidential  candi¬ 
dates’  weak  image. 

Even  with  these  drawbacks,  Walter 
Mondale  has  shown  us  that  he  is  a 
viable  candidate  and  deserves  a  second 
look  as  an  alternative  to  Reagan.  He 
made  a  good  showing  for  himself  in  the 
first  presidential  debate  and  was  able  to 
put  Reagan  on  the  defensive  early  on, 
tripping  the  president  on  the  tax  and 
social  security  issues. 

With  election  day  just  around  the 
corner  it’s  going  to  be  a  hard  decision 
on  who  to  vote  for,  but  I  have  faith  in 
the  American  public  and  I  really  think 
they  will  pick  the  best  candidate. 

But  then  again,  I  also  had  faith  in 
the  Cubs. 

’  Due  to  the  unwarranted  intake  of 
controlled  substances.  I  made  an  error 
in  my  column  last  week.  In  my 
statement  about  the  unemployment 
question,  I  reported  all  my  figures  in 
billions  which,  of  course  should  have 
been  written  in  millions.  I  apologize 
fully  for  my  mistake  and  hope  that  such 
discrepancies  will  not  occur  again. 
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very  necessary. 

Among  the  documents  is  a  top  secret  memo  dated  July  12,  1983,  by 
Major  Keith  Roberts,  chief  of  internal  security  for  the  New  Jewel 
Movement.  The  MJM  planned  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Cuban 
Communist  Pary  to  overthrow  the  churches  in  Grenada  and  eventually 
turn  them  into  tools  of  the  revolution. 

The  government  then  would  simply  get  rid  of  religious  leaders  who  were 
anti-Communist . 

The  Roberts  memo  also  called  for  the  “removal  from  primary  schools  of 
all  deeply  religious  head  teachers  by  whatever  means  most  suitable, 
replacing  them  with  more  progressive  elements.” 

Another  .document  recovered  during  the  invasion  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  Cubans  starting  progressive  churches  and  the  introduction  of 
political  education  into  the  schools  —  a  way  to  turn  the  youth  on  the 
island  into  Cuban  revolutionary  fighters  against  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  Grenada. 

The  Reagan  administration  detailed,  in  a  44-page  report,  how  U.S. 
forces  found  nearly  900  personnel  from  Cuba,  the  USSR,  Libya,  North 
Korea,  East  Germany  and  Bulgaria  on  the  island.  We  don’t  think  these 
Communist  countries  were  there  to  acquire  a  Coppertone  tan. 

Officials  in  Washington  state  that  other  papers  seized  show  a  call  for 
delivery  of  $37  million  in  military  equipment  to  Grenada  and  permanent 
basing  of  27.  Cuban  military  advisers  there.  Along  with  the  papers,  6,322 
rifles  of  all  types  were  confiscated  as  were  5  million  rounds  of  ammunition 
and  a  variety  of  heavier  weapons. 

While  most  students  are  divided  in  their  feelings  toward  the  invasion,  91 
percent  of  Grenadians  welcomed  the  U.S.  intervention,  according  to  a  CBS 
news  poll  —  an  obvious  sign  that  all  was  not  happy  on  the  home  front. 

President  Reagan  accomplished  two  major  objectives  with  Grenada.  The 
United  States  freed  the  island  from  Cuban  influence  and  prevented  the 
construction  of  a  military  base,  while  also  avoiding  a  possible  hostage 
situation  with  the  students. 

As  for  London,  France  and  Canada,  who  refused  to  take  part  in  helping 
us,  their  loyality  is  overwhelming. 

Aiello’s  alley 


ha.  I  have  to  laugh.  How  stupid  could 
someone  be?  I  told  her  she  could’ve 
asked  the  teacher  for  a  reprieve. 

“I  COULDN’T  GET  out  of  it,”  she 
repeated.  “It  was  a  test.” 

Did  she  try? 

“Well,  uh,  no.  I  was  told  that  it 
wasn’t  important  to  be  there,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  how  very  apathetic  of  you,  but 
who  told  you  it  wasn't  important 
anyway.” 

"Bill  Strum,”  she  said.  “The  SG 
president.” 

“You  mean  Ron  Strum.” 

“Oh  yeah,  that’s  his  name,  Ron 
Strum,”  she  said. 

WELL  WHAT  DO  you  expect  from 
SG.  After  all,  they  represent  you,  and 
they  think  you’re  apathetic.  I’d  say 
they’re  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of 
representing  you. 

Hey,  SG.  How  about  looking  to 
within  to  solve  CD’s  problems? 

Stop  your  crying  and  whining;  it’s 
really  getting  on  my  nerves. 

MAYBE  SG  SHOULD  get  rid  of  the 
moron  that  put  the  “sex,  drugs  and 
rock  n’  roll”  sign  on  the  wall  in  the-  SG 
office.  Maybe  if  you  get  rid  of  the  dead 
weight,  you  could  get  some  better 
publicity  on  what  you  people  do.  I 
mean,  quit  passing  the  blame  on  an 
“apathetic  student  body.” 

SG  needs  more  creativity.  Don’t  be 
so  damn  boring.  People  don’t  like  to  get 
involved  in  boring  activities.  I’ve  seen 
your  advertisements.  They  rate  a 
perfect  10  on  a  worst-in-the-history-of- 
mankind-scale. 

Students  have  enough  boring  stuff  to 
do;  they  don’t  need  more.  Wake  up. 
The  alarm  clock  is  ringing  loud.  Take 
some  steps  to  get  people  to  like  you, 
and  maybe  they  won’t  try  to  avoid  you 
so  much. 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

Do  you  think  you’re  apathetic? 

Your  student  government  does.  They 
held  “meet  the  candidates”  Monday, 
and  only  50  of  you  showed  any  interest. 

Aaawww,  poor  SG.  They  worked  so 
hard  on  putting  all  of  this  together,  and 
you  didn’t  even  bother  to  come.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  four  of  the  nine 
candidates  didn’t  even  bother  to  show. 

THEY  WERE  DEAN  Wolfer,  Jim 
Kruse,  Theresa  Richier  and  Dan 
Sassano.  Wolfer  dropped  out  of  the  race 
for  the  five  SG  director  positions,  and 
Sassano  had  to  work. 

“Yeah,  I  started  a  new  job,  and  they 
wouldn’t  let  me  have  off,”  he  said. 

Kruse  said  he  was  "unaware  that  the 
presentation  was  even  on  Monday,”  but 
Stacy  Burke,'  an  SG  member  charged 
that  she  told  Kruse  directly. 

“I  TOLD  HIM”  she  said.  “He  knew 
when  and  where  the  meeting  was.” 

Someone  is  telling  the  truth. 

Richier’s  excuse  for  not  attending  the 
forum  was  even  more  ridiculous. 

“I  had  a  philosophy  test,”  she  said. 

Ah  hahahahahahahaahahhaha 


Her  mother  was  a  writer,  painter  and  landscape  designer,  and  her  father, 
an  inventor  whose  distributor  cap  design  was  allegedly  stolen  by  Henry 
Ford  in  the  ‘20s. 


nursemaid  and  cook,  and  performed 
other  odd  jobs  to  pay  for  her  living 
expenses. 

Her  first  job  out  of  college,  in  1934, 
was  teaching  English  at  the  high  school 
she  had  attended  four  years  earlier  in 
Marshfield.  Pretty  good,  considering 
only  15  percent  of  her  graduating  class 
found  work  that  first  year. 

“It  seemed  odd  at  times,”  said 
Vickery,  “when  my  friends’  younger 


toff  services:  what  mystery? 


Her  mother  was  a  writer,  painter  and 
ndscape  designer,  and  her  father,  an 
whose  distributer  cap  design 
allegedly  stolen  by  Henry  Ford  in 
’20s. 

first  childhood  memories  were 
good  ones,”  said  Vickery.  “My 
were  unhappy  together  and 
From  about  4  on,  I  felt  that 
could  happen,  so  I  kept  things 
myself.” 
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THRYA  VICKERY,  70,  of  Westmont  is  a  native  New  Englander,  former 
'  English  professor  and  CD  student  whose  main  interest  is  writing.  (Photo  by 

Craig  Rice) 

brothers  and  sisters  had  to  call  me  Miss 


Vickery.” 

For  seven  years,  she  was  the  whole 
English  department,  ran  the  school 
library,  and  coached  all  of  the  plays  for 
$1,000  to  $1,400  a  year  —  good  money 
at  the  time. 

While  teaching  at  Marshfield,  Vick¬ 
ery  took  summer  courses  in  English, 
psychology  and  education  at  Harvard. 
She  also  spent  two  weeks  every  summer 


at  the  Bread  Loaf  Writer’s  Conference 
in  Vermont,  sponsored  by  Middlebury 
College. 

The  young  teacher  earned  her  tuition 
to  this  first  of  many  current  writers’ 
conferences  by  serving  tea  and  cookies 
to  the  likes  of  Robert  Frost,  Fletcher 
Pratt  and  other  acclaimed  writers  of  the 
era. 

In  1940,  Vickery  was  paid  $100  to 

Please  turn  to  page  2 


STAFF  SERVICE  COPY  center  employees  Laura  Galto  (left)  and  Anne  Jurich 
(Fight)  can  smile  despite  pressure  of  meeting  deadlines  for  entire  CD  faculty. 
Photo  by  Pat  Tim  mars 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

The  mystery  of  staff  services  at  the  College  of  DuPage  is  that  no  one  knows 
exactly  what  they  do,  how  much  they  do,  or  how  they  do  it.  All  anyone  knows  is 
that  they  do  it  well.  Staff  services  provides  the  faculty  at  the  college  with  tests, 
handouts,  and  any  other  printed  material  that  is  needed. 

The  services  offered  are  the  switchboard,  print  room,  word  processing  service, 
and  the  copy  service.  Essentially  this  is  the  College  of  DuPage  communications 
network. 

Although  the  switchboard  is  the  service  used  most  often,  the  pressure  for 
efficiency  is  most  apparent  in  the  word  processing  and  copy  services.  The 
personnel  responsible  for  fitting  the  needs  of  the  faculty  must  work  under  the  gun, 
but  they  are  not  too  bothered  by  the  pressure. 

ERNEST  GIBSON,  DIRECTOR  of  auxilliary  enterprises,  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  staff  services  in  March  1984.  Formerly  the  department  fell  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  purchasing  department.  Gibson  welcomed  the  increased 
workload  as  a  challenge. 

“In  the  spring  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  handling  staff  services.  I  was  honored. 
It  has  increased  my  workload  by  one  third,  but  I  don’t  regret  it.” 

In  a  system  that  depends  on  the  productivity  of  its  employees,  organization  is  a 
primary  concern. 

“I’M  TRYING  TO  provide  the  college  family  with  the  best  service  possible  as 
best  as  I  can,  and  as  economically  as  possible  to  the  institution,”  said  Gibson. 

The  largest  concern  that  Gibson  has  is  the  large  rate  of  employee  turnover  in  the 
department.  It  takes  between  six  and  eight  months  to  properly  train  the 
switchboard  and  word  processing  technicians.  The  training  is  provided  to 
employees  at  the  college’s  expense.  Often  after  receiving  their  training,  employees 
seek  positions  that  will  pay  more.  This  creates  a  break  in  the  flow  of  the 
organization  and  the  expense  of  training  a  new  staff  member. 

Gibson  realizes  that  people  will  seek  higher  salaries  in  industry,  but  he  is 
planning  for  the  future  of  his  department  to  eliminate  such  problems. 

“IF  WE  HIRE  a  young  person  we  cannot  expect  them  to  stay  in  our  copy  center 
or  switchboard  for  any  length  of  time.  It’s  not  practical.  It’s  wishful  thinking.” 

Gibson  has  studied  the  problem  and  hopes  to  correct  the  employee  migration 
through  new  hiring  practices. 

“We  think  an  older  employee  will  stay  with  us  longer  than  a  young  one,”  said 
Gibson. 

BRUCE  CROUCH,  STAFF  services  manager,  and  his  assistant  Mary  Calcagno 
see  more  of  the  short-term  problems  of  the  department.  Because  all  staff  members 

Please  turn  to  page  3 


nhyra  Vickery 
he  doesn’t  quit 
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By  CRAIG  A.  RICE 
70-year-old-plus  former  English 
professor  is  still  taking  classes  at  CD. 

;  Thyra  Vickery  of  Westmont  has  been 
ag  student  and  teacher  for  most  of  her 
life  and  wouldn’t  know  how  to  quit. 

■  “My  main  interest  in  life  has  been 
riting,”  said  Vickery.  “What  makes 
[  writing  and  why  it  is  successful.” 

[  This  native  New  Englander  set  her 
stage  when  she  typed  her  first 
ory  at  the  age  of  4. 

The  story  read,  “One  evening  I  went 
for  a  walk  in  the  deep  woods.  And  there 
I  met  a  dark  green  growl.” 

THROUGHOUT  HER  life,  Vickery 
many  “dark  green  growls”  and 
most  of  them  away. 

born  and  raised  in 
by  self-taught  parents 
d  grew  up  believing  in  independence. 


a  relief  from  her  family 
was  walking  along  the 


School  was 
troubles,  as 

seashore  and  in  the  woods. 

During  high  school,  Vickery  worked 
in  the  town  library  where  her  goal  was 
to  read  “every  good  book  in  the  place. 
Marshfield  was  a  church-going  com¬ 
munity;  and  books  like  “The  Grapes  of 
Wrath”  were  offensive,”  said  Vickery. 
“So  we  kept  them  under  the  front  desk 
for  those  who  asked  for  them.” 

THE  INDEPENDENTLY  minded 
Vickery  needed  a  job  after  high  school, 
and  decided  that  teaching  was  the  only 
profession  she  knew  much  about.  Her 
father  was  going  bankrupt  during  this 
time,  but  a  distant,  wealthy  relative 
paid  for  her  tuition  and  she  was  able  to 
attend  Radcliffe  College. 

During  her  Radcliffe  years,  Vickery 
worked  as  a  waitress,  children’s 


two 


Entertainment 


Televisism 

The  80s’  sex  connection 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

The  sexual  revolution  is  over,  according  to  TIME  magazine.  Single  men  and 
women  reportedly  no  longer  sit  on  barstools  looking  for  love.  They  have  not 
abandoned  the  search,  just  relocated  it  to  network  television. 

“Love  Connection,”  which  airs  at  3:30  p.m.  on  WMAQ-TV,  channel  5,  features  a 
dating  game  for  the  eighties-.  Contestants  must  choose  a  date  from  a  series  of 
videotaped  entries,  go  out  on  a  date,  and  return  later  to  describe  the  intimate 
details. 

The  play-by-play  commentary  deals  with  the  physical  and  psychological  aspects 
of  the  evening.  A  typical  post-date  interview  has  the  female  participant  bemoaning 
the  studly  behavior  of  her  video  Romeo,  while  the  male  participant  complains  that 
women  today  are  frigid  with  feminism. 

As  the  couple  analyzes  their  experience  and  one  another,  the  host  raises  his 
eyebrows  and  blushes  in  a  calculated  display  of  shock  and  amazement.  The 
audience  plays  along  by  tittering  appropriately  as  more  embarrassing  facts  are 
revealed. 

“Love  Connection”  formerly  aired  after  “Late  Night  with  David  Letterman”  on 
NBC,  but  apparently  the  demand  for  self-deprecation  and  the  need  to  counter  CBS’ 
“Matchgame/Hollywood  Squares”  combination  prompted  a  schedule  change.  The 
move  was  a  master  stroke,  because  “Love  Connection”  fits  in  perfectly  with  the 
array  of  soap  operas  and  game  shows  designed  to  portray  people  as  buffoons. 

The  first  date  has  traditionally  been  grounds  for  insecurity  and  doubt,  and  this 
show  exploits  that  paranoia  for  tittilation.  The  show  is  contrived  so  that  a 
successful  date  is  balanced  with  a  humorous  or  disastrous  encounter. 

NBC  has  just  about  cornered  the  market  on  the  trashy  shows  about  “real” 
people.  After  debasing  the  law  with  a  ridiculous  parade  of  plaintiffs  on  “People’s 
Court,”  the  debasement  of  love  is  a  logical  progression.  Watch  for  more  in  the 
humiliation  genre.  Maybe  next  year  “Neurologist’s  Nook”  will  fulfill  a  trilogy. 

“Doctor,  I  have  this  embarrassing  problem.  .  _ 

Education  is  the  best  provision  for  old  age. 

—  Aristotle 


Vickery. 

write  and  direct  Marshfield’s  tricenten¬ 
nial  pagettnt.  She  used  the  cash  to  buy 
two  and  one-half  acres  of  wild  land,  a 
typewriter,  a  briefcase,  a  piece  of 
luggage  and  a  ski  suit. 

“I  believe  everybody  should  own  a 
little  land  to  teach  them  responsibility 
for  the  environment,”  said  Vickery.  “I 
owned  some  undeveloped  land  from 
1940  until  1979,  when  I  sold  194  acres 
in  Tennessee.” 


•  •  Continued  from  page  1 

In  1957,  Vickery  began  teaching 
nights  full  time  at  Wilson  Junior 
College  in  Chicago,  which  later  became 
Kennedy-King  College.  She  saw  the 
college  go  from  white  to  predominantly 
black  during  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  was  ‘thrilled  by  the  excitement.’ 

"The  blacks  met  life  head  on,”  said 
Vickery.  “Teaching  them  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life.  I 
even  got  the  Black  Panthers’  seal  of 


From  1941  through  1944,  Vickery 
supported  the  war  effort  as  an  assistant 
program  director  at  the  USO,  and  later 
as  a  junior  hostess  for  the  Army 
Service  Club.  She  also  had  a  weekly 
radio  program  in  1942,  interviewing 
soldiers. 

During  these  years,  she  was  proposed 
to  several  times,  and  even  fell  in  love 
twice. 


approval.” 

While  at  the  college,  she  taught 
communication  (report  writing)  to 
Chicago  police  and  firemen,  to  the  5th 
Army  and  to  nurses  at  several  hospitals, 
as  well  as  courses  in  television. 

“Kennedy-King  College  saw  itself  as 
a  resource  for  the  city,”  said  Vickery. 
“But  the  communication  courses  didn’t 
help  much  in  eliminating  the  jargon.” 


"  The  blacks  met  life  head  on.  Teaching  them  was  one  of  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  experiences  of  my  life.  I  even  got  the  Black  Panthers’  seal  of  approval. 


“I  KEPT  remembering*my  parents’ 
difficult  marriage,  and  the  painful 
memories,”  said  Vickery.  “Now,  I 
sometimes  wish  I  had  married  and  had 
children.” 

After  the  war,  she  became  an 
assistant  professor  of  English  at 
Wheaton  College  in  Norton,  Mass.,  and 
continued  taking  summer  courses  in 
English  literature,  writing  and  psycho¬ 
therapy. 

In  1952,  Vickery  received  a  fellowship 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  study 
psychotherapy  under  the  renowned  Carl 
Rogers.  She  completed  the  coursework, 
but  ran  out  of  money  to  finish  her 
doctorate. 

Some  mutual  friends  introduced 
Vickery  to  Eileen  Hayes,  who  became 
her  closest  friend  and  companion  for  26 
years  until  Hayes’  death  in  1981.  _ 

“Eileen  was  a  genius  with  an  IQ  of 
160,”  said  Vickery.  “She  was  interested 
in  everything,  could  fix  anything  and 
usually  did.” 

Over  the  next  26  years,  Hayes  would 
occasionally  live  for  a  year  or  two  at 
Vickery’s  Cape  Cod  home,  fixing  it  up, 
while  Vickery  lived  in  Hayes’  Hyde 
Park  apartment. 


In  1971,  another  “great  green  growl” 

struck.  A  land  developer,  who  owned 
land  on  either  side  of  Vickery’s  Cape 
Cod  home  apparently  tried  to  get  her 
to  sell  out  cheap  by  putting  a  rock  band 
in  the  hotel  next  door.  His  liquor  license 
and  the  music  catered  to  a  rather 
unsavory  crowd. 

THE  DEVELOPER  was  rumored  to 
have  owed  money  to  the  mob,  who  were 
alsO  rumored  to  have  burned  the  hotel 
for  the  insurance.  Vickery  would  not 
sell,  but  the  damage  was  done  and  she 
and  Hayes  were  heartbroken. 

She  sold  the  place  later  that  year  and 
bought  her  present  home  in  Westmont, 
as  well  as  the  194  acres  in  Tennessee  in 
hopes  of  building  a  house  near  a  river  to 
live  in  after  retirement. 

In  1973,  Hayes  had  a  near  fatal 
stroke  that  was  brought  on  by  the 
strain  of  losing  their  Cape  Cod  home. 
The  stroke  left  Hayes  blind  and 
bedridden,  so  Vickery  hired  a  full-time 
nurse  to  care  for  her. 

In  1975,  Vickery  had  successful 
surgery  for  cancer  and  continued 
teaching  at  Kennedy-King.  The  next 
year,  she  developed  an  allergic  reaction 
to  chemicals  in  the  new  school  building, 


but  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time. 

“I  would  go  to  school  coherent,”  said 
Vickery,  “but  by  my  evening  classes,  I 
had  no  memory  and  I  couldn’t  read  my 
own  theme  corrections.  I  literally 
thought  I  was  going  crazy.” 


said  Vickery.  “It  will  be  about  I 
five  or  six  years  before  I  have  my  style  | 
down  pat.  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  3 
write  good  poetry  and  detective  1 
stories.” 

Her  advice  to  students?  Read!  Read, 


"I  would  go  to  school  coherent,  but  by  my  evening  classes,  I  had 
no  memory  and  I  couldn  't  read  my  own  theme  corrections.  I  literally  thought 
j  was  going  crazy." 


On  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  she 
made  an  appointment  with  a  leading 
allergist  and  was  immediately  hospital¬ 
ized  for  several  weeks  to  clear  her  body 
of  allergic  reactions. 

“Poor  Eileen  had  many  of  the 
symptoms  I  had,”  said  Vickery.  “I  only 
wish  that  she  could  have  seen  the 
doctor  before  her  stroke;  she  might  be 
alive  now.” 

While  Vickery  was  in  the  hospital,  a 
man  who  had  put  a  down  payment  on 
her  two  Mercedes  moved  out  of  state, 
taking  the  cars  and  many  of  her  tools. 

VICKERY  THEN  took  a  disability 
leave  of  absence  from  Kennedy-King, 
sold  her  land  in  Tennessee  and 
resigned  herself  to  living  out  her  days 
in  Westmont. 

Most  people  would  bow  to  the  great 
green  growl,  but  not  Vickery.  After 
Hayes’  death  in  1981,  Vickery  enrolled 
at  CD  in  such  creative  writing  courses 
as  poetry  writing  and  fiction  writing. 

“I’d  like  my  poetry  to  be  clearer,” 


then  write.  Students  need  to  offset  the 
valuable  assets  of  TV  and  computers 
Of  her  own  writing,  she  said  that  she 
writes  from  her  feelings. 

“Sometimes  I  can  write  a  poem  right 
away  and  sometimes  it  can  nag  at  me 
for  10  years  or  more,” 
said  Vickery. 

At  70-plus  years,  she  can  still 
remember  her  first  poem: 

“Now,  while  I  sit 
in  my  tower  of  dark, 

I  watch  the  clouds 
as  they  pass. 

Now,  while  I  sit 
in  my  tower  of  dark, 

I  hear  the  seagull  cry 

and  see  the  white  of  his  wings.” 

“When  I  wrote  that  at  age  5,  nobody 
thought  much  of  it  without  regular 
meter  or  rhyme,”  said  Vickery.  “I  was 
ahead  of  my  time,  I  guess.” 


Calendar  of  events 

OCT.  19  Concert:  Jazz  Ensemble,  Robert  Marshall,  music  director.  One  for  the 
Count;  jazz  tribute  to  Count  Basie,  featuring  “One  O’clock  Jump”  and 
“April  in  Paris,”  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Reserved 
seats  $3  in  advance,  $4  at  door. 

OCT.  21  Adventures  in  Travel:  Reflections  on  Poland. York  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium  ,  7:30  p.m.,  355  W.  St.  Charles  Rd.,  Elmhurst.  Admission  $3. 

OCT  23  27  “Bleacher  Bums,”  a  play  about  hope  and  the  Chicago  Cubs,  directed 

by  Frank  Tourangeau.  8  p.m.,  Studio  Theater.  M106.  General  admission 
$4;  senior  citizens  and  students  $3. 

OCT.  24  Lecture :  “Get  That  Job !  -  How  to  Succeed  in  a  Job  Search.”  Thomas 

Camden  will  present  his  personalized  approach  to  finding  success  in  the 
job  search.  10  a.m.  or  7  p.m.,  SRC  1024, free. 


REAGNFEST! 


The  Speech.  .  . 

By  CRAIG  A.  RICE 

President  Reagan  blasted  Walter  Mondale’s  past  performance,  and  his  proposed 
performance  at  a  rally  attended  by  more  than  10,000  spectators  in  the  CD 

gymnasium  Tuesday.  „ 

Reagan  arrived  shortly  before  1  p.m.  in  one  of  four  Marine  “air  wing  one 
helicopters  to  join  Illinois’  Gov.  Jim  Thompson  and  U.S.  Sen.  Charles  M.  Percy  on 
stage,  where  he  delivered  a  45-minute  campaign  speech. 

“HOW  ABOUT  THIS  guy?’’  asked  Thompson.  “There  is  a  big  difference 
between  the  president,  and  the  man  who  wants  to  become  president.” 

Thompson  went  on  to  introduce  Reagan  to  Edna  Doody,  96,  of  Bensenville  who 
registered  recently  for  the  first  time  in  42  years  so  that  she  could  vote  for  the 
president.  She  joked  that  she  wasn’t  sure  if  Reagan  was  old  enough  to  handle  the. 


jdb  last  time  around,  said  Thompson.  „ 

“Edna  Doody  -  you  and  I  know  something  that  everybody  else  needs  to  learn, 
began  Reagan.  “That  age  is,  what  15  years  from  now  is. 

After  commenting  on  CD’s  “sharp,  clean  lines  of  the  future”  and  how  great  it 
was  to  be  in  Illinois,  he  compared  himself  to  Abe  Lincoln. 

“We  must  disenthral  ourselves  with  the  past  -  and  then  we  will  save  our 

country,”  said  Reagan.  “And  four  years  ago,  that  is  what  we  did. 

SAYING  THAT  THE  power  of  the  federal  government  has  created  economic, 
social  and  international  chaos,”  he  called  the  Carter  administration  “rudderless” 

and  "adrift  without  a  compass.  .  .  .  „  . ,  .. 

“Four  years  ago,  we  began  to  navigate  by  certain  fixed  principles,  said  the 
president.  “Our  North  Star  was  freedom;  common  sense  our  constellations.  It  was 

a  second  American  Revolution.”  . 

Reagan  then  began  his  two-fold  attack  on  Mondale,  starting  with  the  economy. 
“His  grasp  of  economics  is  well  demonstrated  by  his  predictions  said  the 
incumbent.  “Mondale  called  our  program  ‘murderously  inflationary.  That  was 
right  before  we  lowered  inflation  from  12  percent  to  4  percen  .  .  T.  , 

“AFTER  OUR  TAX  cuts,  he  could  only  see  an  anemic  economic  recovery.  That 
was  right  before  the  revitalized  economy  created  more  than  6  million  jobs. 


Please  turn  to  back  page 


The  Supporters.  .  . 


By  CRAIG  A.  RICE 

Enthusiastic  Reaganites  arrived  as 
early  as  8  a.m.,  Tuesday  for  front-row 
floor  space  to  hail  their  hero,  and 
waited  up  to  five  hours  to  see  him  for 
about  45  minutes. 

No  one  voiced  any '  complaint 
concerning  the  wait,  though,  and  most 
people  said  that  seeing  the  president  in 
person  was  worth  the  inconveniences 
they  endured. 

Well  over  10,000  people  filed  past 
metal  detectors  to  fill  the  gymnasium, 
according  to  a  secret  service  spokes¬ 
man,  with  only  a  dozen  or  so 
anti-Reagan  demonstrators  inside,  and 
another  dozen  outside. 

ANTI-RE  AG  ANITES  WERE  un¬ 
able  to  launch  an  effective  demon¬ 
stration  on  the  gym  floor  because  of 
crowd  hostility  and  the  efforts  of 
several  public  safety  cadets  who 
stepped  in  to  prevent  fisticuffs. 

“I  guess  the  First  Amendment  is 
fine,  as  long  as  you  agree  with  them,” 
said  one  demonstrator,  who  asked  for 
anonimity. 

Despite  the  presence  of  demon¬ 
strators,  confidence  in  Reagan’s  re- 
election  was  overwhelming  among  his 
supporters. 

“There  is  no  question  of  a  victory, 
here,”  said  Bill  Schumann,  commis¬ 


sioner  of  the  Glen  Ellyn  park  district. 
“The  only  question  is  if  Reagan  can 
carry  more  states  than  Nixon  did  over 
McGovern  in  1968. 

“REAGAN’S  BEST  JOB  has  been  in 
turning  the  economy  around.  He  has 
put  money  in  my  pocket  through  the 
upswing  in  the  stock  market,”  said 
Schumann. 

William  Carlson,  owner  of  a  paint 
store  in  Wheaton,  claimed  that  business 
has  increased  “at  least  25  percent” 
since  Reagan  took  office. 

“This  is  a  time  of  great  expansion,” 
said  Carlson.  “The  mood  of  industry  is 
greatly  improved,  and  the  unions  are 
working  much  closer  with  it.” 

“We  are  much  better  off  than  we 
were  four  years  ago,”  said  Ed. 
Southwell,  union  steward  for  Local  117 
of  the  AFSCME  (American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employes).  “It’s  tangible  in  the  greater 
amount  of  groceries  that  I  can  buy  at 
the  store  every  week.” 

He  claimed  that  although  better  than 
50  percent  of  his  union  supports 
Reagan,  union  officials  at  the  top  of  the 
hierarchy  pushed  through  the  Mondale 
backing  that  represents  the  AFSCME ’s 
official  stance. 

Please  turn  to  back  page 


CENTER:  President  Ronald  Reagan  says  "hello"  to  College  of  DuPage  during 
rally  Oct.  16.  UPPER  LEFT:  Part  of  crowd  estimated  at  10,000  saw  president 
and  host  of  Illinois  political  dignitaries.  UPPER  RIGHT:  Crowd  seems  less 
then  enthused  about  musical  entertainment  provided  by  York  High  School 
band.  CENTER  LEFT:  President  Reagan  stresses  point  but  Gov.  James 
Thompson  is  distracted  by  crowd  movement.  CENTER  RIGHT:  Protestor  s 
sign  that  caused  scuffle  on  rally  floor.  UPPER  LEFT:  Relatives  of  slain 
Marines  in  Lebanon  outside  PE  center.  LOWER  LEFT:  Protestors  were  more 
visible  outside  PE  building  than  inside.  LOWER  RIGHT:  Business  was  good 
for  pro-Reagan  vendors.  Courier  staff  photos  by  Pat  Timmers,  Keith  Lippoldt 

and  Kathv  Woltzen 


Observations  on 


By  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN 

The  president’s  campaign  rally  has  come  and  gone, 
but  not  without  leaving  its  mark  on  some  of  the 
people  who  attended  and  who  were  infuriated  at 
witnessing  what  were  obviously  flagrant  violations  of 
First  Amendment  rights. 

Freedom  of  speech  was  ridiculed  when  some  20 
anti-Reagan  demonstrators  from  Glenbard  West  were 
kicked  and  beaten  during  the  opening  of  the  rally, 
while  M.C.  Chuck  Salvo  made  fun  of  American  women 
through  a  series  of  dry,  sexist  jokes. 

ONE  OF  THE  protestors,  “Spud  Boy,”  said,  “I 
can’t  believe  that  these  people  want  peace  after  what 
they  did  to  us  today.  It  was  like  they  felt  threatened 
by  a  small  group  of  high  school  kids!” 

Moving  outside  to  avoid  the  physical  abuse  from 
the  close-quartered  crowd,  they  joined  other 
demonstators  who  held  up  signs  depicting  slain 
marines  in  Lebanon,  and  sporting  such  slogans  as 
“LEADERSHIP?”  and  “DO  YOU  WANT  THIS  TO 
HAPPEN  TO  YOUR  SONS?”  but  even  there  they 
encountered  heavy  resistance  from  the  violent  minds 
of  some  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  supporters. 

After  more  than  25  minutes  of  surveillance,  I  did 
not  see  one  violent  reaction  from  this  group,  even 
tough  every  10th  person  walking  out  of  the  rally  threw 
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Jan  Novak  from  the 


CHIEF! 


for  a  standing  spot  in  the  back  where  she  was  unable 
to  hear  or  see  the  president. 

“They  should  have  let  people  from  the  school  in 
front  of  the  press  risers,  where  they  could  have 
enjoyed  the  president's  visit,"  Novak  said. 

'  Sharon  W.  of  Naperville  opined  that  “They  should 
have  let  the  CD  students  in  first,  and  limited  the 
number  of  little  kids;  they  can’t  vote  anyway.”  • 

One  of  the  major  complaints  f  came  across  was, 
“They  should  have  made  it  easier  to  get  tickets,”  as 
Mike  Tierney  of  Naperville  complained. 

ON  THE  DAY  before  the  rally,  students  were 
offering  money  for  tickets,  while  a  whole  stack  of  them 
sat  in  administrators’  offices  because  people  had  called 
up  to  reserve  them,  and  yet  the  tickets  were  never 
picked  up  until  after  the  president  had  left. 

This  was  an  act  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  in  that  those  students  who  needed 
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Continued  from  front  page 

“My  opponent  said  decontrol  of  oil  prices  would  cost  Americans  $36  billion  a 
year,”  continued  Reagan.  “Well,  we  decontrolled  oil  prices  —  and  the  price  of 
gasoline  went  down  8  cents  a- gallon.  , 

“I  was  thinking  about  all  this  the  other  day,  and  it  occurred  to  rpe  that  maybe 
all  we  need  to  do,  to  get  the  economy  in  shape,  is  to  have  Mondale  predict  total 
disaster.” 

REAGAN  WENT  ON  to  point  out  various  inconsistencies  between  campaign 
promises  and  Mondal’s  past  actions,  citing  taxes  and  his  efforts  to  raise  them. 

“I  think  my  opponent’s  tax  plans  will  be  a  hardship  for  the  American  people, 
but  at  least  it  gave  me  an  idea  for  Halloween,”  said  the  president.  “If  I  could  find 
a  way  to  dress  up  his  tax  program,  I  could  go  out  and  scare  the  neighbors.” 

Throughout  his  speech,  President  Reagan  decimated  one  Mondale  statement 
after  another. 

On  Mondale’s  foreign  policy: 

“He  said  the  old  days  of  Soviet  strategy  of  suppression  by  force  are  over.  That 
was  just  before  the  Soviets  invaded  Czechoslovakia.  And  after  they  invaded 
Afghanistan  he  said,  ‘It  just  baffles  me  why  the  Soviets  these  last  few  years  have 
behaved  as  they  have.’ 

“BUT  THEN,  SO  much  baffles  him,”  said  Reagan. 

Next,  Reagan  chastized  the  Carter/Mondale  administration  for  its  grain 
embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union,  saying  that  it  hurt  the  American  farmers, 
rather  than  the  Soviets. 

He  also  denounced  Mondale  for  supporting  the  Sandinistan  revolution  in 
Nicaragua  right  before  the  Sandinistas  slaughtered  a  tribe  of  Miskito  Indians. 

“Last  week,  an  American  women  walked  in  space.  She  returned  to  the  space 
shuttle,  where  great  scientific  and  medical  advances  are  being  made,”  said  Reagan. 
“But,  my  opponent  led  the  fight  against  it,  calling  the  shuttle  a  horrible  waste. 

“THE  TRUTH  IS,  if  my  opponent’s  campaign  were  a  television  show,  it  would 
be  called  ‘Let’s  Make  a  Deal’  —  you  get  to  trade  your  prosperity  for  the  surprise 
behind  the  curtain,”  he  said.  “And  if  his  administration  were  a  novel,  you  would 
have  to  read  it  backwards  to  have  a  happy  ending. 

“We  were  right  when  we  made  our  great  turn  in  1980  —  we  were  right  to  take 
command  of  the  ship,  stop  its  aimless  drift  and  get  moving  again,”  said  Reagan. 
“And  we’re  not  going  to  go  back  to  the  old  leadership  and  old  ideas  that  left  us  so 
much  trouble. 

“Our  best  days  are  ahead  of  us;  new  worlds  are  on  the  horizon  and  we’re  not 
going  to  stop  until  we  all  get  there  together.” 

The  rally  went  smoothly  and  the  crowd  was  well  mannered  and  orderly, 
according  to  Jim  Mullany,  chief  of  the  Glen  Ellyn  police  department. 

Some  problems  did  occur,  however. 

The  heat  and  congestion  in  the  gym  brought  on  some  50  cases  of  heat 
exhaustion,  according  to  Val  Burke,  health  services  coordinator,  including  nine 
people  who  lost  consciousness.  Furthermore,  public  safety  cadets  had  to  step 
between  anti- Reagan  demonstrators  and  a  hostile  crowd  on  the  gym  floor  to 
prevent  a  fist  fight  from  breaking  out. 


The  Protests.  .  . 


Continued  from  front  page 

“Since  then,  we  have  already  elected 
a  Republican  for  union  president,”  said 
Southwell,  who  also  claimed  that  he 
helped  register  1,200  people  in  the  three 
weeks  before  the  registration  deadline. 

Dr.  George  Flemming,  Reagan/Bush 
campaign  coordinator  for  Kane  County, 
is  not  confident  about  anything  in 
politics. 

“I’m  sort  of  glad  that  the  president 
didn’t  do  as  well  as  he  could  have  in 
last  week’s  debate,”  he  said.  “It’s  hard 
to  raise  enthusiasm  among  my 
volunteers  because  they  think  he’s  a 
shoe-in  for  re-election. 

“I  HAVEN’T  SEEN  a  Democrat  in 
years  —  but  then,  I  haven’t  looked  too 


hard,  either,”  chuckled  Flemming  on 
his  campaign  efforts. 

Sister  Annette,  while  in  town  visiting 
relatives,  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  get 
VIP  tickets  for  the  rally. 

“Reagan’s  a  good  president;  the 
country  is  safe  and  he’s  doing  the  best 
that  he  can,”  she  said.  “I  would  like  to 
see  a  nuclear  freeze,  though.” 

Sister  Annette  is  with  the  non-profit 
covenant  house  for  runaway  children  in 
New  York  City. 

“Im  a  real  Reagan  fan  —  he’s  good 
for  the  country,”  said  Timothy 
Grinsteiner,  CD  student  and  Marine 
Corps  reservist.  “I  am  proud  to  have 
President  Reagan  as  my  commander  in 
chief.” 


VARIOUS  EMOTIONS  WERE  exhibited  by  crowd  during  President  Ronald 
Reagan's  speech  at  CD  Tuesday.  Event  attracted  some  10,000  people. 
Photo  by  Pat  Timmers 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

The  president’s  visit  to  CD  Tuesday 
coincided  with  several  anti- Reagan 
protests  outside  as  well  as  inside  the 
physical  education  and  community 
recreation  center. 

The  Rev.  Ronald  Schupp,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Clergy  and  Laity  Concern  and 
his  co-supporters  stretched  a  banner 
across  the  southwest  walkway  of  the 
college  that  read  “Nuclear  Freeze  Now; 
Meet  Human  Needs;  No  More  Viet 
Nam.” 

“We  particularly  disagree  with 
Reagan’s  policies  on  Central  America, 
nuclear  arms  and  the  development  of 
his  Star  Wars  program,”  Schupp  said. 
He  donned  a  gas-mask  and  an 
aluminum  foil-type  outfit  to  emphasize 
the  group’s  ideology. 

THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC’S  tax 
dollar  is  being  unjustifiably  spent  on  a 
military  build-up  in  Honduras,  accord¬ 
ing  to  CALC  member  Bill  Hogan. 

"The  U.S.  plans  to  overtly  attack 
Nicaragua  with  the  navy,  army,  air 
force  and  marines,”  Hogan  said. 

The  majority  of  people  in  line  called 
the  sign  "ridiculous.” 

Commenting  about  the  sign  as  he 
stood  in  line,  Charles  Ellenbaum,  a  CD 
anthropology  instructor,  said,  “He’s 
got  the  right.  I  don’t  agree  with  it,  but 
he’s  got  the  right.” 

Marian  McDonnell,  Glen  Ellyn, 
suggested  the  sign  be  moved  “to  the 
Russian  embassy.”  John  Connelly, 
Naperville,  said  the  sign  needs  to  reach 
more  people. 


ONE  MAN  IN  line  thought  the 
banner  sacriligious. 

“It’s  crazy,"  Joseph  Sourek,  Claren¬ 
don  Hills,  said.  "You  can’t  hold 
contract  with  Soviet  Union.  They’ll 
sign  anything  —  you  can’t  trust.  This 
country  cannot  be  defenseless.” 

A  couple  of  other  demonstrators 
handed  out  leaflets  denouncing 
Reagan’s  policies,  but  the  most 
spectacular  display  was  on  the  floor. 

A  group  of  about  a  dozen  women  and 
men  held  up  “peace”  and  “Youth  for 
Life”  signs  to  illustrate  their  “difficulty 
in  accepting  the  president’s  stance  on 
the  nuclear  arms,”  one  man  in  the 
group  said. 

At  one  point,  the  women  yelled  “no 
more  years”  as  the  crowd  chanted  "four 
more  years,”  and  when  Reagan  asked  if 
the  crowd  wanted  a  tax  increase,  they 
said  “Yes!” 

THE  AUDIENCE  AROUND  this 
small  pocket  of  anti-Reaganites  almost 
provoked  a  fight  when  they  started  to 
cuss  at  the  group,  but  CD’s  public 
safety  interceded  before  hostilities 
peaked. 

As  for  CD  students,  they  appeared  at 
the  rally  with  banners  in  hand; 
however,  some  were  upset  with  the 
president. 

“He’s  here  because  DuPage  is  a 
Republican  trap,”  Dan  Diorio,  Oak 
Brook  said.  “If  he’s  here  to  talk  to 
students  he  should  do  more  for  us  and 
stop  taking  away  our  aide.” 

ANOTHER  STUDENT  WAS  dis¬ 
pleased  with  CD’s  handling  of  the 


ONE  PROTESTOR  OUTSIDE  PE  center  offered  passerby  free  lunch  at 
Reagan  rally.  Photo  by  Keith  Lippoldt 


affair. 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  Lisa  Dalby, 
Downers  Grove.  “But  it’s  distracting. 

Dalby’s  statement  reflected  the 
feelings  of  CD  staffers. 


“I  think  the  school  should  have  been 
closed  —  we  should’ve  had  the  day  off. 

It’s  very  exciting  to  have  a  chance  to 
see  the  president,”  Olga  Gall,  a  cook  in 
the  cafeteria,  said. 


Entertainment 


three 


Staff  services.  . 
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at  the  college  rely  on  the  service  at  one  time  or  another,  complaints  are  not 
uncommon,  although  they  can  be  bothersome. 

Crouch  explained,  “It  is  difficult  for  an  individual  to  envision  himself  as  part  of 
a  larger  group.  Everybody  pulls  on  staff  services  without  realizing  our  other 
demands.  Sometimes  it’s  hard  for  people  to  understand  why  our  schedule  is  two  to 
four  days  for  service  and  not  instantly.” 

Besides  the  hundreds  of  staff  members  at  the  college  who  utilize  the  service, 
staff  services  also  meets  demands  for  nearly  1000  faculty  members  who 
teach  at  satellite  locations.  The  service  provides  an  average  of  1,500  pieces  of 
material  to  each  faculty  member  each  quarter.  The  budget  for  paper  alone  this  year 
is  close  to  $100,000. 

THE  DIVERSITY  OF  the  material  printed  by  the  department  makes  the  job 
more  demanding.  Virtually  anything  in  print  at  the  college  is  printed  by  the  staff 
services  print  shop,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

“That  which  we  don’t  handle,”  said  Crouch,  “either  we  don’t  have  the  time  for, 
or  the  equipment  for.  For  example  we  don’t  print  parking  tickets.” 


If  teachers  or  administrators  are  not  prepared,  the  personnel  in  staff  services 
carries  the  weight  of  that  rush  order.  The  request  for  instant  service  is  the  biggest 
day  to  day  problem  the  employees  face. 

TO  EASE  SOME  of  those  last-minute  requests,  the  DIAL  service  was  initiated. 
Available  24  hours  a  day,  DIAL  allows  teachers  to  phone  in  orders  that 
will  be  transcribed  and  copied.  The  service  has  not  been  used  to  its  fullest 
potential,  but  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  service  use  it  often.  Late 
night  brainstorms  and  Monday  morning  deadlines  that  are  remembered  on 
Saturday  night  can  be  ready  when  needed. 

For  all  of  the  pressure  of  meeting  an  endless  string  of  deadlines,  Gibson  is 
confident  that  program  will  improve  in  its  already  amazing  reliability. 

Gibson  commented,  “We  are  on  the  firing  line  every  day.  We  have  a  service  that 
everybody  wants,  needs  and  should  have.” 

Perhaps  it’s  not  important  to  know  exactly  what  is  done  in  staff  services  or 
how  they  do  it  —  only  that  they  do  it  well. 

Commentary 


Suburban  punkers  hollow 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

Contradictory  terms  have  become 
incredibly  popular  recently.  Suburban 
punk  —  breakdancing  at  the  YMCA 
Barrington  commandos. 

The  need  for  excitement  in  the  middle 
class  world  has  driven  youngsters  to 
adopt  poses  that  fulfill  something 
lacking  in  their  existence.  They  seem  to 
want  to  escape  the  undeniable  security 
of  their  lives  with  reckless  behavior 
that  they  have  seen  on  television. 

The  hardcore  and  punk  movement 
rose  out  of  genuine  despair  in  English 
youths.  The  driving  hate  of  the  music 
and  lyrics  and  the  calculated  repulsive 
behavior  came  from  people  like  Sid 
Vicious  who  spoke  to  a  generation  that 
had  no  employment  opportunities,  no 
future  and  no  hope.  Their  world  was 
already  dirty  and  grim.  The  music  was' 
merely  a  response. 

THE  SINCERITY  of  their  hate 
captured  an  idealism  of  sorts.  This 
philosophy  went  beyond  existentialism 
and  hedonism  to  “raunchism.”  And 
how  else  should  these  kids  respond? 
The  world  was  no  longer  full  of  empty 
promises.  The  world  promised  nothing 
at  all. 

America,  while  rebuilding  its  stabil¬ 
ity"  in  the  seventies,  had  no  place  for 
this  despair.  In  the  eighties,  punk  had 


crept  into  the  status  quo.  Not  the 
hardcore  that  England  experienced,  but 
a  hazy  adaptation  put  in  soft-focus.  The 
romanticism  of  the  movement  is 
understandable,  but  the  true  punk  had 
paled  somewhat  in  the  years  since  its 
birth,  changing  from  an  attitude  to  a 
fashion. 

Perhaps  the  fatal  blow  was  dealt 
when  punk  was  integrated  into 
American  sit-coms,  or  maybe  it  was  its 
integration  into  the  American  suburbs. 
The  obvious  contradiction  of  a  DuPage 
County  teen  wearing  spikes  and 
declaring  “No  future,”  has  stolen  the 
validity  of  the  movement.  Suburbanites 
might  just  as  well  dress  up  in 
Halloween  costumes. 

ADOPTING  A  pose  as  a  suburban 
commando  or  punker  serves  only  as  a 
glorified  daydream.  The  movements 
bom  out  of  a  feeling  of  ennui  have  no 
place  in  the  window  of  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue.  Suburbanites  have  plagiarized 
the  principles  of  another  class,  and  by 
calling  it  their  own,  rendered  it  passe. 

FINDING  PRINCIPLES  in  a  life 
where  there  is  a  future  may  be  difficult. 
Perhaps  a  comfortable  existence  cannot 
foster  creativity.  However,  the  insincer¬ 
ity  and  misrepresentation  that  rise  from 
playing  fashion  games  with  the 
attitudes  of  others  only  spotlights  a 
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Dear  Tiffany: 


My  brother  and  I  have  always  been  pretty  close,  but  lately  I’ve  found  out  that 
he  is  homosexual.  I  confronted  him  with  it  and  he  didn’t  deny  it,  but  neither  will  he 
talk  to  our  parents  about  it.  Should  I  take  initiative  and  tell  the  parents  or  should 
I  continue  to  let  this  be  a  secret  between  him  and  me? 

CONFUSED 

Dear  Confused: 

Trust  is  the  key  here.  Your  brother  took  you  into  confidence  and  you  should 
respect  his  right  to  privacy. 

TIFFANY 

Dear  Sluggo: 

I’m  a  lady  who’s  interested  in  a  man  in  my  office,  and  I  know  he  knows  it.  I  am 
an  attractive  blonde  who  never  has  any  problem  getting  a  date.  We  have  been 
flirting  with  each  other  for  two  months,  but  he  never  asks  me  out!  I  think  about 
him  all  the  time.  What  can  I  do? 

ATTRACTIVE  BUT  WORRIED 

Dear  ABW: 

Obviously,  this  guy  has  a  problem.  He  either  has  a  venereal  disease  or  he’s  gay. 
Avoid  him  at  all  costs.  If  you  want  a  real  date,  call  me. 

SLUGGO 

Dear  Tif  and  Slug:  * 

My  boyfriend  and  I  have  been  going  steady  for  three  years.  He  keeps  pressuring 
me  to  have  sex  with  him  but  the  Bible  says  it’s  wrong.  What  should  I  do? 

HORNY  BUT  HOLY 

Dear  HBH: 

You  are  the  only  one  who  really  knows  what  you  want  to  do.  Just  let  your  in¬ 
stincts  be  your  guide  and  keep  in  mind  that  whatever  happens  will  be  God’s  will. 
Remember  to  use  birth  control. 

SLUGGO 

Dear  HBH: 

If  your  boyfriend  doesn’t  respect  your  opinion,  then  forget  about  him.  Also,  you 
are  correct  to  believe  that  premarital  dating  and  sex  are  wrong. 

TIFFANY 

Confidential  to  P:  If  you  cany  out  your  plans,  the  results  will  only  be  grief  and 
havoc.  I  recommend  that  you  move  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 


lack  of  character. 

As  hard  as  he  tries,  a  middle  class 
teen  can  only  appreciate  these  move¬ 
ments  of  despair  of  an  intellectual  level. 
All  persons  come  from  unique  back¬ 
grounds  that  can  stand  in  the  way  of 
total  understanding.  One  can  forsake 
his  own  social  groups,  but  he  cannot 
exchange  them  for  membership  in 
another.  Birthright  is  a  boundary. 
Escape  is  impossible,  for  no  matter  how 
many  of  the  right  words  one  knows,  or 
how  many  of  the  right  clothes  one 
wears,  he  is  still  acting. 

A  middle  class  youth  may  share  a 
disdain  for  authority  with  a  lower  class 
youth,  but  that  disdain  stems  from  a 
different  set  of  experiences.  Values 


depend  on  their  source  and  their 
content.  Hopelessness  in  the  suburbs 
may  stem  from  a  world  secure  and 
unchallenging.  In  the  middle  class,  the 
future  exists,  economically  if  not 
emotionally. 

If  violence  and  hedonism  are  alive  in 
the  suburbs,  they  do  not  exist  as  in 
lower  the  classes.  The  middle  class 
must  set  up  its  own  set  of  values,  or 
lack  of  them.  To  borrow  emphasizes  the 
emptiness  of  living  another's  life. 


Berger  theater  head 

Craig  M.  Berger  has  been  named 
director  of  theater. 

Berger’s  appointment  will  “enable 
the  department  to  improve  its  existing 
theater  program  and  plan  for  the 
expansion  which  will  occur  when  the 
arts  center  opens,”  said  Jack  Weise- 
man,  director  of  performing  arts. 

Berger  has  been  a  member  of  the 
college’s  teaching  staff  since  1970.  He 
earned  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
theater  from  Eastern  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity  and  a  master’s  in  acting  and 
directing  from  the  University  of 
Washington.  His  arrival  in  Glen  Ellyn 
was  preceded  by  four  years  of  teaching 
experience  at  the  high  school  level,  both 
in  Michigan  and  Oregon  where  he 
taught  drama,  speech  and  literature 
courses. 

While  at  CD,  Berger  has  taught 
acting,  directing,  humanities  and 
speech,  coordinated  the  theater  pro¬ 
gram  and  curriculum,  and  directed  close 
to  60  plays. 

“I  love  directing  plays  by  such 
modem  realists  as  Sam  Shepard  and 
Caryl  Churchill,”  Berger  said 


four 


Entertainment 


How  ambitious  are  you? 

what  your  score  means.  w 


Front-page  pictures  of  President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Democratic  candidate  Walter  Mondale  display  ambition 
at  the  very  highest  level  of  political  life.  Who  can  doubt 
that  presidential  elections  call  for  candidates  with  powerful 
success  drives? 

In  the  late  1930s,  psychiatrist  Henry  Murray  and  his 
colleagues  at  Harvard  University  began  a  series  of 
important  studies  on  people  of  varying  ages  and 
occupations  concering  achievement,  motivation  and  the 
desire  to  succeed. 

He  studied  human  ambition  in  a  very  interesting  and 
unprecedented  way:  by  analyzing  stories  that  subjects 
gave  about  ambiguous  drawings  or  people  in  various 
situations.  He  noted  various  themes  in  the  stories  like 
isolation,  depression,  and  dependency,  and  could  gauge 
how  high  a  person’s  achievement  level  was  from  those 
stories.  His  work  was  continued  by  Harvard  psychologist 
Dr.  David  McClelland.  A  volume  of  information  emerged 
from  their  work  and  the  following  quiz  is  based  on  their 
findings. 

To  estimate  just  how  achievement-prone  you  are,  answer 
the  items  as  follows:  1.  disagree;  2.  agree;  3  agree  strongly. 

1.  I  like  to  help  my  friends  when  they  are  in  trouble. 

2.  I  am  time-conscious  about  almost  anything  I  do. 

3.  Luck  accounts  very  little  for  the  success  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  people. 

4.  I  dislike  it  when  people  waste  things  like  food  and 
electricity. 

5.  I  enjoy  solving  different  puzzles  and  problems. 

6.  'True  accomplishments  in  life  are  more  important  than 
having  happy  times  with  many  friends. 

7.  I  tend  to  get  up  early  no  matter  how  late  I  go  to  bed. 

8.  I  make  daily  lists  of  things  to  do. 

9.  I  like  to  be  neat,  organized  and  always  on  time. 

10.  I  have  more  endurance  and  energy  than  most  of  my 
friends  do. 

SCORE 

The  items  in  the  quiz  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
questionnaires  that  measure  achievement  need.  People  who 
are  highly  ambitious  tend  to  answer  them  as  true  of 
themselves. 

Add  up  your  points  and  use  the  following  guide  to  learn 


24-30  points:  You  are  intensely  ambitious.  Your  drive  to 
succeed  can  be  highly  beneficial  but  keep  in  mind  that  a 
strong  drive  could  also  be  detrimental.  Tt  is  important  that 
you  relax  and  enjoy  life.  Often,  people  with  a  high  ambition 
level  have  a  difficult  time  unwinding.  It  may  be  a  good  idea 
to  seek  counseling  to  put  things  in  perspective. 

16-23  points:  You  have  average  achievement  motive  and 
can  live  with  limited  goals  of  accomplishment.  Your 
attitude  is  probably  win  some,  lose  some,  but  have  fun 
along  the  way. 

10-15  points:  Your  ambition  level  is  low.  Could  you  be 
down  in  the  dumps,  insecure  about  your  strengths,  lacking 
inspiration:  If  you  are  content  with  your  lot  and  don’t  wish 
to  change,  that  is  your  choice.  If  you  are  dissatisfied,  it 
might  be  helpful  to  talk  it  over  with  a  trusted  friend  or  a 
trained  counselor. 

EXPLANATION 

Achievement  is  seen  as  a  need  by  Murray  and 
McClelland.  It  is  one  of  20  needs  which  were  extensively 
studied  by  them  at  the  Harvard  Psychology  Clinic.  Some 
others  were:  the  need  for  dominance,  love  and  nuturance. 

Interesting  findings  emerged  from  the  many  studies  over 
the  past  50  years.  One,  for  example,  is  that  achievers  tend 
to  be  loners.  They  do  not  depend  upon  others  to  fulfill  their 
needs.  Thus,  a  negative  relationship  exists  between 
achievement  and  social  affiliation. 

High  achievers  tend  to  be  entrepreneurs.  They  enjoy 
being  involved  in  all  aspects  of  a  project  from  the  planning 
through  the  finished  product.  These  characteristics  show 
up  very  early  in  a  person’s  life  —  that  is,  they  are  evident 
in  school,  on  the  playground  and  at  home. 

Can  children  be  raised  to  be  ambitious?  This  is  the  theme 
of  one  of  McClelland’s  best-known  books,  “The  Achieving 
Society”  (Von  Nostrand,  1961 ).  He  maintains  that  adverse 
parental  influences  can  be  reversed.  Field  studies  in  India 
showed  that  businessmen  with  initially  low  levels  of 
achievement  need,  who  were  coached  and  encouraged, 
actually  were  able  to  raise  their  levels  of  aspiration  and 
consequently  expand  their  business  activities  to  make 
significant  economic  contributions  to  their  communities. 


MEW  COURIER  Classifieds 

Buying?  Selling? 

Just  infant  to  communicate? 
let  COURIER  Classifieds  work  for  you! 
Special  rates  for  students! 

Classifieds  accepted  only  on  this  form .  Deadline  is  Friday  at  NOON 
Student  Rate:  .75,  Non-student  Rate:  $2.00 

Insertion  Date  . . . . . 
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Classifieds 

George  W.  Noffs 

Moving  and  Storage  Part-time  work  avail¬ 
able  for  students  on  days  with  no  classes. 
Will  assign  work  to  fit  your  schedule.  $6.50 
per  hour  870-3200.  Call  Brad  or  Bob. 


Part-time  assistant  needed  for  after  school 
program  in  Downers  Grove.  Must  be  19  or 
older  with  some  classwork  in  child-related 
courses.  Hours  are  2:305:30,  Monday 
through  Friday,  following  the  district  58 
school-year"  calendar.  Salary  is  $4.00  per 
hour.  Please  contact  Joanne  Grady. 
968-5097 between  2:30and  6:00pm. 


For  sale  —  Phono  Cartridge  Band  &  Olfuson 
MMC  4  —  Never  used  —  original  package 
$80.00—  firm.  Bob  Sobie  858-2800 ext.  2432. 

’78  Olds  Cutlass  Salon  Sedan  v6  ac  cruise 
—  New  brakes,  new  shocks,  new  muffler 
recent  tune-up.  No  rust,  excellent  condition. 
$3200/offer.  469-9372,  home-668- 5047. 


For  sale:  1974  Triumph  TR6.  Good  condition. 
Brown  w/tan  int.,  new  top,  $3400/offer. 
858-0547. 


VIP  Secretarial  Services  Typing  —  Resumes 
—  Term  Papers  —  fast  —  accurate  — 
responsible.  Pick-up  and  delivery  available. 
351-4734. 


TYPING  —  Reports,  Thesis,  Resumes.  Word 
Processing  also  available.  REASONABLE. 
JEM  Secretarial  Services.  969-8753. 


NEED  TYPING?  Word  processing  service  — 
term  papers,  resumes,  letters  and  general 
typing.  Call  Lydia  at  963-4019  including 
weekends.  Downers  Grove. 


Telemarketing  Felxible  hours,  paid  training 
percentage  commission.  Guaranteed  hourly 
rate.  Great  for  students.  Call  Richard 
620-6708. 


WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE— LETTERS, 
RESUMES,  TERM  PAPERS,  ETC.  CALL 
laura  McDermott  at  790-word. 


TRAVEL  ENTHUSIAST  NEEDEDII I  Campus 
Rep.,  to  sell  ski  trips  to  Midwest  &  Colo¬ 
rado  &  Beach  Trips  to  Caribbean.  Earn  cash 
&  free  trips.  Call  (312)  871-1070  today!  Or 
write:  Sun  &  Ski  Adventures,  2256  N.  Clark, 
Chicago,  IL  60614 

For  Sale:  Bass  guitar.  Custom  made.  Ideal 
for  beginners.  Dual  pick  ups.  $50.  Call 
653-6513. 


Telemarketing  flexible  hours  —  paid  train- 
ing  —  percentage  commission  —  guaran¬ 
teed  hourly  rate.  Great  for  students.  Call 
Richard  620-6708. 


VIP  Secretarial  Services  —  Typing  —  Re¬ 
sumes  —  Term  Papers;  Fast  —  accurate  — 
reasonable.  Pick-up  and  delivery  available. 
351-4734. 


BACKSTAGE  TICKETS:  Quality  seats  at 
reasonable  prices.  Coming  Up— Jethro  Tull, 
Culture  Club,  Prince.  LEONA  941-4011 


George  W.  Noffs  Moving  &  Storage  part-time 
work  available  for  students  on  day  with  no 
classes.  Will  assign  work  to  fit  your  sche¬ 
dule.  $6.50  per  hour  870-3200.  Call  Brad  or 
Bob. 

My  husband  and  I  are  interested  in  adopting 
a  baby.  If  you  know  of  anyone  interested, 
please  call  collect  at  (217)  398-1848. 

RESEARCH:  Catalog  of  16,000  topics.  Send 
$1.  Research,  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago, 
IL  60605(312)  922-0300. 

For  Sale:  1974  Triumph  TRG.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Brown  w/tan  int..  New  Top,  $340Q/offer 
858-0547. 


Typing  —  Reports,  thesis,  resumes,  word 
processing  also  available. 

Reasonable.  Jem  Secretarial  Services  969- 
8753. 


For  Sale:  Four  15-inch  GM  (Pontiac)  wheel 
covers.  Brand  new  (in  the  box).  $55.  Call 
893-1290. 


WANTED:  Creative,  dependable  people. 
Positions  available  for  reporters,  sports 
writers,  entertainment  writers.  Courier 
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Unearned  power  dangerous 


By  CAL  THOMAS 

If  one  is  to  believe  the  polls  (and  let  us  always  keep  in 
mind  that  they  have  been  wrong  before),  Ronald  Reagan 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  the  biggest  landslide  victory  in 
American  political  history. 

Polling  data  compiled  by  the  Reagan-Bush  ’84 
campaign  committee  indicates  that  if  the  election  were 
held  today,  the  president  would  take  all  but  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Just  over  one  month  before  election  day,  not 
much  doubt  call  exist,  even  among  Democrats,  that  the 
president  will  score  a  spectacular  victory  over  Walter 
Mondale,  barring  the  always  possible  “unforeseen 
development.” 

But  another  kind  of  unforeseen  development  ought  to 
concern  us  as  we  look  beyond  the  election.  That  is,  what 
kind  of  president  will  Ronald  Reagan  be  should  he 
receive  the  sweeping  mandate  forecast  by  the  polls?  And 
how  will  his  unelected  staff  react  to  a  possible  50-state 
victory? 

THE  LAST  LANDSLIDE  election  occurred  in  1972. 
Ronald  Reagan  is  not  Richard  Nixon,  of  course,  but  men 


tempted  by  power  have  often  done  the  unexpected  and 
the  unwise. 

Former  Nixon  ‘‘hatchet  man”  and  Watergate  figure 
Charles  Colson  describes  election  night,  1972,  in  his  book 
“Born  Again.”  The  evening  was  late  and  George 
McGovern  had  long  since  conceded  defeat  after  winning 
only  one  state  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  By  the 
unwritten  rules,  Nixon  should  have  sent  a  gracious  reply. 

Writes  Colson,  “But  Nixon,  who  had  been  noble  in 
defeat  to  John  Kennedy  in  1960,  was  now  without  grace 
in  victory. 

“If  someone  had  peered  in  on  us  that  night  from  some 
imaginary  peephole  in  the  ceiling  of  the  president’s 
office,  what  a  curious  sight  it  would  have  been:  a 
victorious  president,  grumbling  over  words  he  would 
grudgingly  say  to  his  fallen  foe;  his  chief  of  staff  angry, 
surly,  and  snarling;  and  the  architect  of  his  political 
strategy  (Colson)  sitting  in  a  numbed  stupor  ...  If  this 
was  victory,  what  might  these  three  men  have  looked 
like  in  defeat?” 

By  the  next  morning  it  was  clear  that  Nixon  was  not 
going  to  be  gracious  in  victory  to  anyone,  not  even  his 
own  staff,  most  of  whom  were  summarily  asked  to 
resign.  Instead  of  planning  how  to  use  his  49-state  sweep 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  Nixon  used  it  to  plot  revenge 
against  his  “enemies.”  Nixon’s  arrogance  would  lead  to 
the  unraveling  of  his  presidency. 

OF  ALL  THE  human  character  traits,  arrogance  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  unseemly.  Writing  in  Newsweek,  Meg 
Greenfield  sounds  a  warning  that  the  current  and 
probably  future  administration  ought  to  consider: 
“Self-indulgent  folk  coming  down  off  a  binge  aren't  very 
stable  or  very  nice.” 

If  Ronald  Reagan  wins  by  the  margin  predicted  in  the 


polls,  he  will  have  his  hands  full  controlling  the 
self-indulgent  folk  and  the  consequences  of  their 
arrogance.  He  may  also  have  to  grapple  with  his  own 
shortcomings,  which  include  his  predisposition  for 
blaming  others  whenever  something  goes  wrong. 

Affability  only  gets  you  so  far.  Sooner  or  later  the 
buck  has  to  stop  with  the  leader. 

Arrogance  is  a  malady  which  all  too  frequently  afflicts 
those  who  hold  power.  Victors,  in  American  politics  at 
least,  should  realize  that  power  is  not  the  prize  for 
winning  a  political  battle.  The  spoils  from  such  a  victory 
are  not  to  be  squandered  on  self-indulgent  living. 
Instead,  power  should  be  viewed  as  a  valuable  tool  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  others  by  those  who  see 
themselves  as  its  stewards. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  defuse  arrogance  and  its 
consequences  is  for  the  president  and  his  staff  to  employ 
a  healthy  dose  of  grace  and  humility.  Nothing  will  unite 
this  country  faster  than  proof  that  Ronald  Reagan's 
programs  work  for  the  largest  possible  number  of  people 
and  a  belief,  even  by  those  who  have  supported  Walter 
Mondale,  that  something  is  in  this  American  revival  for 
them.  I  believe  those  programs  will  work,  but  others 
remain  unconvinced.  Some  will  never  be  convinced,  but 
the  effort  to  convince  them  must  be  made  nonetheless. 

Those  who  would  seize  upon  victory  to  gloat  over  their 
political  foes  would  do  well  to  remember  the  postwar  era 
when  the  United  States  rebuilt  its  former  enemies  and  in 
the  process  gained  far  more  respect  and  moral  credibility 
than  it  would  have  received  had  it  bragged  about  its 
military  and  economic  superiority  and  left  Germany  and 
Japan  to  “twist  slowly  in  the  wind.”  If  such  an  attitude 
worked  in  international  relations,  it  can  work  on  the 
home  front,  too. 


The  Student  Voice 


"Do  you  think  President  Reagan 
could  take  Walter  Mondale  in  arm 
wrestling  —  and  why?" 


Laurie  Guilford,  Roselle:  “Physical 
strength  has  nothing  to  do  with 
issues.” 

Mike  Santucci,  West  Chicago:  “No!  I 
don’t  know  why;  I  never  thought  about 
it  before.” 

David  Munk,  Wheaton:  "No!  Age!” 

Karen  Krause,  Bloomingdale:  “No 
Mondale  would  probably  win  because 
he’s  younger.” 

Margaret  Krause,  “No!  Because 
Mondale  looks  stronger.” 


Michele  Votipka 

Michele  Votipka,  Aurora:  “I  don’t 
think  he  could.  He’s  too  old.” 

Monique  Rouqister,  Woodridge:  “I 
think  Mondale  would  beat  Reagan 
because  he  is  bigger.” 

Dave  Praudica,  Hinsdale:  “I  don’t 
think  Reagan  could  take  Mondale 
because  he  is  too  old.” 

Chris  Morton,  West  Chicago:  “No, 
Reagan’s  so  much  older  than  Fritz.” 

John  Mazur,  Downers  Grove:  “No, 
because  of  Reagan's  age.” 

Andre  White,  Glen  Ellyn:  “No, 
because  Reagan’s  a  softy.” 


John  Lampa 

John  Lampa,  Elmhurst:  “I  think  he 
could.  He’s  got  more  guts.” 

Greg  Torchia,  Bloomingdale:  “Let’s 
stick  to  politics;  it  makes  me  sick,  but 
the  old  man  could  take  him  in  10.” 


Charlie  Propemick,  Glen  Ellyn:  “No,  John  Lawler,  Elmhurst:  “No,  Reagan 
because  Mondale  was  brought  up  in  the  is  too  old.” 

country  while  Reagan  was  a  stage-set  Donna  Landem,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I 
man.”  would  probably  think  Mondale  could 

Darryl  Malteste,  Lombard:  “No,  he's  win  an  arm  wrestle  because  he’s 
too  old.”  younger  and  he  looks  better  built.” 

Tracy  Doolittle,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Yes, 

Reagan  has  the  strength  of  experience 

behind  him.”  ' ’  *  ll?' 

Debbie  Abruscatio,  Downers  Grove:  »  ic 

“Yes.  because  Reaean  looks  stronger.”  ■HHB 

Bev  Pengiel,  Downers  Grove:  “No,  V  J 

because  he  is  an  old  man.”  V* 

Sandy  Cabral,  Addison:  “No;  he’s. 
too  old.” 

Steve  Beran,  Elmhurst:  “Yes,  be-  ■ 

cause  Mondale's  a  wimp.” 

Mark  Fallon,  Lisle:  “Probably  not;  mr~  ^  ** 

he’s  physically  fit  for  his  age,  but  he  Barbara  Hansen 

couldn’t  take  Mondale.”  Barbara  Hangen  Elgin.  «Na  Just 

Tom  LeGare,  Villa  Park:  No,  I  caU  jt  mstinct  - 
don't,  because  I  think  Mondale  is  Jackie  Yonkee,  Roselle:  “Mondale 
stronger  muscle-wise.”  would  win  because  he  is  younger.” 

John  Moller,  Hinsdale:  “Yes,  he  is  a  John  Romito,  Villa  Park:  “Reagan, 
lot  stronger  than  Mondale.”  because  he  promotes  a  physical  fitness 

James  Kent,  Lisle:  “Yes,  Mondale  is  program.” 
a  puppy!”  Laura  Bollacker,  Wheaton:  “No,  not 

Frank  Reda,  Woodale:  “No,  because  in  mi  arm  wrestle  because  he’s  old.” 
Mondale  is  younger.”  Tary  Ruffino,  Glendale  Heights: 

Lisa  Mauch,  Bensenville:  “No  —  “Yes,  because  he’s  already  been  there  in 
Reagan’s  older  and  probably  not  in  as  the  position  and  therefore  has  a 
good  shape  as  Mondale.”  stronger  arm.” 
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Your  local  apple  dealer  is  only  %  mile  away! 


Anyfinger 
with  half  a  brain  can 
use  a  Macintosh 


Your  finger  knows  how  to  point,  doesn’t  it? 

Good. 

Then  you,  too,  can  master  Apple’s  newest  32-bit  wonder, 
Macintosh™  By  moving  a  little  device  called  a  “mouse”  around  on 

your  desk,  you  move  a  pointer  around  on 
the  screen.  When  it  points  to  what  you  want 
to  do,  just  click  the  mouse  button.  And 
it’s  done. 

Without  typed-in  commands.  Or 
bulky  manuals. 

But  as  easy  as  Macintosh  is,  it’s 
no  pushover  when  it  comes  to  serious 
applications. 

Underneath  its  radical  ease-of- 
use  is  the  power  of  a  minicomputer 
compressed  into  a  portable  20  lbs. 

So  you  can  carry  it  to  class.  To 
help  you  through  everything  from  astrophysics  to  art  appreciation. 

Or  to  master  programming  in  Pascal  or  BASIC. 

And  remember  that  Macintosh  will  be  fast  at  work  in  the  real 
world  when  you  graduate.  So  why  not  make  Macintosh  a 
part  of  your  world,  right  now? 

Come  in  today  for  a  demonstration. 

And  be  sure  to  bring  your  favorite  finger.  Authorized  Dealer 


Macintosh  is  a  trademark  licensed  to  Apple  Computer  Inc.  ©  1984  Apple  Computer  Inc.  MC284Y 
Apple  and  the  Apple  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc. 


438  roosevelt  road  glen  ellyn  I  60137 
across  from  mcdonalds 

312/858-6692 


Offer  Good  Through  October  31 , 1984 
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BILL  DOSTER,  faculty  exchange  member,  praises  the  system  which 
allowed  him  to  teach  at  Triton.  Photo  by  Pat  Timmers 


Creative  dependable  persons  to  work 
as  staff  members.  Must  be  conscientious 
and  possess  journalistic  writing  skill. 
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Teacher  exchange  a 
‘positive  experience’ 

By  DAVID  HAMILTON 


“The  only  difference  between  a  rut 
and  a  grave  is  six  feet.” 

That  is  what  Bill  Doster,  instructor 
of  English,  thinks  is  one  of  the  best 
reasons  why  CD  faculty  should  take 
part  in  exchange  programs  with  other 
two-year  colleges. 

Doster,  who  taught  composition  at 
Triton  College  last  year  as  a  guest 
instructor,  believes  exchange  programs 
are  “very  good  ideas”  and  finds  it  “un¬ 
fortunate”  that  many  teachers  are 
reluctant  to  change  and  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  different  experiences. 

“In  spite  of  such  inconveniences  as 
commuting  or  preparation  time  for  a 
course,  I  would  encourage  anyone  to  do 
it,”  Doster  said.  “Different  instructors 
and  students  with  whom  a  stranger 
must  interact  are  a  challenge,  but  all 
learning  comes  from  challenges  and  new 
people.” 

NEXT  TO  the  “positive  challenges” 
of  interacting  wit.  other  students  and 
faculty,  Doster  thinks  exchanges  give 
CD  instructors  an  opportunity  to  see 
“how  good  they  have  it  here.” 
Although  he  enjoyed  the  experience  and 
would  “jump  at  the  chance”  to  teach  at 
another  school,  Doster  would  not  like  to 
go  to  Triton  again. 

Facilities  for  the  instructors  and 
students  at  CD  are  better  than  at 
Triton,  Doster  said.  Services  like  mail 
distribution  and  centralized  word 


processing  equipment  is  more  conveni¬ 
ent  for  the  faculty  here.  Students  at  CD 
have  “an  excellent  newspaper,  better 
athletic  teams  and  events,  more  money 
for  extra-curricular  activites  and  a  more 
active  student  government,  said  Dos¬ 
ter. 

“I  have  had  the  Triton  experience 
and  would  prefer  the  same  kind  of 
interchange  somewhere  else,”  he  assert¬ 
ed. 

BUT  ONE  positive  experience  Doster 
noted  while  at  Triton  that  students  do 
not  have  at  CD  is  the  concept  of  testing 
for  admission  into  freshman  rhetoric 
and  mathematics  classes.  CD  initiated 
this  practice  this  quarter,  but  Triton 
has  eone  a  step  farther  by  offering 
remedial  courses  to  help  freslimen 
before  they  enter  these  courses. 

To  be  chosen  for  a  faculty  exchange, 
an  instructor  must  be  tenured.  Service 
credit  continues  to  accrue  toward  the 
salary  schedule  and  seniority  during  the 
teacher’s  absence.  Leave  for  health, 
personal  days  and  vacation  entitlement 
are  also  adjusted  proportionally  to  the 
exchange. 

Despite  commuting  to  another 
school,  which  might  put  off  some 
people,  Doster  maintains  that  any 
change  of  scene  after  teaching  the  same 
classes  a  number  of  years  with  the  same 
colleagues  is  “always  a  positive 
experience.” 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM  BOARD 
PRESENTS 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  COLLECTIBLES  SHOW 


Copyright  Trend  Studios.  1982 


NOVEMBER  2,  FRIDAY,  11  am  -  9  pm 
NOVEMBER  3,  SATURDAY,  9  am  -  6  pm 


Campus  Center  Building  K 
College  of  DuPage:  22nd  St.,  Lambert  Road 
Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 
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Dealer’s  Room 


FREE  1,000  MOVIE  STILLS  TO  THE  FIRST  1,000  ADMISSIONS 
Compliments  of  Hollywood  Gallery 


FILM  FESTIVAL: 


DEALER’S  ROOM: 


AUCTION: 


Starts  Fri.  Noon  and  Sat.  10  AM 

Terror  of  Tiny  Town,  Robot  Monster,  Rock  Around  the  Clock 
This  Is  The  Army  (Ronald  Reagan)  Night  of  the  Living  Dead 
Chandu  the  Magician  (Bela  Lugosi),  Three  Stooges/Chaplin  Festival 

100,000  collectibles  on  sale,  Movie  posters,  Video,  Star  Wars, 
records,  comics,  scripts,  books,  Star  Trek,  sound  tracks,  toys,  etc.\ 

3  PM  Saturday  -  IN  PERSON  -  Anita  Gold,  Antique  Columnist  from 
Chicago  Tribune:  Movie  Scripts,  posters,  photos,  books 


ADMISSION:  $3,  CHILDREN  UNDER  12:  $1 
ADVANCE  TICKETS  FOR  STUDENTS:  $1 


Studait  Actnt  t/c. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PHONE  858-2800,  Ext.  2243 
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YOU  CAN  BECOME 


Tom  Hamburg 

‘Iwish  I  had  2’  says  Nowesnick 


MISS  U.S.A.  1985 


Mai  Shanley 

Miss  U.S.A.  1984 

GRAND  PRIZES  FOR  MISS  ILLINOIS  - 
U.S.A.  1985 

*  An  exciting  trip  to  Italy  —  courtesy  of  Salerno’s  Windsor 
Restaurant  in  Berwyn  and  Salerno’s  on  the  Fox  in  St.  Charles 

*  A  luxurious  full-length  fur  coat  from  Bill  Talidis,  The  Mink  Barn, 
Union,  IL 

*  A  competition  wardrobe  which  includes  3  gowns  designed  by 
Alyce  Hamm  of  Alyce  Designs,  Chicago  PLUS 

.  .  .  an  all-expense-paid  trip  to  Miami,  Florida  for  an  opportunity 
to  compete  for  the  1985  Miss  U.S.A.  title  and  over  $175, OCX)  in 
cash  and  prizes. 

If  you  are  a  single  female  between  the  ages  of  17—24,  you  are 
eligible  to  enter.  Write: 

MISS  ILLINOIS-  U.S.A.  PAGEANT 
PAGEANT  PRODUCTIONS 
434  W.  DOWNER  PLACE,  AURORA,  IL  60506 
OR' PHONE  (31 2) 896-9838 


and  win  more  than 
$175,000  in  cash 
and  prizes! 

FEBRUARY  8,  9,10 
Arlington  Park  Hilton 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 


By  DARRON  VANMAN 

Typically,  when  a  person  watches  a  football  contest,  he  mainly  keeps  his  eyes  on 
the  football  players  tangled  in  action.  Of  course,  a  few  spectators  also  go  to  a  game 
to  socialize  with  friends. 

The  point  to  this  realization  is  that  one  does  not  focus  attention  on  the  managers 
or  trainer.  But  that’s  okay  because  now  is  the  time  to  recognize  a:  well-respected 
student  manager  —  Tom  Hamburg  —  a  graduate  of  Wheaton  Central,  not 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

HAMBURG  IS  IN  his  second  year  at  CD,  but  this  is  his  first  year  as  a  student 
manager.  He  had  experience  at  Wheaton  Central  as  manager  his  senior  year.  He 
also  wrestled.  As  manager,  Hamburg  works  more  than  20  hours  a  week  during  the 
fall  season.  From  Aug.  1  to  Sept.  19,  he  put  in  40  hours  a  week. 

“I  enjoy  the  job,”  he  said.  “If  I  got  a  job  at  McDonalds,  for  instance,  I  probably 
couldn’t  handle  it.” 

The  two  weeks  prior  to  the  first  day  of  practice,  Hamburg  had  plenty  of  work  to 
do.  He  worked  with  Jerry  Nowesnick,  the  trainer.  In  moving  lockers  from  the  old 
physical  education  building  to  the  new  facility,  they  had  to  figure  out  how  much 
space  was  needed  for  the  lockers  and  equipment  to  fit. 

Hamburg  also  numbered  all  the  new  uniforms,  practice  and  game  attire.  In 
addition,  he  was  busy  with  a  lot  of  odd  jobs,  such  as  doing  the  laundry  for  the 
team. 

HAMBURG’S  RESPONSIBILITIES  WHEN  practice  began  Aug.  15  were 
many. 

“I  would  work  two  hours  in  the  equipment  room  if  a  player  needed  anything,”  he 
said.  “I  would  bring  drinks  to  the  coaches  and  Xerox  copies  for  them.” 

Before  practice,  Hamburg  works  with  Nowesnick,  getting  ice  and  the  equipment 
kit  ready,  and  he  bandages  a  few  ankles.  He  also  brings  the  practice  dummies  and 
other  needed  equipment  out  to  the  field  on  a  tractor. 

After  practice,  Hamburg  does  the  team’s  laundry. 

“I  come  in  earlier  or  stay  a  little  later.  No  way  can  I  fit  all  the  work  in  four 
hours,”  he  said. 

HAMBURG’S  REASONING  FOR  becoming  manager? 

“I  knew  some  of  the  football  players  and  I  wasn’t  big  enough  to  play,  so  I 
figured,  why  not  do  something  for  them?  They’re  my  friends,”  he  said.  “I  have  a 
job,  and  I’m  doing  what  I  like.” 

Hamburg’s  job  has  some  drawbacks. 

“It  makes  me  mad  the  way  some  players  don’t  give  me  respect,”  he  said. 
“Sometimes  they  expect  a  little  too  much.” 

FOOTBALL  IS  HAMBURG’S  favorite  sport,  even  over  fishing. 

“I’d  rather  be  playing  because  of  the  toughness  and  challenge  of  it,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  feel  tough  or  wimpy  being  manager.  Not  playing  leaves  time  for  watching 
the  games  from  the  sidelines  for  the  close-up  action.” 

Hamburg  may  seem  just  like  any  other  manager,  but  he  has  a  handicap  called 
cerebral  palsy. 

“I  don’t  let  it  take  anything  away  from  me,”  he  shared. 

“There  is  nothing  I  can’t  do  if  I  don’t  try  first.” 

Hamburg  has  heart  as  does  his  idol  Walter  Payton. 

“I  idolize  and  admire  Patyon,”  he  said.  “Payton  drives  at  the  sport.  He’s  got  the 
heart,  and  is  concerned  with  the  team  first.” 

Nowesnick,  who  works  closely  with  Hamburg,  said,  “Despite  his  handicaps,  he 
has  tried  to  overcome  them  and  performs  his  required  duties  as  best  as  he  can. 
Tom  is  very  respected  and  liked  by  the  players  and  coaches,  and  that’s  important. 
I  wish  I  had  two  like  him.  He  really  has  been  an  asset  to  this  program.” 


Serious  About 
Losing  Weight? 

Then  I’d  seriously  like  to  help  you. 
Lose  from  10-29  excess  pounds  the  first 
month. 

Our  products  are  100% 

Natural,  safe  and  provide  better  nutri¬ 
tion  than  you’ve  ever  had  before.  Feel 
an  increase  in  energy  and  a  decrease 
in  hunger. 

100%  GUARANTY 

Call  today.  DuPage  Weight  Control 
Center,  653-8085 


690*1500 

Delivery  or  carryout 


FREE, 
Quart  of 


m 


With  any  $4  evd*r  end  this  coupon! 

COUPON  — —  —  —  —  —  - 

Thin  crust  or  piza  in  the  pan. 
Submarines 

tint*  last  hot*1  fast 

786  S.LorraiDe-WhMtun1 


TRAINER  TOM  HAMBURG,  in  first  year  as  student  manager  at  CD,  enjoys 
his  new  job  and  favorite  sport—  football.  (Photo  by  Pat  Timmers) 


“PIZZA  SPECIALISTS” 

Everything  is  made  in  our  own  kitchen 


COMPUTERS  ARE  IN  YOUR  FUTURE! 


GOVERNORS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCES 


IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


Beginning  fall  trimester,  1984 

•  Offers  a  balance  between  theoretical  and  applied  courses 

•  Prepares  persons  as  information  analysts,  programmers,  and  systems 
and  software  designers  for  business,  industry,  government  and 
research/technical  organizations. 

•  Affordable  cost  with  financial  assistance  available. 


5  State. 


7969 


Call  or  write  for  information  and  application 

Office  of  Admissions 
Attn.:  CPSC 

Governors  State  University 
University  Park,  It  60466-3190 

(31.2)  534  5000,  ext.  2518  ™  xformatiys  action  university 
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Chaps  bomb  Raiders 


By  DAVID  TULEY 

The  Chapparals  bounced  back  from  two  consecutive  losses  to  defeat  Grand 
Rapids  College  34-0  Oct.  13. 

CD  raised  its  record  to  5-2  with  two  games  remaining  in  the  regular  season.  This 
Saturday  the  Chaps  face  Thornton  here  at  1  p.m. 

CD  outgained  Grand  Rapids  567  (a  new  school  record)  to  102  yards  in  total 
offense,  tallying  24  first  downs  to  only  six  for  the  “Fighting  Raiders.’’ 

LORENZO  DAVIS  WAS  the  big  man  on  offense,  gaining  206  yards  on  23 
carries.  He  scored  two  touchdowns,  set  up  another  and  caught  a  28-yard 
fourth-down  pass. 

Sophomore  wide  receiver  Scott  Francke  also  had  a  big  game,  grabbing  four 
passes  for  112  yards  and  two  touchdowns. 

Early  in  the  second  quarter,  with  the  game  still  scoreless,  the  Chaps  were  faced 
with  a  third-down  situation  on  their  own  33-yard  line.  Quarterback  Mike  Buchholz 
went  back  to  pass,  threw  the  ball  to  Darrell  Crowe  who  hobbled  the  ball,  got  hit, 
but  held  onto  the  pigskin  while  being  dragged  down.  On  the  next  play,  Davis  took 
a  sweep  on  the  left  side  of  the  field  and  scampered  59  yards  for  a  touchdown.  Scott 
Muraick  added  the  extra  point  to  give  CD  a  7-0  lead. 

THE  CHAPS’  NEXT  possession  started  on  their  own  10-yard  line.  Aided  by 
Davis’  51-yard  run,  CD  drove  down  the  field  in  11  plays,  ending  with  a  Buchholz 
pass  to  a  wide  open  Francke  in  the  left  comer  of  the  end  zone. 

With  2:28  remaining  in  the  first  half,  CD  took  over  at  the  Grand  Rapids’  26-yard 
line  following  a  short  punt  by  Mike  Kozlowski.  A  clipping  penalty,  a  15-yard 
completion  and  an  offensive  pass  interference  penalty  put  the  home  team  in  a 
third  down  and  long  situation. 

Buchholz  promptly  threw  a  bomb  intended  for  Francke,  the  pass  appearing  to  be 
broken  up  when  Brian  Greene  tipped  the  ball,  but  Francke  caught  it  on  the 
deflection  for  his  second  touchdown  in  a  four-minute  span.  Mumick’s  extra  point 
made  the  score  21-0  at  halftime. 

IN  THE  SECOND  half,  the  Chaps  picked  up  right  where  they  left  off,  driving  63 
yards  in  five  plays  during  their  first  possession.  The  key  play  was  a  Buchholz  pass 
to  Francke  that  covered  40  yards  on  a  third-down  play.  Gresock  ran  the  next  play 
for  28  yards  down  to  the  Grand  Rapids’  6-yard  line.  Lorenzo  Davis  then  swept  the 
right  side  of  the  touchdown,  but  Mumick’s  extra  point  attempt  was  blocked. 

Charlie  Propemick,  who  averaged  38  yards  a  punt,  with  only  six  yards  returned, 
drew  a  roughing  the  kicker  penalty  on  the  next  drive,  but  the  Chaps  were  stalled  at 
the  24-yard  line.  . 

With  CD  attempting  a  34-yard  field  goal,  Lance  “sure  hands’’  Jansen  hobbled 
the  snap,  but  he  recovered,  rolled  out  and  completed  a  pass  to  Crowe,  but  an 
inelligible  man  was  downfield  and  Grand  Rapids  gained  possession  of  the  ball. 


October  19, 1984 


LORENZO  DAVIS  AND  Scott  Francke  were  big  men  on  offense  as  Chaps 
torpedoed  Grand  Rapids  Raiders  34-0  Oct.  13.  Photo  by  Pat  Timmers 


CD  mounted  one  more  drive  before  sending  in  the  second  string,  with  Davis  and 
Gresock  alternating  carries,  and  the  Chaps  put  their  final  points  on  the  board  with 
13:24  remaining  in  the  game. 

Robert  Little  helped  the  defensive  charge  with  two  sacks,  allowing  the  defense  to 
chalk  up  its  second  shutout  Of  the  year. 


Women’s  tennis  takes  2nd  place 

Sectional  competition  today  and  Xmah  Trimmer,  a  freshman  from  -  ,  „„  .  ,  ,  .  .  _ 
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Sectional  competition  today  and 
Saturday  at  Waubonsee  in  Sugar  Grove 
is  next  on  the  agenda  for  CD’s  women’s 
tennis  team  which  placed  second  to 
Illinois  Valley  College  in  the  N4C 
Tournament,  Oct.  5  and  6  at  Moraine 
Valley  College  in  Palos  Hills. 

The  second-place  finish  means  that 
Coach  Dave  Webster’s  Chaparrals 
share  the  1984  North  Central  Commun¬ 
ity  College  Conference  championship 
with  Illinois  Valley.  The  DuPagers 
earned  their  half  of  the  crown  by 
compiling  a  6-0  dual  meet  record, 
including  a  5-4  triumph  over  the 
Apaches  earlier  this  season. 

“We  had  the  best  dual  record  and 
Illinois  Valley  won  the  tournament,  so 
we  finish  as  co-champs,”  said  Webster, 
whose  team  tallied  21*/j  points  to  the 
Apaches’  23. 


Xmah  Trimmer,  a  freshman  from 
Hinsdale,  trounced  Illinois  Valley’s 
Mari  be  th  Hill  6-0,  6-1  to  win  the 
number  one  singles  competition,  while 
Jill  David,  a  sophomore  from  Lombard, 
defeated  the  Apaches’  Kristy  Witek 

6- 0,  6-0  in  the  number  two  singles  final. 
The  Chaps’  Jan  Onnezi  of  Bensenville 

lost  the  number  three  finals  to  IVCC’s 
Jenny  Diedrich  2-6,  2-6.  In  number  four 
play,  Mary  Matysik  of  Lombard  earned 
Webster’s  crew  another  first  with  a  6-1, 
2-6,  6-1  triumph  over  the  Apaches’ 
Connie  Sczepaniak. 

Perennial  power  Illinois  Valley  also 
took  both  the  number  five  and  six 
singles  events  with  Lisa  Sonnenberg 
dropping  the  Chaps’  Jill  Thomas 
(Wheaton)  6-1,  6-3  in  number  five,  while 
Tracy  Whitczak  topped  Sue  Purcell  6-1, 

7- 5. 


FRESH  FROM  TWO  consecutive  triumphs  that  brought  their  record  to 
9-5,  CD's  soccermen  take  on  Lincoln  Land  College  in  away  contest  at  4 
p.m.  today.  Chaps  topped  Kishwaukee  College  2-0  and  Moraine  Valley  4-0 
and  were  scheduled  to  face  Waubonsee  as  Courier  went  to  press.  Photo  by 

John  Greene 


In  doubles  play,  Trimmer  and  David 
captured  6-0,  6-1  victories  over  the 
Apaches’  Hill  and  Witek  in  number  one 
doubles. 

However,  Illinois  Valley  clinched  first 
place  in  the  tournament  and  a  piece  of 
the  overall  title  when  their  number  two 
doubles  team  of  Sonnenberg  and 
Sczepeniak  defeated  the  Chaps  Onnezi 
and  Matysik  4-6,  6-3,  6-3,  while  the 
Apaches’  third  doubles  squad  of 


Diedrich  and  Whitczak  whipped  Thorn¬ 
ton  College’s  Adele  Bruni  and  Kathleen 
Krueina  6-4,  6-2. 

“I  was  pleased  overall  with  our 
performance  and  taking  the  N4C 
co-championship,  but  I  was  a  little 
disappointed  that  our  number  two 
doubles  team  didn’t  play  better;  we 
just  didn’t  hold  serve  enough  in  that 
match,”  said  Webster. 


Spikers  advance  at  home 

The  college's  volleyball  team  took  second  place  in  the  six-team  DuPage 
Tournament  Oct.  4  to  6  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

Coach  Victoria  May’s  Chaparrals,  now  17-5  on  the  season,  captured  four 
consecutive  tourney  matches  before  dropping  the  championship  battle  11-15,  12-15 
to  Triton  College. 

“I  though  our  team  performed  very  well  until  we  got  to  that  title  match;  then  I 
was  disappointed  because  we  did  a  poor  job  of  returning  serves  and  passing  the 
ball,”  said  May.  "The  experience  we  gained  in  playing  Triton  and  Harper  should 
help  us  later  this  season." 

■“May’s  marauders”  launched  their  tournament  title  assault  witha  15-3, 15-6, 15-1 
drubbing  of  Mundelein  College  on  Oct.  4.  The  next  evening,  the  Chaps  whipped 
conference  rival  Harper  College  15-10,  15-8  on  the  strength  of  seven  kills  by  5-4 
freshman  Lisa  Simmons  of  Westmont 

In  their  Oct.  5  match,  the  DuPagers  downed  Joliet  Junior  College  16-10,  15-7,  as 
Simmons  added  12  more  kills  for  a  berth  in  the  semi-finals. 

In  the  semis,  May’s  squad  whipped  Harper  in  a  three-set  rematch  by  a  count  of 
15-13,  9-15,  15-6.  Meg  Sohst,  a  sophomore  from  Wheaton  North,  led  the  way  with 

five  service  aces  and  14  blocks.  _ 

Triton,  a  15-6,  15-2  winner  over  Thornton  in  the  other  semi-final,  dipped  the 
Chaps  despite  five  aces  from  Sohst  and  seven  kills  by  Simmons. 

"We  weren’t  able  to  execute  and  run  our  offense  against  Triton  because  of  our 
inability  to  pass  the  ball,  plus  Triton  really  hurt  us  on  service,"  said  May,  who 
beHeves  the  Trojans  and  Harper,  the  third  place  finisher  by  a  15-4,  15-6  count  over 
Thornton,  are  the  Chaps’  key  opponents  in  the  North  Central  Community  College 
Conference  race. 


Horticulture  labs  planned 


By  SHERYL  McCABE 


NEW  HORTICULTURE  FACILITY,  planned  for  west  side  of  campus,  will 
include  old  Courier  Barn  and  buildings  presently  used  for  maintenance  and 
grounds  storage.  Photo  by  Pat  Timmers 


INSIDE: 


COCAINE  ON  CAMPUS 


Researchers,  students  and  clinics 
claim  “the  rich  man’s  drug”  recently 
has  become  a  college  problem  nation¬ 
wide.  Page  4 


ENTERTAINMENT 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

Celebrating  its  first  year  in  a  modern 
facility,  CD’s  cafeteria  offers  more  than 
heartburn. 


TOMKOWIAK 

THE  RAZOR'S  EL  *E 

Bill  Murray  sharp  in  dramatic 
portrayal. 

SPORTS 

CHAPS  WIN  AGAIN I 

Chaps  rout  Thornton  in  preparation 
for  battle  against  Triton  tomorrow. 


FORMER  TRIB 
WRITER  REFLECTS 

80-year-old  Frank  Mqstro  relives 
“good  ‘ol  days”  with  COURIER  sports 
columnist  Katie  Schultz. 


Plans  for  a  new  horticulture  facility 
comprised  of  the  old  Courier  barn,  the 
maintenance  building  and  grounds 
storage  building  were  reviewed  at  the 
Oct.  17  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  three  structures,  located  near  the 
southwest  comer  of  Lambert  Road  and 
22nd  Street,  would  be  joined  together 
by  an  addition,  according  to  Mike 
Mistele,  courtyard  project  manager  for 
Wight  and  Co,,  architects. 

INCLUDED  IN  the  new  facility  will 
be  a  floral  design  room,  drafting  room, 
large  lecture  classroom  and  greenhouses 
which  will  be  attached  to  the  west  end 
of  the  grounds  storage  building. 

The  proposal  will  go  out  to  bid  at  the 
beginning  of  November.  A  light 
residential  contractor  will  be  needed 
instead  of  a  large  contractor,  Mistele 
added. 

Trustee  Mark  Pfefferman  expressed 
thanks  to  all  those  who  wrote  to  the 
trustees  concerning  the  preservation  of 
the  Courier  bam.  He  also  suggested  a 
plaque  be  placed  on  the  site  to 
commemorate  the  building,  erected  in 
1922  as  part  of  the  Kuhn  farm,  the 
original  occupant  of  the  land. 

FALL  ENROLLMENT  dropped  3.1 
percent  from  last  year,  state  president 
Harold  McAninch.  The  drop,  however, 
was  less  than  the  statewide  average  of 
about  8  percent,  he  added. 

Participation  of  county  residents  in 
community  colleges  averaged  3.18 
percent  in  Illinois,  McAninch  stated. 
CD’s  figures  are  not  far  better  than  the 
average,  he  noted. 

Trustee  James  Rowoldt  questioned 
whether  the  college  is  utilizing  its 
potential  for  enrollment.  Pfefferman 
suggested  that  the  board  consider 
doing  a  study  of  ways  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  college. 

Remodeling  of  an  area  of  Building  J 
to  facilitate  CD’s  radio  station,  which 
went  full-time  in  August,  was  ap¬ 
proved. 

THE  ORIGINAL  cost  of  the 
remodeling  was  estimated  at  $60,853, 
but  a  $13,000  increase  was  necessitated 
by  "undoing  costs.”  Indecision  as  to 
whether  the  station  would  operate 


delay  of  remodeling  in  the  area,  said 
Robert  Cicero,  project  manager  for 
Joseph  Construction  Co. 

In  other  business,  the  board  ap¬ 
proved  final  designs  for  a  courtyard 
bordered  by  the  Arts  Center  to  the 
north,  the  Instructional  Center  to  the 
west  and  the  PE/CRC  to  the  south. 
Architects  for  the  project  are  Wight 
and  Co. 

An  employe  assistance  program  was 

SG  elections 
by  campaign 


approved  on  an  experimental  basis.  The 
program  will  “assist  CD  employees  in 
diagnosis  and  referral  for  professional 
assistance”  with  “chemical  dependency, 
marital,  family,  financial,  or  stress- 
related  problems,”  states  the  board 
policy. 

Pole  signage  for  the  parking  lots  was 
approved  and  will  be  installed  by  Arrow 
Sign  Co.  for  $18,900  to  assist  students 
and  visitors  in  locating  their  cars. 

marred 

violations 


_ full-time  or  he  eliminated  caused  a 

Fall  enrollment  drops 

By  DENISE  SANDORE 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  fall 
enrollment  has  declined  at  CD. 

Tenth-day  enrollment  figures  show 
the  fall,  1984,  headcount  at  26,287 
students,  833  fewer  than  last  fall,  or  a 
decline  of  3.1  percent. 

Community  college  enrollment  else¬ 
where  shows  a  similar  trend  this  fall. 
Joliet,  Harper  and  Triton  Colleges  are 
down  3.8  percent,  12.5  percent  and  7 
percent,  respectively. 

Apportionment  of  state  funds  to  CD 
is  based  on  full-time  equivalent 
statistics  —  the  total  number  of  credit 
hours  generated,  divided  by  15.  The 
apportionment  is  made  after  a  two-year 
delay,  allowing  CD  ample  time  for 
budget  adjustments. 

The  full-time  equivalent  is  down  2.7 
percent  because  of  a  25  percent  decline 
in  evening  enrollment  and  a  16  percent 
drop  in  off-campus  students. 

Carol  Hall,  CD’s  research  and 


planning  associate,  said  that  “At 
infancy,  growth  is  very  rapid  but 
during  adolescence,  growth  may  taper 
off  a  bit,  and  CD  has  reached  that 
point.” 

Part-time  students  outnumber  full- 
timers  almost  three  to  one.  More  than 
16,000  students  attend  CD  for  less  than 
12  hours  of  study.  Slightly  under  6,000 
are  here  full-time. 

The  business  division  of  the  college 
furnishes  the  most  majors  at  DuPage 
with  over  8,000  (20  percent).  Humani¬ 
ties  is  close  behind  with  18  percent  of 
the  student  body  and  natural  sciences 
comes  in  third  with  16  percent. 

Wheaton  has  lost  its  top  status  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  students 
attending  CD.  This  year  Naperville 
takes  over  that  position  with  over  2,000 
registered  scholars.  Downers  Grove  is 
close  behind  and  Wheaton  now  ranks 
third. 


By  RICK  GALFANO  and  JAMES  HOWARD 

BiR  Heafey,  finance  committee  chairman  and  candidate  for  re-election  was 
disqualified  for  the  1984  fall  elections  of  student  government  directors, 
Wednesday,  Oct.  17. 

In  a  prepared  statement  by  Stacy  Burke,  SG  executive  director,  and  Ron 
Strum,  president,  the  SG  election  committee  announced  the  disqualification  of 
Heafey  for  what  was  termed  “failure  to  adhere  to  election  procedure.” 

THE  SG  ELECTION  committee  called  an  emergency  session  after  receiving 
complaints  against  Heafey’s  alleged  violations,  according  to  Burke. 

Kelley  Laughlin,  Courier  columnist  and  write-in-candidate  for  SG  board  of 
directors,  stated  that  while  campaigning,  he  noticed  candidate  Wayne  Cerne  and 
another  student  confronting  two  Heafey  workers  soliciting  votes  within  the 
100-foot  limit  from  the  polling  place. 

Laughlin  retured  to  the  Courier  office  and  told  Paul  Goodman,  editor,  about 
the  confrontation  with  the  Heafey  workers. 

HEAFEY  SAID  THAT  Burke  had  warned  him  later  Tuesday  evening  about  the 
actions  of  his  workers. 

Goodman  decided  to  lodge  a  verbal  complaint  Wednesday  morning,  Oct.  17, 
against  Heafey.  Goodman  said  he  felt  Heafey’s  workers  actions  were  “illegal.” 

Goodman  told  Burke,  that  “Unless  Heafey  was  disqualified,  the  Courier  would 
advocate  nullification  of  the  election  on  its  editorial  page.” 

Please  turn  to  page  3 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


Sokalski  on  controls 

Robert  Sokalski,  product  engineering 
manager  of  electronic  controls  for 
Eaton  Products’  Carol  Stream  plant, 
will  explain  how  the  digital  electronics 
revolution  has  changed  the  controls  for 
automobiles  and  appliances  in  a 
presentation  sponsored  by  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Club  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  2,  in 
IC1017. 

Sokalski  has  had  more  than  20 
years’  experience  in  electronic  controls 
for  automotive,  consumer  appliance, 
agricultural,  aviation  and  industrial 
use.  He  is  presently  responsible  for 
advanced  controls  for  automobile 


engines,  anti-skid  brake  systems, 
crane  operator  warning  systems  and 
home  appliances. 

Chemical  abuse' 

“Chemical  Abuse  among  Adole¬ 
scents’’  will  be  the  topic  of  a  seminar 
sponsored  by  Catholic  Charities’  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Institute  of  Addiction 
Saturday,  Nov.  10,  from  9  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  at  120  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago. 

The  seminar,  presented  by  Peter 
Palanca,  director  of  Ingalls  Memorial 
Hospital’s  after-care  program  for 
adolescents  who  have  participated  in 
alcohol/drug  treatment  programs,  costs 
$50  per  person,  and  includes  sessions  on 


Dp 


CONSTRUCTION  CREWS  CONTINUED  to  work  on  CD’s  fine  arts  center, 
now  12  days  behind  schedule  due  to  production  delays.  Photo  by  Pat 

Timmers. 


RESEARCH 

Send  $2  for  catalog 
of  over  15,000  topics  to 
assist  your  research  ef¬ 
forts.  For  info.,  call  toll- 
free  1-800-621-5745  (in  Il¬ 
linois  call  312-922-0300), 

Authors  Research.  Rm.  600 
407  S  Dearborn  Chicago  IL  60605  I 


HAIGH’S  HAULING 

•  Snow  Plowing  •  Hauling  •  Composite 
Delivered  •  Lawn  &  Garden  Services 

Steve  Haigh  Wheaton,  III. 

668-7058  60187 


18W.  048  22nd  St. 
Oakbrook  Terrace 
620-7979 


Saturday ay  LATE  N  ITE  SPECIAL 


50$  Pitcher  of  Soda 


WITH  PIZZA 
PURCHASE 


$1.00  Pitcher  of  Beer  after  1030p  m 

SUNDAY-WEDNESDAY 

FAMILY  SPECIALS  I 


MEDIUM  THIN  CRUST 
CHEESE  &  1  INGREDIENT 
PIZZA  AND  PITCHER  OF  SODA 


ONLY 


$8.50 


LARGE  THIN  CRUST 
CHEESE  &  1  INGREDIENT 
PIZZA  AND  PITCHER  OF  SODA 


ONLY  $10.00 


the  identification,  treatment  and  refer¬ 
ral  of  chemically  dependent  teens. 

Reservations  may  be  made  through 
Evelyn  Chambers  at  266-6100  ext. 
360. 

Musicians'  auditions 

The  guild  of  the  Fox  River  Valley 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  searching  for 
musicians  to  take  part  in  the  11th 
annual  young  artists  audition,  Feb.  23, 
at  Perry  Theater,  Aurora  College. 

The  competition  is  open  to  instru¬ 
mentalists  whose  21st  birthday  does 
not  fall  before  Feb.  1.  Vocalists  may 
compete  if  their  23rd  birthday  is  before 
Feb.  1.  Instrumentalists  must  perform 
by  memory  a  concerto  movement. 
Vocalists  must  sing  two  arias  or  songs 
showing  contrast  and  possessing  an 
orchestral  accompaniment. 

Competitors  must  reside  within  20 
miles  of  Aurora.  Cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  and  winners  will  be  considered 
for  a  solo  performance  with  the  Fox 
River  Valley  Orchestra  at  the  Para¬ 
mount  Arts  Center,  Aurora. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Elinor  Paulk,  426  Grant  Ave.,  Geneva, 
60134. 

Legislative  skills 

“Using  Our  Skills  To  Legislate  for 
Better  Community  Life”  will  be  the 
topic  of  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the 
college’s  Focus  on  Women  Program  at 
noon  Thursday,  Nov.  1  in  SRC  1030. 

A  panel  of  local  political  leaders  will 
head  the  session,  including  Margaret 
Price,  mayor  of  Naperville;  Janice 
Gerzevske,  president  of  Carol  Stream 
and  Betty  Cheever,  mayor  of  Downers 
Grove. 


Collectibles  show 

A  collection  of  movie  memorabilia 
will  be  for  sale  or  auctioned  off  at  the 
Hollywood  Collectibles  Show  sponsored 
by  the  student  activities  program  board 
and  Trend  Studio  of  Bartlett  from  11 
a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  2  and  from 
9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  3  in  the 
Campus  Center  of  Building  K 

One  thousand  movie  stills  will  be 
presented  to  the  first  thousand 
admissions.  Tickets  are  $3  for  adults 
and  $1  for  children  under  12.  Advance, 
tickets  for  students  cost  $1. 

A  dealer’s  room  will  contain  100,000 
collectibles  for  sale.  Included  will  be 
movie  posters,  video,  Star  Wars 
records,  comics,  scripts,  books,  Star 
Trek  sound  tracks,  and  toys. 

The  activities  will  begin  at  noon 
Friday  and  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  with  a 
film  festival.  Shown  will  be  “Terror  of 
Tiny  Town,”  “Robot  Monster,”  “Rock 
Around  the  Clock,”  “This  is  the  Army' 
(with  Ronald  Reagan),  “Night  of  the 
Living  Dead,”  “Chandu  the  Magician,' 
“Three  Stooges,”  and  “Chaplin  Festi 
val.” 

Talent  search 

A  search  for  the  Midwest’s  “top  rock 
band”  is  being  conducted  by  station 
WVVX-FM,  Group  W  Cable,  Roselle 
Music  and  other  sponsors. 

All  tapes  entered  in  the  competition 
will  be  broadcast  by  WVVX  in 
November. 

Contestants  must  submit  a  cassette 
recording  of  two  songs  by  Oct.  31  to 
Roselle  Music,  217  E.  Irving  Park 
Road,  Roselle. 

Additional  information  is  available  at 
529-2031. 


CD  Cafeteria  Presents 


Breakfast  Special 

Devil  Denver  Omelette 
Scary  Toast 
Bat  Browns 
Coffee  (small) 

$ 1.65 

Halloween  Special 

1  Free  Hot  Cider  (small) 
w/Any  Purchase  Over  .75 
Until  10  A.M. 

Lunch  Special 

Dragons  Breath  Soup 
Swamp  Sout  with  Bits  of  Bat 
Beef  in  a  Casket  Sandwich 
Scare  Ribs 
Crazy  Chicken 
Scream  Beans 
Monster  Mix 
Ghostly  Potatoes 

Jacks  Lantern  Pie 
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SG  elections.  .  . 

Continued  from  page  1 

In  a  separate  incident,  after  the  warning  from  Burke,  Heafey  acknowledged  that 
he  passed  through  the  polling  area  Wednesday  morning  wearing  his  SG  jacket 
with  his  name  visible. 

“I  realized  it  and  I  got  out  of  there,”  said  Heafey. 

AT  THE  SG  board  meeting,  which  immediately  followed  the  emergency  session, 
Burke  announced  the  election  committee’s  decision  to  disqualify  Heafey. 

During  his  finance  report,  Heafey  interrupted  the  meeting,  announced  his 
resignation  and  walked  out. 


Heafey  announced  on  Oct.  18  that  he  would  appeal  the  decision  at  the  Oct.  24 
SG  meeting  since  he  received  enough  votes  to  win  the  fifth  seat  in  the  SG  election. 
The  seat  was  awarded  to  Theresa  Richer  because  of  Heafey’s  disqualification. 
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Vending  prices  to  rise 

By  JAMES  HOWARD 


Oct.  18 

Lee  Carlquist  reported  to  PS  Officer 
Terry  Olson  that  $72  worth  of  personal 
property  was  taken  out  of  his  locker  in 
the  PE  building. 

Oct.  17 

Debra  Ronkovitz  reported  to  Officer 
Olson  that  her  property  in  the  women’s 
locker  room  had  been  taken  and  the 
lock  cut  off.  The  total  value  confiscated 
was  $15. 

Robert  Margetts  reported  his  wallet 
and  contents  were  stolen  while  he  was 
in  the  computer  room-SRC  2003. 

Oct.  16 

Joan  AUarding  reported  to  Officer 
Rodney  Hampton  that  one  of  the  beams 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  PE  building  had 
hit  her  left  leg  but  that  she  suffered  no 


personal  injury.  The  strings  had  been 
attached  to  the  beams  for  the 
presidential  campaign  visit.  Arthur 
Sykes  advised  Hampton  that  the 
workers  were  told  not  to  hang  the 
material  on  the  beams  but  Richard 
Petrizzo,  vice  president  for  external 
affairs,  had  given  permission  for  the 
items  to  be  put  in  place.  The  beams 
came  down  as  people  were  pulling  on 
the  strings. 

Oct.  11 

Officer  Hampton  reported  to  Bettina 
Maravolo  that  her  driver’s  side  rear 
window  was  smashed  out.  Maravolo 
advised  Hampton  that  her  Realistic 
model  500  am/fm  radio  cassette  with 
2-way  speakers  was  missing.  Estimated 
value  was  set  at  $100. 


A  five  cent  increase  in  the  price  of 
certain  vending  products  has  been 
approved  for  Nov.  1  by  the  CD  vending 
committee. 

The  vending  committee  approved  the 
following  new  prices:  can  soda,  50 
cents;  milk  and  pastry,  40  cents;  12  oz. 
cup  soda  and  snacks,  35  cents.  Snacks 
include  potato  chips,  corn  chips,  and 
nacho-type  products. 

ACE  COFFEE  BAR,  Inc.,  of  Elgin, 
requested  the  “price  relief”  in  a  Sept.  6 
letter  to  Ernest  Gibson,  CD's  director 
of  auxilary  enterprises  and  chairman  of 
the  vending  committee. 

Citing  increased  product  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  “labor,  transportation 
and  utilities,”  Ace  requested  higher 
prices  in  six  product  areas,  including 
cigarettes.  However,  the  vending 
committee  voted  down  the  increase  on 
cigarettes,  which  presently  sell  for  $1  a 
pack. 

“The  students  on  the  committee 


SAFARI  TO  KENYA 
Kenya  is  the  destination  of  a  safari 
being  sponsored  by  CD’s  Alpha  One 
program  Feb.  1  through  18. 

Participants  will  travel  and  explore 
for  elephant,  lion,  rhino,  buffalo'  and 
leopard,  experience  Kenya’s  many 
cultures  and  people,  along  with  its 
mountain  slopes  and  savannahs,  snork¬ 
el  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  visit  Africa’s 
cities  and  Swahili  city-states. 

The  approximate  $2,400  cost  —  plus 
tuition  —  includes  airfare,  ground 
transportation,  tents,  lodging,  guides 
and  most  meals. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Hal  Cohen  at  858-2800,  ext.  2235,  or 
from  Tom  Lindblade,  ext.  2352. 


really  jumped  on  the  cigarette  increase,” 
said  Gibson. 

Steve  Bunge,  SG  represenative  to  the 
vending  committee,  said  the  group 
decided  not  to  allow  the  increase  in 
cigarettes  because  "Ace  is  making  30 
cents  a  package.” 

Gibson  estimates  that  Ace  pays  an 
average  of  67  cents  a  pack. 

A  HIKE  IN  the  price  of  soda  has 
been  expected  since  the  legislature’s 
decision  last  summer  to  place  soda  in 
the  higher  non-food  tax  rate. 

Bunge  said  he  voted  to  approve  the 
increase  because  “It  was  not  unreason¬ 
able.’1 

Gibson  said  the  last  increase  took 
place  in  January,  1983. 

Ace  is  in  the  first  year  of  its  second 
three-year  contract  with  CD,  and 
operates  82  machines  on  campus. 

The  college  receives  20  percent  of  the 
gross  sales  “across  the  board,” 
according  to  Gibson. 


Forensics  takes  5th 

CD’s  forensics  team  finished  fifth  in 
the  Illinois  State  University  forensics 
tournament  Oct.  12  and  13. 

Individuals  placing  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment  were  Sheila  Murray  (2nd  place, 
novice  poetry);  Dave  Ruzevich  (6th 
place,  dramatic  interpretation);  and 
Kathy  Kasdorf  (2nd  place,  communi¬ 
cation  analysis). 

A  meeting  for  new  members  is 
scheduled  for  Monday,  Oct.  29  in 
LC3129. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
James  Collie  in  LC3129. 


FREE  FILM  “THE  PRODUCERS” 
starring  Zero  Mostel  and  Gene  Wilder 
Directed  by  Mel  Brooks 
Wednesday,  November  78p.m. 

SRC  1024A 

An  Oscar  for  Best  Original  Screenplay  went 
to  Mel  Brooks  for  this  incomparably  zany 
comedy.  A  Broadway  producer  (Zero  Mostel), 
who  charms  tjie  checks  out  of  little  old  ladies 
to  finance  his  none-too-successful  produc¬ 
tions,  and  his  accountant  (Gene  Wilder),  who 
sucks  his  thumb  and  is  still  attached  to  his 
little  blue  blanket,  make  an  unlikely  pair  of 
would-be  con  men  in  this  classic  Mel  Brooks 
comedy.  1 


Friday,  November  30,  8p.m. 
Campus  Center,  Building  K 
DON’T  MISS  ITU 


“Mel  Brooks’  The  Producers  is  quite  simply  one  of  the 
funniest  movies  ever  made.” 

-Roger  Ebert 
Chicago  Sun-Times 


CELEBRATE  THE  10th  Annual. . . 

Plan  now  for  SPRING  BREAK  '85,  March  22-31,  1985  in 


Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  Registration  Details  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  soon. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  COLLECTIBLES  SHOW 
DIRECT  FROM 

HOLLYWOOD 


*100, 000  Movie  Collectibles  on  sale  including 
posters,  photos,  films,  souvenirs,  scripts, 
comics, and  much  more.  .  . 

‘Film  Festival  featuring  Rock  Around  the 
Clock,  Night  of  the  Living  Dead,  Three 
Stooges, and  .anymore.  .  . 

'Auction  of  Ra  e  Movie  Collectibles 
Friday,  November  2,  11  am  — 9  pm 
Saturday,  November  3,  9am —  6 pm 
Campus  Center — Building  K 
Advance  tickets  for  Students,  faculty  and 
staff  $1  available  at  the  Box  Office,  $3at  the 
door$1  for  children  under  12 


* Great  Dancing 
*  Latest  Videos 
*2  Giant  Screens 
* Guest  VJ 


*  Album  Give-aways 
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Cocaine  more  visible  on  Campus 

ie  teenage  cocaine  experimenter  of 

qpvpntioo  has  talron  Kio  oooalnn  Tnknafnn  'n  L<  L  • 


The  teenage  cocaine  experimenter  of 
the  seventies  has  taken  his  cocaine 
habit  to  college,  experts  say,  and  he 
may  be  in  trouble. 

Cocaine  —  once  labeled  the  drug  of 
the  rich  —  is  now  becoming  so  popular 
on  campuses  around  the  country  that 
researchers  call  its  rapid  growth  the 
nation’s  number-one  substance  abuse 
problem. 

“OBVIOUSLY,  COCAINE  use  is 
growing  on  campuses,”  said  Dr.  Ronald 
Linder,  UCLA  health  science  professor. 
“And  the  problem  is  getting  worse.” 

“There  didn’t  used  to  be  any 
problems  with  coke.  Now  there  are 
lots,”  said  Dr.  John  Jones,  University 
of  California-Davis  senior  student 
health  physician.  “Use  has  increased  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  for  sure.” 

About  25  million  people  have  tried 
coke,  according  to  the  annual  U.S. 
Government  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse. 
Five-to-six  million  use  it  monthly,  while 
one- to- three  million  are  severely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  drug. 

Though  few  studies  are  done  on 
college  cocaine  abuse,  Jones  believes 
the  influx  of  cocaine  abuse  patients  at 
his  off-campus  clinic  probably  reflects 
an  increase  among  college-age  abusers 
similar  to  the  national  averages. 

“Four  years  ago,  there  were  no 
cocaine  abusers.  Now  12  percent  to  13 
percent  of  our  patients  have  cocaine 
problems,”  he  reveals. 

And  a  15-year  analysis  of  cocaine  use 
at  Arizona  State  University  by  ASU 
Professor  Thomas  Dezelsky  shows  the 
number  of  students  who  have  tried 
cocaine  once  has  rocketed  from  three 
percent  in  1970  to  44  percent  in  1984. 

COKE’S  NEW  popularity  may  stem 
from  recent  college- bound  high  school 
graduates,  claims  Lloyd  Johnston, 
University  of  Michigan  researcher. 


Johnston’s  yearly  surveys  of  high 
school  seniors  chart  a  rapid  rise  in  coke 
use  among  college  bound  seniors  from 
1976  to  1981. 

“Colleges  may  be  reaping  the 
casualties  of  this  period  of  increased 
incidence,”  Johnston  said.  “There’s  a 
lag  time  between  when  people  become 
involved  in  coke  and  when  they  get  in 
trouble  and  wind  up  in  a  clinic. 
Follow-up  studies  show  coke  use 
continues  to  rise  after  high  school.” 

“It’s  a  recreational  drug,”  says 
UC-Davk’  Jones.  “There’s  a  casual 
attitude  about  it.  Students  use  it  to 
study  instead  of  amphetamines.” 

Along  with  its  euphoric  high,  cocaine 
users  experience  paranoia  and  irritabil¬ 
ity,  often  feel  depressed,  socially 
isolated  and  unable  to  deal  with  stress 
and  pressure. 

Physiological  effects  can  include  high 
blood  pressure,  convulsions,  and  eye 
and  nasal  problems. 

At  UCLA,  coke  abuse  ranks  just 
behind  alcohol  and  marijuana  use,  said 
Bonnie  Leibowitz,  UCLA  health  educa¬ 
tor. 

“LOS  ANGELES  is  the  hub  of  drug 
use  in  the  nation  and  UCLA  is  in  the 
center  of  that,”  she  explained.  “Our 
students  are  from  fairly  well-off 
families.  The  cost  of  the  drug  is  not  so 
prohibitive  for  them.”  ' 

“The  New  York  City  price  of  coke 
dropped  50  percent  last  year,”  said 
Arnold  M.  Washton,  research  director 
for  800/COCAINE  National  Hotline. 
“One  gram  of  coke  costs  $60  to  $70.  It’s 
cheaper  than  an  ounce  of  grass.” 

“The  expense  is  getting  easier  for 
students  to  handle  in  this  community,” 
said  Duke  Engel  of  Independence 
Center,  a  Lincoln,  Neb.,  clinic  near  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  “The  prime 
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lite  ^Kyr,  Eagle's  Eye,  Condor, 


Lady  Had  in  and  SSPRI* 


•WHEATON  * 

I ZO  KJ.  Main  St. 
Main  Street  Mall 
6>S3-S  202- 


•MAP6RVIUE- 
15  W- Chicago  Ave 
3SS'S2<  w 


This  coupon  iDOrtn  2.0°7o  OFF  a  one-tiwe 
purchase  of  ^SO00  ox  more  at  Paws  cf  Wheaton  • 
Gocdon  reg-  priced  rverchawdise  onlif.  Valid  -through 
li/l7/e>»f.  Wheaton  store  only :  / 


124  w.  Main  St.  Wheaton,  iu  Ce0i&7  •  k53-5ZUZ- 

lr\+te  Main  St.  Mall  acJjaGeut  to  Bob  Horsley 


INCREASING  NUMBERS  OF  college  students  are  now  using  cocaine  as 
study  aid,  despite  health  risks. 


people  coming  into  the  clinic  with 
problems  are  19  to  30  years  old.” 

And  more  are  coming  in,  UCLA’s 
Linder  said. 

“The  best  indicator  of  severity  and 
escalation  of  the  problem  can  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  treatment 
centers  and  the  number  of  patients  they 
treat,”  he  said.  “There  are  a  lot!” 

Yet  “most  schools  don’t  have  real 
drug  abuse  policies,”  Washton  of 
800/COCAINE  said. 

University  of  Alabama  drug  and 
and  alcohol  abusers  are  referred  to  the 
student  counseling  center. 

And  University  of  Alabama  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  is  handled  by  the  student 
health  center  or  the  mental  health 
clinic. 

Some  schools  refer  drug  abuse 
patients  to  off-campus  community 
resources. 

CLEMSON  STUDENTS  go  to  a 


county  drug  abuse  program.  The 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  uses 
Engel’s  Independence  Center,  affiliated 
with  Lincoln  General  Hospital. 

“The  hotline  has  lots  of  contact  with 
students  from  small  colleges,”  he 
stressed.  "Coke  is  not  only  available  in 
larger  schools,  but  also  in  remote  areas 
you  wouldn't  suspect,  like  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota  and  Alaska.” 

The  University  of  Wyoming  has  no 
specific  drug  counseling  program  and  at 
Boise  State  University  in  Idaho, 
counselors  admit  to  knowledge  of 
campus  drug  abuse  but  say  students 
are  reluctant  to  bring  drug  problems  to 
the  counseling  center. 

“Unless  these  colleges  prepare  to 
handle  student  drug  abuse,  they’ll  be 
caught  off-guard  by  unpleasant  inci¬ 
dents,”  cautioned  Washton.  “At  stake 
is  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  nation's 
future.” 


STUDENT 

SAVINGS 


New  purchases  only  •  Limit  one  pair  per  patient  •  Cannot  be  used  In  conjunction  with  other  discounts  or  specials 


Standard 
Soft  Lenses 


Bausch  &  Lomb 

Extended  Wear 
Contact  Lenses 


/|9*  j  *39- 


30  day  trial  wearing  plan  •  Full  credit  on 
the  cost  of  the  lenses  If  not  satisfied  «  No  i 
obligation  (free)  demonstration  •  Follow  up 
visits  Included  •  Eye  exam,  professional  ond  < 
fitting  fees  not  Included  Minus  SPH  lenses  - 
only.  ’With  eye  exam  only 

Coupon  must  bo  presented  at  I 

time  of  purchase.  Expires  11-1544  CD 


I 

Reg.  >149 

I 


"The  lenses  you  can  i 
30  day  trial  wearing  plan  •  Full  credit  within 
30  days  on  lenses  only  If  not  satisfied  •  Eye 
exam,  professional  and  fitting  fees  not 
included  •  Minus  SPH  lenses  only 
•With  eye  exam  only 
Coupon  must  be  presented  at 
time  of  purchase.  Expires  11-1544  C| 


s/IO 

■  OFF 

any  purchase  of 
a  complete  pair 
of  eyeglasses 
('49  value  or  more) 


Coupon  must  be  presented  at 
time  of  purchase.  Expires  11-1644  CD 


AMERICAN  VISION  CENTERS 

Bloomingdale  •  423  Stratford  Square  •  351-2300 

Open  M-F  10-9  •  Sat.  9:30--5:30  •  Sun.  11-5 


Schaumburg  NILES 

Woodfleld  Mall  348  Golf  Mill  Center 

(Lower  level,  center  court)  297-3365 

885-0960  '  x-'TST-y 


Chicago 
Galleria  of  Shops 
In  Marriott  Hotel 
540  Michigan  Ave. 
644-0865 


Chicago 

10  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
(Comer  of  Madison) 
3464)222 
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Planning  to  Major  in  Business  Administration? 

Governors  State  University 

offers  the 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

FOR 

Business  Administration  Students 

at 

Moraine  Valley  Community  College  Campus 


•  affordable  tuition  •  on-site  counseling 

•  day  and  evening  classes  •  convenient  location  in  Palos  Hills 

Governors  State  University  —  Judy  Gustawson  534-5000,  ext.  2241 

Grace  Lefebvre  534-5000,  ext.  2125 

As  a  special  service,  on-site  advising  at  the  Moraine  Valley  campus  is  available. 
To  determine  transferrability  of  courses,  required  prerequisite  courses,  or  recom¬ 
mended  course  selections  at  the  community  college  level,  call  the  Moraine 
Valley  Counseling  Center  (974-4300,  ext.  468)  for  an  appointment. 

Governors  State  Is  an  equal  opportunity  university. 
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Big  brother  is  watching 

In  El  Salvador,  civilians  are  routinely  stopped  at  police  checkpoints  and 
forced  to  show  identification.  Sometimes  they’re  never  seen  or  heard  from 
again.  In  Beirut,  armed  checkpoints  are  as  common  as  the  gunfire  that 
rings  in  the  night.  In  Poland,  the  thought  of  a  policeman  stopping  to  check 
your  papers  brings  instant  terror.  Now  Illinois  residents,  too,  can  share 
that  terror. 


No,  the  people  at  the  checkpoints  aren’t  going  to  ask  for  your  passport. 
Chances  are  they’re  just  going  to  inquire  whether  you’ve  been  drinking. 
They  11  ask  for  your  driver’s  license  and  auto  registration,  maybe  snoop 
around  in  your  car  a  bit,  and  perhaps  slap  a  few  dozen  tickets  on  your  for 
things  like  defective  blinkers,  exhaust  or  expired  license. 

In  general,  they  are  going  to  take  your  civil  liberties  and  step  all  over 
them.  Flatten  them  like  some  poor  rodent  in  the  middle  of  the  interstate. 
The  time  has  finally  arrived  when  Illinois  drivers  risk  being  pulled  over  by 
the  police  just  for  being  on  the  road. 

An  example  is  the  recent  crackdown  by  Illinois  state  troopers  at  various 
bridges  and  assorted  intersections  around  the  state  line.  Done,  of  course, 
to  help  rid  the  roads  of  drunk  drivers  and,  at  the  same  time,  snare  a  good 
number  of  the  other  riffraff  who  prowl  the  highway.  People  such  as 
forgetful  parking  ticket  offenders  and  burnt-out-headlight  terrorists. 

And  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  newspapers  never  seem  to  be  short 
of  quotes  praising  this  great  deed  of  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Strange,  though,  that  not  one  quote  can  be  found  from  a  person  who 
finds  these  “great  deeds”  a  real  nuisance. 


This  practice  will  have  its  day  in  court.  In  the  meantime,  look  out.  Big 
Brother  is  watching. 


The  blot  of  illiteracy 

Some  of  us  take  for  granted  at  times  the  learned  ability  to  read  and 
write.  For  some  23  million  adult  Americans,  though,  the  inability  to  do  the 
same  is  a  living  nightmare.  These  people  cannot  read  and  write,  use 
library  facilities,  or  even  hope  to  read  a  newspaper. 

These  are  people  who  can  read  a  stop  sign,  but  cannot  address  an 
envelope,  cannot  help  their  children  with  their  school  work  —  much  less 
read  their  child’s  report  card.  Most  of  these  people  hide  their  deficiency. 
They’re  embarrassed  by  it,  probably  will  not  admit  it  to  their  own 
families .  This  subject  is  too  important  to  remain  taboo.  Illiteracy  is  a 
brake  on  our  economy  and  a  blot  on  our  culture. 

Besides  being  a  human  tragedy,  mass  adult  illiteracy  costs  our  country 
its  competitive  edge.  Literacy  is  our  chief  weapon  in  the  peaceful  economic 
competition  among  nations,  and  is  the  foundation  of  our  security.  Without 
literacy,  our  national  defense  is  compromised. 

Illiteracy  is  a  topic  which  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted  as 
belonging  to  “primitive”  tribes. 


Another  broken  promise 

If  passed  by  Congress,  President  Reagan’s  21-year-old  drinking  age  bill 
will  cut  federal  highway  funds  for  states  not  ratifying  his  proposal  within  a 
two-year  span. 

We  feel  this  is  a  crime. 

Is  this  the  same  Ronald  Reagan  who  ran  for  president  in  1980? 

One  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  staunch  platforms  when  elected  was  advocacy  of 
states’  rights  —  the  right  for  a  state  to  govern  within  its  own  jurisdiction 
without  pressure  from  Washington. 

By  signing  such  a  bill,  Mr.  Reagan  has  shown  the  American  public  in 
3-D  ink  how  government  officials  break  promises  after  the  last  vote  is 
counted. 

After  being  in  office  for  three  years,  Mr.  Reagan  has  decided  to  go 
fishing.  On  this  trip,  he  is  dangling  bait  disguised  as  highway  funds  before 
state  administrators’  eyes. 

If  states  bite  the  hook,  they  are  rewarded  with  the  original  funding  plus 
a  bonus;  if  not,  then  its  zip  for  highway  funding. 

Besides  turning  away  from  a  platform  which  helped  him  reach  office, 
Mr.  Reagan  has  committed  a  crime. 

It’s  commonly  known  as  extortion.  . 


Well-deserved  apathy 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 


The  turnout  for  last  week’s  student 
government  elections  left  much  to  be 
desired  because  only  .02  percent  of  the 
students  showed  up  at  the  polls. 

Wondering  why  this  was,  I  took  the 
liberty  to  go  out  and  talk  to  some  of  the 
students  about  it.  I  received  some 
interesting  answers. 

Topping  off  the  list  of  most  common 
responses  was,  “I  didn't  know  any  of 
the  people  running,"  as  Brian  Farns¬ 
worth  of  Naperville  told  me.  I 
personally  feel  this  was  the  lamest 
excuse,  as  the  Cornier  ran  a  front-page 
story  on  the  candidates  and  a  debate 
was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  before 
the  election. 

“I  DIDN’T  have  the  time,”  said  Chris 
Paasch,  Clarendon  Hills. 

Not  to  praise  myself,  I’m  a  pretty 
busy  person,  and  I  was  able  to  take  60 
seconds  out  of  my  time  to  place  my 
vote. 

Sorry,  Chris,  your  excuse  doesn’t  cut 
it  either. 

Dave  Block  of  Lombard  and  My 
Hanh  Truong,  Wheaton,  both  told  me 
that  they  didn’t  know  about  the 
elections. 

Sorry  folks,  I  don’t  believe  that  one 
either.  Not  only  were  there  posters  all 
over  the  school  but  the  voting  booth 
itself  was  located  in  the  one  of  the  most 
heavily  traveled  areas  of  the  school. 

One  student/poolplayer,  with  as 
much  hair  as  a  cue  ball  said,  “I  didn’t 
vote  because  he  didn’t,”  pointing  to  his 
look-a-like  companion. 

Correct  me  if  I’m  wrong,  but  I 
always  thought  college  students  were 
supposed  to  be  able  to  think  on  their 
own. 

Mike  Veals  and  Dion  Melvin  jokingly 
told  me,  “We’re  football  players,  we’re 
too  dumb.”  They  were  big,  so  I  thought 
their  joke  was  funny. 

Another  anonymous  student  told  me 
she  was  apathetic  because  she  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  candidates,  and 
that  they  should  have  tried  to  promote 
themselves  a  little  more. 

“Let’s  face  it,  you  really  can’t  tell 
what  a  person  stands  for  just  because 
they  have  a  picture  of  Garfield  holding 
a  sign  saying  Vote  for  me,’  ”  she 
sighed. 

“I  think  elections  should  be  held  over 
so  that  some  of  the  people  running  can 
familiarize  the  students  on  their  stands 
instead  of  just  saying,  ‘I’m  the  one  you 
should  vote  for.’  ” 

“WHY  VOTE?  They  don’t  do 
anything  anyway,”  said  one  anony¬ 


mous  student,  “CD  Joe,”  who  sported  a 
pair  of  red  parachute  pants,  an  earring 
and  a  new-wave  haircut. 

Oh!  How  wrong  you  are.  I  was  able 
to  secure  a  copy  of  the  minutes  from 
SG  board  (bored)  meetings  over  the  last 
year  and  found  all  kinds  of  interesting 
things  that  they  have  done. 

They  organized  a  number  of  fund 
raisers,  including  pizza  sales,  a 
precision  tool  sale,  a  laser  light  photo 
sale  and  a  spring  dance  complete  with  a 
break-dancing  contest. 

LAST  SEPTEMBER  they  decided 
that  the  official  name  of  r  the  school  is 
College  of  DuPage,  not  The  College  of 
DuPage.  I  would  call  this  a  landmark 
decision. 

Another  hot  issue  of  the  times  was 
partitions  in  the  SG  office  to  give 
themselves  some  degree  of  privacy, 
along  with  the  decision  to  purchase  a 
cash  register  for  student  activities. 

In  a  “controversial”  decision,  SG 
allowed  a  former  board  member  to 
receive  a  tuition  reimbursement,  even 
though  he  flunked  his  classes. 

THEY  HAD  to  decide  if  they  should 
serve  lemonade  and  coffee  at  the  SG 
open  house,  or  just  serve  lemonade. 
You  will  probably  be  thrilled  to  learn 
that  they  chose  to  serve  both.  I’m  sorry 
I  missed  this,  because  I’m  always 
looking  for  someone  else  to  buy  the 
coffee. 

They  had  to  pick  a  color  for  the 
graduation  gowns,  which  took  them 
several  meetings  before  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  color  green  was 
appropriate.  I  can  see  why  this  took 
them  a  whole  month.  Can’t  you? 

They  also  had  to  approve  their  own 
SG  jackets.  That  tied  them  up  even 
longer  than  the  gowns. 

IN  ALL  fairness,  most  of  the  people 
now  serving  were  not  on  the  student 
board  when  some  of  these  decisions 
were  made,  but  I  think  that  these 
issues  may  be  pretty  typical  of  what 
goes  on  inside  of  their  offices. 

More  on  the  serious  side  of  things  — 
they  do  approve  the  school  budget,  and 
have  sponsored  many  programs  of 
immense  value  to  the  student  body. 

The  tutor  program  implemented  by 
them  has  been  a  great  help  to  many  CD 
students  who  need  assistance  with  their 
schoolwork,  and  still  is  being  used 
successfully. 

THE  ILL-FATED  car-pool  system 
was  another  brilliant  plan,  but  because 
of  student  apathy  it  never  got  off  the 
ground  and  was  scrapped. 

One  of  two  things  should  be  done; 
either  SG  has  to  try  harder  to  get 
students  involved,  or  the  students 
themselves  should  try  harder  to  get 
involved. 

Hey,  maybe  we  could  get  both 
parties  involved! 

But  then  again,  that  might  be  asking 
too  much. 

My  special  thanks  to  Dave  Hamilton, 
without  whose  help  I  would  never  have 
been  able  to  finish  this  column  in  time, 
and  would  now  be  nothing  but  a 
gibbering  heap  of  beer-stained  blue 
jeans. 


Policy  on  staff-submitted  articles 

Articles  written  by  members  of  the  college  staff  and  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
Courier  should  be  typed,  double-spaced  and  directed  to  the  student  editor  whose  name 
appears  in  the  masthead  on  the  first  opinion  page  of  each  issue. 

The  deadline  for  submission  of  news  items  is  10  days  prior  to  publication. 

To  be  considered  for  publication,  articles  should: 

•  Be  generally  free  of  errors  in  grammar,  spelling  and  punctuation. 

•  Be  written  in  the  third  person. 

•  Present  information  in  brief,  concise  form  and  a  style  that  is  simple  and  direct.  Infor¬ 
mal  ‘‘happy  talk"  and  flowery  language  should  be  avoided. 

•  Represent  original  material.  Articles  which  have  appeared  previously  in  the  Courier 
should  not  be  duplicated  and  re-submitted  verbatim  at  another  point  in  time.  Information 
which  merits  repeating  from  quarter  to  quarter  to  inform  newly  enrolled  students  should 
be  written  each'time  from  a  different  angle,  or  perspective,  to  accommodate  the  reading 
interests  of  the  entire  student  body.  No  reader  should  find  it  necessary  to  ask,  ‘‘Where 
have  I  read  this  before?" 

•  Pass  the  “Who  cares?”  test,  i.e.,  contain  some  generally  recognized  elements  of  news. 

While  the  Courier  will  make  every  effort  to  print  all  articles  submitted,  space  limita¬ 
tions  and  the  discretion  of  the  student  editor  will  determine  the  content  of  the  student 
newspaper. 


By  CAL  THOMAS 
'  According  to  pollster  George  Gallup, 
an  estimated  50  million  Americans 
consider  themselves  to  be  born  again. 

Can  one  imagine  a  candidate  for 
president  who  is  not  aware  of  the 
'definition  of  a  term  considered  central 
to  the  lives  of  so  many  voters?  Such  is 
the  superficial  nature  of  religion  in  th 
campaign. 

Though  President  Reagan  made  the 
better  case  in  the  first  debate 
concerning  the  encroachment  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  free  religious  expression,  both 
he  and  Walter  Mondale  displayed  gross 
ignorance  of  a  religious  term  that  has 
been  in  the  public  press  since  1976,  and 
a  part  of  the  religious  vocabulary  for 
2,000  years. 

PEOPLE  WHO  have  only  a  cursory 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  are  familiar  with 
the  account  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  the 
third  chapter. 

A.  lawyer  named  Nicodemus  asks 
Jesus  how  he  can  get  to  heaven.  Jesus’ 
reply  (vs.3): 
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Is  religion  a  requirement? 


“Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Jesus  goes  on  to  explain  that  this 
“second  birth”  involves  the  acceptance 
of  Himself  which  imparts  to  the 
believer  a  new  nature  from  God,  a 
nature  that  changes  the  heart  of  man. 
Later,  in  the  same  chapter,  He  takes 
away  the  “multiple  choice  option”  when 
He  emphatically  states,  “You  must  be 
bom  again.” 

In  the  debate,  Mondale  not  only 
appeared  ignorant  of  this  requirement 
laid  down  by  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  church,  in  which  he  claims 
meinbership,  he  sought  to  add  addi¬ 
tional  criteria  for  getting  to  the  pearly 
gate* 

Said  the  son  of  a  minister,  “I  don’t 
know  if  I’ve  been  bom  again,  but  I 
know  I  was  bom  into  a  Christian 
family,  and  I  believe  I’ve  sung  at  more 
weddings  and  more  funerals  than 
anybody  ever  to  seek  the  presidency. 
Whether  that  helps  or  not  I  don’t 
know.”  It  doesn’t,  according  to  the 
Bible,  anyway. 

THE  PRESIDENT  doesn’t  come  off 
much  better,  though  at  least  he’s  not 
trying  to  get  to  heaven  by  way  of  the 
choir  loft. 

Said  Reagan,  “Well,  I  was  raised  to 
have  a  faith  and  a  belief  and  have  been 
a  member  of  a  church  since  I  was  a 


small  boy.  In  our  particular  church,  we 
didn’t  use  that  particular  term  bom 
again,  so  I  don’t  know  whether  I  would 
fit  that  —  that  particular  term.” 

In  his  book,  “Reagan  Inside  Out,” 
Bob  Slosser,  a  former  national  editor 
with  the  New  York  Times,  quotes  two 
people  who  contend  that  Reagan  knows 
precisely  what  it  means  to  be  bom 
again,  whether  he  is  comfortable  with 
the  phrase  or  not. 

Slosser  quotes  Don  Moomaw,  pastor 
of  Bel  Air  Presbyterian  Church  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  Reagan  is  a  member. 
Moomaw  says  he  asked  the  president 
whether  he  was  sure  of  his  salvation. 

“Yes,  I  am,”  Moomaw  says  the 
president  told  him. 

“Why?”  asked  Moomaw. 

"Because  I  have  the  Savior,” 
Moomaw  says  the  president  replied. 

Slosser  also  quotes  former  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  President  Adrian 
Rogers,  who  says  he  asked  the 
president  whether  he  “knows”  Jesus 
(Baptist  terminology  which  is  inter¬ 
changeable  with  “bom  again”),  or  only 
know  about  Him? 

Rogers  says  the  president  replied,  “I 
know  Him.” 

WHILE  BOTH  the  president  and 
Mondale  were  wishy-washy  on  religion, 
Reagan  out-wishied  Mondale  on  going 
to  church.  Mondale,  whose  church 


attendance  has  been  sporadic  in  the 
past,  now  is  a  regular  churchgoer.  But 

the  president  lapsed  into  his  security 
mode,  explaining  that  he  doesn’t  go  to 
church  for  fear  of  putting  the  lives  of 
others  in  danger. 

hlo  one  mentioned  that  the  president 
was  wounded  as  he  emerged  from  a 
downtown  Washington  hotel  and  not 
after  church.  Reagan  appeared  the  day 
after  the  debate  before  35,000  people  in 
an  outdoor  rally  in  Charlotte,  which 
would  have  been  a  far  more  likely 
terrorist  target  than  a  sealed-off  church 
with  metal  detectors. 

The  president  totally  ignored  the 
second  part  of  the  question  concerning 
why  he  does  not  invite  a  clergyman  to 
hold  services  at  Camp  David,  as  former 
President  Carter  did  when  not  attend¬ 
ing  the  First  Baptist  Church  where  he 
faced  the  same  security  problems 
Reagan  would  encounter. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  quality 
of  answers  to  the  other  questions,  both 
men  failed  the  “religious  test,”  which  is 
as  good  a  reason  as  any  not  to  make  it 
a  sole  requirement  for  public  office.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  one’s  view  of  God  and  an 
afterlife  from  one’s  public  policy 
positions. 

To  attempt  to  do  so  sullies  both 
politics  and  religion. 


Aiello’s  alley 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

Going  back  in  time;  back,  back, 
back,  back  to  a  time  when  you’re  about 
three  or  four  years  old  —  you  don’t 
have  a  care  in  the  world.  You  discern  no 


time,  and  money  has  no  meaning. 

Your  day  is  filled  with  running, 
spinning  and  joyful  play.  One  minute 
your  best  friend  is  your  worst  enemy; 
the  next  he’s  a  loving  part  of  your 
family. 

THE  NEWEST  car  craze  is  the 
“Herbie,”  Volkswagon’s  answer  to 
mpg.  Only  four  people,  tops,  can  fit  into 
Herbie,  but  he’s  fun,  so  you  fit  six  and 
no  one  cares.  If  you  have  a  large  family 
—  not  in  numbers  but  simply  large  — 
you  get  Herbie’s  older  brother,  the 
Volkswagon  Van. 

I  have  one  of  these  large  families  so 
we  bought  Herbie’s  brother.  The  vehicle 
was  a  fifth-  or  sixth-hander,  but  I  didn’t 
care.  All  I  knew  was  the  van  was  the 
epitome  of  fun,  better  than  Disney’s 


Witch  Mountain  —  and  the  ride  was 
about  the  same. 

When  my  father  lurched  the  van 
forward  from  a  stop,  the  rear  bench  seat 
would  topple  into  the  back  of  the  van. 
The  seat  would  return  only  upon  an 
abrupt  stop.  The  legs  weren’t  fastened. 
Maybe  the  van  was  seventh  hand. 

AT  THE  stop,  my  sisters,  brother 
and  I  would  yell,  “Do  it  again,”  in  our 
little  kiddie  voices.  The  voices  our 
grandparents  think  we  use  all  the  time. 
But  that’s  another  story. 

Anyway,  we’d  yell  and  my  father 
would  usually  repeat  the  performance 
for  our  pleasure  and  my  mother’s 
sanity.  He  kept  us  from  each  other’s 
throats  and  out  of  my  mother’s 
proverbial  hair.  Sometimes,  though, 
he’d  start  out  slow  and  catch  us  off 
guard  or  not  do  it  at  all  for  several 
stops,  retaining  the  apprehension  and 


excitement. 

Every  now  and  again  I  think  back  on 
this  riotous  episode  and  get  a  big,  old 
grin. 

BUT  THIS  time  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  good  times  in  life  are  really  the 
only  things  that  make  life  worth  living. 

To  have  a  good  life,  you  must  be  able 
to  recall  fun  stuff.  The  times  you 
laughed  and  nothing  else  really 
mattered;  the  days  of  your  childhood. 

I  just  thought  you  needed  a  break 
today;  just  a  wee  bit  of  time  to  forget 
about  everything.  A  little  vacation  — 
call  it  a  very-mini-vacation. 

All  right,  wake  up.  Come  on  back 
down  to  earth.  Money,  time  and  the 
jerks  of  the  world,  along  with  the  often 
harsh  realities  and  trivial  pursuits 
await  you,  and  they  have  no  time  so 
don’t  keep  them  waiting.  After  all, 
they’ll  just  come  back  tomorrow. 


What  were  you  doing  during  the 
student  government  debate  noon 
Monday,  Oct.  15? 


Student  Voice 


Doug  Jones 


Doug  Jones,  Wheaton:  “I  couldn  t 
attend  because  I  had  class." 


Vince  Matarana,  Addison:  “Lifting 
weights.” 

Heng  Ly,  Itasca:  “I  did  not  know 
about  it.” 

Steve  Scholtens,  Woodridge:  “I  was 
in  typing  class  but  I  didn’t  even  know 
it  was  going  on!” 

Maripat  O’Brien,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  was 
watching  ‘All  My  Children.’ 

Mary  Vanenbenort,  Downers  Grove: 
“At  Yorktown  Shopping  Center  looking 
for  men.” 

Robin  Baker,  Elmhurst:  “Probably 
in  class.” 

Michelle  Barg,  Wheaton:  “I  was  at 
work.” 


Dave  Deutsch,  Wheaton:  “I  was 

probably  in  class.” 

Martha  Vida,  Lisle:  “I  was  in  speech 
class  at  the  time.” 

Karin  Gasick,  Wheaton:  “I  was  at 
Darien,  in  a  computer  class.” 

Steve  Simms,  Wheaton:  “I  was  in 
class.  I  didn’t  know  they  were  there 
anyway.” 

Luanne  Fries,  Glen  Ellyn:  “In  my 
car,  going  home,” 

Kay  Taylor,  Lombard:  “I  was 
working  at  the  lab.  I  didn't  even  know 
they  were  on.” 

John  Moller,  Hinsdale:  “I  was  at 
work.” 


Bindu  Venigalla 

Bindu  Venigalla,  Glendale  Heights:1 
“I  didn’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

Rochelle  Nostwick,  Addison:  “I  was 
in  nursing  lab.” 

Lee  Miller,  Bolingbrook:  “At  home.” 
Horado  Garda,  Carol  Stream:  “Hav¬ 
ing  lunch.” 
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The  Cronenberg  report 


By  THOMAS 

Almost  a  year  after  its  most  massive  battles 
to  date  —  the  controversial  demonstrations 
over  the  deployment  of  Pershing  and  Cruise 
Missiles  that  drove  thousands  into  the  streets 
last  autumn  —  the  West  German  peace 
movement  has  recoiled  to  launch  a  major 
sabotage  operation  on  the  traditional  fall 
maneuvers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization’s  troops  in  that  country. 

The  sabotage  acts  —  which  were  slow  in 
coming,  but  built  in  intensity,  culminating  with 
a  human  chain  of  20,000  in  Fulda  —  took  on  the 
full  character  of  an  intellectual,  political,  media 
and  sometimes  violent  conflict,  with  police  going  against  demonstrators, 
demonstrators  setting  their  sights  on  soldiers  who  were  seeking  to  ambush 
make-believe  opponents,  and  at  least  one  incident  in  which  militiamen  practiced 
some  after-hours  coercion  tactics  on  a  rather  adamant  peace  supporter. 

EACH  EXCESSIVE  ACT  by  the  demonstrators  or  the  police  —  set  to  the 
typically  sensationalistic  tone  of  the  West  German  media  and  served  the  populous 
at  the  dinner  hour  among  gasps  of  “You  won’t  believe  what  they’ve  done  today!” 
—  sparked  new  political  controversy  and  complaints  by  the  responsible  American 
leadership. 

The  agencies  responsible  for  ensuring  the  security  of  these  playtime  war  acts 
note  that  damage  to  military  installations  and  equipment  has  been  set  “in  the 
millions.” 

Aggression  on  the  part  of  the  demonstrators  led  to  various  undesirable 
situations,  perennial  pictures  of  demonstrations  that  have  gone  awry. 

In  a  village  called  Oerie  in  the  state  of  Lower  Saxony,  50  militant  peace 
enthusiasts  with  various  improvised  clubs  and  sword-like  objects  attacked  a 
Panzer,  symbol  of  aggression.  Its  inhabitants  were  able  to  escape,  turtle-like  into 
the  protective  interior. 

IN  ANOTHER  INCIDENT,  an  American  soldier  guarding  a  supply  depot  in 
Berlin’s  Grunewald  borough  was  threatened  by  two  thugs  with  a  gun  who  forced 
him  to  remove  all  of  his  weapons  and  stole  his  radio  transmitting  device. 

In  Hessia,  in  the  town  of  Wildflecken,  carried-away  demonstrators  armed  with 
pocket  knives  cut  the  brake  cables  of  40  train  cars  of  the  German  Rail  system  —  in 
effect  tampering  with  government  property. 

The  most  serious  of  such  events  involved  a  group  of  vandalizers  who,  in  the 
name  of  peace,  forced  their  way  into  missile  launch  site  Finkenberg  on  the  Main 
river,  and  sprayed  the  sensory  system  of  several  rockets  with  paint,  rendering 
damages  of  almost  $1  million. 

Such  excesses  which  involve  violence  and  the  damage  of  German  and  foreign 
governments’  property  cannot  be  integrated  into  the  platform  of  an  organization  or 
supposedly  peace-loving  citizens.  Activists  seem  to  be  repeating  an  all-too  familiar 
refrain  of  “fighting  a  war  for  peace”  instead  of  letting  peaceful  actions  and  their 
mere  presence  in  defiance  of  the  violent  practice  of  war  speak  for  itself. 

ALL  FAULT  CANNOT  be  seen  with  the  demonstrators,  however.  As  is  so  often 
the  case,  they  are  egged  on  by  countermeasures.  Rather  than  ensuring  the  safety  of 
the  maneuverable  men  in'  olive  drab,  the  West  German  security  forces  also  declared 
war  on  the  demons tartors ,  working  —  as  did  the  activists  —  on  the  fine  line 
between  legality  and  illegality. 

Policemen  wbuld  stop  automobiles  merely  moving  in  the  directions  of  the 
military  playground  and  threaten  motorists:  “If  you  move  an  inch.  I’ll  let  the  ab¬ 
out  of  your  tires,”  and  menacingly  swooping  down  out  of  midair  in  helicopters  in 
order  to  secure  flat  tires  and  the  immobility  of  involved  citizens. 

The  policemen  then  seized  —  illegally  —  the  valves  of  the  inner  tubes  “as  a 
security  measure.”  When  the  peace  movement  responded  with  a  sag  wagon  laden 
with  pumps  and  valves  and  tubes,  the  police  also  seized  it. 

The  only  time  when  such  an  action  would  have  been  legal  under  German  law 
would  have  been  when  a  vehicle  and  its  driver  were  clearly  hindering  the  passage  of 
a  military  vehicle. 

The  excesses  continued  when  police  in  the  state  of  Hessia  fbed  warning  shots 
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after  youths  had  disrespectfully  jeered  at  them  on  route  to  the  day’s  anti-Nato 
festivities. 

EVEN  A  LOCAL  fire  department  —  apparently  copying  its  big  brother,  the 
German  version  of  the  National  Guard  —  used  its  fire-extinguishing  apparatus  to 
blast  peaceable  demonstrators  who  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  fire  house. 

But  GI  Joe  also  proved  his  proverbial  mettle  when  four  officers  of  a 
Panzer-Grenadeer  division  entered  the  home  of  an  activist  who  had  set  up  a  peace 
camp  there  days  before.  The  34-yr  old  teacher  told  the  district  attorney  that  a 
lieutenant  threatened  him:  “Now  I’m  going  to  get  you,  and  with  real 
ammunition,”  pointing  pistol  his  direction.  Witnesses  report  that  the  West 
German  thugs  in  uniform  also  choked  the  man  and  struck  him  with  argarden  tool. 

The  violent  and  property-damaging  acts  of  the  demonstrating  peace  advocates 
have  led  to  complaints  by  Robert  L.  Wetzel,  Commanding  General  of  the  V.  corps 
of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Griping  to  the  Hessian  state  government,  Wetzel  outlined  the  inadequacies  of 
the  security  measures  and  the  numerous  violent  acts  that  have  accompanied  the 
movement’s  decidely  unpeaceful,  aggressive  style  in  this  campaign. 

Hessian  Minister  of  the  Interior  Horst  Winterstein  defined  Wetzel’s  complaints 
as  “rude  and  non-objective,”  and  promptly  rebuffed  the  high-ranked  American’s 
remarks,  adding  that  the  Germans  just  aren’t  as  hyper  concerning  this  as  the 
Americans  are. 

OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  the  American  military  brass  that  had  complained  to 
state  agencies  received  a  similarly  abrupt  repartee:  then  usually  very  emotionally 
stated  complaints,  often  taking  the  form  of  orders  to  inferiors,  were  deemed 

subjective”  by  state  officials  who  took  offense  to  the  typically  superioristic, 
“You’d-better-do-something-about-this-or-else”  tone  of  the  olive  drab  brass. 

In  keeping  with  the  Christian-liberal  coalition’s  letter-prefect  adhesion  to  the 
American  policy  line,  however,  the  U.S.  generals  received  the  less  proud  and 
seemingly  more  appropriate,  subservient  response  they  expected  at  the  federal 
level. 

The  government’s  press  secretary,  Peter  Boenisch,  issued  a  statement  indicating 
that  “the  hindering  of  maneuvers”  was  the  “most  ridiculous”  of  "all  forms  of 
protest.”  He  noted  that  the  soldiers  engaged  in  mock  battles  with  the  NATO 
comrades  —  and  at  time  the  activists  —  were  upholding  freedom  —  also  the 
freedom  to  demonstrate. 

“He  who  uses  force  against  the  soldiers  may  as  well  slap  himself  in  the  face,” 
Boenisch  said. 

The  question  of  who  is  slapping  whom  in  the  face  remains  to  be  seen. 

Germans  involved  in  the  campaign,  who  were  generally  activated  in  the  struggle 
against  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons,  perceive  the  U.S.  military 
organization,  the  missiles  and  these  maneuvers  as  one  sharp  rap  across  the 
knuckles,  one  quick  blow  to  the  chops  to  that  state’s  sovereignity  and  its  right  to 
its  own  decisionmaking  regardless  of  its  involvement  with  an  ally. 

THIS  FEELING  OF  a  loss  of  self-determination  over  policy  —  best  mirrored  in 
last  year’s  yes-vote  to  the  installation  of  nuclear  weapons  that  more  than  half  the 
population  opposed  —  as  well  as  fear  of  a  Third  World  War  being  carried  out  on 
the  territory  that  has  twice  been  devastated  in  the  wake  of  World  conflict  drove 
many  to  their  radical  stance. 

Clearly,  though,  the  symbolic  force  of  play  armies  engaged  in  a  practice  war 
should  not  be  met  with  club-and-pocket-knife  force  on  the  part  of  the 
demonstrators  traditionally  dedicated  to  wielding  posters  and  slogans  in  peaceable 
shows  of  opposition. 

The  peace  movement  would  have  done  better  to  stick  to  its  20-page  proposal 
which  had  slated  the  slow-up  of  the  illusory  war  effort  through  traffic  jams  on  the 
Autobahns,  which  would  slow  up  military  convoys,  and  the  reversing  or  removing 
of  direction  markers  in  order  to  create  confusion. 

These  humorous  acts,  coupled  with  the  usual  rhetoric  and  posters  indicating  — 
“Maneuvers  Today  —  WWIII  Tomorrow”  would  have  been  much  more  effective  in 
mirroring  that  group’s  vested  interest  in  peace. 

What  better  argument  for  peace  could  be  devised  than  a  nonviolent  assembly  in 
the  face  of  war  practice?  The  ensuing  police/soldiers/demonstrators  war  was  an 
embarrassment.  


Unfair  double  standard 

To  the  Editor: 

After  registering  in  early  August  by 
telephone,  I  received  a  “computerized 
bill,”  stating  that  if  payment  wasn’t 
received  within  10  days,  my  registra¬ 
tion  would  be  cancelled.  I  guess  I  can 
understand  that  rule. 

However,  when  a  class  I  had 
registered  for  was  cancelled  and  I  had 
tuition  due  me,  I  was  informed  that  I 
would  receive  a  check  in  about  five 
weeks.  I  don’t  understand  that! 

Another  unfair  double  standard. 

By  the  way,  the  five  weeks  are 
up.  .  .  and  I’m  still  waiting.  Tuitions 
office.  .  .  do  I  get  to  “cancel” 
something  of  yours? 

Name  withheld  upon  request,  Lisle 

Parking  adequate 

To  the  Editor: 

According  to  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Oct.  5  issue,  the  school  does  not 
provide  enough  parking  spaces  for 
students.  The  article  states  that  15,360 
students  must  vie  for  5,677  spaces, 


leaving  9,683  students  apparently 
driving  around  in  a  twilight  zone.  These 
statistics  are  used  to  make  a  case  for 
building  more  parking  lots,  the  last 
thing  the  college  needs  right  now. 

I  took  a  survey  of  the  lot  south  of  the 
baseball  field  which  contains  682  spots. 
I  counted  53  cars  parked  here  on  a 
Friday  morning,  a  92  percent  vacancy. 
As  a  taxpaying  student,  this  figure 
indicates  that  new  lots  would  be 
wasting  my  tax  dollars. 

The  issue  is  not  parking,  but 
convenience.  I  would  prefer  that  my 
dollars  be  spent  in  providing  students 
with  a  way  to  get  to  the  main  campus 
from  the  distant  lots.  A  shuttle  service 
or  a  walkway  are  two  options  that 
might  be 'considered. 

The  article  concludes  by  saying  that 
strength  is  in  numbers.  The  potency  of 
a  92  percent  vacancy  figure  argues 
against  the  building  of  additional  lots, 
Until  all  lots  are  full,  more  parking  lots 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  built. 

Bob  Kurek,  Bloomingdale 

Columnist  'uninformed' 

To  the  Editor: 

The  article  by  Kelley  Laughlin, 
“Reagan  Deals  Deception”  (Oct.  19), 


stated  that  the  administration  demo¬ 
lished  CETA,  replacing  it  with  an 
inadequate  program  run  by  local 
governments.  While  the  administration 
did  demolish  CETA,- it  was  replaced  by 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

JTPA  is  presently  providing  Laugh¬ 
lin  with  his  tuition,  books  and  supplies 
for  his  practical  nursing  program  at 
CD.  In  addition,  he  is  receiving  a 
weekly  stipend. 

True,  JTPA  does  not  provide  as 
much  as  CETA  did,  but  it  is  a  free 
education  for  those  eligible. 

We  are  presently  recruiting  indivi¬ 
duals  for  our  training  programs.  We 
have  classes  in  "word  processing, 
machine  tool,  cable  TV  installation/ 
troubleshooting  and  building  main¬ 
tenance. 

In  addition,  we  fund  for  a  vocational 
certificate  in  a  number  of  regular  CD 
programs. 

If  you  are  interested  in  further 
information,  are  a  DuPage  County 
resident,  are  unemployed  or  under¬ 
employed  and  feel  you  may  meet  low 
income  guidelines,  please  contact  us  at 
469-9371  or  stop  by  IC2039. 

Barbara  Pfeiffer 
director,  job  training 
College  of  DuPage 


Murray  displays  star  quality 


BILL  MURRAY  STARS  in  “The  Razor’s  Edge,"  dramatic  story  of  one 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

Bill  Murray’s  latest  film,  “The 
Razor’s  Edge,”  proves  once  and  for  all 
the  old  axiom,  “The  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  stay  the  same.” 

Let’s  start  with  the  actor’s  portrayal 
of  Larry  Darrell.  In  the  first  dramatic 
role  of  his  career,  Murray  occasionally 
displays  the  poker  face  and  unique 
mannerisms  which  first  made  him  a 
star. 

HOWEVER,  BECAUSE  of  the 
story’s  context,  Murray  is  neither  silly 
nor  zany,  and  rightly  so.  This  is 
certainly  a  refreshing  change  in  style 
for  the  former  “Saturday  Night  Live” 
comedian,  who  can  now  consider 
himself  a  more  versatile  performer. 

The  basic  framework  of  “The  Razor’s 
Edge”  could  have  been  reshaped  for 
any  other  time  period,  rather  than  the 
post-war  era  of  the  early  1920s.  Lead 
character  Darrell  is  confused  with  his 
society’s  priorities  after  experiencing 
the  horrors  of  the  Great  War. 

Could  this  same  scenario  be  played, 
say,  with  a  burned-out  Viet-Nam 
veteran  or  some  other  war  hero?  Of 
course.  The  “more  things  change” 
adage  rings  truer  still. 

THE  MOVIE  opens  with  Darrell,  a 
volunteer  for  the  American  Red  Cross, 
attending  an  outdoor  social  function 
with  his  aristocratic  friends  and 
neighbors.  He  is  a  Lake  Forest  College 
graduate  of  1917  and,  like  many  of  his 
peers,  is  wrapped  up  in  the  materialism 
of  his  well-off  surroundings. 

When  he  arrives  in  war-tom  Europe, 
Darrell  realizes  how  different  the  world 
appears  from  a  dank  and  grimy  bunker. 
All  his  wealth  and  possessions  are 
meaningless  as  he  drives  a  road-worn 
ambulance  full  of  wounded  and  dead 
French  soldiers  from  the  front  lines. 

With  his  services  completed,  the  war 
vet  returns  home  to  a  world  of 
marvelous  opportunities.  But  Darrell 
balks  at  marrying  his  girlfriend  Isabel, 
and  is  unsure  of  taking  a  well-paid 


He  tells  his  girl,  “I  need  time  to 
think,  to  find  the  real  meaning  of 
things.”  At  this  point,  Darrell  sets  sail 
to  Paris  to  experience  a  compara¬ 
tively  meager  lifestyle. 

In  France,  he  takes  on  menial  labor 
jobs  such  as  coal  mining  and  fish 
packing.  His  residence  is  a  drafty, 
rat-infested  one-room  apartment. 

IN  SEARCH  of  more  philosophical 
surroundings,  Darrell  moves  on  again, 
this  time  to  India.  He  makes  his  way  to 
the  mountainous  region  of  Tibet  where 
he  briefly  leads  a  secluded,  monk-like 
existence.  This  sojourn  lasts  long 
enough  for  him  to  understand  his 
rightful  place  is  back  in  Paris  with  old 
friends. 

The  above  scenes  do  not  do  justice  to 
the  majestic  beauty  of  the  on-location 
photography.  The  Tibetan  mountain 
ranges  are  captured  in  a  grand  fashion 
and  add  special  significance  to  Mur¬ 
ray’s  performance  there. 

The  second  half  of  this  picture  turns 
back  to  Paris  where  Darrell  is  reunited 
with  his  old  war  buddy  Gray  Maturin 
(James  Reach)  and  his  wife  Isabel 
(Darrell’s  ex-girlfriend),  portrayed  by 
Catherine  Hicks. 

BUT  THE  thrust  to  the  movie’s 
eventual  climax  is  the  romance  between 
Murray  and  Theresa  Russell,  another 
face  from  Larry  Darrell’s  past.  Russell’s 
Sophie  characterization  is  a  study  in 
pathos,  beginning  with  an  automobile 
accident  which  killed  her  husband  and 
young  son. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Sophie  suffers  a 
nervous  breakdown  and  later  becomes 
an  alcoholic  floozie  in  the  Parisian 
red-light  district.  In  one  of  the  area’s 
nightclubs,  she  and  Darrell  get 
together  and  carry  on  an  affair  that 
leads  to  their  engagement. 

These  are  splendid  scenes  where 
Murray’s  character  virtually  saves 
Sophie  from  a  perpetual  cycle  of  booze 
and  drugs.  And  it’s  from  this  angle, 
along  with  Isabel’s  deep  feelings  for 
Darrell,  where  this  picture’s  denoue- 


man’s  search  for  spiritual  enlightenment. 

ment  comes  into  play. 

From  a  critical  standpoint,  Murray 
does  a  nifty  job  in  his  first-time 
dramatic  portrayal.  Certainly  his  fans 
will  consider  it  a  new  avenue. 


But  if  they  cannot  get  used  to  seeing 
the  serious  side  of  their  favorite  actor, 
"Ghostbusters”  is  still  worth  another 
look. 


position  at  a  stock  brokerage  firm. 

Cafeteria  celebrates  first  year 


"ASHIERS  BERNA  ZEMAN  (left)  and  Cheryi  Sandowski  provide  courteous 
:e^e  10  s  Adepts in  college’s  cafeteria  that  is  about  to  celebrate  ,ts  hrst 
anniversary.  Photo  by  Pat  Timmers 


By  BARB  MAGNATOWSKI 

The  cafeteria  is  just  shy  of  its 
one-year  anniversary  in  its  new 
location.  The  facility  in  the  SRC  opened 
November,  1983.  Previously,  Building  K 
on  the  west  end  of  the  campus  housed 
the  cafeteria.  The  old  facilities  have 
since  been  closed. 

The  exact  cost  of  the  new  cafeteria  is 
“difficult  to  estimate,”  said  Ron 
Lemme,  vice-president  of  planning  and 
information,  since  it  was  calculated  into 
the  total  cost  of  the  SRC  building.  He 
estimated  that  the  permanent  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  kitchen  and  service  area 
totaled  $219,149,  not  including  .move- 
able  equipment  such  as  tables  and 
chairs. 

THE  INSTALLATION  OF  turn¬ 
stiles  at  the  entrance  has  reduced  the 
number  of  people  leaving  with  unpaid- 
for  food. 

“The  cafeteria  is  one  of  the  best 
looking  facilities  in  the  area,”  said 
David  Gauger,  food  service  manager. 

Gauger  has  no  plans  for  redecorating, 
but  he  forsees  a  deli  and  possibly  a 


bakery  opening  in  the  food  service  area. 

GAUGER  WOULD  LIKE  to  offer  a 
sandwich  that  is  special  and  unique  to 
the  college.  Cafeteria  customers  will  be 
asked  to  come  up  with  names  for  a 
sandwich.  A  free  meal  will  be  offered  to 
the  winning  entrant. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  cafeteria 
celebrated  October  fest  by  serving  a 
variety  of  German  foods.  Gauger  plans 
more  special  servings  for  upcoming 
holidays. 

The  cafeteria  opens  at  6:30  a.m.  and 
serves  breakfast  until  10:30  a.m. 

LUNCH  IS  OFFERED  from  11  a.m. 
until  3  p.m.  The  serving  area  is  divided 
into  the  beverage  section,  grill  and  the 
candy  counter.  Almost  everything  is 
self-serve  except  for  special  items  made 
to  order. 

The  menu  changes  daily  and  provides 
a  well-balanced  meal  plan. 

The  cafeteria  serves  an  “all-you-can- 
at”  buffet  for  $3.50  in  the  private 
lining  room.  This  lunch,  offered  on  a 
trial  basis,  is  available  from  11  a.m.  to  1 
Please  turn  to  page  2 
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Entertainment 


Beau  Geste  need  not  apply 


By  DAVID  HAMILTON 

If  the  Marines  or  the  Airborne 
Rangers  are  not  your  cup  of  tea,  then 
you  might  consider  trying  the  French 
Foreign  Legion. 

Put  aside  the  illusions  of  sadistic 
company  sergeants  beating  discipline 
into  love-lorn  raw  recruits,  or  of  Beau 
Geste  defending  a  lonely  desert  fortress 
against  swarms  of  marauding  Arabs. 
We  are  talking  about  the  real  Foreign 
Legion! 

THE  HARD-NOSED  sergeants  are, 
no  doubt,  probably  there;  the  love-lom 
and  Beau  Geste,  though,  probably  not. 

Traditionally,  as  the  name  implies, 
only  foreigners  are  allowed  to  join  the 
Legion  and  its  famous  rule  that  all 
recruits  can  claim  anonymity  regardless 
of  their  backgrounds  helped  promote 
the  myth  that  it  was  a  haven  for 
criminals,  outcasts  and  other  non¬ 
angels. 

In  reality,  the  nine  regiments  of  the 
Foreign  Legion  comprise  part  of 
France’s  quick-intervention  forces, 
ready  to  be  sent  to  any  international 
trouble  spot,  most  recently  Lebanon. 

Rather  than  love-scarred  adventurers 
or  romantics  who  have  chosen  a  place 
to  hide  and  “forget,”  most  of  the 
recruits  are  young  men  wanting  a 
professional  soldier's  life  —  escaping 
not  from  lost  loves  but  more  likely  from 
their  parents  and  the  limitations  of 
middle-class  life. 


The  Legion  has  helped  fight  France’s 
wars  all  over  the  world  since  its 
formation  in  1831  and  became  well 
known  to  Americans,  with  thanks  to 
Hollywood,  in  the  1920s  and  30s  during 
its  expeditions  in  the  then  colonial 
North  Africa. 

While  enlisted,  a  recruit  can  expect  to 
specialize  in  one  or  several  of  the  most 
advanced  forms  of  modern  warfare.  Or  J 
he  can  take  on  other  duties  in 
ordinance,  communications  or  admini¬ 
stration.  In  any  case,  the  life  is  highly 
disciplined  and  rigorous. 

PAY  IS  NOT  great  by  American  ' 
standards  —  about  $12,000  a  year  tops 
for  enlisted  men  who  have  been  in  for  a 
while.  But  remember,  not  much  is 
available  for  purchase  around  army 
camps  and  the  “regimental  brothels” 
might  have  some  sort  of  discount  rate. 

What  are  the  conditions  for  apply¬ 
ing? 

Just  be  a  bachelor  between  the  ages 
of  18  to  40.  Simply  arrive  on  French  soil 
and  present  yourself  to  any  recruiting 
station,  or  just  give  them  a  call  and 
they  will  "come  and  pick  you  up.” 

A  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
is  not  necessary  —  you  will  learn  it 
quickly  enough.  But  your  motivation 
must  be  “total  and  sincere”  and  you 
must  have  the  physical  ability  to  serve 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

AND  DON’T  WORRY.  The  Legion 
will  not  discriminate  against  skin  color, 


Cafeteria.  .  . 

Continued  from  page  1 

p.m.  Tuesdays  through  Thursdays. 
Days  and  times  may  be  added  or 
deleted,  depending  on  the  response. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  GRILL  closes  at 
3  p.m.,  the  serving  area  remains  open 
with  beverages,  cold  sandwiches,  and 
“serve  your  own  soup”  until  7  p.m. 
Monday  through  Thursday.  The  cafe¬ 
teria  shuts  down  at  2  p.m.  Fridays  and 
is  closed  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday. 

The  manager  provides  a  suggestion 
box  for  those  wishing  to  recommend 
added  services  or  different  offerings. 
Gauger  reads  suggestions  personally. 
One  he  is  considering  now  is  having 
water  available  in  the  cafeteria. 

The  facility  also  has  a  Tell-Us 
machine  one  week  per  quarter,  with  10 
questions  pertaining  to  the  cafeteria 
and  its  services.  The  unit  is  in  the  food 


Musical  slated 

The  musical  comedy  “She  Loves  Me” 
will  be  presented  Nov.  9  through  11  and 
15  through  18  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  of  Building  M. 

The  performances  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  begin  at  8  p.m.  and  on 
Sunday  at  2  p.m.  General  admission  is 
$5;  students  and  senior  citizens  pay  $4. 

“She  Loves  Me,”  written  by  the 
authors  of  “Fiddler  on  the  Roof,”  is  a 
romantic  comedy  that  takes  place  in  a 
European  city  during  the  1930s.  The 
story  focuses  on  a  developing  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  chief  Clerk  of  a 
pargumerie,  Georg  (Kent  Lewis  of 
Clarendon  Hills),  and  a  salesgirl, 
Amalia  (Suzanne  Zachreus  of  Wheaton), 
who  spend  their  working  hours 
bickering  with  each  other  and  their 


KENT  LEWIS  OF  Clarendon  Hills  (Georg)  and  Suzanne  Zachreus  (Amalia), 


irvice  area  this  week. 

The  cafeteria  dining  room  is  open 
util  10  p.m.  weekdays.  Vending  is 
irailable  here  as  well  as  in  the 
creation  area  and  several  places  in  the 
1  Buildine. 


leisure  hours  writing  love  letters  to  an 
unknown  “Dear  Friend.” 

The  play  is  directed  by  James 
Tucker,  CD  artist-in-residence.  Musical 
direction  is  by  Lee  Kesselman,  choral 
director  at  the  college. 


who  work  together,  meet  in  a  cafe  for  first  time  after  writing  "Dear  Friend” 
letters  in  " She  Loves  Me,”  romantic  comedy  to  be  presented  at  CD  in  No¬ 
vember. 


religious  or  political  convictions,  social 
origin  or  “minor  delinquency  pro¬ 
blems.” 

After  selection,  you  head  for 
Castelnautary,  in  the  southwest  of 
France,  to  undertake  16  weeks  of  basic 
training,  which  ends  with  the  grueling 
100-mile  forced  march  —  full  pack  and 
gear  included.  If  you  pass  this,  you  will 
become  a  specialist  combatant  or 

t-jrhnirian  and  will  be  posted  in  any  one 
of  the  regiments  in  France  or  overseas 
to  start  a  five-year  contract. 


A  legionnaire  can  get  married  during 
a  contract  but  only  after  at  least  nine 
years  of  service.  Any  m  allied  recruit 
must  consider  himself  “unmarried” 
during  his  first  term  of  entlistment. 

Where  to  write  if  interested?  Try  the 
Groupement  de  Legion  Estrangere 
Bureau  of  Recrutement,  Aubagne, 
France.  They  will  send  you  all 
the  necessary  information,  including 
a  list  of  the  recruiting  stations.  Or  you 
ran  try  pulling  them.  They  might  send 
someone  over  to  pick  you  up.  Bonne 
Chance! 


Religion  in  America 

o  By  CHERYL  SOBUN 

Does  God  exist?  Do  people  have  more  faith  in  God  or  in  science?  How  do  the  two 
coincide? 

These  were  some  of  the  questions  examined  by  Walter  E.  Massey,  professor  of 
theoretical  physics  and  vice-president  of  research  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  a 
lecture  presented  here  Oct.  17. 

Massey  stated  that  among  individuals  surveyed  recently  by  the  National 
Resource  Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  more  than  44  percent  said  they  have 
confidence  in  science  and  less  than  30  percent  said  they  felt  likewise  toward  the 
leadership  of  organized  religion. 

Massey  cited  a  1984  Gallup  poll  titled  “Religion  in  America,”  which  found  that 
the  number  of  people  interested  in  religion  has  increased. 

Of  those  questioned,  nine  out  of  10  had  religious  preferences,  the  same 
percentage  expressed  a  belief  in  God  and  three  out  of  four  said  that  God  watches 
over  their  actions.  In  addition,  half  of  the  respondents  said  they  believed  in  the 
existence  of  the  devil. 

“Is  science  becoming  the  new  religion?  Some  would  answer  yes,  but  others 
would  not  like  to  see  science  replace  religion,”  said  Massey. 

According  to  the  Gallup  poll,  54  percent  said  that  religion  can  answer  the 
problems  of  the  world  more  so  than  science.  Only  36  percent  said  they  felt  stronger 
today  about  science  fulfilling  this  now  than  they  did  five  years  ago. 

Massey  went  on  to  say  that  scientists  of  the  17th  and  18th  century  did  not  see 
their  work  as  being  inconsistent  with  organized  religion.  In  fact,  Massey  said, 
“Galileo  and  all  the  other  important  scientists  of  this  period  felt  that  their 
scientific  works  were  part  of  a  grand  scheme  ordained  by  God.  .  .  that  God  is 
responsible  for  the  universe  and  its  movement.  God  made  the  laws  and  scientists 
such  as  Newton  discovered  them  or,  rather,  they  were  revealed  to  them.  In  this 
way,  God  and  science  go  together.” 

While  mistrust  exists  toward  organized  religion,  so  does  it  prevail  with 
reference  to  science  “because  more  people  don’t  understand  it,”  said  Massey. 

“Science  wifi  never  replace  religion  in  the  lives  of  humans  because  non-scientists 
cannot  relate  to  complicated  science,"  said  Massey. 


Entertainment _ 

PEP  seeks  volunteers 

By  SOE  YOON 


CD  students  represent  many  differ¬ 
ent  age  groups,  interests,  backgrounds 
and  learning  levels.  Among  the 
activities  the  college  offers  to  cater  to 
these  differences  is  a  program  entitled 
“People  Educating  People.” 

PEP  is  a  voluntary  program  which 
seeks  tutors  and  classroom  aides  for 
students  who  wish  to  become  function¬ 
ally  literate  or  whose  first  or  native 
language  is  not  English. 

VOLUNTEERS  PROVIDE  assist¬ 
ance  in  reading,  mathematics  and 
English,  and  offer  individual  and  group 
conversational  opportunities,  as  well  as 
literacy  instruction. 

Sister  Margaret  Rose  Sczesniak,  a 
volunteer  manager  of  PEP,  assists  in 
the  recruitment,  screening  and  training 
of  community  volunteers.  The  college 
serves  about  1,000  students  each 
quarter  through  the  efforts  of  50 
part-time  instructors  and  38  volunteers, 
mostly  from  off  campus. 

"We  have  students  constantly  walk¬ 
ing  into  our  learning  lab,  and  we  cannot 
always  find  someone  able  to  help  with 
their  needs,”  said  Sister  Margaret.  “I 
would  like  to  see  more  enthusiasm  and 


participation  from  our  own  school.” 

VOLUNTEERS  ASSIST  with  the 
academic  needs  of  students.  The 
program  also  helps  persons  who  want  a 
friend,  or  who  lack  confidence  in 
themselves. 

Many  students  seek  tutoring  for 
GED  tests  and  basic  skill  development. 
Some  students  are  professionals  in 
other  countries  and  have  degrees  in 
their  own  fields  but  need  enrichment 
skills  in  English. 

Each  spring  quarter,  PEP  recognizes 
volunteers  for  their  service.  Those  who 
have  helped  the  program  succeed 
include:  Russel  Lnndstrom,  dean  of 
academic  alternatives ;  Martha  Thomas, 
associate  dean;  and  Joanna  Escobar, 
co-ordinator  of  the  basic  and  secondary 
education  department. 

“Anyone  interested  in-  volunteering 
two  to  four  hours  a  week  is  welcome,” 
said  Sister  Margaret  “Those  with  Cul¬ 
tural  sensitivity  and  a  desire  to  help 
others  can  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
this  program.”- 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Sister  Margaret  in  IC3081C,  or  by 
calling  858-2800,  ext.  2548. 


Concert  news 


OCT.  26  Bob  Marley  Legend  Tour  featuring  “The  Wailers”  and  “1-Three’s”,  8  p.m. 
$12  and  $13.50.  Aragon  Ballroom. 

B.B.  King,  7:30  p.m.  and  1 1  p.m.,  $15.  Park  West. 

OCT.  27  Scandal  with  John  Waite,  8  p.m.,  $1 1 .50  and  $13.  Aragon  Ballroom. 
OCT.  28  Romeo  Void,  8  p.m.,  $12.50.  Metro. 

OCT.  31  Dead  Kennedy’s,  Midnight,  $8  and  $12.  Metro. 


“We  Do  What  They 
Do. . .  And  More!” 


CUT 

CUT, 

PERM, 

STYLE 


$8.00 

$30.00 

($60  value) 


The  most  advanced  perming  system  ever  created, 
leaves  hair  shinier  and  more  manageable  after  perming. 

(Receive  one  free  tanning  session 
from  Tropic  Tan  with  purchase  of 
perm .) 


T.J.  Clippers 

1 145  E.  Butterfield  Rd. 
Wheaton,  III.  60187 


653-6630 

(Located  in  Briarbrook  Shopping  Center) 


three 


Editor’s  Note:  Letters  to  “Tiffany  &  Sluggo”  may  be  sent  to  The  COURIER, 
SRC  1022,  or  dropped  off  during  regular  business  hours. 

Please  address  all  correspondence  to:  “Tiffany  &  Sluggo”,  c/o  The  COURIER, 
College  of  DuPage. 


Tiffany 

Tiffany  and 


Sluggo 

Sluggo 


Dear  Tiffany  &  Sluggo: 

President  Reagan  stole  my  lighter!  On  the  way  out  from  Tuesday’s  speech,  he 
asked  if  he  could  use  my  lighter  so  he  could  light  up  a  smoke.  I  gave  it  to  him,  but 
when  I  tried  to  get  it  back,  I  was  restrained  by  the  Secret  Service.  Reagan  said, 
“You’re  helping  to  light  the  way  for  America’s  strong  leadership,”  and  got  into  the 
helicopter  laughing.  What  should  I  do? 

-  NO  MORE  FIRE 


Dear  NO  MORE: 

You  should  be  honored  to  have  done  our  president  a  favor. 

-  TIFFANY 

Dear  NO  MORE: 

You  are  just  another  victim.  Vote  Democrat. 

- SLUGGO 

Dear  Tiffany  &  Sluggo: 

I  get  so  mad  to  see  punks  at  this  school  who  look  at  me  with  scorn  because  I 
don’t  dress  punk.  It's  getting  to  be  such  a  clique,  and  isn’t  that  what  we  broke 
away  from  in  the  first  place?  What  happened  to  all  the  individuality  —  the  freedom 
of  dress?  Now  all  I  see  is  closed-mindedness. 

-  MAD  AS  HECK 

Dear  MAD: 

To  quote  a  person  I  admire  greatly,  “Wake  up  and  smell  the  coffee,  dearie!” 
Don’t  you  realize  that  people  have  been  dressing  more  freely  now  than  in  past 
years?  The  clothes  in  the  stores  are  now  wilder  than  ever,  so  people  can  cater  to 
their  individuality.  Try  to  be  more  open  minded  to  other’s  ideas,  and  quit  looking 
at  the  package. 

-  TIFFANY 

Dear  MAD: 

Maybe  the  scornful  looks  are  from  people  who  just  don’t  like  you. 

-  SLUGGO 


Dear  Tiffany  &  Sluggo: 

In  the  past  few  months,  I’ve  felt  very  tired  and  run  down,  for  no  apparent 
reason.  I  don’t  want  to  visit  a  doctor  if  it’s  just  a  simple  problem.  What  should  I 
do? 

-  LETHARGIC 

Dear  LETHARGIC: 

Watch  your  diet.  Trv  to  cut  out  junk  foods.  —  TIFFANY 


620-8349 

FINLEY  SQUARE  MALL 
1532  BUTTERFIELD  •  DOWNERS  GROVE 

Next  to  T.H.  Mandy  Fashion  Center  3  Stores  Behind  Flip  Side 
No  Appointment  Necessary  Ever!  M-F  9-9;  Sat.  9-7:  Sun.  1 1-4 
Shampoo  and  blowdry  optional  at  additional  cost  ,  . .  ,  .y 
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Book  world 

Academic 

When  I  told  a  professor  friend  of 
mine  that  I  would  be  teaching  a  course 
this  fall  at  his  university,  he  asked 
what  plans  I  had  for  the  students.  No 
tests,  no  homework,  no  grades,  I 
answered.  Only  learning.  My  friend 
smiled.  He  sighed.  I  was  another 
dreamer  come  to  academia. 

There  would  be  learning,  all  right  — 
for  me,  the  hard  lesson  that  softie 
teachers  get  run  over  by  clever  college 
kids  who  will  do  anything  to  avoid 
discipline,  thinking  and  the  threat  of 
flunking. 

In  a  few  months.  I’ll  see  whether  I 
pass  or  fail.  For  now  I  am  bolstered  by 
the  inspiration  of  Richard  Meisler.  He 
is  a  former  college  professor  now  living 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  who  began 
curriculum-free  programs  at  Antioch 
College  and  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  He  graduated 
from  Antioch  in  1960  and  returned  at 
age  23  to  teach  there  on  the  humanities 
faculty,  while  taking  time  out  to  earn  a 
doctorate  in  philosophy  in  1966  from 
Columbia  University. 

Meisler  is  a  writer  with  intensity. 
Not  a  line  of  pretentiousness  is  in 
his  account  of  his  efforts  to  be  a 
freed-up  college  teacher  who  can  still  be 
acceptable  in  the  faculty  lounge. 

He  explains  that  “I  am  not  one  of 
those  people  who  was  bom  or  raised  to 
be  a  rebel,  who  by  temperament  or 
upbringing  finds  it  natural  to  be  in 
opposition  to  conventional  ways.” 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE  in  the  years 
Meisler  taught  there  —  1963  to  69  — 
was  the  least  likely  place  for  someone  to 
think  about  the  oppressions  of  higher 
education.  Meisler  did  think  about 
them,  though,  and  became  involved  in 
what  was  called  the  First  Year 
Program. 

Freshmen  were  unlocked  from  sched¬ 
ules  and  a  curriculum.  They  could 
create  their  own  programs,  working 
closer  with  a  teacher-adviser  called  a 
preceptor.  It  was  to  be  a  personal 
program  of  learning  —  a  college 
without  walls  based  on  education 
without  coercion.  Grades  were  eliminat¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  written  evaluations, 
jointly  controlled  by  the  preceptor  and 
student.  It  was  an  experiment  in  power 
sharing. 

Those  of  us  who  went  through  college 
loathing  the  restrictiveness  of  required 
courses  and  who  are  now  sending  our 
children  off  to  colleges  that  offer  more 
of  the  bleak  same,  can  take  heart  that 
at  least  a  few  schools  make  room  for 
gifted  teachers  like  Richard  Meisler. 

IN  “TRYING  Freedom,”  he  shared 
with  us  some  of  his  personal  rewards: 
"Fifteen  years  later,  I  can  remember 
conversations  with  almost  every  one  of 
the  several  dozen  students  for  whom  I 
was  preceptor.  I  talked  with  them 


pursuits 

about  their  families,  communities  back 
home,  and  sometimes  about  their 
personal  lives.  I  came  to  know  what 
made  them  happy  and  what  sources  of 
pain  were  in  their  lives.  I  knew  about 
their  goals  or  their  search  for  goals  or 
their  inclination  to  live  without  goals. 
As  a  teacher-adviser  I  felt  that  the  First 
Year  Program’s  structures  encouraged 
me  to  deal  with  whole  people,  not  that 
segment  of  a  person  that  happened  to 
relate  to  my  academic  discipline.” 

It  wasn't  all  Socrates  ringed  by 
young  grateful  seekers  of  truth. 
“Students  could  and  did  take  a  walk,” 
Meisler  reports.  Why?  “Professors  had 
lost  the  power  to  punish  absentees.”  In 
34  chapters,  based  as  much  on  his 
experiences  as  his  theories,  Meisler 
wants  to  blast  away  the  authoritarian¬ 
ism  that  ruins  education.  He  knows 
nothing  is  really  going  on  when 
fearful  requirement-minded  students 
come  to  a  school  asking,  “What  courses 
do  I  have  to  take?”  Nor  do  they  get 
their  money’s  worth  when  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  teacher  either  approves  or 
disapproves  of  how  the  student  took 
what  he  had  to  take. 

Meisler  has  the  natural  reporter’s 
instinct  for  the  small  detail  to  illustrate 
the  larger  truth.  He  tells  of  the 
humanities  course  that  “required  the 
reading  of  one  Great  Book  each  week, 
and  that  was  more  than  even  a  Great 
Mind  could  absorb.”  With  fairness,  he 
gives  a  full  hearing  to  professors  who 
were  traditionalists.  A  few  of  these  were 
at  Antioch,  many  more  at  Buffalo 
State.  No  one  is  untrapped  by  the 
institution. 

“I  have  never  met  a  teacher  who  did 
not  believe  in  freedom  for  students,” 
Meisler  writes.  “Elementary  school¬ 
teachers  believe  that  freedom  is 
appropriate  in  college  and  graduate 
school,  for  students  will  then  have  the 
background  to  use  it  well.  College 
professors  say  that  it  is  hopeless  to  give 
their  students  freedom,  for  it  all  must 
begin  in  kindergarten.  If  it  does  not 
start  back  there,  students  will  never 
acquire  the  necessary  habits.” 

In  the  past  two  years,  several 
commissioned  coveys  of  high-flying 
experts  have  offered  solutions  to  the 
“education  crisis.”  Meisler,  sympathe¬ 
tic  to  both  teachers  and  students 
caught  in  a  system  where  freedom  is 
seen  as  license,  is  an  alternative  to  the 
sophisticates  calling  for  more  power  to 
the  powerful  (administrators,  teachers) 
and  more  obedience  from  the  cowed 
(students,  parents).  His  writing  here 
does  not  put  him  “on  the  side  of  the 
kids”  against  the  allegedly  corrupt 
establishment.  It  puts  him  beyond 
sides,  to  a  territory  in  higher  education 
that  truly  is  higher. 


Classifieds 


Mothers'  helper  needed  tor  overnights  when 
I'm  traveling.  Days  completely  free;  school- 
age  children.  Future  live-in  arrangement 
possible.  Great  kids.  Great  pay.  References 
required.  Call  665-5716 (evenings) 


Do  you  sew?  Join  the  costume  crew  of  the 
fall  CD  musical,  “She  Loves  Me.”  Contact 
Craig  Berger  858-2800,  ext.  2106or  2036. 


135,  25,  20,  5  Gal.  fish  tanks  with  gravel,  fil¬ 
ters,  heaters,  drift  wood,  and  much  more. 
$400  or  best  offer,  must  sell  —  moving  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Joe  Wojcik,  766-4161 . 


Retail  Sales  —  applications  are  now  being 
taken  by  Great  Stuff  in  Stratford  Square  for 
an  experienced  Retail  Manager,  and  part- 
time  help.  For  details,  please  call  Lili  Broday 
—  943-8686. 


For  sale  —  1981  Yamaha  xt250  Enduro  — 
runs  good,  looks  good,  $650,  or  best  offer. 
668-7058. 

Serious  About 
Losing  Weight? 

Then  I’d  seriously  like  to  help  you. 

Lose  from  10-29  excess  pounds  the  first 
month. 

Our  products  are  100% 

Natural,  safe  and  provide  better  nutri¬ 
tion  than  you’ve  ever  had  before.  Feel 
an  increase  in  energy  and  a  decrease 
in  hunger. 

100%  GUARANTY 

Call  today.  DuPage  Weight  Control 
Center,  653-8085 


HELP  WANTED  -  FLIPS  Beef  and  Sausage 
of  Naperville  and  Glen  Ellyn  is  looking  for 
help.  Flexible  hrs.,  no  experience  neces¬ 
sary,  apply  in  person  between  11-5.  Naper¬ 
ville  —  1097  E.  Ogden,  Glen  Ellyn  —  340 
Roosevelt.  369-6339  Dennis  Henthorn  or 
Sonia  Rivas. 


Help  Wanted  —  days  —  hours  are  flexible. 
Kitchen  and  counter  hdlp  Donti’s  Deli  Call 
420-7546.  Chicago  Ave  and  Naperville 


Help  Wanted:  Campus  rep  to  run  spring  va¬ 
cation  trip  to  Daytona  Beach.  Earn  free  trip 
and  money.  Send  resume  to  College  Travel 
Unlimited  P.O.  Box  6063  Station  A.  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida  32022,  include  phone  num¬ 
bers  please . . . 


Wanted  —  An  afterschool  companion  for  13 
and  15  year-old  boys.  Hinsdale  area.  After  7 
call  655-0895.  If  you  call  before  5  ask  for  Ma¬ 
ry  Joe —  call  222-5714. 

W.  Bell  &  Company  Now  hiring  full  and  part- 
time  jewelry  sales  cashiers,  and  warehouse. 
Apply  in  person.  22nd  and  Summit  Oak- 
brook  Terrace. 


For  sale:  3m  "107”  copier  machine  —  works 
good.  $30.00 or  best  offer.  Contact  Gene  at 
766-4953 after  6:00p.m. 


For  Sale:  1973  Beetle  Volkswagen  contact 
Gene  at  766-4953  after  6:00  p.m .  $750.00  as 
is  MUST  SELL!  I  Make  an  offer. 


SECRETARY-RECEPTIONIST  Part-time 
some  evenings  and  some  weekends  —  light 
typing  —  pleasant  telephone  etiquette  re  I 
quired.  Community  Convalescent  Center  ' 
Mary  Lou  Fischer,  355-3300. 


Typing,  Word  Processing,  Reports,  Papers 
Resumes  Fast  —  Reasonable  JEM  SER .M 
VICES.  969-8753. 


Professional  typing  done  in  my  home.  Call.  I 
Bonnie  Elza  at  231-4143 evenings. 

_ 1 ; 

WANTED:  Seamstress  to  make  &  maintam  I 
woman's  wardrobe.  Call  CD  extension  241?  I 
or  stop  at  1C  1012c 


Need  Typing?  Bold  Word  Processing  Set- 
vice  —  term  papers,  resumes,  letters,  and 
general  typing.  Call  Lydia  at  963-4019  in¬ 
cluding  weekends.  Downers  Grove. 


Do  you  want  to  be  rich? 

(or  just  make  a  lot  of  money) 

International  health  care  company  is 
looking  for  college  students  for  full 
and  part-time  work, 
yearly  part-time  earnings:  $3-15,000 
yearly  full-time  earnings:  $15-60,000 

Serious  inquiries  only  contact  Stephen 
May  at  Stephen  May  &  Co.,  Inc. 
462-7766 


NEED  TYPING?  Word  processing  service  - 
term  papers,  resumes,  letters  and  general 
typing.  Call  Lydia  at  963-4019  including 
weekends.  Downers  Grove. 


For  sale:  1974  Triumph  TR6:  Good  condition 
Brown  w/tan  int .,  new  top,  $3400/of(er. 
858-0547. 

_ 1 _ 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE- LETTERS, 
RESUMES,  TERM  PAPERS,  ETC.  CALL 
LAURA  MCDERMOTT  AT  790-WORD. 


Telemarketing  flexible  hours  —  paid  train 
ing  —  percentage  commission  —  guaran¬ 
teed  hourly  rate.  Great  for  students.  Call 
Richard  620-6708. 


VIP  Secretarial  Services  —  Typing  —  Re 
sumes  —  Term  Papers;  Fast  —  accurate  - 
reasonable.  Pick-up  and  delivery  available 
351-4734. 


BACKSTAGE  TICKETS:  Quality  seats  at 
reasonable  prices.  Coming  Up— Jethro  Tull 
Culture  Club,  Prince  LEONA  941-401 1 


George  W.  Noffs  Moving  &  Storage  part-time 
work  available  for  students  on  day  with  no 
classes.  Will  assign  work  to  fit  your  sche 
dule.  $6.50  per  hour  870-3200.  Call  Brad  or 
Bob. 


My  husband  and  I  are  interested  in  adopting 
a  baby.  If  you  know  of  anyone  interested, 
please  call  collect  at  (217)  398-1848. 

RESEARCH:  Catalog  of  16,000  topics.  Send 
$1.  Research,  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago 
I L  60605  (31 2)  922-0300. 


WANTED:  Young  men,  part-time,  flexible 
hours.  3-4  days  per  month. School  District 
44,  Lombard.  620-3714  _ 

Typing  —  Reports,  thesis,  resumes,  word 
processing  also  available.  Reasonable.  Jem 
Secretarial  Services  9698753. 
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Serious  problems  for  monetary  policy 


By  ROBERT  HALL 


Monetary  policy  faces  more  serious 
problems  than  ever  gs  the  United  States 
emerges  from  the  depressed  conditions 
of  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  The 
basic  setup  of  monetary  policy  needs  to 
be  changed  to  prevent  recurrence  of 
severe  inflation  and  deep  recessions. 

From  late  1979  until  mid-1982,  the 
Federal  Reserve  adhered  to  the 
monetary  principle  of  setting  the 
growth  of  the  money  stock  at  a 
predetermined  level,  without  adjust¬ 
ment  for  actual  economic  conditions. 
The  result  was  a  period  of  zero  growth 
in  real  output  and  rapid  growth  in 
unemployment,  together  with  rapid 
progress  toward  price  stability. 

A  BETTER  policy  would  have  the 
Fed  conduct  monetary  policy  to  keep 
the  dollar  value  of  total  output  in  the 
economy  on  a  prescribed  growth  track. 
In  short,  it  should  set  a  course  for 
growth  in  the  nominal  gross  national 
product. 

The  rule  of  stabilizing  the  dollar 
value  of  the  growth  of  total  output 
embodies  just  the  right  combination  of 
attention  to  the  price  level  in  the  long 
run  and  employment  in  the  short  run. 

If,  in  the  long  run,  the  dollar  value  of 
output  is  kept  on  track,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  cannot  get  out  of 
control. 

A  burst  of  inflation  would  raise 
nominal  GNP  and  automatically  bring 
a  contradictory  response  from  the  Fed. 
The  policy  also  counteracts  recessions 
in  the  short  run.  When  the  economy 
entered  a  recession,  nominal  GNP 
would  drop  below  its  target.  An 
expansionary  policy  would  then  go  into 
effect  to  limit  the  severity  of  the 
recession. 

WHY  IS  it  desirable  to  keep  nominal 
GNP  on  a  predetermined  growth  track 
when  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  keep 
either  the  price-level  or  real  output  on  a 
predetermined  track? 

The  answer  is  that  targeting  nominal 
GNP  is  the  best  compromise  between 


price  targeting  and  real  targeting.  Price 
targeting  provides  a  guarantee  against 
inflation,  but  can  bring  severe  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  real  activity  and  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Real  targeting  can  bring 
unlimited  inflation. 

Nobody  has  yet  come  up  with  a 
monetary  policy  that  guarantees  perfect 
price  stability  and  a  full-employment 
economy.  The  best  available  option  is  a 
“fail-soft”  policy  like  nominal  GNP 
targeting,  .which  guarantees  that  the 
situation  will  not  become  too  severe  no 
matter  what  happens. 

The  politics  of  nominal  GNP 
targeting  require  a  minor  change  in  the 
responsibilities  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Congress  should  adopt 
a  permanent  target  path  for  nominal 
GNP. 

THE  PATH  should  start  at  seven 
percent  annual  growth  and  decline  one 
percent  a  year  until  it  reaches  the 
non-inflationary  level  of  three  percent 
annually.  Congress  should  instruct  the 
Fed  that  it  is  to  be  single-minded  in 
keeping  nominal  GNP  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  track.  No  other  aspect  of 
the  economic  behavior  should  influence 
monetary  policy. 

The  mechanics  of  keeping  the 
economy  on  a  predetermined  path  of 
nominal  GNP  growth  are  challenging, 
but  far  from  impossible.  A  viable  goal 
would  be  to  maintain  a  nominal  GNP 
growth  rate  that  is  within  two  percent 
of  the  projected  target. 

Nominal  GNP  targeting  will  not 
solve  all  macroeconomic  problems, 
prevent  recession  or  even  inflation.  But 
it  is  a  “fail-soft”  policy  —  neither  deep 
recession  nor  chronic  inflation  is 
possible  under  nominal  GNP  targeting. 

The  president  and  Congress  should 
set  up  a  long-run  growth  track  for 
nominal  GNP 

Robert  Hall  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  a  contributing  author  to  the 
book,  “To  Promote  Prosperity." 


NO-RISK 

RUM 


BUY ’EM. 
TRY ’EM. 


LP  OR  BASF 
CHROME  CASSETTE 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 

OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 


IM 


CORDS 


The  Q's  are  on  the  move  -  right  to  the  top!  Ha.I.r ,g  fantlhete Me 
Georgia  music  underground  which  produced  R.E.M.  and  theB-52  s, 
The  Swimming  Pool  Q's  are  ready  to  play  the 
combination  of  modem,  urban  sophistication  and  ^rning  rock 
roll,  the  Q's  have  staked  out  a  large  group  of  fans  *  help 

dance.  It’s  rock  with  an  edge,  laced  with  whimsical  lyrics.  The 
Swimming  Pool  Q’s  make  art_.for  rock’s  sake. 

STRATFORD  SQUARE 


Record  Bar 

RECORDS  JAPES  &  A  LITTLE  BIT MORE 


Third  World  debt 
simply  not  payable 

By  ROBERT  WESSON 

Much  of  the  Third  World  debt ,  especially  that  of  Latin  America,  is  undeniably 
unpayable.  For  example,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  Brazil,  owing  about 
$100  billion,  will  make  yearly  transfers  of  some  $14  million  to  cover  interest,  much 
less  reduce  the  principal.  That  country  simply  cannot  pay  unless  a  comparable 
amount  is  given  in  new  loans,  thus  increasing  the  amount  owed. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  in  the  bept  interests  of  the  United  States  to  see  a  large  net 
outflow  of  capital  from  the  Third  World. 

Whatever  device  is  used  —  postponing,  bridging,  rolling  over,  or  restructuring 
—  simply  shifts  more  burden  onto  the  future,  to  be  paid  by  persons  likely  to  be 
increasingly  disinclined  to  sacrifice  for  the  extravagances  of  their  predecessors. 

A  more  promising  approach  might  be  to  arrange  the  conversion  of  a  segment  of 
the  debt  into  equity  in  the  debtor  country.  The  suggestion  has  been  made, 
somewhat  facetiously,  that  Mexico  or  Brazil  might  settle  accounts  by  deeding  over 
Pemex  or  Petrobras  to  the  creditors. 

Any  suggestion  of  such  an  injury  to  national  sovereignty  would,  of  course,  cause 
an  angry  outcry;  no  scheme  whereby  foreign  banks  simply  became  owners  of 
assets  in  the  debtor  country  would  be  acceptable  to  national  feelings.  However,  it 
should  be  possible  and  acceptable  to  make  funds  available  for  new  productive 
investment. 

A  possible  solution  to  the  dilemma  might  be  achieved  by  the  following  scheme: 
As  country  A  owes  a  sum  that  it  cannot  pay  in  hard  currency,  creditors  would 
agree  to  accept  a  fraction  in  the  national  currency  at  a  realistic  exchange  rate.  This 
would  go  into  a  fund  available  only  for  new  investment  (either  the  establishment 
of  new  enterprises  or  the  expansion  of  existing  ones)  in  agreement  with  the 
authorities  of  the  debtor  state. 

This  facility  could  be  made  a  reward  for  measures  of  economic  reform,  more  or 
less  in  the  pattern  of  IMF  conditions  for  fiscal  soundness.  However,  whereas 
IMF-dictated  measures  are  generally  compressive,  the  new  investment  through 
debt  would  stimulate  the  economy  and  counteract  the  painful  effects  of  stringency. 

The  fund  might  start  fairly  small,  subject  to  enlargement  as  investment 
opportunities  were  found  and  used.  This  would  serve  as  a  further  incentive  for  the 
debtor  state  to  facilitate  investment  and  improve  conditions  for  it:  the  more  of  the 
fund  that  could  be  applied  to  mutual  satisfaction,  the  larger  fraction  of  the  debt  that 
could  be  paid  in  national  currency. 

Stimulating  the  new  investment  would  eventually  improve  capacity  for  making 
hird  currency  payments,  especially  insofar  as  investments  were  export-oriented. 
An  improved  climate  would  also  reduce  or  reverse  capital  flight. 

Such  an  approach  to  the  debt  problem  might  not  only  alleviate  the  grave 
problem  for  the  world  financial  system,  but  ease  what  is  likely  to  become  a  very 
serious  political  problem. 

Robert  Wesson  is  a  senior  research  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  and  editor  of  “U.S.  Influence  in  Latin  America  in  the  1980s." 
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Portraits—  Portfolios—  Promotionals 

980-1316 

Special  Christmas  Packages 


Mr  you  ksbr  thivh  you  vrese  4  yeARS  ago?  r' 


« 


BACK  AND  HEAVIER  THAN  EV 


METALLICA 

Ride  The  Lightning 


QUEENSRYCHE 

The  Warning 


BLACKFOOT 

Vertical  Smiles 


TOKYO  BLADE 

Night  of  The  Blade 


tnRSKtetf 

S8H 


MERCYFUL  FATE 

Don't  Break  The  Oath 


DOKKEN 

Tooth  &  Nail 
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Any  finger 

with  half  a  brain  can 
use  a  Macintosh. 

Your  finger  knows  how  to  point,  doesn’t  it? 

Good. 

Then  you,  too,  can  master  Apple’s  newest  32-bit  wonder, 

Macintosh™  By  moving  a  little  device  called  a  “mouse”  around  on 

your  desk,  you  move  a  pointer  around  on 
the  screen.  When  it  points  to  what  you  want 
to  do,  just  click  the  mouse  button.  And 
it’s  done. 

Without  typed-in  commands.  Or 
bulky  manuals. 

But  as  easy  as  Macintosh  is,  it’s 
no  pushover  when  it  comes  to  serious 
applications. 

Underneath  its  radical  ease-of- 
use  is  the  power  of  a  minicomputer 
compressed  into  a  portable  20  lbs. 

So  you  can  carry  it  to  class.  To 

help  you  through  everything  from  astrophysics  to  art  appreciation. 

Or  to  master  programming  in  Pascal  or  BASIC. 

And  remember  that  Macintosh  will  be  fast  at  work  in  the  real 
world  when  you  graduate.  So  why  not  make  Macintosh  a 
part  of  your  world,  right  now? 

Come  in  today  for  a  demonstration. 

And  be  sure  to  bring  your  favorite  finger.  Authorized  Dealer 

Macintosh  is  a  trademark  licensed  to  Apple  Computer  Inc.  ©  1984  Apple  Computer  Inc.  MC284Y 
Apple  and  the  Apple  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc. 


B«II  WJ|ii 

#ahIa«l 

~%GllB|f  MIWI 

438  roosevelt  road  glen  ellyn.  il  60137 
across  from  mcdonalds 

312/858-6692 


Special  Glen  Ellyn  Computer  Center 

Price: 

0NLYfl»1  7QQ 

X  I  With  this  ad 


Offer  Good  Through  October  31 , 1984 
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Teacher  evaluations:  friend  or  foe? 


By  SUSAN  A.  LEO 

The  day  arrives  every  semester  at  most  colleges  and  universities  when  the  tables 
are  turned  and  students  are  asked  to  grade  their  instructors. 

Teacher  evaluations,  although  controversial,  have  become  a  way  of  life  at  most 
schools  since  the  student-rights  movement  of  the  1960s. 

In  recent  years,  many  schools  have  used  evaluations  as  a  source  of  evidence  in 
building  a  case  for  or  against  promotion,  tenure  and  salary  increases. 

WORRIED  THAT  STUDENTS  do  not  take  the  evaluations  seriously,  an 
English  professor  at  Northern  Illinois  University  said  students  often  use  the 
evaluations  as  a  way  to  retaliate  against  a  teacher  against  whom  they  hold  a 
grudge. 

Often  faculty  members  have  legitimate  concerns  about  how  their  institutions  will 
use  the  information  that  their  students  provide,  says  William  E.  Cashin,  an 
educational  development  specialist  at  Kansas  State  University. 

Most  often,  however,  the  type  of  questionnaire  or  the  kind  of  form  used  for  the 
evaluation  is  in  question. 

A  wide  variety  of  instruments  are  used  to  rate  teachers  on  various  attributes, 
sometimes  giving  students  the  opportunity  to  make  suggestions  and  to  respond  to 
open-end  questions. 


IN  SOME  OF  the  teacher  evaluation  forms,  the  questions  are  not  worded  well, 
claims  .Larry  M.  Aleamoni,  director  of  the  office  of  instruction  research  at  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

These  include  questions  that  obviously  require  a  yes  or  no  answer,  such  as  "Did ' 
the  instructor  come  to  class  well  prepared?”  but  are  followed  by  a  selection  of 
answers  ranging  from  "excellent”  to  “very  poor.” 

A  number  of  teacher  evaluation  instruments  that  have  been  validated  through 
testing  are  available  to  colleges  and  universities.  Two  of  these  are  the  Instructional 
Development  and  Effectiveness  Assessment  System,  and  the  Arizona  Course 
Instructor  Evaluation  Questionnaire. 

The  IDEA  system,  designed  by  the  Center  for  Faculty  Evaluation  and 
Development  at  Kansas  State  University,  has  students  evaluate  their  instructors  * 
in  terms  of  how  much  progress  they  think  they  made  in  the  course. 

The  standard  IDEA  form,  used  at  more  than  350  colleges  and  universities, 
includes  20  questions  about  the  instructor,  10  about  the  student’s  progress,  8 
about  the  course,  and  6  about  students  in  the  class.  Teachers  are  also  given  the 
opportunity  to  design  their  own  questions. 

THE  CIEQ,  DEVELOPED  by  Aleamoni  and  used  on  about  125  campuses,  asks 
students  to  respond  to  21  statements  by  marking  “agree  strongly,”  “agree,” 
“disagree”  or  “disagree  strongly.” 

Some  of  the  basic  statements  include,  “The  course  material  seemed  worthwhile”; 
“The  instructor  demonstrated  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter”;  “The 
instructor  seemed  interested  in  students  as  individuals”;  and  “I  learn  more  when 
other  teaching  methods  are  used.” 

The  form  used  for  teacher  evaluations  at  CD  has  10  questions  that  are  similar  to 
the  ones  in  the  CIEQ,  plus  four  short-answer  questions  such  as  “What  was  most 
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CD  Cafeteria  proudly  announce! 

WE  NOW  NAVE 
PARTY  MM!! 

ALSO 

Fresh  Popcorn  and  Frozen  Yogurt 
Cone  and  Try  ns 
for  Year  Munehy  Needs. 
Special  for  the  Week  of  Halloween  - 
Graveyard  Mix  -  (Raisin,  Peanots 
Coated  with  Carob, 
Raspberry  Yognrt  and  Yogurt) 

Regularly  60*/3  oz. 

This  Week  .30/3  oz. 

ONLY  AT  ETC.  in  the  CO  Cafeteria. 
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valuable  about  this  course,”  and  “How  could  this  course  be  improved?” 

The  way  in  which  the  evaluation  is  administered  can  also  have  an  effect  on  how 
a  student  answers  the  questions. 

EVIDENCE  SUGGESTS  THAT  some  students  give  higher  ratings  if  the 
instructor  is  present  during  the  evaluation,  the  ratings  are  signed  rather  than 
anonymous  and  the  students  are  told  their  information  will  be  used  to  make 
personal  decisions. 

Most  evaluation  specialists  agree  that  instructors  should  not  be  present  during  I 
the  evaluation,  and  that  the  evaluations  should  not  be  given  to  the  instructor  until  I 
final  grades  have  been  awarded. 

At  Northern  Illinois  University,  instructors  are  not  present  in  the  class  when 
they  are  evaluated.  A  student  is  designated  to  hand  out  the  evaluation  instrument 
and  to  collect  the  answer  sheets,  which  are  anonymous.  He  then  puts  them  in  an 
envelope,  seals  it  and  takes  it  to  the  departmental  office.  The  instructor  is  not 
allowed  to  view  any  of  the  evaluations  until  after  final  grades  are  issued. 

Teacher  evaluations  are  not  only  used  by  administrators  for  promotion  purposes 
but  also  may  be  referred  to  by  the  instructors  to  improve  their  teaching  skills. 

E.T.  Herbert,  an  English  professor  at  NIU,  claims  that  he  takes  the  evaluations 
“very  seriously”  and  looks  for  ways  they  can  help  him  improve  his  teaching. 

ALTHOUGH  SOME  INSTRUCTORS  have  accepted  the  evaluations  and  have 
learned  to  use  them  to  their  advantage,  others  view  them  with  skepticism, 
questioning  the  validity  of  the  ratings. 

Samuel  E.  Kellams,  associate  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  claims  that  one  way  to  win  over  this  latter  group  is  to  provide  them  with 
information  about  the  research  done  on  student  ratings.  These  faculty  members 
could  also  be  involved  in  selecting  the  type  of  evaluation  instrument  the  school 
employs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  Cashin  says  teachers  must  simply  recognize  the 
fact  that,  like  anything  depending  on  human  judgment,  student  ratings  provide 
“dirty  data.” 

BLOOM  COUNTY 
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GIBSON  GIRL  SALON 


Announces  Its 

GRAND  OPENING 

Nov.  1, 2  &  3 

The  first  50  people  will  receive  a  free 
coupon  book  full  of  savings  on  all  of 
our  services. 

—  ALSO  — 

Come  in  and  get  acquainted, 
see  our  all-new  salon! 

Enter  our  drawing  for  a  13”  odor  TV. 

Opens  daily  at  lOa.m . 

Opens  Saturday  at  8a.m . 

Closed  Sunday  &  Monday 

711  Addison  Road. 

Villa  Park 
530-8861 
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collegiate  camouflage 


Can  you  find  the  hidden  literary  terms? 


1-  <£* 

Deafness  Orientation 


OXYMHTYTSEPANAR 

npostyrolassnor 

COAI  EAPAPTZOXTY 

mefrghmeatifeda 

STIEOPCNRTEOEMP 
IRDNODZOABPMIYA 
pYUOXAYRDXODYNR 
O  YNORI  E00CDLT0A 
ROHPATEMXTEIEDB 
PAESIPRYRETNFUL 
ANALFILXOHSHYEE 

lzlcisxoetydpse 

AAXETMYSTIFTYPM 
MSETOTILEPODHCO 
GITOMSOSHEA  LAMC 


ALLITERATION 

OXYMORON 

ANAPEST 

PARABLE 

ANTITHESIS 

PARADOX 

COMEDY 

PARODY 

EPITHET 

PLOT 

EPODE 

POETRY 

HYPERBOLE 

PSEUDONYM 

IRONY 

RHYTHM 

LITOTES 

SIMILE 

LAMPOON 

SPOONERISM 

MALAPROPISM 

STANZA 

METAPHOR 

SYNECDOCHE 

MOTIF 

TRAGEDY 

Cottier  elattffigds 
get  resaHt 

ttmm  Mi  li Mat 

w  otiB  noayi 


IN  1960,  THE  PILL  GAVE 
WOMEN  A  NEW  FREEDOM. 

IN  1984, THE  SPONGE  GIVES 
WOMEN  ANEWCHOICE. 


S13bb 100140 


Offer  Expires  3/31/85 


It’s  been  a  long  time  .Twenty-four  years, 
and  there  hasn't  been  a  sensible  new  option 
in  birth  control. 

Until  Today."'  Today,  the  24-hour 
Contraceptive  Sponge. 

Today  is  a  soft,  comfortable  sponge  that  contains 
Nonoxynol-9,  the  same  effective  spermicide  women 
have  been  using  for  over  20  years. 

The  Sponge  is  easy  to  use.  You  just  moisten  it  thoroughly  with 
water  and  insert  it  like  a  tampon,  and  it  works  for  a  full  24  hours. 

With  The  Sponge,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  hormonal  side  effects. 
And  no  other  non-prescription  vaginal  contraceptive  has  been  proven  more 
effective*  It's  been  through  seven  years  of  extensive  testing,  and  over  17  million 
Sponges  have  been  sold. 

Of  course,  you  don't  need  a  prescription  for  The  Sponge.  It  can  be  found 
at  your  local  drug  store  and  at  selected  supermarkets.  In  the  3-pack  or  convenient 
12-pack. 

And  the  Today  Sponge  is  the  only  contraceptive  that  comes  with  someone 
to  talk  to:  our  24-hour  Today  TalkLine.  If  you  have  any  questions,  or  you  re  just 
wondering  if  The  Sponge  is  right  for  you,  visit  your  student  health  center  or  give 
us  a  call  at  800-223-2329.  (In  California,  800-222-2329.) 

Finally,  you  have  the  spontaneity  you  want  and  the  protection  you  need.  But, 
best  of  all,  you  have  another  choice  you  never  had  before. 

Until  Today. 


SAVE  *1.00 

ON  TWO  3-PACKS  OR  ONE  12-PACK. 

To  Consumer:  Limit  one  coupon  per  purchase  Good  only  on  products >  desJgnaM.  Consumerpays 
sales  tax  To  Retailer  We  will  reimburse  you  the  face  value  otthi  coupon P«s$  08  handling 
provided  that  you  and  the  consumer  have  complied  with  the  temis  of  wr  coupon  offer  Tms 
coupon  is  good  only  when  redeemed  by  you  from  a  consumer  at  time  of  purchasing  the 
specified  product  Any  other  use  constitutes  fraud.  Redemptions  not  honored 
through  brokers  or  other  outside  agencies  Invoices  showing  your 
purchase  of  sufficient  stock  to  cover  all  coupons  must  be  shown  upon 
request.  Void  if  prohibited,  taxed  or  restricted.  This  coupon  in  non- 
transferable,  non-assignable.  non-reproducible  Cash  va  ue  1/20th  of 
$  01  Offer  flood  only  in  U  S  A  Redeem  by  mailing  to:  VLI  Corporation, 

P0  Box  4400,  Clinton.  Iowa  52734 


•Clinical  rests  have  concluded  that  women  can  expect  an  annual  effectless  rate  thqnj ^e  Today  Sponge  consistently 

and  according  to  label  tnstructions.  ©  1984  VLI  Jorp  Today  and  The  Sponge  ate  trademarks  of  VLI  Corp 


Orientation  to  Deafness,  an  intro¬ 
ductory  course  in  the  Waubonsee 
Community  College  Interpreter  Train¬ 
ing  program,  will  be  offered  at  College 
of  DuPage  from  6:30  to  9:15  p.m. 
Wednesdays  beginning  Jan.  9. 

The  16-week  course  will  include 
a  history  of  deaf  education  in  the 
United  States  and  exposure  to  audio¬ 
logy  and  clinical  factors  relating  to 
deafness.  Understanding  the  hearing 
impaired  person  as  a  child,  adolescent 
or  adult  will  be  included. 

Orientation  to  Deafness,  a  three-hour 
course,  will  be  offered  at  the  in-district 
rate  of  $72  plus  a  $2  service  fee. 
Students  may  call  the  Interpreter 
Training  program  at  466-4811,  ext.  604. 
Registration  will  also  be  accepted  on 
the  first  night  of  class. 

The  course  is  being  sponsored  jointly 
by  DuPage  Open  College,  the  College  of 
DuPage  coordinator  of  Special  Student 
Services  and  Waubonsee  Community 
College. 


Ceramic  Artists 

Japanese- American  ceramic  artist 
Ban  Kajitani  will  be  present  on  the 
College  of  DuPage  campus  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  noon  in  Room  123  of  Building 
M  Tuesday,  Nov.  6. 

Kajitani  will  present  a  free  slide 
lecture  of  his  work  and  a  mini  informal 
demonstration  of  the  Japanese  neriase 
and  nerikomi  techniques  where  colored 
clay  is  inlaid  sculpturally  into  his 
two-foot  landscape  vessel  forms. 

Ban  Kajitani  is  currently  teaching  at 
Columbus  College  of  Art  in  Ohio.  He 
was  bora  and  raised  in  Japan  and 
moved  to  the  United  States  to  complete 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Utah 
where  he  received  his  master  of  fine  arts 
degree  in  ceramics  and  sculpture. 

The  public  is  invited  to  the  free 
workshop.  Anyone  planning  to  bring  10 
or  more  persons  is  asked  to  nofify  John 
Wantz  ahead  of  time.  He  may  be 
reached  in  the  ceramics  department, 
858-2800,  ext.  2423. 


Cross  Country 

Pre-season  conditioning  for  cross 
country  skiing  will  be  offered  in  a 
College  of  DuPage  class  at  Indian 
Trail  Junior  High  School,  Addison. 

The  class  will  meet  from  7  to  9:30 
p.m.  Tuesdays,  Nov.  6  through  Dec.  11. 
The  fee  is  $30  and  Dawn  Zeugner  will 
be  the  instructor. 

The  class  will  cover  training  techni¬ 
ques  to  provide  a  foundation  of  exercise 
and  fitness  in  preparing  for  the  skiing 
season.  Efficient  skiing  techniques, 
equipment  care  and  selection  and 
waxing  will  also  be  included.  Students 
will  exercise  in  the  class  as  well  as  learn 
techniques. 

For  further  information,  call  Open 
College  at  858-2800,  ext.  2208. 
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PILOT  PRECISE 
ROLLING  BALL  PENS. 
NOW  WE  GIVE  YOU 
A  CHOICE. 


If  you  love  fine  writing,  now 
you  con  choose  between  two 
Precise  Rolling  Ball  pens  that 
write  so  fine  yet  flow  so 
smoothly  you'll  wonder  how 
we  made  it  possible. 

It's  only  The  Precise 
that  allows  you  to  write 
beautifully  in  either  fine 
or  extra  fine  point. 

The  price?  It's 
even  finer.  Only  $1.19. 


PILOT  PRECISE  ROLLING  BALL  PENS. 

2  OF  THE  FINER  THINGS  IN  LIFE. 


As  the  need  for  specialized  health  care  continues  to  grow,  Northwestern 
College  of  Chiropractic  can  help  you  enter  a  satisfying  career  taking  care  of 
people  as  a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic. 

Committed  to  high  standards  in  education  and  research  for  over  40  years, 
Northwestern  offers  you  comprehensive  chiropractic  training  on  a  modern 
campus  distinguished  for  its  excellent  facilities  and  dedicated  teaching  staff. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic  can 
help  you  achieve  your  career  goals,  complete  the  form  below  or  call  the 
admissions  office  TOLL  FREE  at  1-800-328-8322,  Extension  290  or  collect  at 
(612)  888-4777. 


Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic 

j  Name _ _ _ _ _ _ —  j 

Address - - - - 1 

|  City  _ _ State - Zip - -  J 

j  Phone  ( _ )  _ Years  of  college  experience _  j 

SEND  TO:  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic,  j 

I  Admissions  Office,  2501  West  84th  Street,  j 

|  Bloomington,  Minnesota  55431  411 

1-800-328-8322,  Extension  290;  collect  at  (612)  888-4777 


NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 
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ISU  drinking  rules 
cause  street  violence 


In  one  of  the  most  violent  episodes 
yet  this  fall  of  nationwide  student 
resistance  to  strict  new  drinking 
policies,  as  many  as  1,000  Illinois  State 
University  students  recently  took  to 
the  streets  in  a  seven-hour  riot. 

The  young  people,  mostly  ISU 
students,  flocked  from  campus  to  city 
hall,  pelting  police  with  rocks  and 
breaking  store  and  office  windows, 
officials  reported. 

Other  protestors  staged  a  sit-in  at  a 
downtown  theater  and  threw  rocks  at 
police  attempting  to  remove  them. 

TRAFFIC  ON  a  nearby  highway  also 
was  disrupted  by  partying  protestors 
equipped  with  a  keg  of  beer,  observers 
said. 

Local  and  state  police  broke  up  the 
seven-hour  disturbance  with  tear  gas 
about  2:30  a.m.  following  three  arrests 
and  a  plea  to  students  from  ISU 
President  Lloyd  Wallace  to  stop 
demonstrating.  Officials  report  no 
serious  injuries. 

Officials  note  new  city  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  alcohol  and  making 
students  get  permits  for  parties  are 
being  enforced  for  the  first  time  this 
fall. 

“There  have  been  reports  of  a 
number  of  spontaneous  parties  with 
2,000  or  3,000  people  who  take  over 
whole  neighborhoods,"  said  Steve 
Mahrt,  the  city  lawyer.  “And  thou¬ 
sands  of  students  are  out  at  night, 
roaming  neighborhoods,  drinking  beer. 
Occasionally,  a  few  get  drunk  and 


vandalize  property." 

SIMILAR  CRACKDOWNS  are  oc 
curring  on  other  campuses  this  fall  as 
civil  authorities  move  to  curb  off- 
catnpus  partying,  and  enforce  new 
drinking  regulations  and  laws.  <- 

At  the  University  of  Texas  at  El 
Paso,  disorderly  conduct  charges  were 
filed  against  Phi  Kappa  Tau  fraternity 
President  Dan  Sosa  when  the  frat's 
neighbors  complained  about  a  noisy 
party. 

The  fraternity,  which  is  appealing  a 
prior  disorderly  conduct  conviction  as 
well  as  the  current  charge,  plans  to 
relocate. 

More  frequent  Southwest  Missouri 
State  University  police  patrols  are 
enforcing  drinking  regulations  with  a 
new  law  allowing  them  to  arrest 
students  on  suspicion  of  a  misdemean 


BECAUSE  OF  recent  hikes  in  the 
minimum  drinking  age  and  new 
regulations  designed  to  minimize 
campus’  legal  liability  for  student 
behavior,  milder  protests  have  erupted 
at  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina  State, 
Indiana,  St.  Bonaventure  and  Florida, 
among  dozens  of  schools,  in  recent 
weeks. 

The  ISU  crackdown  netted  over  300 
violators. 

But  all  the  violations  stemmed  from 
the  city’s  public  possession  of  alcohol 
ordinance,  not  the  new  mass  gathering 
law  which  requires  permits  for  public 
gatherings  of  300  or  more. 


SPORTS  PUB 


Alter  the  Game  —  After  Class 


FOOTBALL  SPECIAL! 

$2.25 pitchers  during  pro  games 

HAPPY  HOUR! 


Mon.-Fri.:  4-7 p.m . 

50<t  beer,  70$  glass  of  wine 

BEER! 


Strohs,  Michelob,  Lite  —  on  tap 
Heinekin,  Grizzly  -in  bottles 


BEST  PIZZA  IN  TOWN!!' 


GREAT  NEW  MENU 

Sub  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Soups 
Daily  Lunch  Specials 


THREE  TV’S 

Cable 

Sportsvision 

Wide  screen  coming  soon 


Close  to  campus! 

onlyamileaway 

Rodsevelt  Rd.  


HOURS: 

M-F:  11  am  -  1j>,m.' 
Sat.:  11:30a.m  - 1  a.m. 
Sun.:  1  p.m.  -  10p.m. 


Sports  Pub  ^ 

Park  &  Roosevelt 
Glen  Ellyn 
790-1616 
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SPORTS PUB 


coupon 


10%OFF 


Food  and  beer 


expires  12-31-84 
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Women’s  tennis 

Regionals  this  weekend 

The  women’s  tennis  team  swept  all 
eight  title  matches  to  secure  the  Section 
I  championship  and  advance  to  the 
1984  Region  IV  tournament  hosted  by 
the.  Chaparrals  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
today  and  from  8  a.m.  to  noon 
Saturday  at  the  Four  Lakes  Racquet 
Club  in  Lisle. 

The  Chaps,  co-champions  of  the 
North  Central  Community  College 
Conference,  captured  all  six  singles 
crowns  as  well  as  both  the  number  one 
and  two  doubles  championships  at  the 
Section  I  tourney  Oct.  19  and  20  at 
Waubonsee  College. 

THE  SWEEP  HELPED  Coach  Dave 
Webster’s  team  amass  27  team  points, 
far  ahead  of  runnerup  Thornton 
College,  which  collected  12 ‘A.  Third 
place  went  to  Moraine  Valley  College 
with  9>/2,  while  Waubonsee  and  Joliet 
Junior  College  rounded  out  the  field 
with  3  and  2 'A  points,  respectively. 

Sparking  the  Chaps’  surge  was 
number  one  singles  titlist  Xahn 
Trimmer  of  Hinsdale,  who  whipped 
Joliet’s  Chris  Agnich  6-1,  6-0  for  the 
championship,  and  Jill  David  of 
Lombard,  who  took  the  number-two 
singles  title  with  a  forfeit  triumph  over 
Thornton’s  Colleen  Murray. 


Trimmer  and  David  also  teamed  up 
for  the  top  doubles  title  with  a  forfeit 
victory  over  Thornton’s  Murray  and 
Amy  Kennedy. 

IN  NUMBER-THREE  singles,  Jan 
Onnezi  of  Bensenville  finished  first  with 
a  6-0,  6-2  pasting  of  Thornton’s  Adele 
Bruni  in  the  finals.  The  number-four 
crown  went  to  the  Chaps’  Mary 
Matysik  of  Lombard  who  topped 
Thornton’s  Cindy  Warner  6-0,  6-1. 

Onnezi  and  Matysik  also  claimed  the 
second  doubles  titles  after  winning  by 
forfeit  over  Thornton’s  Warner  and 
Charmaine  Ricks. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  singles  titles  went 
to  the  Chaps’  Jill  Thomas  and  Sue 
Purcell,  respectively.  Thomas  beat 
Moraine  Valley’s  Debbie  Flemming  6-3, 
6-2  in  the  finals  while  Purcell  upended 
Angie  Ach  in  a  three  set  duel,  6-7  (8-10 
in  the  tie-breaker),  6-2,  6-0.  The  victory 
avenged  Purcell’s  loss  to  Ach  earlier 
this  season. 

“This  was  another  outstanding  team 
effort  and  I  was  especially  pleased  with 
our  performances  at  number  five  and 
six  singles,”  said  Webster.  “Both 
Thomas  and  Purcell  played  excellent 
matches.” 


Buescher  leads  golfers 

Paced  by  a  strong  performance  from  sophomore  Corey  Buescher,  CD’s  golf  team 
took  home  fifth  place  honors  at  the  1984  Region  IV  tournament  Oct.  19  and  20  at 
the  Freeport  Country  Club. 

Buescher,  a  product  of  Glenbard  South  High  School,  finished  10th  in  the 
individual  competition  on  the  strength  of  his  two-round,  36-hole  total  of  162 
(81-81).  Last  year,  Buescher  earned  a  trip  to  the  National  Junior  College  Athletic 
Association’s  tournament  with  a  third-place  individual  showing. 

Coach  Warren  Wood’s  Chaparrals  totalled  673  team  points  in  the  11-team 
tournament,  captured  by  Lake  County  College  with  636  points.  Placing  second 
through  fourth  were  Black  Hawk  (653),  Rock  Valley  (655)  and  Joliet  (656). 

Rounding  out  the  field  were  Oakton  (681),  Moraine  Valley  (682),  Sauk  Valley 
(689),  Waubonsee  (702),  Highland  (705),  and  Carl  Sandburg  (730).  Highland  was 
the  tournament’s  host. 

Other  Chaparral  scores  include  168  by  Scott  Ballard  of  Downers  Grove,  169  by 
Jeff  Mackh  of  Downers  Grove,  180  by  Jeff  Vackle  of  Woodridge  and  182  by  Rich 
Dierckens  of  Glen  Ellyn. 

The  low  individual  score  of  the  meet  was  recorded  by  Lake  County’s  Chuck 
Thyfault  with  153  (77-76).  Lake  County  will  represent  Region  IV  in  the  NJCAA 
meet  June  8  in  Florida. 


UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 


BOBO’S 

DANCE  PARTY 

1622 N.  Mannheim  Rd. 

Stone  Park,  111.60165 
865-9768 

Saturday  (Oct.  17):  Halloween  Party 

Come  party  with  the  ghouls  and.goblins  and  enter  our 
Halloween  contest! 

1st  Prize:  $100 
2nd  Prize:  $50 
3rd  Prize:  $25 

4th  Prize:  Bottle  of  Champagne 

Tuesdays:  Bobo’s  Grand  Prize  Game 

$100 Cash  Prize  each  for  lucky  guy  and  gal. 

Wednesdays:  Jello  Wrestling 

Starring:  The  Chicago  Dolls 

Win  a  chance  to  Splish  &  Splash  with  a  Doll! 

Fridays:  Ladies  Night 

Free  drinks  for  ladies, 
from  9-11 

Watch  your  favorite  sports  or  music  videos  on  our 
spectacular  12ft.  screen. 


- Sports  briefs - 

Volleyball  tourney  set 

The  college  will  play  host  to  the  1984  Region  IV  volleyball  tournament 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Nov.  2  through  3. 

The  tournament  will  feature  the  region’s  top-12  teams,  the  first-and-second- 
place  survivors  from  six  qualifying  sectionals,  seeking  the  right  to  compete  in 
the  NJCAA  National  Tournament  Nov.  22  through  24  at  Miami  Dade 
Community  College  in  Florida. 

Region  pool  play  matches  will  be  played  Friday,  Nov.  2,  when  the  12  squads 
will  be  divided  into  four  pools  of  three  teams  each  for  round  robin  competition. 
The  top  two  squads  from  each  pool  then  advance  to  Saturday’s  single 
elimination  championship  matches. 

Teams  qualifying  for  the  region  tourney  and  times  of  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  matches  will  be  determined  following  state-wide  sectional  play 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  Oct.  26  through  27. 

Coach  Victoria  May’s  Chaparral  spikers,  17-5  this  season  and  in  the  hunt  for 
conference  honors,  will  compete  in  the  Joilet  Junior  College  sectional  this 
weekend,  attempting  to  qualify  for  the  region  tourney.  ' 

“We’ve  been  gearing  all  season  for  the  Region  IV  tournament,”  said  May. 
“Having  it  played  here  makes  it  even  more  special  to  our  team.” 

Alums  to  wrestle 

CD’s  wrestling  teams  of  the  past  will  challenge  members  of  Coach  A1 
Kaltofen’s  1984-85  Chaparrals’  squad  at  6:30  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  9,  in  the  CD 
Alumni  Association’s  sixth  annual  alumni  wrestling  meet. 

The  event,  which  will  feature  former  Chap  grapplers  who  have  chalked  up  a 
213-33  dual  meet  record  since  1970,  will  be  held  in  the  wrestling  room  of  the 
Physical  Education  and  Community  Recreation  Center. 

The  association  will  host  a  reception  following  the  meet  for  alumni,  team 
members  and  their  families  in  the  commons  area  of  the  PE  building. 

Former  CD  wrestlers  may  contact  Kaltofen  at  858-2800,  exts.  2318  or  2365. 


Sports  calendar 


OCT.  26  Soccer  —  2nd  round  sectionals,  time  and  place  TBA 
OCT.  26,  27  Women’s  volleyball  (A)  sectionals  at  Joliet,  TBA 
OCT.  27  Cross  Country  (A)  Region  IV  at  Triton,  1 1  a.m. 

OCT.  27  Football  (H)  Triton,  1  p.m. 

Women’s  tennis  (H)  regionals,  TBA 
OCT.  30  Women’s  volleyball  (A)  Chicago  State,  TBA 
OCT.  31  Soccer  —  Region  IV  tournament,  time  and  place  TBA 

Scoreboard 


Football 

DuPage  38,  Thornton  0 

DU  PAGE:  Scott  Francke,  6-yard  pass 
from  Mike  Buchholz  (Scott  Murniok  kick); 
Lorenzo  Davis.  12-yard  run  [Murnick  kick] 
Steve  Gresock,  3-yard  run  [Murnick  kick); 
Tony  Lisbon,  3-yard  pass  from  Buchholz 
(Murnick  kick);  Gresock,  1-yard  run  [Murnick 
kick);  Murnick,  25-yard  field  goal. 


Women’s  tennis 
Region  IV,  Section  I  meet 
Oct.  20  at  Waubonsee 
FINAL  TEAM  STANDINGS —  1,  DUPAGE 
27.  2,  Thornton  12’/s .  3,  Moraine  Valley  9’/t . 
4,  Waubonsee  3.  5,  Joliet  2Vr  . 

Championship  matches 

FIRST  SINGLES— Xanth  Trimmer,  Du 
Page,  d.  Chris  Agnich,  Joliet,  61,  60; 
SECOND  SINGLES- Jill  David,  Du  Page, 
d.  Colleen  Murray,  Thornton,  forfeit;  THIRD 
SINGLES— Jan  Onnezi,  Du  Page,  d.  Adele 


Bruni,  Thornton,  60,  62;  FOURTH 

SINGLES—  Mary  Matysik,  Du  Page,  d.  Cindy 
Warner,  Thornton,  60,  61;  FIFTH  SIN¬ 
GLES— Jill  Thomas,  Du  Page,  d.  Debbie 
Flemming,  Moraine  Valley,  63,  62;  SIXTH 
SINGLES— Sue  Purcell,  Du  Page,  d.  Angie 
Ach,  Moraine  Valley,  67  [168],  62,  60; 
FIRST  DOUBLES— David  and  Trimmer,  Du 
Page,  d.  Amy  Kennedy  and  Murray,  Thorn¬ 
ton,  forfeit;  SECOND  DOUBLES— Matysik 
and  Onnezi,  Du  Page,  d.  Charmaine  Ricks 
and  Warner, Thornton, forfeit. 

Cross  country 

Carthage  invitational— Oct.  20 
FINAL  TEAM  STANDINGS— 1,  North 
Central  41;  2,  Wisconsin-Parkside  52;  3,  Wis- 
consin-Osh  Kosh  103;  4,  Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point  125;  5,  Wheaton  134^6,  Luther  137;  7, 
Illinois  Benedictine  213;  8,  Calvin  247;  9  DU 
PAGE  267;  10,  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  299; 
11,  Carroll,  308;  12,  Chicago  327;  13,  Wis- 
consin-Platteville  392;  14,  North  Park  424; 
15,  Washington-St.  Louis  452;  16,  Lewis  469; 
17,  Maryville  492;  18,  Illinois-Chicago  519; 
19,  Elmhurst  533;  20, Concordia  570. 


NOW  HIRING 

FOR  OUR  NEW  STORE  OPENING 
IN  GLEN  ELLYN 
AT  ROOSEVELT  &  LAMBERT 

I  Come  join  the  WENDY’S  team!  We  are  looking  for  full  and  part  time  employees! 

for  day,  evening  and  night  shifts.  Work  in  a  pleasant  and  exciting  environment  ! 
I  We  offer  flexible  hours  and  employee  meal  discounts.  We  pay  for  experience  ! 
[  Minimum  starting  wage  is  $4  per  hotir. 


WENDY’S-CAROL  STREAM 


424  S.  Schmale 
(312)668-4790 


820  E.  Roosevelt 

WENDY  S-LOMBARD  (312)495-2730 

Please  apply  in  person  Monday  through  Friday,  from  10am  — 7pm  and  Saturday! 
from  9am— 3pm. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H 
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Chaps  down  Thornton,  face  Triton 

The  Chuns  timed  im  _  1. 1 _ • 


The  Chaps  tuned  up  for  their 
showdown  against  conference  leader 
Tnton  at  1  p.m.  Saturday  by  limiting 
the  Bulldogs  from  Thornton  College  to 
72  yards  in  total  offense  in  a  38-0 
victory  Oct.  20  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

Led  by  the  tackling  of  Deion  Melvin 
(Aurora),  Joe  Bergin  (Elmhurst),  and 
Dave  Schroedter  (Glen  Ellyn),  the 
Chaps’  defensive  platoon  held  Bulldog 
runners  to  20  net  yards  in  21  carries. 

Thornton  quarterback  Matt  Zondor 
fared  no  better  with  52  yards  on  seven 
completions  in  19  aerials. 

THE  TRIUMPH,  the  second  straight 
lopsided  win  for  the  DuPagers  (34-0 
over  Grand  Rapids  College  last  week), 
extended  to  11  quarters  their  shutout 
string  and  improved  the  overall  record 
of  Coach  Bob  MacDougall's  squad  to 
6-2,  including  4-2  in  conference  play. 

“This  was  another  solid  performance 
for  us,  both  offensively  and  defensive¬ 
ly,"  said  MacDougall.  “We  took  control 
early  and  were  able  to  play  a  lot  of 
different  people,  but  the  real  test  comes 
Saturday  with  Triton.” 

Also  tuning  up  for  Triton  was  the 
DuPage  offense,  which  rolled  up  472 
yards  and  28  first  downs,  sparked  by 
344  yards  rushing. 

Powering  the  ground  assault  was 
freshman  fullback  Steve  Greaock,  who 
raised  his  season’s  total  yardage  to  915 
in  just  104  rushes  (8.8  per  carry)  with 
103  yards  on  17  carries  and  two 
touchdowns. 

The  5-9,  210-pound  G  resock  scored  on 
runs  of  one  and  three  yards  to 
complement  a  pair  of  TDs  thrown  by 
quarterback  Mike  Buchholz  (Wheaton), 
who  connected  with  Tony  Lisbon 
(Glenbard  North)  for  three  yards  and 
wide  receiver  Scott  Francke  on  a 
six-yarder  that  started  the  Chaps’ 
scoring  parade. 

THAT  FIRST-QUARTER  touch¬ 


uuanitrtDft^  Mint  UUUHOLZ,  who  threw  two 

touchdown  passes,  combined  with  tough  Chaps’  de¬ 
fense  led  by  Deion  Melvin,  Joe  Bergin  and  Dave 


Schroedter,  to  swamp  Thorton  38-0.  CD  hosts  top-ranked 
Triton  Saturday  at  1  p.m. 


down  came  with  6:44  to  go  and  followed 
a  10-yard  punt  by  the  Bulldogs’  Dan 
Polewski,  who  kicked  out-of-bounds  at 
the  DuPage  19  following  a  strong  rush 
by  Schroedter  and  Rob  Little  (Darien). 

CD  then  clicked  for  21  points  in  the 
second  quarter,  a  12-yard  TD  run  by 
freshman  tailback  Lorenzo  Davis  at  the 


10:40  mark;  Gresock's  three-yard  score 
at  5:57;  and  Buchholz'  strike  to  Lisbon 
with  just  six  seconds  left  in  the  half. 

At  the  half,  MacDougall’s  marauders 
held  a  248-43  edge  in  yardage  and  a 
16-3  lead  in  first  downs. 

THE  SECOND  half  proved  no  better 
for  Thornton  (1-7  overall  and  0-6  in  the 


N4C),  which  could  muster  only  one 
more  first  down  play  in  the  final  two 
quarters. 

Gresock’s  one-yard  burst  made  it 
34-0  with  5:14  left  in  the  third  period 
and  the  fifth  Scott  Mumick  (Roselle) 
extra  point  kick  made  it  35-0. 


Former  Trib  writer  recalls  the  past 


for  the  Trip  and  he  was  very  lax  in  his 
reporting,  especially  in  boxing.” 


FRANK  M  ASTRO  OF  Hinsdale  as  he  appeared  while  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Mastro,  now  80  and  retired,  considers  boxing  his  favorite 
sport,  although  he  admits,  “It’s  nothing  like  it  used  to  be.’’ 


By  KATIE  SHULTZ 

A  person  has  to  love  his  work  to 
enjoy  it,  according  to  a  former 
newspaper  sports  writer  who  has  left  a 
deep  imprint  on  the  memories  of  many 
sports  fans. 

Frank  Mastro,  80,  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  where  from  1930  to 
1969  he  made  his  living. 

“THE  TRIBUNE  is  the  best 


newspaper  of  all  time,”  says  Mastro, 
who  now  lives  in  Hinsdale  with  his  wife 
Ann  and  daughter  Pat. 

Mastro’s  interest  in  writing  took  off 
when,  at  age  26,  he  was  working  in  a 
public  relations  office  as  a  messenger. 

“I  didn’t  like  the  way  sports  were 
being  reported,”  said  Mastro.  “Walter 
Eckersall,  a  former  all-American  quar¬ 
terback  at  that  time,  was  writing  sports 


THIS  FRUSTRATED  Mastro,  who 
decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

“I  wrote  an  article  on  boxing  and 
sent  it  to  Arch  Ward,  the  sports  editor 
at  that  time,”  Mastro  recalled.  “I  never 
heard  from  him,  but  three  days  later, 
my  article  appeared  in  the  sports 
section,  word  for  word.” 

Mastro  continued  to  submit  stories 
to  Ward,  who  eventually  started 
sending  him  small  checks  in  return,  but 
his  articles  never  carried  a  by-line. 

“They  were  very  difficult  to  get  in 
those  days,  and  I  wasn’t  even  on  the 
payroll,”  Mastro  explained.  “One  day,  I 
asked  if  I  could  type  my  stories  there, 
and  Ward  let  me.  Soon  after,  my 
initials  appeared  on  the  bottom  of  the 
articles.  That  had  never  been  done 
before.” 

SHORTLY  AFTER  Eckersall  died  in 
1930,  Mastro  was  offered  the  sports- 
writer’s  post,  and  he  took  it,  even 
though  the  pay  was  only  half  of  what 
he  earned  from  his  public  relations  job 
and  from  commentating  at  boxing 
tournaments  sponsored  by  the  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

Boxing  is  Mastro’s  favorite  sport, 
although  he  admits  that  “it  started  to 
lose  its  popularity  in  the  sixties  and 
today  it’s  nothing  like  it  used  to  be.” 
As  a  reporter,  he  would  watch  a  fight 
that  would  last  until  10  p.m.  and  have 
to  turn  in  his  story  by  10:45  p.m. 

But  the  pressure  was  worth  it  — 
Mastro  met  such  boxing  greats  as 
Muhammed  Ali,  Rocky  Marciano,  Joe 
Louis,  Primo  Camera  and  Jack 
Dempsey. 

WHILE  ON  the  sports  beat,  he  also 
reported  on  polo,  golf  and  tennis,  and 
during  World  War  II,  he  authored  a 


column  called  “Sports  in  Service,” 
which  dealt  with  athletic  competitions 
at  different  military  bases. 

Hanging  on  the  walls  of  his  den  is  a 
drawing  of  Mastro  when  he  was 
younger,  sitting  at  his  desk,  cigar-in¬ 
mouth.  The  piece  bears  the  signatures 
of  everyone  he  worked  with,  a  gift  given 
to  him  at  retirement. 

“I  was  the  first  newspaper  reporter 
ever  to  get  a  testimonial  when  I  left,” 
said  Mastro. 

The  testimonial,  written  by  David 
Condon  in  1969,  calls  Mastro  “the 
champion  of  the  Midwest’s  boxing 
writers,  a  man  whose  dedication  has 
become  as  rare  as  the  million-dollar 
gate.” 

MASTRO  ALSO  has  a  certificate  of 
appreciation  signed  by  such  sports 
broadcasters  as  Brent  Musburger,  Lou 
Boudreau,  Jack  Brickhouse  and  Johnny 
Morris. 

On  the  walls  of  his  basement  hang 
puzzles,  all  assembled  by  Mastro.  They 
are  pictures  of  Norman  Rockwell's 
cover  designs  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Putting  together  these  puzzles  is 
one  of  Mastro’s  favorite  pasttimes. 

Mastro  also  is  the  proud  owner  of  an 
old  roll-top  desk,  where  compartments 
contain  index  cards  —  personal  files 
Mastro  kept  on  the  athletes  he  covered. 
They  serve  as  reminders  of  his  past. 

“THIS  WAS  the  last  wooden  roll-top 
desk  in  the  Tribune  building,”  said 
Mastro.  “They  began  replacing  them 
with  steel  ones,  but  they  never  took 
mine.  When  I  retired,  they  gave  it  to 

ft 

me. 

Mastro  reflects  back  on  his  life 
proudly,  and  claims  he  wouldn’t  change 
a  thing. 

“It  was  hard  work,  but  I  loved  my 
job;  I  was  very  dedicated,”  he  said. 


SG  board  seeks  more  participation 


,  By  KAREN  SCHULTZ 

Five  new  board  members  were  elected 
Oct.  17  to  serve  as  student  government 
directors  for  the  1984-1985  school  year. 

Theresa  Richier,  serving  her  first 
term,  would  primarily  like  to  work  on 
‘‘creating  a  better  connection”  with  the 
student  body  and  SG.  Richier  feels 
people  aren’t  getting  involved  ‘‘because 
they  aren’t  getting  informed  well.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  input,”  she  said. 
‘‘SG  is  here  to  help  students.” 

Kristen  Morkunas  and  Sarah  Chase, 
also  serving  their  first  term,  would  like 
to  see  SG  dealing  with  students  on  a 
personal  basis.  Morkunas  and  Chase 
feel  that  student  participation  is  a  must 
in  order  for  SG  to  succeed  and  “would 
welcome  suggestions,  complaints  and 
fresh  ideas.”  They  would  like  to  see  the 
game  room  opened  at  night  to  serve  the 
night  students.  They  would  also  like  to 
see  chairs  put  in  some  of  the  empty 
lounges  on  the  upper  floors. 

WAYNE  CERNE  has  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  himself  with  school  policies  that 
will  benefit  students.  Ceme  would  like 
to  see  a  table  set  up  for  a  book 
exchange  near  the  bookstore  for 
competitive  reasons. 

“The  students  aren’t  receiving  e- 
nough  money  from  the  bookstore 
exchange  policy,”  he  said. 

The  trees  planted  around  CD  lose 
their  leaves  in  the  winter,  leaving  no 
protection  from  the  strong  winds. 

“Pine  trees  should  be  planted  around 
campus  to  break  the  winds,”  said 
Ceme. 

"Teachers  should  publicly  announce 


COURIER  photo  by  Pat  Timmers 


NEW  SG  BOARD  of  directors  meets 
sideline. 

to  classes  that  students  can  make 
money  by  being  involved  in  the  CD 
tutor  program,”  he  suggested.  “Stu¬ 
dents  can  leave  their  name  on  file  and 
when  a  person  is  in  need  of  help,  he  can  • 
come  to  the  SG  office  and  ask  to  see  the 
file.” 

BOB  CAMERON,  serving  his  second 
term,  would  like  to  advertise  SG 
policies  and  offer  a  suggestion  box  "to 
let  students  have  a  chance  to  voice  their 
opinions.  Director  would  be  stationed  at 
the  box  to  help  inform  students  about 
SG  and  answer  any  questions. 


amid  a  Hurry  of  agendas  and  paperwork  as  advisor  Lucille  Friedli  looks  on  from 


“Other  universities  have  a  savings 
card  which  allows  students  to  get 
discounts  at  stores  and  businesses 
around  the  district,”  Cameron  said. 
“This  system  will  not  only  benefit 
students,  but  it  will  be  free  advertising 
and  could  boost  sales  for  those 
participating.” 

Cameron  feels  that  night  school 
students  should  be  able  to  voice  then- 
wants  and  needs  to  SG  and  he  would 
like  to  see  SG  set  up  tables  in  the 
hallways  where  they  could  offer 
information  and  listen  to  suggestions. 


Naperville  police  are  searching  for 
clues  to  the  disappearance  of  Bob 
Cameron,  director  of  public  relations 
for  student  government. 

He  was  last  seen  by  his  parents 
last  Friday,  Oct.  26,. when  he  left  to 
pick  up  hi*  girlfriend  and  attend  a 
party. 

Anyone  with  information  concern¬ 
ing  Cameron's  whereabouts  is  urged 
to  contact  either  the  Naperville 
police  department  or  any  SG 
member. 


New  directors  meet  amid  protests 


Dissent  continues  over 
Heafey  disqualification 


Courier  columnist  and  unsuccessful 
write-in-candidate  for  the  board,  was 
appointed  as  acting  finance  committee 
chairman. 

Strum  said  that  he  would  consider 
appointing  Laughlin  to  the  board  after 


he  had  proven  himself  on  the  finance 
committee. 

Laughlin  accepted  the  position 
saying,  "I  felt  we  needed  somebody  to 
get  the  job  done.” 


By  JAMES  HOWARD  y 

The  new  SG  board  of  directors  met 
for  the  first  time  Oct.  24,  with  executive 
director  Stacy  Burke  explaining  the 
minutes  of  the  Oct.  17  meeting  but  not 
including  the  comments  of  candidate 
Wayne  Cerne,  who  had  burst  into  the 
session  to  protest  the  disqualification  of 
incumbent  candidate  Bill  Heafey  from 
the  fall  elections. 

Heafey  was  declared  ineligible  during 
the  recent  elections  because  campaign 
workers  were  soliciting  votes  on  his 
behalf  too  close  to  the  polling  area. 

BURKE  TOLD  the  board  that  the 
comments  were  omitted  from  the 
minutes  because  the  interruption  did 
not  come  during  the  time  allowed  for 
public  comments  and  that  she  had  not 
recognized  Cerne  to  address  the  board. 

During  the  Oct.  17  meeting,  Heafey’s 
disqualification  was  announced  by  the 
election  committee. 

In  that  same  session,  Heafey 
announced  his  resignation  and  walked 
out  of  the  room.  Moments  later,  Ceme 
entered,  saying,  “I  don’t  believe  you 
disqualified  Bill  for  something  that 
stupid.” 

Burke  then  told  Ceme  that  he  was 
interrupting  the  meeting  and  Ceme  left 
the  room. 


In  the  board-approved  minutes  of  the 
meeting,  Ceme  is  listed  as  “also  present 
but  late.”  The  Ceme  outburst  is  not 
mentioned. 

ORIGINALLY,  SG  was  to  hear  the 
Heafey  appeal  but  because  the  full 
board  was  not  present,  the  appeal  has 
been  postponed. 

Although  Heafey  was  not  at  the 
meeting,  he  did  manage  to  keep  things 
popping. 

During  the  meeting,  Sam  Stone  of 
Kernel  Pops,  a  Hometown-based  pop¬ 
corn  machine  distributor,  wheeled  a 
popcorn  machine  into  the  meeting  and 
asked  for  Heafey.  Stone  said  that 
Heafey  had  arranged  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  machine. 

Burke  said  that  she  was  "unaware  of 
this  event.” 

Prior  to  his  resignation,  Heafey  had 
planned  the  demonstration  but  had  not 
informed  Burke. 

MARK  GELLER  of  student  activi¬ 
ties  took  Stone  to  another  room  for  the 
demonstration.  Ron  Strum,  SG  presi¬ 
dent,  appointed  four  members  of  the 
board  to  view  the  demonstration  and 
report  back  to  the  board. 

When  the  meeting  was  adjourned, 
the  board  sampled  the  popcorn. 

In  other  SG  news,  Kelley  Laughlin, 


Courtyard  designed  to 
accompany  arts  center 

By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

A  concrete  courtyard  with  fountains  and  shrubbery  will  be  built  next  to  the 
new  fine  arts  center  for  about  $300,000,  according  to  Ron  Lemme,  vice  president 
of  planning  and  information. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  project  Oct.  17  after  $27,000  had  been 
spent  on  architectural  fees. 

The  plaza  is  designed  for  studying,  social  activities,  concerts,  small 
performances  and  may  include  lunchtime  services,  Lemme  said.  The  facility  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  with  the  Arts  Center  in  the  spring  of  1986.  - 

The  area,  surrounded  by  the  PE,  IC,  and  Art  buildings  and  a  proposed  lake, 
is  about  two  acres,  according  to  Michael  J.  Mistele  of  the  Wight  and  Co. 
architect  firm,  who  designed  the  plaza.  Roughly  30,000  to  40,000  square  feet  — 
slightly  less  than  half  the  area  —  will  be  covered  with  grass,  shrubbery,  trees 
and  highly  finished  concrete  that  resembles  marble,  he  said. 

The  courtyard  is  designed  with  severed  levels,  and  it  will  include  two  water 
fountains  —  one  cascading  —  a  stage  area,  a  sloped  hill  for  small  audiences,  a 
deck  over  the  lake,  a  ramp  for  the  handicapped  and  lawn  furniture. 

Lunchtime  services  and  sculpture  may  eventually  be  included,  Lemme  said. 

Discussion  of  the  courtyard  project  began  about  two  years  ago,  but 
preliminary  drawings  were  not  made  until  one  year  ago,  he  added. 

The  Wight  firm,  which  designed  the  PE  building,  bookstore,  and  arts  center, 
was  awarded  the  architectural  contract. 

Construction  bidding  will  begin  around  January,  according  to  Mistele. 

“The  opening  ceremonies  will  hopefully  coincide  with  the  art  center's,” 
Lemme  said. 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


IN  MEMORIl 


$fffi*se-4rees  .-were  pfithted  &y 
College  of  Du  Page  $tn  den  is  andfacuitymt 
M**V  S:  1970;' to  commemorate  studertif%M 
demonstrations  protesting  this  country’s^ 
Mraston  of  Cdthbodia.  ;‘;|S| 

On  May  19*0,  fofir  students  were  killed. 
H  ounded  at  &q*if Me 
dtjuct  ibtt  Stale  tfnWti  .«J|* 
nts  were  killed  and  nine  unfunded. 
May  fheirspirit  live  on  in  these  trees. 
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Holiday  tickets 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  the 
student  activities  box  office  for  “The 
Nutcracker”  at  Arie  Crown,  Dec.  22,  2 
p.m.;  “A  Christmas  Carol,”  Goodman 
Theater,  Dec.  22,  2  p.m.;  “Andy 
Williams  Christmas  Show,”  Rialto 
Square  Theater,  Joliet,  Dec.  16;  Guy 
Lombardo  orchestra,  Rialto  Square 
Theater,  Joliet,  Dec.  15;  and  Chuck 
Mangione,  Norris  Cultural  Arts  Center, 
St.  Charles,  Feb.  8. 

Entertainment  '84  discount  coupon 
books  are  available  for  $25. 

Tickets  are  also  on  sale  at  the  box 
office  for  Yul  Brenner  in  “The  King  and 
I”  at  Arie  Crown,  Nov.  17  at  2  p.m.  The 
tickets  are  for  the  main  floor  only  and 
cost  $20. 

The  box  office  has  tickets  for  the 
Chicago  Symphony’s  University  Night 
Series  of  three  concerts  (Nov.  21,  Feb. 
16  and  May  10)  for  $30.  The  seats  are 
on  the  main  floor  in  row  E. 


COURIER  photo  by  Pat  Timm  era 

PLAQUE  WAS  INSTALLED  af  southwest  corner  of  Lambert  Road 
and  22nd  Street  Oct.  25  to  mark  planting  of  trees  by  CD  students  during 
1 970  Kent  State  tragedy. 


Duo  recital 

Penelope  Crawford  and  Enid  Suther¬ 
land,  members  of  the  Ars  Musics 


presents 

MURPHV  MANIA  « 


Steamboat 


Arrangements  by 
ECHO  TRAVEL  INC. 


COMPARED  TO  OTHER  SKI  AREAS, 

STEAMBOAT  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  BE  IN  DECEMBER, 

,  FILLED  WITH  YOUNG  PEOPLE  FROM  ALL  OVER  THE  NATION, 
ITS  A  GREAT  TIME  YOU  DON’T  WANT  TO 

THE  OFFICIAL  "MURPHV  MANIA"  PACKAGE  INCLUDES: 

—  Full  package  includes  round  trip  air  transportation  with  motor  coach  transfers  to 
Steamboat.  You  will  depart  December  15  and  will  return  December  21.  Coaches 
we  use  are  the  most  modern  and  fully  equipped  available.  (Air  fare  is  subject  to 
change.) 

—  Si*  nights  accommodations  at  luxury  condominiums  located  right  in  Steamboat 
Village.  Primary  accommodations  will  be  at  the  Timber  Run  Condominiums. 

Accommodations  include  a  fireplace,  full  kitchen,  bar/counter  area,  color  TV. 
balcony,  outdoor  healed  pool,  saunas,  and  hot  tubs. 

—  A  four  out  of  five  day  souveni^ photo  lift  ticket  at  Steamboat. 

—  Full  time  travel  reps  to  throw  parties  and  take  good  care  of  you 

—  A  great  schedule  of  parlies  and  activities  including  hot  tub  happy  hours,  giant 
blowout  parties,  lots  of  free  beer,  good  music,  and  some  great  times. 

—  Coupon  books  with  discounts  at  local  establishments. 

—  Optional  side  trips  to  Vail  and  Copper  Mountain. 

—  Optional  ski  rentals  at  only  $6.50/ day  for  top-name  equipment. 

—  Optional  6ki  lessons  for  all  types  of  skiers  at  reduced  rales. 

—  All  taxes  and  tips  included. 


MISS. 


An  Early  Season  Trip  For  People  Who  Like  Skiing  Or  Just  Love  A  Great  Time 


£t\  -R  F*  DRIVING  PACK, 

Mk  M  WITHOUT  AIR 

KfJ  JL  ^  DECEMBER  IS  - 

gt\  FULL  PACKAGl 

WS  -«  WITH  AIR 

K/J  ^  ^  DECEMBER  IS  - 


SIGN  UP  NOW  AT 

CARLOS  MURPHY’S  RESTAURANT 

1461  BUTTERFIELD  ROAD 

DOWNERS  GROVE 

SEE  ANYONE  AT  THE  FRONT  DESK 

OR  FOR  MORE  INFO 

CALL  462-2888  (9am  -  5pm) 


Baroque  Ensemble,  will  present  a  duo 
recital  on  fortepiano  and  viola  da 
gamba  at  9  a.m.  and  10  a.m.  Thursday, 
Nov.  8,  in  SRC  1024A. 

The  free  concerts  are  open  to  the 
public. 

Data  base  overview 

A  seminar  on  data  base  overview  will 
be  offered  by  CD’s  Business  and 
Professional  Institute  Saturday,  Nov. 
17,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  the  Hilton 
Inn,  Lisle. 

The  fee  is  $95. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Karen  Zeleny,  program  coordinator,  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2714. 

Blood  pressure  screening 

CD’s  health  service  will  conduct  a 
free  blood  pressure  screening  Monday, 
Nov.  5.  Nurses  will  be  stationed  in  both 
the  first  and  second  floor  lobbies  in  the 
Student  Resource  Center  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  and  in  Health 
Service,  Room  3H,  in  the  Instructional 
Center  from  7  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 

Big  brothers,  sisters 

Orientation  meetings  for  parents  who 
wish  to  learn  more  about  the  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  program  of  Fami¬ 
ly  Service  Association  of  DuPage  will 
be  held  at  402  W.  Liberty  Dr., 
Wheaton,  at  10  a.m.,  Nov.  17  and  Dec. 
15. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
682-1802. 

Want  to  teach? 

“I’d  Like  to  Be  a  Teacher,  but  No 
Jobs  Are  Out  There”  will  be  the  topic 
of  a  “career  hotline”  sponsored  by  main 
campus  counseling  and  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  faculty  Wednesday, 
Nov.  7  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  IC  3043 

Job  opportunities  in  education, 
courses  to  take  and  places  to  transfer 
are  among  the  topics  scheduled  to  be 
explored  by  Mike  Bachmann  (educa¬ 
tion)  and  Susan  Rhee  (counseling). 

Cookies  and  coffee  will  be  available. 

World  cruise  film 

The  film  “The  Great  World  Cruise  of 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  2”  will  be  shown 
Sunday,  Nov.  4,  through  CD’s  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Travel  series. 

The  film  will  be  presented  Sunday, 
Nov.  4  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  York  High 
School  auditorium,  355  West  St. 
Charles  Road,  Elmhurst. 

The  film  focuses  on  an  80-day  cruise 
to  24  ports  of  call,  from  Barbados  to 
Bangkok. 

Tickets  at  $3  each  are  available  at  the 
door. 


PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Portraits—  Portfolios—  Promotionals 

980-1316 

Special  Christmas  Packages 
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DuPage  calendar 


ay  to  Dec.  5 
Registration  for  returning  students 
by  appointment  only. 

}ov.  2-3  > 

]  Hollywood  collectibles  super  fair 
onsored  by  student  activities.  About 
0,000  collectibles  for  sale  including 
Jovie  posters,  stills,  scripts,  photos 
od  films.  Fifty  national  dealers. 
Luction  and  continuous  film  showings. 

a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Friday;  9  a.m.  to  6 
Lm.  Saturday;  Campus  Center,  Build- 
hg  K.  General  admission  $3.  CD 
udents  $1  in  advance, 
lov.  4 

1  Adventures  in  Travel:  “The  Great 
yorld  Cruise  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Travel  film  narrated  by  Doug 
ones.  A  look  at  24  ports  of  call,  from 
larbados  to  Bangkok.  7:30  p.m.,  York 
ligh  School  Auditorium,  355  W.  St. 


Charles  Road,  Elmhurst.  Admission  $3. 
Nov.  5 

Alumni  Association  executive  board 
meeting,  6:30  p.m.,  SRC  2057. 

Nov.  8 

Concert:  Chamber  Music  Society, 
Penelope  Crawford,  fortepiaho;  Enid 
Sutherland,  Baroque  cello.  Works  of 
Breval,  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Bach.  9 
and  10  a.m.,  SRC  1024A.  Free. 

Nov.  8  through  11;  15  through  18 
Musical:  “She  Loves  Me,”  by 
Masteroff,  Bock  and  Hamick.  Musical 
set  in  a  romantic  European  city  in  the 
1930  s.  James  Tucker,  guest  director; 
Lee  Kesselman,  musical  director.  8  p.m. 
(Thursday  through  Saturday )  and  2 
p.m.  (Sunday),  Performing  Arts  Center, 
Building  M.  General  admission  $5, 
students  and  seniors  $4. 


Police  beat 


jVeed  a  SP/iecial 
foi  a  b/iecia,/ fietbon? 
One  <y  a  Aind  Aandutoven 
Siftb  fiom  lAe  loom  of! 
CdalAleen  HoXla , 
WAealon.  665-4383 


Courier  elatsffltds 
get  results 

■  a at  a  lni/iiiff 

OnB  WQ9f! 


Oct.  21 

Tom  Lindblade  from  Alpha  was 
reported  to  have  left  keys  in  a  van  that 
he  borrowed  from  the  college  to  travel 
to  Kalamazoo.  The  keys  were  brought 
to  the  public  safety  office  by  Officer 
R.W.  Hampton. 

Officer  Hampton  reported  a  1981 
Chevy  Chevette  with  an  open  window 
in  the  parking  lot  by  the  motor  pool 
building.  The  officer  secured  the 
vehicle. 

Oct.  19 

Walter  Jones  from  operations  report¬ 
ed  a  fallen  painting  in  IC  2111A.  The 
painting,  which  was  not  hung  securely, 
fell  atop  a  desk,  shattering  a  cotlee  cup.’ 
No  other  damage  reported. 

Oct.  18 

Amir  Shakeryan  reported  the  theft  of 
his  tool  belt  and  tools  from  the 
maintenance  closet  across  from  IC 
1084.  All  the  items  were  found  in  the 
closet  the  next  day. 

Linda  Lucas  backed  into  Sheila 
Travis  in  the  SRC  parking  lot. 


knocking  out  her  left  headlight. 
Damage  to  both  cars  was  estimated  at 
under  $250. 

Bernard  Knepper  pushed  in  the  west 
door  of  the  Park  Farmhouse  at  7  a.m. 
when  he  found  a  key  broken  off  in  the 
lock,  causing  $100  damage  to  the 
drywall  and  doorframe.  Knepper  stated 
to  public  safety  that  “I’m  not  going  to 
wait  until  7:30  for  someone  to  open  the 
east  entrance.” 

Purima  Misra  collided  with  Christine 
McGowan  in  the  north  parking  lot 
while  McGowan  was  traveling  on  the 
east-west  access.  Damage  to  both  cars 
was  estimated  at  under  $250. 

At  1:37  a.m.,  Officer  William  S. 
Bridgeforth  IV  found  the  northwest  win¬ 
dow  of  the  Park  Farmhouse  open. 
Bridgeforth  entered  the  building,  but 
found  no  one  inside  and  was  unable  to 
tell  if  anything  was  missing.  He  was  not 
able  to  remove  his  key  from  the  lock  be¬ 
cause  the  tumbler  kept  rotating,  and  he 
broke  his  key  in  the  lock.  Bridgeforth 
then  exited  through  the  west  door. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 


FREE  L  UNCH  TIME  CONCERT 


-  DIRECT  FROM  HOLLYWOOD  - 

THE  HOLLYWOOD 
COLLECTIBLES  SHO  W 

*  100,000  Movie  Collectibles  on  sale 

including  posters,  photos,  films,  souvenirs,  scripts, 
comics  and  much  more. . . 

*  Film  Festival  featuring:  Rock  Around  the  Clock 

Night  of  the  Living  Dead,  Three  Stooges,  and  many 
more. . . 

Also: 

*  Auction  of  Rare  Movie  Collectibles 

Friday,  November  2, 11  am  —  9  pm 
Saturday,  November  3,  9  am  —  6  pm 


Campus  Center  —  Building  K 
Advance  tickets  for  students,  faculty  and  staff 
$1  Available  at  the  box  office 


$3  at  the  door 
$1  for  children  under  12 


0$ 


Tuesday,  Nov.  27, 1984 
11:30-  1:30  p.m. 

SRC  1st  FLOOR-STUDENT  LOUNGE 
■'4s  a  total  performer,  Jill  Holly  accompanies  herself  | 
effortlessly  on  the  six  and  twelve  string  guitars.  As 
outstanding  as  her  vocal  and  songwriting  abilities  are, 
her  accompaniment  is  as  strong  and  as  passionate  as 
both  her  vocals  and  compositions. 


7,ef°  Mf6r°oKS  tnbe'r 


DON'T  MISS: 

Fri,  Nov.  30,  8  p.m. 


THE  VIDEO  DANCE  NIGHT 
Campus  Center,  Building  K 
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Lesser  of  2  evils 

The  presidential  election  of  1984  is  already  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
cliffhanger. 

In  the  constant  quest  of  good  journalism,  we  on  the  COURIER  editorial 
board  feel  that,  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  politics  and  media 
coverage,  it  is  only  propter  that  we  endorse  a  major  candidate  in  what  may 
well  turn  out  to  be  an  election  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

In  1980,  President  Reagan  promised  the  American  people  lower  taxes, 
increased  military  spending,  a  balanced  budget  and  lowered 
unemployment. 

Under  Reagan’s  plan,  a  $3.6  billion  in  tax  relief  has  gone  to  the  0.2 
percent  of  the  population  with  the  highest  incomes,  while  $2.9  billion  was 
distributed  among  the  30  percent  with  the  lowest  income.  Federal  cutbacks 
in  social  security  and  welfare  have  put  the  burden  on  states,  forcing  them 
to  raise  taxes  and  expenditures  totaling  more  than  the  amount  saved  by 
cutting  federal  programs. 

Claiming  a  “window  of  vulnerability”  about  the  United  States,  Reagan 
has  increased  military  spending  blindly,  cost  being  no  obstacle  ($700  is  a 
little  too  much  to  be  spending  on  a  screwdriver,  even  if  it  can  only  turn 
F-14  screws). 

Along  with  material  spending,  psychological  preparations  for  war  have 
become  an  ingrained  habit  for  civilians  as  well  as  the  armed  forces.  The 
nuclear  arms  race  continues  to  escalate  daily,  and  detente  has  become  an 
archaic  term. 

In  addition,  President  Reagan’s  behavior  concerning  international 
relations  and  world  cooperation  is  nothing  less  than  childish.  He  has 
disregarded  international  law  where  it  conflicts  with  his  policies,  clearly 
shown  in  the  U.S.  invasion  of  the  sovereign  nation  Grenada  and  in  his 
refusal  to  accept  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  during 
the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors. 

Back  on  the  home  front,  any  freshman  college  student  can  predict  that 
increased  military  spending  coupled  with  tax  reductions  does  not  sp>ell 
balanced  budget.  Although  President  Reagan  did  not  invent  deficit 
spending,  he  certainly  has  perfected  it,  raising  the  national  debt  from  $.9 
trillion  to  nearly  $1.7  trillion  after  only  four  years  in  office.  This  addition  of 
funds  is  greater  than  that  of  all  administrations  combined  over  the  last  35 
years. 

Regarding  unemployment?  Well,  Reagan  is  the  first  president  to  add 
military  personnel  to  the  work  force  to  lower  figures.  Ingenious,  yes  —  but 
also  deceptive. 

We  don’t  need  dishonest  politicians.  Our  system  has  been  infested  by 
them  since  the  founding  of  the  political  process  we  call  a  democracy  — 
government  by  the  poople,  not  of  them,  is  the  law. 

We  at  The  COURIER  advocate  another  man  for  the  presidency  — 
a  different  typo  of  politician.  He  has  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  poace  — 
not  endanger  it.  He  wants  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  off  the  budget  deficit 
created  by  highly  inflated  military  sponding.  Consequently,  he’s  not  the 
most  well-accepted  candidate. 

But  at  least  he’s  honest. 

Some  say  he’s  not  a  leader.  But  Walter  Mondale  is  a  leader  in  his  own 
way.  A  leader  who  stands  for  his  own  morals,  not  for  those  dictated  to  him 
by  the  elite  or  the  corporate  rich. 

The  COURIER  supports  him  all  the  way. 

Are  we  really  better  off  than  we  were  four  years  ago?  Before  you  answer 
that  question,  take  a  look  around  you  —  do  you  see  a  government  for  all 
poople? 

Vote  Tuesday,  Nov.  6 

The  first  Tuesday  in  November  brings  two  very  distinct  rights  to 
American  citizens:  the  right  to  complain  about  the  president  and  his 
policies,  and  the  right  to  do  something  about  them  —  vote. 

By  not  exercising  the  latter,  one  loses  the  first  right.  By  voting,  one  has 
the  opportunity  to  remove  inadequate  public  servants  from  their  positions, 
or  reward  them  for  a  job  well  done  by  giving  them  another  term. 

Abstaining  from  the  ballot  endorses  undemocratic  ideals  and  spurns  the 
responsibility  that  all  American  citizens  are  obliged  to  keep  —  to  do  their 
part  to  promote  a  responsible,  democratic  government. 

The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  task  is  to  keep  informed  of  the  daily 
issues,  no  matter  how  trivial  they  may  seem.  They  eventually  lead  to 
rational(?)  decisions  on  the  part  of  our  public  trustees,  and  by  knowing 
how  they  voted  or  stood  on  these  topics,  one  becomes  better  informed  and, 
consequently,  a  conscientious  citizen. 

Not  keeping  informed  about  daily  happenings  is,  in  effect,  giving  up  an 
avenue  of  valuable,  knowledge.  College  students  know  how  precious 
knowledge  is  and,  if  carried  into  adulthood,  this  ideal,  if  broadened  in 
scope,  makes  one  well-rounded. 

Democracy  requires  an  informed  public.  That  is  the  goal  of  the  better 
forms  of  media.  If  citizens  don’t  take  the  time  to  keep  themselves 
informed,  then  the  idea  of  a  free  and  independent  press  reporting  facts  and 
leaving  the  choices  to  informed,  rational  voters  has  been  compromised. 

While  voter  apathy  is  no  secret,  it  still  remains  a  problem.  The 
COURIER  condemns  all  those  who  show  apathy  toward  voting  and  who 
cast  an  indiscriminate  ballot,  as  well  as  all  those  who  believe  in  such 
policies.  Why?  Well,  your  vote  is  your  personal  statement  on 
governmental  affairs. 

I  And  those  of  you  to  whom  this  philosophy  applies  —  we  at  the 
COURIER  would  certainly  toast  your  decision  —  but  we  simply  can’t 
afford  airfare  to  Leningrad. 

VOTE  ON  NOV.  6! 
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Commentary 

An  opposing  viewpoint 

1  1  By  CHRIS  ^AIELLO  1 

This  editorial  is  in  support  of  Ronald  Reagan  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

Why  am  I  —  as  the  Courier’s  opinion  editor  —  supporting  the  incumbent? 

I  wish  I  had  a  logical  answer,  but  I  don’t.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  agree  on 
every  part  of  Reagan’s  platform,  but  I  don’t.  Ultimately,  I’m  supporting  him  1 
because  I  can’t  support  Walter  F.  Mondale.  I  won’t  put  the  controls  of  a  world 
superpower  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  man.  Mondale  is  weak. 

Am  I  simply  voting  on  personality? 

MAYBE  I  AM,  but  doesn’t  the  Oval  Office  of  these  United  States  deserve  a 
man  that  can  lead,  will  lead?  Isn’t  leadership  —  high  caliber,  quality  leadership  — 
what  the  presidency  is  all  about? 

Mondale  just  strikes  me  as  a  real  pooch. 

As  for  the  issues,  Mondale  is  supportive  of  a  verifiable  nuclear  freeze. 

I  don’t  think  a  verifiable  freeze  is  possible.  History  is  my  example.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  do  it,  and  I  don’t  think  either  side  really  desires  one.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  ideological  enemies,  both  trying  to  impose  their 
values  on  other  countries  as  well  as  on  each  other.  We  need  nuclear  arms  to  deter 
each  other  from  invading  our  respective  soils. 

MONDALE  WOULD  DECREASE  defense  spending  while  raising  taxes  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  I  don’t  think  both  measures  are  necessary  for  balancing  the 
budget.  The  reason  Mondale  would  need  to  increase  taxes  is  because  he’d  increase 
social  programs. 

If  he  explained  his  ideas  for  new  programs  —  Rooseveltian  work  programs,  for  , 
example  —  perhaps  I  could  endorse  him,  but  he  hasn’t. 

Hasn’t  our  government's  altruism  been  abused  enough?  Too  many  people  on 
welfare  don’t  need  it.  Why  should  they  work  when  we’ll  take  care  of  them?  I’m  not  1 
saying  these  people  have  an  easy  life,  but  people  who  don’t  need  welfare  (i.e.  those  1 
who  own  Cadillacs,  diamonds  and  rubies)  shouldn’t  receive  welfare. 

Reagan’s  scrutinization  of  social  programs  and  subsequent  trimming  is  just. 
Mondale  is  too  weak  in  this  area,  letting  people  slide. 

“I  DON’T  LIKE  the  idea  of  more  dollars  being  taken  from  me.  Bogus  welfare 
recipients  really  put  the  bum  into  taxation. 

Also  the  number  of  non-nuclear,  conventional  weapons  for  our  military  needs  to 
be  increased.  A  weak  military  might  be'  too  tempting  for  the  Soviets.  The  United 
States  can’t  take  that  chance. 

This  election  has  given  the  American  public  a  different  choice.  The  bottom  line  is 
you  don’t  jump  off  a  cruise  ship  sailing  in  the  Caribbean  to  get  on  another  ship 
sailing  to  an  unknown  destination. 

Laughlin’s  Lampoon 


Maybe  you’re  just  too  inconsiderate  to 
think  of  your  fellow  human  beings  who 
also  have  to  put  up  with  the  messes 
that  you  leave  behind. 

"You  know,  they  have  people  to  pick 
this  stuff  up,”  said  my  old  friend  "CD 
Joe.”  Today  he  was  sporting  a  black 
beret  with  a  button  boldly  proclaiming 
"Question  Authority.” 

“If  everyone  picked  up  his  own  trash, 
those  guys  would  be  out  of  a  job,”  h( 
theorized. 

HEY  JOE1  These  people  have 
enough  to  do  keeping  the  floors  and  the 
bathrooms  clean  without  us  leaving 
empty  cups  and  shredded  paper  all  over 
the  place. 

As  Operations  Supervisor  Clifford 
Hayden  told  me,  “If  the  students  would 
clean  up  their  own  messes,  we  would 
have  more  time  to  do  the  dusting  and 
mopping  that  needs  to  be  done 
Students  shouldn’t  be  eating  or 
smoking  in  class,  either.  They  come 
here  to  study,  not  to  create  a  disorderly 
heap  of  rubbage.  They  wouldn’t  do  this 
at  home;  why  should  they  bring  their 
bad  habits  to  school?” 

And  what  do  some  of  the  people  who 
work  under  Hayden  say? 

“IT’S  LIKE  these  people  were  born 
in  the  jungle  or  something;  they're 
slobs!”  said  Chandeep  Kalra,  who  left 
the  staff  last  week. 

"They  leave  cigarette  butts  all  over 
the  floor  in  the  non-smoking  lounges." 
commented  Gene  McClellen,  adding. 
“It’s  really  a  shame.” 

Throwing  garbage  behind  the  radia¬ 
tors  is  a  problem,”  said  Merlin  Landen 
"I  wish  people  wouldn’t  do  that.  N 
causes  a  lot  of  extra  work  for  us  that 
could  be  devoted  to  things  that  really 
have  to  be  done.” 

IN  A  STRANGE  twist,  Zuher  Mash 
told  me,  “I  blame  the  teachers  for  a  lo1 
of  the  mess.  They  should  control  their 
students  from  leaving  trash  in  the 
classrooms.” 

“The  students  could  try  a  little 
harder,”  said  Garth  Siekerman. 

Unfortunately,  everyone  keeps  say¬ 
ing  that. 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 
When  does  litter  constitute  a  problem 
within  the  school  buildings? 


Does  the  trash  of  several  hundred 
students  have  to  take  on  life,  slithering 
through  the  hallways,  attacking  an 
unsuspecting  English  professor  in  late 
evening  hours,  or  does  the  current 
build-up  of  pop  cans  and  discarded 
papers  qualify  as  a  problem? 

While  walking  through  the  hallway 
the  other  day,  I  was  appalled  at  the 
extent  of  the  mess.  Trash  and  garbage 
literally  fills  some  areas  of  the  school, 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
inside  of  the  student  lounges. 

C’mon  kiddies,  let’s  get  our  act 
together.  WE  have  standards  to  set, 
seeing  that  we  were  just  nominated  one 
of  the  15  best  community  colleges  in 
the  United  States  by  representatives 
from  George  Mason  University.  For¬ 
tunately,  they  didn’t  notice  what  I  keep 
seeing  around  here  or  we  may  never 
have  received  that  honor.  Instead, 
observers  might  have  labeled  us  one  of 
the  15  best  garbage  heaps  in  the 
country. 

IT  DOESN’T  take  that  much  energy 
to  drop  your  litter  into  garbage  cans. 
So  why  all  the  refuse  laying  about  the 
school,  some  of  it  right  next  to  a  waste 
basket? 

I’m  sure  you’ve  all  seen  Woodsy  Owl 
preaching  to  little  kids  about  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  environment 
clean.  Hasn’t  this  simple  message 
struck  home?  Do  some  of  you  have 
brains  so  small  that  you  can’t  grasp  a 
simple  concept  presented  for  children? 
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By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

After  a  delicious  lunch  at  CD’s 
cafeteria  the  other  day,  I  ran  into  Thor, 
a  high  school  mate  of  mine.  He  was 
sitting  in  the  television  room  outside 
SRC  1020,  the  recreation  area,  crying. 

Most  people  try  to  avoid  Thor.  He’s  a 
strange  kind  of  a  guy,  but  seeing  this 
6-foot-4-inch,  280-pound  mass  shedding 
tears  like  a  lost  babe  compelled 
investigation.  I  asked  what  was  wrong. 

POINTING  TO  the  recreation  area 
and  drying  his  eyes,  he  said,  "That. 
That’s  a  disgrace  to  pool  halls  across 
America  and  a  threat  to  this  country’s 
security.” 

“Why?” 

“Look  at  the  place.  It’s  not 
smoke-filled.  There’s  no  low-hanging 


By  CAL  THOMAS 

In  language  reminiscent  of  a  decade 
ago  when  the  subject  was  Richard 
Nixon  and  the  debate  was  over  the 
“new”  versus  the  “old”  Nixon,  Walter 
Mondale  speaks  of  a  “new”  Reagan 
who,  faced  with  an  election,  wants  to 
talk  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
the  debate  about  whether  the  president 
has  changed  will  continue  for  the  rest  of 
the  campaign,  one  thing  is  for  sure  — 
the  Soviets  haven’t  changed.  Never 
have.  Never  will. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  not  only  looks  like  part  of  a 
totem  poll,  he  represents  a  system  that 
is  totem-like.  The  totem  never  moves, 
never  changes  its  expression,  but  the 
dancing  Indians  sometimes  pray  to  it, 
cajole  it  and  plead  with  it  to  give  them 
a  blessing.  Any  changes  are. thought  to 
come  from  the  totem  when,  actually, 
they  are  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  doing  the  dancing. 

Since  the  Soviet  walkout  from  the 
Geneva  arms  control  negotiations, 
nothing  has  changed  with  the  Soviet 
totem.  But  some  Americans  have  the 
great  wooden  faces  to  talk  with  us 
again. 

The  Soviet  totems  are  still  in 
Afghanistan,  still  determined  to  export 


plastic  chandeliers,  and  look  over 
there,  a  gumboil  machine  that  dispens¬ 
es  ping  pong  balls.  My  God,  what’s  this 
world  coming  to?”  Thor  asked.  “Even 
the  dirt  in  there  is  in  neat  piles.” 

“THOR,  IT’S  no  reason  to  get  upset. 
It’s  not  really  a  pool  hall.” 

“Hey,  pool  tables  is  pool  tables.” 

“Are.” 

“What?” 

“Never  mind.  What  are  you  trying  to 
tell  me?” 

“I’M  SAYING  that  this  place  is  a 
threat  to  our  national  security,"  Thor 
demanded. 

“Why?” 

“Why?  Why?!”  Thor  said,  towering 
suddenly  above  me. 

I  scurried  across  the  room  and  yelled, 
“Yeah,  why?”  After  all,  the  guy  is 
twice  my  size  and  he  appeared  severely 
distressed. 

“GET  BACK  here,”  Thor  said. 

I  slowly  returned  like  a  scolded  pup, 
and  Thor  grasped  the  back  of  my  neck, 
his  fingers  wrapping  around  my 
esophagus.  My  feet  dangled. 

Carrying  me  toward  the  recreation 
area,  Thor  voraciously  continued, 
"There  are  pretty  girls  in  there.  Pretty 
girls  don’t  belong  in  pool  halls.  And 


look  at  the  guys.  Jesus,  they  speak  for 
themselves.  Now  do  you  understand?” 

“Eh,  yes,  eh,  eh,  but,  eh,  I’d 
understand  much  better,  eh,  if  my 
brain,  eh,  had  some  oxygen.” 

THOR  DROPPED  me  and  I  clashed 
with  the  off-white  floor.  Thor  sat  on  the 
benches  —  exaggerate  the  plural  —  and 
clenched  his  skull  in  a  fit  of  anxiety. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  he  said 
despondently. 

“I’m  trying  to,  but  when  I  think 
national  security  I  think  nuclear 
deterrents.” 

“BAH,”  ROARED  Thor.  “The  arms 
build-up  is  simply  Reagan’s  way  of 
putting  more  people  to  work.  Pool  halls 
is  the  real  deterrent  to  invasion  of  the 
United  States.  Besides,  I’ve  been  in  pool 
halls  all  my  life,  and  those  guys  take 
radiation  baths  just  to  get  uglier  than 
ugly.  The  guys  in  your  recreation  area 
are  wearing  designer  jeans;  they’d 
panic  if  they  saw  a  butterfly,  and  most 
of  them  are  about  that  size.” 

My  throat  was  still  throbbing  so  I 
played  along. 

"Yeah,  you’re  right,”  I  said,  and 
continued  diplomatically,  “but  why  do 
you  think  pool  halls  are  our  primary 
deterrent?” 


-‘WELL  YOU  have  to  think  Russian 
for  a  moment,”  Thor  explained.  “First, 
the  guys  in  pool  halls  aren’t  your 
average  guy.  They  enjoy  chaos.  For 
them,  creating  havoc  is  fun.  The 
Soviets  don’t  need  the  hassle  of  trying 
to  control  a  group  like  this,  so  they 
don’t  even  bother  thinking  about  an 
invasion  of  the  United  States.  But  even 
more  so,  they  don’t  want  the  deformed 
girls.  They  already  have  enough  of 
those.” 

“Oh  I  see.”  At  least  that’s  what  I 
told  Thor.  “But  why  do  you  think  CD’s 
recreation  area  is  a  threat  to  the 
security  the  real  pool  halls  give  our 
country?” 

“Well,  if  the  Soviet  spies  see  pretty 
girls  in  pool  halls  —  ” 

“WAIT.  STOP.  1020  isn’t  a  pool  hall, 
it’s  a  recreation  area.  Joe  Comeau,  CD 
recreation  area  manager,  told  me  so.” 

“But  the  Soviets  don’t  know  that.  If 
they  see  a  bunch  of  pool  tables,  they’ll 
think  it’s  a  pool  hall.” 

“Right.  Just  go  on.” 

“Well,  if  the  Soviet  Union  finds  out 
that  pool  halls  are  attracting  pretty 
girls  and  feather-limbed  faggots,  they’ll 
get  the  motivation  to  take  over  the 
United  States  for  its  women  and  they’ll 
think  that  it  will  be  a  breeze.” 


New  Reagan 

YS. 

old  Reagan 

revolution  throughout  the  world,  still 
underwriting  Castro  and  still  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  philosophy  expressed  by 
every  Soviet  leader  since  Lenin  that 
"all  is  moral  if  it  advances  commu¬ 
nism.” 

STUDYING  INDIANLORE  is  an. 
education  and  often  fun.  Also  an 
education  and  not  so  much  fun  to 
examine  is  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet 
totem.  In  his  book,  "Survival  and 
Peace  in  the  Nuclear  Age,”  Laurence 
Beilenson  says,  “We  consider  ourselves 
sagacious  in  staking  our  survival  on 
treaties  with  the  USSR,  whose  ideology 
blesses  cheating  as  a  virtue.” 

We  would  also  do  well  to  consider  the 
words  of  Nikita  Khrushchev  who  said 
in  1961,  “The  fight  toward  disarma¬ 
ment  is  an  active  fight  against 
imperialism,  for  narrowing  its  war 
potential.” 

In  his  1984  report  to  the  Congress  on 
Soviet  arms  control  violations,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  cited  the  Soviet  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  Afghanistan  and 
Southeast  Asia  in  violation  of  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol  and  of  the  1972 
Biological  and  Toxic  Weapons  Conven¬ 
tion;  the  failure  by  the  Soviets  to 
provide  advance  notification  of  a 
Warsaw  Pact  military  maneuver  in 
September,  1981  involving  more  them 
25,000  troops  in  violation  of  the  1975 
Helsinki  Final  Act;  the  construction  of 
a  radar  station  near  Krasnoyarsk  in 


Siberia  in  violation  of  the  1972  U.S.  — 
Soviet  treaty  limiting  ABM  systems; 
and  electronic  encoding  of  signals  from 
missile  test  flights  in  violation  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

And  these  are  only  some  of  the  more 
recent  violations.  The  list  is  legion. 

PERHAPS  THE  major  psychological 
problem  we  have  had  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  belief  of  many 
that  an  unreasonable  man  or  system 
does  not  exist. 

We  think  that  because  we  want  peace 
and  are  willing  to  be  reasonable,  we  can 
persuade  the  Soviets  to  be  as  we  are. 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  warned  against  this  line  of 
thinking  two  years  ago  at  the  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Conference  in 


New  York  when  she  said  that  we  in  the 
West  have  been  guilty  of  projecting  our 
moral  principles  on  others  who  do  not 
share  them. 

Geraldine  Ferraro,  Democratic  vice- 
presidential  candidate,  accused  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  the  other  day  of  not  really 
having  changed  deep  down  inside 
where,  she  said,  he  still  believes  the 
Soviets  are  an  “evil  empire.”  Let  us 
hope  she  is  right.  If  she  is,  perhaps  the 
“new”  Reagan  will  have  learned  to  turn 
the  tables  on  the  Soviets  by  softening 
them  up  with  harmless  platitudes  while 
underneath  the  “old”  Reagan  under¬ 
stands  that  they  haven’t  changed  their 
basic  goal  of  world  conquest.  Only  that 
kind  of  realism  can  make  negotiations 
tolerable  and  productive  from  the 
United  States’  point  of  view. 


What  is  illusion?  How  does  it  get  started  and  perpetuated? 

Why  is  it  so  easy  for  the  human  psyche  to  buy  into  a  false  optimism? 

Where  are  the  youth  of  today  headed? 

What  effect  will  their  present  choice  have  on  their  future  lives  and  the  world 
they  will  soon  be  bringing  children  into? 

What  is  "strength"  as  related  to  world  peace  and  international  relations? 
What  does  the  record  show?  Historical  facts  relating  to  the  peaceful  actions 
of  the  candidates? 

What  are  the  best  qualities  we  possess  as  a  human  race? 

What  happens  when  we  emphasize  those  qualities  in  our  lives? 

What  are  some  of  the  less  desirable  qualities  in  our  human  nature? 

What  happens  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  succumb  to  them? 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  me? 

What  would  my  idealistic  future  be? 

When  I  am  older,  what  can  I  expect  to  eat? 

When  I  am  older,  where  can  I  expect  to  live? 

When  I  am  older,  will  it  be  hard  to  make  ends  meet? 

When  I  am  older,  will  I  be  able  to  work? 

When  I  am  older,  will  it  be  difficult  to  find  a  job? 

Am  I  safe  in  today’s  world  of  strained  international  relations? 

After  you  have  answered  these  questions  —  putting  your  candidate  to  the 
test  —  you  will  have  taken  an  essential  step  in  the  voting  process. 

EXAMINE  THE  CHOICES  AND  MAKE  YOUR  DECISION.  VOTE  ON 
TUESDAY,  NOV.  6  DO  YOUR  PART  TO  PROMOTE  RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT. 
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By  CHER1 ERDMAN 


Recent  months  have  seen  a  surge  of  publicity 
regarding  the  increase  of  eating  disorders 
among  women.  Some  of  this  material  has  been 
sensationalized  around  the  victim  without  clear 
information  as  to  what  an  eating  disorder  is,  the 
forms  it  can  take  on,  the  symptoms  or 
treatment.  As  a  CD  counselor  I  talk  with  many 
students  and  become  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
misinformation  circulating  on  this  subject. 

Eating  disorders  became  of  interest  to  me 
when  a  member  of  the  LRC  staff  told  me  that 
the  books  available  here  on  the  topic  are 
constantly  checked*out.  This  article  is  designed 

_ _  inform  students  about  eating  disorders, 

speficially  anorexia,  bulimia  and  compulsive  overeating. 

AN  EATING  DISORDER  is  simply  using  food  and  eating  for  reasons  other 
than  to  satisfy  physical  hunger.  This  obviously  implies  emotional  overtones  and 
using  food  for  other  reasons  besides  fuel  for  the  body.  Examples  of  food  abuse  are 
eating  when  not  hungry,  overeating,  overeating  and  occasionally  purging,  not 
eating  when  hungry,  and  extensive  fasting. 

When  these  behaviors  become  enmeshed  with  certain  emotional  and  situational 
events,  they  can  become  ritualized  into  the  extremes,  which  can  include  anorexia 
nervosa,  bulimia  or  compulsive  overeating. 

Just  what  do  anorexia  and  bulimia  mean? 

Both  of  these  eating  disorders  are  characterized  by  a  preoccupation  with  food 
combined  with  an  irrational  fear  of  being  fat.  Anorexia  is  a  dramatic  weight  loss 
from  continuous  self-starvation  or  from  severe  self-imposed  dieting. 

Bulimia  is  characterized  by  binging  and  then  purging  the  body  of  this  food 
through  self-induced  vomiting,  laxative  or  diuretic  abuse,  amphetamines  and/or 
excessive  exercise.  The  bulimic  has  frequent  weight  fluctuation  rather  than 
continuous  weight  loss. 

IN  ABOUT  HALF  of  the  cases,  anorexics  adopt  bulimic  episodes  in  the  course 
of  their  illness.  Some  bulimics  will  at  times  assume  anorexic  patterns. 

Occasionally,  anorexia  and  bulimia  can  be  traced  to  a  physical  or  biological  cause 


nrobW  H  gU?ndul"  disorder.  More  frequently,  though,  individuals  with  either 

whthTh.  H  ^  ltf^r°UgV  C°mbination  of  80cial  and  emotional  pressure  in 
which  they  displace  their  feelings  onto  food.  F 

wompTSni?f  i80lft!°n  011(1  low  self-esteem  frequently  characterize  these 

women,  although  many  of  them  are  quite  bright  and  successful  in  school 

h„f  0cbi8Veme“t  does  come  from  satisfaction  of  accomplishment, 

but  from  the  overwhelming  fear  that  they  may  fail  or  feel  rejected. 

Another  facet  of  the  problem  is  society’s  current  emphasis  on  thinness  and 

S°“®  md*vidual8  believe  they  are  inadequate  and  that  they  can 
only  be  acceptable  if  they  can  lose  more  weight. 

JSSSaM^VmA  CAN  occur  at  any  age,  but  young  people  seem  more 
susceptible,  especiaUy  around  puberty,  or  at  other  times  of  major  life  changes  and 
stresses,  such  as  when  a  move  from  home  is  being  considered 

characteristics  of  victims  with  anorexia-bulimia  include  extreme  weight 
change  hypothermia,  insomnia,  constipation,  skin  rash  and  dry  skin;  loss  of  fair 
and  nail  quality;  dental  caries;  and  amenorrhea. 

Behavioral  and  emotional  characteristics  include  unusual  eating  habits  and 
preoccupation  with  food;  hyperactivity  and  an  unusually  high  interest  in  exercise 
unusual  use  of  laxatives,  diuretics,  emetics  and  diet  pills;  a  low  sense  of  self-worth 
™“ntrol:  011(1  dlstorted  body  image  -  with  an  inordinate  fear  of  getting  fat 

GOMPULBfVE  OVEREATING  IS  more  related  to  bulimia  in  that  toe Iver^tor 
uses  food  to  deal  with  some  emotional  issue.  But  unlike  the  bulimic  the 
compulsive  overeater  does  not  try  to  purge  her  body  of  toe  excessive  calories 

ough  drastic  means.  She  may  be  on  various  diets  at  times,  but  the  binges  are 
not  directly  foUpwed  by  a  purge.  Food  usually  masks  some  other  emotional 
situation  that  she  is  trying  to  avoid  or  deny.  If  overweight,  she  usually  does  not 
like  her  fat  and  has  a  tendency  to  blame  it  on  her  life’s  problems.  However,  hers  is 
not  the  real  fear  of  fat  prevalent  with  anorexia-bulimia  victims. 

What  can  be  done  for  individuals  with  an  eating  disorder?  First,  they  do  not 
have  to  deal  with  the  problem  alone.  They  should  seek  assistance  from  a  counselor 
or  doctor.  Help  is  also  available  from  hospitals  and  clinics  and  from  Anorexia 
Nervosa  and  Associated  Disorders  in  Highland  Park  (312  )  831-3438.  Treatment 
may  include  a  physical,  individual  counseling,  family  therapy  and  inclusion  in  a 
support  group. 

Books  such  as  “Fat  Is  a  Feminist  Issue,”  by  Susie  Orbach;  “The  Obsession,”  by 
Kim  Chemin;  and  “The  Golden  Cage,”  by  Hilde  Bruch  may  also  be  beneficial. 

Much  has  been  learned  about  these  disorders  and  treatment  can  help  toward  full 
recovery.  Individuals  have  to  be  aware  of  and  admit  to  their  situation  and  really 
want  to  change  their  lifestyles  to  become  not  only  “normal”  eaters  but  also  to 
realize  their  full  potential  as  human  beings. 


The  Cronenberg  report 


By  THOMAS  CRONENBERG 

Three  years  into  the  term  of  Greece’s 
controversial  socialistic  prime  minister 
Andreas  Papandreou  —  whose  over¬ 
tures  to  remove  his  nation  from  NATO 
and  oust  the  American  military  from 
that  Mediterranean  country  caused 
U.S.  policymakers  and  collaborators  of 
the  Western  Alliance  considerable 
headaches  —  seems  to  be  moderating. 

After  three  years  of  observations  of 
radical  stances  by  Papandreou,  followed 
by  less  radical  actions,  analysts  agree 
that  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite. 

FOLLOWING  A  period  of  radicalism 
in  the  first  part  of  his  administration 
following  his  1981  election,  the  Greek 
leader  now  seems  to  be  steering  the 
ship  of  state  on  a  revisionists  course, 
possibly  hoping  to  appease  a  wider 
majority  in  next  year’s  elections. 

The  latest  nationwide  vote  —  the 
June  plebiscite  that  elected  representa¬ 
tives  to  Strassbourg’s  European  Par¬ 
liament  —  showed  a  loss  of  votership 
from  the  1981  level  of  48  percent  to  41 
percent. 

In  his  revisionists  path,  Papandreou 
seems  to  be  aiming  at  the  moderate 
voters  of  the  middle,  at  the  same  time 
risking  damage  to  his  party  base  of 
more  radical  regulars,  and  the  far  left. 

THREE  MAJOR  Papandreou  pro¬ 
jects  have  undergone  radical  changes, 
with  the  present  action  not  resembling 
even  closely  the  original  stance  of  the 
coalition  government. 

The  initial  goals  were: 


•  To  create  a  revamped,  “different” 

European  Community;  the  leader 
sought  “a  Europe  of  peoples,  not  of 
monopolies.” 

The  prime  minister  placed 
special  emphasis  on  the  inequality 
of  the  division  between  northern 
and  southern  countries,  seeking  to 
minimize  the  marked  advantage  of 
the  more  industrialized  northern 
European  nations  over  their  less 
developed  EEC  partners  of  the 
south. 

•  The  withdrawal  of  Greece  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion,  in  part  because  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  coalition’s  com¬ 
munists  to  Moscow’s  line. 

•  The  elimination  of  U.S.  military 
bases. 

In  this  phase  of  moderation, 
Papandreou  seems  to  have  forsaken 
these  objectives. 

Although  in  his  1981  election 
campaign,  Papandreou  had  embraced 
the  concept  of  an  EEC  without  Greece, 
no  evidence  exists  that  the  country  is 
making  any  move  to  rescind  its 
membership  in  that  group.  Head  of 
State  Karamanlis,  who  brought  Greece 
into  the  continental  economic  consorti¬ 
um,  is  strictly  against  such  a  move. 
This  is  important,  since  his  vote  is 
constitutionally  necessary  for  approval 
of  such  an  action. 

Additionally,  Greece  stands  to  lose 
valuable  subsidies  if  it  bows  out  of  the 
Community;  it  gained  $300  billion  in  - 
EEC  funds  in  1984  alone,  with  an 
additional  grant  of  $175  million  for 
regional  development,  roads  and  hospi¬ 
tals. 

THE  EEC  turns  out  to  be  a  lucrative 
golden  goose  that,  despite  the  Papan- 
drean  critique,  could  never  be  shooed 
out  of  the  Hellenic  barnyard. 

Papandreou  himself  has  indicated 
that  “Our  leaving  the  EEC  would  .  .  ., 
surely  have  negative  ramifications  for 
the  nation’s  economy.” 

To  pacify  the  nation’s  liberals,  he 
adds  that  Greece  will  continue  seeking 
substantive  change  within  the  consorti¬ 


um  that  would  aid  the  attainment  of  a 

more  egalitarian  relationship  between 
the  northern  and  southern  members  of 
the  community  and  “remove  the 
economic  dominance  of  the  United 
States  in  Western  Europe.” 

NATO,  one  of  Papandreou’s  favorite 
adversaries,  whom  he  blames  for  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cypress  in  1973 
and  Turkish  claims  on  the  Agean,  has 
also  suffered  less  criticism  of  late. 

THE  GREEK  socialist  still  questions 
thfe  basic  tenets  of  NATO's  defense 
doctrine,  noting  that  although  NATO- 
supported  Turkey  poses  a  greater  threat 
than  does  the  Warsaw  Pact,  no  date  has 
been  revealed  for  a  possible  pullout  of 
the  Hellenic  nation  from  NATO. 

Instead,  Papandreou  vocalizes  his 
opposition  by  deciding,  rather  erratical¬ 
ly,  which  sets  of  NATO  maneuvers  he 
will  order  the  military  to  boycott.  He 
calls  the  Greek  level  of  involvement  in 
NATO  “inactive  participation.”- 

The  organization’s  sources,  particu¬ 
larly  NATO  strongmen  General  Rogers, 
note  that  “day  to  day  communication” 
is  “unproblematic.” 

THE  PLANNED  deployment  of 
AWACS  in  Greece  will  go  on  as 
planned  next  year,  despite  polemics 
against  this  decision. 

In  the  NATO  question,  Papandreou's 
hardline  stance  has  given  way  to  a 
cat-and-mouse  game  that  the  Greek 


leader  plays  with  great  gusto.  With 
considerable  pride,  he  notes  that  his 
leadership  has  provided  the  first  case  in 
which  a  nation  negates  NATO  commu¬ 
niques  and  initiatives  when  it  so 
chooses. 

Papandreou’s  action  on  the  third  of 
his  former  objectives  has  been  equally 
tame.  Rather  than  actively  lobby 
against  the  extension  of  the  contracts 
between  the  Hellenic  state  and  the 
United  States  over  the  continued 
existence  of  American  military  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  Mediterranean,  NATO  and 
American  insiders  report  that  the 
negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  these 
agreements  were  free  from  problems 
and  that  pacts  have  been  renegotiated 
until  at  least  1988. 

The  glaring  polarity  between  words 
and  actions  may  come  as  a  result  of  the 
upcoming  re-election  effort,  but  must  be 
seen  in  the  nation’s  history  as  well. 

After  being  dominated  throughout  its 
existence  by  other  nations,  and  having 
felt  American  political  involvement 
during  the  post-war  era,  the  Greeks  and 
their  vocal  prime  minister  are  reveling 
in  a  feeling  of  political  nationalism  that 
allows  them  to  soar  to  great  polemic 
heights,  only  to  come  down  to  Earth  in 
day-to-day  relations  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  when  the  advantages  of  such 
stance  are  apparent. 


Policy  on  staff-submitted  articles 

Articles  written  by  members  of  the  college  staff  and  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
Courier  should  be  typed,  double-spaced  and  directed  to  the  student  editor  whose  name 
appears  in  the  masthead  on  the  first  opinion  page  of  each  issue. 

The  deadline  for  submission  of  news  items  is  10  days  prior  to  publication. 

To  be  considered  for  publication,  articles  should: 

•  Be  generally  free  of  errors  in  grammar,  spelling  and  punctuation. 

•  Be  written  in  the  third  person. 

•  Present  information  in  brief,  concise  form  and  a  style  that  is  simple  and  direct.  Infor¬ 
mal  “happy  talk"  and  flowery  language  should  be  avoided. 

•  Represent  original  material.  Articles  which  have  appeared  previously  in  the  Courier 
should  not  be  duplicated  and  re-submitted  verbatim  at  another  point  in  time.  Information 
which  merits  repeating  from  quarter  to  quarter  to  inform  newly  enrolled  students  should 
be  written  each  time  from  a  different  angle,  or  perspective,  to  accommodate  tiie  reading 
interests  of  the  entire  student  body.  No  reader  should  find  it  necessary  to  ask,  “Where 
have  I  read  this  before?” 

•  Pass  the  “Who  cares?”  test,  i.e„  contain  some  generally  recognized  elements  of  news. 


College  of  DuPage/COURIER 


To  the  Editor: 

As  a  college  student  from  Illinois,  I 
have  been  concerned  about  some  of  the 
serious  issues  burdening  our  current 
educational  system. 

In  the  past  few  years,  under  the 
Reagan  administration,  federal  spend¬ 
ing  for  education  has  been  slashed  by 
about  20  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
sadly,  American  school  children  are  on 
average  falling  increasingly  behind 
their  Japanese,  Soviet  and  Western 
European  counterparts  in  educational 
achievement. 

Recently,  as  the  local  and  political 
races  have  heated  up,  candidates  of 
both  parties  have  practically  trampled 
each  other  to  pledge  their  “concern”  for 
reforming  our  educational  system 
which,  if  not  rebuilt  properly,  will 
seriously  undermine  America’s  indus¬ 
trial,  technical,  agricultural  and  intellec¬ 
tual  lead  in  the  world  of  the  future. 

As  many  of  you,  I  was  at  first  rather 
ambivalent  about  whom  to  choose  in 
the  tight  senate  race  in  Illinois. 

However,  after  objectively  studying 
the  records  on  education  of  both  major 
candidates,  I  was  really  pleasantly 
surprised  that  one  of  the  nominees  has, 
quite  definitively,  shown  a  real 
commitment  to  educational  reform  in 
general  and  to  the  needs  of  college 
students  in  particular. 

During  his  10  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  including  his 
tenure  as  a  senior  Democrat  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Paul 
Simon  has  crafted  at  least  20  major 
educational  initiatives,  including  mea- 


Yvette  Eber 

Why  did  you  choose  CD  over  a 
four-year  institution? 

Yvette  Eber,  Lisle:  “Because  of 
money,  convenience  and  the  college  had 
a  good  reputation.”  » 

Mike  Catanese,  Downers  Grove:  “No 
particular  reason;  just  to  get  my  grades 
up.” 

Kevin  Baxter,  Itasca:  “I  didn’t.  I 
will  use  my  CD  credits  to  transfer  to  a 
four-year  college.” 

David  Block,  Lombard:  “I  can 
attend  classes  for  free  because  my  mom 
works  here.” 

Rita  Triano,  Wheaton:  “The  program 
I  desire  is  here.  I  am  taking  courses  for 
medical  records  technician,  and  the 
school  *8  convenient  to  get  to.” 


sures  as  wide-ranging  as  the  $425 
million  Emergency  Math,  Science,  and 
Foreign  Language  Education  Act  of 
1983  and  as  the  multi-faceted  National 
Merit  Pay  Task  Force,  which  he 
chaired. 

Paul  Simon  has  worked  for  a 
restructuring  of  student  aid  programs  to 
help  low  and  middle-income  students 
attend  college,  for  scholarship  programs 
for  top  students  who  want  to  become 
teachers,  for  the  nation’s  “Title  III” 
colleges,  including  community  and  local 
colleges,  and  for  increased  aid  levels  for 
commuting  students. 

He  has  been  successful  in  boosting 
aid  for  college  youth  (under  the  Student 
Aid  Amendments  of  1982)  while,  as 
senior  education  spokesman  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  being  a  leader  in 
the  successful  effort  to  block  deep 
educational  cuts  pressed  by  the  Reagan 
administration. 

The  list  of  concrete  achievements 
goes  on. 

In  addition,  Representative  Simon 
has  had  time  to  draft  initiatives  as 
varied  as  the  Full  Employment  Work 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1984,  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Bill, 
and  the  Missing  Children  Act. 

Your  parents  and  mine,  as  well  as  all 
of  us,  have  had  to  dig  even  deeper  in 
the  past  couple  of  years  to  help  us 
receive  quality  educations.  With  Simon 
continuing  to  fight  for  our  needs,  I  am 
sure  that  the  recent  misguided 
attempts  to  wipe  out  aid  for  students 
and  to  make  education  available  only  to 
the  privileged  will  at  least  begin  to  be 
reversed. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  each 
Senate  candidate  and  believe  that  they 
are  both  fine  men.  However,  to  secure 
our  education  and  our  future,  we  need  a 
“workhorse”  and  not  a  “showhorse”  in 
the  Senate.  Paul  Simon  has  and  will 
continue  to  represent  college  students 
as  well  as  all  Illinoisans  very  well. 

Adam  J.  Augustynski, 
Harvard  University 

Punkers  fight  back 

To  the  Editor: 

Julie  Bridge’s  article,  “Suburban 
punkers  hollow,”  in  the  Oct.  19  issue  of 
the  Courier,  really  bothered  me.  She 
portrays  the  suburbs  as  a  perfect  place 
where  nobody  has  any  problems.  She 
(Iraws  the  conclusion  that  young  people 
in  the  suburbs  have  no  right  to  fight 
back  against  society  because  their  lives 
are  so  complete  and  easy.  She  states, 
“Hopelessness  in  the  suburbs  may  stem 
from  a  world  secure  and  unchalleng¬ 
ing.”  In  this  assessment,  she  is  way  off 
base. 

My  best  friend,  M.K.,  grew  up  in 
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Wheaton  in  a  condition  worse  than 
many  of  England’s  hardcore  punkers. 
His  father  was  killed  when  he  was  nine; 
six  years  later,  his  mom  had  run  out  of 
money  and  M.K.  was  forced  to  seek 
work  to  support  his  family.  This  ruined 
M.K.’s  hopes  of  college  and  he  was 
forced  to  quit  school  at  age  16. 

M.K.,  now  20  years  old,  has  been 
working  16  hours  a  day  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  is  just  surviving.  His 
situation  is  not  an  ordinary  one  for' 
suburban  kids,  but  it  is  one  that  does 
exist,  and  in  larger  numbers  than 
Bridge  can  imagine. 

More  bad  housing  and  living 
conditions  are  being  found  every  day  in 
the  suburbs,  and  people  are  going 
hungry.  We,  as  a  community  and 
society,  must  realize,  not  try  to  avoid, 
that  such  problems  exist  in  all  areas  of 
America.  The  people  and  politicians  of 
this  country  must  meet  these  problems 
head  on  in  the  future  if  we  expect  to 
create  a  good  life  for  everyone  in  the 
United  States. 

Chris  Fisher,  Wheaton 

Exercise  right  to  vote 

To  the  Editor: 

Election  day  is  rapidly  approaching, 
along  with  the  responsibility  of 
choosing  our  leaders  for  the  next  four 
years  —  politicans  who  could  institute 
policies  which  will  affect  us  well  into 
the  next  decade.  Therefore,  it  is 
paramount  that  the  election  be  a 
representative  one. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  U.S.  federal 
system  is  the  free  elections  of  public 
officials  deemed  representative  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  interests  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents.  Unfortunately,  voter  registration 
drives  and  mass  media  campaigns 


aimed  at  reducing  voter  apathy  may  be 
ineffective  if  the  voting  public  is 
uninformed  or  ignorant  of  the  issues. 

Voter  apathy  is  a  critical  problem, 
and  a  key  factor  of  U.S.  electoral 
history,  but  ignorance  of  the  issues  is 
far  more  damaging  to  both  the  system 
and  the  election  results  themselves. 

Those  who  decide  not  to  vote 
probably  do  so  for  very  good  reasons, 
two  of  which  come  to  mind. 

First,  an  informed  voter’s  disapprov¬ 
al  of  both  candidates  is  reason  enough 
for  abstention.  Although  this  is  only 
one  way  to  exercise  one’s  right  to  vote, 
it  is  also  -the  most  undesirable, 
especially  for  someone  who  is  on  top  of 
the  issues. 

Secondly,  and  more  pertinent  to  this 
election,  is  the  voter  who  blindly  and 
ignorantly  chooses  who  shall  lead  our 
country.  This  vote  cast  is  of  no  use  to 
the  electoral  process  or  to  that  voter’s 
interests  because  of  the  adverse  effects 
an  uninformed  vote  can  have  on  one 
that  is  carefully  thought  out.  This  is 
especially  true  in  local  or  regional 
elections. 

Voting  is  a  right  granted  to  us  by  the 
Constitution,  but  it  is  also  a  privilege 
which  does  not  come  easily.  Indicating 
one's  choice  on  the  ballot  is  the  easy 
part  of  exercising  the  right  to  vote.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  getting  involved  in  the 
campaign  issues. 

Even  more  important  is  the  voters’ 
responsibility  to  decipher  what  is  said 
by  each  candidate  and  to  decide  which 
one  would  best  serve  their  interests. 

All  voters  should  do  their  part  in  the 
electoral  process  and  know  why  they 
are  voting  for  Candidate  X  on  Nov.  6. 

James  Devitt,  Lombard 


Student  Voice 


Loreen  O’Brien,  Elmhurst:  “To  get 

general  education  requirements  out  of 
the  way  and  it’s  cheaper  than  those  big 
schools." 

Tim  Bellandi,  Lisle:  “I  was  undecid¬ 
ed  on  what  to  do.  I  could  keep  working 
and,  besides,  CD  is  a  great  school.” 


Maria  Filippi 


Maria  Filippi,  Hinsdale:  "It’s  cheap¬ 
er,  and  it’s  a  really  good  school,  as  good 
as  any  others  in  the  area. 

Lisa  Sheridan,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  want 


to  open  a  beauty  salon,  so  I  came  here 


for  business  experience  before  going  to 
beauty  school.” 

Maria  Makris,  Villa  Park:  “Because  I 
had  no  choice.  My  parents  wouldn’t  let 
me  go  away.” 

Steve  Schutz,  Elmhurst:  “I  didn't 
get  a  good  score  on  the  ACT,  but  I’m 
transferring  to  NIU  next  semester.” 

Steve  Nelson,  West  Chicago:  “Inex¬ 
pensive,  quality  education,  and  the 
staff  is  helpful  in  advising.” 

Lori  Smith,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  didn’t 
have  enough  money  to  go  away.” 

Joan  Pawlak,  Lombard:  “I  chose  CD 
because  it  was  less  expensive  and  I’m 
not  sure  about  what  I  want  to  do  yet.” 

John  Mailer,  Hinsdale:  “Because  it’s 
cheaper,  and  it  prepares  you  for  a  larger 
school.” 

Jim  Jenson,  Lemont:  “It  is  cheaper 
than  a  four-year  college,  and  it  has  high 
quality.” 

Ken  Marsh,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  didn’t 
want  to  go  away  from  home!” 

John  Bogg,  Addison:  "Because  it  is 
easier  to  get  into.” 


Brian  Klis 

Brian  Klis,  Oswego:  “Because  of  the 
football  program,  and  I  wasn’t  sure  of 
what  I  wanted  to  do,  so  I  thought  I’d 
start  here.” 

Shari  Morton,  Glen  Ellyn:  “The 
teachers  are  very  qualified.  My  friend 
at  Northwestern  said  that  the  teachers 
at  CD  are  better  than  the  teachers  at 
Northwestern." 

Brian  Fitch,  Lombard:  “I  didn’t  have 
enough  money  to  go  to  a  four-year 
school  right  off  —  you’re  more  likely  to 
party  at  a  four-year  school  than  here.” 

Ken  Loots,  Oakbrook:  “During  the 
period  of  time  in  which  one  has  to 
complete  the  general  education  require¬ 
ment,  one  can  accomplish  the  same  goal 
more  economically.  Also,  during  that 
period  one  can  find  oneself.” 
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After  the  Game—  After  Class 


CD  security  meets  high  standards 

By  CRAIG  RICE 

The  department  of  public  safety  has  moved  up  —  to  the  second  floor  of  the  SRC 
—  and  looking  for  a  more  contemporary  image,  according  to  various  sources  in  the 
department. 

Public  safety  is  viewed  by  many  students  as  merely  a  campus  security  force, 
rather  than  the  Illinois  law  enforcement  agency  that  it  is.  The  transfer  to  SRC 
2040,  just  west  of  the  building’s  north  entrance,  is  one  of  a  series  of  moves  being 
taken  to  increase  public  safety’s  visibility,  accessibility  and  credibility  among  the 
student  population. 

CDPS  officers  -  affectionately  known  as  "brown  shirts”  -  are  sworn  peace 
officers  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  have  the  power  to  enforce  the  laws  under 
Chapter  38  of  the  Illinois  Revised  Statutes  Criminal  Code,  and  under  Chapter  95.5 
of  the  Illinois  Motor  Vehicle  Code. 

THE  OFFICIAL  TITLE  of  "department  of  public  safety”  has  been  in  effect  for 
18  months,  according  to  Chief  Tom  Usry.  In  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the 
273-acre  campus,  the  CDPS  exists  to  help  anybody  in  an  emergency  situation. 

To  become  a  public  safety  officer,  an  applicant  must  undergo 
two  interviews,  and  pass  three  psychological  exams,  a  physi¬ 
cal,  one  competency  test  and  a  full  background  check. 


COURIER  photo  by  Pat  Tlmmers 

AMONG  MEMBERS  OF  29-person  force  who  provide  security  for  CD 
campus  are  (l-r)  Officers  Don  Stange,  Tony  Cooper,  D.l.  Seeley,  Rod  Hamp¬ 
ton,  D.E.  Lay  and  G.  A.  Borbey.  . 

from  1966  to  1970,  and  as  sheriff  from  1970  to  1978.  Since  1978,  Usry  has  been  the 
chief  of  public  safety  at  CD. 

“I  believe  that  a  law  enforcement  officer  should  deal  with  an  offender  in  such  a 
way  that,  hopefully,  the  person  will  not  repeat  the  offense,  or  take  his  problems 
elsewhere,"  said  the  chief.  “Depending  on  the  situation,  there  are  times  when  a 
more  lenient  stance  is  more  effective,  and  other  times  when  stronger  measures  are 
necessary.  Making  that  decision  is  the  officer’s  job.” 

A  special  type  of  personality  is  needed  to  be  public  safety  officer,  according  to 
Usry. 

“Common  sense  is  the  main  ingredient,”  he  said;  “The  officer  needs  to  recognize 
and  understand  that  there  is  a  lot  of  gray  area  between  right  and  wrong.  I  am 
proud  of  the  officers  that  we  have  here.” 

Second  in  the  hierarchy  is  officer  Larry  Hinz,  key  manager,  who  grew  up  on  the 
south  side  of  Chicago,  and  has  been  with  CD  for  almost  15  years. 

AMONG  HIS  OTHER  duties,  Hinz  is  responsible  for  the  installation,  repair  and 
maintainence  of  every  door  lock  on  campus. 

Senior  officer  Tony  Cooper,  CDPS’s  investigator,  is  a  native  of  Chicago  who  was 
drafted  into  the  Army’s  25th  infantry  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 

After  the  army,  Cooper  became  a  social  worker  for  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Family  Services  and  for  Oak  Park  Family  Services.  During  this  time,  he  earned  his 
bachelor  of  arts  in  sociology  from  Roosevelt  University  in  Chicago.  He  joined 
public  safety  in  1979. 

“I  like  the  college  atmosphere  —  it  helps  keep  you  young,”  said  the  youthful 
Cooper.  “The  people  out  here  are  great;  I  enjoy  getting  to  know  them  through  the 
one-on-one  contact  that  the  college  affords.  Please  turn  to  page  9 
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Some  of  the  department’s  non-emergency  services  are  unlocking  cars  when 
needed,  providing  students  and  faculty  with  jumper  cables  and  maintaining  a 
lost-and-found  box.  The  CDPS  is  not  allowed  to  jump-start  vehicles,  though, 
because  of  a  previously  high  burn-out  rate  of  alternaters  and  batteries,  and  the 
possibility  of  crossing  cables  and  short-circuiting  close  to  $12,000  worth  of  radio 
equipment  and  lights  per  squad. 

The  CDPS  currently  is  budgeted  for  1  chief,  9  officers,  1  office  manager  and  up  to 
19  cadets,  who  work  in  various  numbers  around  the  clock. 

To  become  a  public  safety  officer,  an  applicant  must  undergo  two  interviews  and 
pass  three  psychological  examinations,  a  physical,  one  competency  test  and  a  full 
background  check. 

SUCCESSFUL  APPLICANTS  MUST  complete  a  six-week  course  at  the  Police 
Training  Institute  of  Illinois  in  Champaign,  on  police  administration,  weaponry, 
criminal  psychology  and  federal  and  state  laws,  according  to  Usry. 

Usry,  a  certified  weapons  instructor,  was  trained  by  the  FBI  National  Academy 
for  the  Kendall  County  Sheriff’s  Department,  where  he  served  as  under  sheriff 
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“The  only  drawback,”  said  Cooper,  “is  that  the  attitudes,  equipment  and  the 
number  of  public  safety  personnel  are  about  20  years  behind  the  times,  when 
compared  to  most  other  campus  police  forces." 

OFFICER  ROD  HAMPTON,  communications  and  cadet  supervisor,  is  a 
Lombard  native  who  started  his  law  enforcement  career  during  high  school  by 
joining  a  police  explorer  post  of  the  Boy  Scouts  that  was  connected  with  the 
DuPage  County  sheriff’s  office. 

For  four  years,  Hampton  worked  full  time  in  sales  for  several  electronics  firms 
while  completing  his  associate’s  degree  in  criminal  justice  at  CD.  He  was  hired  in 
1979. 


“I  like  the  college  atmosphere  —  it  helps  keep  you  young," 
said  Cooper.  "I  enjoy  getting  to  know  the  people  through  one- 
on-one  contact." 


“I  really  enjoy  working  with  the  students  and  faculty  at  the  college,”  said 
Hampton.  ‘The  best  part  of  the  job  is  that  every  day  is  different.” 

One  of  his  hobbies  is  amateur  radio,  and  he  currently  holds  a  carrier  technicians 
class  FCC  license. 

Officer  Jerry  Borbey  is  a  DuPage  County  native  who  joined  the  Navy  for  four 
years,  right  out  of  high  school,  and  worked  as  a  printer  on  board  ships  stationed  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  North  Atlantic. 

He  then  served  under  Usry  for  eight  years  as  a  DuPage  County  deputy  sheriff. 
FOR  THE  NEXT  year-and-a-half,  Borbey  was  the  chief  of  police  for  downstate 
Kincaid.  He  left  there  for  a  better  paycheck,  and  enjoys  working  for  Usry  again. 

One  suggestion  Borbey  has  for  student  government  —  take 
some  surplus  money  and  buy  a  used  Jeep  with  a  generator  set 
up  for  jump-starting  cars. 


“Basically,  our  job,  and  that  of  any  law  enforcement  agency,  is  to  be  trained 
and  available  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,”  said  Borbey. 

One  suggestion  he  has  for  student  government  —  take  some  surplus  money  and 
buy  a  used  Jeep  with  a  generator  set  up  for  jump-starting  cars. 

“On  one  day  alone,  recently,  with  good  weather,  we  had  over  40  incidents  of  dead 
batteries,”  he  said.  “If  student  government  charged  between  $2  and  $5  a  jump, 
they  would  recover  their  initial  outlay  in  a  matter  of  months. 

Bill  Bridgeforth  is  CDPS’  personal  defense  instructor  from  the  south  side  of 
Chicago  and  will  turn  33  this  Halloween.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Army’s  101st 
Airmobile  for  over  eight  years  and  was  one  of  the  last  troops  in  Vietnam. 

HIS  MOST  PRESTIGIOUS  awards  are  the  air  medal  for  50-plus 
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assaults,  and  the  Vietnamese  cross  of  gallantry. 

Bridgeforth  was  an  MP  for  four  years,  reaching  the  rank  of  non-commissioned 
officer  in  charge  for  “check-point Charley,”  the  most  frequently  used  border 
crossing  between  East  Germany  and  the  West.  He  also  worked  with  the  special 
operations  branch  of  intelligence  in  West  Germany. 

As  personal  defense  instructor,  Bridgeforth  teaches  the  use  of  various  weapons, 
including  the  hands,  the  baton  and  nunchucks  (“chuckas”),  and  often  teaches 
members  of  other  police  forces.  He  is  also  certified  in  PR-24-side  handle 
baton-weapon  use  by  the  Monadnoch  Corp. 

“Unfortunately,  the  night  shift  does  not  lend  itself  to  much  contact  with  the 
students  and  faculty,"  said  Bridgeforth.  “Our  night  clientele  is  a  different  kind  of 
individual  —  either  he’s  on  the  maintenance  crew,  or  he’s  not  supposed  to  be  here. 

“TOO  MANY  PEOPLE  call  Glen  Ellyn  police  in  an  emergency,”  said 
Bridgeforth,  “and  they  will  be  referred  right  back  to  us.  That  wastes  time  and  the 
crime  scene  deteriorates  quickly  if  the  person  leaves.” 

Officer  Dennis  Seely,  a  full-blooded  Sioux  Indian  from  South  Dakota,  was 
orphaned  at  5,  and  then  adopted,  along  with  his  sister,  by  a  Wheaton  couple.  He 
joined  the  82nd  Airborne  for  three  years  and  also  served  in  Vietnam.  He  left  there 
with  36  air-assaults  and  a  Purple  Heart  with  clusters. 

Out  of  the  Army,  he  worked  as  a  photo-engraver  for  three  years  and  for  Acme 
Screw,  cold-forging  screws,  for  six  years.  When  Seely  was  laid  off,  he  enrolled  in 
the  criminal  justice  program  at  CD. 

Seely  joined  public  safety  one  year  later,  in  1978.  In  the  fall  of  ‘81,  he  joined  the 
Geneva  police  force  for  a  change  of  pace,  “ran  into  a  wall  of  prejudices,”  and 
quit  two  months  later. 

He  then  worked  as  a  security  guard  for  six  months,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Lake  County  in  Waukegan.  When  Usry  offered  Seely  his  job  back,  he 
“jumped  at  the  chance  for  more  excitement. 

“I  like  the  family  atmosphere  of  public  safety,”  said  Seely.  “My  mother  passed 
away  last  year,  and  the  amount  of  cards  and  sympathy  that  I  received  from 
co-workers  and  faculty  really  amazed  me.” 

OFFICER  DON  STANGE  is  a  West  Chicago  native  who  worked  part-time  as  a 
radio  dispatcher  for  CDPS  for  three  years  while  obtaining  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
criminal  justice  at  CD.  He  joined  the  department  right  after  his  graduation,  one 
year  ago. 

“I  find  the  job -challenging;  we  have  more  contact  with  the  people,  as  opposed  to 
a  municipal  police  force,”  said  Stange.  “My  job,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  protect  the  college 
campus  and  the  people  who  come  here.” 

“Each  situation  is  different  and  we  can't  always  go  by  the  book.  Unfortunately, 
the  majority  of  the  students  see  us  as  ‘pain’  rather  than  recognizing  the  help  and 
protection  that  we  stand  for." 

Officer  Ron  Delicath  lived  in  California  and  Texas  before  moving  to  DuPage 
County  14  years  ago.  He  attended  classes  in  graphic  arts  at  CD  while  in  high 
school. 

He  joined  the  Navy  at  17  for  4  Vi  years,  and  was  stationed  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Japan.  He  also  served  in  naval  intelligence  and  the  shore  patrol. 

Delicath  received  his  associate’s  degree  in  general  studies  in  1981,  then  worked 
for  the  DuPage  County  sheriff’s  office  and  the  Winfield  PD. 

After  attending  Northern  Illinois  University  for  history  and  pre-law,  Delicath 
joined  CDPS  eight  months  ago.  He  is  currently  taking  emergency  medical  training 
courses  at  CD  and  expects  to  be  certified  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Officer  Stange:  "We  have  more  contact  with  the  people,  as 
opposed  to  a  municipal  police  force.  My  job  is  to  protect  the 
college  campus  and  the  people  who  come  here." 


“I  HAVE  A  warm  sense  of  pride  in  the  college,  having  watched  it  grow  over  the 
years,  and  having  grown  personally  along  with  it,”  he  said.  “I  know  the  faculty, 
the  students  are  understanding  and  supportive,  and  there  is  a  strong  potential  for 
further  personal  growth.” 

Don  Lay,  juvenile  officer,  is  a  native  Lombardian  who  wanted  to  be  a  cop  “since 
I  was  a  little  kid.”  He  spent  three  years  in  the  Army  as  an  MP,  and  worked  his 
way  up  to  patrol  supervisor  while  stationed  in  West  Germany. 

Lay  was  graduated  from  the  State  Police  Academy  in  1979  and  joined  the  West 
Chicago  Police  Department  for  three  years  before  coming  to  CD.  During  that  time, 
he  earned  certification  in  truck  enforcement. 

“THE  PEOPLE  WHOM  we  deal  with  are  very  enlightening,”  said  Lay.  “We 
don  t  have  the  usual  drunks  and  other  similar  problems  that  most  police  forces  have 
to  deal  with.  We  get  to  help  people  with  emergencies  more. 

“Tom  Usry  is  the  best  chief  I've  worked  for,”  said  Lay.  “He  is  the  fairest 
person  I  know  and  he  will  give  you  an  honest  chance.” 

Ann  Ledbetter,  office  manager,  and  soon  to  be  the  chief’s  secretary,  handles  the 
office  work,  mail  and  state  accident  reports.  She  also  checks  the  activity  sheets  and 
advises  the  cadets. 


I  like  working  here,"  said  the  two-year  veteran.  "Something  new  comes  along 
every  day.” 

The  public  safety  cadet  program  is  a  little  over  one  year  old,  and.  was  created  to 
give  the  criminal  justice  students  some  on-the-job  training  Requirements  for  the 
minimum-wage  positions  include  being  a  criminal  justice  major  with  a  2.0  GPA,  a 
clean  criminal  record  and  an  interview  with  cadet  superviser  Hampton. 

“The  amount  of  exposure  to  police  work  that  the  program  offers  is  good,”  said 
Cadet  Jenny  Moehler  of  Glen  Ellyn.  “Sometimes,  though,  the  job  can  be  trying  on 
your  nerves.” 


Other  cadets  in  the  program  are  Tom  Bukovits,  Laura  Davidson,  Electa  Finley, 
Autumn  Grimm,  Tom  Hoffman,  Jim  Holley,  Chuck  Mauldin,  Terry  Olson,  Deena 
Petrie,  Edward  Pogson  and  Tom  Lex.  _ 

STOOFF 
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‘Bleacher  Bums’ 


COURIER  photo  by  Pat  Tlmmers 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

“Bleacher  Bums,”  an  uproarious  and  impetuous  one-act  play,  was  presented  to 
standing-room  audiences  by  CD's  performing  arts  department  Oct.  23  through  27. 

Originally  the  brainchild  of  Joe  Mantegna,  a  regular  performer  with  Chicago’s 
Organic  Theater  Co.,  “Bleacher  Bums”  was,  for  the  most  part,  an  improvisational 
play.  The  production  was  highly  touted  throughout  the  Chicago  area,  so  popular 
that  WTTW,  Channel  11  produced  a  televised  version  of  the  play  in  1979. 

WITH  THE  CHICAGO  Cub’s  success  of  this  past  season,  “Bums”  has  enjoyed 
a  resurrection  of  sorts,  beginning  with  the  play’s  television  rebroadcast  in  late 
September.  In  our  vicinity,  several  area  organizations  have  put  on  their  own 
versions  of  the  show,  hoping  to  cash  in  on  the  anticipated  hoopla  surrounding  the 
ballclub’s  good  fortunes. 

On  balance,  the  spirit  and  aim  of  this  story  is  not  centered  on  the  winning  ways 
of  the  Cubs  and  their  enthusiastic  fans.  Rather,  it  is  a  tale  of  both  hope  and 
cynicism  among  a  group  of  die-hard  Cub  followers. 

These  were  the  people  who  had  been  laughed  at  and  scorned  throughout  the 
country  for  pursuing  an  organization  that  hadn’t  won  any  kind  of  championship  in 
more  than  30  years.  They  were  a  special  breed,  filled  with  assurance  that  some  day 


a  special  breed 

their  heroes  would  come  up  winners. 

THE  TERM  “BLEACHER  bum”  first  became  popular  in  1969  and  gained 
national  attention  through  the  rise  of  that  year’s  Cub  team.  They  were  supported 
in  part  by  Dick  Selma,  a  journeyman  pitcher  who  spent  many  days  in  the  Chicago 
bullpen,  with  white  towel  in  hand,  egging  on  his  friends  in  the  left  field  stands.  This 
was  the  genesis  for  the  blanket  name  “Bleacher  Bums,”  and  it  has  been  in  use 
sporadically  ever  since. 

CD’s  edition  of  the  play  was  faithful  to  the  television  version  in  almost  every 
respect.  The  direction  of  the  cast  by  Frank  Tourangeau  (designated  facetiously  as 
“manager”  on  the  playbill)  was  well  crafted,  as  the  stage  players  never  missed  a 
line  or  messed  up  a  cue. 

The  two  most  entertaining  performances  were  turned  in  by  Rene  Ruelas 
portraying  the  cigar-chomping,  loudmouthed  Zig;  and  Mary  O’Dowd,  cast  as  his 
wife  Rose,  an  equally  boisterous  sort  who  eats  egg-salad  sandwiches  at  the  ball 
park. 

THESE  WERE  THE  two  key  roles  that  made  this  production  work,  even 
though  their  bits  were  not  the  center  of  attraction  consistently.  Ruelas’  job  was 
especially  satisfying,  since  his  part  could  have  easily  chewed  up  the  scenery  with 
constant  stage  mugging.  No  such  problem  existed  for  this  particular  Zig 
characterization  as  Ruelas  stepped  into  this  role  and  made  it  his  own. 

In  the  opening  moments  of  the  show,  Zig  made  the  off-hand  remark,  "I’ve  been 
coming  to  this  park  now  for  over  30  years.  .  .”  That  may  be,  but  Ruelas  never 
looked  all  that  old  or  weather-beaten.  He  had  only  slight  tinges  of  gray  in  his 
otherwise  dark  brown  hair. 

Miss  Melody  King  (Coleen  Sheehan)  was  noticeable  as  the  prominent  sunbather 
who  spent  more  time  reading  Woman’s  Day  than  watching  the  game.  However, 
instead  of  sporting  a  reasonable  tan,  her  appearance  was  on  the  pinkish  side. 

No  matter.  In  the  end,  all  the  principal  characters  went  home  winners,  excf  t 
the  Cubbies,  who  blew  it  in  the  top  of  the  ninth. 

Could  we  have  expected  anything  else? 


Do  you  want  to  be  rich? 

Serious  About 

Losing  Weight? 

(or  just  make  a  lot  of  money) 

Then  I’d  seriously  like  to  help  you. 

International  health  care  company  is 

Lose  from  10-29  excess  pounds  the  first 
month. 

looking  for  college  students  for  full 

Our  products  are  100% 

and  part-time  work. 

Natural,  safe  and  provide  better  nutri- 

yearly  part-time  earnings:  $3-15,000 

tion  than  you’ve  ever  had  before.  Feel 

yearly  full-time  earnings:  $15-60,000 

an  increase  in  energy  and  a  decrease 

in  hunger. 

Serious  inquiries  only  contact  Stephen 

100%  GUARANTEE 

May  at  Stephen  May  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Call  today.  DuPage  Weight  Control 

462-7766 

Center,  653-8085 

♦  V  I  S  I  T 

F7M€/  IE 

SAiADNES 

Since  1976,  a  specialist  in 
locating  posters  and  video  tapes 
at  "fair"  prices. 

AT 

THE  HOLLYWOOD 
COLLECTIBLES  SHOW 

Copyright  Trend  Studio*  1982 

NOVEMBER  2,  FRIDAY,  1 1  am  -  <)  pm 
NOVEMBER  3,  SATURDAY,  f)  am  -  <i  pm 


Present  this  ad  for  a  $1.00 
discount  towards  any  purchase! ! 


Performing  Arts 

presents 

“SHE  LOVES  ME” 

A  delightful  and  romantic  musical 
comedy  by  the  authors  of 
“Fiddler  on  the  Roof” 

Guest  director  —  James  Tucker 
Nov.  8—11  and  15—18 

Thurs.—Sat.  performances  —  8p.m. 
Sun.  matinees  —  2  p.m. 

General  Admission  —  $5 
Students  &  Seniors  —  $4 
Groups  (10  or  more}  —  $3 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY! 
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GK/ICHe, 

WHAT'S  THAT  VOGURT. 
JUNK  YOU'Kl  I'M  ON  TH6 

gating?  HouYwoop 

\  yoempier. 

\ 


ya  see,  rar  girls 

wnt  Germ  men. 

THAT'S  -rue  FACTS. 

ANP  I'M  NOT  GONNA 
GO  THROUGH  THIS  WORLP 
MANLGSS.  NOPE. 


omemtise, 

who'p  ee-mcRe 

IDfWfWAU, 

this  yoGui?r? 

THIS  GAL  AIN'T  NO 

.fool. 


GK/ICHG, 

WHAT ICeS THE 
TERM  "UBERAI0?  FAT, 
WOMAN  “MEAN  MANLGSS  ANP 
TO  YOU?  HAIRY-EEGGEP. 


•Clinical  tests  have  concluded  that  women  can  expect  an  annual  effectiveness  rate  of  89-91%  if  they  use  the  Today  Sponge  consistently 
and  according  to  label  instructions.  ©  1984  VLI  Corp  Today  and  The  Sponge  air  trademarks  of  VL1  Corp. 


IN  1%0,THE  PILL  GAVE 
WOMEN  A  NEW  FREEDOM. 

IN  1984, THE  SPONGE  GIVES 
WOMEN  ANEWCHOICE. 


It’s  been  a  long  time.’Twenty-four  years, 
and  there  hasn’t  been  a  sensible  new  option 
in  birth  control. 

Until  Today."  Today,  the  24-hour 
Contraceptive  Sponge. 

Today  is  a  soft,  comfortable  sponge  that  contains 
Nonoxynol-9,  the  same  effective  spermicide  women 
have  been  using  for  over  20  years. 

The  Sponge  is  easy  to  use.  You  just  moisten  it  thoroughly  with 
water  and  insert  it  like  a  tampon,  and  it  works  for  a  full  24  hours. 

With  The  Sponge,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  hormonal  side  effects. 
And  no  other  non-prescription  vaginal  contraceptive  has  been  proven  more 
effective"  It  s  been  through  seven  years  of  extensive  testing,  and  over  17  million 
Sponges  have  been  sold. 

Of  course,  you  don't  need  a  prescription  for  The  Sponge.  It  can  be  found 
at  your  local  drug  store  and  at  selected  supermarkets.  In  the  3-pack  or  convenient 
12-pack. 

And  the  Today  Sponge  is  the  only  contraceptive  that  comes  with  someone 
to  talk  to:  our  24-hour  Today  TalkLine.  If  you  have  any  questions,  or  you’re  just 
wondering  if  The  Sponge  is  right  for  you,  visit  your  student  health  center  or  give 
us  a  call  at  800-223-2329.  (In  California,  800-222-2329.) 

Finally,  you  have  the  spontaneity  you  want  and  the  protection  you  need.  But, 
best  of  all,  you  have  another  choice  you  never  had  before. 

Until  Today. 


SAVE  T.00 

ON  TWO  3-PACKS  OR  ONE  12-PACK. 

To  Consumer:  Limit  one  coupon  per  purchase.  Good  only  on  products  designated  Consumer  pays 
sales  tax  to  Retailer  We  will  reimburse  you  the  face  value  of  this  coupon  plus  S  08  handling 
provided  that  you  and  the  consumer  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  our  coupon  offer  inis 
coupon  is  good  only  when  redeemed  by  you  from  a  consumer  at  time  of  purchasing  the 
specified  product.  Any  other  use  constitutes  fraud  Redemptions  not  honored 
through  brokers'or  other  outside  agencies  Invoices  showing  your 
purchase  of  sufficient  stock  to  cover  all  coupons  must  be  shown  upon 
request  Void  if  prohibited,  taxed  or  restricted  This  coupon  in  non- 
transferable,  non-assignable,  non-reproducible.  Cash  value  l/20th  of 
S  OI  Offer  good  only  in  U  S  A  Redeem  by  mailing  to  VLI  Corporation. 

P0  Box  4400,  Clinton.  Iowa  52734. 


513bb  10D140 


Offer  Expires  3/31/85 


— 7fU  Couxiex  would  Cltz  to  tfuxnA 
Biff  cHcwzxo  at  tAz  9Cifx  <Sldz 

[ocatzd  at  Buttzifield, 

and 

^Records  on  Buttzxfizfd  eRd  ,  tOaAAxooA^ 
9ox  tfu  donation  of  tAz  fiostzxz. 


Classifieds 

George  W.  Noffs  Moving  tfStorage  part-time 
work  available  for  students  on  day  with  no 
classes.  Will  assign  work  to  fit  your  sche¬ 
dule.  $6.50  per  hour  870-3200.  Call  Brad  or 
Bob. 

HELP  WANTED  —  Busboys  and  waitresses 
needed  to  work  weekends  in  comfortable 
Japanese  resaurant.  Ginza  of  Tokyo  357- 
8415. 


General  typing  from  home.  Term  papers  — 
regular  assignments  —  95  words  a  minute. 
Neatly  done  —  reasonable  rates  —  photo¬ 
copies  made.  $1  50  a  page.  Call  after  6:00 
469-0787.  Feel  free  to  call  late  evening. 


For  sale  —  Motorola  stereo,  with  am-fm  radio 
—  $100.00.  Excellent  condition.  Greg 

Kunesh—  529-4131. 


1982  14  ft.  Smokercraft  bass  boat  with 
Caukins  trailer,  no  motor.  $1995.00  Ray 
Hood.  354-4977. 


Join  the  Greyhound  temporary  staff  and 
make  money  while  going  to  school.  Need 
clerks,  typists,  word  processors,  reception¬ 
ist/switchboard  operators,  light  industrial 
workers  for  assignment  in  area.  For  further 
information,  please  call  Greyhound 
temporary  personnel,  654-9000. 


SKI  ASPEN  FREE!  College  of  DuPage  co¬ 
ordinator  needed  for  student  trip  to  Aspen. 
Free  trip;  substantial  commissions.  Phone 
collect  today  215-387-4955,  evenings 

SECRETARY-RECEPTIONIST  Part-time 
some  evenings  and  some  weekends  —  light 
typing  —  pleasant  telephone  etiquette  re¬ 
quired.  Community  Convalescent  Center. 
Mary  Lou  Fischer,  355-3300. 


Typing,  Word  Processing,  Reports,  Papers, 
Resumes  Fast  —  Reasonable  JEM  SER¬ 
VICES.  969-8753. 

Professional  typing  done  in  my  home.  Call 
Bonnie  Elza  at  231-4143 evenings. 

WANTED:  Seamstress  to  make  &  maintain 
woman's  wardrobe.  Call  CD  extension  2417 
or  stop  at  1C  1012c 


Need  Typing?  Bold  Word  Processing  Ser¬ 
vice  —  term  papers,  resumes,  letters,  and 
general  typing.  Call  Lydia  at  963-4019  in¬ 
cluding  weekends.  Downers  Grove,. 

RESEARCH:  Catalog  of  16,000  topics.  Send 
$1.  Research,  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago, 
I L  60605  (31 2)  922-0300. 


Do  you  sew?  Join  the  costume  crew  of  the 
fall  CD  musical,  "She  Loves  Me."  Contact 
Craig  Berger  858-2800,  ext.  21 06 or  2036. 

NEED  TYPING?  Word  processing  service  — 
term  papers,  resumes,  letters  and  general 
typing.  Call  Lydia  at  963-4019  including 
weekends.  Downers  Grove. 


WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE—  LETTERS. 
RESUMES,  TERM  PAPERS,  ETC.  CALL 
LAURA  MCDERMOTT  AT  790-WORD. 


Telemarketing  flexible  hours  —  paid  train¬ 
ing  —  percentage  commission  —  guaran¬ 
teed  hourly  rate.  Great  for  students.  Call 
Richard  620-6708. 


For  sale  —  1981  Yamaha  XT250  Enduro  — 
runs  good,  looks  good,  $650,  or  best  offer. 
668- 7058 

WANTED:  Young  men,  part-time,  flexible 
hours.  3-4  days  per  month.  School  Olstrlct 
44,  Lombard.  6203714 

Typing  —  Reports,  thesis,  resumes,  word 
processing  also  available.  Reasonable  Jem 
Secretarial  Services  969-8753. 


Help  Wanted  —  days  —  hours  are  flexible. 
Kitchen  and  counter  help  Donti's  Deli  Call 
420-7546.  Chicago  Ave  and  Naperville 
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Netters  capture  2nd, 
get  NJCCA  berth 

The  rivalry  between  the  women's  tennis  teams  of  CD  and  Illinois  Valley 
College  will  continue  next  May  12  to  16  in  Fort  Lauderdale  following  the  teams 
neck-and-neck  finish  in  the  Region  IV  tournament  Oct.  25  through  27. 

The  Apaches  claimed  the  Region  IV  crown  with  a  23-22  triumph  over  the. 
Chaparrals,  who  are  co-champions  of  the  North  Central  Community  College 
Conference  with  Illinois  Valley.  Both  teams  earned  the  right  to  compete  in  the 
National  Junior  College  Athletic  Association’s  championships  because  each 
region  sends  two  representatives  to  the  nationals. 

“I’M  HAPPY  WITH  our  performance,’’  said  Coach  Dave  Webster.  "The 
region  title  came  down  to  a  couple  of  three-set  matches  and  we  just  missed. 

As  in  1983,  Webster  was  again  named  the  N4C  Coach  of  the  Year.  In 
addition,  the  Chaparrals’  Xanh  Trimmer  was  named  the  N4C  Player  of  the  Year 
and  Jill  David  was  voted  the  Sportsmanship  award. 

Trimmer,  a  freshman  out  of  Hinsdale  Central,  captured  the  number-one 
singles  title  with  a  6-2,  6-0  victory  over  Illinois  Valley’s  Maribeth  Hill  in  the 
finals.  David  took  the  number-two  singles  crown  with  her  6-4,  6-3  win  over  the 
Apaches’  Kristy  Witek.  ,  — 

Trimmer  and  David,  a  sophomore  from  Lombard,  then  combined  to  capture 
the  top  doubles  crown  with  a  6-4,  6-3  championship  showing  versus  Witek  and 

HiU.  .  - 

The  Chaparrals  recorded  another  first-place  finish  when  Jan  Onnezi  of 
Bensenville  and  Mary  Matysik  of  Lombard  took  number-two  doubles  by 
dumping  IVCC's  Lisa  Sonnenberg  and  Connie  Sczepaniak  6-4,  6-3. 

ILLINOIS  VALLEY,  WHOSE  52-dual  match  winning  streak  was  snapped 
by  Webster’s  crew  earlier  this  season,  claimed  the  number-three  through  six 
singles  crowns  as  well  as  the  number-three  doubles  title  to  clinch  the  region 
championship. 

In  number  three  singles,  Onnezi  lost  in  the  finals  to  IVCC’s  Jenny  Diednch, 
who  won  6-7,  6-1,  6-1. 

At  number  four,  Sczepaniak  topped  Matysik  4-6,  6-3,  6-2. 

The  Chaps’  Jill  Thomas  (Wheaton)  reached  the  number  five  finals  before 
losing  6-4,  6-3  to  Sonnenberg.  , 

In  the  number-six  finals,  DuPage’s  Sue  Purcell  fell  6-1,  6-2  to  the  Apaches 
Tracy  Witczak. 

In  number-three  doubles,  Diedrich  arid  Witczek  defeated  Thomas  and 
Heather  Howat  (Carol  Stream)  6-2,  6-1  to  round  out  the  scoring. 

Following  IVCC’s  23  points  and  the  Chaps’  22,  Harper  College  and  Thornton 
College  each  had  6  points,  while  Triton,  Lake  County  and  Wright  placed  with  5, 

3 ‘/a  and  3,  respectively. 


Softball  practice  scheduled 

Practice  schedules  for  women  planning  to  play  on  the  women's  softball  team  in 
1985  have  been  set  by  the  athletic  department. 

Indoor  practice  in  the  gym  is  scheduled  during  the  winter  quarter  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  from  8  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m.  Feb.  18  to  March  15. 

Spring  quarter  practice  will  be  held  Monday  through  Friday  from  2  to  4  p.m. 
Last  year’s  squad  finished  with  an  18-4  record  and  was  ranked  13th  in  the 
nation. 

The  coaching  staff  expects  a  number  of  openings  for  pitchers  and  outfielders. 


Sports  calendar 


Nov.  2  Soccer  —  region  IV'  tournament,  time  and  place  TB A 

Nov.  2,  3  Women's  volleyball  (H)  regionals,  TBA 

Nov.  3  Football  —  Region  IV  playoff;  time  and  place  TBA 

Fourth  annual  10K  Chaparral  Chase,  sponsored  by  Alumni  Association. 
Starting  time  —  8:30  a.m.  Registration  fee  —  $8  day  of  race.  Awards  to 
to  top  runners  in  three  divisions.  Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2242. 

Nov.  9  Wrestling  (H)  alumni  meet,  6:30  p.m. 

Nov.  9,  10  Soccer  —  Midwest  inter-regional  tournament,  time  and  place  TBA. 


DuPage  scoreboard 


Cross  country 
NJCAA  Region  IV  meet 

FINAL  TEAM  STANDINGS  —  DuPage  20. 

2,  Oakton  58.  3  Wright  89.  4  Waubonsee  137. 
5,  Morton  138.  6.  McHenry  139.  7,  Lake 
County  148. 8Triton  149. 

National  qualifiers 

1,  Edward  Harkins,  DuPage,  27:13;  2,  Pat 
Elshaw,  DuPage,  27:19;  3,  Tony  Vodicka, 
Oakton,  27:24;  4,  Jacob  Hoesly,  DuPage, 
27:35;  5,  Tom  Potack,  Oakton,  27:37;  6,  Dar- 
ron  Vanman,  DuPage.  27:45:  7,  Jeff  Brandt 
DuPage,  27:46;  8,  Steve  Hargrave,  DuPage, 
27:48;  9,  Tom  Israel,  DuPage,  27:51;  10,  Tony 
Paul,  Oakton,  27:56;  11.  Dan  Oneste,  Morton, 
28:03;  '21,  Al  Dalora,  Morton,  28:13;  13, 
Mitchell  Thompson,  Wright,  28:36;  14,  Ted 
Thompson,  Wright,  28:40;  15,  Jim  Rubey, 
Oakton,  28:45. -- 


Women’s  tennis 
NJCAA  Region  IV  meet  (Oct.  27) 

FINAL  TEAM  STANDINGS  -  1.  Illinois 
Valley,  23,  2,  DuPage  22. 3,  Harper,  Thornton 
6.  4,  Triton  5.  5,  Lake  County  314 . 6,  Wright  3 

Championship  matches 

FIRST  SINGLES  —  Xanth  Trimmer,  Du¬ 
Page,  d.  Maribeth  Hill,  Illinois  Valley,  6-2,  6-0 
SECOND  SINGLES  —  Jill  David  DuPage,  d 
Kristy  Witek,  Illinois  Valley,  6-4,  6-3;  THIRD 
SINGLES— Jenny  Diedrich,  Illinois  Valley,  d. 
Jah  Onnezi  DuPage,  6-7,  6-1,  6-1;  FOURTH 
SINGLES  —  Connie  Sczepaniak,  Illinois 
Valley,  d.  Mary  Matysik,  DuPage,  4-6,  6-3,  6-2 
FIFTH  SINGLES  —  Lisa  Sonnenberg,  Illinois 
Valley,  d.  Jill  Thomas,  DuPage,  6-3,  6-4 
SIXTH  SINGLES  —  Traci  Witczak,  Illinois 
Valley,  d.  Sue  Purcell,  DuPage,  6-1,  6-2 


Tenacious  Chaps  blast  Triton  20-7 


By  DAVID  TULLEY 

The  Chaparrals  tuned  up  for  their 
Region  IV  Playoff  game  tomorrow  by 
defeating  Triton  20-7  Oct.  27. 

CD  will  play  at  Harper  Saturday  in 
the  first  round  of  the  playoffs.  Triton 
will  face  Morraine  Valley  in  other 
playoff  action. 

Tony  Lisbon  caught  the  opening 
kickoff  on  the  three-yard  line,  burst 
through  the  middle,  cut  to  his  right  and 
raced  up  the  sideline  for  the  opening 
score  only  15  seconds  into  the  contest. 

THE  CHAPS  primarily  stayed  with 
their  strong  running  attack,  amassing 
266  yards  on  the  ground.  Freshman  full¬ 
back  Steve  Gresock  led  all  ball  carriers 
with  123  yards  on  20  carries.  Gresock 
surpassed  the  1,000  yard  mark  for  the 
season  early  in  the  third  quarter. 

Lorenzo  Davis  also  turned  in  a 
steady  performance  with  93  yards. 

Lisbon,  besides  his  kickoff  return, 
gained  24  yards  on  three  carries. 

Other  than  the  opening  kickoff,  the 
first  quarter  was  devoid  of  action.  In 
fact,  Triton  couldn’t  even  manage  to 
penetrate  CD  territory  until  the  second 
stanza. 

On  the  Chaps’  second  possession  of 
the  second  quarter,  Davis  swept  the 
right  side  to  the  Trojans’  23  yard  line. 
Only  a  tackle  by  Nick  Middleton  kept 
him  from  scoring.  On  the  next  play, 
quarterback  Mike  Buchholz  handed  off 
to  Gresock  who  took  the  ball  for  a 
six-pointer  up  the  middle. 

MINUTES  LATER,  DuPage  got  the 
ball  after  a  short  punt  at  the  Triton  37 
and  scored  in  three  plays.  Gresock  toted 
the  ball  for  one  yard  to  the  36.  From 
there,  Buchholz  fired  a  pass  to  Bryan 
Klis  for  a  first  down.  Gresock  again  did 
the  honors  with  a  brilliant  touchdown 
run  which  included  three  broken 
tackles.  The  gallop  gave  CD  a 
commanding  20-0  lead. 

The  windy  day  created  problems  for 
the  specialty  players.  Charlie  Proper- 
nick  averaged  36  yards  a  punt, 
including  a  16-yard  wobbler  into  the 
wind  and  a  beautiful  80-yard  spiral 


COURIER  photo  by  Pat  Tlmmers 


STRONG  CHAPARRAL  DEFENSE 

crushing  victory. 

boomer  which  would’ve  been  longer  had 
it  not  rolled  into  the  end  zone.  Triton 
punter  Mike  Anderson  averaged  less 
than  30  yards  a  boot.  Scott  Murnick, 
DuPage  placekicker,  didn't  fare  much 
better,  missing  an  extra  point  and  two 
field  goals. 

The  CD  defenders  played  extremely 
well.  The  only  major  mistake  occurred 
when  the  Trojans’  Terry  Franklin  split 
the  secondary  coverage  for  a  52-yard 
touchdown  reception  from  Guy  Mannel- 
la.  Triton  was  held  to  nine  first  downs 
and  182  yards  total  offense. 

DEFENSE  STANDOUTS  for  Du¬ 
Page  included  Joe  Bergin  (fumble 
recovery),  Scott  Brinkman  (fumble 
recovery  and  a  sack),  Paul  Baker  (two 


held  Triton  to  nine  first  downs  and  182  yards  total  offense  during  Saturday’s 


interceptions),  and  Richard  Perkins 
(interception  plus  tough  man-to-man 
coverage).  Deion  Melvin,  Rob  Little 
and  Dave  Schrodter  also  played  well. 

Saturday's  game  will  be  a  rematch  of 
the  contest  earlier  this  season  when 
Harper  escaped  with  a  victory  as  Scott 
Murnick’s  32-yard  field  goal  attempt 
missed  with  only  19  seconds  remaining 
in  the  ballgame. 

One  “Achilles’  heel”  that  DuPage 
seems  to  have  is  committing  penalties. 
Against  Triton,  they  had  eight 
penalties  (five  15-yard  walkoffs)  for  a 
total  of  100  yards.  If  the  Chaps  can 
avoid  beating  themselves,  they  will 
have  a  good  chance  of  going  to  the  Like 
Cola  Bowl  as  they  did  last  season. 


Conference  football 
DuPage  20,  Triton  7 


Triton  0 
DuPage  7 


DUPAGE:  Tony  Lisbon,  87-yard  kickoff 
return  (Scott  Murnick  kick);  DUPAGE: 
Steve  Gresock,  23-yard  run  (Murnick 
kick);  DUPAGE:  Gresock  23-yard  run  (kick 
failed);  TRITON;  Terry  Franklin,  52-yard 
pass  from  Guy  Manella  (Chris  McGlynn 
kick). 


College  of  DuPage,  Glen  Ellyn,  III.  60137 
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ACADEMIC  ALCOHOLISM 

College  professors  prone  to  alcohol 
disease. 
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STUDENT  RECORDS 


How  safe  are  they? 


SPORTS 


Chaps  prepare  for  state  championship. 
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VISITORS  TO  MORTON  Arboretum  in  Lisle  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  one  of  few  remaining  pleasant  days  before 
winter  sets  in.  Couple  was  confronted  by  group  of  hungry 


COURIER  photo  by  Pat  Timmers 


feathered  friends  near  lake,  but  had  enough  foresight  to 
produce  lunch  before  fowl  language  was  espoused. 


Graduating  class  survey 
a  valuable  advising  tool 


By  GLORIA  DONAHUE 

Results  of  a  survey  of  the  1983  CD  graduating  class  show  that  39  percent  are 
attending  college  full  time  at  44  different  coUeges/universities/technical  schools,  and 
that  44  percent  are  employed  full  time. 

The  report  provides  insights  about  supply  and  demand  in  various  fields  of 
employment  related  to  the  college’s  career  programs,  according  to  Carol  Hall, 
research/planning  associate. 

“The  survey  results  not  only  furnish  useful  information  for  program 
coordinators,  dean3  and  faculty,”  said  Hall,  “but  also  provide  an  advising  tool  for 
students  —  to  see  where  former  graduates  are  working,  continuing  their  education 
and  median  salaries  in  various  fields.” 

A  65  PERCENT  rate  of  response  was  reported,  compared  to  39  percent  the 
previous  year.  Hall  attributed  the  increase  to  the  format  of  the  survey. 

The  graduates  were  asked  to  complete  a  brief,  self-addressed,  stamped  postcard 
compared  to  the  previously  lengthy  8‘/2Xll  questionnaire. 

Business  was  the  number-one  major  of  the  ’83  class,  according  to  the  report. 
Nursing,  data  processing  and  travel/transportation  were  the  next  three  most 
popular  programs. 

The  median  salary  for  those  business  graduates  now  employed  full-time  is 
$17,500,  with  nursing,  data  processing  and  travel/transportation  at  $20,000, 


$18,000  and  $12,000,  respectively. 

THE  HIGHEST  MEDIAN  salary  reported  was  $28,000  for  the  four  fire  science 
majors  of  the  class.  The  lowest  reported  median  salary  was  $7,900  for  the  12 
graduates  of  library  technology. 

Northern  Illinois  University  was  the  most  popular  transfer  school  of  the  1983 
AA/AS  graduates  with  93  students  enrolled.  Elmhurst  College,  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  and  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign  were  also  high  on  the  list  of  transfer  schools  for  AA/AS 
graduates. 

Additionally,  the  report  indicates  an  increase  in  the  number  of  occupational 
graduates  who  are  continuing  their  education. 

THE  60-PAGE  report  also  identifies  places  of  employment,  job  titles  and 
transfer  schools  of  the  1983  class  by  career  program. 

However,  limitations  in  this  report  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  use  it, 
according  to  Hall. 

"Although  the  rate  of  response  to  this  survey  represents  a  significant  gain  over 
previous  years,  the  information  presented  is  based  on  only  65  percent  of  the  1983 
graduates,”  said  Hall. 

Reported  salary  figures,  for  instance,  should  be  considered  only  as  indicative  of 
comparative  trends.  Many  responses  may  not  represent  beginning  salaries.  Many 
CD  graduates  concurrently  attend  school  and  work  in  their  area  of  study. 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


COURIER  photo  by  Pat  Timmers 

ONLY  FEW  PEOPLE  visited  “Hollywood  Collectibles  Show’’  Nov.  2  and  3 
in  campus  center  of  Building  K,  where  dealers  from  all  over  country  peddled 
their  memorabilia. 


Great  smokeout 

Students  who  wish  to  participate  in 
this  year’s  “great  American  smokeout” 
Nov.  15  may  do  so  by  signing  their 
name  to  a  special  “I  pledge  not  to 
smoke  today”  sheet  in  health  services, 
IC3-H. 

Speakers  finish  3rd 

-  CD’s  speech  team  took  third  place  in 
the  Illinois  Central  College  speech 
tournament  Oct.  27. 

Individuals  placing  in  the  event 
were  Sheila  Murray  (6th  place  — 
poetry);  Dave  Ruzevich  (6th  place  — 
oral  interpretation);  Joyce  Reid  (1st 
place  in  prose  and  dramatic  duo;  4th 
place  poetry);  and  Kathy  Kasdorf  (1st 
place  duo,  2nd  place  poetry  and  prose 
and  3rd  place  in  oral  interpretation). 

The  team  is  selling  soft  sculpture, 
cabbage  patch-type  dolls  for  $35. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
James  Collie,  director  of  forensics,  in  IC 
3129. 

Cellist  to  solo 

Cellist  Ko  Iwasaki  will  be  featured 
with  the  Chicago  String  Ensemble  in 
Haydn’s  Concerto  in  D  Major  for 


presents 

MURPHV  MANIA 


Steamboat 


SIGN  UP  NOW  AT 

CARLOS  MURPHY’S  RESTAURANT 

1461  BUTTERFIELD  ROAD 

DOWNERS  GROVE 

SEE  ANYONE  AT  THE  FRONT  DESK 

OR  FOR  MORE  INFO 

CALL  462-2883  (9am  -  5pm) 


An  Early  Season  Trip  For  People  Who  Like  Skiing  Or  Just  Love  A  Great  Time 


$159 


DRIVING  PACKAGE 
WITHOUT  AIR 
DECEMBER  15-21 


$399 


FULL  PACKAGE 
WITH  AIR 
DECEMBER  15-21 


Arrangements  by 
ECHO  TRAVEL  INC. 


WIN  A  FREE  TRIP!  (Full  package ) 

CARLOS  MURPHY’S 
3RD  ANNUAL  SKI  PARTY 

Thursday  evening,  November  29th 

WEAR  SKI  CLOTHES  &  GET 
HAPPY  HOUR  PRICES 

•  Prize  for  “Best  Ski  Outfit" 

•  Drink  Specials 

•  Give-Aways,  and  more! 

Sign  up  immediately  for 
the  trip  -  free  trip  winner 
will  receive  refund. 


COMPARED  TO  OTHER  SKI  AREAS, 

STEAMBOAT  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  BE  IN  DECEMBER, 

FILLED  WITH  YOUNG  PEOPLE  FROM  ALL  OVER  THE  NATION, 
IT’S  A  GREAT  TIME  YOU  DON’T  WANT  TO  MISS. 

THE  OFFICIAL  “MURPHY  MANIA”  PACKAGE  INCLUDES: 

—  Full  package  includes  round  trip  air  transportation  with  motor  coach  transfers  to 
Steamboat  You  will  depart  December  15  and  will  return  December  21.  Coaches 
we  use  are  the  most  modern  and  fully  equipped  available.  (Air  fare  is  subject  to 
change.) 

—  Six  nights  accommodations  at  luxury  condominiums  located  right  in  Steamboat 
Village  Primary  accommodations  will  be  at  the  Timber  Run  Condominiums. 

Accommodations  include  a  fireplace,  full  kitchen,  bar/counter  area,  color  TV. 
balcony,  outdoor  heated  pool,  saunas,  and  hot  tubs. 

_ A  four  out  0f  five  day  souvenir  photo  lift  ticket  at  Steamboat. 

—  Full  time  travel  reps  to  throw  parties  and  lake  good  care  of  you. 

—  A  great  schedule  of  parties  and  activities  including  hot  tub  happy  hours,  giant 
blowout  parties,  lots  of  free  beer,  good  music,  and  some  great  times. 

—  Coupon  books  with  discounts  at  local  establishments. 

—  Optional  side  trips  to  Vail  and  Copper  Mountain. 

—  Optional  ski  rentals  at. only  $6.50/day  for  lop-name  equipment. 

—  Optional  ski  lessons  for  all  types  of  skiers  at  reduced  rates. 

—  All  taxes  and  tips  included. 


Violincello  and  Orchestra  Friday,  Nov 
16,  at  8:15  p.m.  in  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
655  West  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Musical  director  Alan  Heatherington 
also  will  conduct  Mozart’s  Symphony 
No.  29  in  A  Major  and  the  Bartok 
Divertimento. 

Tickets  cost  $12.  Full  time  students 
and  seniors  65  or  over  pay  $6. 

A  four-concert  subscription  series, 
which  also  includes  concerts  on  Jan.  18, 
March  29  and  May  24,  is  available  for 
$40.  v 

Christmas  festival 

The  holiday  traditions  and  customs 
of  40  nations  and  ethnic  groups  will  be 
showcased  during  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry’s  43rd  annual 
“Christmas  Around  the  World”  festival 
Nov.  17  to  Jan.  6. 

This  year’s  display  will  feature  35 
trees  decorated  with  handcrafted  orna¬ 
ments,  trinkets  and  garlands  from  the 
various  participants,  as  well  as  seven 
nativity  scenes.  In  addition,  more  than 
200  Chicago-area  choral  groups  will  be 
heard  in  daily  musical  offerings. 

Free  theater  performances  featuring 
the  music,  songs,  dance,  and  pageantry 
of  the  participating  groups  will  take 
place  in  the  museum’s  auditorium. 
Performances  9tart  at  7:30  on 
Friday  evenings  beginning  Nov.  23  and 
from  12:30  to  7:30  p.m.  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  beginning  Nov.  24. 

Part  of  the  museum’s  annual 
Christmas  celebration  is  th§  interna¬ 
tional  buffet  which  offers  a  smorgas¬ 
bord  of  delicacies  representative  of  the 
festival’s  participants.  The  buffet  will 
be  served  in  the  Century  Room  and 
Columbian  Room  from  4  to  7:30  p.m 
on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays, 
Nov.  23  to  Dec.  16.  Meal  prices  are 
$7.50  for  adults,  $5.25  for  children  aged 
5  to  11,  and  $3.95  for  children  aged  2  to 
4.  Reservations  may  be  made  at 
684-1414. 

EKG  interpretation 

A  one-day  workshop  covering  the 
basics  of  electrocardiogram  interprets 
tion  will  be  offered  by  CD’s  Business 
and  Professional  Institute  Saturday, 
Nov.  17,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  the 
Bensenville  Home  Society,  331  S.  York 
Road,  Bensenville.  The  $45  fee  covers 
all  materials. 

The  workshop  will  introduce  the 
registered  nurse  to  the  basics  of  12-lead 
EKG  interpretation. 

The  leader  will  be  Jacqueline  Smith, 
RN,  a  critical  care  nurse  who  has 
practiced  and  taught  at  Cleveland 
Clinic.  Smith  is  a  cardiovascular  clinical 
specialist  supervisor  at  Northwestern 
Hospital. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Bemadine  Imgrund  at  858-2800,  ext. 
2180. 
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Portraits—  Portfolios—  Promotionals 

980-1316 

Special  Christmas  Packages 
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By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 
What  should  have  been  a  student’s 


tiny  scraps  of  paper,  to  thousands  of 
dollars  for  documents  autographed  by 


home-decorating  dream  come  true  — 
“Paraphernalia  To  Paper  Walls  By”  — 
opened  to  sparse  crowds  as  Holly¬ 
wood’s  greatest  stars  came  to  CD  last 
weekend  via  thousands  of  posters, 
pictures  and  memorabilia. 

Those  students  who  visited  “The 
Hollywood  Collectibles  Show”  Nov.  2 
and  3  in  Building  K  were  treated  to  a 
unique  opportunity  to  examine  a  wide 
array  of  Hollywood’s  promotional 
history  that  extended  far  beyond 
pictures  and  posters. 

Conversation  pieces,  esoteric  to 
pedestrian;  in  nature,  were  available  for 
every  budget.  For  example,  a  16mm 
“Ghostbusters”  promotional  trailer 
that  might  look  great  on  a  coffee  table 
went  for  only  $8. 

Mike  Agnew  of  Glen  Ellyn  plans  to 
impress  and  entertain  party  guests  for 
many  years  with  his  Pia  Zadora 
“Lonely  Lady”  press  kit. 

“It  was  cheaper  than  a  National 
Lampoon  and  I’ll  get  a  lot  more 
laughs,”  remarked  Agnew  as  he 
displayed  the  eight  enclosed  glossy 
stills  highlighting  Pia’s  exquisite  range 
of  emotions  —  all  three  of  them. 

Autographs  of  entertainers,  politi¬ 
cians  and  every  crazy  person  imagin¬ 
able  sold  for  as  little  as  $3  for  those  on 


the  likes  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  and 
Napoleon.  Dealers  guaranteed  authenti¬ 
city  and  detailed  their  methods  of 
confirmation,  but  $1,500  seemed  a  lot 
for  a  German  postcard  signed  “Elvis,” 
authentic  or  not. 

Presidentially,  Ronald  Reagan  led  the 
contemporary  executives  at  $200  per 

This  handy 
Cleareyes 
Campus 
Carry-All 
just 
$2.99! 

Now  carry  your 
books,  notepads, 
pencils,  sneakers, 
sweatshirt  and 
shorts,  in  a  new 
Campus  Carry-All. 

Just  buy  any  size 
Clear  eyes  and 
carry  this  great  bag 
for  only  $2.99  (plus 
50<t  for  handling). 

And  be  sure  to  carry 
along  Cleareyes 
to  keep  your  eyes 
clear,  bright  and' 
looking  great. . 


signed  glossy  portrait.  Jimmy  Carter 
was  competitively  priced  at  $125  while 
Gerald  Ford  was  a  steal  at  only  $50. 
However,  Ford  can  look  forward  to  the 
future;  Indira  Gandhi’s  signature 
doubled  in  value  to  $100  after  her 
recent  death. 

“A  show  like  ‘Hollywood’  is  an 
attempt  to  reach  and  service  our  entire 


student  body  .  .  .  not  just  the  18  to 
22-year-olds  who  are  actually  in  the 
minority  at  CD,”  stated  Mark  Geller, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  student 
activities,  the  group  which  organized 
the  event. 

However,  the  35  exhibitors  out¬ 
numbered  browsers  two  to  one  on  the 
first  day  of  the  show. 


Save  350 

on  any  size 
Cleareyes 


9003 


TO  RETAILER:  As  our  authorized  agent 
we  will  pay  you  8«  plus  the  face  value  of  the 
coupon  for  each  coupon  you  properly  accept 
in  connection  with  the  retail  sale  of  the  product 
indicated.  Coupons  will  be  honored  when  pre¬ 
sented  by  retail  distributors  of  our  merchandise 
or  associations  or  clearing  houses,  approved  by  us,  acting  for  and  at  the  sole  risk 
of  our  retailers.  It  is  FRAUD  to  present  coupons  for  redemption  other  than  as 
provided  herein.  Coupon  void  and  forfeited  if  invoices  proving  your  purchase  of 
sufficient  stock  to  cover  coupons  are  not  produced  on  request,  or  if  coupon  is 
assigned,  transferred,  sold  or  reproduced. 

COUPON  REIMBURSEMENTS  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  DEDUCTED  FROM  ROSS 
LABORATORIES  INVOICES.  Customer  payS  any  applicable  tax.  Limit  one  coupon 
per  purchase  (or  customer).  Cash  redemption  value  1/20th  of  a  cent.  Mail  coupons 
to:  ROSS  LABORATORIES.  P.O.  Box  7800,  Mt.  Prospect,  IL  60056-7800.  This 
coupon  expires  June  30, 1985.  Valid  on  any  size. 

9003  ©1984  Ross  Laboratories,  Columbus.  Ohio  43216 

— 

Clear  eyes  Campus  Carry-All  Offer 


_)  Carry-All  bags  at  $2.99  plus  50«  for  handling 


Send  me  (_ 

(total  $3.49)  each  with  one  (1)  pr’oof-of-purchase  (front  panel  of  package1) 
from  any  size  Clear  eyes.  Enclose  the  front  panel,  with  this  completed  cer¬ 
tificate.  Send 
Cl 

60056-i 


with  check  or  money  order  to: 

r  eyes  Campus  Carry-All  Offer.  P.O.  Box  7714,  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 
6-7714 


Name_ 
Street- 
City  — 


Offer  expires  March  31, 1985  and  is  subject  to  availability.  Please  allow  6-8 
weeks  for  delivery.  Offer  good  only  in  USA.  Void  where  prohibited  or 
restricted  by  law. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents; . . 


FREE  L  UNCH  TIME  C ONCER  T 


Tuesday,  Nov.  27, 198b 
11:30— 1:30  p.m. 

SRC  1st  FLOOR-STUDENT  LOUNGE 
As  a  total  performer,  Jill  Holly  accompanies  herself 
effortlessly  on  the  six  and  twelve  string  guitars.  As 
outstanding  as  her  vocal  and  songwriting  abilities  are, 
her  accompaniment  is  as  strong  and  as  passionate  as 
both  her  vocals  and  compositions. 


See  Tom  Deluca: 


The  only  personality  who  success  fully  blends  his  own 
comic  parody  with  the  art  of  hypnosis! 

Where:  College  of  DuPage 
When:  Tuesday ,  December  b,  198b 
SRC  Multi-Purpose  Room  102bA 

EXTRA:  Full  performance  at  8  p.m.  $2  general  admission  at  the  door. 
Sponsored  by  the  Student  Activities  Program  Board,  , 
College  of  DuPage 

BOP  TIL  YOU  DROP  AT... 

THE  VIDEO  DANCE  NIGHT 

A  simultaneous  audio-visual  dance  presentation.  Experience  a  new 
dimension  in  music  entertainment.  An  amazing,  star-filled  explosion 
of  sigh  t  and  sound! 

F eaturing:  *  2  giant  video  screens,  *  The  latest  in  music  videos, 

*A  special  guest  DJ,  *  Album  and  rock  poster  give-a-ways, 

*  Sound  and  video  systems  provided  by  Sony 
Friday,  Nov.  30, 198b,  8  p.m. — 12  midnight 
Campus  Center,  Building  K,  College  of  DuPage 
Tickets:  $2  in  advance  and  at  the  door  for  C.O.D.  Students,  $3  at  the 
door  for  the  general  public.  Advance  tickets  available  at  the  College 
of  DuPage  Student  Activities  Box  Office,  located  in  the  SRC,  first  floor. 
Sponsored  by  the  Student  Activities  Program  Board,  College  of  DuPage 
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Editorial  Board 


' 


Unsigned  editorials  are  the  opinion  of  the  COURIER  editorial  board  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the  vows  of  students,  faculty  or  CD  admini¬ 
stration.  Signed  material  represents  the  opinion  of  the  author. 


v  v  ,  : 


Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief' 

R.  Kelley  Laughiin,  managing  editor 
Chris  Aiello,  contributing  editor 


Truly  a  treasure 


“You  don’t  know  what  you  have  until  it’s  gone”  are  the  words  that 
apply  to  almost  every  subject,  but  not  when  we’re  discussing  the  LRC. 

CD’s  library  contains  a  vast  expanse  of  knowledge  that  is  not  limited 
only  to  books  and  materials.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  student  complaining 
about  inefficiency  in  this  area  for  reasons  other  than  the  scholar’s  own 
failure  to  utilize  the  facility. 

Actually,  no  excuse  is  plausible  for  not  taking  advantage  of  what  the 
library  has  to  offer;  the  hours  are  flexible  and  the  process  is  anything  but 
complicated.  With  more  than  110,000  volumes  and  50,000  audio-visual 
items  on  hand,  one  is  virtually  assured  of  finding  information  on  almost 
any  known  topic.  Supplementing  these  resources  are  more  than  850 
magazines,  which  offer  an  in-depth  look  at  current  happenings. 

In  addition  to  this  wealth  of  information,  one  more  reserve  is  available 
to  all  who  enter-knowledgeable  personnel.  Staff  members,  who  range  from 
full-time  employees  to  part-time  student  workers,  are  thorough  and  very 
well-versed  on  a  multitude  of  subjects.  If  they  are  unable  to  find  the 
information  you  seek,  they  remain  in  contact  with  several  area  facilities 
and  can  usually  order  the  material  you  need  to  top  off  that  well-researched 
term  paper. 

Too  many  people  pass  through  this  institution  without  using  the  tools 
that  CD  so  generously  provides  them.  And  all  too  often  these  are  the  same 
individuals  who  complain  that  the  college  is  short  of  adequate  resources. 

We  at  the  COURIER  applaud  the  LRC  and  the  highly  competent  people 
who  staff  it.  > 

For  those  who  sire  at  CD  to  learn,  the  library  is  truly  a  treasure. 


Laughlin’s  Lampoon 
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By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

You  walk  through  two  heavy  metal 
doors,  the  hinges  creaking  as  you  swing 
them  open.  The  room  beyond  is 
uninvitingly  dark.  What  lurks  inside? 

Sound  like  part  of  a  horror  movie? 
Most  CD  students  go  through  this 
scenario  every  day  by  walking  into  one 
of  the  IC  building  bathrooms. 

Why  are  these  bathrooms  so  dark? 

They  remind  me  of  a  confessional; 
the  only  thing  they  need  in  there  is  one 
of  those  sanguine  crucifixes,  like  the 
one  in  “Carrie.” 

Besides  inviting  homosexuality  and 
lesbianism,  they  make  it  hard  to  see 
yourself  in  the  mirror. 

NOT  THAT  I’M  a  self-centered  SOB 
flying  high  on  an  ego  trip,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  myself  in  the  mirror  when 
I’m  combing  my  hair.  Besides,  I’ve 
been  told  that  it’s  hard  for  women  to  fix 
their  make-up  ih  there. 

And  who  was  responsible  for 
installing  those  sinks  in  the  bathrooms? 

I  find  it  awfully  hard  to  wash  my 


hands  while  I’m  using  one  of  them  to 
hold  the  water  on.  This  is  especially 
true  when  I  have  to  rinse  the  soap  off, 
because  I  have  to  hold  the  faucet  with 
my  soapy  hand  while  rinsing  the  other 
hand  —  in  the  process  getting  lather  all 
over  the  faucet  which  in  turn  I  get  all 
over  my  clean  hand  while  rinsing  the 
remaining  soapy  one. 

These  sinks  also  offer  no  choice  of 
water  temperature;  I  either  scald  my 
fingers  with  the  hot  water  —  or  freeze 
them  off  with  cold.  Why,  one  might 
ask,  didn’t  they  install  only  one  spout 
so  you  could  get  lukewarm  if  you 
desired? 

AND  WHY  DIDN’T  they  put  soap 
dispensers  at  the  middle  sink? 

Was  the  architect  prejudiced  against 
people  who  use  the  middle  sink? 

The  shelved  above  the  sinks  also 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  How  many 
times  have  you  put  your  books  up 
there  only  to  see  them  fall  off,  getting 
your  history  assignment  all  wet? 

I  was  walking  down  the  hall  in  the  IC 
Building  the  other  day  when  I  saw  my 
old  friend  CD  Joe  walking  in  my 
direction  with  his  girlfriend  Kathy 
Kohed.  They  were  hard  to  miss  as  they 
both  just  dyed  their  hair  an  awful-look¬ 
ing  pale  blue. 


TURNING  AROUND  quickly,  I 
tried  to  scurry  away  when  I  heard, 
“Hey,  Kelley,  wait  up!” 

Too  late,  he  saw  me. 

“What’s  up?”  he  asked.  He  had  a 
wild  look  in  his  eyes. 

“Don’t  know  I’ve  never  been  there,” 

I  grunted.  I  was  out  on  a  binge  of 
heavy  drinking  the  night  before  and 
was  now  firmly  in  the  grasp  of  a. 
debilitating  hangover;  my  body  felt  as 
though  I  had  been  run  over  by  a  beer 
keg,  and  the  last  person  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  was  Joe. 

“Hey,  how  come  there  isn’t  any 
graffitti  in  the  bathrooms  around 
here?”  he  asked  me. 

“I  don’t  know,  why?” 

“IS  IT  BECAUSE  they  wipe  it  off 
every  night?”  he  continued,  acting  as  if 
I  hadn’t  said  a  word.  "Or  is  it  because 
nobody  writes  any?” 

“Well,  when  I  was  talking  to  the 
operations  people  last  week  about  the 
litter,  they  told  me  that  there  really 
isn’t  much  written,”  I  told  him. 

“That’s  pretty  disgusting,”  lie  said, 
“I  mean,  what  self-respecting  college 
wouldn’t  have  graffitti.  In  California 
they  put  up  chalkboards  for  you  to 
write  on.” 

BEING  A  FAN  of  creative  graffitti. 


I  began  to  wonder  about  that  too.  Not 
that  I’m  endorsing  the  writing  of 
graffitti  all  over,  but  it  does  seem  to  be 
lacking  around  here.  So  I  told  him. 

“Why  don’t  you  organize  a  graffitti  | 
club?” 

“I’m  too  busy,  but  it’s  not  a  bad 
idea,”  he  answered.  “I’ll  tell  yob  what. 
I’ll  drop  off  a  bunch  of  good  graffitti  in 
your  office  so  you  can  give  it  to  people 
who  are  interested.” 

So  now  I’ve  got  a  collection  of  I 
graffitti  cluttering  up  my  desk,  and  if 
anyone  is  interested,  please  stop  by  and  I 
take  it  off  my  hands. 
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ThE  CRONENbERq  Report 


By  THOMAS  A.  CRONENBERG 


The  maxim  guiding  decision  making 
in  London  seems  to  be  “business  as 
usual”  for  a  pensive  Margaret  Thatcher 
following  the  recent  bombing  incident 
at  her  conservative  party’s  Brighton 
congress,  which  killed  four  people, 
including  one  government  minister. 

The  British  prime  minister  remained 
unhurt  in  the  blast,  which  rocked  that 
city’s  Grand  Hotel  while  the  British 
head  of  government  labored  over  a 
speech  in  a  part  of  the  hotel  removed 
from  the  affected  area. 

THE  ACT  OF  terror  which  disrupted 
the  party’s  congress  and  which  was 
clearly  aimed  at  Thatcher  herself  has 
been  blamed  on  northern  Irish  terror¬ 
ists,  who  had  hoped  to  achieve  a 
cancellation  of  a  slated  November 
meeting  between  Thatcher  and  northern 
Irish  prime  minister  Fitzgerald.  Terror¬ 
ist  rhetoric  had  held  that  the  bomb  was 
launched  against  “the  dictatorship  of 
the  British  in  Northern  Ireland  in 
general.” 


By  CAL  THOMAS 

My  first  reaction  to  the  CIA  "do  it 
yourself”  murder  manual  for  anti-San- 
dinista  rebels  in  Nicaragua  was  disgust. 
The  refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
behave  as  other  nations  do  in  most 
instances  is  what  has  given  us  our 
moral  strength  and  our  good  image  in 
the  world.  To  play  the  same  game  as 
those  we  denounce  is  to  become  like 
them,  isn’t  it? 

After  agreeing  with  myself,  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  it  is  possible  to  win 
an  ideological  war  with  an  enemy  that 
has  no  scruples  and  is  prepared  to  use 
any  tactic,  including  murdering  civili¬ 
ans,  chemical  weapons  outlawed  by 
international  agreement,  subversion  or 
just  plain  lying  to  achieve  its  goals. 

I  AM'NOT  prepared  to  argue  that  we 
should  leave  our  high  moral  perch  or 
that  our  policy  should  cease  to  be, 
whenever  possible,  to  win  by  superior¬ 
ity  of  example. 

I  am  prepared  to  consider  that,  in 
cases  where  our  adversaries'  actions 
make  it  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  live  up  to  its  ideal,  we  take 
whatever  measures  will  preserve  free¬ 
dom  for  ourselves  and  for  those  nations 
which  share  our  dream  of  freedom,  but 
who  must  grapple  with  the  very  real 


Such  a  blast  may  be  interpreted  as  an 
act  of  desperation  against  a  Margaret 
Thatcher  who  has  —  in  the  case  of 
Northern  Ireland  —  heralded  imminent 
action,  while  later  failing  to  carry  out 
her  promises. 

In  reaction  to  the  Brighton  bombing, 
Thatcher  showed  just  such  a  stance, 
noting  that  “the  voting  box  DOES 
exist  in  Ulster,”  and  delegating  the 
authority  for  action  to  the  voters  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

She  indicated  that  an  adequate 
decision  would  be  reached  in  the 
typically  democratic  British  way. 

This  sort  of  statement  from  the  Iron 
Lady  is  singularly  infurating  to  those 
involved,  given  the  record  of  the 
queen’s  subjects  there  for  deciding 
things  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  the 
record  of  the  various  factions  in 
carrying  out  legislative  measures  —  or 
any  other  reform  proposals  —  in  that 
strife-tom  section  of  the  British  Isles. 

THOSE  ADVOCATING  AN  active 
stance  from  Thatcher  chide  her  for 
“sitting  on  her  hands,”  while  prag¬ 
matists  note  that  Thatchers  instinct  for 
similarly  unsolveable  crimes  tells  her 
that  even  she,  “the  iron  lady,”  cannot 
solve  a  conflict  which  has  stymied 
British  governments  of  different  politi¬ 
cal-ideological  backgrounds  in  the  past. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  the 


nightmare  of  oppression. 


The  record  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  client  states  in  breaking  every  moral 
code  of  any  significance  is  long  and  well 
documented,  whether  it  be  in  the 
bloody  purges  of  Stalin  in  the  1930s 
that  left  tens  of  millions  of  people  dead, 
or  the  more  recent  attempt  by  Bulgaria 
to  kill  the  Pope. 

A  REPORT  BY  the  Asian  Study 
Center  in  Washington  says  Soviet 
complicity  in  Vietnamese  chemical 
warfare  activities  in  Laos  and  Kampu¬ 
chea  is  beyond  doubt.  Termed  “yellow 
rain”  by  Hmong  tribesman  in  Laos, 
biodegradable  mycotoxin  poisons  were 
dropped  from  aircraft,  fired  in  artillery 
and  mortar  shells,  and  added  to  local 
water  supplies,  causing  severe  pain  and 


pragmatists  note,  it  really  quite  simple: 
A  million  Protestants  will  perpetually 
be  pitted  against  a  half-million 
Catholics  —  at  the  ballot  box  as  well  as 
in  the  streets  —  and  vice-versa. 
Long-lasting  change  cannot  be  im¬ 
plemented  through  the  ballot  box  here. 

Thus,  it  is  only  with  mistrust  that 
Thatcher  reads  a  treatise  by  the  “New 
Ireland  Forum,”  in  Dublin,  which 
heralds  enticing  forms  of  cooperation, 
toward  a  final  goal  of  reform  in  Ulster. 

PENNED  BY  NORTHERN  Irish 
politicoes  newly  confident  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  region  into  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the 
treatise  may  be  a  sincere  attempt  at 
change.  The  prime  minister  and  other 
British  politicians,  however  —  tired  of 
such  reform  attempts  in  the  wake  of  the 
drawn-out  Catholic-Protestant  strife  — 
have  chosen  to  play  a  wait-and-see 
game  in  order  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  northern  Irish  claims. 

Thatcher’s  “let’s  see  what  they’ll  do 
next”-stance  is  also  evident  in  her 
(in- (action  on  several  other  matters 
affecting  the  British  scene  before  the 
onslaught  of  elections  that  will  be  the 
tests  of  the  prime  ministress’  popular 
appeal. 

As  to  rising  inflation,  Thatcher  and 
her  cronies  have  effected  a  numbers 
game  aimed  at  playing  down  the 


CIA  fights 
fire 
with 
fire 

death. 

Persistent  reports  have  emerged  of 
Soviet-assisted  chemical  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia  since  1975  and  the 
Soviet  record  in  Afghanistan  indicates 
continued  use  of  outlawed  chemical 
weapons. 

Too  bad  those  who  have  been 
concerned  with  what  they  regard  as 
American  excesses  such  as  Agent 
Orange  are  unable  to  find  time  to 
denounce  the  Soviets  for  their  deliber¬ 
ate  use  of  chemicals  to  eliminate  their 
enemies.  Such  is  the  double  standard 
that  forces  the  United  States  into 
a  position  of  inferiority  in  the  battle  for 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

Persuading  a  mind  through  adher¬ 
ence  to  high  principles  is  difficult  when 


severity  of  the  economic  crunch. 

In  calculating  the  unemployment 
rate,  for  example,  only  those  actually 
collecting  benefits  are  noted  statistical¬ 
ly,  while  youths  just  graduated  into 
unemployment  in  the  summer  have  not 
been  affected  by  the  statistician’s  pen 
until  recently  because  they  were 
considered  on  summer  holiday. 

SIMILARLY,  THE  COSTS  of  the 
coal  miners'  strike  have  been  euphe- 
mized;  while  the  Economist  and  the 
BBC  both  indicate  a  cost  of  $2.2  billion 
per  week  at  the  recent  32-week  mark, 
the  government  notes  a  $1  billion 
governmental  expense. 

In  these  matters,  Thatcher  —  who 
rose  to  power  and  acclaim  on  a  platform 
of  social  changes  —  has  been  riding 
much  closer  than  is  normally  thought 
to  the  maxims  of  her  conservative 
backgound  and  following;  change 
seems  to  be  warranted  if  it  caters  to  the 
upper  crust  from  whom  Thatcher  seeks 
support. 

Action  on  vital  socio-political  topics 
becomes  contingent  upon  the  social 
class  affected  by  the  move.  The  prime 
ministress  has  always  characterized  of 
taking  the  reins.  The  gilded  reins  of  a 
Lord’s  horse  receive  better  care  and 
support  than  do  the  worn  leather  straps 
of  a  poor  man's  mule.  Elitism  as 
perpetuated  by  Thatcher  remains  a  fact 
of  life  in  Britain. 

that  mind  has  been  poisoned  by  the 
chemicals  of  unscrupulous  countries. 

AS  BAD  AS  the  CIA  manual  might 
be,  the  record  of  Soviet-Cuban  commun¬ 
ism  in  Central  America  and  throughout 
the  world  is  far  worse.  Did  the  manual 
suggest  the  use  of  comic  books?  Comics 
have  been  a  favorite  tool  of  the 
Sandinistas  for  spreading  propaganda 
for  several  years. 

Did  the  manual  tell  how  to  eliminate 
government  officials? 

Is  anyone  alive  who  is  not  aware  that 
liquidation  is  a  word  almost  invented 
by  Communists  when  argument  and 
elections  fail? 

Again,  I  am  not  comfortable  with  the 
tactic,  but  some  of  the  moralizing  going 
on  among  liberals  is  strangely  absent 
when  it  is  the  Sandinista  side  that  is 
doing  the  killing,  the  propagandizing 
and  the  kidnapping. 

Moral  arguments  carry  a  lot  more 
weight  when  plagues  are  called  down  on 
more  than  one  house.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  indignation  has  been 
reserved  for  the  CIA  and  very  little  has 
been  dished  out  to  those  the  CIA  has 
been  opposing  as  a  matter  of  American 
policy. 

Where  are  Joan  Baez,  Jane  Fonda 
and  Ed  Asner  when  we  need  them? 


What  is  your  favorite  musical  group? 
Laureen  Kimble,  Naperville:  “Van 
Halen,  I  like  Eddie’s  searing  leads.” 

Tina  Lardizabal,  Bloomingdale: 
“Talking  Heads,  because  they’re  crea¬ 
tive  and  nonconventional.” 

Fran  Madden,  Hinsdale:  “I  like  the 
Grateful  Dead  because  they  are 
mellow.” 

Jim  Terenzi,  Downers  Grove:  “Rush, 
because  you  can  hear  all  of  their 
instruments.” 


Lisa  Tate,  West  Chicago:  “Prince, 
because  he’s  nice  looking  and  he  plays 
terrific  music.” 


Lisa  Tate 


Student  Voice 


Pete  Tropp 


Pete  Tropp,  Westmont:  “Talking 
Heads  —  they  say  what  I  feel.” 

Don  Rowson,  Lombard:  “Chicago  — 
they  pull  me  through  both  good  times 
and  bad.” 

Monica  Campbell,  Carol  Stream: 
"Jeffrey  Osbourne;  he  has  a  beautiful 
voice  and  I  can  relate  to  his  songs.” 

Ken  Whipple,  Downers  Grove:  “Def 
Leppard,  because  I  like  their  music.” 


Arlene  Santos 


Arlene  Santos,  Elmhurst:  ‘‘John 
Waite,  because  he’s  great  —  I  like  his 
style.” 

Margret  Krauc,  Bloomingdale:  “Van 
Halen;  Eddie  Van  Halen  is  cute.” 

Tory  Steed,  Downers  Grove:  “Cros¬ 
by,  Stills,  Nash,  and  Young  —  even 
now,  their  songs'  meanings  have 
impact.  I  liked  them  long  ago,  and  I 
still  do  today.” 


Liz  Bell,  Clarendon  Hills:  "Chicago,  I 
like  the  horn  accompaniment  because  I 
play  the  trumpet.” 

Heather  Bahr,  Lombard:  “Prince, 
because  he  takes  risks  with  his  music; 
it’s  not  directed  to  commercialism  and 
it  is  good  dancing  music.  Also  Dire 
Straits  because  the  lyrics  relate  to 
personal  experiences.” 

Bill  Lavery,  Darien:  “Police  —  lots 
of  different  types  of  songs.” 

Andre  White,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Prince, 
because  his  music  is  different  from  the 
traditional  as  far  as  guitars  and  drums; 
he’s  a  musical  genius.” 


Andre  White 
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Alcoholism  plays  no  favorites 


By  DAVID  HAMILTON 

Few  people  of  college  age  who  drink  care  to  talk  seriously  about  alcoholism. 
Perhaps  because,  like  drinkers  of  any  age  category  in  the  United  States  — 
almost  70  percent  of  the  adult  population  by  national  surveys  —  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  “problem  drinkers.” 

Most  of  these  young  people  are  right,  since  the  same  surveys  suggest  that 
only  6  to  10  percent  of  the  nation’s  drinkers  —  approximately  10  million  —  are 
confirmed  alcoholics. 

Like  cancer,  which  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  a  malfunctioning  gene 
activated  by  a  variety  of  possible  triggers,  some  researchers  believe  that  people 
become  alcoholics  because  of  a  genetic  predisposition.  By  developing  a  test  to 
discover  the  improper  genes  early  in  life,  researchers  think  they  can  find 
potential  alcoholics. 

Another  school  of  thought  suggests  that  whether  genes  are  involved  or  not, 
alcoholics  have  different  physiological  qualities  from  nonalcoholics.  In  either 
case,  both  theories  leave  most  observers  wondering. 

BUT  ASIDE  FROM  the  causes,  what  are  some  of  the  facts  about  alcohol 
abuse? 

First  of  all,  alcoholism  plays  no  favorites  by  affecting  only  certain  age,  social 
or  ethnic  groups.  Nor  are  men  more  likely  to  become  alcoholic. 

“Alcoholism  is  a  primary  physical  disease,”  said  John  Furtig,  a  counselor  at 
the  Alcoholism  Treatment  Center  of  Central  DuPage  Hospital.  “A  problem 
drinker’s  body  craves  alcohol  just  as  another  person’s  might  crave  cigarettes  o.- 
candy.” 

ALCOHOLISM  IS  A  chronic  disease  also,  affecting  not  just  the  liver,  as 
many  believe,  but  most  of  the  body’s  other  organs  as  well,  since  it  travels  the 
bloodstream  and  is  more  toxic  than  many  other  drugs,  including  nicotine. 

The  list  of  crime  and  overall  negligence  attributed  to  alcohol  is  also  long.  For 
instance,  alcohol  is  blamed  for  more  than  half  the  murders  committed  and 
nearly  half  of  all  rapes.  While  50  percent  of  road  deaths  are  due  to  drunken 
driving,  two  thirds  of  those  accidents  involve  someone  who  is  an  actual 
“alcoholic.”  Perhaps  the  least  known  fact,  and  maybe  the  most  ironic,  is  that  90 
percent  of  husbands  who  have  alcoholic  wives  will  leave  them;  but  the  same 
percentage  of  wives  elect  to  stay  with  their  alcoholic  husbands. 

Where  do  people  of  college  age  fit  into  the  picture  and  should  they  be 
educated  in  the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse,  have  been  the  topics  of  concern  in 
recent  years.  Many  start  drinking  in  college  when  that  freedom  is  first 
permitted  to  them  and,  as  a  consequence,  hundreds  of  colleges  in  recent  years 
have  started  their  own  abuse-prevention  programs. 
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REMEMBERING  THAT  ONLY  a  small  percentage  of  college  students  are 
actually  alcoholics,  they  are  viewed  with  no  more  special  interest  by  society 
than  other  problem  drinkers.  But  the  question  remains  —  how  can  the  young  be 
educated  about  drinking? 

No  easy  answer  exists,  and  comparing  the  United  States  to  most  countries  in 
Europe  finds  Americans  falling  short  when  it  comes  to  being  mature  about  their 
drinking  habits. 

“In  Italy,”  for  instance,  “which  has  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  drinking  abuse, 
youngsters  are  brought  up  at  an  early  age  with  alcohol,”  said  Furtig.  “As  a 
result,  they  tend  to  handle  it  maturely  when  they  become  adults.” 

FOR  THE  UNITED  States  to  follow  Europe’s  lead  and  not  have  a  legal 
drinking  age  would  be  hard  to  imagine  for  obvious  reasons,  including  this 
country’s  huge  population  and  the  various  special  interest  groups  that  would 
oppose  any  such  system. 

Thus,  the  only  remaining  alternative  for  the  heavy  drinkers  among  the 
college  set  would  seem  to  be  programs  aimed  at  discouraging  excessive  boozing. 
But  just  how  effective  are  such  programs? 

Not  very,  according  to  one  expert,  Howard  Blane,  a  University  of  Pittsburgh 
psychology  professor. 

HE  CONTENDS  THAT  after  a  thorough  review  of  alcohol  abuse  programs 
nationwide,  “no  evidence  exists  that  anything  has  changed  attitudes, 
knowledge  or  behavior”  of  college  drinkers. 

While  almost  80  percent  of  U.S.  colleges  have  some  kind  of  abuse  prevention 
program,  Blane  asserts  that  many  of  them  are  often  directed  at  the  wrong 
people.  The  focus  of  attention,  he  claims,  should  not  be  on  the  large  numbers  of 
college  students  who  drink  in  ways  that  are  not  hazardous,  but  on  the  small 
minority  of  problem  drinkers. 

“The  20  to  30  percent  of  college  alcohol  abusers  are,  unfortunately,  like  any 
other  alcoholics:  they  do  not  think  they  have  a  problem  and  will  not  contact  a 
counseling  center  for  help,”  Blane  said. 

Although  Blane’s  findings  have  merit,  drinking  abuse  programs  have  helped 
colleges  curb  some  overall  drinking  problems  on  campus.  The  people  who  run 
these  programs  will  argue  that  by  making  students  aware  of  the  risks  of 
drinking,  many  will  make  “responsible  drinking  decisions.” 

This,  in  effect,  means  that  these  officials  want  to  crack  down  on  disruptive 
behavior  caused  by  drunken  students  —  and  want  to  hold  them  accountable  for 
their  actions. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  colleges  and  hospital  treatment  centers,  some  people 
will  abuse  alcohol  whether  they  are  “problem  drinkers”  or  not.  For  the 
true  alcoholics,  help  rests  in  their  willingness  to  seek  treatment.  For  the  other 
drinkers,  particularly  the  so-called  disruptive  types  on  college  campuses,  drug 
awareness  programs  offer  some  assistance. 

But  the  problems  of  general  alcohol  abuse  boils  down  to  the  experts’ 
uncertainty  about  what  are  its  causes  and  how  to  prevent  them.  As  a  result, 
alcoholics  remain  hidden  in  society  until  drinking  either  kills  them  or  until  some 
set  of  circumstances  brings  them  into  a  rehabilitation  program. 
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DePalma  doubles  suspense 

By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

“Handled  with  flair"  is  a  phrase  I  would  use  to  describe  Brian  De  Palma’s  latest 
work,  “Body  Double,"  a  suspense  thriller  that  premiered  in  the  Chicago  area  late 
last  month. 

This  flick  contains  all  the  prime  necessities  of  a  well-told  and  engaging  story. 
First,  an  endearing  lead  character  who  is  your  basic  Mr.  Average  —  an 
unassuming  and  slightly  naive  30-year  old  chap  who  gets  mixed  up  in  a  murder 
plot. 

Secondly,  ths  film's  use  of  the  camera  is  first-rate.  I’m  no  expert  in  the  art  of 
cinematography,  but  the  way  the  movie  is  presented,  whether  it  be  through 
close-ups  or  circling  around  two  characters,  pleases  the  eye. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  PART  of  “Body  Double”  is  intrigue.  Here,  the 
element  of  surprise  is,  indeed,  just  that.  The  plot  twists  are  neither  oversimplified 
nor  overly  complicated  for  the  audience  to  follow.  And  with  this  picture’s  basic 

structure,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  get  bogged  down 
in  ambiguity. 

I  find  fault  only  with  movie’s  ending,  which  some 
moviegoers  may  perceive  as  being  a  bit  too  much. 
This  area  is  mired  in  symbolism  and  is  downright 
incomprehensible.  Many  will  find  their  mouths 
hanging  open  at  the  visual  collages  presented. 

Other  than  that,  “Body  Double"  is  an  entertaining 
piece.  And  the  actor  who  does  a  splendid  job  as  main 
character  Jake  Scully  is  Craig  Wasson. 

WASSON’S  SCULLY  IS  the  standard  of  the 
average,  mostly  out  of  work  actor,  trying  to  find  his 
niche  in  the  theater  arts.  He’s  had  some  employment 
as  a  vampire  in  a  low-budget  and  low-rent  horror  flick,  but  he  runs  into  problems 
when  his  chronic  claustrophobia  almost  renders  his  performance  impotent. 

His  worries  later  double  when  he  finds  his  wife  in  bed  with  another  man.  This 
prompts  Jake  to  seek  more  work  and  a  temporary  place  to  stay. 

While  on  one  of  his  job  searches,  Scully  comes  across  Sam  Bouchard  (Gregg 
Henry),  a  fellow  stage  performer  who  offers  Jake  a  chance  to  watch  his  plush 
mountaintop  home  while  away  on  business. 

The  interior  design  of  Sam’s  house  astounds  Jake,  who  marvels  at  the  21st 
century-style  format  in  structure.  He  also  gazes  at  his  friend’s  nearest  neighbor 
with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Sam  points  out  that  this  woman  does  an  erotic  dance  in 
front  of  an  open  window  nightly  —  almost  like  clockwork. 

SCULLY  IS  ENRAPTURED  with  this  woman’s  dance  routine  and  shortly 
thereafter  begins  to  follow  her  around  town.  He  deduces  she  is  in  some  form  of 
trouble  when  he  one  night  spots  a  faceless  thug  in  her  bedroom  and  proceeds  to 
manhandle  the  woman. 

Clearly  the  most  scintillating  scene  in  “Body  Double”  occurs  at  a  swank 


DEBORAH  SHELTON  and  Craig  Wasson  are  stunned  by  unnamed 
source  in  “Body  Double  ” 


beachside  motel  where  the  woman,  Gloria  Revelle  (Deborah  Shelton),  and  Jake 
finally  meet  and  exchange  words.  The  masterful  camerawork  combined  with  the 
picture’s  soundtrack  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the  scene  where  the  two  characters 
are  stunned  by  an  unnamed  source. 

So  much  could  be  written  in  this  space  about  “Body  Double.”  It  isn’t  laziness 
that  prohibits  me  from  telling  more.  Rather,  further  plot  disclosures  would  ruin 
key  instances  in  this  film  for  the  audience. 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  flick  where  surprise  is  tantamount  to  a  successful  story. 


CD’s  ‘little  magazine’  grows 


photo  by  Pat  Tim  mars 

PRAIRIE  LIGHT  REVIEW  editors  (l-r)  are  Joyce  I.  Reid,  Joe  S.  O’Leary 
and  Elisa  Campos. 
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By  BRUCE  C.  BANDY 

Prairie  Light  Review  is  a  little 
magazine  that  wants  to  be  “bigger" 
than  ever. 

Dozens  of  so-called  “little  maga¬ 
zines”  are  published  by  colleges  and 
universities.  New,  often  unpublished 
poets,  short  story  writers,  essayists, 
dramatists,  artists,  and  photographers, 
whose  work  might  someday  appear  in 
national  magazines,  novels,  or  off-Loop 
theaters,  are  discovered  and  nurtured 
by  these  literary  publications.  The 
quality  "little  magazines”  gain  wider 
audiences  and  regular  contributors,  and 
they  may  even  put  a  college  “on  the 
map”  in  the  world  of  creative  and 
professional  writing. 

PRAIRIE  LIGHT  REVIEW  co-ad¬ 
visers  Carole  Sherman  and  Jan 
Geesaman  believe  CD  has  the  writing 
talent  that  deserves  a  “little  magazine” 
of  its  own. 

Sherman  and  Geesaman  recently 
took  over  guidance  of  the  PLR  from 
predecessor  Allan  Carter,  and  are 
anxious  to  do  more  than  merely 
preserve  PLR’s  new,  smaller  size,  which 
debuted  with  the  June,  1984,  issue. 

“We  definitely  want  a  magazine 
format  .  .  .  and  I  think  we  have  the 
ability  to  widen  its  prestige.  Plus  we 
have  some  good  students,”  said 
Sherman,  relaxing  in  her  book-lined 


office. 

SHERMAN  WORKED  FOR  several 

years  at  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Javoilo- 
vich,  publishers,  and  later  for  David  C. 
Cook  publishing  house.  Yet  she  yearned 
to  teach,  and  switched  careers.  Her 


"This  past  winter  term.  I  had  a  literature 
class  o I  about  35  students,  so  I  mentioned 
Prairie  Light  Review  to  them.  They  all  said. 
' What's  that?'.  .  .  and  —  these  were  students 
who  are  very  interested  in  writing  and  litera¬ 
ture." 


background  seems  tailored  to  being 
co-adviser  of  PLR. 

Sherman  and  Geeseman  both  teach 
creative  writing  classes.  Sherman  also 
teaches  Journalism  210,  the  CD  course 
in  magazine  production. 

Changing  PLR’s  size  will  be  easier 
than-  increasing  PLR’s  audience  and 
status  at  CD,  though,  according  to 
Sherman. 

"This  past  winter  term,  I  had  a 
literature  class  of  about  35  students,  so 
Please  turn  to  page  3 
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McMahon 

By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

“Star  Search  84“  paved  the  way  for 
the  golden  pipes  of  Sam  Harris.  Sam 
Who? 

The  young  man  whose  record  now 
sells  at  all  fine  musical  outlets.  The 
man  whose  video  plays  somewhere  on 
television  every  day.  The  man  who  won 
$100,000  and  an  array  of  fine  door 
prizes  on  Ed  McMahon’s  “Star 
Search.” 

The  premise  of  Multimedia’s  newest 
successful  show  appears  noble.  “Star 
Search  85”  will  find  a  new  American 
celebrity  in  eight  important  categories: 
television  spokesmodel  (an  attractive 
women  who  can  speak),  male  and 
female  actors,  male  and  female 
vocalists,  best  musical  group,  dancers, 
and  comedian. 

THE  TV  SPOKESMODEL  category 
epitomizes  the  show’s  lowest  moments. 

A  young  women,  usually  a  professional 
actress/model  or  an  aspiring  Miss 
America,  poses  in  various  settings  for 
her  “exclusive  star  search  photo 
session.”  Compulsory  poses  include  an 
evening  gown  (mink  coat  optional), 


searches  for  stars 


sportswear,  and  the  ever-popular  bath¬ 
ing  suit. 

To  decide  on  a  winner,  the  judges 
take  into  account  the  photo  session  and 
the  woman’s  ability  to  read  cue  cards 
while  smiling.  Anyone  with  accurate 
vision  and  a  toothy  grin  has  a  chance  of 
winning. 

Other  categories  offer  solid  entertain¬ 
ment,  though.  A  few  contestants  each 
week  have  talent.  The  show  challenges 
viewers  to  pick  the  winners  and 
compare  their  taste  with  the  judges. 

The  judges  in  this  contest  have  real 
credentials,  unlike  the  celebrity  judges 
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on  another  talent  extravaganza,  “Dance 
Fever.”  The  panel  typically  consists  of 
a  television  or  record  producer,  a 
Hollywood  talent  scout,  and  a  celebrity 
hairdresser/make-up  artist.  Judges  rate 
that  special  intangible  quality,  “star 
potential.” 

REAL  CELEBRITIES  SHOW  up  to 
offer  advice  on  the  “industry”  and  to 
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JAILED  DIRECTOR 

SG  Executive  Director  Stacy  Burke  was  thrown  in  jail  Sunday  night  at  Schiller 
Park’s  Dry  Gulch  restaurant.  The  western-snoof  deputy  showmen  let  Burke  out 
after  her  brilliant  portrayal  of  “Chief  Guiding  Light”  during  part  of  their  act, 
Burke's  dialogue  as  the  chief  consisted  of  one  word:  “UGH." 


introduce  contestants.  Usually  the 
celebrity  guest  is  taking  leave  from 
filming  a  “Love  Boat”  episode,  so  don’t 
look  for  Robert  De  Niro  to  participate 
in  the  fun. 

The  show  has  two  major  drawbacks. 
First,  contestants  need  not  be  amateurs 
to  compete;  therefore,  professional 
singers  and  actors  often  win  the  contest 
over  the  amateurs.  The  competition  is 
often  lopsided. 

Ed  McMahon,  America’s  wealthiest 
spokesman,  flaws  the  program  with  his 
presence.  After  telling  a  few  corny 
jokes,  he  stands  to  the  side  and 
announces  the  winners  of  the  judging. 
Most  of  his  work  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
spokesmodel.  His  contrived  laughter 
fills  all  the  empty  gaps  in  the  show,  and 
he  fawns  over  the  celebrity  guests  as  if 
they  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
appearing  on  his  show. 

Overall,  the  show  provides  entertain¬ 
ment  that  allows  the  viewer  to  be  the 
critic.  The  importance  of  a  show  like 
this  cannot  be  underestimated.  After 
all,  without  it,  Sam  Harris  might  have 
remained  in  obscurity. 


HI  HO  SAILOR 

CD  Trustee  Jerald  Salmon  of  West 
Chicago  has  purchased  a  25  foot  yacht. 


FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 

It’s  official.  A  new  Wendy’s  will  open  close  to  main  campus  near  the  comer  of 
Lambert  and  Roosevelt  Roads  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

The  Jewel  now  in  Market  Plaza  will  move  one  block  east  to  the  former  spot  of 
Eagle  near  the  comer  of  Roosevelt  and  Park  Blvd.  in  Glen  Ellyn.  An  Osco  Drug 
will  join  the  Jewel  at  its  new  location.  v 


TV  TALK 

Chad  Lowe,  Rob’s  younger  brother,  died  in  last  week’s  “Silence  of  the  Heart,” 
the  made-for-TV  movie  that  sensitively  dealt  with  teenage  suicide.  The  young 
actor,  however,  will  reappear  later  this  month  in  a  Saturday  night  NBC  sitcom 
series  named  “Spencer.”  Lowe  will  portray  a  teenager  with  good  intentions  who 
always  seems  to  wind  up  in  trouble. 


COMPUTERS  ARE  IN  YOUR  FUTURE! 


GOVERNORS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES 


IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


Beginning  fall  trimester,  1984 

•  Offers  a  balance  between  theoretical  and  applied  courses 

•  Prepares  persons  as  information  analysts,  programmers,  and  systems 
and  software  designers  for  business,  industry,  government  and 
research/technical  organizations. 

•  Affordable  cost  with  financial  assistance  available. 


>969 


Call  or  write  for  information  and  application 
Office  of  Admissions 
Attn.:  CPSC 

Governors  State  University 
University  Park,  IL  60466-3190 
(312)  534-5000,  ext.  2518 


AN  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  UNIVERSITY 
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Gary  Cole,  not  Gary  Coleman  (as  reported  in  some  newspapers,)  will  portray  Dr. 
Jeffrey  MacDonald  in  this  month's  “Fatal  Vision”  mini-series  based  on  Joe 
McGiniss'  best-selling  book.  Cole  is  a  young  Chicago-based  actor  and  “Vision”  is 
his  first  big  break.  Coleman  is  the  star  of  NBC’s  “Diffrent  Strokes.” 

“Hot  Pursuit,”  “Jessie”  and  “Dreams”  join  “Glitter”  on  the  hiatus  list  of  new 
season  TV  shows.  “Foul-Ups,  Bleeps  and  Blunders,”  “AfterMASH”  and  “People 
do  the  Craziest  Things”  have  been  canceled  with  no  possibility  of  returning. 

The  accidental  shooting  death  of  26-year-old  Jon-Eric  Hexum  has  shocked  the 
television  world  and  his  coworkers  on  CBS’s  “Cover  Up.”  The  show  will  continue, 
however,  with  Alexander  “Sampson  and  Delilah”  Hamilton  taking  over  Hexum’s 
male  model/undercover  private  eye  role. 

A  SWINGING  TIME 

Teri  Brutkowski,  Ann  Roper  and  Mark  Pfefferman  were  among  the  College  of 
DuPage  delegation  at  last  Friday’s  America’s  Gymnastic’s  show  at  the  Rosemont 
Horizon.  The  enthusiastic  threesome  sat  next  to  Channel  7  Eyewitness  News 
Sportscaster  Jim  Rose  and  his  date. 

The  gymnastics  extravaganza  featured  the  entire  men’s  gold  medal  team, 
including  alternate  Jim  Mikus,  James  Hsirtung,  Scott  Johnson,  Tim  Daggett, 
Mitch  Gaylord,  Peter  Vidmar  and  Morton  Grove’s  Bart  Conner.  Julianne 
McNamara  and  Tracee  Talavera  represented  the  women’s  Olympic  team.  No  one 
seemed  to  miss  Mary  Lou  Retton  and  her  Wheaties  smile. 

For  those  wondering  about  the  gymnasts’  pay,  the  receive  small  amounts  of  cash 
for  living  expenses,  but  the  rest  of  the  dough  is  stashed  into  trust  funds  so  that 
they  retain  amateur  status.  Gaylord’s  trust  is  raking  in  a  bundle  with  his 
hot-selling  new  beefcake  poster.  Other  male  gymnasts  may  follow  with  shirtless 
poses  of  their  own. 

GONE  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN 

Resigned  Student  Government  Director  Bill  Heafey  wasn’t  at  the  last  SG 
meeting,  but  the  popcorn  machine  he  had  arranged  a  demonstration  of  arrived 
right  on  time.  Better  popcorn  in  the  SG  Board  room  than,  say,  illegal  substances. 


A  FINAL  OBSERVATION 

The  SRC  library  has  achieved  something  the  student  lounges  in  the  IC  and  SRC 
haven’t  —  warmth  and  comfort. 

There’s  still  time.  .  . 
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Summer  trends  :z. 


“All  the  leaves  are  brown, 
and  the  skies  are  grey.” 


—  John  and  Michelle  Philips 


This  past  summer  in  music  brought  many  changes  and  few  surprises.  Although 
style  sometimes  triumphed  over  substance,  the  recent  flood  of  video  music  revived 
the  waning  consumer  interest  in  records.  The  next  few  years  will  decide  the 
direction  the  industry  will  take,  but  this  year  only  brought  last  year’s  trends  into 
sharper  focus. 


NEWCOMERS  - 

In  this  category,  videos  played  their  biggest  role. 

John  Waite,  former  member  of  the  Babys,  set  out  on  his  own.  After  a  moderate 
hit  last  year,  “Changes,”  Waite  scored  number  one  with  “Missing  You.” 
Combining  a  conservative  new-wave  look  with  a  conservative  rock  style,  Waite 
used  the  video  medium  to  hit  the  broadest  audience  possible. 

Cyndi  Lauper  took  a  different  approach.  Adopting  a  spacey,  bronx  broad  pose, 
she  aroused  enough  curiosity  to  convince  people  to  listen  to  her  sing.  Lauper  has 
had  three  chart  singles  with  one  more  on  the  way.  At  this  rate  her  album,  She’s  So 
Unusual,  may  stay  around  until  next  summer. 

Wang  Chung,  a  new-wave  group  with  a  strange  name,  sang  about  “Dance  Hall 
Days.”  A  danceable  beat  and  ambiguous  lyrics  kept  them  high  on  the  charts.  Did 
he  say  “take  your  baby  by  the  hair?” 

Corey  Hart  had  enough  foresight  to  recognize  the  sunglasses-mania  sweeping 
the  nation  and  write  a  soundtrack  for  shades.  “Sunglasses  at  Night”  might  not 
sound  innovative,  but  it  certainly  has  timeliness. 

Howard  Jones,  a  one  man,  one  computer  band,  had  two  big  records  this  summer. 
“New  Song”  and  “What  is  Love”  may  be  proof  that  silicon  chips  can  grow  up  to 
be  pop  music  stars. 


BREAKTHROUGHS  - 

Huey  Lewis  and  the  News’  Sports  album  continues  to  produce  hit  songs.  Can 
anyone  remember  when  “Heart  and  Soul”  first  received  airplay?  Their  success 
hinges  on  a  no-frills  appearance  and  straightforward  old-time  rock  and  roll  style 
that  appeals  to  all  those  alienated  by  lipstick,  leather  and  chiffon. 

Prince  finally  cleaned  up  his  act  last  year  and  received  airplay  with  “Little  Red 
Corvette”  and  “1999.”  This  year  Purple  Rain  may  hang  on  well  into  the  winter.  The 
lyrics  of  most  of  the  songs  will  pass  radio  censors,  even  his  risque  tribute  to 
“Darling  Nikki”  and  besides,  he  can  dance  as  well  as  any  other  musical  dynamo. 
COMEBACKS  - 

Heavy  metal  rose  from  the  grave  dug  by  Kiss  and  created  a  lot  of  noise.  Def 
Leppard,  Quiet  Riot,  Judas  Priest,  Iron  Maiden,  Ratt  and  the  Scorpions  benefitted 
from  the  return  to  screaming  metal.  Americans  can  bang  their  heads  with  pride 
again. 

Van  Halen  softened  some  of  their  screaming  and  appealed  to  a  broader  crowd 
with  1984.  David  Lee  Roth  and  Eddie  Van  Halen  translate  very  well  on  video. 
Their  success  this  year  makes  them  the  most  commerical  heavy  metal  band 
around,  but  loyal  fans  found  the  changes  in  sound  disappointing. 

Seems  like  no  one  wants  to  stay  out  of  the  limelight  these  days.  Rod  Stewart, 
Chicago,  Queen,  REO  Speedwagon,  Barry  Manilow,  Elton  John  (again?),  Tina 
Turner,  Smokey  Robinson,  Chaka  Kahn,  and  even  Barry  Gibb  returned  to  the 
studios  after  a  break  from  the  business.  Results  vary,  with  Turner,  Chicago,  and 
Stewart  making  the  biggest  gains. 

Bruce  Springsteen  wasn’t  gone  for  long,  but  his  album  Nebraska,  released  in 
1982,  although  a  critical  success,  left  many  of  his  fans  longing  for  the  Boss.  Bom 
in  the  U.S.A.  satisfied  that  longing.  Upon  his  return,  fans  reacted  with  an 
outpouring  of  enthusiasm  and  money. 


MOVIE  MUSIC  - 

Soundtracks  from  the  new  genre  of  video  musicals  have  sold  well  since 
“Flashdance”  left  its  scar  last  year.  “Footloose,”  the  male  answer  to  the  young 
dancer  in  distress  movie,  gave  Kenny  Loggins  his  biggest  success  to  date.  The 
music  surpassed  the  movie  in  quality,  fortunately,  and  both  movie  and  album  owe 
much  of  their  success  to  video  exposure. 

“Breakin’,”  “Streets  of  Fire,”  and  Rick  Springfield’s  “Hard  to  Hold"  didn’t 
break  any  box  office  records,  but  the  music  sold.  Movies  and  music  promote  one 
another,  and  the  trend  will  continue  until  people  stop  buying  everything  that  they 
see. 

“Ghostbusters”  proved  that  a  movie  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  musical  to  sell  music. 
Ray  Parker  Jr.’s  title  song  remained  a  hit  through  most  of  the  summer.  Its  success 
may  have  resulted  partly  from  the  striking  similarity  to  Huey  Lewis’  “I  Want  a 
New  Drug”  which  had  just  finished  climbing  the  charts  when  “Ghostbusters” 
started  it  ascent. 


NON-CONFORMIST  OF  THE  YEAR  - 
Music  videos  seem  overwhelming,  but  one  can  take  heart  in  the  success  of  Joe 
Jackson’s  “You  Can’t  Get  What  You  Want,  Till  You  Know  What  You  Want.” 
Besides  having  a  title  too  long  to  say  in  one  breath,  Jackson  refuses  to  play  any 
more  video  games.  The  record  sold  well  without  pictures.  Maybe  someone  still 

listens  to  the  music.  * 
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Calendar  of  events 

ON  CAMPUS 


Through  Nov.  17  Art  Exhibit:  William  C.  Barron  —  Moving  Through  the  Midwest, 
the  Gallery,  Building  M,  Monday— Thursday  1 2  p.m.  to  3  p.m. 
Sunday  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Nov.  9,  10,15  to  17  Musical  “She  Loves  Me,”  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M, 

8  p.m..  General  Admission  $5,  Students  and  Seniors  $4. 

Nov.  10  The  Rez  Band,  CD  Arena,  8  p.m.,  Admission  $7. 

ELSEWHERE 


Nov.  9 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  16 


The  Cure,  Bismarck,  8  p.m.* 

Chuck  Mangione,  Parkwest,  8  p.m..  Admission  $12.50. 

Quiet  Riot,  UIC  Pavillion,  8  p.m.* 

John  Prine,  Park  West,  8  p.m.* 

Larry  Gatlin  &  the  Gatlin  Brothers,  Glenbrook  North  Center*. 


'  Call  ticket  outlets  for  price  information. 


Prairie  Light.  .  . 


Continued  from  page  1 
I  mentioned  Prairie  Light  Review  to 
them,”  said  Sherman.  “They  all  said 
‘What’s  that?’  .  .  .  and  these  were 
students  who  are  very  interested  in 
writing  and  literature." 

Prairie  Light  Review  is  distributed 
free  to  students  and  interested  DuPage 
residents,  since  PLR  costs  are  paid  for 
by  college-budgeted  funds.  Yet  many 
people  seem  unaware  of  its  existence. 

Sherman  surmized  one  problem  may 
be  that  PLR  was  distributed  in  past 
years  as  an  insert  within  the  Courier, 
like  a  supplement.  In  fact,  until  the 
June  issue,  it  was  printed  on  newspaper 
sheets  identical  in  size  to  the  Courier’s. 

WE  WANT  PLR  to  have  a  life  of  its 
own,”  said  Sherman,  who  is  deciding 
with  Geesaman  and  the  new  staff  about 
how  to  distribute  the  magazine  separate 
from  the  Courier. 

The  new  advisers  bring  to  their  jobs 
a  new  editorial  staff.  The  1984-85 
editor  is  Joyce  I.  Reid,  Lisle,  and  the 
new  assistant  editor  is  Joe  S.  O’Leary, 
Downers  Grove.  An  editorial  position 
with  new  status  is  that  of  layout 
designer.  Elisa  Campos,  Palatine, 
assumes  that  position,  which  will  now 
be  given  tuition  reimbursement  along 
with  the  editorships.  Six  tuition  hours 
per  quarter  per  position  will  be 
awarded. 

Geesaman  has  taught  at  CD  three 
years  part-time  and  another  three  years 
full  time.  She,  too,  is  eager  to  expand 
PLR’s  contents. 

“Anything  we  can  say  to  encourage 
all  sorts  of  people  to  submit  things,  we 
are  anxious  to  say,”  said  Geesaman. 
“I’d  like  to  see  instructors  encourage 
students  to  submit  good  pieces  of 
writing  that  may  be  part  of  class  work.” 

BOTH  ADVISERS  BELIEVE  that 
the  CD  faculty  is  curious,  and  perhaps 
even  excited,  to  see  what  will  happen  to 
PLR. 

No  ads  will  be  included  in  the  PLR, 
which  is  laid  out  and  “pasted  up”  on 
campus,  then  printed  by  a  private  firm. 
All  artwork,  photos  and  writing  must 
be  made  “camera-ready”  before  the 
publication  is  sent  out.  PLR  can  only 
utilize  black  and  white  photos  and  line 
art  illustrations. 

Submissions  from  artists  and  photo¬ 
graphers  will  be  especially  welcomed, 
said  Geesaman. 

“We  want  to  open  the  magazine  to 
more  art,  too,”  emphasized  Sherman. 

Sherman  and  Geesaman  hope  more 
art  and  photography  may  increase  the 
length  of  PLR,  and  also  lead  the  way  to 
a  higher  quality  paper  stock  for  the 
magazine.  The  quantity  and  variety  of 
submissions  will  still  be  the  key  to  the 
magazine’s  contents. 

ANY  CD  STUDENT,  faculty  mem¬ 
ber,  alumnus  or  community  member 
may  submit  manuscripts  to  PLR. 

“We  want  greater  variety;  poems 
and  short  stories,  of  course,  but  also 
non-fiction,  drama,  even  song  ly¬ 


rics  .  .  said  Sherman.  “We  want  a 
balance  of  many  kinds  of  writing.” 

A  brochure  explaining  manuscript 
rules  and  where  to  send  or  drop  off 
manuscripts  is  planned  to  solicit  more 
writing,  art  and  photos.  This  brochure 
could  be  distributed  to  composition, 
literature,  art,  photography  and  drama 
classes,  spreading  the  word  directly  to 
potential  writers  and  artists,  according 
to  the  new  advisers. 

Prairie  Light  Review  will  also 
continue  to  sponsor  writing  contests, 
such  as  the  traditionally  successful 
poetry  contest. 

WITH  INCREASED  submissions, 
Sherman  hinted  that  PLR  could  even 
try  “a  theme  approach”  someday. 

The  responsibility  to  select  manu¬ 
scripts  for  publication  lies  with  the 
editorial  staff  and  the  members  of  the 
J210  class.  Sherman  explained  that 
students  not  in  J210  who  wish  to  join 
the  PLR  staff  must  fill  out  an 
application,  and  interview  before  the 
publications  board. 

Writers  who  are  printed  in  PLR  will 
discover  that  work  is  copyrighted  in  the 
name  of  the  CD  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  March,  1982,  issue  prominently 
stated  this  arrangement  on  its  front 
page,  although  subsequent  issues  have 
not. 

Sherman  explained  that  this  system 
protects  student  writers  from  having 
their  work  “ripped  off’’  by  other 
writers,  or  even  other  publications, 
without  prior  permission. 

According  to  CD’s  office  of  public 
information,  the  copyrighting  of  PLR  is 
not  a  written  Board  of  Trustees  policy, 
but  an  editorial  policy  of  the 
publication. 

WHAT  IF  WRITERS  later  want  to 
publish  manuscripts  elsewhere  on  their 
own?  Sherman  said  that  as  far  as  she 
knew,  CD  would  sign  over  copyrights 
to  the  student.  She  assured  that,  to  her 
knowledge,  no  one  had  yet  written  a 
million  dollar  short  story  and  had  to 
negotiate  a  partnership  with  the 
college. 

More  art,  photography  and  variety 
will  add  pages,  which  increases 
production  costs.  Better  quality  paper 
and  cover  stock  will  result  in  even 
greater  expense. 

“PLR  may  appear  two  times  a  year 
instead  of  three,  due  to  increased 
costs,”  agreed  both  Sherman  and 
Geesaman,  indicating  that  such  a 
situation  would  be,  in  a  way,  a  sign  of 
growth. 

However,  the  manuscripts,  photos 
and  artwork  won’t  come  flooding  in 
unless  PLR  can  become  more  visible  to 
CD  students  and  achieve  a  more 
separate  identity  as  a  CD  publication, 
Sherman  reiterated. 

When,  in  Geesaman’s  words,  PLR 
“can  stand  on  its  own  two  feet,”  this 
little  magazine  can  get  “bigger”  while 
staying  small. 


BLOOM  COUNTY 


aking  down  the  house 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

Most  parties  and  clubs  play  the  same  mix  of  music 
that  has  "a  good  beat  and  is  easy  to  dance  to.”  While 
dancability  factors  heavily  in  choosing  party  music, 
other  factors  like  familiarity  and  distinction  also 
weigh  on  the  outcome.  Before  turning  on  the  radio  at 
your  next  party,  try  sitting  down  to  tape  some  good 
party  songs.  Here  are  some  tunes  guaranteed  to  get 
people  dancing  until  the  house  shakes  and  the  china 
breaks. 

The  Monkees  —  "Theme  song  (Hey,  Hey,  We’re  the 
Monkees)” 

The  Monkees  may  not  have  garnered  the  respect 
that  the  Beatles  did,  but  their  reputation  as  the 
campy  clowns  of  pop  music  make  them  great  party 
faire.  Just  line  up  four  across  and  do  the  Monkees 
walk  through  the  house  as  Davey,  Mickey,  Mike  and 
Peter  sing,  “Here  we  come,  walking  down  the 
street.  .  .” 

Bob  Seger  —  “Old  Time  Rock  and  Roll”  and  “Rock 
and  Roll  Never  Forgets” 

The  nostalgia  that  these  songs  evoke,  even  from 
someone  who  doesn’t  remember  old  time  rock  and  roll, 
makes  dancing  a  trip  back  to  the  days  of  Alan  Freed 
and  the  first  rock  parties.  ,  Seger’s  music  makes 


everyone  believe  they  can  be  a  pop  star,  and  most 
people  lip-synch  and  hold  imaginary  microphones  by 
the  time  the  second  verse  kicks  in. 

Little  Richard  —  “Tutti  Frutti” 

Singing  “wop-bop-a-loo-bop,  a-lop-bam-boom”  spells 
fun  anywhere  and  anytime. 

Patridge  Family  —  “I  Think  I  Love  You” 

No  one  admits  to  liking  this  song,  but  more  than 

any  other,  this  one  brings  people  to  the  stereo  to  sing 
along  in  a  self-conscious  chorus. 

Pat  Travers  —  “Boom!  Boom!  (Out  Go  the  Lights) 
A  landmark  in  interactionist  rock  and  roll,  this 
song,  a  blues  standard,  demands  that  everyone  scream 
"out  go  the  lights”  after  Travers’  cue  of  “Boom! 
Boom!”  Pretty  clever,  huh?  Maybe  not,  but  if  someone 
works  the  light  switch  in  time  to  the  beat,  the  fun  can 
last  {ill  night. 

Beach  Boys  —  “Barbara-Ann” 

How  often  can  one  sing  bass  and  falsetto  in  the 
same  song?  Besides  that,  singing  “Ba-ba-ba, 
Ba-ba-ba-ran”  spells  fun  anywhere  and  anytime. 
Beatles  —  “Twist  and  Shout” 

Many  Beatles'  songs  guarantee  a  good  time,  but 
their  version  of  this  rock  classic  epitomizes  the  fun 
music  can  generate. 


Classifieds 

GENERAL  TYPING  from  home 
Term  papers  —  regular  assignments  — 
95  words  a  minute.  Neatly  done  — 
reasonable  rates  —  photocopies  made 
$1.50  a  page.  Call  after  6:00  469-0787. 
Feel  free  to  call  late  evening. 

WANTED:  Young  men,  part-time, 
flexible  hours.  3-4  days  per  month. 
School  District  44  Lombard.  620-3714. 

HELP  WANTED:  Days  -  hours  are 
flexible.  Kitchen  and  counter  help  — 
Donti’s  Deli.  Call  420-7546.  Chicago 
Ave.  and  Naperville. 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  - 
Letters,  resumes,  term  papers,  etc.  Call 
Laura  McDermott  at  790-WORD. 
Located  1  mile  from  campus. 

TYPING,  word  processing,  reports, 
papers,  resumes  fast  —  Reasonable 
JEM  Services.  969-8753. 

TYPING  —  will  type  term  papers, 
reports,  resumes,  etc.,  at  an  extra  low 
rate.  Call  now  and  get  50  cents  off  each 
page.  668-5911. 

WANTED:  Delivery  person,  5  hours 
a  week,  minimum  wage.  Apply  in 
person  at  the  Courier,  SRC  1022. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 
Please  return  the  radio  you  stole  from 
Rm.  2011  on  Nov.  1st.  It  was  the  last 
gift  my  brother  gave  me  before  he  died, 
and,  neeldess  to  say,  has  great 
sentimental  value.  No  questions  will  be 
asked,  just  return  it  to  the  drawer  you 
took  it  from. 

LE  MERCENAIRE!  A  monthly 
intelligence  newsletter  designed  for 
those  who  must  stay  ahead  of  fast 
changing  world  situations.  Hard  intelli¬ 
gence  on  terrorism,  covert  operations, 
and  Soviet  activities.  Sample  $2.00,  one 
year  subscription  $12.00.  Be  informed 
—  subscribe  today!  Le  Mercenaire, 
Dept.  D,  P.O.  Box  507,  Fredericktown, 
MO  63645. 

EIGHT  BALL  TOURNAMENT! 
Registration  deadline  is  Nov.  16; 
register  at  the  recreation  area  by  6  p.m. 
Trophies  —  prizes  and  more! 
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Record  Bar 

RECORDS,  TAPES  &  A  LITTLE  BITMORE, 


College  of  DuPage  COURIER 


November  9, 1984  —  7 


Alcohol  abuse  in  academia 


By  DAVID  HAMILTON 

“Things  were  easy  when  I  was 
young.  I  felt  liked,  adulated.  I  was  the 
youngest  full  professor  in  my  college  — 
years  ahead  of  my  colleagues,  doing 
what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  finally  realized, 
‘I  cannot  manage  this  problem 
(alcoholism),  unlike  everything  else.’  I 
was  appalled,  puzzled,  down  on  myself. 
Later  others  got  down  on  me.” 

That  is  how  one  college  instructor,  in 
this  case  a  “high-performing  profes¬ 
sional,”  described  himself  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Higher 
Education  titled,  “The  Professor  at 
Risk,  Alcohol  Abuse  in  Academe,”  by 
Richard  W.  Thoreson. 

The  high-performing  professional  is 
only  one  of  several  “types”  of  college 
professors  who  may  he  prone  to  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  alcoholic  disease. 

Thoreson,  himself  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Missouri’s  department  of 
education  and  counseling  psychology, 
discusses  this  type  of  individual  at 
length  in  his  article. 

MUCH  HAS  BEEN  written  on  the 
subject  of  alcoholism,  little  of  it  dealing 
with  the  special  problems  of  academi¬ 
cians.  Thoreson  explores  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  his  thesis  is  that  within  a 
university  setting,  an  “ecological 
system”  exists  that  nurtures  not  only 
creativity,  so  important  to  a  commun¬ 
ity  of  scholars  but  also,  ironically,  a 
pathway  to  the  development  of  alcohol 
abuse. 

Thoreson  divides  his  study  into  five 
categories.  The  first  one  explains,  in  a 
broad  sense,  the  general  characteristics 
and  problems  facing  college  professors’ 
lives,  which  are  different  from  most 
other  professionals. 

Thoreson  maintains  that  professors 
are  now  developing  a  low  opinion  of  the 
status  of  their  profession  because  of  a 
reduced  student  enrollment  and  the 
current  state  of  the  economy.  Thoreson 
also  states  that  teachers  often  play  out 
their  own  subroles  —  he  labels  them 
shaman,  priest,  and  mystic  healer  — 
which  in  themselves  carry  the  “seeds  of 
destructive  drinking.” 


SOME  OF  THE  traditional  problems 
of  teaching,  such  as  isolation  and 
boredom,  "the  precursors  of  alcoholic 
drinking,”  also  plague  the  life  of  a 
college  professor.  Years  of  working  in  a 
classroom  often  brings  frustration  and 
inadequate  challenges  that  result  in  the 
demoralization  of  instructors,  Thoreson 
notes. 

“The  image  of  a  college  professor 
shuffling  through  yellow  notes,  giving 
the  same  lecture  for  the  200th  time,  has 
a  basis  in  reality,”  claims  Thoreson. 

The  majority  of  faculty  members  in 
colleges  and  universities  are  between 
40  and  65  years  old  —  the  midlife 
transition,  middle  adulthood  and  late 
adult  transition  stages  of  their  lives. 
Like  other  people,  college  professors 
suffer  pains  and  worries  associated  with 
these  phases  of  life. 

Coping  with  their  losses  of  illusion 
and  the  scaling  down  of  their  “dreams” 
to  fit  current  job  realities  increases  the 
risk  of  alcohol  abuse  in  the  lives  of  most 
people,  including  college  professors, 
Thoreson  asserts. 

This,  coupled  with  university  life, 
creates  an  ideal  environment  for  the 
spread  of  alcoholism.  Some  other 
characteristics  of  this  development, 
Thoreson  explains,  could  be  low 
visibility  and  minimal  supervision  of 
the  academician;  tenure,  which  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  threat  of  job  loss  as  a 
motivator;  and  an  unchanging  work 
force  whose  members  are  frustrated  by 
“slowly  eroding  salaries  and  status.” 

THEN  TOO,  BOREDOM  is  en 
hanced  by  the  myth  of  the  academic  as 
a  Renaissance  scholar  who  is  not 
chained  to  performance  demands,  and 
who  is  inscrutable  and  undaunted  by 
the  problems  of  mere  mortals. 

These  same  factors  also  act  as 
barriers  in  recognizing  alcoholic  prob¬ 
lems  among  faculty  members,  other 
reasons  being  the  lack  of  success  in 
measuring  academic  performance  and 
no  clear  agreement  on  just  what 
constitutes  good  performance. 

Yet  another  myth  about  the  college 
professor  —  that  of  the  “drunken  poetic 


is  really  a  four  letter  word .  .  . 
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FLEX 


When  you’re  finally 
serious  about 
getting  in  SHAPE— 


•  BEGINNING  TO  ADVANCED  WORKOUTS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

•  AN  ART  DECO  JUICE  BAR  TO  ENERGIZE  AND  SOCIALIZE 

•  CHILDCARE  AVAILABLE  FOR  MORNING  HOURS 

•  SELLING  AN  EXCLUSIVE  LINE  OF  LEOTARDS  AND  EXERCISE  WEAR 

•  NO  YEARLY  MEMBERSHIP 


-WE  DEMAND  ONLY  ONE  THING — RESULTS — 

16  W.  Chicago,  Naperville  •  961-5161 


genius”  who  thinks  that  torment, 
madness  and  genius  go  hand  in  hand 
with  excessive  drinking  —  is  another 
popular  belief  in  society. 

One  alcoholic  professor,  and  an  artist 
as  well,  noted  in  Thoreson’s  article  that 
he  believed  in  that  myth,  but  later  after 
his  recovery  from  alcoholism,  he  added 
that  that  belief  provides  the  perfect 
rationalization  for  an  alcoholic  to 
justify  his  continuance  of  abusive 
drinking. 

A  four-part  “typology”  of  categoriz¬ 
ing  alcoholic  faculty  comprises  part  of 
the  fourth  section  of  Thoreson’s  article. 

The  first  type  of  alcoholic  is  the 
already  mentioned  “high-performer”  in 
an  academic  area.  He  is  usually  hard  to 
identify  as  a  problem  drinker  because 
job  performance  standards  are  set  fairly 
low  and  he  can  drop  off  substantially 
and  still  be  above  average. 

“The  former  superstar”  is  one  who 
lives  on  his  past  reputation  and 
contributions. 


An  "overcompensator”  tends  to  be 
work  obsessive  and  concentrates  on 
aspects  of  the  job  that  are  quite  visible 
to  superiors.  — . 

ACADEMIC  PEERS  ARE  often 
reluctant  to  discuss  with  older,  tenured 
faculty  who  might  fall  into  the  “senior 
professor  syndrome”  category  their  job 
performance  problems  related  to  abu¬ 
sive  drinking.  As  a  consequence,  says 
Thoreson,  a  common  sight  on  college 
campuses  is  the  friendly,  harmless,  “in 
the  sauce”  former  superstar. 

Thoreson  argues  that  while  alcohol 
abuse  makes  many  academics  unwilling 
to  recognize  and  accept  their  problems, 
the  academic  alcoholic’s  work  obsession 
makes  him  highly  receptive  to  such 
developmental  self-help  efforts  as  the 
Employee  Assistant  Mode,  which 
Thoreson  claims  has  helped  problem 
drinkers  and  alcoholic  faculty  by 
stressing  such  “multiple  avenues  of 
referral”  as  self,  peers,  family  and 
supervisors. 


SrUFFFQ  *, 
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18W.  048  22nd  St. 

Oakbrook  Terrace 
620-7979 

G106  Party  Means  Music! 


Friday  night,  Nov.  9,  8— 10p.m. 
Rusty  Young  appears  as  guest  DJ 


Wednesday 

Saturday 

LATENITE  SPECIAL 

50$ 

$1.00 

Pitcher  of  Soda  with  pizza 
Pitcher  of  Beer  after  1030P  m 

SUNDAY-WEDNESDAY 
FAMILY  SPECIALS 

MEDIUM  THIN  CRUST  d*0  Cf| 

CHEESE  &  1  INGREDIENT  0NLY 

PIZZA  AND  PITCHER  OF  SODA 
LARGE  THIN  CRUST 

CHEESE  &  1  INGREDIENT  ONLY  $10.00 

PIZZA  AND  PITCHER  OF  SODA 
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How  safe  are 
your  records 
at  CD? 

How  “safe”  are  student  records  at 
CD  and  what  are  the  policies  and 
procedures  governing  access  to  these 
documents? 

Under  the  Buckley  Amendment  of 
1974,  “education  records”  include  files, 
documents  and  other  materials  contain¬ 
ing  information  directly  related  to  a 
student  and  maintained  by  an  educa¬ 
tional  agency  or  institution.  They 
include  courses,  credits,  grades,  GPA, 
academic  status  and  the  date  when  the 
student  earned  a  degree. 

The  law  requires  that  student  records 
not  be  sent  to  a  business  or  university 
unless  the  student  signs  a  release  paper 
giving  his  consent. 

The  records  office  discourages  stu¬ 
dents  from  personally  picking  up  their 
records  because  many  colleges  and 
universities  insist  that  they  be  sent 
directly  from  the  school  that  maintains 
them.  Students  who  do  request  them, 
however,  must  show  a  proper  ID. 

How  tight  is  security  on  student 
records  at  CD? 

“Very  tight,”  according  to  Juanita 
Serfin,  head  of  the  records  department 
where  the  personal  data  on  students  is 
stored  in  a  vault. 

Theoretically,  the  records  are  acces¬ 
sible  only  to  three  employees  —  the 
ones  who  send  them  out.  Actually, 
however,  anyone  working  in  the  facility 
has  access  to  the  documents  because 
the  vault  remains  unlocked  when  the 
office  is  open. 

Copies  of  the  records  are  also  on 
microfilm  locked  up  in  a  vault  in 
another  building. 

Federal  law  offers  no  protection  for 
directory  information  —  an  individual’s 
name,  address,  phone  number  and 
athletic  awards.  However,  a  student 
may  request  that  this  data  be  kept 
confidential. _ 

Substance  abuse 

Two  seminars  on  substance  abuse 
will  be  offered  by  Catholic  Charities’ 
Central  States  Institute  of  Addiction’s 
continuing  education  program  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December. 

On  Nov.  29,  “Alcohol  and  the 
Elderly,”  presented  by  Dr.  Kathleen 
Buckwalter  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
school  of  nursing,  will  probe  the 
motivations  and  ramifications  of  drink¬ 
ing  in  later  life,  sharing  insights  on 
research,  treatment,  and  new  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  problem.  This 
presentation  will  be  held  at  the  Skokie 
Holiday  Inn  from  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m. 

On  Nov.  30,  Dr.  Buckwalter  will 
repeat  the  seminar  at  Concordia 
College’s  Koehneke  Community  Center 
in  River  Forest  from  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m. 

On  Dec.  1,  marriage  and  family 
counselor  Mitch  Messer,  will  direct 
“Coping  with  Anger,”  an  exercise  in 
managing  anger  directed  at  others,  at 
an  absent  subject,  and  at  self. 

Messer  is  director  of  the  Anger 
Clinic. 

The  seminar  will  be  offered  at  the 
Beverly  Woods  Restaurant  in  Chicago 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Tuition  for  either  session  is  $50, 
including  lunch  and  materials. 


jVeed  a  fffiecial  gift 
fat  a  bjhecial  fetbon  ? 
(Dne  of  a  Aind  Atutdutovett 
faotn  (Ae  loom  of 
CftalAleen  ^otta, 
WAealort .  665-4383 


Explore  Your  Possibilities 
at  Busch  Gardens,  Tampa 

Showcase  Your  Talents  in  America’s  Favorite  Fun  Place 

Busch  Gardens,  Tampa  could  be  the  perfect  showcase  for  your  talents.  We  are 
casting  non-equity  singers/dancers  for  a  musical  revue.  Also,  experienced  Belly 
Dancers.  Plan  to  join  us  for: 

AUDITIONS  AND  INTERVIEWS 

Saturday,  November  10th, 

10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  CHICAGO  HOTEL 
163  East  Walton  Place 
Chicago,  IL  60611 

Auditions  are  limited  to  5  minutes  each  and  will  be  given  on  a  first  come  basis. 
Singers  must  prepare  2  vocal  selections,  no  accapella,  accompanist  will  be 
provided.  Dancers  should  prepare  a  short  selection  to  demonstrate  their  profi¬ 
ciency  and  style.  Belly  Dancers  must  bring  costumes,  music  and  zills. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  available  for  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  in  Tampa,  Florida.  Rehearsals  will  begin  Monday,  November  26,  1984. 

For  further  information  call:  (813)  988-5171,  Ext.  302. 


-Busch 

Gardens. 


THE  DARK  CONTINENT 


TAMPA.  FLORIDA 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V 


IN  196QTHE  PILL  GAVE 
WOMEN  A  NEW  FREEDOM. 

IN  1984, THE  SPONGE  GIVES 
WOMEN  A  NEW  CHOICE. 


It's  been  a  long  time. Twenty-four  years, 
and  there  hasn't  been  a  sensible  new  option 
in  birth  control. 

Until  Today.'"  Today,  the  24-hour 
Contraceptive  Sponge. 

Today  is  a  soft,  comfortable  sponge  that  contains 
Nonoxynol-9,  the  same  effective  spermicide  women 
have  been  using  for  over  20  years. 

The  Sponge  is  easy  to  use.  You  just  moisten  it  thoroughly  with 
water  and  insert  it  like  a  tampon,  and  it  works  for  a  full  24  hours. 

With  The  Sponge,  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  hormonal  side  effects. 
And  no  other  non-prescription  vaginal  contraceptive  has  been  proven  more 
effective"  It’s  been  through  seven  years  of  extensive  testing,  and  over  17  million 

Sponges  have  been  sold.  era 

Of  course,  you  dont  need  a  prescription  for  The  Sponge.  It  can  be  round 
at  your  local  drug  store  and  at  selected  supermarkets.  In  the  3-pack  or  convenient 
1 2"p3ck 

And  the  Today  Sponge  is  the  only  contraceptive  that  comes  with  someone 
to  talk  to-  our  24-hour  Today  TalkLine.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  you  re  just 
wondering  if  The  Sponge  is  right  for  you,  visit  your  student  health  center  or  give 
us  a  call  at  800-223-2329.  (In  California,  800-222-2329.) 

Finally,  you  have  the  spontaneity  you  want  and  the  protection  you  need,  but, 
best  of  all,  you  have  another  choice  you  never  had  before^ 

Until  Today. 


SAVE  T.00 

ON  TWO  3-PACKS  OR  ONE  12-PACK. 

To  Consumer  Limit  one  coupon  per  purchase.  Good  only  on  products  designated.  Consumer  pays 
sales  tax  To  Retailer  We  will  reimburse  you  the  face  value  of  this  coupon  plus  S-08  handling 
provided  that  you  and  the  consumer  have  complied  with  the  terms  of 
coupon  is  good  only  when  redeemed  by  you  from  a  consumer  at  time  of  purchasmg  the 
soecified  product.  Any  other  use  constitutes  fraud  Redemptions  not  honored 
through  brokers  or  other  outside  agencies,  invoices  sJowinayjur 
purchase  of  sufficient  stock  to  cover  all  coupons  must  be  shown  upon 
request  Void  if  prohibited,  taxed  or  restricted.  This  coupon  in  non- 
transferable,  non-assignable.  non-reproducible.  Cash  v.3jue  1/20th  of 
$  01  Offer  good  only  in  USA.  Redeem  by  mailing  to:  VLI  Corporation, 

P0  Box  4400,  Clinton.  Iowa  52734 


Offer  Expires  3/31/85 


S13bt.  1D014Q 


‘Clinical  tests  have  concluded  that  women  can  expect  an  annual  effectiveness  rate 

and  according  to  label  instructions.  ©  1984  VLI  Corp.  Today  and  The  Sponge  are  trademarks  of  VLI  Corp. 


of  89-91%  if  they  use  the  Today  Sponge  consistently 
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Performing  Arts 

presents 

“SHE  LOVES  ME” 

A  delightful  and  romantic  musical 
comedy  by  the  authors  of 
“Fiddler  on  the  Roof  ” 

Guest  director  —  James  Tucker 
Nov.  8—11  and  15—18 

Thurs.—Sat.  performances  —  8p.m. 
Sun.  matinees  —  2p.m. 

General  Admission  —  $5 
Students  &  Seniors  —  $4 
Groups  (10  or  more)  —  $3 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY! 


Telemarketers 

LOCATED  IN  LOMBARD 
FLEXIBLE  HOURS 
Between  10  a. m.  —  9  p.m. 


GREAT  FOR  STUDENTS 

Above  Minimum  & 
Commission  and  Benefits 
Paid  Training 

Production  Determines  Raises 
Call  Richard  at  495-2440 

' 
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1  #s  Fall  at-  fern! ! 
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Jl&Jl&JL&JL&JL&Jl 

HAVE  A  NIGHT  ON  THE  TOWN 
THAT’S  A  NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER 


Fashion  to  wear  how  or  stash 
auBy  for  winter. . .  Great  Hawes 
like  SKyr,  Eagle's  Eye,  Colder, 

Lady  Harlin  and  ESPRIT/ 


•WHeATOM- 
12.0  N.  Mam  St. 
Main  Street-  Mall 
5202- 


NAPERVILLE- 
15  W.  Chicago  A\ie 
3SS'  5205 


This  coupon  uoortA  20%  OFF  a  one-tiwe 
purchase  of  ^50- 00  or  wore  at  tews  cf  Wheaton 
Good  on  r&g.  priced  rverehavtdtse  ovxlq.  Valid  through 
ll/17/Bf.  WHftaton  store  oiAly:  ' 


o 

12U10. Mam sr.  wbeato^,  1  l  ooie>7  •  fo53-5zuz- 
Inthe  Main  St-  Mall  aetjacewt  Id  Bob  Horsley* 


For  a  complete  evening  of  dining 
and  entertainment  you  have  two  choices... 


Chicago's  original 
Medieval  Dinner  Theatre 


Chicago's  biggest 
Chuck  Wagon 
Western  Opry  House 


Just  minutes  from  the  Loop 
2122  West  Lawrence  Avenue 
in  Chicago 

Ph.  (312)  275-8400 


Just  minutes  from  O'Hare 
9351  West  Irving  Park  Road 
in  Schiller  Park 

Ph.  (312)  671-6644 


Both  establishments  offer  your  group  a  six  course  dinner, 
unlimited  service  of  beer  and  wine,  and  unlimited  courses  of 
contemporary  musical-comedy  entertainment,  all  within  an 
enticing  environment... for  as  little  as  $18.00  per  person. 
For  group  discounts,  contact:  Group  Sales  Coordinator 
Sandy  Mangen  628-0304 
Call  us  for  a  complete  brochure. 


OJlOJlOJlOJlOJlOJl 
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codes 
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X 

□ 

Document 

MacWrite 

n  < 

Folder  Mo 

&  I 

cPaint  Tras 

(1 

ft  can 

I  Instead  of  computer  codes  to 
memorize,  Macintosh™  has  a  mouse 
that  points  at  what  you  want  to  do. . 
Instead  of  typing  complicated  commands, 
you  just  click  the  button  on  the  mouse. 

This  eliminates  the  need  for  complex 
manuals,  courses  and  seminars. 

But  when  you  can  have  32-bit 
power  at  a  price  like  this,  we  don’t  think 
you’ll  mind  the  sacrifice. 

fl|cippkz_ 

w* 


»  Authorized  Dealer 

Apple  2nd  the  Apple  logo  ore  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Macintosh  is  a  trademark  licensed  to  Apple  Computer.  Inc 


438  roosevelt  road  glen  ellyn.  il  60137 
across  from  mcdonald's 

312/858-6692 


Police  beat 


Nov.  6 

Rhonda  A.  Froemke  reported  that 
more  than  $250  damage  occurred  when 
her  car  was  struck  by  a  hit-and-run 
driver  in  parking  lot  6. 

Nov.  1 

Cars  driven  by  Ted  Tilton,  college 
provost,  and  Michael  T.  Donlevy 
collided  in  parking  lot  2,  causing  over 
$250  damage  to  both  vehicles.  Donlevy 
allegedly  pulled  in  front  of  Tilton,  who 
was  traveling  eastbound  and  was 
unable  to  stop  in  time. 

A  man  posing  as  a  “freelance 
photographer”  approached  a  female 
student  in  the  parking  lot  next  to 
Lambert  Road  and  asked  to 
photograph  her.  When  the  student 
asked  him  if  he  needed  the  photograph 
for  a  class,  he  replied  “No”  but  wanted 
it  instead  for  his  “Personal  hobby.” 
The  man  is  described  as  in  his  early 
40s,  about  5  feet  8  inches  tall,  stocky 
build,  balding  and  clean  shaven.  He 
was  sporting  a  full-length  brown 
raincoat  and  carrying  a  blue  knapsack. 
“This  individual  has  shown  up  in  CD’s 
parking  lots  every  fall  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years,”  said  Tom  Usry,  chief  of 
public  safety. 

Oct.  30 

A  car  owned  by  Kathy  Marszacek 
started  on  fire  at  8:30  a.m.  because  of 


an  “electrical  short.” 

Oct.  29 

Bruce  Crouch,  staff  services  super¬ 
visor,  reported  that  two  phone  calls 
from  Toronto,  Canada  were  accepted 
from  the  pay  phone  in  the  IC  lounge 
#1068.  The  phone  company  is  asking 
over  $70  to  pay  for  the  calls. 

Oct.  26 

A  student  was  molested  in  the  PE 
building’s  custodial  supply  room  after 
she  carried  maintenance  supplies  there 
from  the  IC  building.  The  suspect,  also 
a  student,  reportedly  approached  the 
victim  and  began  kissing  and  fondling 
her.  He  then  allegedly  proposed 
marriage,  but  she  said  “No”  and 
punctuated  her  answer  by  shoving  a 
stainless  steel  aerosol  can  under  his 
chin,  persuading  him  to  leave  her  alone. 
When  public  safety  officers  interviewed 
the  suspect  later,  he  denied  the 
charges,  claiming  that  he  was  a 
homosexual.  He  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  battery. 

Oct.  24 

Two  live  .38  caliber  bullets  were 
found  in  the  men’s  room  on  the  toilet 
tissue  shelf  near  S2030c.  The  rounds 
appeared  to  have  been  unloaded  or 
"chambered”  from  a  gun,  judging  by 
scratch  marks  on  the  casings. 


UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

BOBO’S 

DANCE  PARTY 

1622N.  Mannheim  Rd. 

Stone  Park,  III.  60165 
865-9768 


Tuesdays:  Bobo’s  Grand  Prize  Game 

$100 Cash  Prizeeach  for  lucky  guy  and  gal. 

Wednesdays:  Jello  Wrestling 

Starring:  The  Chicago  Dolls 

Win  a  chance  to  Splish  &  Splash  with  a  Doll! 

Fridays:  Ladies  Night 


Free  drinks  for  ladies, 
from  9-11 

Watch  your  favorite  sports  or  music  videos  on  our 
spectacular  12  ft.  screen. 


Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  - — - — — 

City _ _ State _ Zip  Code  - 

ID# _  Phone  #  - - 


Schick 

SuperU 


wuurun  — ■  — - 

T o  receive  your  free  school  razor, 
first  fill  in  the  required  information. 
Present  to  bookstore. 

ONE  PER  STUDENT  ONLY 
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Aiello  hazardous 

To  the  Editor: 

The  fine  reputation  of  the  award-win¬ 
ning  College  of  DuPage  newspaper,  the 
Courier,  is  in  jeopardy.  “Aiello’s 
Alley,”  by  Chris  Aiello,  (Oct.  12)  is  a 
faux  pas  on  the  path  to  fine  college 
journalism  which  the  Courier  so 
diligently  pursues. 

Aiello  opened  his  column  with  a 
question  that  is  a  pertinent  reflection 
on  the  state  of  today’s  society:  "Why 
are  all  you  Americans  so  obsessed  with 
sex?”  In  the  development  of  this  theme, 
Aiello,  in  essence,  presented  the  reader 
with  a  conflict  between  his  philosophy 
of  mature  sexuality  and  a  friend’s 
philosophy  of  shallow  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  sexuality. 

Aiello’s  initial  comments  on  behalf  of 
his  ideals  were  intelligent,  sagacious 
and  refreshing;  his  views  were  a 
challenge  to  every  neo-postpubescent 
college  male  to  transcend  the  power  of 
male  hormones  and  to  regard  a  female 
as  a  unique  and  interesting  person,  not 
as  a  sex  object. 

Aiello,  however,  after  having  firmly 
presented  to  the  reader  his  stance, 
suddenly  concludes  his  column  by 
acquiescing  to  the  very  ideals  he  has 
opposed  throughout  his  presentation. 


This  illogical  maneuver  completely 
negates  the  intelligent  preceding  com¬ 
ments  the  author  has  made. 

The  reader’s  first  reaction  to  Aiello’s 
change  of  opinion  is  that  of  confusion. 
The  author’s  mood  shift  was  unpre¬ 
faced;  therefore,  the  reader  is  at  a  loss 
as  to  why  Aiello  changed  his  opinion. 

Aiello’s  vacillation  is  his  business  but 
must  Courier  readers  be  subjected  to 
such  journalistic  inconsistency? 

Aiello’s  shift  in  opinion  renders  his 
article  totally  meaningless  and  makes 
the  reader  wonder  exactly  what  point 
the  author  is  trying  to  make.  The 
conflict  Aiello  has  presented  is  brought 
to  a  grand  inconclusion,  making  his 
opinion  gratuitous. 

A  more  serious  consequence  resulting 
from  Aiello's  change  of  opinion  is  that 
the  reader  now  has  serious  doubts 
about  the  extent  to  which  Aiello 
believes  in  the  ideals  he  presented 
earlier  in  his  article. 

Aiello  initially  creates  in  the  reader  a 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  his  ideals. 
Then,  after  working  himself  into  a 
comer  where  he  actually  has  to  defend 
his  ideals,  Aiello  extricates  himself 
(possibly  to  save  his  macho  image)  by 
adopting  a  noncommital  attitude. 

This  insipid  act  strongly  resembles  a 
deus-ex-machina  device,  one  of  the 
weakest  mechanisms  in  writing  since 
the  time  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Not  only  is  Aiello’s  format  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  journalistic  standards  of 
the  Courier,  but  his  shallow  concluding 
opinion  is  also  contrary  to  the  usual 
spirit  of  the  Courier. 

Specific  illustrations  of  this  would  be 
the  juxtaposition  of  Aiello’s  article  with 
stories  which  appeared  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Courier  —  “Women  Need 
to  Take  Greater  Risk"  by  Jim  Howard; 
“The  Cronenberg  Report,”  by  Thomas 
Cronenberg;  and  “Blacks  Damaged  by 
Discrimination,”  by  Cal  Thomas. 

Aiello’s  article  is  blatantly  out  of 
sync  with  the  Courier’s  policy  of  human 
development.  The  Courier  has  a  civic 
function  to  inform  and  expand  the 
minds  of  its  readers.  Aiello’s  article  is 
counterproductive  to  this  function  and 
is  an  insult  and  a  disservice  to  Courier 
readers. 

Carol  Burg,  Lisle 

Sportsmanship  gone? 

To  the  Editor: 

Whatever  happened  to  old-fashioned 
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good  sportsmanship? 

When  the  Chicago  Cubs  won  the 
Eastern  Division  championship  of  the 
National  League,  perfect  strangers 
throughout  Chicago  were  laughing  and 
crying  and  hugging  each  other. 
Spontaneously,  hundreds  of  Cub  fans 
gathered  outside  Wrigley  Field  to 
salute  their  team,  although  the  game 
was  played  in  St.  Louis.  Drivers  honked 
their  horns,  bartenders  set  up  drinks  on 
the  house,  and  general  hysteria  reigned 
city-wide.  Yet  the  most  violent  actions 
were  the  champagne  showers  and 
dancing  in  the  streets. 

Compare  this  to  the  victory  celebra¬ 
tion  in  San  Diego,  when  the  Padres  won 
the  National  League  pennant.  Beer 
bottles  were  thrown  at  people  wearing 
Cub  shirts,  hats  or  buttons.  Cars  with 
Illinois  license  plates  were  spray-paint¬ 
ed,  and  some  had  their  windows  broken. 

This  behavior  was  hardly  a  display  of 
good  sportsmanship. 

In  Detroit,  after  their  World  Series 
victory,  Tigers’  fans  rioted.  During  the 
celebration,  a  police  car  was  set  on  fire, 
and  four  other  squad  cars  were 
destroyed.  A  taxi  was  overturned  and 
torched,  and  a  police  motorcycle  was 
thrown  onto  the  blaze,  not  to  mention 
the  “standard”  beer  bottle  and  rock 
throwing,  the  souvenirs  stolen  from 
venders,  the  torn-up  field,  and  the 
badly  damaged  scoreboard. 

If  the  Cubs  had  won  the  Series, 
would  we  have  behaved  differently? 
Perhaps  not.  But  maybe  next  year 
Chicago  will  show  the  country  how  a 
civilized  city  wins  the  World  Series. 

Claudia  A.  Soukup,  Wheaton 

Student  insulted 

To  the  Editor: 

In  response  to  the  article  by  Kelley 
Laughlin  —  “Reagan  deals  deception,” 
(Courier,  Oct.  12)  —  college  students 
could  easily  find  themselves  insulted  by 
the  remark  that  suggests  something  is 
wrong  with  them  because  they  support 
the  president’s  re-election. 

President  Reagan  has  not  turned  his 
back  on  these  students.  Those  who  need 
aid  have  severed  options  available  to 
them.  Financial  aid  programs  reduce 
economic  obstacles  standing  in  the  way 
of  a  college  education.  Federal  need- 
based  awards  called  Pell  Grants  are 
also  available  to  eligible  students  for  as 
long  as  it  takes  them  to  complete  an 
undergraduate  degree.  Bank  loans  are 
also  a  possibility.  The  Auxiliary  Loan 
to  Assist  Students  enables  them  to 
borrow  up  to  $2,500  at  12  percent 
interest.  The  Parent  Loan  for  under¬ 
graduates  permits  parents  to  borrow  up 
to  $3,000  a  year  for  a  dependent. 

The  only  people  Reagan  has  cut  back 
aid  to  are  those  families  who  have  the 
means  to  send  their  dependents 
through  college  without  government 
aid.  Why  should  taxpayers  pay  for 
families  who  have  significant  resources 
of  their  own? 

Absolutely  nothing  is  wrong  with 
these  students  who  support  a  president 
who  has  cut  both  inflation  and  interest 
rates  in  half  and  who  has  brought  the 


nation  back  economically.  Naturally, 
students  want  a  strong  economy  when 
it  comes  time  for  them  to  enter  the 
work  force. 

The  question  is  not  what  is  wrong 
with  those  students  who  support 
Reagan.  The  question  is  what  is  wrong 
with  those  who  don’t?  Would  they 
rather  have  elected  Walter  Mondale  who 
voted  16  times  to  raise  taxes  while  he 
was  in  the  senate  and  who,  if  elected, 
would  have  raised  taxes  by  $84  billion? 

Laura  Wesley,  Naperville 

Facilities  inadequate 

To  the  Editor: 

The  facilities  at  CD  for  the 
handicapped  are  grossly  inadequate. 
Something  must  be  done  to  correct  this 
situation  immediately;  The  time  is  now 
for  every  student  attending  this  college 
to  become  aware  of  these  discriminative 
conditions. 

CD  recently  built  two  new  buildings, 
the  SRC  and  the  PE-CRC.  Each 
building  contains  only  one  elevator  with 
no  ramps  or  electric  opening  doors. 
These  buildings  are  supposed  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  students,  but  instead 
their  construction  is  very  medieval. 

According  to  the  CD  health  Ser¬ 
vices,  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
CD  “kinda  has  a  plan.”  Their 
emergency  plan  is  to  evacuate  the  third 
floor  by  use  of  the  three  elevators  in  the 
I  C,  and  have  student  helpers  carry  the 
handicapped  down  the  stairs.  CD 
cannot  seriously  consider  this  a  feasible 
plan.  In  the  event  of  a  real  emergency, 
the  elevators  would  most  likely  be  out 
of  commission.  Also,  does  CD  really 
believe  that  in  a  state  of  emergency  and 
chaos,  people  are  going  to  be  calm 
enough  to  find  “student  helpers"  to 
carry  handicapped  people  out  of  the 
building? 

After  talking  to  health  services  at 
two  neighboring  community  colleges, 
Harper  and  Triton,  I  realized  that  CD  is 
seriously  lacking  adequate  facilities  for 
the  handicapped.  Harper  has  quite  a 
few  wheelchair  lifts  and  ramps  within 
its  buildings  —  services  absent  at  CD. 
Triton  also  has  an  indoor  ramp  in  its 
LRC. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  students  to 
start  putting  their  heads  together  and 
correct  this  appalling  situation.  CD 
should  build  some  wheelchair  lifts, 
install  more  elevators  in  the  two  new 
buildings,  install  more  electric  doors  in 
all  the  buildings  and,  most  importantly, 
build  some  ramps  in  the  interior  of  the 
buildings.  The  I  C  is  currently 
equipped  with  eight  staircases. 
Wouldn’t  it  make  sense  to  install  ramps 
in  four  of  them?  Each  staircase  gontains 
a  double  set  of  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
next  floor.  Although  this  might  require 
some  major  construction  work,  it  would 
be  very  beneficial  to  make  one  side  into 
a  ramp  and  leave  one  side  as  a  set  of 
stairs. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  some  action 
and  help  our  fellow  handicapped 
students.  Let’s  build  our  college  into  a 
school  that  we  can  all  be  truly  proud  of. 

Sue  Campbell,  Downers  Grove 


Chaps 


35-10 
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LISA  SIMMONS’  spike  is  blocked  by  Traci  Demus  and  Beth  King  of  Kish- 
waukee.  Women  finished  with  26-12  mark,  their  best  since  1976. 


By  DAVID  TULEY 

Revenge  is  ever  so  sweet. 

DuPage  avenged  its  earlier  loss  to 
Harper  by  defeating  the  Hawks  35-10 
Nov.  3  in  Palatine.  The  win  was  the 
Chaparrals’  fourth  in  a  row  since  the 
last  time  these  teams  met. 

The  Chaps’  only  other  loss  this 
season  was  to  Moraine  Valley,  whom 
CD  will  host  Saturday  for  the  state 
championship  at  1  p.m.  The  winner  will 
advance  to  the  Like  Cola  Bowl  in  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa,  Nov.  17. 

CD  DREW  FIRST  blood  when  Mike 
Buchholz  scored  on  a  quarterback 
sneak  with  5:16  remaining  in  the  first 
quarter.  Richard  Perkins  intercepted  a 
pass  in  Harper  territory  to  set  up  the 
drive,  which  included  two  third  down 
passes  from  Buchholz  to  Scott  Francke. 

With  first  down  at  the  16-yard-line, 
Lorenzo  Davis  hauled  the  pigskin  15 
yards  until  forced  out  at  the  one-yard 
marker.  Buchholz  hit  paydirt  on  the 
next  play. 

EARLY  IN  THE  second  frame, 
Harper’s  Chuck  Berleth  set  up  to  kick  a 
37-yard  field  goal  into  a  brisk  wind.  He 
nailed  it  with  precision  to  pull  the  home 
team  closer  at  7-3. 

Midway  through  the  second  period, 
the  Hawks  took  the  lead  as  Charlie 
Propernick's  punt  was  blocked  and 
David  Curran  recovered  the  ball  on  the 
DuPage  21.  From  there,  George  Scott 
(10  carries  for  89  yards)  toted  the  ball 
16  yards  inside  the  five-yard  line. 
Harper  quarterback  Michael  Williams 
needed  only  two  tries  to  put  the  Hawks 
ahead  10-7. 

THE  CHAPARRALS  GOT  the  ball 
back  once  more  before  halftime  and 
they  made  the  most  of  it.  With  only 
1:30  left,  Buchholz  hit  Francke  on  a 
spectacular  18-yard  touchdown  aerial. 

Buchholz  rolled  out  right  and  spotted 
the  sophomore  receiver  racing  for  the 
right  corner  of  the  end  zone.  Francke 
made  a  beautiful  leaping  catch  to  give 
CD  a  lead  it  would  never  relinquish. 

DuPage  received  the  second  half 
kickoff  and  didn’t  waste  time  putting 
another  score  on  the  board.  On  the  first 
play,  Steve  Gresock  burst  through  the 
Harper  defense  for  a  30-yard  pickup. 
After  another  first  down,  Gresock  ran 
the  ball  in  from  37  yards  out.  Scott 
Murnick  (five  for  five  on  extra  points) 
made  the  point  after  to  give  the  Chaps 
a  21-10  lead. 

The  Hawks  had  a  golden  opportunity 
in  the  third  quarter,  but  things  just 
wouldn’t  go  their  way.  George  Scott 


ran  a  sweep  for  42  yards  but  it  was 
called  back  when  Luis  Gonzales  was 
caught  clipping  a  Chaparral  defender. 
Nonetheless,  the  Hawks  were  still  able 
to  drive  down  the  field  where  they  set 
up  for  another  field  goal  attempt.  They 
tried  fooling  the  Chaps'  defense  but  the 
shovel  pass  fell  incomplete. 

FROM  THAT  POINT  on,  the  Hawks 
would  not  threaten  the  DuPage  goal 
line. 

With  8:14  remaining,  Propernick 
snuck  onto  the  field  while  being 
shielded  by  Mike  Kerr  (6’5”  225  lbs.) 
The  Chap  punter  executed  a  quick  kick 
that  was  downed  at  the  five-yard  fine. 

A  little  over  a  minute  later,  Gresock 
(24  carries  for  219  yards)  romped 
through  the  line  for  a  31-yard 
touchdown  scamper. 

On  the  Chaps’  next  possession,  Tony 
Lisbon  put  the  icing  on  the  cake  with  a 
three-yard  plunge  to  wrap  up  the 
scoring  at  35-10. 

Joe  Bergin  was  all  over  the  field 
leading  the  defensive  charge.  Greg 
Kewin  also  played  a  solid  game, 
including  an  interception. 

DuPage  outgained  Harper  in  yardage 
420-230  and  also  racked  up  22  first 
downs  to  only  12  for  the  Hawks. 

Moraine  defeated  Triton  16-13  on 
David  Bruno's  53-yard  field  goal  with 
19  seconds  remaining  to  set  up 
Saturday’s  match-up.  Moraine  won  the 
last  meeting  between  these  two  teams, 
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NJCAA  REGION  IV  PLAYOFFS 
Du  Page  35,  Harper  10 

DuPage  7  7  7  14—35 

Harper  0  10  0  0—10 

DU  PAGE:  Mike  Buchholz,  1-yard  run 
(Scott  Murmick  kick);  HARPER:  Chuck  Ber- 
leth,  37-yard  field  goal;  HARPER:  Mike  Wil¬ 
liams,  2-yard  run  (Berleth  kick);  DU  PAGE 
Scott  Francke,  18-yard  pass  from  Buchholz 
(Murnick  kick);  DU  PAGE:  Steve  Gresock, 
37-yard  run  (Murnick  kick);  DU  PAGE:  Tony 
Lisbon,  3-yard  run  (Murnick  kick). 

Moraine  Valley  16,  Triton  13 

Triton  6  0  0  7  0—13 

Moraine  Valley  7  0  0  0  9—16 

TRITON:  Jeff  Jackson,  2-yard  run  (kick 
failed);  MORAINE  VALLEY:  Tom  Fuessel, 
(Dave  Bruno  kick);  TRITON:  Terry  Franklin, 
53-yard  pass  from  CHRIS  KEY  (Lance  Lan- 
brith  kick);  MORAINE  VALLEY:  John  Dang- 
man,  36-yard  pass  from  Leroy  Harding  (kick 
failed);  MORAINE  VALLEY:  Bruno,  53-yard 
field  goal. 


The  women’s  volleyball  team  suffered 
a  five-set  Region  IV  quarterfinal  loss  to 
Kishwaukee  College,  but  Chaparrals’ 
Coach  Victoria  May  found  solace  in  her 
squad’s  final  season’s  record  of  26-12, 
best  at  the  college  since  1976,  when 
they  placed  second  in  the  state  with  a 
28-8  mark. 

“We  had  an  excellent  season  and  it 
gives  us  something  to  build  on  for  the 
future,  but  it  was  tough  losing  to 
Kishwaukee  since  we  have  beaten  them 
twice  this  season,’’  said  May  of  the 
Chaps’  15-8,  11-15,  13-15,  15-5,  14-16 
setback  in  the  Region  IV  tournament 
hosted  by  CD  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
Nov.  2  and  3. 

Triton  College,  seeded  number  three 
following  the  Nov.  2  opening  round 
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CHAPS’  DEION  MELVIN  lunges  at  Harper's  Michael  Williams  during  third 
quarter  action  in  contest  won  by  CD  35-10  Nov.  3.  DuPage  meets  Moraine 
Valley  Saturday  for  state  title. 

Spikers  finish  at  26-12 

pool-play  matches,  captured  first  place 
honors  and  a  national  tournament  berth 
with  a  15-12,  15-7,  14-16,  15-11  triumph 
over  top-seeded  Harper  College  in 
Saturday  afternoon’s  title  match. 

THE  TROJANS  ADVANCED  to  the 
National  Junior  College  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation’s  (NJCAA)  tournament  on 
Nov.  22  to  24  at  Miami-Dade  County 
Community  College  in  Miami.  Third 
place  went  to  Sandburg  College,  which 
defeated  Kishwaukee  15-7,  15-9  in  their 
two-game  match. 

The  DuPagers  entered  the  Nov.  3 
competition  seeded  fourth  after  whip¬ 
ping  Kishwaukee 's  Kougars  in  opening 
pool-play  action  the  previous  day  15-2, 
9-15,  15-7,  and  then  toppling  Daley 
College  15-5,  15-3,  15-6  in  second  round 
competition.  The  Chaparrals  advanced 
with  the  Kougars,  who  had  also 
knocked  off  Daley,  into  the  quarter¬ 
finals  as  did  the  first  and  second  place 
teams  from  the  other  three  Friday 
pools. 

Despite  an  impressive  28  kills  by  5-5 
freshman  Lisa  Simmons  of  Westmont, 
the  DuPagers  fell  in  the  quarterfinals  as 
Kishwaukee  avenged  its  Nov.  2  loss  to 
the  Chaps. 

THE  DECIDING  FIFTH  game  was 
knotted  at  5-5  when  Meg  Sohst  of 
Wheaton,  one  of  the  Chaps’  top  hitters, 
was  forced  out  with  a  sprained  ankle. 
May’s  crew  hung  tough,  however, 
forcing  a  14-14  tie  on  a  kill  by  frosh 
Rebecca  Hemstreet  of  Hinsdale. 

However,  a  service  ace  by  the 
Kougar’s  Traci  Demus  and  a  block  of  a 
Simmons’  spike  by  Demus  and  Beth 
King  gave  Kishwaukee  the  winning  pair 
of  points. 

Simmons,  who  led  the  Chaparrals 
during  the  season  with  387  kills,  was 
named  to  the  all-Region  IV  and 
all-tournament  teams. 

Other  team  leaders  for  the  Chaps 
included  Hemstreet  who  recorded  2.86 
service  aces  for  every  error  on  service; 
Donna  Ryan  of  Lisle,  who  amassed  852 
assists;  Sohst,  who  logged  50  solo 
blocks;  and  Simmons,  who  led  with  80 
percent  passing  efficiency. 


Harriers  eye  top 

When  Coach  Mike  Considine’s  har¬ 
riers  competed  Nov.  10,  in  Idaho;  they 
will  be  looking  for  a  fourth  straight  top 
20  finish  for  CD  in  the  1984  National 
Junior  College  Athletic  Association’s 
championships  in  Twin  Falls. 

Considine’s  crew  appears  ready, 
having  copped  an  unprecedented 
fourth  straight  Region  IV  champion¬ 
ship  in  record  fashion  Oct.  27  in  Schiller 
Park. 

Led  by  Region  IV  individual  titlist 
Ed  Harkins  of  Bolingbrook,  the 
DuPagers  scored  20  team  points  to 
break  the  region  mark  of  23  set  by  the 
Chaps  last  year. 

Harkins,  who  ran  the  three-mile 
course  in  27:19,  was  followed  by  Pat 
Elshaw  of  Naperville,  who  took  second 
place  honors  for  the  Chaps  with  a 
27:°4.  Addison's  Jacob  Hoesly  cap¬ 
tured  fourth  in  27:35. 

Rounding  out  Considine’s  national 
qualifiers  are  Darron  Vanman  (sixth  in 
the  region),  Jeff  Brandt  (seventh), 
Steve  Hargrave  (eighth)  and  Tom 
Israel  (ninth). 

Last  year,  CD  placed  16th  nationally, 
while  the  1982  squad  came  in  sixth. 
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MAJESTICALLY  BASKING  IN  warm  fall  afternoon,  contented  lioness  ponders  change  of  seasons  at  Brook¬ 
field  Zoo. 


View  on  Chicago 

CD’s  sociology  department  gives 
students  a  look  at  reality  through 
field  trip.  Page  10 


Let's  get  physical 

Want  to  stay  in  shape?  Intramurals 
keep  mind  and  body  together. 

Sports 


Laughlin's  Lampoon 


Smoking  law  stupidity 

Problems  to  come? 
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Looking  for 
Mr.  Goodbeer 

Don’t  lose  hope,  America.  Quality 
beer  does  exist. 


Tomkowiak 

A  different  type  of 
review 

Entertainment 
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Chaps  take  state 

Team  rolls  over  Moraine  Valley 
24-9,  prepares  for  Like  Cola  Bowl  to¬ 
morrow. 


New  federal  financial  aid 
rules  will  affect  students 

By  BOB  KUREK 

New  federal  guidelines  for  financial  aid  recipients  will  adversely  affect  many 
CD  students,  according  to  Bob  Regner,  financial  aid  director. 

Effective  this  quarter,  all  financial  aid  recipients  are  required  to  maintain  a 
2.0  GPA  and  to  earn  a  specified  number  of  credit  hours  during  an  academic 
year  to  retain  eligibility  for  financial  aid.  Under  the  old  guidelines,  a  student 
had  to  have  a  1.6  GPA  with  no  specified  number  of  credit  hours. 

THE  NEW  GUIDELINES  are  a  result  of  the  Department  of  Education’s 
cost  cutting  and  part  of  a  mandate  for  schools  to  establish  minimum 
requirements  for  financial  aid  recipients. 

Regner  sees  the  trend  of  federal  regulation  of  financial  aid  to  be  contrary  to 
current  administration  policies  on  deregulation. 

The  federal  government’s  mandate  on  minimum  requirements  for  financial 
aid  recipients  imposes  more  regulation  on  schools  and  students,  not  less, 
Regner  pointed  out.  The  government  is  requiring  that  schools  establish  a  time 
frame  for  a  degree  because  “they  want  to  see  progression  plus  quality  for  their 
money,”  he  explained. 

“I  see  federal  guidelines  escalating  and  the  volume  of  regulations  increasing 
in  the  future,”  Regner  said. 

ONE  OF  THE  effects  of  new  standard  of  progress  guidelines  is  that  a 
financial  aid  recipient  must  meet  more  requirements  to  remain  in  school  than  a 
non-financial  aid  student,  who  has  to  maintain  a  1.5  GPA. 

With  a  2.0  requirement,  many  educational  opportunities  will  be  closed  to  the 
needy,  according  to  Regner. 

(please  turn  to  page  3) 


New  SG  constitution 
awaits  ratification 


By  CRAIG  A.  RICE 
Ratification  of  the  new  SG  constitu¬ 
tion  depends  on  students  who  vote 
Wednesday,  Nov.  21,  in  a  general 
student  body  referendum,  said  Stacy 
Burke  at  the  Nov.  7  SG  board  meeting. 

The  referendum,  to  be  held  in  the 
SRC’s  second  floor  entryway,  will,  if 
passed,  combine  the  heretofore  SG 
governing  policies  into  one  constitution. 
Those  policies  are  procedural,  by-laws 
and  office  procedure. 

“We  found  some  inconsistencies 
between  the  policies  during  the 
summer,  and  not  all  of  the  different  job 
responsibilities  were  complete,”  said 
Burke. 

ONE  PROCEDURE  NOT  covered 
by  any  of  the  documents  is  the 
appointment  or  election  of  a  new 
director  if  one  of  them  disappears,  as 
Bob  Cameron  did  two  weeks  ago. 

Cameron,  who  hasn't  been  seen  in 
school  since  Oct.  29,  caused  a  bit  of 
chaos  among  the  student  board  and  his 


position  still  has  not  been  filled. 

Another  concern  among  board  mem¬ 
bers  is  the  lack  of  SG  staff  to  fill  all  of 
the  vacant  positions. 

"We  are  looking  for  candidates  to  fill 
four  directorships  and  one  club 
representative  post,”  said  Ron  Strum, 
president.  That  person  serves  as  a  link 
between  SG  and  the  various  clubs.” 

BILL  HEAFEY  DID  not  make  an 
appearance  at  the  meeting  to  appeal  his 
disqualification  from  the  1984  fall 
elections.  The  motion  to  uphold  the 
disqualification  was  carried  unanimous¬ 
ly- 

In  the  financial  phase  of  the  meeting. 
Strum  announced  that  SG  had  profited 
$140.50  from  the  Sears  credit  card 
applications  offered  to  students  Nov.  2, 
and  that  other  companies  were  being 
considered  for  future  projects. 

In  early  December,  two  more 
money-makers  are  scheduled. 

Laser  light  photos  will  be  sold  Dec.  2 
through  4,  with  landscapes,  cityscapes 
(Please  turn  to  page  3 ) 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


T-shirts  for  tots 


presents 

MURPHV  MANIA 


Steamboat 


_  _  COURIER  Photo  by  Pat  Timmers 

TO  RIGHT  OF  existing  south  parking  lot  lies  area  proposed  by  Courier 
editorial  board  as  additional  parking.  Although  parking  problem  has  de¬ 
creased  in  magnitude  since  September,  no  acceptable  solution  is  yet  in 
sight. 


“I  love  CD”  T-shirts  for  tots  ages  1 
through  8  will  be  sold  in  the  bookstore 
Nov.  27  as  part  of  a  scholarship 
fundraiser  sponsored  by  the  Parent- 
Child  Association,  which  is  affiliated 
with  CD’s  child  development  center. 

Pizza  will  be  sold  outside  the 
cafeteria  from  10:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
to  kick  off  the  fund-raising  activity. 

Open  house  Nov.  29 

An  open  house  to  acquaint  students 
and  residents  with  the  facilities  and 
program  offerings  of  the  Glendale 
Heights  Learning  Center,  in  the 
Glenside  Public  Library,  25  E.  Fuller¬ 
ton,  will  be  held  Thursday,  Nov.  29 
from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  from  5  to  9 
p.m. 

“Advisers  will  be  present  to  help 
individuals  make  educational  or  career 
plans,”  said  Betty  Kramer,  program 
assistant.  “Appointments  will  be  taken 
in  advance  by  phone  at  260-1860,  or  can 
be  made  on  site  during  the  open 
house.” 

Representatives,  instructors  and  staff 
members  of  the  college  will  answer 
questions  and  demonstrate  various 
learning  center  equipment.  Refresh¬ 
ments  will  be  served. 


SIGN  UP  NOW  AT 

CARLOS  MURPHY’S  RESTAURANT 

1461  BUTTERFIELD  ROAD 

DOWNERS  GROVE 

SEE  ANYONE  AT  THE  FRONT  DESK 

OR  FOR  MORE  INFO 

CALL  462-2883  (9am  -  5pm) 


An  Early  Season  Trip  For  People  Who  Like  Skiing  Or  Just  Love  A  Great  Time 


$159 


DRIVING  PACKAGE 
WITHOUT  AIR 
DECEMBER  15-21 


$399 


FULL  PACKAGE 
WITH  AIR 
DECEMBER  15-21 


Arrangements  by 
ECHO  TRAVEL  INC. 


IVIN  A  FREE  TRIP!  (Full  package) 

CARLOS  MURPHY’S 
3RD  ANNUAL  SKI  PARTY 

Thursday  evening,  November  29th 

WEAR  SKI  CLOTHES  &  GET 
HAPPY  HOUR  PRICES 

•  Prize  for  “Best  Ski  Outfit” 

•  Drink  Specials 

•  Give-Aways,  and  more! 

Sign  up  immediately  for 
the  trip  -  free  trip  winner 
will  receive  refund. 


COMPARED  TO  OTHER  SKI  AREAS, 

STEAMBOAT  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  BE  IN  DECEMBER, 

FILLED  WITH  YOUNG  PEOPLE  FROM  ALL  OVER  THE  NATION, 
ITS  A  GREAT  TIME  YOU  DON’T  WANT  TO  MISS. 

THE  OFFICIAL  "MURPHY  MANIA"  PACKAGE  INCLUDES: 

—  Full  package  includes  round  trip  air  transportation  with  motor  coach  transfers  to 
Steamboat.  You  will  depart  December  15  and  will  return  December  21.  Coaches 
we  use  are  the  most  modern  and  fully  equipped  available.  (Air  fare  is  subject  to 
change.) 

—  Si*  nights  accommodations  at  luxury  condominiums  located  right  in  Steamboat 
Village.  Primary  accommodations  will  be  at  the  Timber  Run  Condominiums. 

Accommodations  include  a  fireplace,  full  kitchen,  bar/counter  area,  color  TV, 
balcony,  outdoor  heated  pool,  saunas,  and  hot  tubs. 

—  A  four  out  of  five  day  souvenir  photo  lift  ticket  at  Steamboat. 

—  Full  time  travel  reps  to  throw  parties  and  lake  good  cafe  of  you. 

—  A  great  schedule  of  parties  and  activities  including  hot  tub  happy  hours,  giant 
blowout  parties,  lots  of  free  beer,  good  music,  and  some  great  times. 

—  Coupon  books  with  discounts  at  local  establishments. 

—  Optional  side  trips  to  Vail  and  Copper  Mountain. 

—  Optional  ski  rentals  at  only  $6. 50/ day  for  top-name  equipment. 

.  —  Optional  ski  lessons  for  all  types  of  skiers  at  reduced  rates. 

—  All  taxes  and  tips  included. 


''V 


Diabetes  group  meets 

The  continuing  discussion  group  for 
people  with  diabetes,  their  family 
members  and  friends,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Diabetes  Association  West 
Suburban  branch,  will  meet  Monday, 
Nov.  19,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Westmont 
Community  Center,  75  E.  Richmond. 

The  group  gathers  on  the  third 
Monday  of  every  month  to  provide 
adults  with  diabetes  the  opportunity  to 
share  common  concerns. 

No  charge  or  pre-registration  is 
required  to  attend  the  sessions. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Marlene  Blonz  at  964-8348. 

Creative  works  sought 

Two  hours  at  Clearwater  Hot  Tubs 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  fiction, 
nonfiction,  poetry,  photography  and  art 
submitted  for  the  winter  issue  of  the 
Prairie  Light  Review,  CD’s  humanities 
magazine. 

Material  may  be  delivered  to  the 
PLR  office,  SRC1017,  or  the  humanities 
office,  IC3098.  The  deadline  is  Dec.  7. 

Learn  and  live 

“Learn  and  Live  More  Fully”  will  be 
the  topic  of  a  discussion  sponsored  by 
the  Focus  on  Women  Program  at  7:30 
p.m.,  Monday,  Nov.  19  in  Chapel  Hall  of 
the  First  United  Methodist  Church, 
1032  Maple  Ave.,  Downers  Grove. 

A  panel  made  up  of  Claudia  Voisard, 
Focus  on  Women  coordinator,  a 
returning  student  and  a  CD  counselor 
will  lead  the  session. 

Pianist  performs 

The  Rachmaninoff  Piano  Concert  No. 
2  will  be  performed  by  the  New 
Philharmonic  with  guest  pianist  Emily 
Albano  as  soloist  at  the  second  concert 
of  the  orchestra’s  eighth  season, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  20  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building  M. 

Albano  has  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  from  Julliard  in  New  York  City. 
She  is  currently  a  student  of  Eugene 
List  in  the  doctoral  program  at  New 
York  University  and  is  a  faculty 
member  at  the  Brooklyn  College 
Preparatory  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 

Albano  has  recorded  for  YNYC-FM 
in  New  York  and  was  featured  on 
WFMT  in  Chicago  on  the  Dame  Myra 
Hess  Memorial  Concerts.  She  recently 
won  the  Farwell  Award  for  the  second 
time  and  has  appeared  as  recitalist  and 
soloist  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  orchestra  will  also  perform  the 
“William  Tell”  overture  and  the  fifth 
symphony  of  English  composer  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams. 

Welding  classes 

Basic  through  advanced  oxyacetylene 
welding  and  shielded  metal  arc  classes 

for  the  novice  to  the  professional  will  be 
offered  at  DAVE  A  Center  in  Addison 
from  7  to  9:50  p.m.  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  beginning  Jan.  8. 

The  metal  arc  classes  will  cover  flat, 
horizontal,  vertical  and  overhead  weld¬ 
ing  instruction. 

Mark  Charbonnau  will  be  the 
instructor. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
495-3010. 


jVeetl  a  SP/iecial  pift 
fot  a  i /tecta/ fiexbon  ? 
One  of  a  Aind  A andutorreti 
font  tAe  loom  of 
CfCatAleen  ^osui, 
WAeaton.  665-1383 
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SG  constitution.  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

and  animals  among  the  selections,  ment  cage  any  subversive  activity  in 
according  to  Strum.  the  hallway. 

Also,  Rosati  s  pizza  will  be  sold  Dec.  Also,  installation  of  “help  alarms"  in 
5,  between  10:30  a.m.  and  2  p.m.;  the  locker  rooms,  and  around  the  PE 
one-eighth  of  a  14-inch  pizza  will  cost  building  has  begun  in  the  women’s 
$1.  locker  room;  completion  of  the  $2,200 

PLANS  FOR  A  Valentine’s  Day  system  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the 
dance  party  were  announced  and  SG’s  month. 

participation  as  a  co-sponsor,  along  Construction  of  parking  facilities 
with  the  program  board  and  the  south  of  the  SRC,  including  a 
cheerleaders,  was  approved.  “15-minute”  zone  for  box  office  sales,  js 

From  the  campus  service’s  front,  a  under  consideration,  acco  ding  to  a 
convex  mirror  has  been  installed  in  the  statement  relayed  from  Tom  Usry,  chief 
locker  room  hallway  to  enable  PE  of  public  safety,  and  sources  inside 
personnel  to  observe  from  the  equip-  campus  services. 


Financial  aid.  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

"One  of  the  functions  of  a  community  college  is  to  provide  education  for 
students  whose  grades  are  too  low  for  admittance  into  a  four-year  school,”  said 
Regner,  adding,  “the  2.0  GPA  will  force  many  financial  aid  recipients  to  drop 
out  of  school,  and  in  most  cases  their  education  will  cease.  Instead  of  helping  to 
educate  the  youth  of  America,  federal  interference  in  education  may  become 
counterproductive  by  denying  it  to  them.” 

Regner  warns  financial  aid  recipients  that  the  2.0  GPA  will  be  “strictly 
enforced”  by  the  college. 

"The  money  belongs  to  the  federal  government,”  he  opined,  “and  they  can 
spend  it  as  they  please.” 


Police  beat 

Nov.  13 

A  four-car  accident  occurred  in  lot  5,  causing  nearly  $2,500  damage,  when 
vehicles  driven  by  Susan  Mossman  and  Annette  Kochick  collided.  Mossman’s  car, 
which  was  traveling  west,  reportedly  hit  Kochick’s,  throwing  it  into  two  other 
parked  cards. 

Nov.  12 

Almost  $300  worth  of  chemistry  textbooks  were  stolen  from  the  office  of  Priscilla 
Kaufman,  CD  instructor.  The  office  door  “appeared”  to  have  been  forced. 

Nov.  9  \ 

Kevin  Walden  reported  textbooks  valued  around  $48  stolen  from  his  parked  car 
in  the  West  "A”  lot. 

Nov.  8 

June  Grahn,  coordinator  of  women’s  athletics,  reported  keys  stolen  from  the  PE 
building’s  martial  arts  area.  They  had  been  accidentaly  picked  up  and  then  later 
returned. 

wanted  scouro 
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Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 


FREE  L  UNCH  TIME  C ONCER  T 


BOP  TIL  YOU  DROP  AT... 


See  Tom  Deluca: 


Tuesday,  Nov.  27, 1984 
11:30-  1:30  p.m. 

SRC  1st  FLOOR-STUDENT  LOUNGE 
As  a  total  performer,  Jill  Holly  accompanies  herself 
effortlessly  on  the  six  and  twelve  string  guitars.  ^4s 
outstanding  as  her  vocal  and  songwriting  abilities  are, 
her  accompaniment  is  as  strong  and  as  passionate  as 
both  her  vocals  and  compositions. 


THE  VIDEO  DANCE  NIGHT 

A  simultaneous  audio-visual  dance  presentation.  Experience  a  new 
dimension  in  music  entertainment  An  amazing,  star-filled  explosion 
of  sight  and  sound! 

Featuring:  *  2  giant  video  screens,  *  The  latest  in  music  videos, 

*i4  special  guest  DJ,  *  Album  and  rock  poster  give-a-ways, 

*  Sound  and  video  systems  provided  by  Sony 
Friday,  Nov.  SO,  1984  8p.m.— 12  midnight 
Campus  Center,  Building  K,  College  of  DuPage 
Tickets:  $2  in  advance  and  at  the  door  for  C.O.D.  Students,  $3  at  the 
door  for  the  general  public.  Advance  tickets  available  at  the  College 
of  DuPage  Student  Activities  Box  Office,  located  in  the  SRC,  first  floor. 
Sponsored  by  the  Student  Activities  Program  Board,  College  of  DuPage 


Sun  Your  Buns  In, . . 

Florida  Registration  Begins  Jan.  14 


The  only  personality  who  success  fully  blends  his  own 
comic  parody  with  the  art  of  hypnosis! 

Where:  College  of  DuPage 
When:  Tuesday; December  4  198 A 
SRC  Multi-Purpose  Room  1024 A 

EXTRA:  Full  performance  at  8  p.m,  $2  general  admission  at  the  door. 
Sponsored  by  the  Student  Activities  Program  Board, 

College  of  DuPage 
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Editorial  Board 

Unsigned  editorials  are  the  opinion  of  the  COURIER  editorial  board  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the  vews  of  students,  faculty  or  CD  admini¬ 
stration.  Signed  material  represents  the  opinion  of  the  author. 

Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 
R.  Kelley  Laughlin,  managing  editor 
Chris  Aiello,  contributing  editor 


Who's  being  conservative? 

Speculation  exists  in  some  quarters  that  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall 
for  liberal  Democrats  in  the  wake  of  President  Reagan’s  recent  landslide 
victory.  Several  pro-Republicans  have  advocated  dismantling  the  party,  or 
at  least  merging  it  with  the  right  wing  group  —  adopting  that  party’s 
values. 

Senator  Paul  Tsongas  (D-Mass)  claims,  “Liberalism  is  at  the  crossroads. 
It  will  either  evolve  to  meet  the  issues  of  the  80  s,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
reduced  to  an  interesting  topic  for  Ph.D. -writing  historians.” 

Hmm.  An  interesting  concept. 

We  think  liberals  have  met  the  issues  of  the  80s  —  poverty,  hunger, 
foreign  relations  and  the  escalating  arms  race,  which  has  now  been  pushed 
into  outer  space.  If  memory  serves  us  correctly,  we  seem  to  remember 
smother  party  that  didn’t  meet  the  issues,  or  at  least  walked  around  them 
during  the  presidential  debates. 

Liberals  have  been  perceived  by  simple-minded  conservatives  to  dislike 
any  policy  which  helps  people  make  money  or  otherwise  become  successful. 
Not  true  at  all.  Liberals  are  concerned  with  how  money  is  made,  how  people 
define  success  (i.e.  —  exploiting  third-world  nations),  and  the  moral  change 
which  occurs  in  those  who  subscribe  to  this  type  of  economics. 

Rather  than  alter  the  platform  of  “exploitation  economics,”  the  GOP 
(God’s  own  party)  continues  the  course  of  ethnocentricity,  asserting  that  its 
own  policies,  under  the  pretext  of  democracy,  are  infallible  and  beyond 
reproach. 

Conservative  groups  claim  that  President  Reagan  has  received  a 
“mandate”  from  the  voters  to  continue  the  policies  that  have  characterized 
“progress”  and  “future”  for  all  Americans. 

Maybe  such  a  mandate  exists.  If  it  does,  our  guess  is  that  it  is  based  on 
one  principle  —  greed.  To  be  more  specific,  greed  at  any  cost  as  we  force 
our  “superior  democracy”  on  other  countries,  discounting  the  existing 
culture  and  shaping  it  to  fit  the  whims  of  capitalism. 

Conservative  scholar  Russell  Kirk  predicts  a  50-year  conservative 
dynasty  extending  into  the  next  century.  Kirk  seems  to  be  basing  his 
statement  on  the  assumption  that  all  Americans  believe  in  success  at  any 
price. 

Some  groups  may  very  well  believe  in  this  policy,  but  how  many?  For 
how  long?  And  what  about  the  moral  values  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  belong  to  these  groups? 

While  good  reasons  exist  as  to  why  we  should  respect  the  views  of  such 
individuals,  would  you  feel  comfortable  knowing  that  one  of  them  is  going 
to  marry  your  sister?  How  about  your  daughter? 

While  uncontrolled  capitalism  may  benefit  U.S.  pocketbooks,  what  does 
it  say  for  the  democratic  ideologies  we’ve  been  espousing  for  more  than  two 
centuries? 

As  long  as  we’re  asking  questions  today,  .  .  .  one  last  inquiry  .  .  .  what 
moral  code  separates  forced  “capitalism”  from  injected  “socialism?” 

We’d  like  to  know,  the  conservatives  need  to  know  and  the  liberals 
already  do. 

The  answer  wouldn't  make  a  very  long  doctoral  thesis. 

Back  to  high  school 

Recently,  Harold  McAninch,  CD  president,  suggested  enforcing  a 
non-smoking  rule  in  the  IC  Building.  To  find  out  how  the  students  felt 
about  this,  student  government  representatives  have  been  asking  people 
how  they  would  react  to  such  a  law. 

We  at  the  Courier  feel  that  this  idea  is  ludicrous  and  should  be  tabled  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  student  board  members  can  devote  their  time  to 
more  productive  projects. 

This  tentative  proposal  could  never  be  enforced  without  hiring  a  special 
force  of  “cigarette  police,”  which  would  only  add  to  the  school  budget.  The 
administration  can’t  stop  people  smoking  in  the  non-smoking  lounges, 
what  makes  them  think  they  could  stop  smoking  in  the  entire  building? 

Such  a  policy  would  constitute  a  regression  to  a  high  school  scenario 
where  students  have  to  hide  in  the  bathrooms  to  smoke.  Would  the  next 
move  be  unhinging  the  stall  doors  so  that  students  could  not  conceal 
themselves  while  smoking  a  cigarette?  . 

The  classrooms  are  now  non-smoking  areas  and  the  cafeteria  is  divided 
so  that  those  offended  by  cigarette  smoke  can  stay  away  from  those  who 
are  not.  To  include  the  entire  IC  Building  as  a  non-smoking  area  would  be 
unfair  to  those  people  who  do  smoke  and  who  have  been  the  brunt  of  a  lot 
of  unjust  discrimination  lately. 

We  feel  the  addition  of  more  non-smoking  areas  with  signs  larger  than 
two  inches  to  identify  these  areas  is  a  practical  solution  to  the  problem.  In 
the  meantime,  non-smokers,  hold  your  breath. 


Laughlin  9s 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 


Oct  31,  1984:  A  suggestion  by  CD 
President  Harold  McAninch  has  been 
brought  before  the  SG  board  of 
directors  to  ban  smoking  in  the  IC 
Building.  The  student  board  sets  out  to 
get  a  random  sample  of  opinions  on  this 
act.  One  member  who  does  not  smoke 
asks  only  those  people  who  hang  out  in 
the  non-smoking  area  of  the  cafeteria. 

Jan.  9,  1985:  The  board  of  trustees 
has  passed  a  referendum  outlawing  the 
smoking  of  any  tobacco  in  the  IC 
Building.  They  came  to  this  decision 
after  reviewing  a  “random”  sampling  of 
student  opinions. 

Jan.  23:  The  hiring  of  35  new  hall 
monitors  has  been  completed.  Their  job 
will  be  to  keep  people  from  smoking  in 
all  non-smoking  areas  of  the  campus. 
To  differentiate  these  people  from  the 
students,  35  red  armbands  with  the 
no-smoking  logo  have  been  ordered. 

Jan.  24:  Art  Sykes  reports  that  all 
ashtrays  have  been  removed  from  the 
IC  Building. 

Jan.  25:  The  first  arrest  is  made  for  a 
person  violating  the  non-smoking  law. 
He  is  charged  $25  and  released. 

Feb.  2:  Student  unrest  escalates  into 
violence  as  angry  rioters  throw 
ashtrays  and  disposable  lighters  at 
public  safety  officers.  Meanwhile,  a 
whole  truckload  of  cigarette  butts  is 
dumped  into  the  PE  CRC. 

Feb.  6:  A  member  of  the  faculty  is 
dismissed  from  the  payroll  after  he  is 
caught  smoking  in  his  office.  Dissent 
runs  high  among  other  teachers. 

Feb.  8:  In  a  recent  crackdown,  public 
safety  announces  that  72  arrests  have 
been  made  this  week.  The  fine  has  risen 
to  a  whopping  $75  as  students  continue 
to  blatantly  ignore  the  non-smoking 
law. 


Lampoon 

Feb.  15:  Public  safety  has  announced 
the  hiring  of  25  more  hall  monitors  in 
an  effort  to  crush  the  recent  outbreak  of 
smoking.  These  new  employees  will  be 
stationed  throughout  the  bathrooms  in 
the  IC  Building. 

Feb.  23:  Due  to  student  uprisings, 
the  National  Guard  has  been  called  into 
the  College  of  DuPage.  Retaliation 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  "smoke-in”  held 
inside  the  bookstore. 

March  4:  My  psychology  professor 
and  I  are  headed  to  the  bathroom  to 
have  a  cigarette.  Walking  down  the 
hall,  we  begin  talking  about  how  people 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  smoke  in  many 
other  places  besides  the  school.  We 
both  agree  that  it’s  uncomfortable  to  sit 
through  a  movie  without  being  able  to 
smoke,  especially  if  it’s  a  bad  movie. 

As  we  walk  down  the  halls,  we  pass 
several  national  guardsmen  who  eye  us 
suspiciously  and  place  their  hands  on 
the  holsters  of  their  regulation  issue 
Colt  45s  in  a  vain  effort  to  intimidate 
us. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  bathroom,  we 
find  that  one  of  the  public  safety  hall 
monitors,  or  "smokies”  as  we  call  them, 
is  already  there,  dashing  our  hopes  of  a 
quick  nicotine  fix. 

“WE  CAN  GO  into  my  office  and 
have  a  cigarette,”  my  teacher  suggests. 

“What  if  they  catch  us?  You  might 
get  fired!”  I  reply. 

“We  can  lock  the  door  so  that  no  one 
can  tell.” 

As  we  walk  past  the  national 
guardsmen  for  the  second  time,  they 
seem  to  leer  at  us  with  a  thirst  for  blood 
in  their  eyes.  Clearly  these  men  voted 
for  Ronald  Reagan  in  the  last  election. 

Entering  the  foyer  in  his  office 
complex,  we  meet  four  maintenance 
men  coming  out.  They  have  just 
installed  a  remote  camera  system  that 
will  allow  public  safety  to  monitor  all  of 
the  offices  in  the  IC  so  that  teachers  are 
no  longer  able  to  smoke. 

We  end  up  walking  down  to  the  SRC 
at  the  other  end  of  the  building,  but  by 
the  time  we  arrive,  I  have  to  leave  to 
avoid  being  late  for  my  next  class. 

March  12:  During  a  student  uprising 
at  the  College  of  DuPage  over  a 
non-smoking  law,  national  guardsmen 
open  fire,  killing  four  students  and 
wounding  nine  more.  The  law  is  still  in 
effect. 


A  cigarette  is  the  perfect  type  of  a  perfect  pleasure.  It  is 
exquisite,  and  it  leaves  one  unsatisfied.  What  more  can  you 
■  want? 

Oscar  Wilde  —  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray 
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ThE  CuoNENbERq  Report 


By  THOMAS  A.  CRONENBERG 


After  the  shocking  assassination  of 
India’s  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi, 
her  40-year-old  son  Rajiv,  a  former 
airline  pilot  who  grudgingly  entered 
politics  four  years  ago  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Sanjay,  has  been  deemed 
the  provisional  leader  of  the  second 
most  populous  country  in  the  world. 

Rajiv  Gandhi,  who  takes  over  the 
helm  of  the  Congress-I  Party  his 
mother  led,  will  need  to  hold  India 
together  upon  a  backdrop  of  civil  unrest 
and  sectarianism  until  at  least  Jan.  20, 
date  of  a  national  plebiscite  that  will 
determine  the  nation’s  further  political 
fate. 

SECTARIAN  VIOLENCE  THAT 
swept  across  India  following  Indira 
Gandhi’s  murder  on  Oct.  31  provided 
the  first  indicator  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  at  hand.  Hundreds  were  reported 


dead  after  the  incidents  which  led 
Indians  of  various  factions  into  the 
streets  and  pitted  Sikhs  against 
vengeful  Hindus,  shrieking  “blood  for 
blood”  in  sanguine,  property -destroying 
rampages. 

The  two  bodyguards  responsible  for 
the  murder  of  the  Prime  Minister  had 
been  Sikhs.  The  religious-based  nature 
of  the  murder  rekindled  religious 
antagonism  which  cost  the  lives  of 
thousands  over  the  past  two  years.  The 
latest  outburst  of  such  violence,  the 
actual  assassination,  was  prompted  by 
the  desecration  of  the  Sikhs’  most 
sacred  shrine,  the  Golden  Temple  in 
Amritsar,  last  June.  A  Sikh  militant, 
Jamail  Singh  Bhidranwale,  and  his 
heavily  armed  compatriots  had  convert¬ 
ed  the  holy  place  into  a  fortress,  using 
it  as  a  base  from  which  they  agitated 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Punjab 
province  into  an  independent  Sikh  state 
called  Khalistan. 

THE  MAJORITY  OF  the  nation's  14 
million  Sikhs  —  despite  their  griev¬ 
ances  against  the  central  government 
—  spumed  the  appeal  of  the  extremists, 
which  had  been  laced  with  murder  and 
violence.  The  Indian  government’s 
successive  invasion  of  the  Golden 
Temple,  in  which  at  least  600  lost  then- 


lives,  united  the  nation’s  Sikhs  against 
the  Prime  Minister,  resulting  in  her 
assassination. 

Because  of  its  diverse  makeup,  the 
Indian  nation  represents  one  of  the 
most  difficult  nations  to  govern  —  even 
in  more  peaceful  times.  Its  746  million 
people  belong  to  four  major  religions, 
speak  1,600  languages  and  dialects  and 
are  organized  in  a  caste  system  that 
divides  the  populous  into  rigid  social 
categories,  limiting  social  mobility,  and 
creating  millions  of  so-called  “untouch¬ 
ables.” 

Complicating  matters  for  Gandhi  are 
the  acute  problems  which  perennially 
face  India,  including  overpopulation, 
pervasive  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  cor¬ 
ruption. 

GANDHI  WILL  HAVE  to  pull  the 
Congress-I  Party  together  in  order  to 
tackle  these  problems  and  ensure  a 
January  victory  at  the  polls  and  the 
continuation  of  his  family’s  domination 
in  Indian  politics.  Despite  his  inexperi¬ 
ence  in  politics  and  his  generally 
lackluster  previous  political  showing  in 
comparison  to  his  mother’s  dynamism, 
Gandhi  has  several  factors  working  in 
his  favor: 

First,  the  next  political  descendant  of 
the  clan  that  has  ruled  India  for  37 


years  may  count  on  a  sympathy  factor. 
His  simply  being  his  mother’s  son  — 
more  than  any  other  factor  —  qualifies 
him  for  the  top  post  in  India.  He  can  be 
expected  to  exploit  the  sympathy  of  the 
Indian  people  in  order  to  secure  his 
election,  and  his  party’s  continued 
dominance  of  the  Indian  political  scene 
in  the  campaign  for  the  January 
elections. 

Another  factor  in  the  new  Prime 
Minister’s  favor  amidst  political  unrest 
will  be  the  well-trained  civil  servants.  A 
holdover  from  British  colonial  rule, 
these  public  servants  will  work  to 
uphold  a  widespread  commitment 
among  the  Indian  people  for  the 
democratic  process  in  the  ensuing 
extremism  of  the  post-assassination 
period. 

A  more  important  source  of  support 
may  be  seen  in  the  Indian  army. 
Numbering  nearly  one  million,  the 
armed  forces  have  traditionally  re¬ 
mained  above  politics  and  have 
respected  the  Constitution  in  times  of 
crisis.  Gandhi  can  count  on  their 
support  in  maintaining  order  until  life 
returns  to  a  more  normal  stage.  Indian 
military  units  have  already  served  to 
quell  the  chaos  which  ensued  with 
Indira  Gandhi’s  sudden  and  violent 
demise. 


The  Student  Voice 


Maggi  Callahan 

Maggie  Callahan,  Western  Springs: 
“I  don’t  know  —  there’s  just  too  many 
great  people.” 


Who  —  alive  or  dead  —  do  you 
admire  the  most  and  why? 


Kimberly  Yurgil,  Hanover  Park: 
“My  grandma;  she  made  the  most  of 
her  life.”  — 

Mike  Rose,  WoodDale:  “John 
Wayne,  American  all-around  good  guy. 
He’s  a  clean,  wholesome  film  star.” 

Kathy  Maley,  LaGrange:  “Todd 
Rundgren,  musician.  He  is  a  creative, 
talented  genius  in  his  field.” 

Katie  Gillespie,  Lombard:  “Oppen- 
heimer  —  he  had  a  logical  mind  and  he 
was  a  moral  man.” 

Heather  Trepanir,  Naperville:  "Da¬ 
vid  Bowie,  because  he's  creative.” 

Michele  Barg,  Wheaton:  “Right  now, 
I  admire  Geraldine  Ferraro  because  of 
the  accomplishments  she’s  made  for 
women  in  politics.” 


Dan  Grandolfo,  Naperville:  “Howard 
Hughs,  he  was  rich  and  mysterious  the 
way  he  was.  ” 

Mark  Patrick,  Glen  Ellyn:  "John 
Lennon,  because  he  believed  in  people.” 

Mary  Ann  Callarman,  Naperville: 
“Robert  Redford,  because  he’s  hand¬ 
some  and  I  could  imagine  how  great  he 
would  be  in  real  life.” 

Ken  Jasper,  Itasca:  "Nobody,  I  have 
no  favorites.” 

Carmina  Castro,  Glendale  Heights: 
“Princess  Diana;  she  seems  to  be  very 
well  endowed.” 


Kevin  O’Shea,  Hinsdale:  “John 
Wayne  —  he  was  the  greatest  male 
actor  ever.” 

Melissa  Baldwin,  Winfield:  “Jimmy 
Stewart  —  he’s  got  class.” 

Kristen  Kurkjian,  Naperville:  “Rod 
Stewart  —  because  of  the  way  he  acts.” 

Jeff  Bixby,  Wheaton:  “Clint  East- 
wood;  he’s  got  a  certain  style  about 
himself.” 


Mark  Busch,  Hinsdale:  “I  guess 
there’s  really  nobody  yet  that  I  admire 
that  much.” 


Marty  Watkins 

Marty  Watkins,  Carol  Stream: 
“Myself;  I’m  ambitious,  I  like  myself.” 


Rebecca  Denihan,  Naperville:  "Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  because  he  was  intelli¬ 
gent  and  worked  very  hard  to  get  to 
the  top.” 

Terry  Mann,  Lombard:  “My  mother 
and  father  —  that  would  definitely  be 
it.  When  I  need  them,  they’re  always 
there.” 

Jeff  Lang,  Naperville:  “John  F. 
Kennedy;  he  did  so  much  for  the 
country  while  he  was  president.” 

Chuck  Drungelo,  Carol  Stream: 
“Walter  Payton,  he’s  awesome.” 

Mike  Leslie,  Naperville:  “I  admire 
George  Washington  because  he  was  the 
first  president.”' 


Julie  Kiban 

Julie  Kiban,  Elmhurst:  “God  — 
because  he  will  always  live.” 


Editor’s  note:  “ Student  Voice”  is  a 
weekly  photo  opinion  survey  conduct¬ 
ed  by  students  enrolled  in  Journalism 
101  classes. 
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Cal  Thomas  offends 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Oct.  26  issue  of  the  COURIER 
contained  an  article  headlined  “Is 
Religion  a  Requirement?”  which  could 
offend  many  people.  Cal  Thomas,  the 
author,  in  his  examination  of  religion  in 
the  presidential  campaign,  made  as¬ 
sumptions  about  religion  that  he  had  no 
right  to  make.  He  should  be  more 
careful  about  judging  another  person’s 
religiousness. 

Thomas  placed  a  lot  of  emphasis  on 
the  term  “bom  again.”  He  condemns 
President  Reagan  and  Wed  ter  Mondale 
for  displaying  gross  ignorance  of  this 
term,  but  he  never  states  what  he 
believes  it  means. 

Thomas  quotes  Jesus’  words,  “You 
must  be  bom  again,”  but  his  article 
implies  that  this  rebirth  can  only 
happen  to  a  full-grown  person.  Through 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  an  infant  is 
reborn  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  A 
person  reading  Thomas’  article  might 
assume  this  baptism  means  nothing, 
and  that  individuals  cannot  be  reborn 
until  they  are  full  grown  and  have  a 
tremendous  change  of  heart  and  life. 

In  the  article,  the  president  is  quoted 
as  saying,  “I  was  raised  to  have  a  faith 
and  a  belief  and  have  been  a  member  of 
a  church  since  I  was  a  small  boy.” 

Such  a  view  of  religion  is'  wishy- 
washy,  according  to  Thomas. 

Is  he  saying  that  those  of  us  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  believe  we  know  God  are  to 
bum  in  hell  unless  we  go  through  a 
massive  change  in  our  life  and  are 
“reborn”?  Well,  Mr.  Thomas,  many  of 
us  have  been  “reborn”  through  baptism 
and  believe  that  the  faith  we  have 
through  our  upbringing  is  enough  to 
get  us  to  the  gates  of  heaven.  We  know 
our  God,  and  need  no  great  rebirth  to 
reach  our  just  reward. 

Thomas  attacks  Mondale  as  “trying 
to  get  to  heaven  by  way  of  the  choir 
loft.”  Thomas  and  the  Bible  agree  that 
church  attendance  alone  will  not  get  a 
person  into  paradise.  But  Thomas  then 
turns  and  attacks  the  president  for  not 
attending  enough  church  services.  This 
leaves  readers  wondering  exactly  how 
many  services  does  Thomas  think  we 
must  go  to  in  order  to  be  Christians? 

The  most  offensive  statement  in  the 
article  was,  “Both  men  failed  the 
religious  test.”  Who  is  Cal  Thomas  that 
he  can  judge  the  quality  of  another 
person's  faith?  Is  he  a  prophet?  Does  he 
have  a  faith  so  perfect  that  he  has  the 
right  to  tell  us  if  we  are  to  be  saved  or 
bum  in  eternal  damnation?  No.  Thomas 
is  a  man,  a  sinner,  who  is  as  low  or  as 
high  in  this  world  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Faith  in  one’s  God  is  a  personal 
thing.  No  man  has  the  right  to  say  that 
a  faith  is  not  good  enough  to  get  us  to 
heaven.  Thomas  should  watch  the  way 
he  judges  other  people,  for  those  who 
have  only  a  cursory  knowledge  of  the 


Bible  are  familiar  with  the  account  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  seventh 
chapter,  in  which  Jesus  says,  “Do  not 
judge  lest  you  be  judged.  For  in  the 
way  you  judge,  you  will  be  judged;  and 
by  your  standard  of  measure,  it  will  be 
measured  to  you.” 

Richard  D.  Rudnik,  Roselle 

A  thank  you' 

To  the  Editor: 

I  wish  to  thank  the  public  safety 
officers  who  responded  so  quickly  to  my 
call  for  help  when  my  car  was  on  fire 
last  week.  They  were  polite  and  acted 
very  efficiently  in  putting  the  fire  out 
and  having  the  car  towed  away. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  person  who 
saw  my  car  filling  with  smoke  and 
stopped  to  give  me  a  lift  to  the  parking 
lot  to  locate  the  campus  police.  She  was 
truly  a  Good  Samaritan  and  without 
her  help  a  lot  more  damage  would 
probably  have  happened  to  the  car. 

Kathy  Marszalek,  Glen  Ellyn 

Student  knows  truth 

To  the  Editor: 

The  article  in  the  Oct.  19  issue 
concerning  punk  rockers  in  suburbia 
seemed  to  have  some  good  points. 
However,  I’d  like  to  voice  my  opinion 
which  I  hope  that  most  of  the  punkers 
and  wavers  will  accept. 

First  of  all,  we  all  share  the  same 
attitude,  maybe  not  as  radical  or 
rebellious  as  that  which  exists  in 
Europe.  America  has  many  forms  of 
security  as  far  as  employment, 
retirement,  health,  and  school.  In  the 
long  run,  this  creates  the  laziest  and 
fraud-oriented  country.  Some  of  us  feel 
we  should  stand  up  and  not  conform  to 
the  bland,  boring  ways  of  our  culture 
and  society. 

We  know  the  truth;  we’ve  learned 
from  the  past  and  want  a  better  future. 
With  our  clothes  and  music,  we  keep 
our  attitude  strong  instead  of  being 
clones,  drones,  couch  potatoes  and 
capitalist  commandos. 

You  preppies  all  look  like  Ken  and 
Barbie  dolls  with  your  status  gators, 
polo  players  and  B-2  buttondowns.  It’s 
1984;  they  don’t  mean  a  thing  to  “Big 
Bro!”  (Reread  Orwell;  I’m  sine  you  will 
find  it  stashed  with  your  prep-school 
yearbooks.)  How  about  a  penny  for 
your  thoughts  —  or  are  your  shoe 
accessories  too  sacred? 

As  far  as  you  GQ  men  who  wear 
breakdance  threads  and  don’t  even 
break  —  how  degrading,  sad  ticket! 
That  shiny  nylon  gives  off  too  much 
glare,  please!  Too  freshhhhhhh! 

It  would  be  nice  if  you  70s’  burnouts 
would  taper  your  bell  bottoms,  get  a 
haircut  and  shave  —  cavemen! 

Don’t  pollute  the  parking  lot  air 
with  your  tidbit  stereos  blaring  out  of 
your  rusted  out  Camaros  and  Pintos. 
Time  bombs  and  time  capsules,  get  a 
clue.  Like,  reality  mannn. 

OK,  all  you  party  dolls’  with  sugar 
daddies  who  shop  at  all  those  pseudo 
punk  sections  of  stores  —  we  know  who 
you  are.  You  spend  lots  of  money  to 
look  poor.  Attitude  stops  at  your  skin 
and  below  your  ears  --  nothing  between 
them.  Your  hairdos  are  real  chic  but  my 
aunt’s  mutt  looks  better. 

It  seems  that  our  music  and  clothes 
have  swept  into  a  major  style  trend; 
that’s  more  than  I  can  say  for  you 
heavy  metal  headbangers.  You  “Satur¬ 
day  Night  Fever”  disco  fantasizers 
better  wake  up  out  of  your  macho 
stupidity.  It  would  be  nice  if  you  flash 
dancers  would  get  a  brain  for  your 
perfect  body. 

Well,  thanks  for  all  the  “compli¬ 
ments,”  stares,  and  sneers  in  the  halls 
and  classrooms.  Real  mature.  You’re 
staring  back  at  yourselves,  laughing 
and  getting  sick  of  yourselves.  Be 
yourself,  not  what  you  aren’t.  Creativ¬ 
ity  is  what  the  norm  is  lacking  in 
suburbia  —  you’re  the  ones  who  are 
shallow. 

Charles  Ventura,  Itasca 
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Ticketing  unjust 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  attending  CD  since  the 
fall  of  1982,  and  during  that  period  I 
received  two  parking  tickets. 

The  first  was  in  December  of  1982  for 
parking  in  a  fire  lane.  The  cost  was  $5. 
My  appeal  was  not  heard  until  April. 
The  panel  ruled  in  my  favor  and  I  was 
refunded  the  money. 

Fifteen  days  ago,  I  was  given  another 
ticket  for  the  same  reason,  but  this  time 
the  price  had  quadrupled  to  $20  —  the 
maximum  for  any  type  of  ticket. 

I  have  been  parking  in  the  same  place 
since  September  and  for  most  of  last 
year.  With  everyone  crowding  to  get  a 
parking  spot,  I  get  here  early  —  7:46  to 
8  a.m.  —  and  this  parking  stall  is 
always  open. 

At  a  time  when  registration  is  about 
to  start,  this  additional  cost  is  not  one 
which  anyone  needs,  and  one  can’t 
register  until  such  a  debt  is  paid. 


Don’t  the  CD  officers  have  enough 
people  to  ticket?  Why  don’t  they  direct 
their  attention  to  cars  on  the  grass,  cars 
in  the  SRC  circle  for  long  periods  of 
time,  or  vehicles  parked  illegally  in  the 
handicapped  lot? 

James  L.  Jacobsen,  Warrenville 


32-bit  power  without 
complex  manuals,  codes 
or  typing  skills. 


1  Instead  of  computer  codes  to 
memorize,  Macintosh™  has  a  mouse 
that  points  at  what  you  want  to  do. 
Instead  of  typing  complicated  commands, 
you  just  click  the  button  on  the  mouse. 

This  eliminates  the  need  for  complex 
manuals,  courses  and  seminars. 

But  when  you  can  have  32-bit 
power  at  a  price  like  this,  we  don’t  think 
you’ll  mind  the  sacrifice. 


popple 

Authorized  Dealer 


Apple  and  the  Apple  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc  Macintosh  is  a  trademark  licensed  to  Apple  Computer,  Inc 


438  roosevelt  road  glen  ellyn.  il  60137 
across  from  me  donald  s 

312/858-6692 
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Co-op  finds  jobs 


By  BARB  MAGNATOWSI 

The  cooperative  education  program 
provides  students  with  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  related  to  their  career  fields, 
according  to  Phyllis  Goodman,  co-op 
coordinator. 

“It  also  gives  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  this 
career  choice  is  right  for  him,”  she  said. 

Goodman  currently  serves  as  the 
part-time  coordinator.  Without  a  feder¬ 
al  grant,  the  co-op  does  not  have  a 
full-time  job  developer. 

Ron  Kapper,  former  co-op  coordin¬ 
ator,  launched  the  program  a  few  years 
ago,  and  it  is  “working  out  the  kinks 
now,”  said  Goodman. 

Schools  which  have  started  a  co-op 
program,  such  as  Triton,  Bradley  and 
DeVry,  have  had  a  very  good  success 
rate. 

LAST  YEAR  NEARLY  100  students 
applied  to  co-op  and  found  part-time 
jobs.  An  estimated  25  percent  of  those 
jobs  led  to  full-time  positions.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  school  year,  approxi¬ 
mately  35  students  have  applied  and 
are  employed.  A  goal  of  100-plus 
students  has  been  set  for  this  year. 

Presently,  students  look  for  part- 
time,  full-time,  or  temporary  jobs 
related  to  their  career  choice.  Wages  are 
slightly  more  competitive  than  mini¬ 


mum.  All  work  places  are  found  in 
DuPage  County  to  form  a  network  of 
communication.  The  network  consists 
of  a  faculty  advisor,  the  co-op 
coordinator,  the  employer,  and  the 
student. 

A  STUDENT  QUALIFIES  for  the 
co-op  if  he  has  12  credit  hours,  some  in 
his  career  field,  and  a  2.0  grade  point 
average.  The  network  then  meets  to 
write  three  to  six  goals  and  objectives 
specific  to  the  job  description.  Students 
must  meet  all  the  goals  in  order  to 
receive  any  credit.  As  many  as  15 
college  credits  may  be  obtained  with 
three  to  five  credits  received  per 
quarter. 

Each  year,  the  co-op  focuses  on 
different  programs  at  the  college. 
Goodman  meets  with  faculty  of  the 
programs  and  with  employers  in  the 
county  to  let  them  know  about  the 
co-op  in  hopes  that  they  will  be  better 
informed  for  the  students. 

Although  opportunities  exist  in  all 
fields  of  study  at  the  college,  several 
target  areas  this  year  include  marketing 
retail,  accounting,  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  journalism. 

The  parallel  experience  is  more 
popular  than  the  second  program 
offered,  the  alternating  experience.  The 
latter  allows  students  to  attend  school 


THROUGH  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  education  program,  coordinator  Phyllis 
Goodman  helps  students  gain  career  experience. 


one  quarter  and  work  full-time  the 
alternate  quarter. 

"The  parallel  experience  is  what  most 
students  are  doing,”  said  Goodman, 
because  it  allows  the  student  to  work 
full  or  part-time  while  attending  school 


full  or  part-time. 

Students  in  the  co-op  program  also 
go  through  the  job-search  series,  which 
helps  prepare  them  for  job  interviews, 
filling  out  applications  and  writing 
resumes. 


Looking  for  Mr.  Goodbeer 

^  ^  r.honsp  from  nlKpif  mnat.lv  imnArta^  whom  nno  /»ot>  afi'll  fin 


By  GREG  HUBER 

Light  beer,  LITE  beer. 

Big  250-pound  football  players  hawk  a  new  value  norm  to  the  American  public 
as  part  of  a  multi-million  dollar  advertising  campaign  by  American  breweries  to 
encourage  consumers  to  buy  this  pseudo-beer. 

Packaged  in  cute  little  cans,  with  little  flavor,  less  aroma,  no  body,  .03  percent 
less  alcohol,  and  an  almost  negligible  amount  of  fewer  calories,  this  product  seems 
to  be  something  a  country  would  produce  only  under  adverse  conditions,  similar  to 
the  ersatz  beer  produced  in  Germany  during  World  War  II. 

-  YET  THIS  IS  in  America,  during  relatively  prosperous  times,  and  it  is  gaining 
popularity. 

All  hope  is  not  lost,  fellow  Americans.  Stores  still  offer  a  wide  variety  of  beers  to 


choose  from,  albeit  mostly  imported,  where  one  can  still  find  quality. 

In  imported  beers,  taste  and  content  vary  widely,  and  the  selection 
overwhelming. 

If  one  is  looking  for  a  good  light  beer,  Pilsner  represents  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
Best  on  draft,  one  can  notice  a  difference  in  this  beer  from  others  from  the  moment 
it  pours.  When  a  normal  beer  is  poured,  it  will  generally  form  a  head.  With  a  good 
Pilsner,  the  pouring  process  takes  twice  as  long  to  allow  the  head  to  go  down. 

WITH  ITS  HEARTY  character,  pleasingly  aromatic,  this  is  a  product  to  be 
savored. 

One  major  reason  that  German  beers,  in  particular,  hold  to  high  standards  that 
American  beers  do  not,  is  the  "Reinheitsgebot,”  a  purity  law  enacted  in  1516 
in  Bavaria,  which  is  still  in  effect  today. 

The  law  stipulated  the  ingredients  allowable  in  brewing.  Under  penalty  of  law, 
only  hops,  barley,  yeast  and  water  may  be  used. 

American  brewmasters  have  no  such  regulations,  and  the  use  of  com,  rice,  and 
chemical  preservatives  is  widespread. 

Other  reasons  for  German  beers’  quality  are  tradition  in  brewing,  pride  in  the 
product,  and  old-fashioned  efficiency.  . 


Other  reasons  for  German  beers'  quality  are  the  tradition  in  brew¬ 
ing,  pride  in  the  product,  and  old  fashioned  efficiency. 


Dortmunder  Union,  Henninger,  DAB,  EKU,  and  Heineken  represent  some  of 
these  fine  European  beers. 

Pilsner  Urquell,  considered  by  many  beer  lovers  to  be  the  finest  produced,  hails 
from  Pilsen,  Czechoslavakia.  Pilsen  has  a  beer  brewing  tradition  that  dates  back  to 
1292.  This  region  has  for  centuries  been  a  center  for  high  quality  beers. 

THE  QUALITY  AND  care  that  goes  into  the  brewing  of  European  beers  seems 
to  have  lost  something  in  the  transfer  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Sales  and  quick 
turnovers  take  precedence  over  the  consumer’s  right  to  a  high-quality  product. 

Instead  of  spending  money  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  beer,  breweries’  funds 
are  spent  boosting  sales  through  advertising.  Companies  try  to  convince  the  public 
that  their  product  is  the  best,  while  innumerable  taste  tests  prove  that  no 
distinction  can  be  made  between  major  American  beers. 

For  the  connoisseur,  beer  labels  are  no  less  important  than  wine  labels.  They 
impart  information  on  the  location  of  the  brewery,  and  most  importantly  the 
contents,  whether  light,  dark,  ale  stout  or  bock. 
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By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

One  network,  Music  Television, 
devotes  24  hours  a  day,  give  or  take  a 
few  hours  for  commercials,  to  music 
videos. 

MTV  has  not  taken  many  risks  since 
the  initial  gamble  of  devoting  an  entire 
programming  schedule  to  music.  The 
videos  receiving  heavy  airplay  reflect 
the  top  40  playlists  of  most  commercial 
radio  stations. 

While  some  artists  have  reservations 
about  the  medium,  most  find  it 
necessary  to  make  videos  to  sell  their 
songs.  MTV  does  little  to  make  new 
artists  feel  welcome.  Videos  aim  to  sell, 
and  while  unknowns  like  Men  at  Work 
made  waves  in  the  network’s  first  year, 
commercial  artists  gain  more  airtime 
every  year. 

UNIMAGINATIVE  programming  at 


Television 


MTV  lacks  imagination 


the  network  wastes  the  vast  potential 
for  innovation.  Programs  like  “IRS’ 
The  Cutting  Edge”  and  “Rock  Roots” 
have  an  informative  magazine  ap¬ 
proach,  and  “Basement  Tapes”  gives 
much  needed  exposure  to  unknown 
groups. 

These  programs  represent  an  attempt 
at  an  intelligent  format,  but  MTV 
documentaries  make  up  for  that.  One 
wonders  what  prompted  a  filmmaker  to 
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document  the  recent  Duran  Duran 
(that’s  Duran  squared)  concert  tour. 

CLOSET  CLASSICS,  CLIPS  of 
“original  rock  videos,”  could  show  with 
more  frequency  and  some  variety  would 
help.  These  clips  are  excerpts  from  the 
TAMI  show  and  “Beat  Club”  episodes 
which  aired  in  the  sixties.  The 
programmers  should  attempt  to  secure 
the  rights  to  more  vintage  clips  or  stop 
hyping  the  same  grainy  reruns. 

Closet  Classics  and  cheesy  documen¬ 
taries  provide  a  break,  though  not  a 
very  interesting  one,  from  the  core 
videos  which  show  throughout  the  day. 

MTV  executives  argued  that  the 
network  need  not  provide  a  variety  of 
soul,  contemporary  and  easy  listening 
music,  because  they  are  a  rock  and  roll 
station.  However,  the  fact  that  Michael 
Jackson  and  Frank  Sinatra,  arguably 
not  rock  singers,  have  received  play 
emphasizes  the  station’s  commitment  to 
offer  whatever  sells. 

IN  BUSINESS  THAT  isn’t  a 
scandal,  but  unless  programs  hold  the 
viewer’s  interest,  ratings  will  drop. 
Previously  no  alternatives  to  MTV 
existed,  but  local  and  national  pro¬ 
grams  of  video  music  now  flood  the 
dial.  Ted  Turner’s  own  24-hour  music 
network  offers  the  stiffest  competition. 

Video  jocks  Mark  Goodman,  Nina 
Blackwood,  Martha  Quinn,  Alan  Hun¬ 
ter,  and  J.J.  Jackson  deliver  late-break¬ 
ing  music  news  and  introduce  the 
videos. 


Hunter  and  Quinn,  the  fresh, 
wholesome  kids-next-door,  deliver  then- 
spots  with  undying  enthusiasm  and 
with  what  can  only  be  described  as 
spunk.  These  two  are  best  appreciated 
in  small  doses. 

NINA  BLACKWOOD,  WITH  hair 
that  could  make  her  Twisted  Sister’s 
little  sister,  speaks  in  a  sultry  voice 
that  belies  her  intelligence.  Her  wild 
clothes  speak  louder  than  anything  she 
has  to  say. 

Goodman,  looking  perpetually 
stoned,  mumbles  his  script,  and 
because  his  eyelids  seem  to  close  a  little 
more  as  the  night  wears  on,  he's  a  great 


ewe  for  insomnia. 

Jackson  has  more  experience  and 
savvy  than  the  others.  His  enthusiasm 
seems  genuine,  and  his  reading  of  the 
music  news  is  conversational.  He 
represents  a  standard  of  professional¬ 
ism  the  station  could  achieve. 

Competition  may  persuade  MTV 
programmers  to  take  more  risks  to 
maintain  an  audience.  Filmmakers, 
musicians  and  television  programmers 
continue  to  explore  this  evolving 
medium,  and  the  future  will  hopefully 
bring  innovative  ways  to  present  what 
has  prematurely  become  the  same  old 
thing. 


STUDENTS  *  STAFF  *  FACULTY 

ASPIRING  ARTISTS,  WRITERS,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


'PRAIRIE  UG 

REVIEW 


The  Humanities  Magazine  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  is  looking  for  your  best 
work! 

This  year’s  production  promises  to  be 
an  extraordinary  show  of  creativity  and 
visual  achievement.  We  invite  you  to 
be  a  part  of  the  new  PRAIRIE  LIGHT 
REVIEW. 

We  welcome  submissions  in: 

Poetry,  Articles,  Short  Story,  Black 
- and  White  Photography,  Essay,  Black 
and  White  Artwork,  Short  Drama, 
Humor. 


Please  submit  your  material  to  the 
Humanities  Office,  (1C  3098)  before 
December  7,  1984,  for  the  Winter 
Issue.  A  cover  sheet  is  required  for 
each  submission.  Include  your  name, 
address,  phone  number  and,  for  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  approximate  number  of 
words.  All  written  material  must  be 
submitted  on  8V2  by  11  paper.  Please 
omit  your  name  from  all  manuscript 
materials.  Written  materials  should  be 
double-spaced  and  should  not  exceed 
1,500  words. 
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DCB 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

“We  have  to  uphold  the  college’s 
iage  as  a  professional  organization, 
d  we  strive  for  a  very  professional 
Und  on  WDCB.” 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Sid 
•yer,  director  of  the  College  of 
jPage’s  radio  station  gave  to  explain 
iy  paid  professionals,  not  students, 
erate  the  station. 

He  said  that  the  college  is  hesitant  to 
over  this  5,000  watt  community 
ucational  outreach  to  students. 

As  an  organization  striving  to 
aintain  an  appearance  of  professional- 
n,  the  college’s  first  goal  should  be 
eting  the  educational  needs  of  its 
udents.  College  radio  stations  give 
udents  a  better  grasp  of  communica- 
>n  skills  and  responsibility  that  will 
mefit  them  in  many  career  situations, 
le  college’s  reluctance  to  share  this 
ducational  outreach  ”  denies  students 
e  opportunity  to  learn  through  active 
rticipation. 

WDCB  broadcasts  informative  edu- 
tional  programs,  but  could  educate 
ore  if  students  interacted  with  the 
ation  operation. 

The  radio  station  staff  includes  four 
11-time  paid  professionals,  a  part-time 
gineer  employed  by  the  college,  and 
ree  paid  student  aids. 

Students  may  volunteer  at  the 
ation  and  perform  clerical  and 
ctrical  maintenance  duties. 

Only  rarely  does  a  student  assume  a 
oadcaster’s  role,  according  to  Fryer, 
■cause  the  college  does  not  offer  a 
oadcasting  curriculum,  he  feels  a 
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jilts  students 


student-operated  station  would  not  be 
worth  the  effort.  If  such  a  program  of 
study  were  instituted,  Fryer  thinks 
that  another  low-wattage  station  should 
be  established  for  students.  He  does  not 
want  WDCB  to  serve  as  a  “proving 
ground.’’ 

Triton  College’s  radio  station  em¬ 
ploys  students  as  disc  jockeys,  news 
reporters  and  announcers,  and  engin¬ 
eers,  despite  having  only  two  broadcast 
classes  available  to  students. 

Matt  Musich,  a  data  processing 
student  at  Harper  College  and  station 
manager  at  WHCM,  Harper’s  student- 
operated  station,  finds  that  the  absence 
of  any  courses  in  broadcasting  at 
Harper  does  not  deny  the  importance  of 
the  station  to  students. 

“Most  of  the  students  who  work  here 
are  going  into  communications  and 
journalism.  We  have  31  disc  jockeys 
and  about  as  many  applications  on 
file,”  stated  Musich. 

Musich  expects  to  gain  valuable 
management  experience  from  his  work 
at  the  station  that  will  apply  to  his 
career  in  computers.  He  said  that 
.  training  students  presents  no  difficulty. 

Harper’s  station  differs  from  CD’s  in 
that  it  broadcasts  only  inside  the 
school.  WDCB  transmits  to  the 
DuPage  community  to  educate,  inform 
and  entertain. 

The  College  of  DuPage  now  finances 
a  community  radio  station,  not  a 
college  radio  station.  Fryer  wants 
students  to  volunteer  their  time,  but 
finds  that  many  lose  interest  when  they 
discover  that  the  station  does  not 


program  rock  music,  and  that  students 
rarely  assume  on-air  responsibilities. 

Student  opinion  has  not  played  a 
part  in  programming  at  WDCB,  yet 
students  are  encouraged  to  accomplish 
the  menial  tasks  that  paid  staff 
members  would  rather  not  perform. 

Rather  than  delegating  clerical  work 
to  students,  WDCB  should  allow  them 
to  share  all  the  responsibilities, 
including  broadcasting.  When  the 
station  ignores  the  programming 
wishes  of  students  and  denies  them  the 
incentive  of  on-air  time,  student 
involvement  should  not  be  expected. 

Colleges  should  provide  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  students  of  all  ages  to  learn  by 
utilizing  all  available  resources,  rather 
than  setting  some  facilities  off  as  an 
exclusive  club  open  only  to  those  who 
meet  “professional”  standards. 

The  college  should  teach  professional¬ 
ism;  anyone  can  buy  it. 

WDCB’s  mission  states  that  the 


'  European  fashion  design 

A  six-week  travel-study  program  in 
Europe  next  summer  to  examine 
European  fashion  design  and  market¬ 
ing,  textiles,  interior  design  and 
architecture  is  being  offered  through 
Southern  Illinois  University-Car  bon- 
dale. 

Participation  is  not  limited  to  SIU 
students.  Anyone  interested  in  Euro¬ 
pean  fashion  and  design  may  sign  up 
for  the  program,  which  provides  five 
hours  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit 
hours  through  SIU. 

The  trip,  which  lasts  from  May  15  to 
July  X,  includes  two  weeks  in  London, 
three  days  in  Brugge,  Belgium,  and  a 
four-week  stay  in  Paris. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  required  to  submit  a 
research  proposal,  which  must  be 
approved  by  SIU  faculty  members. 

The  registration  deadline  is  Feb.  1. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Kay  Grise,  Clothing/Textiles,  SIU, 
Carbondale,  Ill.,  62901;  phone  (618) 
453-3321;  or  from  Denny  M.  Hays, 
Interior  Design  Department,  SIU, 
Carbondale,  Ill.,  62901;  phone  (618) 
453-3734. 

station  exists  “to  provide  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  personal  growth.” 

In  keeping  with  this  mission,  WDCB 
should  sacrifice  some  of  its  pride  to  give 
students  at  the  college  that  opportun¬ 
ity. 
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ONE  PER  STUDENT  ONLY 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

As  well  as  being  the  Courier’s  regular  film  columnist,  I  am  also  employed 
full-time  by  the  college  as  a  night  custodian.  On  occasion,  it  can  be  a  tough  job;  all 
that  sweeping  and  dusting  can  be  extremely  strenuous. 

During  my  nightly  rounds  very  recently,  I  came  across  one  of  student 
government’s  suggestion  boxes  that  was  somewhat  mangled  in  appearance  —  half 
the  top  cover  was  missing  with  scraps  of  paper  stuffed  on  the  bottom. 

Because  it  was  half-opened,  I  figured  it  permissible  to  take  a  quick  peek  inside 
and  find  out  what  great  thoughts  CD  students  had  to  offer. 

WITHOUT  COUNTING,  I  would  estimate  about  40  or  so  written  notes  were 
placed  in  the  container.  A  few  were  illegible,  and  some  had  poor  spelling.  I 
wondered  how  someone  could  misspell  “college.” 

But  out  of  all  who  took  time  to  write,  only  three  people  appeared  to  be  serious. 
Maybe  the  rest  thought  SG  was  pulling  its  legs  in  asking  for  input  —  perhaps  it 
was  all  a  big  joke  —  or  even  that  SG  in  itself  was  a  big  joke. 

Regardless,  the  three  who  responded  honestly  made  their  answers  short  and  to 
the  point.  Here’s  what  they  declared: 

"Have  more  campus  activities,  such  as  concerts,  dances,  movies  and  rallies  for 
our  sports  teams.” 

“WE  NEED  MORE  clocks  in  the  halls  and  more  lighting  in  all  the  washrooms.” 

And  one  writer  stated,  “I  think  SG  is  a  good  thing  for  CD  students.”  Maybe 
that  person  was  a  friend  or  a  relative  of  an  SG  member. 

One  can  safely  say  that  most  students  here  could  care  less  about  student 
government  and  its  affairs.  And  so  it  isn’t  surprising  about  the  zany  remarks  I 
found  in  the  suggestion  box  the  other  day. 

Many  of  the  notes  contained  foul  language,  idle  threats  and  some  were  outright 
libelous.  When  you’re  an  anonymous  critic,  anything  goes. 

HOWEVER,  I  DID  find  a  few  letters  which  were  quite  clever.  And  since  SG  will 
more  than  likely  dump  these  into  the  round  file,  I  thought  I  would  share  them  with 
you.  Since  these  are  unprofound  suggestions,  I’U  play  devil’s  advocate  and  provide 
some  unprofound  feeback. 

Statement:  People  in  SG  should  learn  how  to  drink  beer. 

Response:  CD  does  not  allow  alcoholic  beverages  on  campus;  therefore,  they 
would  have  to  learn  outside  the  school.  I  don’t  think  anyone  would  miss  them, 
though.  , 

Statement:  Make  all  school  officials  wear  bunny  suits. 

Response:  In  case  you  didn’t  know,  the  Chaparral,  or  road  runner  is  the  college’s 
official  mascot,  so  everyone  would  have  to  impersonate  one.  Besides,  wearing  a 
bunny  suit  would  look  ridiculous. 

Statement:  Allow  all  students  to  smoke  marijuana  in  the  halls. 

Response:  If  we  let  that  happen,  then  some  of  the  college  staff  would  want  to  do 
the  same.  With  all  that  smoke  in  the  air,  no  one  would  be  able  to  see.  Bad  idea. 

Statement:  Allow  students  the  right  to  bear  handguns  on  school  property. 

Response:  CD’s  campus  police  aren’t  allowed  to  carry  firearms,  so  why  should 
you? 

Statement:  I  think  all  the  teachers  should  be  sold  off  for  firewood. 

Response:  Natural  gas  would  be  much  more  economical  if  your  intention  was  to 
heat  the  school.  And  you  know  how  cold  it  can  get  during  the  winter  in  a  classroom 
with  no  instructor. 

This  is  only  a  smattering  of  the  comments  found  in  SG’s  wisdom  finder. 

Perhaps  the  only  question  that  went  unasked  was: 

“What  SG  member  suggested  a  suggestion  box?” 


BLOOM  COUNTY 
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Editor’s  note:  The  rni!B  It'D U  .  ..  - ■ 


Editor’s  note:  The  COURIER  would  like  to 
apologize  to  Stacy  Burke  for  the  item  which  appeared 
in  last  week’s  INK  column.  We  felt  the  story  was 
sufficiently  self-explanatory,  given  that  the  Dry  Gulch 
is  a  restaurant  which  specializes  in  western  spoof 
humor.  The  "jail”  we  referred  to  was  one  of  the  props 
used  during  the  show.  Obviously,  those  persons  who 
asked  Miss  Burke  if  she  had  been  actually  thrown  in 
jail  did  not  read  the  column  very  closely. 

HERE’S  THE  BEEF 

Clara  Peller,  that  fiesty  dame,  has  been  retired  as 
Wendy’s  spokesperson.  Peller’s  screams  for  the  last 
nine  months  resulted  in  a  30  percent  sales  increase  for 
the  hamburger  chain. 


GONE  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN 
Milo  Hamilton,  the  voice  of  the  Cub  radio  and  TV 
broadcasts  for  so  many  years,  has  been  let  go  by  the 
National  League  Eastern  Division  Champions.  Now 
maybe  they  can  afford  to  pay  off  a  new  contract  for 
Cy  Young  award  winner  Rick  Sutcliffe. 


Larry  Lujack,  the  "Grim  Reaper”  morning  DJ  for 
WLS-AM  and  FM,  suggests  hiring  Clara  Peller  for 
Hamilton’s  old  role  with  the  Cubs.  “Could  you 
imagine  Clara  and  Harry  (Caray)  belting  out  “Take 
me  out  to  the  ballgame’  during  the  seventh  inning 
stretch?”  Lujack  asked  his  listeners. 

No,  we  can’t. 


ALL  IN  THE  CD  FAMILY 

Name  three  things  that  Mary  Jane  Thomas  and  Bob  Barron  have  in  common, 
first,  they  both  work  here  at  DuPage:  Thomas  as  the  president’s  secretary  and 
Barron  as  PE  equipment  manager. 

The  second  and  third  things  are  named  Elise  and  Heather,  their  new  twin 
grandchildren.  Thomas’  daughter,  Laura,  is  married  to  Barron’s  son,  Bob  Jr. 

YOU  GUESSED  IT  ' 

Yes,  that  "Griffin”  on  those  late  night  Habilitat  drug  rehabilitation  center 
commercials  is  Griffin  O’Neal,  Ryan’s  son. 

TV  TALK 

Gary  Coleman,  16,  of  “Diff’rent  Strokes,”  is  currently  recovering  from  his 
second  kidney  transplant.  The  first  one  was  done  in  1973  in  Chicago.  It 
malfunctioned  18  months  ago. 

Mid,  November  through  Christmas  is  a  TV  rating  sweep  period.  Close  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  size  of  viewing  audiences  by  the  advertisers  since  sweep  periods 
determine  the  cost  of  their  ads  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Look  for  a  lot  of  cheap,  and 
trashy  shows,  coupled  with  a  few  quality  mini-series  and  a  few  specials  thrown  in 
until  after  the  holidays. 

So  far  this  season,  NBC,  the  perennial  network  doormat,  is  in  first  place  in  the 
ratings  race,  followed  by  CBS  and  ABC  respectively.  "Dallas”  is  the  top-rated 
show  nationwide,  while  "Dynasty’  is  the  number  one  television  program  in 
Chicagoland.  "CBS  Evening  News  with  Dan  Rather”  has  a  wide  lead  over 
counterparts  "World  News  Tonight”  (ABC)  and  the  “NBC  Nightly  News.” 

Out  of  all  the  new  shows  that  premiered  this  season,  INK  has  picked  only  six 
worthy  of  our  readers’  TV-watching  time.  "Who’s  the  Boss?”  "The  Cosby  Show,” 
“Miami  Vice,”  "Hawaiian  Heat,”  “Paper  Dolls,”  and  “Hunter.”  Only  the  latter  so 
far,  is  in  danger  of  cancellation.  V 

“Glitter”  will  soon  come  off  hiatus  and  will  probably  be  aired  on  Tuesday 
evenings  at  8  p.m. 

VIDEO  GA-GA  \ 

Videos  are  so  popular,  TV  shows  are  beginning  to  incorporate  them  into  the 
action  sequences  of  regular  half-hour  and  hour  long  programs.  "Knight  Rider”  and 
“Dreams”  have  tried  it  rather  unsuccessfully,  but  the  makers  of  “Miami  Vice”  and 
“Paper  Dolls”  do  a  fine  job  incorporating  popular  music  into  their  series. 
“Dynasty”  added  Dianne  Carroll  to  gain  a  musical  angle  and  don’t  be  surprised  if 
one  of  the  long-lost  Ewings  starts  crooning  on  “Dallas.” 

OH  BOY 

Some  CD  reactions  to  Boy  George  and  Culture  Club’s  recent  Chicago 
appearance.  “He’s  the  sweetest  man  I  know.”  “I  like  his  music,  but  he’s  too 
weird.”  “I  like  him,  but  his  music’s  too  bland.”  “He’s  pretty  cool,  but  I  wouldn’t 
want  my  son  dressing  like  him  OR  Michael  Jackson  OR  Prince.”  “Why  does  he 
dress  like  a  woman?”  “I  like  his  Tina  Turner  wig.”  “The  other  members  of  the 
band  are  much  better  looking.”  "Is  he  gay?”  “He’s  too  gay.”  “He’s  what  America 
is  all  about.”  “I  don’t  think  he  reflects  the  new  spirit  in  the  country.”  And  so  it 
goes. 

ONE  FINAL  REFLECTION 
Whatever  happened  to  the  proposed  SRC  TV  lounge? 


am 

WMWV 


GENERAL  TYPING  from  home, 
papers  —  regular  assignments  —  95  WOrfl 
a  minute.  Neatly  done  —  reasonable  rate 
—  photocopies  made.  $1.50  a  page.  Call  * 
ter  6:00  469-0787.  Feel  free  to  call  late  evenl 
ing.  ^ 

WANTED:  Young  men,  part-time,  f |exjb| 
hours.  3-4  days  per  month.  School  District 
44  Lombard.  620-3714. 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  -  Letie's 

resumes,  term  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  Mt, 
Dermott  at  790-WORD.  Located  1  milefro, 
campus. 

TYPING,  word  processing,  reports,  papers 
resumes  fast  —  Reasonable  JEM  Services 
969-8753. 

LE  MERCENAIRE  A  monthly  intelligence 
newsletter  designed  for  those. who  must 
stay  ahead  of  fast  changing  world  situs 
tions.  Hard  intelligence  on  terrorism,  covert 
operations,  and  Soviet  activities  Sample 
$2.00,  one  year  subscription  $12.00.  Be  in¬ 
form  ed  —  subscribe  today!  Le  Mercenaire, 
Dept.  D,  P.O.  Box  507,  Fredericktown  Mol 
63645. 


LOOKING  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  fori 

handicapped  person  to  and  from  school 
Call  Nilles  543-1787. 

DATA  MANAGEMENT  computer  service! 
word  processing  at  reasonable  prices  Cell 
Debbie  Chase  790-2264. 

LOSE  WEIGHT  NOW!  Natural  herbal  diet 
Burns  calories  and  excess  fat.  100%  mo 
ney-back  guarantee.  Call  (312)  246-0504  246 
0547  Bob  or  Rocelia. 

HELP  PEOPLE  LOSE  weight  while  you  ear: 
extra  money.  Be  a  representative  for  an  Her 
bal  diet  corp.  Full  or  part  time.  Call  Robot 
Rocelia.  246-0504. 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  L.  Mich,  condo.  2hrs 
from  Chicago.  I’/a  bath,  Fr.  pi.,  all  conveni 
ences.  Private  beach,  heated  pool.  $75,000. 
Call  815-436-3793. 


Calendar  of  Events 

ONCAMPUS 

NOV.  15, 16  Musical,  “She  Loves  Me”  Performing  Arts  Center,  8  pm.  Genera; 
Admission  $5.  Students  and  seniors  $4. 

NOV.  27  Guitarist  Jill  Holly,  SRC  multi-purpose  room,  11:30  am.-!  :30  p.m. 

■ 

NOV,  30  Video  dance  night.  Campus  Center  -  Building  K,  8  p.m.  $2 


$2 


DEC.  4  Hypnotist  Tom  Deluca,  SRC  multipurpose  room,  8  p.m. 

V, 

'  ■ 

ELSEWHERE 

•  ■  ,  - 

‘ 

Nov.  IS  Rickie  Lee  Jones,  Bismarck,  8  pm.  $15 
Ministry,  Park  West,  8  pm.* 

Larry  Gatlin  and  the  Gatlin  Brothers,  Gknbrook  North  Center* 
NOV.  1 7  Mandolin  Srinivas,  Downers  Grove  North  High  School  * 

NOV.  23  Frank  Zappa,  Bismarck,  8  pm.  $15 
General  Public,  Aragon  Ballroom  * 

. 

NOV.  23  to  25  Dr.  Who  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency  ©Thu** 

Chicago  Fftra  Festival 

NOV<  24  Frankie  Goes  to  Hollywood,  Bismarck,  8  pm.  $13.50. 


*  Call  box  office  for  further  Information. 

■ . . . . . . . . - . . . . 
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GRAND 

OPENING 

Roosevelt  &  Lambert 

GLEN  ELLYN 

Tuesday,  November  20 


Our  brand  new  restaurant  now  makes  it 
more  convenient  for  you  to  be  one  of 
Wendy’s  kind  of  people. 

Stop  in  soon  for  Wendy’s  famous  100% 
fresh  beef  hamburgers,  Hot  Stuffed  Baked 
Potatoes  with  seven  toppings,  fresh  breast  of 
chicken  filet  sandwich,  the  Garden  Spot 
Salad  Bar,  our  delicious  chili,  and  our  special 
Kids’  Meal.  ™ 


And  when  you’re  on  the  go  or  staying  up 
late,  use  our  Pick-Up  Window  to  get  any  of 
your  Wendy’s  favorites. 

You  want  something  better.  We’ve  got  it 
Come  see  us  today. 


OLD  FASHIONED 


HAMBURGERS* 


A  New  Wendy’s  in  Glen  Ellyn... 

Something  better  for  Wendt’s  kind  of  people . 

Direct  access  to  Lambert  road 
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CD  couple  runs  in  marathon 


By  JULIE  ANN  MEJDRICH 

The  Oct.  21  Chicago  Marathon,  a 
long-distance  run  of  26.2  miles  around 
the  city,  had  among  its  contestants 
John  Walsh,  a  former  professor  at 
College  of  DuPage,  and  his  wife 
Maribeth  who  teaches  at  CD  part-time 
as  an  open  college  instructor.  What 
makes  this  couple  unique  is  that  they 
ran  the  entire  marathon  side  by  side. 

Walsh,  a  former  professor  of 
marketing  and  now  general  manager  of 
marketing  at  Federal  Sign,  now  teaches 
at  Keller  graduate  school  in  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Walsh,  a  mother  of  three,  teaches 
transportation  and  travel  agent  classes 
at  CD,  and  works  full-time  for  Eastern 
Airlines. 

WALSH  WAS  THE  trailblazer  for 
the  couple’s  running  hobby,  and  his 
wife  joined  him  three  years  ago.  Neither 
health  nor  an  extreme  interest  in  the 
sport  was  her  motivation  to  run.  With 
the  couple's  busy  schedules,  they  had 
little  time  to  talk,  so  she  felt  that 
running  together  would  provide  them 
with  that  opportunity. 

Last  year,  on  a  return  flight  from  one 
of  the  many  trips  Mrs.  Walsh’s  job 
with  Eastern  makes  affordable,  the 
couple  encountered  some  people  who 
had  recently  participated  in  the  New 
York  marathon  and  discovered  that  any 
contestant  who  had  completed  the  run 
was  awarded  a  medal.  So  they  decided 
to  apply,  only  to  find  out  that  they 


might  not  be  able  to  run  together  since 
the  contestants  are  chosen  randomly  in 
a  lottery  style. 

In  March,  the  Walshes  decided  to  run 
a  half  marathon  and,  pleased  with  then- 
accomplishment,  they  set  their  sights 
on  the  Chicago  event.  They  started 
training  some  two  months  before  the 
race  and  were  soon  able  to  cover  six 
miles  in  an  hour.  On  weekends,  they 
tackled  the  long-distance  route,  starting 
with  13  miles  and  progressing  to  18. 

DURING  THE  COURSE  of  the 
Chicago  Marathon,  the  couple  “met  a 
lot  of  interesting  people,”  chatting  with 
former  Mayor  Michael  Bilandic  and 
some  girls  from  another  country  here 
for  the  event.  The  twosome  stuck 
together  throughout  the  entire  race, 
giving  each  other  moral  support  to  keep 
going.  While  not  finishing  first,  they 
did  receive  a  certificate  of  completion 
that  they  hang  proudly  in  their  den. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Walshes 
would  have  considered  running  and 
completing  the  Chicago  marathon,  or 
any  similar  race,  a  superhuman  feat, 
but  today  they're  very  proud  to  be 
among  those  who  can  prove  otherwise. 

Since  their  October  jaunt,  the  couple 
has  reduced  their  daily  mileage  to  a 
more  comfortable  pace  and  continue  to 
run  primarily  for  health  and  relaxation. 

“But  we’ll  never  forget  that  day,” 
they  mused. 


It  is  possible  to  fail  in  many  ways.  .  .  while  to  succeed  is 
possible  only  in  one  way  (for  which  reason  also  one  is  easy  and 
the  other  difficult  —  to  miss  the  mark  easy,  to  hit  it  difficult). 

Aristotle 


STUDENT 
VINGS 


New  purchases  only  •  Limit  one  pair  par  patient  •  Cannot  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  discounts  or  specials 


Standard 
Soft  Lenses 


19’  !  ’39 


Bausch  &  Lomb 

Extended  Wear 
Contact  Lenses 


30  day  trial  wearing  plan  •  Full  credit  on 
the  cost  of  the  lenses  It  not  satisfied  •  No 
obligation  (tree)  demonstration  •  Follow  up 
visits  Included  •  Eye  exam,  professional  and 
fitting  fees  not  Included.  Minus  SPH  lenses 
only.  'With  eye  exam  only 

Coupon  must  be  presented  at 
lime  o4  purchase.  Expire*  11-30-84 


Reg.  *149 

The  lenses  you  con  sleep  with" 

30  day  trial  wearing  plan  •  Full  credit  wtthln 
30  days  on  lenses  only  It  not  satisfied  •  Eye 
exam,  professional  and  fitting  fees  not 
Included  •  Minus  SPH  lenses  only 
'With  eye  exam  only 
Coupon  muse  be  presented  at 
time  of  purehaae.  Expiree  11-30-84 


MO 

OFF 

any  purchase  of 
a  complete  pair 
of  eyeglasses 
(*49  value  or  more) 


Coupon  must  be  presented  at 
ikne  at  purchase.  Expiree  11-30-84 


AMERICAN  VISION  CENTERS 

Bloomingdale  •  423  Stratford  Square  •  351-2300 

Open  M-F  10-9  •  Sat.  9:30-5:30  •  Sun.  11-5 


Schaumburg 
Woodfleld  Mall 
(lower  level,  center  court) 
BBS-0960 


NILES 

346  Golf  Mill  Center 
297-3365 


Chicago 
Galleria  of  Shops 
In  Marriott  Hotel 
540  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago 

40  N.  Michigan  Ave 
(Corner  of  Madison) 
346-0222 


MARIBETH  AND  JOHN  Walsh  ran  side  by  side  in  recent  26.2-mile  Chicago 
marathon.  Mrs.  Walsh  is  part-time  faculty  member  who  teaches  transpor¬ 
tation  and  travel  classes  for  Open  College;  her  husband  previously  taught 
marketing  here. 


Hit  The  Books  By  Day 
And  The  Bucks  By  Night. 


As  a  student,  you  need  money  for 
extra-curricular  activities.  But  let’s  face 
it,  you  can 't  work  full-time  when  you  're 
busy  with  classes,  homework  and 
exams. 

If  you're  low  on  cash,  a  part-time 
job  with  Salesnet  could  provide  some 
valuable  profits. 

Our  evening  and  Saturday  hours  are 
ideal  for  students.  And.  no  previous 
experience  is  necessary.  At  Salesnet. 
we  ‘II  train  you  in  the  quickly  growing 
field  of  computer-assisted  telemarket¬ 
ing.  All  you  need  is  a  pleasant  voice, 
articulate  speech,  excellent  grammar 
and  the  ability  to  sight-read. 


We’ll  take  it  from  there,  providing 
training  sessions  designed  to  teach  you 
about  the  variety  of  clients  you  ’ll 
represent.  Then,  working  in  our  Glen 
Ellyn  office,  you’ll  be  prepared  to  do 
marketing  and  sales  using  the  phone 
and  our  latest  equipment. 

We  offer  a  friendly,  informal  office 
setting,  guaranteed  hourly  pay,  and  paid 
on-premises  training.  And.  as  part  ol 
The  Dun-Bradstreet  Corporation,  we 
can  help  you  gain  solid  business  ex¬ 
perience  for  your  future  resume. 

Make  the  most  of  this  semester.  With 
school  by  day.  Salesnet  by  night. 

CALL  Lisa  Johnson.  Training  Specialist, 
at:  790-4000. 


Salesnet 

Ipn  a  company  of 

.IMP  The  Dun  &Bradstrect  Corporate 

Ait  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/T 


PILOT  PRECISE 
ROLLING  BALL  PENS. 
NOW  WE  GIVE  YOU 
A  CHOICE 


If  you  love  fine  writing,  now 
you  can  choose  between  two 
Precise  Rolling  Ball  pens  that 
write  so  fine  yet  flow  so 
smoothly  you'll  wonder  how 
we  made  it  possible. 

It's  only  The  Precise 
that  allows  you  to  write 
beautifully  in  either  fine 
or  extra  fine  point. 

The  price?  It's 
even  finer.  Only  $1.19. 

PILOT  PRECISE  ROLLING  BALL  PENS. 

2  OF  THE  FINK  THINGS  IN  LIFE. 


fPILOT 


I  Rotting  Boll 
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Foreign  study  promotes 
appreciation  of  culture 

By  TINA  RASMUSSEN 

“Traveling  abroad  changes  your  life  —  your  goals,  your  values  and  even  your 
future,”  according  to  Margaret  Green,  22,  who  spent  a  year  studying  in  Europe. 

Green,  of  1904  N.  Gillett  St.,  Appelton,  Wis.,  is  not  alone  in  her  claim  that  living 
in  a  foreign  country  and  absorbing  its  culture  has  a  great  impact  on  one’s  life. 
About  400  students  participate  in  the  Northern  Illinois  University  study  abroad 
program,  which  is  one  of  the  five  largest  programs  of  its  type  in  the  United  States. 

“I  LEARNED  AS  much  just  by  living  in  Europe  as  I  did  in  my  courses,”  Green 
commented.  “Seeing  a  different  viewpoint  made  me  re-examine  my  life  and 
question  my  American  values.” 

Anyone  who  can  study  abroad  should,  according  to  Green,  because  “you  can’t 
lose  —  you  can  only  gain.  After  all,  education  means  a  lot  more  than  just  reading 
and  going  to  classes.” 

Green  says  she  spent  a  lot  of  money,  but  would  do  it  all  over  again  because  “the 
experience  was, worth  every  penny. 

“MY  PARENTS  DIDN’T  pay  for  it  —  I  did.  And  you  don’t  have  to  be  rich  if 
you’re  willing  to  travel  the  way  I  did,”  she  said. 

Green  bought  a  Eurail  train  pass  and  stayed  in  youth  hostels  or  with  people  she 
met. 


"The  people  are  much  less  materialistic  —  relationships 
and  happiness  are  more  important  to  them  than  possessions. 
This  attitude  makes  them  very  generous  when  it  comes  to  help¬ 
ing  someone  out." 


“The  people  are  much  less  materialistic  —  relationships  and  happiness  are  more 
important  to  them  than  possessions,”  she  observed.  “This  attitude  makes  them  very 
generous  when  it  comes  to  helping  someone  out.” 

Green  attends  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison  and  had  to  enroll  at  NIU 
to  participate.  After  being  accepted,  she  applied  for  the  international  program  in 
Canterbury,  England.  Most  of  her  credits  can  be  used  for  her  degree  at  UWM. 

NIU  HAS  NUMEROUS  courses  and  countries  to  pick  from  in  addition  to  the 
Canterbury  trip.  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  credit  courses  are  available,  and 
all  students  enrolling  in  the  program  are  offered  pre-travel  training  to  prepare  for 
the  experience.  \ 

Semester  and  academic  year  course  offerings  are  mostly  in  foreign  language, 
cultural  studies,  art,  literature  and  general  education  in  such  countries  as  Austria, 
China,  Denmark,  Egypt,  England,  France,  India,  Israel,  Mexico,  Spain  and 
Russia. 

May  through  August  studies  are  more  specialized,  with  classes  ranging  from 
business  to  outdoor  education.  More  trips  are  offered  but  they  are  shorter  in 


Telemarketers 

LOCATED  IN  LOMBARD 
FLEXIBLE  HOURS 
Between  10  a. m.  —  9  p.m. 


GREAT  FOR  STUDENTS 

Above  Minimum  & 
Commission  and  Benefits 
Paid  Training 

Production  Determines  Raises 


Call  Richard  at  495-2440 


JUDY  MUASHER,  ASSISTANT  to  dean  of  international  and  special  pro¬ 
grams  at  NIU,  points  out  that  some  comforts  Americans  take  for  granted 
may  be  absent  in  foreign  countries. 


duration.  Many  are  in  more  than  one  country,  such  as  comparative  business  in 
England,  France  and  Italy.  These  plans  are  available  in  almost  every  continent, 
including  Europe,  Australia,  South  America  and  Asia. 

Prices  vary.  For  example,  one  semester  of  French  studies  in  Avignon,  France, 
costs  an  estimated  $2,095  for  tuition  and  $1,000  for  room  and  board.  Tuition  for 
one  academic  year  is  $3,600.  Air  Fare  is  handled  by  the  student.  Students  can  live 
and  study  in  Salsberg,  Austria,  for  $3,075  a  semester  or  $5,840  a  year. 

Payment  plans  are  available  and  any  scholarships  or  loans  are  still  applicable 
because  the  student  is  technically  enrolled  at  NIU. 

MOST  STUDENTS  STUDY  abroad  their  junior  year,  although  sophomores  are 
sometimes  admitted.  Applicants  must  also  have  a  high  enough  grade  point 
average;  for  Avignon,  France,  for  example,  a  2.5  GPA  is  required.  In  countries 
where  English  is  not  the  national  language,  a  student  may  need  foreign  language 
capabilities. 

Once  accepted,  the  student  receives  a  series  of  books  and  pamphlets  about  the 
country,  traveling  and  how  to  live  abroad.  Orientation  seminars  where  study 
abroad  alumni  answer  questions  are  also  available. 

Classes  are  chosen  from  a  list  for  each  particular  program.  Some  plans  place  the 
individual  in  courses  with  natives  of  the  country,  while  others  involve  the  student 
primarily  with  fellow  Americans. 

Usually,  the  student  is  not  told  of  specific  housing  arrangements  until  arrival  in 
the  country.  Some  live  with  families  while  others  reside  in  boarding  houses  or 
dormitories. 

MEALS  ARE  GENERALLY  the  student’s  responsibility,  although  breakfast 
and  cooking  facilities  may  be  included. 

Judy  Muasher,  assistant  to  the  dean  of  international  and  special  programs  at 
NIU,  says  that  many  psychological  factors  also  influence  one’s  stay  in  a  foreign 
land. 


Some  creature  comforts  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  in  America  are  considered  luxuries  in  other  countries.  The 
food  is  different  in  every  culture,  although  one  can  usually  res- 
sort  to  McDonald's. 


On  a  basic  level,  some  creature  comforts  taken  for  granted  in  America  are 
considered  luxuries  in  other  countries,  Muasher  points  out.  Electricity  —  which 
means  heat,  hot  water  and  cooking  capabilities  —  is  a  more  precious  commodity. 
The  food  is  different  in  every  culture,  although  one  can  usually  resort  to 
McDonald’s. 

Emotionally,  Muasher  finds  that  students  sometimes  worry  about  isolation  from 
friends  and  family.  The  separation  is  so  complete  when  compared  to  studying  in 
the  United  States  because  of  the  break  from  one's  native  culture  and  all  that  goes 
with  it. 


Culture  shock  and  jet  lag  are  inevitable,  according  to  Muasher.  Sitting  on  a 
plane  for  eight  hours,  then  being  thrust  into  a  totally  different  society  is  bound  to 
have  an  effect,  initially,  she  notes.  However,  Muasher  says  that  most  students 
experience  as  great  a  shock  upon  returning  to  the  United  States. 

GREEN  FOUND  HER  greatest  adjustment  was  in  her  attitudes  toward  politics, 
economics  and  ideology. 

She  says  that  after  experiencing  such  a  different  way  of  life,  many  concerns  that 
used  to  seem  important  are  now  trivial. 

"We  have  so  much  in  America,  but  we  don’t  have  everything,”  she  opined.  “It’s 
more  important  to  me  now  to  be  aware  of  what’s  going  on  in  the  world  and  to  have 
an  open  mind.” 

The  best  advice  Green  can  give  on  studying  abroad,  other  than  to  take  the 
opportunity  before  becoming  tied  down  to  a  job,  is  “to  give  up  preconceived 
notions  about  the  experience.  Just  go  —  and  do  as  much  as  you  can,  because  it  will 
be  the  adventure  of  a  lifetime  if  you  let  it.” 
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CD  students  observe 
2  directions  of  change 


By  STEVE  SAVAGLIO 

Some  60  CD  sociology  students  toured  Chicago  Nov.  2  and  discovered  how  much 
poverty,  as  well  as  urban  renewal,  exists  in  the  city. 

The  tour,  conducted  by  Jan  Dunham,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  covered  neighborhoods  that  Dunham  and  two  other  associates  studied  for 
several  years  -  Lincoln  Park,  Hyde  Park-Kenwood,  Beverly,  South  lhore 

miNHAM  AUStin  and  Back  of  the  Yards-  the  stockyards.  ’ 

.itl  HER  associates  subsequently  released  a  book  on  their  study 

titled  Paths  of  Neighborhood  Change.”  y 

OT^HhpanntUhde^S  ““T*1  °"Jthe  tour  were  two  directions  of  changes  in  the  dty. 

hand't  hfy  observed  urban  renewal,  or  “gentrification,”  in  some  of  the 
wealthier  areas  of  the  city  where  many  of  the  buildings  and  dwellings  have  been 
run  down.  In  these  areas,  townhouses  and  apartment  buildings  are  often  bought 
at  substandard  rates,  renovated,  and  then  occupied  -  usually  by  young 
middle-class  professionals. 

Some  buildings,  according  to  Dunham,  were  bought  for  as  little  as  $25,000  and 
are  now  valued  at  up  to  $125,000. 


SINCE  “CHICAGO  WELCOMES  the  influx  of  tax  dollars,”  officials  arrange 
certain  barriers  around  these  rebuilt  homes  to  protect  them  from  crime  and 
vandalism,  explained  Dunham.  Such  features  as  one-way  streets  and  cul-de-sacs 
can  be  “very  effective  in  preventing  crime,”  she  said. 

The  students  also  viewed  the  deterioration  which  still  infects  the  dty.  They  saw 
boarded-up  houses,  homeless  citizens  and  permanently  shut-down  factories  —  most 
notably  the  U.S.  Steel  south  works  and  Wisconsin  Steel,  which  today  assume  only 
a  skeletal  appearance  of  what  they  once  were.  Parking  lots,  once  filled  with 
employe  autos,  are  now  covered  with  weeds.  The  dosing  of  factories  in  the  dty  has 
driven  up  unemployment  figures  of  the  less  educated,  pointed  out  Dunham. 

At  the  same  time,  she  noted,  many  ndghborhoods  attempt  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  by  resisting  an  influx  of  certain  ethnic  groups  into  their  areas. 

“While  some  people  —  mostly  senior  citizens  —  feel  they  are  stuck  in  this  kind 
of  neighborhood  with  nowhere  else  to  go,  others  feel  where  they  live  is  a  step  up 
from  the  poverty  they  once  experienced,”  said  Dunham. 
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SOCIOLOGY  STUDENTS  SAW  good  (above)  and  bad  (below)  in  Chicago 
neighborhoods  during  recent  tour  of  city  conducted  by  Jan  Dunham,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sociology  at  University  of  Chicago.  (Photos  by  Ray  Olsen) 
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New  guidelines  for 
veteran  scholarships 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 

Students  planning  to  receive  scholar¬ 
ships  from  the  Illinois  Veterans’ 
Scholarship  program  next  quarter  will 
find  that  the  government  has  added 
another  wading  pool  of  red  tape  into  the 
"bureaucratic  sea.” 

The  primary  change  in  the  process 
entails  a  shift  in  responsibility  as  to 
who  determines  eligibility  for  recipi¬ 
ents.  Under  the  old  guidelines, 
individual  schools  were  in  charge  of 
selection.  Commencing  winter  term, 
however,  the  burden  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

“Students  currently  enrolled  should 
have  little  or  no  problem  adapting  to 
the  program  change,”  asserted  one 


bureau  spokesman,  adding,  “those 
previously  certified  will  be  mass 
tabulated  and  issued  cards  to  prove 
their  qualification.” 

Identification  cards  will  be  distribut¬ 
ed  to  schools  active  in  the  program 
beginning  Nov.  1,  and  all  ID’s  should 
be  delivered  by  Jan.  15,  1985. 

New  students  seeking  aid  later  than 
Nov.  15  are  required  to  contact  a  field 
office  of  IDVA  and  receive  a  card  as 
proof  of  acceptance  before  enrolling  as 
part  of  the  new  program. 

“It’s  our  intent  to  certify  all  active 
and  eligible  students,”  claimed  one 
official.  "Issuance  of  a  card  is 
proof  that  certification  has  occurred 
and  that  the  new  system  will  accept 
claims  for  that  student.” 
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WHAT  010  Re\|EREM0 
FALWELL  THINK? 


BY  JEFF  DANZIGER 

Hf  SAID  THAT  A 

NATIONAL 
RELIGION 

is  AN  INURED 

10EA,t*SOSE  were 
H'S  W«R05 


IN  1960, THE  PILLGAVE 
WOMEN  ANEW  FREEDOM. 

IN  1984, THE  SPONGE  GIVES 
WOMEN  A  NEW  CHOICE 


It’s  been  a  long  time.Twenty-four  years, 
1  and  there  hasn’t  been  a  sensible  new  option 
in  birth  control. 

Until  Today™ Today,  the  24-hour 
Contraceptive  Sponge. 

Today  is  a  soft,  comfortable  sponge  that  contains 
Nonoxynol-9,  the  same  effective  spermicide  women 
have  been  using  for  over  20  years. 

The  Sponge  is  easy  to  use.  You  just  moisten  it  thoroughly  with 
water  and  insert  it  like  a  tampon,  and  it  works  for  a  full  24  hours. 

With  The  Sponge,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  hormonal  side  effects. 
And  no  other  non-prescription  vaginal  contraceptive  has  been  proven  more 
effective’'  It’s  been  through  seven  years  of  extensive  testing,  and  over  17  million 

Sponges  have  been  sold.  .  , 

Of  course,  you  dont  need  a  prescription  for  The  Sponge.  It  can  be  round 
at  your  local  drug  store  and  at  selected  supermarkets.  In  the  3-pack  or  convenient 
12'pack 

And  the  Today  Sponge  is  the  only  contraceptive  that  comes  with  someone 
to  talk  to-  our  24-hour  Today  TalkLine.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  you  re  just 
wondering  if  The  Sponge  is  right  for  you,  visit  your  student  health  center  or  give 
us  a  call  at  800-223-2329.  (In  California,  800-222-2329.) 

Finally,  you  have  the  spontaneity  you  want  and  the  protection  you  need,  but, 
best  of  all,  you  have  another  choice  you  never  had  before 
Until  Today. 
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‘Clinical  tests  have  concluded  tha,  women  can  expect  an  annual  e« ^ 
and  according  to  label  msrrucnons  ig  1984  VLI  Gxrp  Today  and  The  Spun*  arc  trademarks  ot  LI  lorp. - 


Chaps  win.  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

DuPage  got  the  tally  after  a  fake  punt 
and  a  handoff  to  Tony  Lisbon,  who 
found  a  hole  in  the  defense  and  headed 
for  paydirt.  A  block  by  Hank  Foley  and 
a  broken  tackle  helped  Lisbon  get 
across  the  goal  line. 

Trying  desperately  to  put  more 
points  on  the  board,  Fuessel  turned  to 
the  pass,  a  strategy  that  failed  when 
CD’s  Kenny  Elmore,  striving  for  an 
interception,  was  nailed  by  Moraine’s 
John  Dangman  and  the  ball  squirted 
into  the  outstretched  hands  of  Deion 
Melvin. 

Another  star  of  the  game  was  Steve 
Bennett  who  played  designated  holder 
on  kickoffs  because  the  wind  kept 
blowing  the  ball  off  the  tee. 


Football-N  JCAA  state  ctvampionship 

Du  Page  24,  Moraine  Valley  9 

Moraine  Valley  0  6  0  3  9 

DuPage  0  0  17  7  24 

MORAINE  VALLEY:  Tom  Fuessel,  9-yard  run 
[kick  failed);  DU  PAGE.  Steve  Gresock,  5- 
yard  run  [Scott  Murnick  kick);  DU  PAGE: 
Murnick,  21-yard  field  goal;  DU  PAGE:  Scott 
Francke,  12-yard  pass  from  Mike  Buchholz 
[Murnick  kick);  MORAINE  VALLEY:  Dave 
Bruno,  27-yard  field  goal;  DU  PAGE:  Tony 
Lisbon,  57-yard  run  [Murnick  kick). 

Cross  country 

N JCAA  meet.  Twin  Cities,  Idaho, 

Nov.  10 

FINAL  TEAM  STANDINGS  —  1,  Brevard 
)N.C.)  86.  2,  Allred  (N  Y.)  98.  3,  Southwest 
Michigan  104.  4,  Lansing  (Mich.)  152.  5, 
Ricks  (Idaho)  158.  6,  Golden  Valley  (Minn.) 
162.  7,  Glendale  [Ariz.J  184.  8,  Haskell  (Kan.) 
212.  9,  Mohawk  Valley  (N.Y.)  249.  10,  Barton 
County  (Kan.)  277. 1 1,  Bismarck  (N.D.)  297. 

DU  PAGE  307.  13,  Northern  Idaho  335.  14, 
South  Plains  [Tex.]  388.  15,  Southern  Idaho 
439.  16,  Blinn  (Tex.)  457.  17,  Middlesex  [N.J.) 
459.  18,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  478.  19.  Glouces¬ 
ter  [N  .J.]  479.  20,  New  Mexico  Military  Insti¬ 
tute  487.  21,  Oakton  513.  22,  Spoon  River 
574. 23,  Andrew  [Ga.]  714. 


Chase  champs.  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  1 2) 

34:59,  while  Barb  Mangiz  of  Arlington 
Heights  captured  the  women’s  honors 
in  46:36. 

In  the  40  to  49  age  division,  Peter 
Mathis  of  Tinley  Park  took  first  place 
in  35:14,  while  Anita  Berkey  of  Glen 
Ellyn  did  likewise  in  45:39. 

In  the  men’s  50  and  over  age  group, 
Jim  Nafziger  of  Glen  EUyn  won  in 
40:53. 


Sports  calendar 

NOV.  17  Football  —  Midwest  Bowl, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  12:30  p.m. 
Wrestling  (A)  Muskegon  team 
tournament,  10  a.m. 

NOV.  21  Soccer  —  nationals,  time  and 
place  TBA 

NOV.  22  Women’s  volleyball  (A)  na¬ 
tionals,  TBA 

NOV.  23,  24  Men’s  basketball  (H)  Du¬ 
Page  invitational,  6  and  8  p.m. 
(Fri.),  1  and  3  p.m.  (Sat.). 
NOV.  24  Wrestling  (A)  Northern  Open 
—  Univ.  of  Wis.,  10  a.m. 

NOV.  25  Soccer  —  nationals,  time  and 
place  TBA 

Women’s  volleyball  (A)  na¬ 
tionals,  TBA 


COURIER  Photo  by  Pat  Timmeri 


RUNNING  BACK  TONY  Lisbon  eyes  open  field  en  route  to  his  56-yard  punt  return  against  Moraine  Valley  last  Saturday. 


Chaps  take 

By  DAVID  TULEY 

CD’s  Chaparrals  will  face  Iowa 
Central  Community  College  (8-1)  at 
12:30  p.m.  Saturday  in  the  Like  Cola 
Bowl  at  Northern  Iowa  University  after 
capturing  the  state  championship  by 
walloping  Moraine  Valley  24-9  Nov.  10. 

The  win  over  the  visiting  Marauders 
avenged  an  earlier  27-7  loss  to  Moraine. 

AFTER  A  SCORELESS  first  period. 
Moraine  put  the  first  points  on  the 
board  midway  through  the  second 
frame. 

The  Marauders  had  the  ball  on  their 
17-yard  line  following  a  clipping  penalty 
on  a  punt  return.  QB  Tom  Fuessel,  who 
picked  up  90  yards  rushing  on  11 
carries,  ran  up  the  middle  for  a  48-yard 
gain,  but  the  visitors  lost  the  ball  on 
downs  when  they  couldn’t  convert  on  a 
fourth-down  pass  play. 

The  Chaps  didn’t  fare  much  better, 
and  on  fourth  down  they  went  into  punt 
formation.  The  snap  from  center  went 
sailing  over  Charlie  Propernick’s  head 
and  he  was  tackled  at  the  nine-yard 
line. 

On  the  ensuing  play,  Fuessel  snuck 
through  for  t$ie  touchdown.  The 
conversion  attempt  failed  when  Edward 
Mendez’  kick  vered  to  the  left  of  the 
goalposts. 

COMING  OUT  FOR  the  second  half, 
CD  was  pumped  up.  The  temperature 
was  about  35  degrees  and  the  wind  was 
blowing. 

Defensive  back  Charles  Johnson 
summed  up  the  Chaparrals’  attitude. 

“We  don’t  want  to  end  our  season  in 
this  f — ing  weather,”  he  said. 

Moraine  tried  fooling  DuPage  with 
an  onside  kick  to  begin  the  half,  but  the 
effort  failed.  Starting  with  the  ball  near 


state  title 


midfield,  and  Chaps  wasted  no  time 
cashing  in  on  the  opportunity. 

With  Lorenzo  Davis  (101  yards)  and 
Steve  Gresock  (80  yards  sharing  duties, 
CD  drove  down  the  field  until  Gresock 
capped  the  scoring  drive  with  a  six-yard 
touchdown  plunge  while  carrying  two 
Marauders  on  his  back.  Scott  Mumick 
added  the  extra  point  to  put  DuPage 
in  front  7-6. 

AFTER  STOPPING  THE  Maraud¬ 
ers  on  the  next  series,  the  Chaps 
started  their  next  possession  on  the 
Moraine  36.  Keeping  the  ball  on  the 
ground,  DuPage  marched  to  the 
three-yard  line  and  faced  a  third-and- 
goal  situation.  Mike  Buchholz  rolled 
out  and  threw  the  ball  to  Scott  Francke 
in  the  comer  of  the  end  zone  but  the 
referee  ruled  the  pass  incomplete  and 
the  Chaps  had  to  settle  for  a  20-yard 
field  goal  by  Mumick. 

DuPage  kept  applying  the  pressure 
on  defense  as  Moraine  faced  a  third  and 
one.  Dave  Schroedter  got  into  the 
backfield  before  Fuessel  could  hand  off 
the  ball.  Schroedter  stripped  the 
pigskin  loose  and  jumped  on  it  to  set  up 
CD’s  third  score  is  a  span  of  8:18. 

Four  plays  later,  Buchholz  connected 
with  Francke  for  a  touchdown  to  extend 
the  Chaps’  lead  to  17-6. 

WITH  9:02  REMAINING, 
Moraine’s  David  Bruno  narrowed  the 
gap  by  connecting  on  a  27-yard  field 
goal. 

With  only  an  eight-point  margin,  the 
Chaparrals  knew  they  needed  another 
score  so  Moraine  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
get  back  into  the  game  with  a 
touchdown  and  a  two-point  conversion. 

(Continued  on  page  1 1) 


PE-intramurals 
promote  fitness 

By  DENISE  SANDORE 
and  STEVE  SECKER 

CD  offers  facilities  for  getting 
physical,  including  eight  racquetball 
courts,  fully  equipped  weigh trooms  and 
an  indoor  track  and  pool. 

Open  gym  times  make  it  convenient 
for  the  amateur  as  well  as  the  semi-pro 
to  work  out. 

The  gym,  located  in  the  PE  building, 
is  open  to  students  with  memberships 
($3  fee)  from  7  a.m.  to  9  a.m.;  noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday.  Saturday 
times  are  8  a.m.  to  noon.' 

Times  for  various  facilities  are 
subject  to  change  for  team  practice. 

.Athletic  Director  Herb  Salberg 
laments  what  he  calls  “a  lack  of 
spectator  and  athletic  participation  in 
team  sports. 

“We  have  the  finest  community 
college  facility  of  its  kind  in  the  nation 
and  I  would  like  our  students  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  both  as  spectators  and 
participants,”  said  Salberg. 

CD  OFFERS  MANY  opportunities 
for  women  in  sports,  too,  in  the  form  of 
volleyball,  basketball,  softball,  track 
and  tennis  teams. 

CD  also  offers  to  students,  faculty 
and  staff  a  variety  of  intramural 
activities  throughout  the  school  year. 

Upcoming  activities  include  a  turkey 
trot,  basketball,  and  arm  wrestling. 

THE  TURKEY  TROT  is  a  one-mile 
run  (four  laps  on  CD’s  new  outdoor 
track)  scheduled  Nov.  20  for  all 
non-track  varsity  entrants. 

Winners  of  divisions  with  at  least  10 
entries  will  be  awarded  a  turkey,  while 
the  runner-up  will  earn  a  ham. 

The  race  is  in  two  divisions  —  men’s 
and  women’s  —  but  if  entries  increase, 
age-group  divisions  would  be  formed. 

If  fewer  than  10  entries  are  received 


per  division,  the  winner  will  be  awarded 
a  CD  “athletic  champion”  T-shirt. 

Intramural  basketball  for  the  winter 
season  starts  Nov.  27.  Sign-ups  will  be 
taken  by  individual  or  by  team;  the 
registration  deadline  is  Nov.  20. 

An  arm-wrestling  competition,  divid¬ 
ed  into  men’s  and  women’s  divisions, 
with  separate  weight  categories,  will 
begin  Dec.  7.  Winners  in  each  category 
will  receive  a  CD  “athletic  champion" 
T-shirt. 

Individuals  interested  in  the  intra¬ 
mural  program  may  contact  Don  Klaas 
in  Room  205H  of  the  PE  Building  (ext. 
2466). 


Chase  champs 
are  crowned 

A  27-year-old  Wheaton  man  and  > 
24-year-old  Naperville  woman  captured 
the  championship  trophies  at  the 
Alumni  Association’s  fourth  annual 
10,000-meter  Chaparral  Chase;  Nov.  3. 

Frank  Goetz  finished  ahead  of  the 
other  164  runners  with  a  time  of  33 
minutes  and  49  seconds. 

Astrid  Nijman  was  the  first  woman 
to  cross  the  tape,  finishing  in  39:30. 

Pat  Elshaw,  a  member  of  the 
Chaparral’s  1984  Region  IV  champion 
cross  country  team,  won  a  gold  medal 
in  the  19  and  under  age  category  for  his 
time  of  34:16. 

Elshaw  edged  DuPage  teammate 
Tom  Buchanan,  a  freshman  from 
Wheaton  North  High  School,  who 
finished  in  34:37. 

In  the  20  to  29  age  category,  Ray 
Ross  of  Bolingbrook  won  the  men's 
gold  in  34:51,  while  Vivian  Simon  of 
Naperville  took  the  women’s  top  medal 
in  43:16. 

In  the  30  to  39  age  group,  Edward 
Martinez  of  Cicero  won  with  a  time  of 
‘  -  (Continued  on  page  1  u 
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By  CRAIG  A.  RICE 

The  bookstore  lost  $225,000 
in  inventory  and  potential 
profits  during  the  1983-1984 
fiscal  year,  according  to 
figures  provided  by  Howard 
Owens  Jr.,  director  of  financial 
affairs. 

The  bookstore  earned 
$135,087  in  FY  ’83,  but  lost 
$89,000  in  FY  ’84. 

“Very,  very  seldom  do  we 
goof,”  said  Ernie  Gibson, 
director  of  auxilary  enter¬ 
prises. 

A  bi-annual  inventory,  taken 
in  January,  1984,  by  Fox 
Valley  Inventory  of  Elgin,  did 
not  forecast  any  such  deficit; 
nor  did  the  April,  1984, 
financial  statement  from  the 
bookstore,  according  to 
Owens. 

“MOST  OF  OUR  losses 
were  due  to  obsolete  inven¬ 
tory,”  said  Gibson.  “And  up 
until  last  year,  we  didn’t  have 
any  problems  of  this  sort.” 

John  T.  VanLaere,  book¬ 
store  manager,  said  “Obsolete 
inventory  consists  of  books 
that  have  no  value  because  of 
new  additions  and/or  over¬ 
stocks  on  the  part  of  whole¬ 
salers.” 

“We  sold  $124,000  worth  of 
inventory,  at  cost,  back  to 
publishers  in  FY  '84,  and 
$25,000  to  wholesalers,  alone. 
However,  because  no  detailed 
records  were  kept  on  books 
sold  to  wholesalers,  the  actual 
dollar  loss  cannot  be  confirm¬ 
ed,”  said  VanLaere. 


John  VanLaere 


crriesi  uiusuri 


JILL  HOLLY  IN  concert  Nov.  27  in  CD  commons  sang  collection 
of  original  and  other  artists’  contemporary  pop. 


In  a  report  to  Gibson,  dated 
Aug.  1,  VanLaere  wrote,  “I  feel 
confident.  .  .you  will  find  that 
the  problems  we  are  experienc¬ 
ing  are  not  due  to  mismanage¬ 
ment,  but  rather  to  certain 
unforeseen  and  uncontrollable 
circumstances.” 

Some  of  the  “unforeseen  and 
uncontrollable  circumstances  ’  ’ 
that  VanLaere  cited,  are  the 
obsolescence  of  inventory,  de¬ 
clining  enrollment,  increased 
overhead  and  pillferage. 

Gibson  stated  that  the  col¬ 
lege  now  knows  where  the  pro-  . 
blems  are  —  in  new  editions 
and  inventory. 

“It  becomes  a  numbers 
game  —  a  manager’s  game,” 
said  Gibson.  “Sometimes  you 
win,  and  sometimes  you  lose.” 

VANLAERE,  REFERRING 
to  obsolete  inventory,  said, 
“We  are  at  a  disadvantage 
when  compared  to  schools  on 
the  semester  system.  Publish¬ 
ers  have  moved  up  their  cycle 
of  new  editions,  and  that  has 
created  many  problems  for  us. 

“If  an  instructor  wants  to 
use  a  book  for  all  three 
quarters  and  we  get  a  new 
edition  notice  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in,  say  December,  we 
have  30  to  60  days  to  return 
any  unsold,  new  books  for  a 
full  refund,”  he  explained. 
“But  we  still  have  to  retain 
proper  inventories  for  the 
spring  quarter;  and  if  we 
don’t  sell  out  our  inventory  in 
the  spring,  we  eat  the  cost  of 
those  books. 

Please  turn  to  page  4 


Dispute  continues 
over  proposed 

arboretum  highway 


By  DENISE  SANDORE 

A  20-year-long  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  Morton  Arboretum 
and  the  Illinois  Toll  Highway 
Authority  continues  over  a 
proposed  route  for  the  hew 
DuPage  County  tollway. 

In  May,  the  toll  authority 
announced  that  it  was  taking 
on  FAP  431  as  a  project 
funded  through  a  scheme  of 
deseasances  of  existing  tollway 
bonds  and  a  reissue  of  bonds 
for  the  new  road  that  would 
require  four  to  six  acres  of 
arboretum  property. 

The  plan  called  for  legisla¬ 
tive  approval,  which  was 
granted  in  June. 

The  arboretum  fought  for 
amendments  to  the  tollway  bill 
which  would  have  required  the 
preparation  of  an  environment¬ 
al  impact  statement.  The 
amendments  were  defeated 
and  the  bill  was  passed.  The 
arboretum  filed  suit  in  June. 

The  toll  authority  was 
required  by  the  U.S.  Army 

Corps  of  Engineers  to  prepare 
an  environmental  impact  state¬ 
ment  before  construction  per¬ 
mits  could  be  issued.  Enviro- 
dyne  Engineers,  Inc.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  been  hired  by  the 
state  unit  to  conduct  the 


study,  which  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  next  summer. 

Arboretum  officials  contend 
that  serious  damage  is  being 
done  to  plant  life  by  winter 
road  salt  and  exhaust  emis¬ 
sions  from  the  nearby  East- 
West  Tollway.  They  claim  that 
the  salt  is  vaporized  by 
passing  cars  and  carried  onto 
the  arboretum  grounds  by 
wind. 

The  salt  produces  a  “freeze- 
thaw”  cycle  on  the  tips  of 
plants  and  trees,  causing  them 
to  be  exposed  to  the  elements 
which  sometimes  can  be  fatal, 
officials  say. 

Tests  are  being  conducted 
by  arboretum  scientists  to 
measure  the  level  of  heavy- 
metal  particles  carried  into  the 
arboretum  from  exhaust  emis¬ 
sions. 

Editor’s  note:  Although 
legislation  has  been  passed 
which  approves  the  proposed 
highway,  arboretum  officials 
continue  to  search  for  reasons 
as  to  why  the  road  would  be 
harmful  to  the  immediate 
surroundings.  Until  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  impact  study  is 
completed,  officials  welcome 
all  support  which  opposes 
construction  of  the  highway. 
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NANCY  CROWN,  CD  interior  design  instructor,  and  her  class  design 
commons  at  George  Williams  College,  Downers  Grove,  which  opened 
December  4. 


The  second  annual  Messiah  Sing- 
Aleng  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Dec.  16 
at  4  p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center 
in .  Building  M.  The  sing-along  is  a 
celebration  of  George  Frederick  Han¬ 
del’s  Messiah,  and  is  a  “participants- 
only-bring-y our-own-score  ’  ’  event.  Four 
soloists  will  be  featured  and  a  selection 
of  Christmas  carols  will  be  sung  by  the 
New  Classic  Singers. 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Elmhurst  National  Bank. 

Admission  is  $1  and  scores  can  be 
purchased  at  the  door. 

Truman  award  nominees 

Two  CD  students  have  been  nomin¬ 
ated  for  the  Truman  Scholarship  award. 

Suzanne  Cook  and  Montgomery 
Johnson,  both  of  Wheaton,  will 
represent  CD  in  January  when  their 
applications  for  the  award  will  be 
screened  in  regional  interviews. 

The  $5,000  scholarship  is  awarded  to 
a  student  maintaining  a  B  average  who 
intends  to  enter  government  service. 
One  person  from  each  state  is  to  be 
selected  to  receive  the  scholarship. 

Remedial  course  aid 


High  school  graduates  are  eligible  if 
they  earned  a  3.5  GPA  and  an  ACT 
score  of  25  or  higher,  or  placed  in  the 
top  20  percent  of  their  graduating  class. 

More  details  are  available  from  Allan 
Carter,  IC2071b,  phone  858-2800,  ext. 
2124. 


The  $11  ducats  are  for  fifth  row  main 
floor  seats. 

Tickets  are  also  on  sale  for  2  p.m. 
performances  Dec.  22  for  “A  Christmas 
Carol”  at  the  Goodman  Theater  and  for 
“The  Nutcracker”  at  the  Arie  Crown. 


district,  has  been  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  highest-ranking  student  in  each 
high  school  who  attends  CD  will  receive 
a  full-tuition  scholarship  if  that  person 
is  in  the  top  10  percent  of  his  or  her 
graduating  class.  The  student  must 
also  be  recommended  by  the  high 
school  counselors. 

Additional  details  are  obtainable 
from  James  H.  Williams,  CD’s  director 
of  admissions,  at  858-2800,  ext.  2441. 

Coupon  books  on  sale 

Entertainment  ’85  discount  coupon 
books  are  now  on  sale  at  the  student 
activities  box  office. 

Dining,  theater  and  sports  discounts 
up  to  50  percent  off  are  offered  in  the 
book,  priced  at  $25. 

Pre-testing  off  campus 

Students  planning  to  enroll  in 
English  101,  composition,  or  Math  110, 
intermediate  algebra,  can  take  the 
required  pre-test  in  Downers  Grove  as 
well  as  here  on  campus. 

The  test,  used  for  advisory  purposes 
only,  will  be  administered  in  Downers 
Grove  High  School,  south  campus, 
room  113,  from  6  to  9  p.m.  Dec.  8,  10, 
12  and  Jan.  7. 


Financial  aid  for  students  taking 
remedial  courses  will  be  available 
starting  in  January.  Students  will  be 
eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant  for  Learning 
Lab  courses  numbered  less  than  100. 

Prior  to  the  winter  quarter,  only 
courses  numbered  100  or  above 
qualified  for  the  grant. 

Students  should  apply  early  in 
January,  according  to  the  financial  aid 
office.  A  2.0  GPA  is  required  to 
maintain  eligibility  for  the  grant. 

Honors  courses 

'  Five  honors  courses  are  scheduled  to 
be  offered  during  the  winter  quarter  — 
Economics  202  (principles);  English  102 
(composition);  English  222A  (20th 
century  British  literature);  History  232 
(U.S.-Latin  American  relations);  and 
Psychology  240  (social  psychology). 

Current  college  students  may  apply  if 
they  have  completed  12  or  more  quarter 
hours  of  credit  with  a  3.2  GPA. 


Surviving  under  water 

Wendy  Waselle,  scuba  diver  and 
marine  conservationist,  will  display 
fish,  corals,  sponges,  mollusks  and 
crustaceans  using  their  unique  survival 
methods  when  the  Earth  Science  Club 
of  Northern  Illinois  meets  Friday,  Dec. 
14  at  8  p.m.  in  IC1024. 

Tuition  gift  certificates 

Tuition  gift  certificates  -directly 
applicable  to  a  student’s  tuition  fees 
may  be  bought  in  any  number  in  the 
cashier’s  office. 

The  certificates  are  good  up  to  six 
months  and  apply  to  tuition  only.  They 
are  not  redeemable  for  cash. 

Symphony  tickets 

Individual  tickets  are  still  available 
at  the  CD  box  office  for  the  Feb.  16  and 
May  10  concerts  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  at  Orchestra  Hall. 


'Decathlon'  at  exhibit 

“Science  Decathlon”  is  part  of  the 
current  “Science  of  Sports”  exhibition 
at  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
now  through  New  Year’s  Day. 

The  decathlon  challenges  visitors  to 
record  individualized  statistics  while 
participating  in  10  specially  identified 
activities  within  the  traveling  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Museum-goers  are  provided 
scorecards  that  give  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  identify  the  science  and 
sports  connection  of  each  event. 

Items  included  are  “Sweet  Spot,” 
“Friction  Management,”  “Angular  Mo¬ 
mentum,”  “Gyroscopes  in  Action,” 
“Collisions,”  “Human  G-Force,”  “Eco¬ 
nomics,”  “Peripheral  Vision,”  “Muscle 
Tension,”  and  “Reaction  Time.” 

Full-tuition  scholarships 

An  academic  excellence  scholarship 
program,  which  will  benefit  students 
from  all  32  high  schools  in  the  college 


Each  test  will  take  about  one  hour, 
and  no  appointment  is  necessary. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
963-8090. 

Haydn's  mass 

The  DuPage  Chorale  will  perform  one 
of  Franz  Josef  Haydn’s  final  choral 
masterworks,  the  Theresa  Mass,  in 
concert,  Sunday,  Dec.  9,  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  Building  M  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

Admission  is  free. 

Joining  the  chorale  will  be  guest 
artists  Suzanne  Johnson,  soprano; 
Carol  LaSage,  alto;  Mark  Zolezzi, 
tenor;  David  Rice,  bass;  Lorraine 
Brugh,  organ;  and  a  professional 
orchestra. 

Johnson,  LaSage  and  Rice  have  sung 
with  the  chorale  in  past  seasons.  Brugh, 
organist  at  Faith  Lutheran  Church  in 
Glen  Ellyn,  will  solo  in  Benjamin 
Britten’s  “Jubilate  Deo.” 


Transfer  to 

Illinois  Benedictine  College! 


•  Four-year  coeducational 
liberal  arts  &  sciences  college 

•  28  different  majors 

•  Day  and  evening  programs 

•  Financial  aid  &  scholarships 

•  Counseling  &  career  planning 


•  Competitive  athletic  program 

•  Degree  completion  program 

•  Quality  residence  life 

•  Internships 

•  Located  25  miles  southwest 
of  downtown  Chicago 


Call  for  a  Spring  Schedule. 
Semester  begins  January  14,  1985. 


IBC  is  where  people  make  the  difference. 


Illlnoto  Benedictine  College 

5700  COLLEGE  ROAD  •  LISLE,  ILLINOIS  60532-0900 
312/960-1500 


**************************  ^c********** 

Yes,  you  too  can  enjoy  the 
fast-paced  life  of  a  Courier  sports 
reporter! 

All  you  have  to  do  is  get  up 
right  now  and  walk  down  to  the 
Courier  office  in  SRC  1022 
(right  behind  the  recreation 
area). 

It  may  be  the  best  decision 
of  your  life. 

************************************* 
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Talent  showcase 

Comedian  Bob  Hope  will  assemble  a 
group  of  comedy  writers  and  producers 
to  form  a  judging  team  for  the  newly 
added  comedy  writing  category  in  the 
Fourth  Annual  American  Collegiate 
Talent  Showcase. 

Writers  may  submit  comedy  one 
liners  and  situation  comedy  scripts  as 
part  of  the  ACTS  competition. 

Joining  Hope  in  judging  another  new 
category  —  songwriting  —  will  be  Mike 
Reid,  who  has  written  “There’s  A 
Stranger  In  My  House,”  sung  by 
Ronnie  Mil  sap. 

An  award  for  best  video  production 
has  also  been  added  to  the  list  of 
performing  categories  that  include  all 
areas  of  contemporary  and  classical 
music,  dance,  drama  and  variety. 

Students  who  participate  in  ACTS 
are  eligible  to  receive  cash  awards  and 
scholarships,  overseas  tours,  showcas¬ 
es,  personal  appearances  and  auditions 
by  major  talent  agencies,  record 
companies  and  other  entertainment 
organizations. 

Entries  are  being  accepted  through 
April  15.  Additional  information  and  an 
entry  form  are  available  from  The 
American  Collegiate  Talent  Showcase, 
Box  3ACT,  New  Mexico  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Las  Cruces,  NM  88003 

Meeting  people 

“How  To  Form  Successful  Relation¬ 
ships,”  a  seminar  about  meeting  people, 
will  be  offered  Saturday,  Dec.  8,  from  9 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  the  Hyatt  Oak 
Brook  Hotel. 

The  seminar  will  be  led  by  Chellam 
Embar,  author  of  “People,  People, 
Everywhere!”  Embar  is  an  author, 
counselor  and  educator  with  a  master’s 


degree  in  human  development. 

Singles’  clubs  are  depressing,” 
Embar  said,  “and  bars  are  the  worst 
places  to  meet  people.  Some  individuals 
are  not  necessarily  born  with  the  proper 
skills  to  meet  others  and  have 
successful  relationships,”  said  Embar. 

But  these  skills  can  be  learned.” 

The  registration  fee  for  the  seminar  is 
$60  in  advance,  $65  at  the  door.  More 
information  is  availabe  at  932-0067. 

Art  exhibit 

Willard  Smith  of  Naperville,  CD  art 
professor,  is  exhibiting  his  work  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Oak  Brook  Theater 
through  Dec.  29. 

Smith  and  his  wife,  Joyce,  recently 
attended  a  Don  Reitz  action-painting-on- 
clay  workshop  at  the  American  Art 
Clay  Co.  in  Indianapolis  where  they 
each  made  a  slab  clay  piece  in  the  Reitz 
style  and  bought  material  for  future 
work. 

In  September,  Smith  won  a  blue 
ribbon  in  the  Naperville  Art  League's 
monthly  members’  exhibit  for  a  pewter 
cup  he  created  while  attending  an  art 
school  in  August. 

He  followed  this  by  entering  a 
sculptural  pewter  piece  in  the  October 
DuPage  Art  League  members’  exhibit 
where  he  won  a  merit  award,  as  did  his 
wife  for  a  porcelain  jewelry  pendant. 

Charity  drive  ends 

Today  marks  the  close  of  the 
Christmas  charity  drive  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  Student  Government. 

Collection  jars  are  in  the  admissions 
office,  cafeteria,  game  room,  bookstore 
and  learning  resources  center. 

Contributions  for  the  group’s  canned 
food  drive  may  be  dropped  off  in  a  box 
in  front  of  the  cafeteria.  Items  collected 


will  be  donated  to  the  Wheaton 
Episcopal  Church,  which  will  distribute 
them  to  needy  families  throughout 
DuPage  County. 

Heads  alumni 

Linda  Rebottini  of  Glen  Ellyn  has 
been  appointed  coordinator  of  alumni 
affairs  and  deputy  director  of  the 
capital  campaign  at  CD. 

Rebottini  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  English  and 
communications.  She  has  worked  in 
public  relations  for  U.S.  Steel  in 
Pittsburgh,  Surfbelt  in  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  and  the  Independent  Contractors 
Association  of  Downers  Grove. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Glen  Ellyn  four 
years  ago,  Rebottini  and  her  husband, 
Richard,  lived  in  Canada,  Chile  and 
New  Mexico  while  he  was  employed  in 
the  international  division  of  Betz 
Laboratories.  He  is  currently  a 
technical  specialist  in  Betz’  marketing 
division.  The  couple  has  a  daughter, 
Gabrielle,  18  months. 

Rebottini  is  a  member  of  the  Glen 
Ellyn  Junior  Woman’s  Club. 

Holiday  hours 

CD  will  be  closed  during  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  holiday 
weekends  from  Friday  night  until  the 
following  Wednesday  morning. 

The  Learning  Resources  Center  will 
also  be  closed  from  4:30  p.m.  Friday 
until  7:45  a.m.  the  following  Wednes¬ 
day  on  both  weekends,  while  registra¬ 
tion  and  the  business  office  will  be  open 
Saturdays  from  8  a.m.  to  noon  both 
weekends. 

During  the  holiday  period  all  offices 
will  maintain  normal  hours  Wednesday, 


Dec.  26  to  Friday,  Dec.  28,  and 
Wednesday,  Jan.  2,  to  Friday,  Jan.  4. 

Graphology  workshop 

A  one-day  graphology  workshop  will 
meet,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Saturday, 
Jan.  26,  in  K157. 

The  cost  is  $25. 

The  workshop  is  aimed  at  teachers, 
counselors,  therapists,  psychologists,  or 
those  interested  in  handwriting  analy¬ 
sis. 

Rose  Matousek  will  be  the  instructor. 
Further  information  is  obtainable 
from  Open  College  at  858-2800,  ext. 
2193. 

Child  development 

A  seminar  titled  "Understanding 
Child  Development”  will  be  offered 
from  8  to  9:30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  Jan. 
16  to  March  6  in  Downers  Grove  North 
High  School,  4436  Main  St. 

The  cdst  is  $30. 

The  workshop  will  examine  import¬ 
ant  developmental  issues  from  infancy 
to  adolescence,  including  activities, 
styles  of  communication  and  discipline. 
Kathleen  Kroll  will  be  the  instructor. 
Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2193. 

Civil  War  women 

Lucy  Eldersveld  Murphy,  a  part-time 
history  instructor  at  CD,  recently 
participated  in  the  fifth  annual 
symposium  on  Illinois  history,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Illinois  Historical  Society 
in  Springfield. 

Murphy’s  talk,  presented  during  the 
segment  on  “Women:  Breaking  the 
Mold,”  was  titled  “So  She  Manages: 
Illinois  Business  Women  in  the  Civil 
War  Era.” 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 


San  Your  Bans  in. . .  Florida! 


The  spring  break  trip  to 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida  is 
from  March  22  through 
March  31,  1985.  The  cost  of 
the  bus  trip  and  the  room 
(for  4  people)  is  $195.00.  Air 
is  $329.00  to  Orlando,  bus  to 
Daytona  included.  This  in¬ 
cludes  7  nights  at  the  White¬ 
hall  Inn,  free  welcome  party, 
and  trip  t-shirt.  Air  is  limited 
to  40  seats,  so  sign  up  early! 
Registration  begins  in  the 
recreation  area  Monday, 
January  14, 1985. 


r 


Registration  Hours: 

Monday:  10  a.m.  — 1:30  p.m. 

Tuesday:  5  —  7  p.m. 
Wednesday:  10  a.m.  — 

1:30  p.m.  &  5  — 7  p.m. 
Thursday:  10  a.m.  — 1:30, 
p.m.  We  are  taking  365; 
students  —  all  trip 
participants  must  be 
registered  and  complete 
at  least  one  (1)  credit 
hour  during 
Winter  Quarter. 
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Police  beat 


Nov.  27 

Public  safety  officers,  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  call  about  an 
unknown  man  who  was  at¬ 
tempting  arson,  were  dispatch¬ 
ed  to  washroom  #3088  west  of 
the  DLL.  The  officers  found  no 
one  but  discovered  a  large 
quanitity  of  paper  towels  and 
20  to  30  matches  lying  in  a 
pool  of  water  caused  by  an 
overflowing  toilet.  Main¬ 
tenance  staffers  were  then 
dispatched  for  the  clean-up 
task. 

Nov.  26 

Two  students  might  have  to 
pay  restitution  to  the  college 
for  breaking  the  main  door  in 
the  gameroom  of  the  SRC. 
Jeffery  A.  Roberson,  while 
inside  the  room,  reportedly 
threw  the  lock  when  Andrew  J. 
Discher  tried  to  enter.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Roberson,  Discher 
mumbled  something  about 
being  “superman”  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  force  the  door, 
causing  the  lower  pins  to 
break.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  damage  was  $40. 


Nov.  20 

An  unknown  man  likes  to 
fill  his  gym  bag  with 
sandwiches  while  in  the  cafe¬ 


teria  and  walk  out  without 
paying  for  them,  according  to 
Cheryl  Sandowski  a  cashier. 
The  individual  refused  to  open 


his  bag  and  paid  for  a  soft 
drink  and  chips  only,  said 
Sandowski.  The  man  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  from  18  to  21, 


stockily  build,  with  brown  hair, 
wearing  a  brown  jacket,  T- 
shirt  and  grey  sweatpants. 
Nov.  18 

Joseph  M.  Neu  was  found 
with  a  compress  over  his  right 
eye  in  a  locker  room  by  the 
martial  arts  room  in  the  PE 
building,  according  to  public 
safety.  Earlier  Neu  had  been 
practicing  with  “escrima 
sticks.”  He  was  taken  to  the 
MED-First  clinic. 

Nov.  16 

A  mannequin  called  “rescue 
baby”  was  “kidnapped”  from 
the  office  of  Darryl  Haefner, 
coordinator  of  fire  science.  The 
present  whereabouts  of  rescue 
baby  remain  unknown  and 
thus  far  no  ransom  note  has 
turned  up. 

Nov.  15 

A  microphone  valued  at  $90, 
and  which  was  part  of  some 
audio-visual  equipment,  was 
reported  missing  from  the  PE 
Building  by  Robert  J.  Skup, 
production  consultant  with 
faculty  services. 


Bookstore  woes... 


Continued  from  page  1 

“One  of  these  ‘unforeseen 
circumstances’  is  the  problem 
of  recent  declining  enroll¬ 
ment,”  said  VanLaere  in  his 
report  to  Gibson.  “This  decline 
has  a  tremendous  affect  on 
buy-back  and  on  bookstore 
inventory  levels  that  we  are 
forced  to  keep. 

“WE  BASED  OUR  winter 
quarter  ordering  on  the 
school’s  projected  good  enroll¬ 
ment,”  he  continued.  “Un¬ 
fortunately,  that’s  when  the 
decline  began  (winter,  1984). 

“As  a  result,  we  realized  a 
$1,200,000  inventory  for  the 
first  six  months  of  FY  ’84.” 
(Jan.  1,  1984,  marks  the  end  of 
the  first  six  months  for  FY 
’84.) 

Both  the  number  of  credit 
students,  and  the  total  number 
of  students  had  been  on  the 
rise  through  the  spring  of 
1983. 

However,  percentagewise, 
the  increase  in  enrollment, 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  had 
been  dropping,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1963,  CD  experienced  a  3.1 
percent  decrease  in  credit 
enrollment,  according  to  the 
office  of  research  and  planning. 

Also,  the  historic  drop  in 
enrollment  between  the  fall 
and  winter  quarters  was  18 
percent  compared  to  15  percent 
the  previous  three  years. 

"VanLaere  has  asked  for 
enrollment  projections  once  or 
twice  since  I’ve  been  here,” 
said  Gary  Rice,  director  of 
research  and  planning. 

DURING  A  HUMANITIES 
meeting  on  Nov.  29,  William 
Doster,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  senate  ad-hoc  commit¬ 
tee  looking  into  bookstore 
operations,  asked  VanLaere 
what  criteria  he  used  in 
making  book-ordering  deci¬ 
sions.  Doster  said  he  “didn’t 
receive  a  satisfactory  answer.  ” 

During  an  earlier,  similar, 
meeting  of  the  social  and 
behavioral  science  division, 
VanLaere  stated  that  book 
orders  were  based  on  10-day 
enrollment  figures  from  the 
previous  year,  according  to 
Chuck  Ellenbaum,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  faculty 
senate’s  ad-hoc  committee. 

“I  take  past  enrollment 
figures,  projected  enrollment, 
historic  post-registration  drops 


for  each  course  and  new 
edition  notices,  then  I  make 
my  decision,”  said  VanLaere, 
motioning  the  flip  of  a  coin. 

“IF  ENROLLMENT  drops 
off  this  year,  we’ll  be  ready  for 
it,”  he  said. 

It  already  has  —  by  3.4 
percent,  according  to  research 
and  Dlanning. 

On  increased  overhead,  Gib¬ 
son  said  that  the  bookstore  is 
now  paying  seven  percent  of 
gross  sales  to  the  college  for 
rent,  custodial  services,  ad¬ 
ministrative  services,  and 
phone,  electricity  and  water. 

“We  are  also  realizing 
additional  expenses  that  we 
had  not  experienced  in  the 
past,”  said  VanLaere  in  his 
report  to  Gibson. 

“We  have  calculated  an 
additional  $20,000  for  extra 
staffing,  $60,000  contributed 
to  extra  rental  payback,  and  a 
$10,000  write  off  of  obsolete 
credits,  as  well  as  an  $87,000 
loss  on  return  of  investment 
due  to  high  returns  (of  books) 
and  wholesale  sales,”  he  said, 
in  his  report. 

ACCORDING  TO  GIBSON, 
the  bookstore  “retains  too 
many  employees  during  off- 
peak  sales  periods. 

“Labor  is  still  at  the 
national  average  for  book¬ 
stores,”  he  said.  “But  I’m  not 
happy  about  the  situation,  and 
I’ve  been  trying  to  work  with 
VanLaere  on  it.” 

Obsolete  credit  refers  to 
credit  on  account,  for  books 
returned  to  publishers,  that 
has  not  been  utilized  in  the 
purchase  of  new  texts. 

And  the  $87,000  loss  at¬ 
tributed  to  high  book  returns 
and  “wholesale  sales”  cannot 
be  confirmed  for  the  lack  of 
records. 

“BASED  ON  THESE 
figures,  accounts  receivable 
indicates  a  possible  $42,000 
loss  for  FY  ’85,”  VanLaere’s 
report  concluded. 

As  of  Dec.  1,  the  bookstore 
is  $86,000  in  the  black, 
according  to  Gibson.  He  also 
said  that  last  year’s  “surprise 
deficit”  of  $89,900  “will  not 
become  a  trend.” 

Is  VanLaere’s  job  on  the 
line?  “Not  that  I’m  aware  of,” 
said  Harold  McAninch,  CD 
president. 


Now  Is  The  Time 
To  Learn  To  Fly 


GIVE  A  GIFT  THAT 
LASTS  A  LIFETIME... 

A  FLIGHT  TRAINING 
GIFT  CERTIFICATE! 

You  can  buy  a  Gift  Certificate  of  any  denomination...  from  a  $20 
Discovery  Flight  to  a  certificate  covering  all  or  part  of  a  flight  training 
course. 

Whichever  you  choose,  the  learning  experience  from  a  Cessna 
Pilot  Center  will  last  a  lifetime.  There  is  no  more  thoughtful  gift! 

We’ll  be  glad  to  discuss  all  about  learning  to  fly  and  the  right  gift 
certificate.  There  is  no  cost  or  obligation,  of  course. 


Flight  Center 
Clow  International  Airport 
Bolingbrook,  Ill.  60439 
759-3660 
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College  enrollment 


By  APRIL  GRONOWSKI 

College  enrollment  nation¬ 
wide  this  year  has  dropped 
slightly,  but  the  large  plunge 
long  predicted  has  not  yet 
materialized. 

A  projected  12.3  million 
students  are  currently  attend¬ 
ing  post-secondary  institu¬ 
tions,  50,000  fewer  than  last 
year  and  70,000  under  the 
record  high  recorded  in  1982, 
according  to  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Stati¬ 
stics. 

THE  NUMBERS  STAYED 
fairly  even,  the  center  said, 
because  of  increased  enroll¬ 
ments  by  older  students, 
women,  minorities  and  part- 
time  students. 

But  traditional  scholars, 
those  between  18  and  24  years 
of  age,  are  fewer,  with  the 
number  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  down  100,000  to  2.6 
million  this  year,  and  sche¬ 
duled  to  drop  an  additional  2.6 
percent  by  1990  because  of  the 
end  of  the  baby  boom. 

Enrollments  in  community' 
colleges  are  expected  to  dip 
slightly,  from  4.9  million  in 
1983-84  to  4.8  million  for  the 
current  academic  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges. 

UNCERTAINTY  EXISTS 
in  projections  because  of  the 
variables  making  up  the 
figures.  Demographics  indi¬ 
cate  the  number  of  18-year- 
olds,  but  cannot  suggest  how 
many  will  be  graduated  from 
high  school  or  enter  and 


remain  in  college. 

Institutions  must  also  use 
estimates  for  older  age  groups, 
foreign  students,  graduates, 
professionals,  and  full-time  vs. 
part-time  attendance.  Despite 
allowances  for  various  recruit¬ 
ment  strategies  and  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  groups  other  than 
the  traditional,  national 
figures  still  predict  a  falling  off 
in  enrollment  of  some  15 
percent. 

Down  may  not  mean  out  for 
the  18  to  21  year-olds  here  at 
CD.  For  those  planning  to 
transfer  to  four-year  schools, 
“The  biggest  change  will  be 


buyer’s  market.  .  .  the  com¬ 
petition  among  colleges  will 
get  much  stiffer,”  according  to 
an  article  by  David  Breneman 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Change 
magazine. 

BRENEMAN  STATED 
that  because  .recent  high 
school  graduates  comprise  the 
bulk  of  full-time  students, 
projections  have  been  made  for 
each  of  the  50  states  based  on 
enrollment  levels  in  1979. 
These  show  an  uneven  pattern 
of  decline  for  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  nation. 

The  Northeast  and  North- 


central  regions  will  be  the 
hardest  hit,  with  anticipated 
fall  offs  of  40  and  32  percent, 
respectively  by  1995. 

The  Western  and  Southeast- 
Southcentral  regions  project 
enrollment  drops  of  16  and  13 
percent. 

States  such  as  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware 
expect  above  40  percent  fewer 
enrollees. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  see  the  number  of 
students  diminishing  by  34  to 


Most  of  these  states  have 
large  numbers  of  public  and 
private  institutions,  making 
the  adjustment  to  greater- 
than-average  enrollment  de¬ 
cline  particularly  severe.  This 
suggests  the  need  for  more 
aggressive  recruitment  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  these  areas. 

THIS  YEAR  IN  Illinois, 
community  colleges  expected  a 
five  percent  decrease,  with 
some  schools  anticipating  de¬ 
clines  of  up  to  15  percent.  CD 
experienced  a  3.1  percent  drop 
this  year. 

“CD  may  be  a  pocket  that 
goes  counter  to  the  trend 


drops 

because  it  is  in  a  population 
growth  area;  it  is  unique  in  the 
county  and  nation-wide,”  said 
Gary  Rice,  director  of  research 
and  planning. 

Older  students  constitute 
the  group  most  commonly 
looked  to  for  offsetting  the 
declining  young  population, 
and  community  colleges  had 
over  27  percent  of  their 
enrollment  in  the  25  to  34  age 
group  in  1978,  compared  to  14 
percent  in  the  four-year  col¬ 
leges,  Breneman  noted  in  his 
article. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
are  in  a  favorable  position  to 
weather  the  national  crisis 
because  of  their  relatively  low 
prices,  their  ability  to  serve 
the  adult  part-time  population 
and  their  flexibility  in  shifting 
program  offerings  rapidly  in 
response  to  changing  de¬ 
mands,  he  said. 

CD’s  decline  is  considered 
“only  marginal  and  is  a 
reflection  of  the  economy  and 
the  decline  in  high  school 
population,”  according  to 
James  Williams,  director  of 
admissions.  He  believes  CD 
has  the  advantage  and  flexibi¬ 
lity  that  comes  with  rented 
satellite  facilities  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  more  than  1,000 
part-time  teachers. 

To  counter  a  decline,  Wil¬ 
liams  said  that  "a  marketing 
committee  has  been  formed  to 
“reach  out  more  to  the 
public.”  The  college,  he  said,  is 
seeking  ways  “to  encourage 
enrollment  and  make  CD 
attractive  to  senior  citizens, 


veterans  and  business  and 
professional  people.” 

THE  STATE  OF  the  econo¬ 
my  and  trends  in  federal  and 
state  aid  to  students  will  also 
affect  enrollment  patterns, 
Breneman  suggested.  Finan¬ 
cial  aid  is  likely  to  be  less 
plentiful  and  may  cause  a 
redistribution  from  high  to 
low-priced  schools,  from  full  to 
part-time  attendance  and  from 
resident  to  commuter  status, 
he  said.  An  improved  economy 
means  more  job  openings; 
younger  students  cut  back  to 
part-time  attendance  and 
adults  return  to  full-time 
positions. 

Community  colleges  will 
need  to  contend  with  these 
shifting  patterns  since  several 
part-time  students  are  required 
to  generate  the  equivalent 
revenues  of  one  full-time 
student,  and  they  must  finance 
part-time  students  in  non-credit 
courses  which  are  not  included 
in  determining  state  aid, 
Breneman  noted. 

Another  positive  note  for 
students  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  lower  enrollments  — 
fewer  grads  will  mean  a 
stronger  job  market,  Brene¬ 
man  said.  The  relative  scarcity 
of  college  graduates  over  the 
next  15  years  will  enhance 
the  job  opportunities  available 
to  them  and  competition  for 
their  services  will  increase. 

For  colleges  that  get 
through  the  next  15  years,  the 
picture  is  expected  to  improve. 
By  the  end  of  the  1990s,  the 
children  of  the  baby  boom 
generation  will  be  entering 
college  and  population  figures 
will  again  be  on  the  rise, 
Breneman  said. 
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ANA  seeks  to  change 
nursing  requirements 


By  GLORIA  DONAHUE 

An  attempt  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nursing  Association  to 
have  RN  licensing  laws  chang¬ 
ed  continues  to  meet  with 
opposition  by  proponents  of 
two-  and  three-year  nursing 
programs,  according  to  Ted 
Tilton,  provost, 

“We  are  really  at  war  with 
the  ANA,”  said  Tilton,  who 
chaired  a  state-wide  committee 
last  year  and  is  now  serving  on 
a  national  committee  to  pre¬ 
serve  existing  licensing  laws. 

CURRENTLY,  THREE 
types  of  educational  prepara¬ 
tion  qualify  graduates  for  the 
same  RN  licensing  exam:  the 
two-year  or  associate  degree  in 
nursing;  the  three-year,  or 
hospital-based  diploma  pro¬ 
gram;  and  the  four-year,  or 
bachelor  of  science  in  nursing 
program. 

The  ANA,  run  by  educators 
at  the  baccalaureate  level,  has 
put  $500,000  into  a  campaign 
to  change  licensing  laws  across 
the  country  to  require  the  BSN 
degree. 

“They  are  trying  to  disen¬ 
franchise  our  program  and 
until  they  can  show  us  that 
our  graduates  are  unsafe  to 
practice,  I  oppose  them,.”  said 
Tilton. 

“It  may  be  that  the 
BSN-degreed  nurses  are  better 
trained  for  leadership  or 
specialized  nursing.  I  have  no 
problem  with  licensing  those 
people  beyond  our  two-year 


program,”  he  said. 

Betsy  R.  Cabatit  Segal, 
associate  dean  of  health  and 
public  services,  agrees  with 
Tilton.  “Perhaps  the  BSN 
degree  deserves  another  certi¬ 
fication  for  administrative 
capabilities,”  she  said. 

THE  ANA  WANTS  a 
division  in  licensing  to  define 
the  BSN  as  a  “professional 
nurse”  and  the  ADN  as  Em 
“associate  nurse.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  ANA 
can  legislate  ‘professional¬ 
ism,’”  said  Segal. 

The  ADN  program  offers 
the  opportunity  to  get  an  RN 
degree  to  people,  especially 
minorities  and  women,  for 
instance,  who  might  not  be 
able  financially  or  otherwise  to 
earn  a  four-year  degree,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Segal. 

“OUR  PROGRAM  affords 
many  the  opportunity  to  enter 
the  field,”  she  said.  “And,  our 
students  score  better  on.  the 
license  exEun.” 

CD  ranks  10th  among  77 
nursing  programs  in  Illinois, 
according  to  Segal. 

Tilton  said  that  the  ANA 
“has  been  unable  to  offer  any 
evidence  that  ADN  gradutes 
don’t  perform  as  well  at  the 
bedside  level. 

“Two-year  people  get  more 
clinicEil  expeijence,”  he  noted. 

To  date,  no  state  has 
adopted  the  licensing  law  as 
recommended  by  the  ANA, 
which  would  additionally  af¬ 
fect  reciprocity  laws  between 
states. 


INSTRUCTOR  DONALD  GREEN  demonstrates  bio-feedback  equipment  to  Traci  Treiner, 
Naperville.  Green  is  conducting  experiments  in  bio-feedback  research,  preventive  method  to 
stop  stress-related  health  disorders. 


Bio-feedback  program 
termed 'one  of  a  kind' 


mnws  o=op 

odd  it  Bus  world 


O  OD 


By  STEVE  SAVAGLIO 
A  new  medical  health  pro¬ 
gram  —  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation  —  is  now  being 
developed  at  CD. 

Donald  Green,  a  new  faculty 
member  here  at  the  college 
will  be  conducting  experiments 
in  bio:feedback  research,  a 
preventive  method  to  stop 
stress-related  health  disorders. 

“Our  progrEun  is  designed  to 
train  people  in  his  new  health- 
related  field,”  stated  Green. 
"We  will  apply  psychological 
and  behavioral  treatments  to 
patients  with  stress  problems 


such  as  hypertension,  ulcers 
Emd  headaches.” 

THE  BIO-FEEDBACK 
tests  monitor  normal  body 
functions,  such  as  heart  rate, 
brain  waves  and  blood  pres¬ 
sure.  The  patient  is  then 
shown  the  results,  and  how  to 
control  abnormalities  which 
cause  stress-related  problems. 

“In  the  past,  the  bio¬ 
feedback  effort  has  been  very 
haphazard,”  said  Green;  “only 
lectures  and  seminEtrs  mostly. 
Ours  will  be  an  organized 
program  designed  to  benefit 
the  community  as  well  as  the 


campus.” 

Patients  for  the  studies  will 
be  referred  to  Green  by  doctors 
outside  of  campus.  Students  in 
Green’s  classes  who  wish  to 
participate  may  Eilso  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

“The  medical  profession  CEm 
benefit  greatly  from  our 
studies,”  Green  said.  “We  can 
treat  stress-related  irregulari¬ 
ties  as  well  as  helping  the 
patients  to  prevent  them  on 
their  own.” 

BIO-FEEDBACK  reseEirch 
at  CD  in  the  past  was  done  by 
Bill  Murchison  who  initiated 
the  bio-feedback  lab.  Green 
was  brought  to  CD  after 
Murchison  passed  away.. 

Green  has  studied  his  field 
well,  including  undergraduate 
work  in  psychology  at  Fisk 
University  in  Texas;  a 
master’s  degree  in  experiment¬ 
al  and  physiological  psycho¬ 
logy  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts;  doctoral  work 
at  Arizona  State;  as  well  as  a 
private  practice  devoted  to 
stress  management. 

“The  bio-feedback  field  is 
growing,”  Green  pointed  out. 
“Soon  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  bio-feedback  tech¬ 
nicians.  In  fact,  I’m  looking 
for  one  right  now  to  help  in  our 
program.” 

Green  has  already  put 
together  a  curriculum  for  the 
experiments,  and  pending  per¬ 
mission  by  CD  board  mem¬ 
bers,  he  hopes  to  get  the 
program  off  the  ground  by 
next  fall. 
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Counselors  assist 
wayward  students 
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JIM  KRUSE  RECENTLY  was  elected  SG  director  to  fill 
one  of  four  vacancies  on  group’s  board. 

Jim  Kruse  appointed 
new  SG  director 

By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

Student  government  filled  one  of  four  available  positions  for 
student  director  Nov.  28  when  Jim  Kruse  was  voted  in 
unanimously  by  the  SG  board. 

Kruse,  18,  is  a  1984  graduate  of  York  Community  High 
School.  He  was  involved  with  the  school  newspaper,  the  drama 
department  and  was  a  member  of  the  tennis  team. 

He  is  currently  working  on  a  degree  in  liberal  arts  at  CD, 
and  plans  to  attend  Boston  University  to  earn  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  business. 

Kruse,  who  lost  the  recent  election,  says  that  he  wants  to 
make  sure  that  “all  practical  wishes  and  wants  of  CD  students 
are  carried  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

“I’m  proud  to  be  a  director,”  Kruse  said,  “and  I  will  try  to 
keep  an  open  mind  on  issues  and  litigations  while  standing 
firm  on  my  own  ideals  unless  logically  persuaded.” 

Kruse  went  on  to  say  that,  “Many  students  have 
misconstrued  thoughts  that  SG  members  are  too  busy 
working  on  major  disagreements  or  problems,  but  those  who 
have  any  suggestions  or  problems  should  feel  free  to  contact 
one  of  us.” 


By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

“What  should  I  major  in?” 

“What  careers  would  be 
right  for  me?” 

With  winter  registration 
nearing  its  end  and  Christmas 
drawing  closer,  questions  such 
as  these  may  be  sidestepped 
by  visions  of  shopping  malls 
and  lazy  mornings. 

Nevertheless,  career  and 
educational  services  are  avail¬ 
able  year-round  at  CD.  Cam¬ 
pus  counseling  is  one  of  those 
services. 

UNLIKE  THE  ADVISING 
center,  which  offers  help  to 
students  who  are  fairly  certain 
about  their  area  of  study, 
counselors  “look  at  the  big 
picture  to  see  what  you’re 
about  and  what  are  some 
possible  career  options,”  said 
Carole  Dobbie,  director  of 
main  campus  counseling. 

“We’re  interested  in  whole 
life  planning,”  she  declared. 

When  students  meet  with  a 
counselor,  they  are  asked 
about  their  interests  and 
priorities,  she  said.  This  may 
include  an  interest  test  to  help 
determine  if  the  student  is  "a 
risk-taking  or  a  play-it-safe” 
.  person. 

Counselors  also  discuss 
“realistic”  options  in  the 
work  world,”  Dobbie  said. 
“We  talk  about  what  fields  are 
growing  and  contracting  —  we 


don’t  spend  time  reciting 
facts.” 

Sixteen  full  and  part-time 
counselors  work  with  students 
at  the  main  campus.  They  all 
have  master’s  degrees  in 
counseling  and  further  training 
such  as  workshops,  she  said. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  career 
planning,  counselors  discuss 
personal  problems. 

“We  are  not  a  therapy 
center,”  Dobbie  said,  “but  we 
talk  about  a  realm  of  problems 
including  social  relationships. 
We  will  talk  to  anyone  about 
anything.” 

Counselors  may  refer  some 
students  to  professional  help 
in  the  community,  she  added. 

Dobbie  stressed  that  coun¬ 
seling  is  not  a  “round- 
peg,  square-hole”  job;  personal 
problems,  ethics,  and  per¬ 
sonality  are  all  connected  in 
career  making  decisions. 

Last  quarter,  at  least  1,500 
people  set  up  appointments  at 
the  main  campus  counseling 
center  in  IC2010,  while  an 
additional  300  to  700  "walk- 
ins”  sought  counseling. 

CAMPUS  COUNSELING 
oversees  group  counseling, 
course  schedule  planning  ses¬ 
sions  for  new  students  and 
Education  105  and  110. 

Education  105  is  a  three- 
credit  class  with  emphasis 
“given  to  helping  students 


learn  the  skills  in  developing 
career  awareness,  making 
career  decisions,  and  taking 
career  action,”  according  to 
the  CD  catalog. 

“It  has  narrowed  down 
career  options  in  my  mind,” 
said  Syd  Serior,  who  is  taking 
the  class  this  quarter.  “The  in¬ 
structors  give  us  bunches  and 
bunches  of  information  about 
career  counseling.” 

Education  110,  Human  Re¬ 
sources,  is  a  class  in  inter¬ 
personal  skills. 

Although  Dobbie  says  that 
the  counseling  office  has  its 
hands  full,  she  believes  that 
many  students  can  and  should 
seek  career  counseling. 

“One  discussion  is  some¬ 
times  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  some  positive  changes,” 
she  said. 

Oil  paintings  exhibit 

Artist  Sandra  J.  Perlow  is 
exhibiting  her  paintings  in  the 
CD  Gallery  through  Dec.  18. 

Perlow’s  large  oil  on  canvas 
paintings  portray  wild  animals 
and  humans  together  in 
nature.  The  characters  in  her 
work  are  involved  in  magical 
irrational  acts,  giving  her 
paintings  a  mystical  quality. 

The  artist’s  association  of 
animal  and  self  is  shown  in  the 
way  Perlow  uses  the  deer  and 
rabbit  to  embody  human 
emotions. 
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By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

.  Sev,ey,al,ltems  at  CD  are  to°  stupid  to  be  called  stupid.  I  would  term  them  “really 
stupid,  but  what’s  the  difference  between  “stupid”  and  “really  stupid”’ 
Nevertheless,  here’s  what  was  found:  H 

—  The  fire  hydrant  south  of  the  SRC  building. 

Why  is  it  in  the  middle  of  a  field  hundreds  of  feet  from  any  building?  Maybe  the 
administration  feels  ducks  are  more  important  than  people. 

Could  we  get  a  hydrant  a  little  closer  to  the  buildings,  please? 

—  The  steel  sign  west  of  the  SRC  building  supported  by  a  steel  girder  which  is 
supported  by  two  girders. 

Once  you  re  about  50  feet  from  the  building,  this  sign  tells  you  you’re  at  CD 
Brilliant.  Without  it,  I  might  end  up  at  Triton. 

TO  TOP  IT  off,  this  sign  has  become  the  most  grotesque  conglomeration  of  rust 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  tried  to  get  to  the  entrance  on  that  side  of  the  college 
the  other  day,  but  my  car  wouldn’t  turn.  I  think  it’s  afraid  of  being  sucked  in. 

—  The  form  in  CD  s  records  department  allowing  a  student  to  see  his  own 
transcripts. 

IT  S  NOT  REALLY  as  dumb  as  it  sounds,  but  the  form  does  contain  one  dumb 
thing  on  it:  a  box  and  the  words  “for  pick  up.” 

Don  t  put  an  x  in  that  box;  you’ll  just  be  told  “it’s  easier  for  us  to  send  it  to 
your  house  and  just  as  fast.” 

If  we  aren't  supposed  to  use  this  box,  why  is  it  on  the  form?  I  don’t  know  if  this 
idea  is  too  simple  but  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  just  eliminate  the  dang-blasted  box 
from  the  form? 

—  The  emergency  exit  in  the  cafeteria. 

WHY  WHEN  A  door  is  right  there  must  we  walk  an  extra  100  yards  to  get  to 
another  one?  After  all,  a  door  doesn’t  have  to  have  “emergency  exit”  printed  on  it 
to  be  used  in  an  emergency  —  does  it? 

—  The  advertising  for  the  Hollywood  Collectibles  Show. 

You  didn  t  hear  about  it?  Neither  had  I  until  the  day  after.  I  was  washing  my 
hands  in  the  washroom,  I  looked  up  and  there  it  was:  a  sign  telling  me  all  about 
the  show. 

WHO  PUTS  THIS  sign  in  the  washroom?  Washrooms  aren’t  known  for  their 
visibility.  They’re  usually  hidden,  tucked  away  in  some  comer.  Besides,  no  one 


goes  into  a  washroom  to  find  out  about  what’s  going  on  at  the  coUege. 

ut,  if  m  fact  you  do  fell  compelled  to  plaster  washrooms  with  advertisements 
put  them  where  someone  will  read  them,  on  the  inside  of  the  toilet  doors  Talk 
about  your  captivated  audience. 

—  The  lighting  in  the  IC  building. 

This  lighting,  or  lack  of  it,  fosters  all  kinds  of  perverted  behavior. 

—  The  washrooms  in  any  building. 

LOOK  UP. 

—  The  clocks  in  the  IC  building. 

You  have  to  get  within  10  feet  of  the  darned  things  to  be  able  to  discern  where 
the  big  and  little  hands  are  and  which  is  which. 

Again,  a  little  lighting  could  solve  the  problem. 

—  THE  HALLWAYS  IN  general. 

Why  are  they  so  narrow?  Is  the  administration  giving  us  the  “hobo’s  hurry”’  Or 
maybe  they’re  just  trying  to  protect  us  from  the  evils  that  lurk  in  these  shadowv 
depths. 

—  The  colors  in  any  building. 

Who  coordinated  these  colors?  Awk.  Gag  Cough 

YOU  SHOULD  BE  fired! 

1  —  benches  in  the  student  lounge  that  house  the  television  that  is  rarely  in 
the  area,  and  when  it  is,  it  doesn’t  transmit  television  programs.  But  that’s 
another  story.  Back  to  the  benches. 

Are  these  benches  supposed  to  be  comfortable?  Who  designed  them?  Could  you 
take  them  back  or  let  us  trade  them  in  on  some  Lazy  Boys? 

More  importantly,  however,  who  bought  them?  This  area  is  called  the  “student 
lounge."  You’re  supposed  to  lounge  in  a  lounge.  You  can’t  relax  on  those  benches. 

YOU  COULD  BE  fired,  too,  but  first  pick  up  the  Lazy  Boys  the  designer  is 
sending. 

—  The  railings  along  the  sidewalks  that  lead  from  the  walks  along  the  cafeteria 
to  the  west  parking  lots. 

Why  are  they  only  on  one  side  of  the  walk? 

Another  friend  suggested  they’re  for  handicapped  people.  No  way.  If  they  were 
wouldn’t  they  be  placed  all  over  the  campus?  Then  again,  CD  does  have  only  one 
handicapped  entrance. 

I  THOUGHT  THE  railings  served  to  keep  people  off  the  shabbily  manicured 
lawns,  but  why  would  CD  protect  only  the  left  side  lawn  sections?  I  don’t  know, 
but  it  blew  my  theory. 

Anyway,  what  purpose  do  these  railings  serve? 

—  Finally,  the  stupidest  of  all  the  stupid  things:  the  sign  in  the  SRC  building 
that  reads  “To  Instructional  Center.” 

THIS  SIGN  HANGS  from  the  ceiling  on  the  second  floor  of  the  SRC  Building, 
10  feet  away  from  the  IC. 

Now  tell  me,  if  you  get  within  10  feet  of  a  place  that  you  want  to  be  at,  don’t  you 
already  know  you’re  going  in  the  right  direction? 

Positive  reinforcement  maybe  —  I  don’t  know. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  whoever  cuts  the  grass  at  CD  should  also  be  fired. 


TIie  CRONENbERq  Report 


By  THOMAS  A.  CRONENBERG 
Two  years  after  their  initial  entrance 
into  the  national  parliament,  or 
Bundestag,  in  Bonn,  West  Germany’s 
Greens  me  moving  ever  further  toward 
legitimization  and  a  status  as  the 
fourth  major  political  force  next  to  the 
traditional  post-World  War  II  parties. 

Events  within  the  party  as  well  as 
the  position  of  the  traditional  parties  in 


reference  to  the  Greens  point  to  a  major 
role  for  them  in  the  future. 

Discussions  at  the  half-way  mark  of 
their  parliamentary  term  give  the 
clearest  indication  that  the  Greens  are 
moving  toward  a  more  traditional  party 
existence.  Rather  than  cling  to  then- 
novel  concept  of  replacing  their  entire 
batteries  of  representatives  every  two 
years,  Green  plenums  throughout  the 
republic  are  recognizing  the  merit  of  the 
more  traditional  four-year  system. 

THE  INNOVATIVE  LAWMAKERS 
realize  now  what  well-versed  politicians 
had  told  them  before  they  became  a 
force  in  Bonn’s  parliament  —  that  the 
concept  —  though  well-envisioned 
because  of  its  propensity  for  bringing 
fresh  blood  to  the  parliaments  and 
inhibiting  the  development  of  party 
mogols  who  stayed  on  for  years,  was 
actually  self-defeating  in  the  long  run. 

Greens  who  have  just  learned  the 
ropes  in  the  complex  Bonn  system  and 


who  have  had  the  chance  to  mellow 
from  their  ultra-anti-establishment 
stance  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  get  to 
work  with  the  enemies  from  the 
opposition,  must  soon  leave  the 
parliament  in  order  to  give  new  and 
similarly  green  legislators  the  chance  to 
come  onto  the  scene. 

Green  party  organizations  at  all 
governmental  levels  have  determined 
that  the  rotation  principle  has  to  go, 
and  that  the  politicians  presently 
holding  27  seats  in  Bonn’s  Bundestag 
must  leave  by  March  because  of  the 
public  mandate  which  had  alloted  each 
two,  not  four  years  in  parliament. 

Certain  Greens  —  typically  emphatic 
on  the  matter  —  refuse  to  go. 

WILLI  HOSS,  A  Green  representa¬ 
tive  from  Stuttgart,  will  return  to  work 
at  Daimler  Benz  in  March  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  second 
two-year  term,  which  has  been  refused 
by  the  national  party  organization. 


Particularly  vocal  and  nationally 
known  Greens  who  had  once  supported 
the  two-year  measure  are  now  looking 
to  continue  in  parliament. 

Figurehead  Petra  Kelly,  who  had  said 
“No  one  will  stay  glued  to  those 
chairs,”  in  1982  has  indicated  that  she 
“still  wants  to  stay”  despite  the  firm 
“no”  she  received  from  her  Bavarian 
home  party  base. 

Otto  Schilly,  the  controversial  lawyer 
who  defended  the  Bader-Meinhoff 
terrorists  in  the  1970s,  has  special 
reason  to  stay.  As  one  of  the  experts  in 
the  Green  party,  and  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  members  of  the  somewhat 
haphazardly  thrown  together  coterie, 
his  absence  would  be  particularly 
noticed. 

His  Dortmund  constituency  hopes  to 
petition  the  national  party  this  month, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  remain  in 
Parliament  the  next  two  years. 

Please  turn  to  page  1 4 
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By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN,  JR. 

I  was  at  a  party  the  other  night  and 
somebody  walked  off  with  my  lighter; 
that  really  bothered  me.  (Observation: 
Disposable  lighters  are  like  10-speed 
bikes.  They’re  always  changing  hands. ) 
So  I  got  to  thinking  about  all  kinds  of 
things  that  made  me  mad. 

After  about  12  minutes  of  my  loud, 
drunken,  slurred  speech,  everyone 
started  throwing  things  at  me  so  I  shut 
up,  but  when  I  got  home  I  started  to 
write  down  some  of  the  things  that  tick 
me  off. 


Opinion 


Laughlin’s  Lampoon 

u  get  extremely 


After  I  recovered  the  next  day  and 
was  able  to  see  again,  I  looked  over  the 
list  and  noticed  that  I  picked  up  a  lot  of 
my  pet  peeves- from  my  father.  I’m  sure 
a  lot  of  you  have  also  been  influenced 
by  your  parents. 

I  THINK  BY  now  that  it's  no  secret 
that  I  smoke,  so  a  lot  of  my  pet  peeves 
have  to  do  with  smoking. 

Like  I  can’t  stand  people  who  throw 
paper  into  ashtrays.  I’ve  started 
numerous  fires  this  way  myself,  one  of 
which  was  responsible  for  burning  down 
a  recruiting  center  in  Chaparral,  N.M. 

I  also  hate  it  when  the  cigarette 
sticks  to  my  lip  and  my  fingers  slide 
down  the  cigarette  and  get  burned  as 
they  reach  the  end.  When  you  finally 
get  the  cigarette  off  your  lip,  it  rips  off 
a  piece  of  skin  with  it. 

And  why  do  they  put  those  little, 
skinny  slots  in  black,  plastic  ashtrays? 
They  don’t  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

I  REALLY  ABHOR  the  fact  that 
mechanics  can  get  away  with  charging 
you  twice  as  much  as  they  gave  you  for 
an  estimate. 

Can  you  imagine  if  everyone  did  that. 


You  would  walk  into  a  barber  shop  with 
a  sign  out  in  front  that  said, 
“HAIRCUT  $8,”  but  after  the  barber’s 
finished  with  your  cut,  he  says,  “Well 
you  had  more  hair  than  I  thought,  so 
it’s  gonna  cost  you  $15  instead.” 

Speaking  of  cars,  why  does  everyone 
have  to  drive  10  mph  during  the  first 
snowfall?  Are  they  afraid  they're  going 
to  fall  off  the  side  of  the  road? 

Why  do  they  put  those  mirrors  that 
say,  “Objects  are  closer  than  they 
appear,”  on  cars?  Why  use  something 
that  doesn’t  work  right? 

My  car  broke  down  the  other  day  and 
a  friend  of  mine  lent  me  a  Volkswagon, 
and  I  found  out  that  I  really  hate  first 
gear. 

I  THINK  FUZZY  toilet  seat  covers 
are  a  communist  plot  to  masticate  the 
American  male. 

I  don’t  like  flimsy  tissues,  and 
without  my  getting  gross  and  explain¬ 
ing  why,  I  think  you  could  figure  that 
one  out  on  your  own. 

It  seems  like  every  roommate  I  have 
ever  had  has  had  an  inability  to  refill 
ice  cube  trays.  I  have  been  known  to 


violent  when  I  don’t  have 
ice  for  my  cheap  tequila. 

Why  is  it  that  the  moment  I  walk 
into  a  Bressler’s  ice  cream  parlor,  one  of 
their  sales  people  asks  me,  “Can  I  help 
you?”  C’mon.  there’s  33  flavors  to 
choose  from;  give  me  at  least  a  couple 
of  minutes  to  check  them  all  out. 

EVERYTIME  I  START  reading  an 
article  in  a  magazine,  the  story  always 
breaks  right  in  the  middle  of  a  word  so 
I  have  to  frantically  search  for  the  new 
page  while  trying  to  keep  the  first  page 
—  which  I  usually  lose  —  or  I  lose  my 
train  of  thought. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  New  Jersey? 
If  you  have,  then  maybe  you’re  like  me 
and  can’t  figure  out  why  they  refer  to  it 
as  "The  Garden  State”  on  their  license 
plates.  The  state  is  really  just  a 
garbage  dump  for  New  York! 

Speaking  of  state  mottos,  have  you 
ever  seen  Iowa’s?  “A  nice  place  to 
grow,”  declares  the  sign  as  you  cross 
over  the  border.  To  grow  what?  Com? 

Though  I  wouldn’t  call  it  a  pet  peeve, 
an  earth-shattering  question  has  been 
bothering  me  the  last  week  or  so. 

Where  is  Rescue  Baby? 
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What  is  your  pet  peeve? 


Tina  Lardizabal,  Bloomingdale: 
“When  men  ignore  women  during 
introductions.” 


Tina  Lardizabal 


Rick  Cesario,  West  Chicago:  “Litter- 
bugs  on  city  streets,  people  who  throw 
trash  out  of  their  car  onto  the  street.” 

Jennie  Hart,  Lombard:  “People  who 
walk  too  slow  in  the  hallway  and  block 
people  from  walking  faster.” 

Stephanie  Van,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Stu¬ 
dents  who  encourage  you  not  to  study 
in  order  to  lower  the  curve  on  an 
exam.” 

Beverly  Choutka,  Brookfield:  “Peo¬ 
ple  who  talk  too  much.” 

Shary  Wallace,  Wheaton:  “People 
who  cheat  on  tests.” 

Silvana  Dessi,  Forest  Park:  The 
weather  in  Illinois. 

Woodrow  Eiland,  Wheaton:  “People 
who  ask  the  same  question  over  and 
over  again.” 


Favors  smoking  ban 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  writing  this  in  reply  to  the 
editorial  in  the  Nov.  16  edition  of  the 
Courier  headlined  “Back  to  High 
School.” 

I  favor  Harold  McAninch’s  sugges¬ 
tion  on  enforcing  a  non-smoking  rule  in 
the  IC  Building.  Some  67  percent  of 
adults  are  non-smokers,  which  makes 
smokers  the  minority.  Why  should 
non-smokers  have  to  inhale  cigarette 
smoke  and  increase  the  chance  of 
getting  lung  cancer  just  so  the  minority 
can  pretend  to  be  mature  individuals? 

Having  the  IC  Building  a  non-smok¬ 
ing  area  is  not  going  back  to  high 
school.  Offices  in  San  Francisco  have 
non-smoking  sections,  as  do  restaurants 
and  airplanes,  and  I  haven’t  heard  any 
screaming  that  they’re  going  back  to 


Jon  Holic,  Westmont:  “When  the 
teachers  here  treat  you  like  you’re  still 
in  high  school.” 

Bonnie  Ague,  Naperville:  “Ignorant 
people.  They  usually  don’t  have 
consideration  for  others,  don’t  appreci¬ 
ate  someone  else’s  knowledge  or 
ability.” 


Debbie  Weiser 


Debbie  Weiser,  Lombard:  "Drunk 
drivers,  because  all  these  innocent 
people  are  being  killed.” 


the  days  of  high  school.  If  the  IC 
Building  becomes  a  non-smoking  area, 
plenty  of  areas  are  still  available  where 
smokers  can  destroy  their  lungs  and 
not  mine.  If  a  smoking  ban  ever 
becomes  a  reality  I’ll  be  able  to  walk 
down  the  halls  without  choking  on 
someone’s  cigarette  smoke.  We  should 
all  remember  that  the  surgeon  general 
has  determined  that  smoking  is  harmful 
to  one’s  health. 

Laura  A.  Cerne,  Oak  Brook 

Facilities  adequate 

To  the  Editor: 

College  of  DuPage  has  received 
several  awards  for  its  service  to  and 
accommodations  for  our  handicapped 
students. 

A  presidentially  appointed  accessi- 


Suzanna  Drever,  Naperville:  “Sexual 
abuse  of  children  and  animals.” 

Cindy  Waters,  Wheaton:  “People 
who  don’t  use  directional  signals  on 
their  cars  when  changing  lanes  or 
turning.” 

Lorenzo  Davis,  Chicago:  “When  I 
tell  a  young  lady  how  I  feel  and  she 
thinks  I’m  joking." 


Bruce  Flowers 

Bruce  Flowers,  Villa  Park:  “Bullies 
picking  on  little  kids.” 


since  spring  quarter,  1981,  which  meets 
each  quarter  during  the  academic  year 
(at  a  minimum)  and  whose  membership 
represents  each  constituency  group  of 
the  college,  including  students. 

All  construction  has  met  the  strictest 
federal  and  state  of  Illinois  codes  for 
handicapped  access.  The  health  and 
special  services  office  performs  myriad 
services  for  disabled  students  and  staff 
alike,  and  the  special  needs  coordinator 
is  regularly  available  to  assist  students 
and  faculty  in  the  process  of  effecting 
program  and  instructional  accessibility. 

We  are  confident  that  College  of 
DuPage  has  historically  been  appropri¬ 
ately  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our 
handicapped  people,  even  far  prior  to 
statutory  requirements,  as  well  as  is 
currently  in  compliance  with  federal 
and  state  mandates. 

K.A.  Harris, 
dean  of  student  affairs 

More  letters  on  page  1 1 

Kay  Taylor,  Lombard:  “People  who 

are  late.” 

Sandi  Mommaerts,  Hinsdale:  "Peo¬ 
ple  who  change  their  appearance  just  to 
please  someone  else,  and  people  always 
telling  me  to  do  my  homework  on 
time.” 


At  Schefske 


A1  Schefske,  Lombard:  “When 
things  don't  go  according  to  plan.” 

Adriana  Garcia,  Glendale  Heights: 
“When  someone  plays  with  their  gum.” 

Kevin  O’Shea,  Burr  Ridge:  “Women 
drivers.” 

Will  Riley,  Villa  Park:  “Political 
commercials.” 

Mike  Beauford,  Villa  Park:  “Villa 
Park.” 

Joney  Bariucci,  Glen  Ellyn:  “When 
people  blow  smoke  in  my  face." 

Joe  Sadinski,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Student 
council  boxes.” 

Sue  Wojcik,  Addison:  “When  people 
who  are  not  disabled  park  in  the  handi¬ 
capped  spaces." 


Student  Voice 
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Editorial  Board 


>  of  tbe  COURIER  editorial  board  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the  vews  of  students,  faculty  or  CD  admini¬ 
stration.  Signed  material  represents  the  opinion  of  the  author. 


Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 
R.  Kelley  Laughlin,  managing  editor 
Chris  Aiello,  contributing  editor 


We're  still  looking 

In  view  of  the  recent  flap  which  developed  at  Triton  college  concerning 
the  expenditure  of  some  $12,000  to  clean  and  deodorize  doormats,  we  feel 
justified  in  putting  our  two  cents  worth  in. 

Indeed,  $12,000  is  a  lot  of  money  to  be  shelling  out  in  order  to  boast  of  a 
“deem  house,”  but  the  fact  remains  that  someone  smelled  a  rat.  In  this 
case,  the  college’s  board  chairman,  Pascal  “Pat”  Naples,  allegedly  was  the 
offensive  rodent. 

While  colleges  aren’t  usually  considered  prime  sources  of  political 
patronage,  Naples  reportedly  abused  the  power  of  his  position,  handing 
out  “cheese”  in  the  form  of  high-money,  long-standing  contracts  to 
friends,  relatives,  and  even  friends  of  relatives.  The  operation  ran 
smoothly,  but  just  like  dead  bodies  under  Gacy’s  crawlspace,  the  stench 
was  certain  to  escape, 
escape. 

How  the  smell  evaded  Triton’s  student  newpaper,  we’re  not  sure.  Maybe 
they  didn’t  know  about  it,  or  possibly  were  prevented  from  exposing  it  by 
means  of  censorship. 

We  don’t  succumb  to  censorship  at  the  COURIER,  a  fact  for  which  we 
are  grateful.  Something  is  to  be  said  about  an  administrative  force  that 
won’t  stifle  free  expression.  We  don’t  know  how  the  Board  of  Trustees 
feels,  but  free  expression  implies  that  nothing  exists  which  could  be  found 
embarrassing  if  held  to  the  light.  We  applaud  you. 

Oh,  issues  still  pop  up  now  and  again,  but  none  as  severe  as  those 
dilemmas  which  Triton  must  deal  with.  This  doesn’t  mean  we  don’t 
investigate  —  we  do.  We  checked  out  just  how  much  CD  spends  to 
deodorize  doormats  and  found  out  that  the  college  spends  at  least  $12,000 
to  accomplish  the  task.  The  difference  here  is  that  we  pay  our  own 
custodians  to  make  the  mats  smell  nice. 

We  checked  out  why  the  bookstore  “rapes”  students  for  books  and 
found  that  massive  losses  were  incurred  while  the  bookstore  moved  from 
the  west  end  of  campus  to  the  IC  —  losses  exceeding  thousands  of  dollars. 
Then,  with  the  proof  on  the  table  that  they  couldn’t  trust  their  own 
employees,  the  bookstore  directors  went  to  an  outside  firm  and  paid  them 
$2,500  to  take  inventory.  No  cries  of  patronage,  please  —  the  inventory 
firm  used  was  in  no  way  related  to  the  director  of  auxilary  services. 

Why  are  we  telling  you  this? 

Basically  for  two  reasons.  One,  the  absence  of  censorship  implies  that 
the  administration  has  nothing  to  hide. 

Two,  we’re  still  looking. 

Solution  for  theft 


With  19  thefts  in  the  PE  locker  rooms  during  the  spring  and  summer 
quarters  and  nine  more  reported  throughout  the  building  this  quarter,  the 
PE-CRC  seems  to  be  an  open  invitation  to  petty  thieves. 

This  problem  is  compounded  by  the  lack  of  regular  patrols  and  the  fact 
that  many  people  use  cheap  locks  to  guard  their  valuables. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  discussed  lately  is  the  addition  of  a  security 
lock-up  for  personal  valuables,  but  it  seems  as  though  this  idea  can’t  get 
beyond  the  talking  stage. 

“The  cabinets  and  space  are  already  there,”  said  Thomas  N.  Usry,  chief 
of  public  safety.  “All  we  have  to  do  is  use  them.” 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  said  that  the  security  lock-up  is  a  good  idea 
that  will  have  to  be  looked  into,  and  Michael  R.  Bell,  supervisor  of  the  PE 
complex,  is  very  open  to  the  idea. 

With  all  the  rhetoric,  one  might  think  that  something  would  have  been 
done  by  now,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

How  many  more  students  need  to  have  personal  items  stolen  before  the 
administration  does  something? 

The  Oct.  5  issue  of  the  Courier  reported  that  “security  recommendations 
Ijave  been  made  to  the  PE  department  based  on  an  outside  consultant’s 
report  citing  19  locker  room  thefts”  from  the  spring  and  summer  quarters. 

However,  the  report  from  Security  Audit,  Inc.,  of  South  Holland,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  thefts. 

Apparently  our  reporter  was  duped,  while  thefts  continued  in  the 
PE-CRC 

We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  stop  talking  about  this  problem  and 
start  doing  something  about  it. 

The  control  center  in  the  PE  building  could  be  used  for  a  lock-up  with 
students  receiving  a  receipt  frQm  their  valuables  when  they  turn  them  in. 
To  discourage  the  theft  of  claim  tickets,  a  signature  could  be  required 
when  checking  items  in  and  out. 

Not  only  would  such  a  system  provide  a  physical  answer  to  the 
problem,  but  it  also  would  present  a  psychological  barrier  to  thieves  who 
probably  would  assume  —  without  having  to  go  through  the  check-in  desk 
—  that  nothing  of  value  is  available  for  them  to  steal. 


Non-smoker  gasps 


To  the  Editor: 

The  recent  Courier  featured  several 
articles  concerning  the  subject  of  a 
potential  ban  on  smoking  in  the  IC. 

Smoking,  as  a  right,  does  not  have 
the  same  privacy  as  living.  A  person 
has  the  right  to  live  and  no  restrictions 
are  imposed  on  that  right.  However,  all 
other  rights  may  be  exercised  only  as 
long  as  they  do  not  infringe  on  another 
person’s  right: 

Living  and  all  things  that  are 
naturally  required  to  live,  such  as 
breathing,  is  more  fundamental  than 
smoking.  The  nature  of  the  human 
beast  is  such  that  we  can  live  without 
smoking,  but  we  cannot  live  without 
breathing.  Thus,  the  solution  that  the 
editorial  board  suggested,  that  non- 
smokers  hold  their  breath,  -  is  not. 
acceptable. 

The  assertion  that  a  non-smoker  can 
breathe  in  a  smoke-filled  room  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  My  lungs  certainly 
do  not  seem  to  think  so.  Furthermore,  I 
do  not  want  to  have  the  decision  to 
smoke  or  not  smoke  made  for  me.  By 
breathing  smoke-filled  air,  I  am 
smoking  just  as  surely  as  if  I  were 
puffing  on  a  cigarette.  I  see  no  valid 
reason  why  anyone  should  be  permitted 
to  increase  my  risk  of  lung  cancer 
without  my  consent.  I  have  the  right  to 
live  and  not  be  harmed  by  anyone’s 
actions. 

I  would  also  address  the  assertion 
that  we  would  return  to  a  “high  school 
scenario”  by  prohibiting  smoking  in  the 
IC. 

Only  those  smokers  who  choose  to 
deal  with  the  ruling  in  an  immature 
manner  —  that  of  smoking  in  the 
restrooms  —  would  be  returning  to  a 
high  school  scenario.  The  rest  of  the 
school  population  would  deal  with  the 
problem  in  an  adult  manner,  either  by 
obeying  the  ruling  or  by  seeking  to 
change  the  ruling  through  established 
methods  and  channels.  Additionally, 
smokers  do  not  make  a  good  case  for 
themselves.  They  tend  to  leave  a  mess 
on  the  floor  wherever  they  go,  even 
though  numerous  ashtrays  and  garbage 
recepticles  are  placed  in  locations 
throughout  the  school.  This  behavior 
shows  that  many  smokers  here  do  not 
have  the  necessary  maturity  to  handle 
the  responsibilities  of  smoking. 

But,  I  would  say  that  prohibiting 
smoking  throughout  the  entire  IC  is 
also  not  an  acceptable  solution. 
Instead,  smoking  should  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  in  certain  areas  of  the  IC,  including 
all  of  the  restrooms  because  they  are 
poorly  ventilated  and  the  smoke  builds 
up  and  stays  in  those  rooms  for  hours. 
In  addition,  the  restrooms  were 
designed  for  relieving  certain  human 
conditions  that  we  all  must  tend  to  on 
occasion.  The  non-smoker  must  be 
exposed  to  extremely  uncomfoftable 
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ED.  NOTE:  For  those  of  you ■ 
hand  written,  our  reply  is  the  Si 
everyone  concerned  to  keep  thj 
grievance  or  concern,  then  that  s 
don’t  have  access  to  a  typewrit 
accommodate  most  requests. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  5,1 
normal  business  hours,  the  colle 
utilized.  We  realize  many  rug,, 
difficulty  reaching  us.  We  are 
alleviate  this  problem.  In  the  me, 
_ in  the  office,  feel  free  to  slip  ;  y 

conditions  caused  by  smokers  in  the 
restrooms  or  wait  until  the  middle  of 
class  to  step  out  when  the  smoke  in  the 
restroom  has  finally  cleared..  At 
present,  students,  staff,  and  faculty  can 
smoke  in  the  halls.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  smokers  cannot  wait  the  few 
minutes  that  it  takes  to  relieve 
themselves  and  get  into  the  hallway  to 
light  up.  ■ 

I  suggest  that  smokers  need  to  grow 
up,  think  of  other  people’s  rights,  and 
show  some  consideration  for  those 
rights.  Only  then  can  we  come  to  an 
adequate  compromise. 

Judi  L.  Jarmula,  Carol  Stream 


SG  represents 

To  the  Editor: 

As  the  student  president,  I  would 
like  to  clear  up  a  common  misunder¬ 
standing  about  student  government. 
Many  students  think  that  SG  should 
sponsor  more  dances  and  “fun  things 
to  do”  on  campus.  SG  is  not  set  up  to 
provide  dances,  concerts,  spring  trips  to 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  and  many  other 
activities.  This  is  the  function  of  student 
activities. 

SG  exists  to  provide  student 
representation  to  the  administration. 
As  the  president,  my  job  is  to  act  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  student 
body.  I  bring  student  concerns  directly 
to  H.D.  McAninch,  president  of  the 
college,  at  his  montly  advisory 
meeting.  I  also  attend  each  Board  of 
Trustees’  meeting. 

All  SG  directors  serve  on  college-wide 
committees  concerned  with  such  topics 
as  food  prices  in  the  vending  machines 
and  the  validity  of  students’  campus 
traffic  appeals.  By  having  SG  members 
on  these  committees,  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  faculty  hear  the  perspectives 
of  these  students. 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  SG  in  saying 
that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  SG  — 
representing  the  student  body  —  is 
being  upheld. 

Ron  Strum,  student  president 

Teachers  should  care 

To  the  Editor: 

Teachers  are  one  group  that  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  on  strike. 

When  teachers  strike  and  schools 
shut  down,  a  lot  of  problems  arise. 

Students  (especially  young  children) 
can  easily  get  the  impression  that 
school  isn’t  important  because  it’s 
always  being  cancelled.  The  child  may 
compare  school  with  a  television 
program  that  is  often  preempted  by  a 
football  game  or  political  debate. 
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Dance  clubs  cater  to  under  21  crowd 


By  CHARLES  VENTURA 

One  big  problem  plaguing  high  school  graduates  is  having  a  good  time.  Most 
teens  want  to  grow  socially  by  meeting  older  people  and  going  to  clubs  for 
entertainment. 

Unfortunately  one  usually  has  to  be  twenty-one  years  old  just  to  see  a  band, 
dance  and  meet  people. 

Some  people  have  ways  of  getting  into  these  places  illegally,  while  others  find 
themselves  at  a  stand  still  during  a  major  growing  period  in  their  life.  Bummer! 

WITHIN  THE  LAST  couple  of  years,  along  with  the  health  and  fitness  fads, 
non-alcohol  clubs  have  opened  up  nationally.  This  idea  originated  from  sunny  and 
healthy  California.  These  club9  serve  natural  fruit  juices,  soft  drinks,  water  and 
sometimes  munchies. 

Mars  Bar,  as  boldly  printed  on  the  building’s  marquis,  is  located  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  Rush  and  Delaware,  just  a  few  blocks  west  of  Water  Tower 
Place.  The  hours  are  10  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  and  admission  is  $5  until  4  a.m.  when  it  drops 
to  $4.  This  might  seem  steep  but  the  club  doesn’t  make  much  money  from  drink 
profits,  like  an  alcohol-serving  bar  would. 

“WE  WANTED  TO  put  a  ‘new  music’  club  for  people  18  and  over  in  this  area  of 
town  because  it  needed  it.”  said  Peter,  one  of  three  managers. 

Another  manager,  Bernard,  went  on  to  say,  “There  are  a  lot  of  tourists  who  look 
for  entertainment  in  this  area  of  town  because  it’s  close  to  the  heart  of  the  city  and 
safe  for  the  most  part.  It’s  a  taste  of  some  of  the  underground  jnusic  and  modem 
dance  music  that  you  normally  have  to  travel  to  the  punk  and  new  wave  clubs  in 
remote,  isolated  parts  of  town  to  see  and  hear.” 

THE  CLUB’S  DJ  Butler,  a.k.a.  “Animal  DJ”  is  one  of,  if  not  the  best,  young 
spinners  in  town. 

The  club’s  entertainment  booking  manager,  Scott  Brown,  a  management  major 
at  Columbia  College  in  Chicago,  said  “I’m  interested  in  booking*  ‘new  music’  bands 
that  are  original.” 

Scott  has  formed  Gnarly  Productions  which  puts  together  shows  with  one  or 
more  bands,  and  some  shows  are  for  all  ages. 

THE  BUILDING  IS  estimated  to  be  thirty  years  old.  The  basement,  formerly 
the  legendary  “Jazz  Showcase,"  is  now  linked  with  Mars  Bar  and  opens  up  if  the 
dance  floor  and  seating  capacity  upstairs  gets  filled. 

“We  (the  three  young  owner-managers)  did  95  percent  of  the  renovating  and 
remodeling  ourselves,”  said  Bernard.  “With  just  a  few  thousand  dollars  we  made 
this  an  original  and  unique  club.” 

He  gives  all  business  majors  this  advice,  “Do  it  and  do  it  yourself.” 

UNFORTUNATELY,  DUE  TO  city  building  inspections  and  city  ordinance,  the 
building  will  be  demolished  in  six  months  because  of  gradual  decay.  So,  I  would 
truly  recommend  that  you  “slam  down”  into  the  city  and  check  it  out,  especially 
people  who  are  eighteen  and  like  to  dance. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT’S  NOV.  30  video  dance  night  drew  a  disap¬ 
pointingly  small  crowd. 


Another  club  that  serves  no  alcohol  for  people  18  and  over  is  Club  Medusa.  It  is 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Chicago  at  3257  N.  Sheffield,  just  three  blocks 
south  of  Wrigley  Field  and  one  block  north  of  Belmont.  There  is  no  club  sign 
outside  of  the  building  or  address  numbers,  you  just  have  to  ask  someone  or  watch 
and  see  where  people  are  entering  at  a  moderate  rate. 

IT’S  ONLY  OPEN  on  Fridays,  Saturdays  and  occasionally  on  holidays.  Cover  is 
$3  for  members  on  Friday;  $4  for  non-members,  and  the  club  is  open  from  11  p.m. 
to  7:30  a.m.  On  Saturday  cover  is  $4  and  $5,  respectively  and  the  club  is  open  from 
midnight  until  8:30  a.m.  Membership  forms  are  available  at  the  door,  filled  out  and 
processed  for  acceptance  immediately.  Once  accepted  one  must  pay  an  annual  fee 
of  $10. 

The  building  is  aged  at  roughly  100  years,  and  has  some  gaslight  fixtures  which 
were  probably  installed  after  the  Chicago  fire. 

THE  CLUB’S  AMBIENCE  changes  constantly  with  various  street 
performances  like  breakdancers,  theatrical  art,  performance  art,  slide  and  reel 
projections,  furniture,  plants,  and  other  interesting  happenings. 

The  music  on  Friday  nights  is  danceable  punk,  new  wave  and  some  soul 
provided  by  Bud  Sweet  who  is  considered  one  of  the  top  “progressive  music”  djs  in 
Chicago.  On  Saturdays  Mark  Stephens  is  the  DJ  with  continuous  hot  mixes. 

Occasionally  the  club  features  local  and  international  bands  that  play  original 
modem  music. 

NO  DRESS  CODE  applies  and  people  come  dressed  casually  some  wearing  jeans 
and  flannel  shirts,  others  wearing  tuxedos  and  some  in  shorts  and  t-shirts,  (the 
way  it  ought  to  be,  right?)  You  can  also  go  wildly  chic  or  punk. 

The  club’s  crowd  is  very  cultured  and  entertains  aspiring  artists.  Many 
professional  and  non-professional  dancers,  models,  artists,  photographers,  and 
musicians  appreciate  the  exotic  atmosphere. 

Club  Medusa  last  month  celebrated  its  one  year  anniversary  but  actually  opened 
October  of  1983. 

Clubs  like  these  allow  people  over  18  to  have  fun  and  entertainment  without  the 
temptation  of  alcohol  around.  Maybe  someone  will  get  smart  and  open  up  a  club  like 
these  in  “Suburbia  —  land  of  the  living  dead.” 

SPLICE  WISHES  YOU 
A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


Always  happening  at  the  zoo 


By  CRAIG  A.  RICE 
’Twas  the  day  after  Christmas 
And  all  through  the  house, 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring, 

Not  even  a  cus-cus. 


&  A.  &  A.  &  Jl&  JLm&  JL  JL 

HAVE  A  NIGHT  ON  THE  TOWN 
THAT’S  A  NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER 


The  cabbage  patch  dolls 
Were  strewn  without  care, 

And  the  Christmas  tree  lights 
Blinked  in  despair. 

Hey  -  where  is  everybody?  At  Brookfield  Zoo,  Virginia. 

At  the  zoo?  But,  it  s  cold  out;  and  there’s  snow  on  the  ground. 

Virginia  -  Brookfield  Zoo  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p  m 
with  over  2,000  animals  from  some  650  species. 

The  zoo  has  24  major  exhibits,  63  buildings,  3  restaurants,  a  choo-choo  train,  a 
children  s  zoo  and  400  picnic  benches  —  what  more  could  one  want?  And  yes, 
Virginia,  there  is  a  cus-cus. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  first  “zoo  without  bars”  in  the 
United  States,  which  opened  in  1934  as  the  Chicago  Zoological  Park  in  Brookfield. 

Today,  Brookfield  Zoo  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  zoos  in  the  world. 

And  yes,.  Virginia,  there  are  many  things  to  do  during  the  winter. 

For  starters,  you  can  meet  -  who  else  -  Santa  Claus,  and  his  real-live  reindeer 
m  the  Children's  Zoo  on  Sunday,  Dec.  16,  from  11  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  or  “brunch"  with 
him  in  the  Safari  Lodge  at  10  a.m. 

And  for  kids  of  all  ages,  there  is  “Magic  in  the  Night.”  From  Dec.  15  through 
19,  Brookfield  Zoo  will  be  open  from  5  till  8:30  p.m.  and  will  transform  into  a 
wonderland  of  twinkling  lights. 

The  zoo  will  host  a  variety  of  entertainment  those  five  nights,  including 
magicians,  musicians,  jugglers,  four-foot  ice  sculptures,  storytellers  and  elves 
decorating  ornaments  in  their  workshop. 

Admission  to  the  zoo  is  free  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

And  who  could  forget  Olga’s  Christmas  party?  Olga,  23,  is  the  oldest  wairus  in 
any  zoo.  She  will  put  on  her  Christmas  wreath  and  enjoy  a  tree-trimming  ceremony 
(with  fish  as  ornaments)  on  Dec.  14  at  10  a.m. 

Many  of  the  exhibits  have  moved  indoors  for  the  winter,  and  others  are 
permanently  housed  indoors,  where  people  can  visit  such  exotic  places  as  Asian, 
African  and  South  American  jungles  in  Tropic  World,  the  Australian  Outback  in 
Australia  House,  and  the  Sahara  Desert  and  the  Canadian  Rockies  in  Predator 
Ecology. 

Tropic  World,  the  zoo’s  newest  exhibit,  is  the  largest  zoo  exhibit  building  in  the 
world  and  houses  three  separate  replica  jungles  with  several  species  of  primates  in 
each. 


What’s  that,  Virginia?  Well,  you’ll  just  have  to  go  to  the  zoo  to  find  out  what  a 
cus-cus  is. 
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For  a  complete  evening  of  dining 
and  entertainment  you  have  two  choices... 


Chicago*  original 
Modlavl  Dinner  ThaaCro 


Chicago  I  blggOMt 
Chuck  Nbfsn 
Ihmrn  Opry  Homo 


Just  mlnutos  from  tha  loop 
2122  West  Lawrence  Avenue 
in  Chicago 

Ph.  (312)  275-8400 


Jmt  nilnutm  from  O'Hara 

V3S1  West  Irving  Park  Road 
In  Schiller  Park 


Ph.  (312)  671-6644 


Both  establishments  offer  your  group  a  six  course  dinner, 
unlimited  service  of  beer  and  wine,  and  unlimited  courses  of 
contemporary  nyisicai-comedy  entertainment,  all  within  an 
enticing  environment... for  as  little  as  $18.00  per  person. 
For  group  discounts,  contact:  Group  Sales  Coordinator 
Sandy  Mangen  6284X304 
Call  us  for  a  complete  brochure. 


DON’T 

STOP 

NOW! 


COMPLETE  YOUR  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE 

If  you  have  2  years  of  college,  there  is  a  way  you  can 
complete  your  BA  degree  right  here  in  the  western 
suburbs.  National  College  of  Education  offers  a  variety 
of  degree  concentrations  to  meet  your  needs  and 
interests.  Academic  programs  include: 

Education  K-9 
Special  Education 
Learning  disabled 
Emotionally  disturbed 
Human  Services 
Gerentology 

Classes  at  Highland  Hills  in  Lombard.  For  information 
call  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions. 

691-9390 


Mail  to: 

Michael  W.  Louis 

School  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

Name 

National  College  of  Education 

25361  Glen  Park  Rd.  K 

Lombard,  IL  60148  _/J_ 

City 

* 

State 

Phone 

.Zip. 
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Holiday  trivia  test 


6.  Who  carved  the  roast  beast  in 
Whoville  on  Christmas? 

7. - Who  was  the  voice  of  the  snowman 
in  “Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed  Reindeer?” 

8.  Johnny  Whittaker,  former  star  of 
"Family  Affair,”  played  the  title  role  in 
this  holiday  drama. 

9.  Bing  Crosby  originally  sang 
"White  Christmas”  in  this  film. 

10.  The  names  of  the  three  elves  who 
sang  in  a  cartoon  that  preceded  the 
“Suzie  Snowflake”  cartoon  on  "Garfield 
Goose,” 

Answers  on  page  7 


1.  Who  said,  “Bumbles  bounce!” 

2.  This  movie  featured  Fred  Astaire 
as  a  Santa  who  saved  marriages  and 
started  romances.  Gary  Burghoff, 
formerly  of  MASH,  co-starred. 

3.  Bing  Crosby  sang  “Toora  a  loora  a 
loora”  to  Barry  Fitzgerald  in  this 
holiday  classic. 

4.  Glen  Campbell  was  the  voice  of 
Kris  Kringle  in  this  animated  special. 

5.  Name  the  actress  and  actor  who 
assumed  the  James  Stewart  and  Donna 
Reed  roles  in  this  modem  remake  of 
“It’s  a  Wonderful  Life.” 


Lights  out  on  ‘Patrol’ 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

Dear  Cousin  Roger, 

I  remember  what  you  told  me  a  long  time  ago  when  I  decided  to  get  into  this 
movie  review  business.  You  said  I’d  get  a  chance  to  write  about  and  comment  on 
some  great  films.  Opportunity  was  laid  before  me. 

But  you  didn’t  warn  me  strongly  enough  about  the  real  low-rent  flicks  that  I’d 
be  assigned  to  see.  You  know,  stimulating  pictures  like  “Frankenstein  meets  the 
Gila  Monster”  or  “Mr.  Jones  Goes  to  Saturn.”  I’d  call  this  a  kind  of  Chinese  water 
torture  for  the  eyes. 

RIGHT  NOW  I’M  watching  the  closing  credit  for  a  non-film  called,  “Night 
Patrol.”  At  this  point,  the  theater  is  empty,  and  has  been  for  the  past  half-hour. 

The  patrons,  all  two-dozen  of  them,  must  have  thought  I  was  some  sort  of 
imbecile  for  sticking  around  while  they  were  leaving.  The  way  I  figure  it, 
somebody’s  got  to  tell  them  what  an  awful  movie  this  is,  and  staying  until  the 
bitter  end  is  the  only  way  I  know  how. 

I  should  have  known  this  flick  would  be  a  turkey  just  by  looking  at  the 
newspaper  ads  and  seeing  who’s  in  it.  The  first  name  that  struck  me  was  Billy 
Barty,  the  midget  actor  who  began  in  films  almost  fifty  years  ago  when  he  was 
just  three  feet  tall.  He’s  grown  a  few  inches  since  then,  though. 

LINDA  BLAIR  HAS  a  role  in  this  picture,  too.  She  is  the  gal  who  used  to  spit 
up  pea  soup  at  her  mother  in  “The  Exorcist.”  I  think  her  career  has  gone  downhill. 

You  probably  remember  Pat  Paulsen,  the  fellow  who  used  to  run  for  president  on 
the  old  “Smothers  Brothers  Show.”  In  “Night  Patrol,”  he  portrays  a  veteran  cop 
who  spends  more  time  in  the  back  seat  of  his  squad  car  with  hookers  than  being  on 
duty.  Maybe  Paulsen  should  have  stuck  to  politics. 

BUT  THE  “STAR”  of  this  mess  is  Murray  Langston,  and  his  greatest  claim  to 
fame  was  appearing  on  “The  Gong  Show”  as  a  comedian  with  a  shopping  bag  over 
his  head.  Recognized  as  the  “Unknown  Comic”  on  that  program,  Langston’s  forte 
was  silly  puns,  old-hat  vaudeville  jokes  and  bathroom  humor. 

In  fact,  this  film  stops  in  the  middle  of  everything  to  feature  him  in  his 
nightclub  routine.  This  brings  out  what  can  be  called  a  plot  to  this  movie,  as 
someone  disguised  as  the  “Unknown  Comic”  begins  a  rash  of  saloon  robberies. 

Just  seeing  pictures  like  this  makes  my  job  at  the  Courier  a  little  tougher,  even 
though  they  say  I  do  okay  with  my  work.  I’m  glad  that  flicks  like  “Night  Patrol” 
come  along  only  once  in  a  while,  however. 

But  I  can’t  wait  for  the  Christmas  films  to  come  out  —  even  though  you 
probably  know  more  about  them  than  I  do.  “2010”  sounds  good  to  me  and  the 
Clint  Eastwood/Burt  Reynolds  film,  “City  Heat”  probably  will  be  a  big  winner  at 
the  box-office. 

Well,  I  guess  I  better  go  home  and  write  my  story.  It  will  be  the  last  one  before 
the  holiday  break.  But  I  don’t  know  what  I  can  say  about  “Night  Patrol”  that 
could  be  worthwhile.  Maybe  I  should  write  about  something  else. 

Sincerely,  your  pal, 
Tom. 

Holiday  classics  or  tired  reruns? 


While  wrapping  gifts  that  represent 
the  credit  limit  on  the  Visa  card,  one 
can  turn  on  the  television  and  learn 
about  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas. 
Unfortunately,  not  many  new  holiday 
movies  qualify  as  classics,  so  the  old 
films  will  have  to  suffice. 

BILLBOARD'STOP 
10VIDEO  RENTALS 


The  most  aired  holiday  movies  from 
Thanksgiving  to  New  Year’s  day  are  as 
follows: 

1.  “It’s  a  Wonderful  Life” 

Anyone  who  has  not  seen  at  least  an 
excerpt  of  this  Jimmy  Stewart 
tearjerker  has  either  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  avoid  it,  or  else  does  not 
own  a  television.  Justly  considered  by 
many  to  represent  the  finest  in  holiday 
entertainment,  this  movie  airs  from  15 
to  25  times  during  the  holiday  season. 


1  Romancing  The  Stone 

2  Grey  stoke:  The  Legend  of  Tarzan, 
Lord  of  The  Apes 


2  “Miracle  on  34th  Street 
Yes,  Natalie,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus. 
The  movie  has  aged  a  little  and  has 
suffered  through  some  mediocre  re¬ 
makes,  but  the  original  stands  the  test 
of  time. 


3  Splash 

4  Against  All  Odds 

* 

5  Firestarter 

6  Moscow  on  the  Hudson 

7  Sixteen  Candles 

8  Never  Cry  Wolf 

9  Yentl 

10  Footloose 

_ , 


3.  “Christmas  Carol” 

Another  in  the  Frazier  Thomas 
school  of  Family  Classics,  any  version 
of  this  Christmas  nightmare  will  send 
chills  up  the  spine  of  the  most 
outspoken  Christmas  cynic. 

4.  “White  Christmas” 

This  flick  produced  more  than  just 
one  good  song,,  but  Bing’s  rendering  of 
the  title  tune  is  still  the  best  reason  to 
watch. 

5.  “Bell’s  of  St.  Mary’s” 

Bing  scores  again.  This  time  he  dons 
his  vestments  and  turns  in  one  of  his 
many  moving  performances  as  the 
priest  who  saves  the  day. 


Holiday  films  feature  war,  gangsters 


Passage  to  India  —  drama,  starring 
Judy  Davis,  Peggy  Ashcroft  &  Alec 
Guineas.  The  story  of  love  and  class 
struggle  in  1928  India. 

Starman  —  romance/adventure,  star¬ 
ring  Jeff  Bridges  and  Karen  Allen.  The 
story  of  an  alien  who  clones  the  body  of 
a  widow’s  recently  deceased  husband. 

Micki  and  Maude  —  romance/come- 
dy,  starring  Dudley  Moore,  Amy  Irving 
and  Anne  Reinking.  A  lawyer  must 
survive  the  confusion  that  arises  when 
both  his  wife  and  his  girlfriend  become 
pregnant. 

Missing  in  Action  —  action/adven- 
ture,  starring  Chuck  Norris,  M.  Emmet 
Walsh,  and  Lenore  Kasdorf.  A  former 
POW  attempts  to  free  MIA’s  from 
Vietnam  prison  camps. 

Johnny  Dangerously  —  comedy, 
starring  Michael  Keaton,  Joe  Piscopo, 
and  Marilu  Henner.  The  story  of  a 
top-flight  gangster  in  1930  who  is 


framed  for  murder  by  a  fellow  gangster. 

2010  —  science  fiction,  starring  Roy 
Scheider  and  John  Lithgow.  The 
long-awaited  sequel  to  2001:  A  Space 
Odyssey.  In  this  film,  astronauts  make 
contact  with  alien  life. 

The  Killing  Fields  —  adventure/ 
drama,  starring  Sam  Waterson,  Haing 
S.  Ngor,  and  John  Malkovich.  The 
story  of  two  men’s  friendship  set 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  war  in 
Cambodia  in  1975. 

City  Heat  —  Action/mystery,  star¬ 
ring  Clint  Eastwood,  Burt  Reynolds 
and  Jane  Alexander.  Clint  is  a 
lieutenant  In  1933  Kansas  City  who 
doesn’t  like  private  dicks  like  Burt. 

Dune  —  science  fiction  starring  Kyle 
MacLachlan,  Sean  Phillips,  Jose  Ferrer, 
and  Sting.  Adapted  from  Frank 
Herbert’s  successful  novel,  the  movie 
tells  of  a  confrontation  of  good  and  evil 
on  the  futuristic  planet  Arrakis. 
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Carson  reigns  over  late  night  TV 

D..  TTTT  IP  DDTnrn  j-_  _  >.  ,  ,  .  ^ 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

NBC  has  suffered  the  humiliation  of 
last  place  programming  in  past  years, 
but  they  have  never  failed  in  the  area  of 
late  night  entertainment. 

Despite  a  healthy  competitor  in  Ted 
Koppel,  Johnny  Carson  reigns  supreme 
over  this  territory. 

JOHNNY  LOOKS  TIRED  lately 
though.  Maybe  that  explains  the  eight 


to  be  predictable.  This  show  provokes 
feelings  of  security  more  than  laughter, 
providing  the  perfect  antidote  for 
nightmares  and  unidentified  noises. 

Doc  Severinson  and  the  band  provide 
•  top  notch  jazz,  and  occasionally  treat 
the  audience  to  a  featured  performance 
by  one  of  the  band  members. 

Ed  McMahon  provides  the  laugh 


track  and  also  serves  as  a  good  target 
for  Carson’s  humor.  Despite  his  grating 
personality,  he  and  Carson  wouldn’t 
succeed  alone. 

Johnny’s  Best  Guest  List:  Jimmy 
Stewart,  Charles  Nelson  Reilly,  Joan 
Embry,  Jim  Fowler,  animals,  Peter 
Strauss,  Howie  Mandel,  Robert  Blake, 
and  Tony  Randall. 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  FT.  LAUDERDALE  •  HOUSTON  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  • 
KNOXVILLE  •  MEMPHIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SAN  DIEGO  •  TAMPA 
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to  ten  weeks  of  vacation  time,  the 
four-day  work  weeks,  and  the  pauses  in 
the  monologue  that  happen  with 
increasing  frequency. 

He  is  able  to  calm  a  nervous  guest 
with  a  single  smile,  quicker  than  a  bolt 
of  laughter  from  Ed  McMahon,  and 
more  experienced  than  the  vaudeville 
comedians  he  refuses  to  abandon. 

THE  TONIGHT  SHOW  stands  as 
a  tower  of  network  ratings  success  amid 
the  rubble  of  its  lesser  competitors. 

The  monologue  won’t  make  anyone 
bust  his  stitches,  except  maybe  Ed 
McMahon,  who  seems  like  an  android 
programmed  for  canned  laughter.  Those 
opening  jokes  simply  last  too  long  and 
“how  funny  is  it?” 

NOT  VERY,  BUT  then  one  does  not 
watch  the  Tonight  Show  for  inventive 
comedy.  People  watch  for  Johnny. 

He’s  an  expert  listener  and  tactful 
interviewer.  He  does  not  interrogate 
like  Joan  Rivers,  nor  does  he  humiliate 
like  Letterman. 

The  pace  of  the  show  is  so  steady  as 
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Shut  Up,  Ed 


New  ‘Vice’  slick 
video  drama 

By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 

In  the  age  of  MTV  attention  spans, 
NBC’s  “Miami  Vice,”  is  a  slickly 
conceived  action-drama  aimed  at  view¬ 
ers  who  have  grown  increasingly 
familiar  with  music-video  imagery  and 
storylines. 

“Miami  Vice”  stars  two  handsome, 
impeccably  fashioned  undercover  cops, 
Sonny  Crockett  (Don  Johnson)  and 
Ricardo  Tubbs  (Philip  Michael  Thom¬ 
as),  as  they  pursue  crazed,  machine- 
gun-wielding,  Central  American  drug 
dealers  in  the  greater  Miami  Beach 
area. 

UNLIKE  TRADITIONAL  shoot-em- 
up  cop  shows,  “Miami  Vice”  doesn’t 
assume  a  lazy  or  disinterested  TV 
viewer. 

Character  and  plot  development  in 
“Miami  Vice"  is  accomplished  visually 
as  tight  and  creative  editing,  direction 
and  special  effects  are  accompanied  by 
the  beat  of  today’s  best  top-forty 
music. 


'  This  chick  is  some  kind  of  limber! 1 


“MIAMI  VICE”  LOOKS  and  sounds 
good.  Its  utilization  of  feature-film 
techniques  and  original-artist  sound¬ 
track  make  “Vice”  viewing  a  refreshing 
experience  if  only  because  one  realizes  it 
kept  another  Aaron  Spelling  production 
from  airing. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  show  suc¬ 
ceeds  on  a  surface-like  visceral  level, 
Crockett's  and  Tubb’s  dialogue  has 
been  exorcised  to  a  bare  minimum  of 
hip-speak  utterances  like: 

“Are  we  gonna  pop  this  guy  or 
what?” 


“WHAT  I  AM  is  here,  what  I’m  not 
is  leaving!” 

And  my  favorite: 

“This  chick  is  some  kinda  limber!” 
WITH  SUCH  MINIMAL  character 


insight  offered  via  the  script,  exchanges 
like  the  above  do  little  to  endear 
viewers  to  the  show’s  personalities. 

Budgeted  at  over  $1  million  per 
episode,  “Miami  Vice’s”  exotic  set¬ 
tings,  expansive  production  values  and 
good  sounds  are  not  enough  to  excuse 
cardboard  characterizations  and  con¬ 
trived  plotlines. 

The  emotional  realism  and  impact  of 
shows  likes  “Hill  Street  Blues”  stems 
from  the  viewer’s  genuine  belief  in  the 
characters  and  situations.  While  early 
“Vice”  episodes  emphasized  specific 
insecurities  of  Crockett  and  Tubbs, 
recent  efforts  have  featured  action  over 
emotion.  A  viewer  bond  of  caring  and 
interest  in  “Vice’s”  characters  is 
unlikely  under  these  circumstances. 

NBC  has  committed  to  “Miami  Vice” 


for  a  full  season  realizing  the  show’s 
potential  despite  current  dismal  rat¬ 
ings.  Considering  the  show’s  unique 
visual  style,  it  certainly  deserves  a 
chance  for  success. 

However,  unless  creator  and  producer 
Michael  Mann  develops  more  meaning¬ 
ful  plot  situations  and  dialogue, 
“Miami  Vice”  will  remain  a  show  that 
promised  much  more  than  it  delivered. 
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Callaway  —  a  class  act 

By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 

Presided  over  by  Chicago's  most  thorough  broadcast  interviewer, 
WTTW-C hannel  ll’s  “Chicago  Tonight”  offers  late-night  TV  viewers  a  locally 
produced,  issues-oriented,  program  alternative  to  ABC’s  “Nightline.” 

As  the  name  implies,  “Chicago  Tonight,”  at  10:30  p.m.  Monday  through 
Thursday,  emphasizes  local  personalities  and  policy. 

Chicago  s  politicians,  business  bureaucrats  and  media  celebrities  routinely  face 
off  to  a  round-table  forum  with  veteran  Chicago  journalist  John  Callaway.  A 
smattering  of  national  and  book-tour  entries  receive  coincidental  coverage. 

BUT  “CHICAGO  TONIGHT”  works  because  of  John  Callaway,  not  its  choice 
of  subject  matter. 

Each  interview  situation  is  maximized  as  the  well-prepared  Callaway  coaxes, 
cajoles  and  sometimes  confronts  his  guests  into  answering  his  questions  sincerely. 

MORE  THAN  ONE  guest  in  “Chicago  Tonight's”  six-month  history  has 
become  visibly  unsettled  by  Callaway's  persistence  in  seeking  honest  answers. 

A  pre-election  Charles  Percy  interview  left  the  normally  lucid  senator  struggling 
defensively  to  answer  questions  that  had  surprisingly  never  been  asked  during  the 
long  campaign. 

NOTING  THAT  PERCY  was  running  on  his  record  of  support  for  President 
Reagan,  Callaway  tersely  asked  what  this  administration’s  five  greatest  foreign 
policy  diplomatic  achievements  were.  A  startled  Percy  haltingly  replied  "the 
buildup  of  the  nation’s  defense”  and  the  “invasion  of  Grenada,”  to  which  Callaway 
expressed  his  disbelief. 

Other  more  wary  and  reticent  guests,  like  WLS-radio  disc-jockey  Larry  Lujack, 
receive  a  more  pampered  approach.  While  Lujcak  restlessly  squirmed,  Callaway 
subtly  assured  him  that  he  wasn’t  alone  expressing  his  fears  about  the  meaning  of 
life. 

DESPITE  CALLAWAY’S  PRESENCE,  “Chicago  Tonight”  has  failed  to  ignite 
viewer  interest,  in  part  because  of  the  diversity  of  topics,  limited  production  and 
promotion  dollars. 

Consistent  viewing  patterns  are  difficult  to  establish  with  a  show  that,  unlike 
“Nightline,”  might  feature  a  Steve  Dahl-Garry  Meier  interview,  an  examination  of 
the  federal  deficit,  and  a  debate  over  the  appointment  of  Chicago  school  board 
members,  all  in  one  week. 

Viewer  video  and  phone-in  questioning  and  the  addition  of  videotaped  subject 
summaries  introducing  each  show  has  helped  counter  the  talk  show’s  staid 
production  appearance. 

“Chicago  Tonight”  could  become  a  late-night  TV  staple  if  viewers  display  the 
slightest  increased  interest. 

Publicly,  Channel  11  executives  have  expressed  satisfaction  with  "Tonight’s” 
small  audience,  confidently  indicating  the  show’s  popularity  will  grow.  Let’s  hope 
they’re  saying  the  same  thing  privately. 


Science-fiction  show  fades 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

Television  has  not  been  a  welcome 
place  for  science-fiction  lately,  particu¬ 
larly  for  space  adventures  with  Star 
Wars-like  special  effects. 

Take  for  example,  ABC’s  "Battlestar 
Galactica,”  a  show  which  premiered 
amid  much  hoopla  in  the  fall  of  1978. 
“Galactica”  boasted  top-notch  special 
effects  and  was  designed  to  capitalize 
on  the  massive  “Star  Wars”  craze  that 
was  sweeping  the  nation  then. 

HOWEVER  THE  PROGRAM  never 
caught  fire  in  the  Nielsen  ratings,  and 
because  of  the  show’s  expensive  price 
tag  (reportedly  over  $1  million  per 
episode),  “Galactica”  temporarily  faded 
away  the  following  spring. 

Could  the  same  fate  be  awaiting  “V 
—  The  Series,”  a  show  gifted  with  an 
advantageous  night  and  time  (Ch.  5, 
Friday,  7-8  p.m.)? 

THE  SHOW  BUSINESS  newspaper 
Variety  reports  “V,”  after  a  strong 
opening  in  October,  has  been  sluggish 
in  the  ratings  race.  That  spells  trouble 
for  the  show’s  producers,  who  claim 
“V”  also  takes  a  cool  million  weekly  to 
film.  If  the  slide  continues,  the  program 
might  not  last  beyond  January  — 
another  example  of  a  sci-fi  series  biting 
the  dust. 

The  genesis  for  “V  —  The  Series” 
stemmed  from  the  overwhelming  suc¬ 
cess  of  two  mini-series.  The  original 
flick,  broadcast  in  May,  1983,  garnered 
huge  ratings,  miking  NBC  '  order 
another  installment. 

IN  CASE  YOU  didn’t  see  the  initial 
broadcasts,  the  basic  premise  for  “V” 


was  simple,  mixing  in  elements  of  past 
world  history  and  current  affairs. 
Extra-terrestrial  visitors  with  highly 
advanced  technological  powers  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  world’s  major  cities, 
including  Los  Angeles. 

Their  intentions  appeared  to  be 
peaceful,  but  the  visitors’  main  goal 
was  to  rob  this  planet's  supply  of 
water,  and  also  bring  home  millions  of 
humans  for  food. 

THE  SPACE  TRAVELLER’S’  phy¬ 
sical  appearances  identically  resembled 
our  own.  Beneath  the  surface,  though, 
these  creatures  were  lizard-like  — 
disguised  brilliantly  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  credibility  of  the  earth’s 
inhabitants. 

Much  to  the  series’  advantage,  “V” 
carried  over  all  leading  performers  from 
the  two  previous  telemovies.  Jane 
Badler  conveys  her  role  well  as  the 
super-sinister  alien  leader  Diana,  whose 
passion  for  power  only  exceeds  her  love 
of  live  mice  for  supper. 

Other  key  roles  include  Mike 
Donovan  (Marc  Singer),  the  former 
All-American  photo-journalist  and  now 
influential  leader  of  the  resistance 
movement.  He’s  aided  by  model-turned- 
actress  Faye  Grant,  who  is  cast  as  a 
chemical  scientist  and  underground 
freedom  fighter. 

Since  its  premiere,  “V”  has  lost  some 
of  its  dramatic  edge.  The  series  now  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bunch  of 
renegades  trying  to  sabotage  alien 
strongholds,  instead  of  trying  to  run 
them  off  the  planet  completely. 

But  if  that  happened,  there  wouldn’t 
be  much  of  a  story  left  in  “V.” 
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JOHN  CALLAWAY  OF  “Chicago  Tonight "  delves  into  the  heart  of  impor¬ 
tant  local  and  national  issues. 
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Letterman— he’s  not  only  camp 

By  MARIE  CLEAR 

David  Letterman  will  slap  together  a  mighty  fine  show  for  America  every  night, 
so  wake  the  dog  and  call  the  neighbors.  The  line-up  may  include  stupid  pet  tricks 
or  stupid  human  tricks  or  something  just  plain  stupid. 

Letterman  Offers  an  off-brand  humor  refreshing  to  see  on  network  television.  His 
guests  run  from  toll-booth  attendants  to  rock  stars,  and  even  his  famous  celebrity 
guests  have  not  suffered  from  media  overexposure. 

Unfortunately,  Letterman  does  not  possess  the  skill  in  interviewing  that  his 
more  experienced  mentor,  Johnny  Carson,  has.  He  often  belittles  his  guests, 
occasionally  by  accident.  That  nasty  streak  identifies  Letterman’s  style,  and  he 
defers  to  very  few  guests  out  of  respect,  which  may  explain  his  appeal  to  the 
younger  crowd. 

The  audience  seems  more  spontaneous  on  “Late  Night,”  and  they  choose  sides, 
carefully  deciding  how  far  Dave  can  bully  a  guest  before  the  fun  gets  out  of  hand. 

If  one  can  stand  a  bit  less  of  the  obsequious  flattery  that  characterizes  American 
ralk  shows,  “Late  Night”  will  repay  the  sacrifice  with  campy  humor  of  the  best 
kind. 

David  has  the  best  rock  and  roll  band  on  television,  maybe  the  only  one.  This 
group  of  studio  musicians,  expertly  led  by  Paul  Schaeffer,  can  keep  up  with  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  who  guest  on  the  show. 

Paul  Schaeffer,  bandleader,  Letterman’s  sidekick,  recent  member  of  the 
Honeydrippers,  and  bonified  King  of  Ging,  lends  enough  show  biz  silliness  to 
insure  that  no  one  gets  carried  away  with  the  success  of  network  television.  In  his 
own  words,  he’s  a  “kooky,  nutty”  kind  of  guy. 

Dave’s  Best  Guest  List:  Brother  Theodore,  Jay  Leno,  Jane  Pauley,  parrot 
costumer  Alba  Ballard,  Pee  Wee  Herman,  Valerie  Bromfield  and  Carl  Reiner. 

Dave’s  Worst  Guest  List;  Jerry  Lewis,  Sandra  Bernhard,  Chevy  Chase,  Nastas- 
sia  Kinski  and  Bob  Hope. 
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CHRISTMAS  IS  JUST™ 
AROUND  THE  CORNER! 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  BOX  OFFICE  OFFERS  SOME  GREA  T 
HOLIDA  Y EVENTS  AND  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS! 

*  He*  *  ****%>!:*****  *************************** 

*Dec.  8,  3:00  &  7:30  Nutcracker  —  Paramount  Arts  Centre 
*Dec.  9 ,  3:00  &  7:30  Nutcracker  —  Paramount  Arts  Centre 
*Dec.  23,  3:00  Christmas  Carol  —  Paramount  Arts  Centre 

* Entertainment  ’85  discount  coupon  books  offer 
up  to  50%  off  fine  dining,  theater,  and  sports 
events.  Price  is  $25.00. 

*Cross  Country  Ski  Equipment  Rentals  $25.00 
for  one  person  to  rent  boots,  poles,  skis  for  the 
2h  days  over  Christmas  break.  Checkout 
equipment  at  this  unbelievably  low  price 
December  1-kth  and  return  it  on  Jan.  7th. 

The  Box  Office  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
STUDENT  RESO  UR  CE  CENTER  A* 


ENJO  Y  YO  UR  HOLIDA  Y BREAK! 

CALL  US  FIRST 
858-9050 

PERSONAL  CHECKS 
A CCEPTED! 
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December  8 

Chicago,  UIC  Pavilion 

December  9,  10,  11,  13 

Prince  &  Shelia  E.,  Horizon 

December  9 

Beach  Boys,  Holiday  Star 

December  1 1 

U2,  Aragon 

December  14,  15,  16 

Gladys  Knight  &  the  Pips,  Holiday  Star 

!  December  21 

Iron  Maiden  and  Twisted  Sister,  Horizon 

December  27 

Brian  Adams,  Aragon 

December  29 

Triumph  and  Molly  Hatchet,  Horizon 

December  29 

James  Brown,  Bismark  i 

December  31 

Kiss,  UIC  Pavilion 

January  11 

Aerosmith,  Holiday  Star 

He's  been  chased,  thrown  through  a  window,  and  arrested. 
Eddie  Murphy  Is  a  Detroit  cop  on  vacation  in  Beverly  Hills. 


PARAMOUNT  PICTURES  PRESENTS  A  DON  SiMPSON/JERRT  BRUCKHEIMER  PRODUCTION  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  EDDIE  MURPHY  PRODUCTIONS 
A  MARTIN  BREST  FILM-EOOIE  MURPHY-BEVERLY  HlllS  COP-SCREENPLAY  BY  DANIEL  PETRIE  JR-STOHY  BY  OANILO  BACH  AND  DANIIL  PETRIE  JR 
PRODUCED  BY  DON  SIMON  AND  JERRY  BRUCKHEIMER-  DIRECTED  BY  MARTIN  BREST  A  PARAMOUNT  ^PICTURE  0j£ 
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Opens  Wednesday,  Dec.  5,h  at  a  Theater  Near  You 


Trivia  answers 

1.  Yukon  Cornelius,  the  ever-frustra¬ 
ted  prospector  in  “Rudolph,  the 
Red-Nosed  Reindeer.” 

2.  “The  Man  in  the  Santa  Claus 
Suit" 

3.  “Going  My  Way” 

4.  “Santa  Claus  is  Coming  to  Town” 

^ - I - - - - - 


5.  Mario  Thomas  and  Wayne  Rogers 
in  “It  Happened  One  Christmas.” 

6.  The  Grinch. 

7.  Burl  Ives 

8.  “The  Littlest  Angel” 

9.  “Holiday  Inn” 

10.  Hardrock,  Cocoa  and  Joe. 


Musak’s  holiday  hitless  list 


Whether  buying  a  Cabbage  Patch  doll  for  that  little  girl  who  wants  to  grow  up 
and  have  babies,  or  purchasing  a  GI  Joe  for  that  little  commando  who  has 
everything,  shoppers  will  hear  a  lot  of  music  piping  down  through  the  ceilings  of 
stores. 

‘Splice’s  top  five  Musak  holiday  hits  are  as  follows: 

1.  “Christmas  Song”  (‘chestnuts  roasting.  .  .’)  — Nat  King  Cole. 

Nat  has  a  velvet  voice,  but  this  song  chases  shoppers  from  store  to  store  in  the 
malls.  This  may  be  the  needed  incentive  to  finish  shopping  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  “White  Christmas”  —  Bing  Crosby 

Once  again,  a  great  song  has  fallen  prey  to  the  overplay.  Ah,  the  price  of 
success.  Most  people  know  the  chorus  to  this  one,  and  many  shopper’s  will  sing 
along  under  their  breath  unconsciously. 

3.  “Silent  Night"  —  various  Musak  versions 

4.  “Rudolph  the  Red-nosed  Reindeer”  —  various  Musak  versions 

5.  “Deck  the  Halls”  (fa-la-la-la-la.  .  .)  —  various  Musak  versions 

These  last  three  songs,  favorites  of  the  discount  stores  like  K-Mart  and  Zayre, 
can  play  several  times  an  hour  under  the  guise  of  subtly  different  orchestral 
versions,  but  the  ‘fa-la-la-la’  will  claim  someone’s  sanity  before  Christmas. 


AF-BOXSCORE 

TOP  CONCERT  GROSSES 

ARTIST(S) 

Venue 

Date(s) 

Ticket  Price(s) 

Capacity 

BARRY  MANILOW 

Radio  City  Music  Hall 

Oct.  30-Nov.  8 

$1,896,635 

58,740 

New  York 

$35/530/525 

10  sellouts 

TOM  JONES 

Fox  Theater 

Nov.  6-11 

$526,614 

34,346 

GEORGE  WALLACE 

St.  Louis 

517.90-54.90 

(37,096) 
five  sellouts 

GRATEFUL  DEAD 

Byrne  Meadowlands  Arena 

Oct.  17-18 

$501,602 

40,909 

East  Rutherford,  N.J. 

513.50/512.50 

Two  sellouts 

GRATEFUL  DEAD 

Carrier  Dome 

Oct.  20 

$395,175 

31,056 

Syracuse,  N  Y. 

$12.50 

(32,000) 

RUSH 

The  Spectrum 

Nov  5-6 

$376,463 

30,871 

Y&T 

Philadelphia 

$13.50/$11.50/$9.50 

two  sellouts 

JULIO  IGLESIAS 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Civic  Center 

Sept.  5 

$251,670 

12,720 

$20/$  17. 50 

(13,614) 

ANNE  MURRAY 

Radio  City  Music  Hall 

Nov.  9-10 

$248,183 

11,748 

New  York 

$22.50/$20/$17.50 

two  sellouts 

ROD  STEWART 

The  Forum 

Oct.  31 

$228,977 

15,265 

Inglewood,  Calif. 

$15/$12.50 

sellout 

BUDWEISER  SUPERFEST: 

Capital  Centre 

Nov.  4 

$201,285 

11,502 

PEABO  BRYSON,  KOOL  & 

THE  GANG,  WHISPERS, 
MTUME,  PATTI  LABELLE 

Landover,  Md. 

$17.50 

(19,018) 

BILLBOARD’S 

TOP  10S1NGLES 

-  .  ' 

1.  Wake  Me  Up  Before  You  Go-Go: 
Wham 

2.  Purple  Rain:  Prince  | 

3.  I  Feel  For  You:  Chaka  Khan 

4.  Out  of  Touch:  Hall  and  Oates 

5.  Better  Be  Good  To  Me:  Tina 
Turner 

6.  Carribean  Queen:  Billy  Ocean 

7.  Strut:  Sheena  Easton 

8.  All  Through  The  Night:  Cyndi 
Lauper 

9.  Penny  Lover:  Lionel  Richie 

10.  I  Just  Called  To  Say  I  Love  You: 
Stevie  Wonder 


If  you  think 
you’re  paying 
more  than  you 
need  to  for  car 
insurance... 

Check  with 

State  Fqaayi 


Paul  E.  Schuwerk 


1329N.  Main 
Wheaton,  111.  60187 


State  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company 

665-3135  Home  Office 

Bloomington.  Illinois 


STAT*  FARM 


INSURANCE 
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Beat  winter  blues 
at 

Wise  Fool’s  Pub 

By  GREG  HUBER 

It’s  Chicago,  December,  colder  than 
the  backside  of  a  Moscow  streetsweep- 
er,  and  you’ve  got  the  blues.  Well,  one 
sure  cure  exists.  Find  an  old-time,  old- 
town  Windy  City  blues  bar  in  the  town 
that  made  blues  famous. 

With  a  wide  selection  of  places  from 
which  to  choose,  it  is  difficult  to  single 
out  one  particular  establishment; 
however,  one  first-rate  blues  club  in 
Chicago  is  the  Wise  Fool’s  Pub. 
Located  in  the  2700  block  of  Lincoln 
Avenue,  it  is  also  less  than  a  block 
away  from  John  Barleycorns  and 
Jukebox  Saturday  Night. 

Wise  Fools,  with  its  unique  interior 
formed  by  dingy,  red  brick  walls  set  at 
unlikely  angles,  a  cozy  atmosphere, 
smoke-filled  rooms,  and  not  a  whole  lot 
of  room  set  aside  for  dancing,  is  a  place 
one  comes  to  listen,  to  feel,  and  to  live 
the  blues. 

With  the  likes  of  Chicago  favorites 
such  as  Koko  Taylor,  Son  Seals,  Sugar 
Blue  Band  and  more,  talent  is  not 
lacking. 


The  blues  one  feels  tend  to  drift 
out  into  the  cosmos. 


Generally,  live  music  is  featured  seven 
days  a  week,  starting  around  10  p.m. 
and  here  the  transference  of  blues 
begins.  The  band  belts  out  those  heavy 
blues  sounds,  and  the  blues  one  feels 
tend  to  drift  out  into  the  cosmos. 

That’s  the  underlying  reason  for 
playing  the  music  and  is  known  as  blues 
transference.  Although  one  can  t  look  it 
up  unless  consulting  a  blues  dictionary, 
this  feeling  usually  consists  of  a  sense 
of  euphoria,  well-being,  and  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  one  can  leave  ready  to  again 
tackle  life,  in  the  fast  lane. 

Not  quite  as  “hardcore”  as  the 
faster-paced  Rush  street,  this  club  is 
open  till  2  a.m.  nightly,  and  3  a.m.  on 
Saturdays.  Cover  charges  range  from 
$2  to  $4,  with  drinks  usually  in  the 
$1.25  to  $1.75  range. 

And  as  far  as  the  dummy  sitting  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance— he  is  not 
waiting  for  a  drink;  but,  a  sculpture 
done  by  another  Chicago  artist. 

It  is  indeed  a  blues  bar  in  the  best 
Chicago  tradition. 


PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Portraits—  Portfolios—  Promotionals 

980-1316 

Special  Christmas  Packages 


Albums  at  a  glance 


David  Bowie  —  Tonight 

Criticized  by  some  as  over-produced,  this  album’s  salvation  lies  in  Bowie’s 
performance.  The  music  offers  dance  tunes  pervaded  by  soulful  vocals.  Worth 
buying,  but  not  for  Ziggy  Stardust  hold-outs. 

Psychedelic  Furs  —  Mirror  Moves 

Still  featuring  a  stylish  new-wave  sound  with  raspy  vocals,  the  Furs  deserve 
a  listen.  However,  the  band  doesn’t  offer  antyhing  new  on  this  LP,  and  “Mirror 
Moves”  lacks  the  excitement  of  the  band’s  debut  album. 


Dennis  DeYoung  —  Desert  Moon 

This  album  should  bear  the  Styx  logo,  because  DeYoung  has  not  departed 
from  his  band’s  sound  in  any  way  here.  His  smarmy  tunes  are  not  helped  by  grating 
vocals,  and  the  production  is  stale.  Nothing  new  or  worth  hearing  on  this 
record. 


Talking  Heads  —  Stop  Making  Sense  . 

The  best  live  recording  of  the  year.  Talking  Heads  offers  a  unique  blend  of 
Afro-rythym  and  rock.  Lead  singer  David  Byrne’s  perspective  is  slightly  off 
center  of  the  norm,  but  his  songs  hit  their  target  dead  center. 


The  Fixx  —  Phantoms 

The  Fixx  has  fizzled  since  impressively  entering  the  music  scene  two  albums 
ago,  and  "Phantoms”  contains  uninspired  songwriting  punctuated  by  repetitive, 
synthetic  drum  rythyms. 


Wham  —  Make  It  Big 

Dance  music  of  the  finest  kind  that  is,  one  doesn  t  need  to  think  about  it. 
Wham  turns  out  a  listenable  collection  of  songs.  The  two  British  lads  have 
revamped  since  changing  their  name  from  Wham  U.K.  last  year,  and  while  the 
new  look  is  California  cool,  the  sound  rings  commercial. 


Honeydrippers  —  Volume  One 

Everything  old  is  new.  Old  music  and  old  performers  combine  here  to  create 
some  purely  classic  nostalgia.  The  songs,  a  collection  of  forties  and  fifties  hop, 
bop  and  soul,  get  expert  treatment  by  some  of  the  finest  musicians  in  the  rock 
industry  today. 


Frankie  Goes  to  Hollywood  —  Welcome  to  the  Pleasuredome 

This  group,  the  latest  invader  from  Britain,  delivers  all  the  excitement  that 
they  promise.  The  record's  production  is  slick,  and  the  rythyms  drive  one  to 
dance.  An  impressive  album  debut,  but  their  live  performances  have  not 
measured  up.  Frankie  says,  “I  got  those  post-production  blues.” 


Rickie  Lee  Jones  —  The  Magazine 

Rickie  Lee  scores  again  with  her  finest  vocal  and  songwriting  performance  to 
date.  The  songs  here  create  soulful  suffering  and  exquisite  highs.  The  dense 
lyrics  add  to  the  moody  feeling.  Not  for  hoppers. 


Hall  and  Oates  —  Big  Bam  Boom 

This  duo  consistently  creates  fine  rock  and  roll  with  only  the  slightest  tinges 
of  commercialism  in  the  sound.  This  album  won’t  disappoint  fans,  and  Darryl 
Hall  possesses  the  finest  voice  in  rock  today.  Don’t  miss  out. 


Eurogliders  —  This  Island 

This  group  sounds  eerily  like  Blondie,  on  many  cuts,  and  fortunately  that 
sounds  pretty  good.  The  group  may  suffer  an  identity  crisis  in  the  future,  but 
this  album  is  good  listening. 

Zebra  —  No  Telling  Lies 

Zebra  wins  the  schizoid  sound  of  the  year  award.  The  songs  provide  hours  of 
fun  for  the  record  buyer  who  wants  to  identify  musical  influences  from  Wings  to 
Yes  in  the  album’s  tracks.  Consistency  isn’t  everything,  and  this  is  worth  a 
play- 

Steve  Perry  —  Street  Talk 

Perry,  like  other  “crank  out  whatever  sells”  artists,  cannot  abandon  the 
sounds  that  permeated  the  most  recent  Journey  albums.  This  artist  has  caved 
in  to  commercialism,  and  one  listen  to  “Street  Talk  proves  just  how  painful 
that  can  be. 


New  Band 
hits  marks 

By  CHARLES  VENTURA 

The  Violent  Femmes  from  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  released  their  second  album, 
“Hallowed  Ground”  in  1984.  The  band 
has  a  unique  style  when  it  comes  to 
writing  about  growing  up  and  social 
problems. 

They  choose  to  write  bitter  ballads  and 
cynical  love  songs  (the  best  kind  — 
who  needs  anymore  positive  thinking  in 
a  love  song)  with  a  twist  of  lunacy  and 
humor. 

The  lead  singer’s  cracky  voice  sounds 
like  he’s  in  pain,  or  maybe  he  just  woke 
up.  The  rest  of  the  band  has  a 
soul-shaking,  eerie  sound  with  the 
drummer’s  old  trap  set  and  bass  player 
slapping  an  upright  acoustic  bass  and 
sometimes  a  fat,  murky  sounding 
electric  bass  that  sounds  like  he's 
plugged  into  a  small  twenty  watt  amp 
turned  up  full  blast  and  slightly 
distorted.  Good  old  rock  and  roll! 

Live,  the  band  does  an  acoustic 
burlesque  show  which  includes  impro¬ 
vising  on  songs,  humor  and  stage 
presence.  The  show  reminds  one  of 
modem  day  vaudeville  entertainment, 
using  talent  and  wit. 

Violent  Femmes  was  discovered  while 
playing  outside  a  Milwaukee  theater 
when  the  Pretenders  were  in  town 
Chrissie  Hynde  and  James  Honeyman 
Scott  of  Pretenders  asked  them  to  open 
the  show  instead  of  dropping  change  in 
their  hat. 

The  band  has  received  greater 
success  in  Europe  than  in  America,  but 
has  a  steady  underground  following. 
You  decide.  Watch  for  them.  “Give  the 
Gift  of  Music.” 

Belushi  tapes  for  class 

JIM  BELUSHI  FROM  the  cast  of 
“Saturday  Night  Live”  and  a  former 
CD  student,  is  featured  in  a  taped 
interview  offered  in  a  new  class  this 
winter  quarter,  via  radio. 

English  154B,  “Film  as  Literature, 
is  to  be  broadcast  on  WDCB  90.9  FM 
and  Belushi  taped  the  two-part 
interview  with  the  course’s  instructors, 
Alan  Carter  and  Joe  Barillari,  last 
summer. 

Belushi  shares  some  insights  into 
filmmaking  and  acting  by  describing 
his  experience  working  in  the  movie 
“Thief”  which  starred  James  Caan  and 
Tuesday  Weld.  Belushi  explains  not 
only  the  difficulties  of  working  with 
these  established  actors,  but  also  the 
problems  he  had  performing  stunts  for 
the  film. 

Other  participants  in  the  course 
include  ED  DOHERTY,  manager  of  the 
Hinsdale  Theater,  who  discusses  the 
mechanics  of  booking  films  and  the 
problems  of  theater  management; 
MARY  DALY,  CD  English  instructor, 
who  talks  about  women  in  films;  and 
MARVIN  SEGAL,  a  former  Hollywood 
producer  and  now  a  CD  business  law 
instructor,  who  explains  the  production 
end  of  filmmaking. 

Students  can  listen  to  the  radio 
broadcast  sometime  this  winter.  This 
with  access  to  a  VCR  can  check  the 
videocassettes  out  of  the  LRC  and 
view  the  films  at  home. 

For  more  information,  contact  AL¬ 
LAN  JONES,  director  of  instructional 
design,  858-2800„  ext.  2490. 
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HOLLY  MESMERIZED  THE  lunchtime  crowd  with  her  jazz-influenced  pop 
tunes. 

Splice  photo  by  Paul  Goodman 


Now,  I  know  that  my  heartbeat  is  a  little  slow.  There  are  some  days  when  it’s  up 
more  than  normal,  and  then  there  are  days  when  it’s  slower.  I  think  that  I  am  a 
real  kicked-back  person  and  my  music  shows  it.  But  I  don’t  think  that  means  that 
it  is  bad.  And  these  people  who  didn’t  like  it  —  there  is  nothing  that  satisfies  them 
like  rock  and  roll.  And  I  like  rock  and  roll.  But  I  really  think  that  it’s  true  —  that 
people  do  things  to  the  beat  of  their  heart. 

Thank  you,  Jill  Holly;  and  our  heart  beat  goes  with  you. 


Guitarist  Holly  listens  to  her  heart 


By  CRAIG  A.  RICE 

J  illy  Holly  mesmerized  more  than  a  few  students  away  from  their  classes  during 
|  her  free  lunch-time  concert  in  the  student  lounge  Nov.  27.  Holly,  a  native  of 
I  Minnesota,  bills  herself  as  a  pop  artist  with  some  jazz  influence,  as  she  tours  the 
I  country,  playing  the  college  circuit  and  vacation  resorts. 

Starting  in  early  grade  school,  Holly  trained  as  a  classical  pianist  for  over  eight 
j  years  and  also  played  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  french  horn  through  high  school.  Now 
|  a  guitarist  and  singer-songwnter,  she  has  been  a  performer  for  six  years,  and  on 
I  the  road  for  four,  playing  solo  most  of  the  time.  Holly  has  had  an  album  of  original 
j  material  out  for  about  a  year  on  Ivy  Records. 

Courier:  How  did  you  get  started  in  show  business? 

Holly:  I  was  a  senior  at  Mankato  State  University  in  Minnesota  when  I  entered 
j  a  talent  night.  It  was  an  endless  night,  with  everybody  getting  up  on  stage  and  doing 
i  their  best  James  Taylor  imitation.  I  was  the  second  to  the  last  performer  and  I 
1  played  the  piano  —  I  didn’t  play  guitar  at  the  time  —  and  played  my  own  songs, 

5  which  nobody  else  did.  It  was  kind  of  nice  —  refreshing  for  the  audience. 

I  won  the  competition;  sort  of  the  best  of  the  worst,  and  I  got  to  put  on  my  own 
I  coffee  house.  I  was  asked  to  do  a  warm-up  show  for  John  Hammond,  who’s  a 
I  honky  tonk  blues  singer  who  plays  guitar  and  harmonica. 

After  my  warm-up  show,  he  stopped  me  backstage  before  going  on,  and  he  said, 

I  “You  really  are  talented!”  I  said,  “Well,  gee  —  thank  you!" 

Courier:  Were  you  excited? 

Holly:  “Well  —  yeah!  Coming  from  someone  who  had  II  albums  out  at  the  time,  I 
thought  well,  he  must  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  Of  course  it  was  one 
opinion.  Then  throughout  his  show,  he  stopped  a  couple  times,  and  said,  “Boy,  she 
I  has  got  the  neatest  voice.”  He  really  liked  it. 

Later  on,  he  said  that  I  really  ought  to  consider  going  into  the  music  business. 
And  they  paid  me  $75  for  20  minutes.  With  two  quarters  left  in  school,  I  found 
I  myself  hanging  around  down  by  the  performing  arts;  so,  I  became  a  performing 
arts  major. 

Courier:  Do  you  travel  much? 

Holly:  I’m  on  the  road  a  lot.  I’m  based  in  Minneapolis,  but  last  year  I  think  I 
was  on  the  road  for  about  10  months.  I’ve  just  started  using  an  agent,  but  we 
really  haven’t  had  the  time  to  get  together.  I  have  pretty  much  done  my  own 
booking  for  the  last  three  years,  and  sometimes  it  causes  problems  —  just  last 
night  I  lost  an  engagement  because  I  didn’t  get  to  my  hotel  room  in  time  to  call 
the  people  and  confirm  my  contract. 

Courir:  What  do  you  enjoy  most  about  performing? 

Holly:  Meeting  the  people.  .  .1  enjoy  meeting  nice  people. 

Courier:  And  what  do  you  like  least? 

Holly:  It  tends  to  get  very  lonely  on  the  road  because  I’m  gone  so  much.  My 
friends  back  at  home  find  that  they  need  other  friends  for  that  continuous 
relationshiop.  Consequently,  it’s  important  for  me  to  see  my  friends,  but  not  so 
important  for  them  to  see  me  —  when  I’m  halfway  around  the  world,  it’s  kind  of 
hard  to  just  call  me  up  and  talk. 

Courier:  What  is  your  favorite  town? 

Holly:  One  of  my  favorite  places,  right  now,  is  south  Lake  Tahoe.  I’ve  spent 
some  time  there;  I’ve  worked  there,  played  there.  .  .  I’m  going  back  there  this 
spring,  to  a  couple  of  different  places,  for  a  couple  of  weeks  each.  I’m  really  looking 
forward  to  it. 

Courier:  What  do  you  do  for  recreation? 

Holly:  I  wind-surf  and  downhill  ski.  That's  why  I  like  Lake  Tahoe  so  much  — 

I  can  wind-surf  during  the  summer  and  ski  in  the  winter. 

Courier:  Do  you  find  enough  time  to  enjoy  yourself? 

Holly:  The  first  year  that  I  was  traveling,  I  found  that  I  wasn’t  enjoying  myself. 

I  wasn’t  enjoying  my  life. 


JILL  HOLLY,  SINGER Isongwriter/guitarist,  performed  in  the  SRC  multi¬ 
purpose  lounge  on  Nov.  27. 

Splice  photo  by  Paul  Goodman 

The  only  life  I  had  was  on  stage.  And  it  was  great  when  the  show  was  great;  but 
if  I  had  a  bad  night  or  I  wasn’t  clicking  with  the  audience  —  I  was  miserable. 

So  I  said,  “Jill,  your  going  to  have  to  change.  Your  attitudes  have  to  change.” 
Music:  sure  it’s  the  most  important  thing  right  now,  besides  my  mental  health  — 
that’s  the  most  important.  So,  when  I’m  in  Arizona,  I’ll  spend  a  few  days  at  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Gosh,  it’s  such. a  gorgeous  place!  How  can  you  not  take  a  day  or 
two,  as  long  as  you’re  there.  I’m  already  2,000  miles  from  home,  I  would  be  an 
idiot  not  to  enjoy  it.  And  ever  since,  I  have  been  doing  that;  the  Grand  Canyon 
was  the  first  place  that  I  did  that.  So  I  am  enjoying  myself  much  more  now. 

Courier:  When  you  say  that  your  mental  health  is  most  important,  do  you  sub¬ 
scribe  to  any  particular  philosophy? 

Holly:  Well,  with  my  psychology  background  —  psychology  was  one  of  my 
minors  in  school  —  I  find  that  I  need  to  stimulate  my  intellect,  as  well  as  the 
creative  side  of  my  brain.  I  read  magazines  —  or  Reader's  Digest  —  type  of 
periodicals  because  of  the  time  span  that  you  have  in  which  to  read  —  it  isn’t  very 
much.  I  don’t  read  novels,  but  I  do  have  a  few  books  on  people:  what  they  do  and 
why  they  do  it. 

Courier:  What  about  music  —  your  music? 

Holly:  I  like  all  kinds  of  music.  But  I  don’t  get  a  lot  of  time  to  listen  to  other 
people.  Sometimes,  I  will  slip  in  a  tape  while  I’m  driving  of  Jack  Mack  and  the 
Heart  Attack  or  James  Bishop.  I  also  like  a  good  friend  of  mine,  James  Lee 
Stanley,  who  plays  rhythmic-pop,  and  another  friend,  Randi  Cromburg. 

I  find  myself,  though,  writing  a  lot  of  R  &  B  kind  of  jazz.  One  number  that  I  did 
this  afternoon  —  “Carefree”  —  sounded  like  a  folksong  with  the  guitar,  but  on  the 
piano,  it  comes  across  as  more  of  a  jazz  tune. 

One  of  my  newest  songs  is  “Storm  Warning.”  I  wrote  it  after  the  album  came 
out.  And  during  Christmas,  I’ll  be  laying  down  a  really  nice  demo  tape  in  the 
studio  back  in  Minneapolis.  Then,  I'll  attempt  to  shop  it  in  L.A.  next  year.  I  play 
flute,  and  I  hear  some  flute  things  happening  in  the  background;  either  flute  or 
saxaphone  doing  some  sultry  things  in  the  background.  And  I  hear  a  percussionist 
playing,  maybe,  congas,  and  a  bass  player. 

One  thing  about  song  writing  —  if  you  notice,  like  “Carefree,”  and  “Why  Don’t 
We  All  Go  Crazy?”  —  they  are  not  terribly  intellectual  pieces.  But  they’re  very 
happy  pieces.  - 

Sometimes  when  you’re  happy,  you  just  don’t  know  why  —  you’re  just  plain 
happy!  And  just  being  happy  is  enough  to  shout  about  —  right? 

But  when  you’re  down  in  the  dumps,  your  emotions  are  right  out  in  front  of  you; 
and  you  can’t  go  to  sleep  at  night.  That’s  right.  You  can’t  go  to  sleep  at  night 
because  something  is  persisting  in  your  brain. 

So  it’s  much  easier  to  express  sad,  remorseful  kind  of  feelings  in  a  more 
intellectual  way  than  it  is  to  express  happy  feelings.  And  that’s  why  your 
adult-contemporary,  your  easy  listening  music,  is  becoming  so  popular  —  it  is 
much  easier  to  relate  to  someone  else’s  sad  song  than  to  their  own  personal  happy 
song. 

Courier:  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  you  think  about  when  writing  a  song? 

Holly:  I  did  a  20-minute  showcase  of  my  show  at  a  college  convention,  along 
with  a  few  other  acts,  in  front  of  400  people.  They  reviewed  my  act,  then  decided 
whether  to  book  me.  Two  people  wouldn’t  review  me,  five  absolutely  hated  me,  10 
couldn’t  decide  and  the  rest  loved  me.  And  it  was  great  —  it  hasn’t  always  been 
that  good. 

,  But  why  does  someone  say,  “That’s  really  awesome;”  and  someone  else  say, 
“Man,  that  really  sucks?” 

I  think  that  I’ve  come  up  with  something  here.  And  it’s  not  really  new,  but  what 
I  feel  is  that  people  talk,  and  people  run,  and  people  do  things  to  their  heartbeat. 
So  people  will  tend  to  like  the  music  that  is  beating  at  a  similar  pace  to  their  heart. 


^  ^ 


BLOOM  COUNTY 


OH  MV... 

PEAR  ME... 

IT'S  BEEH  SUCH 
A  PReumyEAR 
AT7HE  NORTH  POLE.. 


SHRINWNG  RESOURCES.. 
INFLATION...  AND 
R6QV65T5/  SO  MANY 
REQwfsre/my 
REALLY  COMPLICATED 
THE  LABOR  ffiOBLEM 


VOVHAP  OH, 
LABOR  fTWAS 
TROUBLE?  TERRIBLE.. 


WHATTH6  JUSfMMf 
•k§!!  15  A 

"dETfmxr  11  ■  i 


MY  LABOR  TROUttEj 
BEGANAfEW 
M0N1H5  AGO...' 

/  /  OKAY, 

EVERYBODY, 
STOP  LOAF¬ 
ING.. .GET 
BACK  TO  WORK 
ON  THOSE  TOYS. 


HARASSMENT/ 
BAPGeRING  who's 
&Y7H6  ,  »w? 

MANAG6M0JT/  \ 
W51RIK6." 


THE  PROFESSIONAL 
ELVES  TOYMAKING 

anp  craft  Organization, 

THAT'S  WHO,  fiff  STUFF/ 


SECOND  DEMAND : 

aggressive  recruit- 
fmer  ingofawiper 
it/  gender  spectrum 

OF  EMPLOYEE. 


SAY  BURT... 

SANTA  CLAUS 

ISA  FEDERAL  YEAH.  n 
AGENCY,  ISN'T  SO  WHAT? 


WELL  HECK...  BIG  PEAL/ 
"THAT  MEANS  1UEYV1ANT 
THAT  THIS  IS  THEIR  TO  VS 
A/V  ILLEGAL  MAP E,  DON’T 
STRIKE.  THEY? 


HEY, BOYS' THE  GREAT/ THE 

PRESIDENT  IS  ON  OL'GIPPER 

TV  TALKING  WILL  KNOW 

ABOUT  THE  HOWTO 

CRISIS'  HANDLE  THIS/ 
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CD  INK 

The  good  news  is  that  CD’s  new  Arts 
Center  is  well  on  the  way.  The  $13 
million  structure  will  house  three 
theatres,  various  art  studios  and  the 
media  and  photography  departments, 
among  others. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  building,  so 
far,  is  getting  poor  aesthetic  reviews 
from  students  and  community  mem¬ 
bers.  “It  looks  like  a  big  white 
elephant,”  said  one  Glen  Ellynite. 
Although  they  express  it  in  different 
ways,  most  students  seem  to  feel  the 
structure  is  simply  too  high  in  the  air. 

The  CD  Board  of  Trustees  had 
rejected  an  even  higher  version  of  the 
Arts  Center  in  the  spring  of  ’83.  As  for 
color,  the  architects  suggested  white 
won  out  after  much  debate  this 
summer.  Wight  and  Company,  the 
architects,  wanted  the  building  white 
because  they  felt  the  color  reflected  the 
learning  and  performing  that  will  go  on 
within  the  structure.  Some  doubting  — 
Thomas’s  felt  the  architects  wanted  the 
new  building  a  light  shade  to  create  a 
distinction  between  the  half  of  the 
campus  they  designed  (P.E.  and  Arts 
Center)  from  the  darker  buildings  they 
did  not  (the  IC  and  SRC). 

MUSIC  NOTES 

Chicagoland  parents  are  up  in  arms 
about  the  upcoming  Prince  concerts  at 
the  Rosemont  Horizon.  Detroit  colum 
nist  Matt  Beer  gave  the  Purple  Rain 
concert  such  lewd,  crude,  steamy  and 
sexy  reviews  that  many  moms  and  dads 
are  calling  him  to  find  out  more  about 
what  makes  Prince  tick.  Ticket  sales, 
however,  remain  unaffected  —  his  four 
appearances  here  are  sold  out. 

Linda  Ronstadt,  once  queen  of  the 
rock  and  roll  remake,  has  announced 
she  will  never  sing  R&R  again.  Of 
course,  with  her  firm  financial  status, 
Linda  can  sing  anything  she  wants. 

Jack  Wagner |  who  plays  Frisco  Jones 
on  “General  Hospital,”  is  a  happy 
young  man.  The  title  hit  off  of  his  first 
LP,  “All  I  Need”  just  reached  the  top 
ten  on  the  adult  contemporary  charts 
Shades  of  Rick  Springfield,  another  GH 
album? 

NO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS? 

No,  not  at  CD.  Every  year  the 
college’s  employees  instead  give  dona 
tions  to  a  No-Christmas  Card  Fund, 
which  benefits  handicapped  students  at 
our  school.  Each  donator  signs  a  piece 
of  paper,  then  all  the  signatures  are 
xeroxed  on  one  sheet  and  distributed  to 
every  worker.  A  brilliant  idea  to  reflect 
the  spirit  of  the  holiday  season. 

EVERYBODY’S  SUING  IT 

Or  at  least  they’re  suing  Michael 
Jackson.  The  Thriller  is  currently  up 
against  three  persons  alleging  they  did 
something  Jackson  didn't.  One  claims 
he  wrote  “The  Girl  is  Mine,”  one 
alleges  he  drew  the  cartoons  on  the 
“Thriller”  album  sleeve  and  a  third 
claims  that  he  designed  the  futuristic 
guitars,  etc.  for  the  “Victory”  tour. 


ANP  THAT'S  1HE  WHOLE 
STORY.  THE  GOVERNMENT  | 
FIREP  THE  STRIKING 
ELVES  ANP  REPLACE? 
THEM  WfTH  THE  FIRED 
AIR-TRAFFIC  CONTROL", 
L£RS.  \ 


PONT  WORRY. 
WELL, THAT'S  I  WAS  TOP 
RATHER  SAD  TV  QUIETLY 
ABOUT  THE  REHIRE  MOST 
OF  THEM. 


ELVES. 


REHIRE 

THEM? 

FOR 

WHAT? 


HO!  HO/ HO! 
I've  FIT 
THEM  INTO  THE 
OPERATION 
SOMEWHERE. 


wrrtNmtXMN 


The  heavy  metal  band  Aerosmith 
joins  Jackson  in  court  as  it  is  accused 
of  violent  behavior  on  stage  that  spread 
to  the  crowd,  causing  near-riot 
conditions  at  one  of  its  recent  concerts 

Finally,  Huey  Lewis  is  suing  Ray 
Parker,  Jr.  because  he  claims  Parker 
was  given  the  assignment  to  write  a 
“Ghostbusters”  theme  that  sounded 
like  Lewis’s  hit  “I  Want  a  New  Drug.’ 

LOVE,  AMERICAN  STYLE 

Sylvester  Stallone’s  wife,  Sasha,  has 
filed  for  divorce  for  the  second  time 
from  the  Italian  Stallion.  They  have 
two  children. 


,  <4,,  *!>•'  >  ^  ’’’- 


^  • 
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SPLICE 
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ANNOUNCING 


o£  tAe  <Ji/to/ntA 

TDontebt 


TO  CHOOSE  THE  IDEAL  CD  STUDENT 


You  must 

•  Be  male  or  female 
•Be  18  or  older 

•  Have  a  3.0  or  better  GPA 

•  Be  a  single  student  at  CD 

•  Supply  a  recent  photograph 

•  Display  photogenic  qualities 


The  lucky  person  selected  will  receive 
a  host  of  prizes  to  be  announced  on  Jan.  25. 

For  more  details  or  to  ap¬ 
ply,  visit  the  Courier  office 
in  SRC  1022  Monday  through 
Friday  from  noon  to  5  p.m. 

Deadline  for  application  is 
Jan. 31. 


Winner  will  be  announced 
on  Feb.  8 


pic.  7, 1984 
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Where 

Is 

Rescue  Baby? 


Personals 


ALEX!  WALTER!  And  the  rest  ot  you  venge¬ 
ful  nerdsl  Let's  party  at  my  place  Sat.  nite, 
Dec.  151  BYOP!  Peter. 


ANQIE  SANDERS  HAPPY  21st!  What  a 
great  big  silly  hussy!  Thanx  for  the  great  time 
you,  me  and  Corky  had  Nov.  24!  Please  cut 
your  fingernails  next  time!  Love  Justin 


BONNIE  Yes.  I’m  back  In  town!  Bruce 


CHARLIE  You  wild-eyed  crazy  punk  youl 
Shave  your  Mohawk  and  stick  your  earring 
someplace  else!  Your  two  favorite  Valley 
Girls!  Gross  me  out! 


COWBOY  Hope  you  have  a  pleasant,  safe 
hitch  in  Pontiac  this  winter.  Watch  out  for 
the  fruitflies!  Graydaddy 


DOCTOR  The  tide  is  high!  Captain 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  LAURA  WEIMAR!  The 

woman  is  finally  21!  Have  a  wildly  enjoyable 
weekend  in  NY  Dec.  22!  Love  ya!  YBS  Lisa 


HEY  ALL  you  cool,  sexy  cheerleaders! 
Let's  get  ready  to  get  down  and  get  wild  at 
the  rest  of  our  games!  Love,  Your  Guardian 
Angels!  Tee  Hee!  Tee  Hee! 


HEY  HULLABALLO  Where  have  you  been? 
Your  person  seems  to  be  lacking  around  my 
place!  Give  me  a  call  Thursday.  Love  ya! 
Fingers 


HEY  PUNKO  Psych  yourself  up  and  take  a 
hlkel  I'm  still  In  love  with  my  sexy  Soc. 
instructor!  Please  go  away!  Kris 


HI  JANE  S.  Miss  you  a  loti  Tell  Sandy  I  said 
"High"  Love  you  lots.  Kelley 

J.B.  I  was  serious  the  other  night!  Some¬ 
times  I  just  don’t  say  the  right  thing.  Hope 
you  forgive  me.  K.W. 

MACKIE  PETERSEN  You  are  the  best  little 
sis  who  ever  let  me  steal  her  Danceskins 
every  Tuesday  nite  and  you  deserve  a  share 
of  the  pot!  Lots  of  love!  Leigh  Ann 


ROBBIE  You  want  to  move  out  and  live  with 
your  dopey  friends!  That's  fine  with  Dad 
and  me!  But  at  least  have  the  decency 
to  clean  the  junk  out  of  your  room  first! 
Mom 


RONNY  YOU  little  Trojan  cupcake  youl 
ICC  you  drinking  I  Lots  of  lovel  Cutsey  L. 


TIMOTHY  We're  tired  of  guys  with  tattoos 
and  hairy  backs.  But  have  a  happy  21st 
anywayl  Love,  Mr.  Gene  and  Misty 


TINY  CONGRATULATIONS!  How's  it  feel  to 
be  25?  Sharon 


T.K.  Sorry  I  missed  you  last  week!  Don't 
give  up  hope!  J.S. 


TO  THE  GIRLS  we  met  Friday  Nov.  23: 
Thanx  for  the  good  time.  We  should  do  It 
again  In  the  Immediate  future.  You  know 
where  to  get  hold  of  us.  Bob  and  Jim 


VICKI  It's  not  like  you  thinkl  We  re  just  old 
friends.  Wrong  place  at  wrong  time. 


WENDY  JEAN  Thanx  for  ETC  (twice)  and 
everything  CAR 


Rideshare  grows 

Corridor  Area  RideShare  participa¬ 
tion  grew  to  800  registrants  last  month 
when  300  employees  from  DuPage 
County’s  east-west  tollway  corridor 
registered  for  carpooling  and  vanpool¬ 
ing  during  CARS'  second  promotion. 

Vanpooling  was  added  to  the  services 
that  began  in  December,  1983.  Some 
500  employees  registered  for  carpooling 
during  the  initial  promotion. 

CARS  was  initiated  by  the  East 
West  Corporate  Corridor  Association  to 
provide  transportation  alternatives  for 
employees  in  the  east-west  corridor  area 
and  to  help  combat  traffic  congestion. 

The  DuPage  County  Development 
Department  predicts  that  corridor  area 
traffic  will  double  by  1990  and  may 
triple  by  2000.  The  county  estimates 
that  even  a  modest  ridesharing 
program  could  eliminate  as  many  as 
16,000  trips  a  day  in  the  next  15  years. 

New  firms  joining  CARS  include 
tyalco  Chemical  Co.  (Naperville  and 
Oak  Brook  locations),  Deltak,  Amoco 
and  Amphenol  Products.  Employees 
from  AT&T  Bell  Laboratores,  AT&T 
Technologies  and  Nalco  Chemical  Co. 
comprise  about  75  percent  of  CARS’ 
participants.  Nalco  is  the  first  company 
to  offer  CARS  to  Oak  Brook  employees. 
Other  participating  employers  include 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Group,  Brown 
&  Root,  Illinois  Hospital  Association, 
General  Motors,  Argonaut  Realty  and 
Johnson  Controls. 


Classifieds 


WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  -  Letters, 
resumes,  term  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  Mc¬ 
Dermott  at  790-WORD.  Located  1  mile  from 
campus. 


TYPING,  word  processing,  reports,  papers, 
resumes  fast  —  Reasonable  JEM  Services. 
969-8753. 


LE  MERCENAIRE .  A  monthly  intelligence 
newsletter  designed  for  those  who  must 
stay  ahead  of  fast  changing  world  situa¬ 
tions.  Hard  intelligence  on  terrorism ,  covert 
operations,  and  Soviet  activities.  Sample 
$2.00,  one  year  subscription  $12.00.  Be  in¬ 
formed  —  subscribe  today!  Le  Mercenaire, 
Dept.  D,  P.O.  Box  507,  Fredericktown,  MO 
63645. 

GENERAL  TYPING  from  home.  Term 
papers  —  regular  assignments  —  95  words 
a  minute.  Neatly  done  —  reasonable  rates 
—  photocopies  made.  $1.50  a  page.  Call  af¬ 
ter  6:00  469-0787.  Feel  free  to  call  late  even¬ 
ing. 


COLLEGE  REP  WANTED  to  distribute  "Stu¬ 
dent  Rate”  subscription  cards  on  campus. 
Good  income.  No  selling  Involved.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  application ,  write  to:  Cam  pus 
Service,  1745  W.  Glendale  Ave.,  Phoenix, 
Az.  85021. 


WANTED:  STUDENT  SPRING  break  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  collegiate  tour  and  travel. 
Earn  company  trips  and  cash.  Call  right  now 
for  more  information  (612)  645-4727,  (800) 
328-5897  or  write  to  Paula,  2111  University 
Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Mn.  55114. 

FOR  RENT  Two  bedroom  solid-frame  bunga¬ 
low  on  2'/i  acre  estate  In  Naperville.  $200 
per  month,  TLC  paint  &  minor  repair  work 
plus  lawn  care.  Phone  Arley  at  961-1438 
or  325-9000. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER  NEEDED.  Any  hours 
day  or  night,  for  a  cute,  6'/a  month  old  boy 
5-10  minute  bike  ride  from  college.  Call  Ja¬ 
nice  Wittrig  690-6415. 


MAKE  YOURSELF  BEAUTIFUL  with  Avon 
Great  Christmas  gifts.  Call  Arlene  In  Down 
ers  Grove  969-0017. 


HELP  WANTED  Secretarial  bookkeeping 
part-time  hours  available.  Competitive  wage 
—  room  for  advancement.  Call  for  an  inter 
view  at  620-1999. 


HELP  WANTED:  Snow  removal/mainten 
ance.  Own  transporation  a  must.  Lisle 
Bolingbrook  areas.  Call  652-3813  after  5  p.m 

BABYSITTER  WANTED  to  care  for  3  child 
ren  In  Naperville  home  Dec.  29  thru  Jan.  1 
$20  per  day.  Details  negotiable.  References 
please.  355-2954. 


FOR  SALE:  Four  15-Inch  GM  (Pontiac)  wheel 
covers.  Brand  new  (In  the  box).  Call  893 
1290. 


Concert  tour 

The  DuPage  Chorale  will  join  with 
the  Classic  Chorale  of  Evanston  in  a 
concert  tour  to  Israel  in  December  of 
1985.  The  two-week  trip  will  include 
Christmas  Eve  performances  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  Square  and  in  Jerusalem  and  tours 
of  Jerusalem,  Masada,  Nazareth,  and 
Jericho. 

The  excursion  will  cost  $2,000,  and 
include  air  fare,  hotel,  tours  and  two 
meals  a  day. 

Further  information  on  the  tour  is 
available  from  Lee  Kesselman,  Midwest 
Festival  Singers,  College  of  DuPage. 
Glen  Ellyn,  60137. 


Want  to  tell  some¬ 
one  that  you  love 
them? 

Want  to  tell  some¬ 
one  off? 

Or  do  you  just  want 
to  tell  someone? 

Well  then  jump  on  the  band¬ 
wagon  and  run  a  Courier  per¬ 
sonal  ad  today.  Just  50®  for 
25  words  or  less.  Bring  your 
ad  to  the  Courier  office  in 
SRC  1022  (right  next  to  the 
recreation  area).  I 


: 


College  of  DuPage  COURIER 


;ed  if  letters  to  che  editor  may  be 
re  feel  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
one  has  the  time  to  reply  to  a 
jal  has  the  time  to  type  it.  If  you 
>nough  in  the  COURIER  office  to 

!  hand  deliver  your  letters  during 
mpus  mail  system  which  may  be 
and  those  off-campus  may  have 
forking  on  possible  solutions  to 
those  letters  coming!  If  we’re  not 
,he  door. 


1 


Children  may  also  get  the  idea  that 
teachers  are  only  in  the  schools  to  make 
money.  Do  we  want  our  children  to  see 


the  greedy  side  of  life  at  such  a  young 
age?  Teacher  strikes  also  rob  kids  of 
some  of  their  playing  time.  Students 
definitely  don’t  like  to  be  attending 
school  in  the  last  week  of  June. 

When  school  gets  back  in  session, 
some  students  are  left  behind  trying  to 
understand.  Teachers  are  hard  pressed 
to  cover  material  quickly  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 

Teachers  and  school  boards  should 
have  a  little  concern  for  the  students 
and  get  all  contract  problems  sorted  out 


by  the  end  of  the  previous  school  year 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  middle  of 
August  to  start  negotiations. 

Name  withheld  upon  request, 
Glendale  Heights 


Alarms  a  fiasco 


To  the  Editor: 

I  recently  heard  a  rumor  that  most  of 
the  women’s  washrooms  in  the  IC 
Building  were  equipped  with  “call-for- 
help”  alarms.  I  wondered  why  I  had 
never  seen  them  —  and  why  five 
women  (three  employees  and  two 
students)  whom  I  asked  didn't  see 
them.  Now  I  know  why.  The  alarms  are 
on  the  ceilings'  Well,  just  in  case  any 
female  who  is  over  six  feet  tall  has  to 
call  for  help  .  .  .  By  the  way,  do  those 
alarms  actually  ring  any  place?  Whose 
idea  was  that  fiasco? 

Mrs.  Ellen  Sawyer, 

part-time  instructor,  natural  sciences 


Aid  Criteria  OK 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  Nov.  16  issue  of  the  Courier, 
financial  aid  director  Bob  Regner 
expressed  his  disapproval  regarding  the 
new  federal  guidelines  for  financial  aid 
recipients  —  in  particular  the  require¬ 
ment  that  students  receiving  aid 
maintain  a  2.0  GPA. 

How  can  one  find  this  requirement 
unreasonable?  As  taxpayers,  we  would 
hope  that  our  money  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  would  be  well-invested  in  some 
hard-working  but  less  fortunate  indivi¬ 
duals.  This  requirement  will  not  reduce 
the  number  of  students  receiving  aid;  it 
will  just  affect  which  students  benefit. 

Regner  was  quoted  as  saying  that, 
“Instead  of  helping  to  educate  the 
youth  of  America,  federal  interference 
in  education  may  become  counterpro¬ 
ductive  by  denying  it' to  them.’’ 

The  government  is  not  saying  that 
students  with  grades  below  C-average 


cannot  attend  school;  it  is  just  saying 
that  the  rest  of  us  will  not  pay  their 
way. 

And  what  about  federal  interference? 
Couldn't  the  government  be  accused  of 
interference  by  providing  the  aid  in  the 
first  place? 

Perhaps  Mr.  Regner  would  suggest 
we  regress  to  the  “good  old  days”  when 
the  government  did  not  “interfere” 
with  those  who  could  not  afford  a 
college  education  (and  never  received 
one). 

The  opportunity  to  learn  is  appreci¬ 
ated  more  when  one  has  to  pay  a  price 
for  it.  The  student  who  loses  his 
financial  aid  due  to  below-average 
performance  should  consider  working  a 
paper  route;  that  will  provide  enough 
money  to  pay  his  tuition  and  still  leave 
plenty  of  time  for  study. 

Gayle  Ekstrom,  Glen  Ellyn 


Merry 
Christmas 
to  everyone 
at  College 
of  DuPage 

from 


The  editorial 
board 


{  Don’t  forget 
J  to  pick  up 

your 

$  Chaparral- 

|  of-the-month 
|  application 
ijj  form  in 
\  SRC  1022 


A  dangerous  world 

By  ROBERT  WESSON 

(Editor’s  note:  Robert  Wesson  is  a  senior  research  fellow  at  the  Hoover 
Institution,  Stanford  University.) 

It  is  a  sin  to  tell  a  lie,  but  it  is  not  always  good  to  speak  the  truth.  Thus, 
in  the  ordinary,  understanding  the  Soviet  Union  actually  is  an  evil  empire, 
and  the  United  States  objects  to  the  Soviet  domination  of  Eastern  Europe; 
but  it  is  a  poor  idea  to  express  tuese  facts.  There  are  two  reasons,  one 
obvious  and  the  other  less  so. 

The  first  is  that  it  is  dangerous  to  press  the  Soviet  Union  very  hard  or 
alarm  its  leaders.  The  world  is  a  dangerous  place  because  of  the  immense 
amounts  of  nuclear  explosives  in  the  stockpiles  of  the  superpowers  enough, 
we  are  told  to  write  finis  to  the  human  adventure.  Much  of  this  explosive 
power  is  under  the  command  of  the  old  men  of  the  Kremlin.  Thus  far,  they 
have  behaved  rather  rationally  —  for  that  reason,  we  are  still  here  —  but 
they  are  wholly  unscrupulous,  and  they  may  be  poorly  or  inaccurately 
informed  about  the  world,  especially  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  they  might  come  to  believe,  in  some  desperate 
circumstance,  that  the  only  way  they  could  save  themselves  from  a  hostile 
capitalist  enemy  —  the  United  States  —  would  be  to  take  the  initiative  in 
an  impending  nuclear  showdown.  Otherwise  stated,  it  is  not  in  the  intent 
of  the  United  States  to  drive  the  Soviet  leadership  into  a  comer  or  evince 
implacable  hostility.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
threaten  the  Soviet  system,  only  to  prevent  its  expansion.  One  may  or 
may  not  believe  this  country  should  try  to  bring  Leninism  down,  but  it  is 
too  dangerous  an  undertaking.  Change  in  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  left  to 
the  Soviet  people  and  the  forces  of  decadence. 

The  other  reason  for  restraint  in  unfriendly  expressions  regarding  the 
Soviet  system  is  that  external  hostility  is  helpful  to  it.  The  American 
president  is  playing  the  Soviet  game  when  he  confirms  their  ideological 
thesis  of  implacable  hatred  of  “capitalism”  for  Soviet  “socialism,”  the 
picture  of  world  affairs  as  conflict  of  social  systems,  or  the  Soviet 
motherland  threatened  by  imperialism.  Marxism  in  the  literal  sense  is 
practically  dead  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  patriotism  or  nationalism  is  very 
much  alive,  and  there  is  no  better  way  for  the  rulership  to  persuade  people 
to  work  harder,  support  the  Communist  Party,  and  make  sacrifices  for  the 
armed  forces  than  to  tell  them  that  they  are  being  threatened  by  the  great 
alien  antagonist,  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  1939,  in  the  wake  of  Stalin’s 
purges,  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  it  appeared  extraordinarily  weak  in  its 
war  against  the  small  power  of  Finland.  In  the  first  weeks  after  the 
German  invasion,  also,  the  Soviet  forces  performed  poorly,  losing  millions 
of  men  and  allowing  the  Germans  to  advance  ten  to  twenty  miles  per  day 
into  the  Soviet  heartland.  But  as  the  people  became  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  German  assault  and  the  danger  to  their  existence,  they  pulled 
together,  fought  for  their  country,  and  beat  back  the  Hitlerites.  The 
experience  rejuvenated  the  system,  and  despite  the  excesses  and 
stupidities  of  Stalinism,  the  inspiration  of  the  war  (industriously 

Continued  on  page  13 
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Pastor  keeps  spirit  carefree 


By  DEBBIE  HAMMER 

“If  the  boys  and  I  went  out  to  soap  windows,”  chuckles  the  Rev.  Bruce 
Biesenthal,  “ I'd  go  down  to  the  police  station  and  soap  the  squad  car  out  front  and 
the  station  windows.” 

This  carefree  spirit  is  what  marks  the  34-year-old  Michigan  native  who  in 
January  was  named  pastor  of  Peace  Lutheran  Church  in  Lombard. 

“I  HAD  NO  intention  of  leaving  the  church  I  was  at,”  the  Rev.  Mr.  Biesenthal 
remembers,  but  I  filled  out  the  questionnaire  sent  to  me  by  Peace  because  it 
seemed  like  the  courteous  thing  to  do,  plus  I  liked  their  questions.” 

Peace  apparently  liked  something  about  his  responses  because  they  brought  him 
to  Lombard  for  an  interview. 

“They  flew  me  into  O’Hare,”  he  recalled.  “I  went  along  with  the  personal 
'  interview,  still  just  being  courteous.  The  people  were  phenomenal.  I  liked  their 
creativity,  their  openness  and  their  strength.” 

The  Michigan  State  graduate  describes  himself  as  “simple  —  so  much  so  that  I 
am  probably  complex.  I  am  ever  growing  and  will  continue  to  until  the  day  I  die, 
and  then  probably  more  than  anytime.” 

BOOKS  AND  PICTURES  clutter  the  room  the  Rev.  Mr.  Biesenthal  calls  his 
office,  which  displays  his  family  life  and  his  past  congregations.  Quite  comfortable 
in  his  environment,  the  curly-haired  man  feigns  disorganization  and  laziness. 

“I  guess  I  am  my  own  worst  enemy  at  times,”  he  said.  “I  tend  to  let  my  ego  and 
pride  interfere  with  my  job.  My  goal,  to  simply  serve  God,  can  be  difficult 
sometimes.’ 

“When  I  m  up  to  my  neck  in  alligators,  I  sometimes  forget  my  objective  is  to 
drain  the  swamp.” 

This  unique  man  suggests  that  his  different  childhood  gave  him  an  unusual 
outlook  on  life. 

“My  definition  of  success  is  probably  different  than  others,”  Mr.  Biesenthal 
stated.  “Success  to  me  is  being  able  to  give  yourself,  to  recognize  you  don’t  really 
have  anything,  the  ability  to  drain  your  strength  from  the  people  around  you.  It’s 
being  vulnerable  enough  to  love  so  much  that  it  can  hurt.” 

The  pastor’s  career  choice  was  brought  on  by  his  father,  but  his  role  model  was  a 
doctor. 

“IN  MY  FIRST  congregation,  nine  years  ago,  was  this  doctor,”  recalled  Mr. 
Biesenthal.  “He  was  so  giving  and  open,  so  much  so  that  he  was  vulnerable.  That 
is  the  way  I  want  to  be.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Biesenthal  had  served  in  three  churches  before  Peace  since 
becoming  a  pastor.  All  three  have  experienced  overwhelming  growth. 

“In  each  assignment  I’ve  been  involved  in,  I  have  found  people  seeming  to  be 
spiritually  ripe,  having  an  awareness  that  life  without  a  goal  or  purpose  is  rather 
meaningless,”  stated  Mr.  Biesenthal. 

A  pastor’s  job  is  an  all-encompassing  one.  It  has  its  ups  and  downs  and  its 
heartaches  and  rewards.  For  Mr.  Biesenthal,  though,  the  job  only  seems  to  get 
tough  when  people  want  to  play  church  instead  of  live  it. 

“THE  BUREAUCRACY  OF  politics  that  can  go  on  in  the  church  wears  me 
down,”  Mr.  Biesenthal  remarked.  “People  tend  to  fiddle  around  with  chinch  laws 
and  other  crap,  sometimes  forgetting  the  real  objectives.” 

On  a  personal  level,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Biesenthal  wishes  he  could  confront  people 
better  —  withdrawing  is  not  good  for  himself  or  for  those  with  whom  he  must  deal. 

“I  am  an  affirming  person  —  I  pump  people  up,”  the  pastor  noted.  “I  would 
rather  kiss  feet  then  tell  people  they  are  strong  enough  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet.  I  am  getting  better,  though  rejection  is  the  hardest  part  to  deal  with.” 

Few  items  in  the  church  are  trying  to  the  young  pastor,  but  TV  preachers  can  get 
him  fired  up. 

“THEY  ARE  THE  farthest  thing  from  the  Kingdom  of  God!  They  misrepresent 
what  the  church  is  all  about,”  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  filled  with  intensity. 

Just  as  every  coin  has  two  sides,  so,  too,  does  Mr.  Biesenthal  —  his  job  and 
family. 

As  the  father  of  three,  the  pastor  enjoys  simple  family  living  —  puttering 
around  the  yard,  watching  ballgames  on  TV  and  spending  time  with  his  kids. 

“My  favorite  Saturday  afternoon  would  be  sitting  in  the  Michigan  stands 
watching  the  Wolverines  play  ball,”  he  smiled. 

Mr.  Biesenthal  would  like  to  be  able  to  spend  more  time  with  his  family  —  to 
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THE  REV.  BRUCE  Biesenthal,  pastor  of  Peace  Lutheran  Church  in  Lombard 
since  January,  enjoys  his  job  and  congregation  whose  members  are 
"creative,  open  and  strong." 

live  life  with  them  as  it  comes,  not  in  blocks  of  time. 

“The  youngest  child,  Jacob,  almost  3,  frightens  me,”  said  Mr.  Biesenthal 
somewhat  cautiously.  “I  see  him  and  I  know  that  I’ll  pay  for  everything  I’ve  ever 
done.” 

THE  OTHER  TWO  Biesenthal  children,  Ben,  7,  and  Bethany,  5  are  also  their 
father’s  pride  and  joy. 

“Ben,  the  oldest,  is  hyper,  probably  from  the  high  expectations  we  had  of  him 
being  the  first,”  said  his  dad.  "And  Beth  —  she  will  always  be  5  to  me.” 

The  pastor’s  wife,  Kay,  is  a  registered  nurse  who  now  devotes  her  full  time  to 
raising  the  children. 

"Kay  is  special,”  her  husband  stated.  “She  doesn’t  feel  she  needs  to  get  involved 
in  my  work  or  be  an  outstanding  church  member,  for  example,  playing  the  organ  or 
serving  as  head  of  the  Women’s  League.  Our  family  life  is  separate  from  my  job.” 

The  people,  schools  and  the  are  itself  are  refreshing  to  the  Biesenthals,  but 
Michigan  will  always  be  home  to  him. 

“THE  PEOPLE  HERE  are  creative,  a  mixture  of  metropolitan  and 
cosmopolitan,”  remarked  Mr.  Biesenthal.  “In  Michigan,  they  were  parochial  — 
GM  people  who  thought  the  world  revolved  around  them  and  their  cars.” 

Mr.  Biesenthal  is  an  individual  who  doesn’t  allow  the  demanding  jobs  of  being  a 
pastor,  the  father  of  three  and  a  husband  overload  him;  instead,  they  help  make 
him  unique  and  strong.  He  enjoys  and  gets  strength  from  his  environment  and  the 
people  in  his  life. 

“I  like  to  go  down  to  Chicago,  to  drive  Lake  Shore  Drive,  look  at  the  buildings 
and  just  watch  the  people,”  commented  Mr.  Biesenthal.  “Sometimes  I  pay  the 
ungodly  price  to  park  the  car  and  I  start  walking  with  the  people,  just  to  be  part -of 
them.  The  people  hustle,  and  I  like  to  hustle.” 


WHAT 

HAPPENS 

WHEN  YOU  REGISTER  WITH 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE? 


NOTHING. 

Men,  if  you're  about  to  turn  1 8,  it's 
time  to  register  with  Selective  Service 
at  any  U.S.  Post  Office. 

It’s  quick.  It’s  easy. 

And  it’s  the  law. 

Presented  as  a  Public  Service  Announcement 
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Terrorism  —  resort  of  the  weak 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 

Looking  around  the  world  today,  one  can  see  millions  of  deprived  and  frustrated 
peoples  who  are  now  well  aware  that  a  better  life  exists.  They  see  and  hear  it 
through  the  media,  while  their  own  lot  often  gets  worse.  In  these  circumstances, 
terrorism  the  resort  of  the  weak  —  has  increasing  appeal. 

According  to  sociologists  and  criminologists,  three  main  categories  of  terrorists 
exist,  although  the  dividing  lines  are  often  blurred. 

Most  often  seen  or  heard  of  are  rebels  touting  fairytale  ideologies  of  good  guys 
vs.  bad  guys.  This  group  is  joined  by  another,  minorities,  who  feel  a  great  sense  of 
injustice  or  oppression.  Deprived  of  cultural  or  national  identity,  these  groups 
latch  onto  the  revolutionary  role-model  offered  in  extremist  propoganda. 

QUITE  OFTEN,  LEADERS  of  these  packs  are  middle-class,  extremely 
intelligent  and  alienated  by  a  world  whose  actions  are  seen  as  benefiting  an  elitist 
upper  class.  These  social  and  economic  dropouts  seek  to  create  political  reform  by 
alternate  means,  believing  the  “system”  is  stacked  against  change  based  on  justice 
and  equality. 

The  third  group  is  composed  of  common  criminals,  quick  to  exploit  profitable 
tactics,  utilizing  the  terrorists’  lead  toward  kidnapping  and  blackmail. 

In  Columbia,  Brazil  and  Mexico,  gangs  of  extortionists,  robbers  and  kidnappers 
have  frequently  posed  as  political  terrorists,  adopting  revolutionary  slogans  and 
rationales  for  their  convenience.  (Actual  terrorists  often  hire  these  types,  exploiting 
the  criminals'  skills  and  anti-social  drives.) 

Too  small  to  impose  their  will  by  political  or  military  force,  these  terrorist  bands 
are  capable  of  causing  enough  damage  to  intimidate  or  blackmail  governments  of 
the  world.  Accelerated  by  achievements  in  the  arms  race,  they  are  increasingly  able 
to  possess  products  of  wanton  destruction  —  the  bazooka,  the  plastic  bomb,  the 
submachine  gun,  and  perhaps,  in  the  very  near  future,  the  nuclear  mini-bomb. 

THE  LATTER  PROPOSAL  isn’t  hard  to  visualize.  Plutonium-239,  a  waste 
product  of  nuclear  energy  plants,  is  the  main  ingredient  for  an  imploding  bomb.  In 
aerosol  form,  P-239  can  be  introduced  into  air  intakes  of  large  office  buildings, 
posing  a  threat  to  all  inhabitants.  (3.5  ounces  of  the  stuff  is  20,000  times  as  lethal 
as  cobra  venom.) 

Currently ,  shipping  and  storage  of  nuclear  waste  is  handled  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  invite  theft.  Protected  only  by  common  locks  or  shipped  cross-country  in 
semi-trailers,  P-239  is  separated  from  terrorists  only  by  a  lack  of  attempt  to  steal 
it. 

Bolder  desparados  might  direct  their  attention  to  any  of  the  thousands  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  deployed  globally  the  United  States,  its  allies  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

WHILE  NO  INCIDENTS  have  been  recorded  of  such  chivalry,  such  a  move  is 
entirely  feasible,  according  to  an  article  published  in  the  Defense  Monitor,  a 
publication  of  the  Center  for  Defense  Information  in  Washington,  D.C. 

“U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  exercises  have  shown  that  nuclear  weapons  storage 
areas  can  be  penetrated  successfully  without  detection  despite  guards,  fences  and 
sensors,”  reported  the  highly  regarded  periodical,  adding,  “Their  example  could 
obviously  be  followed  by  a  daring  and  well-organized  terrorist  organization.” 

With  or  without  nuclear  armaments,  groups  such  as  the  infamous  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  or  any  of  the  congregations  supported  by  Libya’s 
Muammar  Gaddafi  are  offered  a  multitude  of  targets  by  society,  due  largely  to 
interdependence  of  nations  and  modern  technology. 

AIRLINES,  PARTICULARLY  THOSE  with  200-300  passengers  aboad,  are 
prime  targets.  Supertankers,  electric  power  grids,  gas  pipelines  and  nuclear  power 
plants  are  equally  vulnerable  to  attack  —  or  at  least  the  threat  of  it. 

Actual  destruction,  in  reality,  is  secondary  in  nature  to  terrorists’  goals.  They 
want  to  win  public  opinion,  not  destroy  those  who  would  sympathize  with  their 
plight.JTowever,  groups  bent  on  proving  a  point  will  not  hesitate  to  use  subversive 
action. 

First  and  foremost  to  the  terrorist  is  public  attention  to  grievances,  real  or 
imagined.  Television,  radio  and  the  print  media  enable  a  terrorist  to  achieve  an 
instantaneous  horrified  audience  to  view  his  (in)action  and  hear  his  grievance. 
With  literally  millions  of  spectators,  the  insurgent  is  at  least  assured  of  making  his 
cause  known,  while  sometimes  simultaneously  shifting  public  opinion  to  his  side. 

THIS  “AMPLIFICATION  EFFECT”  is  the  most  valuable  weapon  to  rebels, 
since  the  goal  of  terrorism  is  to  gain  recognition  and  acceptance  of  a  problem, 
whether  it  be  national,  ethnic  or  revolutionary  in  nature.  By  “using”  the  media  in 
this  fashion,  the  insurgent  has  turned  minor,  localized,  guerilla  warfare  into  major 
cocktail  conversation.  Realizing  this  effect,  media-wise  terror  organizations  often 
issue  communication  advances  to  the  press,  and  usually  stage  activities  during 
prime  satellite  time. 

Given  the  reliance  on  media  that  terrorists  have  built  since  the  death  of  Che 
Guevara  and  the  victory  of  Israel  in  the  Six-Day  War,  serious  questions  are  raised 
as  to  the  media’s  role  in  preventing  terrorist  activities.  While  some  theorists 
preclude  that  media  attention  fosters  ideological  fervor  among  radical  groups, 
other  personalities,  notably  journalists  and  news  editors,  argue  that  terror  is  aimed 
at  the  media,  and  Western  media  could  not  survive  without  coverage,  given  that 
terrorists  have  become  "the  newsmakers  and  superentertainers  of  our  time.” 

Bypassing  the  “rationality”  and  “responsibility”  of  terrorism,  what  really  can 
be  done  to,  if  not  eliminate  it,  reduce  the  problem? 

KEEPING  IN  MIND  the  dangers  of  overprotection,  such  as  loss  of  freedoms  or 
forms  of  government  considered  “undemocratic,”  governments  of  the  world  have 
come  up  with  various  methods  of  resolution,  although  most  will  agree 
that  no  ironclad  solution  exists  due  to  the  inability  of  world  leaders  to  cooperate  in 
establishing  policy.  Nations  such  as  Libya  or  the  Soviet  Union,  to  name  a  few, 
make  this  task  much  harder  by  harboring  or  even  training  insurgents. 

In  face  of  such  disheartening  news,  however,  the  fight  against  terrorists  can  be 
accomplished,  basically  in  three  ways: 

Intelligence.  Learning  the  terrorist's  plans  before  he  has  a  chance  to  implement 
them,  nations  stand  a  relatively  good  chance  of  foiling  attempts.  Recently,  the 
United  States  CIA,  FBI  and  other  intelligence  groups  have  been  fairly  successful 
in  thwarting  plans  of  sabotage. 

Physical  security  of  target  installations  and  people.  We  have  improved  our 
position  in  this  area  immensely,  strengthening  U.S.  civil  airport  security  measures 
at  home  and  upgrading  diplomatic  posts  abroad,  using  closed-circuit  TV  systems 
and  various  detection  devices. 


Apprehension  and  punishment  of  terrorists.  The  key  objective  is  international 
cooperation,  since  the  problem  is  essentially  international.  If  a  terrorist  is  caught 
and  convicted,  a  chance  remains  that  one  or  more  of  the  same  group  will  use 
revolutionary  means  in  order  to  force  the  prosecuting  nation  to  free  their  comrade. 
If  accomplished,  members  may  flee  to  a  sympathetic  nation  which  will  guarantee 
asylum. 

The  United  States  and  other  nations,  particularly  Israel,  have  shown  rebel 
groups  that  they  will  not  give  in  to  demands,  even  if  lives  are  compromised. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  battle  which  democratic  societies  must 
unfortunately  fight  in  order  to  safeguard  their  citizens  in  a  world  which  is 
becoming  more  interdependent.  .  .  and  increasingly  fragile.  Solving,  or 
attempting  to  solve,  discrepancies  which  invanably  arise  as  the  balance-of-power 
scales  tip  precariously,  will  not  alleviate  the  problem  entirely.  Nations  must 
cooperate  in  a  reasonable  manner,  possessing  open  minds,  before  an  end  to  the 
struggle  for  power  will  be  discovered. 


A  Dangerous  world  . .  •  Continued  from  page  1 1 

cultivated  by  the  state)  lasted  for  a  generation.  Only  since  the  early  1970’s 
has  the  system  again  been  obviously  decaying.  Of  course,  offhand 
statements  of  the  American  president  do  not  have  the  reinvigorating  effect 
of  bloody  battles,  but  they  are  very  useful  to  the  regime.  It  shows  its 
appreciation  by  giving  them  enormous  publicity. 

It  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  ignore  the  inhumanity  of  the  Soviet 
regime,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  good  balance  between  frankness  and 
diplomacy.  Perhaps  one  might  think  of  the  analogy  of  dealing  with 
hijackers  of  airliners.  Just  as  the  hijackers  must  be  presumed  capable  of 
blowing  up  the  passengers  and  themselves,  so  do  the  Soviet  leaders  hold 
the  world  hostage.  With  the  hijackers  one  does  not  shout  or  threaten  but 
deals  patiently,  making  minor  concessions,  and  seeks  to  wear  them  down. 
This  usually  succeeds  with  the  Soviet  possessors  of  thousands  of 
megatons,  if  one  is  firm  but  unthreatening,  patient  and  calm,  it  should  be 
possible  both  to  lower  the  risk  of  violent  conflict  and  to  permit  the 
inherently  conservative  bureaucratized  system  to  settle  down,  eventually 
perhaps  into  harmlessness. 
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Nothing  at  all  —  Five  nude  co-eds 
from  Northern  Illinois  University  are 
featured  in  a  1985  calendar  being  sold 
to  the  25,000  students  on  the  DeKalb 
campus. 

The  models,  identified  only  by  their 
first  names,  were  compensated  $200  for 
posing  completely  without  clothes,  $150 
for  a  topless  exhibit. 

Some  22  females  answered  an  ad 
from  the  calendar’s  publisher,  a  former 
NIU  student.  The  school  had  adopted  a 
hands-off  policy  because  the  calendar 
was  produced  off-campus. 

Back-pay  bonanza  —  Part-time 
faculty  at  California’s  Napa  Valley 
Community  College  who  were  handling 


Schilly  appears  to  have  a  better 
chance  than  almost  all  of  his  fellow 
Bundestag  Greens  because  he  sits  on 
the  committee  now  wading  through  the 
Flick-Donations  scandal  which  has 
affected  all  of  the  major  parties  except 
the  Greens. 

Writes  Der  Spiegel:  “Because  the 
Flick  committee's  work  —  which  is 
permeated  by  Schilly’s  provocative 
questions  —  might  come  to  an  early 
and  less  satisfying  close  without  the 
green  lawyer.’’ 

THE  MOVE  OF  the  Greens  from 
two-year  terms  back  to  the  acceptable 


teaching  schedules  equal  to  about  60 
percent  of  a  full  load,  but  getting  only 
hourly  wages  and  no  benefits,  recently 
won  a  class-action  suit  against  the 
district  when  the  court  agreed  that  they 
were  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  share  of 
benefits  —  about  half  a  million  dollars 
in  back  pay. 

As  part  of  the  settlement,  the  district 
offered  many  of  the  part-timers 
full-time  jobs  in  lieu  of  the  restrictive 
compensation. 

Matter  of  principle  —  Because  of 
Playboy  magazine’s  alleged  “sexism,’’ 
the  Daily  Californian,  student  newspa¬ 
per  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  is  no  longer  running  adver- 


four-year  terms  is  just  one  step  on  their 
road  to  seeing  itself  both  as  the 
charismatic  movement  it  had  begun  its 
political  life  with  and  as  a  more 
legitimate  political  force  which  is  now 
entering  the  traditional  channels  of 
political  expression. 

In  the  first  year  of  parliamentary  life, 
the  jeans-clad  legislators  tried  to 
incorporate  weekend  demonstrations 
and  rallies  with  Monday-morning 
committee  meetings,  and  caused  head¬ 
lines  with  their  controversial  actions, 
such  as  the  spraying  of  a  U.S.  general 
with  blood  in  the  auditorium  of 


tisements  for  the  monthly  publication. 

The  Californian’s  editorial  staff  voted 
25  to  11  to  enforce  the  ban  through 
June,  even.,  though  it  will  reduce  the 
paper’s  ad  revenue  by  about  $3,500. 

Working  overtime  —  A  former 
payroll  clerk  at  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  TV  station  has  been  charged  with 
defrauding  the  school  of  more  than 
$23,000  by  forging  the  signatures  and 
cashing  the  checks  of  ex-employees  for 
whom  she  submitted  pay  cards. 

Colorado  boycott  —  To  protest 
budget  cuts  and  tuition  increases, 
students  held  rallies  and  boycotted 
classes  recently  at  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  Colorado,  a 
state  that  charges  the  seventh  highest 
tuition  but  which  ranks  47th  in  the 
nation  in  per-student  expenditures. 

Free  speech?  —  An  unsigned 
editorial  endorsing  Walter  Mondale  for 
president  has  led  to  the  suspension  of 
the  editor  of  the  Lumberjack,  student 
newspaper  at  Humboldt  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Areata,  Calif.  v 

A  state  code  requires  that  editorials 
on  non-university  elections  be  signed. 
The  editor  has  fielded  a  grievance 
against  the  school,  contending  that  the 
rule  violates  freedom  of  the  press  under 
the  First  Amendment. 

A  disclaimer  on  the  Lumberjack’s 
editorial  page  notes  that  opinions 
expressed  in  the  paper  “are  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  university  or  its 
students.” 

Gays’  rights  —  An  appeals  court 
decision  requiring  Texas  A  &  M  Univer- 
sity  to  grant  official  recognition  to  an 


Wiesbaden’s  state  legislature. 

NOW,  HOWEVER,  THE  legislators 
are  choosing  the  more  conservative 
tack.  Although  many  still  prefer  the 
alternative  way  of  dealing  with 
parliamentary  life  in  details  such  as 
their  outrageous  dress,  others  have 
adapted  themselves  in  speech  and  work 
style.  The  party  itself  is  now  following 
suit  in  the  most  recent  decisions. 

Whether  the  party  can  remain 
successful  in  its  initial  voting  group  if  it 
loses  its  somewhat  outlandish  charac¬ 
teristics  and  its  sometimes  authority- 
defying  acts  for  a  more  staid 
parliamentary  existence  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Rather  than  looking  for  the  truly 
ecologically  and  ideologically  moti- 
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organization  for  homosexual  students 
will  be  appealed  by  the  school  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  ruling,  handed  down  in  August, 
noted  that  the  gay  students’  First 
Amendment  rights  to  free,  expression 
were  being  denied  by  the  university, 
which  had  argued  that  the  group  was 
involved  in  activities  considered  illegal 
in  Texas. 

Against  the  law  —  Applications  to 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  .  nation’s 
174  accredited  law  schools  fell  10 
percent  this  fall,  according  to  the  Law 
School  Admission  Council,  and  officials 
predict  the  trend  will  continue  because 
of  escalating  tuition  costs,  the  aging  of 
the  postwar  baby-boom  generation  and 
what  some  observers  perceive  as  a 
declining  job  market. 

Last  year,  total  enrollment  slipped  by 
0.5  percent,  the  first  such  drop  in  more 
than  15  years,  and  the  number  of 
first-year  law  students  went  down  2 
percent,  from  42,034  to  41,159. 

Hot  air  —  A  $23.4  million  lawsuit 
has  been  filed  against  Indian  River 
Community  College  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  by  two  radio  station 
employees  who  claim  they  were  ousted 
from  their  posts  without  due  process. 

The  suit  also  charges  that  student 
employees  who  ignored  the  school 
president’s  alleged  order  to  censor  news 
were  denied  pay  raises,  and  that  he  had 
advised  them  to  avoid  mentioning  on 
the  air  a  housing  development  near  the 
campus  because  several  contributors  to 
the  school  were  involved  in  the  project. 


vated,  the  party  seems  to  seek  and  find 
constituents  in  a  wider  group  of  people. 

The  latest  polls  indicate  that  the 
Greens  have  moved  into  the  role  of  the 
innovator,  passing  up  Helmut  Schmidt 
and  Willy  Brandt’s  Social  Democratic 
Party,  which  had  been,  for  the  last  25 
years,  the  force  to  turn  to  for  new 
direction. 

If  the  Greens  can  capitalize  on  the 
young  population’s  hope  that  they  are 
the  new  innovators,  if  they  can  keep 
their  freshness  and  originality  while 
moving  in  traditional  directions  in 
parliament  that  would  lead  to  their 
acceptance  by  more  established  politi¬ 
cians,  their  future  as  a  more-established 
political  power  to  be  reckoned  with  is 
secure. 


CRONENbERq.  .  . 
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China  —  past 
and  present 

By  GINNI  FRESHOUR 

"China  is  a  country  with  a  rich,  cultural  heritage  and  traditional  background  — 
a  country  moving  into  the  21st  century  with  lots  of  potential  and  with  a  lot  of 
societal  concerns  like  population  and  upgrading  the  standard  of  living,”  said  Bob 
Regner,  director  of  student  financial  aid. 

Regner  spent  11  days  in  China  last  summer,  traveling  with  a  cousin  and  her 
husband,  who  is  head  of  the  sociology  department  at  Northern  Colorado  University 
in  Greeley. 

“THE  PEOPLE  OF  China,”  Regner  continued,  "have  a  common  sense  of 
national  priorities  —  population  control,  food,  housing,  production  of  consumer 
goods.” 

His  assessment  parallels  published  reports  that  “China's  first  preoccupation  is 
today  what  it  has  always  been :  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  educate,  employ  and  cater  to 
the  health  of  its  millions.” 

Those  millions  today  exceed  1.06  billion. 

In  addition  to  the  very  basic  considerations  of  life,  Regner  said  that  the  Chinese 
“are  aware  of  the  need  to  retain  their  cultural  heritage.” 

IN  REGNER’S  OPINION,  this  rich  culture  could  be  swept  away  if  the  country 
is  not  governed  effectively. 

“China  is  courted  by  every  country  who  sees  it  as  a  developing  market,”  he  said. 
Suiters  include,  of  course,  the  United  States,  which  views  China  as  a  significant 
importer  of  American  goods. 

The  Chinese  hold  a  strong  sense  of  family,  and  of  the  value  of  the  land, 
according  to  Regner. 
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ROBERT  REGNER,  DIRECTOR  of  financial  aid,  spent  11  days  touring 
China  this  summer.  He  found  country  had  “lots  of  potential"  as  it  moves 
into  21  st  century. 

to  two  bedrooms,  a  kitchen  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  living  quarters,  and  no 
indoor  plumbing.  The  decor  was  spartan,  he  commented,  with  only  one  light  in 
the  living  room. 


“It  adds  sort  of  a  permanence  to  an  individual  when  he  can  say,  ‘This  is  where 
my  grandfather  grew  up,”  he  said. 

Regner  expressed  concern  over  how  the  urbanization  of  China  may  change  these 
deeply  rooted  values. 

"When  you  bring  people  from  agricultural  areas  and  put  them  in  apartments  — 
what  will  happen  to  them,  to  their  society  in  10  years?”  he  asked.  “I’m  not  sure 
our  experience  in  high  rises  have  been  particularly  successful. 


(While)  Regner  s  exposure  to  China’s  terrain  was  somewhat 
limited.  .  .,  he  did  observe  some  countryside  around  Shanghai 
which  was  flat  and  prairie-like  —  similar  to  Illinois.  Further 
north,  near  the  Great  Wall,  the  landscape  was  much  more  hillv 
even  rugged. 


“How  will  it  affect  older  people?”  he  further  questioned.  He  wonders  if  it  will 
create  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  older  citizens  are  isolated  in  nursing 
homes  and  community  centers,  segregated  out  of  society. 

Regner  is  further  worried  about  China’s  policy  of  restricting  to  one  the  number  of 
children  a  couple  may  have.  Given  the  Chinese  tradition  of  large,  close-knit, 
extended  families,  the  law  could  be  seen  as  repressive,  said  Regner.  His  description 
is  generous.  This  policy  has  also  been  labeled  “draconian,”  with  its  severe 
penalities  for  offenders.  Yet  Regner  sensed  an  acceptance  by  the  Chinese  people 
that  this  is  a  necessary  restriction. 

IN  FACT,  EVEN  with  the  limitation  of  family  size,  the  population  of  China 
continues  to  grow,  challenging  its  ability  to  feed  itself  and  jeopardizing  its  efforts 
at  modernization. 

“It  becomes  a  question,”  stated  Regner,  “not  only  for  the  family,  as  to  how  well 
they  can  support  their  children,  but  also  of  the  future  survival  of  China." 

During  his  trip,  Regner  visited  the  cities  of  Bejing  (formerly  Peking),  Suzhou, 
Wuzi  and  Shanghai,  all  located  in  the  east.  He  also  visited  Xi'am  and  Louyang, 
somewhat  more  inland  compared  with  the  other  cities.  He  saw  schools,  hospitals 
and,  of  course,  the  Great  Wall. 

Regner  and  his  companions  traveled  via  jet,  train,  foot  and  occasionally  by  bus. 
They  took  a  boat  down  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  extends  from  Tianjin, 
somewhat  northeast,  to  Shanghai,  located  near  the  center  of  China’s  extensive 
coast.  This  excursion  gave  the  tourists  a  glimpse  of  inland  towns  and  cities  in 
China. 

Their  accommodations  were  most  comfortable  by  Regner’s  standards.  The  group 
stayed  primarily  in  hotels  which,  he  felt,  catered  to  western  tourists. 

BECAUSE  IT  WAS  summer,  the  weather  was  warm.  He  found  Shanghai  to  be 
"oppressively  hot  and  humid,  with  temperatures  of  up  to  115  degrees,  and  98  per¬ 
cent  humidity,  as  well  as  heavy  pollution.”  (In  the  large  citites,  Regner  reported, 
pollution  causes  many  respiratory  ailments.) 

Bejing  reminded  Regner  more  of  home,  with  temperatures  and  humidity  in  the 
80s  and  90s. 

The  large  citites,  he  observed,  were  cosmopolitan,  with  colorful  western  clothing 
much  more  in  evidence  than  in  the  country,  where  the  drab  blue  of  the  revolution  is 
still  standard. 

In  spite  of  the  pollution  problem,  the  cities  were  clean. 

“The  hustle  and  bustle  of  so  many  people  best  describes  the  cities,”  Regner  said. 
“It’s  what  makes  them  exciting.” 

Regner  also  recalled  the  smell  of  food  and  of  industry  defining  his  sense  of  urban 
China.  He  reported  lots  of  buildings,  many  made  of  concete  slabs  and  much  more 
functional  than  aesthetic. 

“There  were  tremendous  building  projects,”  he  continued,  although  the  Chinese 
were  more  concerned  about  the  pragmatic  considerations  of  putting  housing 
together  than  in  making  the  structures  beautiful. 

Regner’s  exposure  to  China’s  terrain  was  somewhat  limited.  With  such  a  vast 
country,  and  such  a  short  visit,  he  saw  little  of  the  interior.  He  did  observe  some 
countryside  around  Shanghai  which  was  flat  and  prairie  like  —  similar  to  Illinois. 
Further  north,  near  the  Great  Wall,  the  landscape  was  much  more  hilly,  even 
fugged. 

Regner  and  his  companions,  in  addition  to  visiting  cities,  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  a  commune  of  about  9,000  people  and  spent  lunch  and  half  a  day  with  a  family 
living  on  the  commune.  He  described  an  apartment  on  the  lower  level  of  a 
two-story  building,  with  a  living  room  and  dining  room,  one  flight  of  stairs  leading 


IN  SPITE  OF  the  functional  and  sparse  interior,  Regner  sensed  that  it  was  a 
showpiece. 

While  in  the  commune,  Regner  toured  a  tractor  factory  —  about  30  years  behind 
the  United  States  —  dusty,  noisy,  with  a  shaft  of  light  beaming  through  the  ceiling. 

“It  seemed  to  be  efficient,  given  their  technology,”  he  observed,  but  that  meant 
the  absence  of  lasers,  robots,  and  most  of  the  work  was  done  manually,  including 
measurement  by  micrometer. 

He  described  the  assembly  lines  as  stationary  work  areas  where  employees  put 
together  complete  tractors,  rather  than  Detroit-style  moveable  assemblies. 

“I'M  NOT  SURE  they  put  out  10  tractors  a  day,"  he  said. 

A  new  product  for  the  plant  was  a  small  tractor  model,  considered  by  Regner  to 
be  a  critical  innovation.  He  had  seen  a  farmer  pushing  a  one-blade  plow  —  a  gross 
incongruity  in  light  of  the  millions  China  has  to  feed.  (In  the  province  of  Sichuan, 
reports  indicate  that  only  10,000  garden  tractors  are  produced  a  year;  much  of  the 
cultivation  is  still  done  by  water  buffalo  and  human  muscle. ) 

But  the  factory,  in  spite  of  its  backward  ways,  was  basically  clean  and  the 
people  seemed  content  in  their  work.  The  attitude  of  the  populace  was  of  great 
interest  to  this  U.S.  citizen. 

They  have  a  hard  life,  he  stated.  “They  have  to  do  their  tasks  in 
time-consuming,  labor-consuming  ways.”  Yet,  according  to  Regner,  Chinese 
society  has  made  great  progress  since  liberation  (the  1948  Communist  revolution). 
People  are  aware,  in  this  estimation,  that  their  lives  have  improved  since  that  time. 
They  do  not  appear  malnourished  or  discont-mt,  he  said,  though  they  wish  for  an 
even  better  standard  of  living.  They  are  aware  that  life  might  be  better  in  another 
country. 


Regner  is  worried  about  China’s  policy  of  restricting  to  one 
the  number  of  children  a  couple  may  have.  Given  the  Chinese 
tradition  of  large,  close-knit,  extended  families,  the  law  could 
be  seen  as  repressive. 


“One  young  man,  who  had  just  been  married,  told  me  he  would  move  to  the 
United  States  if  he  could,”  Regner  related.  The  man  spoke  good  English,  and  was 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  material  goods. 

“He  said  his  life  was  very  hard,”  reported  Regner.  “He  worked  as  a  house  boy 
This  would  indicate,”  he  said,  “that  all  is  not  well,  that  the  government  hasn’t 
addressed  all  of  the  needs  of  its  people.” 

One  of  Regner’s  traveling  companions,  his  cousin’s  husband,  had  visited  many 
countries  including  the  Soviet  Union.  He  told  Regner  that,  compared  with  Russia, 
the  Chinese  people  seem  to  have  much  more  freedom  in  expressing  concerns  about 
their  society.  They  didn’t  appear  suspicious  of  tourists  or  afraid  to  talk  with  them. 

Because  China  is  a  communist  country,  one  might  assume  that  the  aura  of  a 
police  state  still  prevails. 

“I  LOOKED  FOR  that,”  said  Regner.  “I  didn’t  sense  a  military  presence  ”  The 
only  soldiers  he  saw  were  on  vacation.  As  far  as  secret  police  or  informers,  “I 
didn  t  sense  that,  he  said.  “If  they  were  there,  they  were  real  good  at  hiding  ” 

The  Chinese  people,  Regner  believes,  are  very  aware  of  American  government 
and  political  system.  In  his  opinion,  “they  know  more  about  the  U.S  government 
than  a  lot  of  Americans  do,"  and  certainly  more  than  most  Americans  know  about 


News  of  world  events  are  posted  in  large  display  cases  in  the  cities,  and  loud 
speakers  affixed  to  light  poles  carry  news  broadcasts.  City  people  "devour 
information”  about  the  world,  Regner  stated. 

Yet,  while  the  Chinese  were  aware  of  our  democratic  system,  Regner  did  not 
perceive  jealousy  among  the  people  with  whom  he  spoke. 

“I  DIDN’T  SENSE  oppression,”  he  commented.  “They  do  not  feel  their  system 
is  unresponsive  to  their  needs. 

"People  in  the  communes  have  shared  governance,”  he  said.  “They  are  involved 
in  decision  making  which  directly  affects  their  lives." 

One  striking  difference  between  Americans  and  Chinese  which  Regner  noted  is  in 
the  use  of  young  people's  free  time,  their  extracurricular  activities. 

“Here  in  America,  parents  will  drop  $100  on  a  Saturday  at  Great  America  to 
entertain  their  kids  all  day.”  In  China,  said  Regner,  children  spend  evenings  and 
weekends  at  children's  palaces,  “supplemental  educational  environments  for 
children  up  to  15  years  old."  Different  children’s  palaces  emphasize  such  subjects 
as  mathematics  or  fine  arts.  One  he  observed  was  equipped  with  Apple  II 
computers.  n. 
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Chino  ois it. . . 

Continued  from  page  15 

Education  in  China  is  funded  by  the  government.  The  only  limitation  in  higher 
education,  Regner  pointed  out,  is  population.  Since  limited  spaces  are  available  in 
colleges,  entry  is  highly  competitive,  and  based  on  testing  and  performance. 
Education  is,  however,  open  to  anyone  who  can  make  the  grade. 

Communication  for  Regner  and  his  companions  was  facilitated  by  two  factors. 
First,  all  groups  coming  into  the  country  are  assigned  an  official  guide  who  is 
bilingual  for  their  language.  Second,  English  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  many 
people,  said  Regner,  speak  better  English  than  the  official  guides. 

A  PASTRY  CHEF  Regner  met  wanted  to  hear  people  speak  in  their  own 
languages  so  that,  when  a  German,  for  example,  ordered  a  tort,  he  would 
understand  what  he  wanted. 


"One  young  man,  who  had  just  been  married,  told  me  he 
would  move  to  the  United  States  if  he  could.  He  said  his  life 
was  very  hard.  He  worked  as  a  house  boy.  This  would  indicate 
that  all  is  not  well,  that  the  government  hasn't  addressed  all  of 
the  needs  of  its  people." 


This  American  tourist  was  deeply  impressed  by  his  trip.  He  would  like  to 
return  to  China  in  10  or  15  years  to  observe  progress  and  trends.  Yet  he  does  not 
encourage  everyone  to  make  the  visit. 

“If  a  person  is  ethnocentric,  going  to  China  would  not  be  a  great  experience,”  he 
said.  “Going  to  any  country  is  not  going  to  enhance  one’s  life  if  he  is  closed  to  new 
ideas.” 

But,  he  added,  “If  a  person  is  receptive  and  open  to  the  notion  of  exploring  his 
world,  I  would  encourage  it.  It  takes  a  certain  openness  to  people  and  to  how  they 
make  it  in  the  world,”  he  continued,  “a  predisposition  to  look  at  others  and  gain  an 
appreciation  of  different  countries  and  lifestyles,”  to  he  able  to  enjoy  such  an 
experience. 

“I  saw  homes  in  the  country  built  into  the  hillside,”  he  recalled.  “But  I’m  not 
sure  that’s  bad.  It  offers  protection  against  the  cold. 

"What  we  have  in  this  country  is  one  way  of  living,”  he  offered,  expressing  his 
doubts  that  it  is  necessarily  the  best. 

“I  appreciate  how  other  people  live  in  the  world  and  how  they  go  through  life, 
and  the  things  that  affect  them.” 

With  the  attitude  of  a  world  citizen,  Regner  believes  knowing  about  other 
cultures  and  other  people  enriches  his  life. 


Help  for  disabled 

Teachers  work  with  new  students 
one-on-one  and  with  returning  students 
individually  or  in  small  groups. 

Learning  disabled  youngsters  can  get 
extra  help  during  the  winter  session  at 
National  College  of  Education’s  center 
for  learning. 

The  10- week  term  begins  Jan.  7  at 
the  college’s  west  suburban  campus, 
2S361  Glen  Park  Road,  Lombard. 

The  center  is  a  diagnostic  and 
remedial  clinic  serving  pre-schoolers 
through  recent  high  school  graduates. 

Hour-long  sessions  are  offered  Mon¬ 
days  and  Wednesdays  from  3:30  to 
7:30  p.m. 

The  $250  tuition  covers  two  sessions 
a  week  for  10  weeks.  The  registration 
deadline  is  Dec.  14. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Joan  Caton  at  691-9390. 


Nuclear  medicine 

CD’s  nuclear  medicine  program  is 
looking  for  students  majoring  in 
chemistry,  physics  or  biology,  and  who 
may  be  seeking  an  alternative  in  career 
direction. 

The  practice  of  nuclear  medicine’ 
includes  the  utilization  of  radioactive 
materials  for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
procedures.  The  skills  of  the  nuclear 
medicine  technologist  complement 
those  of  the  nuclear  medicine  physician 
and  other  professionals  in  the  field. 

While  certain  requirements  have  to 
be  completed  in  order  to  become  eligible 
for  this  program,  the  actual  amount  of 
pre-entry  work  depends  upon  the 
individual’s  academic  background  and 
work  experience.  Scheduling  is  flexible 
and  no  time  constraints  are  involved. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Paul  Laudicina  at  858-2800,  ext.  2073. 


Student  Discount 
Don’t  be  a  pale 
face  this  winter 


PICK  WICK  PLACE 
650  Roosevelt  Rd. 


31 2/858-8999 


Cuts  projected  in 
education  funds 


As  the  November  election  results 
sink  in,  most  education  observers  say 
they  expect  President  Reagan’s  land¬ 
slide  win  will  mean  deeper  cuts  in 
federal  funding  of  colleges  and  students 
during  the  next  four  years. 

At  least  one  source,  who  did  much  to 
shape  the  education  policies  of  the  first 
Reagan  term,  says  they’re  correct. 

The  only  change  will  be  that  Reagan 
probably  won’t  propose  abolishing  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  again, 
said  Ron  Docksai,  author  of  the 
education  section  of  the  conservative 
Heritage  Foundation’s  landmark  Man¬ 
date  for  Leadership  report. 

IN  HIS  FIRST  term,  Reagan  tried  to 
implement  virtually  all  the  education 
policies  Docksai  outlined. 

But  Docksai  has  competition  from 
others  hoping  to  help  cast  education 
policies  in  the  second  term. 

“We  want  to  assist,”  said  Garvin 
Hudgins,  communications  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

But  does  he  expect  that  the 
administration  will  try  to  cut  student 
aid  anyway?  “It  certainly  seems  likely 
at  this  point,”  Hudgins  conceded. 

A  number  of  educators  and  student 
leaders  around  the  country  also  want  to 
befriend  the  winners,  though  few 
believe  the  gesture  will  stop  the 
administration  from  proposing  more 
cuts. 

“In  the  future,”  said  Greg  Moore, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Student  Associa¬ 
tion,  long  a  power  in  the  youth  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  “USSA  will 
attempt  to  have  more  contact  with  the 
White  House.” 

“SINCE  REAGAN  CAPTURED  the 
youth  vote  nationwide,  it  could  mean  he 
will  have  more  concern  for  the  youth,” 


said  Jim  Kessler,  a  political  activist  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts-Am- 
herst. 

But  Mike  DeSanto,  national  director 
of  the  nationwide  Coalition  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  College  and  University  Students, 
said,  "They’re  going  to  come  back  for 
us  hard,  and  they’re  going  to  try  to 
cut.” 

“The  next  four  years  will  be  like  the 
last  four  years,”,  said  Dennis  Martin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

“There  will  be  very  little  growth  in 
the  programs,  but  we  hope  to  have 
support  from  Congress.” 

“Congress  must  hold  the  line  on 
financial  aid,”  said  Leslie  Woolf,  who 
Reagan  fired  as  head  of  the  Women’s 
Education  Equity  Project  in  his  first 
term,  “and  I  don’t  think  Congress  will 
blow  it.” 

Since  1982,  Congress  repeatedly  has 
rebuffed  presidential  requests  for 
further  drastic  cuts  in  aid  programs, 
and  the  recent  elections  did  not  alter 
Congress’s  makeup  substantially. 

BUT  SOME  OBSERVERS  worry 
Reagan’s  victory  was  big  enough  to 
force  cuts  in  student  aid  anyway. 

“Grants  have  been  reduced  25 
percent  since  1980,  and  that’s  with 
Congress  rejecting  most  of  Reagan's 
proposals,”  noted  Kathy  Ozer,  USSA’s 
lobbyist. 

Others  also  fear  Congress  can’t 
prevent  further  weakening  of  laws  to 
protect  women  from  campus  discrimi¬ 
nation,  more  cuts  in  funding  of  black 
colleges  and  libraries,  or  political 
interference  in  federally  funded  research. 

"Four  more  years  will  lead  to  more 
cuts  for  educational  equity  certainly,” 
Woolf  predicted. 


$200 


per  week 

That’s  how  much  you  could 
be  raking  in  selling  advertising 
for  the  Courier! 

We’re  looking  for  a  person¬ 
able,  articulate,  well-dressed  in¬ 
dividual  to  contact  DuPage 
County  businesses  and  sell  them 
on  the  advantages  of  advertising 
in  the  Courier. 

Your  commission  is  25%.  The 
income  potential  is  limitless! 

Interested?  Then  come  into 
the  Courier  office  in  SRC  1022 
to  fill  out  an  application.  Do  it 
today! 
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Talking  transfer 


By  DON  DAME 

I  recently  attended  a  number  of 
conferences  at  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  where  I  had  the  privilege  to 
talk  with  former  CD  students  who  have 
transferred.  Nine  out  of  10  of  them  said 
that  if  they  had  to  do  it  all  over  again, 
they  would  choose  CD  to  begin  their 
college  education. 

They  said  that  they  were  prepared  to 
compete  academically  at  the  four-year 
institution  because  of  their  educational 
training  at  CD. 

Furthermore,  they  recommended  that 
students  earn  the  associate  in  arts  or 
associate  in  science  degree  at  CD  prior 
to  transferring. 

The  following  are  random  comments 
from  some  of  these  students. 

“I  have  no  regrets  about  attending 
College  of  DuPage  for  two  years.  It  is 
probably  one  of  my  best  moves.” 

“CD  had  many  advantages  compared 
to  this  school.  I  compared  libraries;  CD 
won  hands  down.” 

“Time  management  and  good  study 
habits  are  the  keys  to  getting  through 
this  school.  You  need  to  know  when  to 
study  and  how.” 

“I  want  to  compliment  CD  on  its 
high-caliber  teaching  staff.  The  one-on- 
one  interaction  between  the  student  and 
the  teacher  is  missing  here.  That 
interaction  makes  a  difference  when  it 
cornea  to  learning  a  subject  and 
enjoying  it.” 

“After  two  weeks  down  here,  I  was 
ready  to  pack  my  bags,  but  then  things 
started  to  fall  in  place.  Tell  the  students 
back  home  not  to  panic  the  first  few 
weeks  after  transfer.  Some  adjusting 
takes  place,  but  they  will  make  it.” 

“If  I  could  tell  a  senior  in  high  school 
or  a  CD  student  one  thing,  it  would  be 
to  make  the  most  of  their  stay  at  CD 


because  it  is  a  very  fine  learning  facility 
and  they  are  lucky  they  chose  it.” 

While  talking  with  these  former 
students  now  at  four-year  schools,  I 
tape-recorded  their  perceptions  of  their 
experiences  at  the  transfer  institutions 
and  also  their  feedback  about  CD. 

Copies  of  the  discussion  tapes  are  in 
the  Advising  Center  (IC  2012);  the 
Planning  and  Information  Center  for 
Students  (PICS)  in  the  Learning 
Resources  Center;  and  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Advising  Centers  at  DAVEA 
(Addison),  Downers  Grove  South  High 
School,  Glenside  Library  (Glendale 
Heights),  York  High  School  and 
Hinsdale  Junior  High. 

Tapes  are  available  of  conversations 
with  former  CD  students  who  have 
transferred  to  Eastern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Illinois  State  University,  Northern 
Illinois  University,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  both  Chicago  and  Urbana. 

Students  interested  in  transferring  to 
these  or  any  other  four-year  schools 
may  listen  to  the  tapes  and  learn  what 
life  is  like  after  transferring.  Why  not 
take  some  time  soon  to  listen? 
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Majors  may  mean 
minor  interests 


Courier  press  service 

One  out  of  every  six  colleges  and 
universities  that  say  they  have  majors 
in  journalism  do  not  offer  enough 
journalism  courses  or  credit  hours  on 
campus  to  equal  a  major,  according  to 
the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund. 

In  research  done  to  update  the 
Journalism  Career  and  Scholarship 
Guide,  which  lists  every  college  and 
university  offering  a  major  in  news-edi¬ 
torial  journalism,  the  fund  surveyed  153 
colleges  not  listed  in  previous  guides. 

A  major  is  generally  considered  as 
one-fourth  the  number  of  courses  and 
credit  hours  required  for  graduation 
from  college. 

“The  deeper  we  dug  during  our 
research,”  said  Tom  Engleman,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  fund,  “the  more 
convinced  we  became  that  some 
colleges  are  reporting  they  offer  majors 
in  a  field  they  can’t  afford  to  teach. 

“Journalism  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  subjects  to  teach,  not  only  in 
terms  of  equipment,  but  because  of  the 
standard  15  to  1  student  to  faculty 
ratio  in  all  seminars  and  laboratory 
classes,"  Engleman  added.  That 
standard  is  set  by  the  Accrediting 1 
Council  on  Education  in  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications,  the  official 


accrediting  agency  for  college  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  communications  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  survey  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
34  colleges  to  the  fund’s  guide. 

The  guide  lists  328  colleges  and 
universities  that  offer  majors  in 
news-editorial  journalism  and  more 
than  $3  million  in  scholarships  for 
students  who  are  preparing  for 
journalism  careers. 

A  free  copy  of  the  guide  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund,  P  O  Box  300, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 

Ethnic-folk  handwork 

Ethnic/folk  handwork  is  on  exhibit  in 
the  Illinois  Arts  Council  gallery  at  111 
N.  Wabash,  through  Dec.  31. 

The  gallery  is  open  to  the  public,  free 
of  charge,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
weekdays. 

On  display  are  needlework,  quilts, 
hooked  rugs  and  wooden  toys  from 
Afro-American,  Eastern  European,  Ger¬ 
man,  Polish,  Italian,  Mexican-Indian, 
Scotch,  Irish  and  English  cultures. 

The  exhibit  travels  throughout  the 
state  as  part  of  the  IAC’s  visual  arts 
touring  program. 
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Christmas  Holiday  Sales 

November  26  to  December  22 


6”  poinsettia  —  $6.95 

8”  poinsettia  —  $10.00 
Poinsettia  trees  $25.00 


Artificial  and  Fresh  Arrangements  Available 
Flocking  Services  upon  request 


Sponsored,  by  Horticulture  Club ,  Ext.  2H0 


Hours:  Monday  through  Friday:  10:00—5:30 

Saturday:  10:00  — 2:00 
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Astronaut  speaks 


College  ol  DnPage  COURIER 


By  DAVID  HAMILTON 

As  early  as  1992,  the  United  States  will  have  constructed  a  fully  manned  space 

Tf  have  P'ans  for  several  others  to  foUow  it,  a  former  Challe^er 
astronaut  told  a  group  of  scientists,  teachers  and  students  recently. 

Speaking  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Naperville  on  Nov.  29,  the  clean-cut,  dapper 
looking  Maj.  Terry  J.  Hart  gleamed  a  wide  smile  as  he  eyed  several  youngste^ta 
the  audience  sitting  with  members  of  the  Corridor  Group,  an  association  of  public 
rdataons  professionals  who  were  sponsoring  Hart’s  presentation,  “Life  at  268  Miles 

lifetimes^ Hart'said y °Ung  Pe°P‘e  ^  have  a  chance  to  travel  ™  space  in  your  own 

Hart  might  have  been  referring  to  the  fact  that  one  day  the  United  States  hopes 
to  be  sending  up  at  least  20  shuttle  flights  a  year,  each  carrying  both  scientists  and 
private  citizens,  who  wish  to  explore  and  study  outer  space  from  a  different  and 
better  perspective. 

Hart  himself  was  one  of  the  five  astronauts  who  piloted  one  of  Challenger’s  most 
dramatic  missions  last  April  -  retrieving  and  repairing  the  disabled  Solar  Max 
satellite,  which  has  the  important  task  of  monitoring  the  Sun’s  total  energy 
output. 

In  1980,  Solar  Max  observed  that  this  output  was  declining  and  that  could  have 
an  effect  on  the  earth’s  climate. 

During  the  presentation,  Hart  narrated  a  short  film  about  his  shuttle  flight, 
explaining  m  detail  the  conditions  of  living  over  250  miles  up  in  space. 

THE  MOST  FUN  thing  about  it  is  the  total  weightlessness  and  learning  to 
adjust  your  life  around  it,”  Hart  said.  “You  don’t  want  to  sleep  much  when  you’re 
up  there  because  there  are  so  many  new  and  different  things  to  do  as  you  float 
around  the  cabin.” 

After  the  film,  Hart  presented  some  beautiful  photographs  of  the  Earth  taken  by 
Challenger,  one  of  the  most  stunning  being  the  Himalayas  jutting  above  the  Han«, 
grey  clouds  of  a  more  humid  northern  India. 

With  such  photographs,  oceanographers  and  meteorologists  can  study  the 
earth’s  surface  better,  determining  ocean  currents  and  weather  conditions  more 
easily,  Hart  said. 

MANY  QUESTIONS  FROM  the  audience  rang  out  after  the  photo  session, 
perhaps  the  most  challenging  being  the  exact  purpose  of  shuttle  flights  and  how 
they  can  benefit  humanity  in  the  future. 

To  this  Hart  explained  that  three  good  reasons  exist  why  we  should  look  at 
these  flights  seriously. 

The  first  is  that  they  provide  a  “tremendous  vantage  point”  for  studying  not 
only  the  earth  but  the  stars  and  other  planets  as  well.  Scientists  can  now  observe 
outerspace  from  a  much  better  position  than  they  can  get  from  being  on  Earth, 
Hart  said.  _  . - - 

The  second  reason  is  that  by  working  under  weightless  conditions,  it  is  easier  to 
purify  pharmaceuticals  used  for  fighting  diseases.  Hart  explained  that  processing 
counterpoisons  on  earth  in  the  denseness  of  gravity  is  very  difficult. 

“WE  HAVE  PROCESSED  pharmaceuticals  up  in  space  that  now  have  500 


Telemarketers 

LOCATED  IN  LOMBARD 
FLEXIBLE  HOURS 
Between  10  a. m.  —  9  p.m. 


GREAT  FOR  STUDENTS 

Above  Minimum  & 
Commission  and  Benefits 
Paid  Training 

Production  Determines  Raises 
Call  Richard  at  495-2440 


J‘  Hart’  former  Challen9er  astronaut,  talked  on  ", Life 
at  268  Miles  Up  before  group  of  scientists,  students  and  teachers  Nov 
29  at  Sheraton  Hotel,  Naperville. 

times  the  purity  of  those  processed  on  earth,”  Hart  said. 

And  the  third  reason,  Hart  concluded,  is  that  space  is  a  large  vacuum,  “a  giant 
laboratory,”  from  which  scientists  can  accumulate  endless  amounts  of  knowledge. 

How  many  shuttle  flights  will  fly  missions  for  the  department  of  defense?  is  a 
question  on  the  minds  of  many  Americans  since  Ronald  Reagan's  “star  wars" 
speech. 

According  to  Hart,  who  now  happens  to  be  the  supervisor  of  the  military  and 
space  applications  group  at  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories,  one  out  of  every  three 
flights  carries  a  department  of  defense  “payload.” 

BUT  HART  WOULD  not  explain  the  detail  on  just  what  those  payloads  are. 

Hart,  38,  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  PA.,  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  from  Lehigh 
University  in  1968  and  a  master’s  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1969.  He  later  earned  another  master’s  from  Rutgers  University  in  1978. 

He  entered  the  Air  Force  Reserve  in  1969  on  active  duty  status  and  in  1973  he 
joined  the  New  Jersey  Air  National  Guard  until  1978,  all  while  working  as  a 
member  of  the  technical  staff  at  Bell. 

In  January,  1978,  he  was  selected  by  NASA  as  one  of  35  astronaut  candidates. 


Do  You. . . 

Like  people? 

Can  You. . . 

Pull  levers,  turn  knobs,  push  buttons? 

Would  You  Say. . . 

You  are  an  artistic  person  who  desperately  wants  to  let 
their  creative  juices  flow  where  they’ve  never  flown 
before? 


These  are  the  qualities  of  todays  modern  photojournalist. 
If  you  have  any  of  these  finely  tuned  skills,  you  could 
be  a  photographer  for  C.D.’s  leading  newspaper,  the 
Courier. 


Applications  now  being  taken  at  the  Courier,  SRC  1022;  (right 
beside  the  recreation  room.) 
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Chaps  look  like  champs 
with  6  vets  returning 

nlflvora  ”  oaiH  ITIaao 


After  a  5-0  start  in  non-conference 
play,  coach  Don  Klaas’  Chaparrals,  are 
ready  to  take  dead  aim  at  a  third 
straight  North  Central  Community 
College  Conference  championship. 

Klaas,  whose  team  plays  Kankakee  in 
an  away  contest  Saturday  night,  has 
piloted  DuPage  to  a  151-41  record  in  his 
six  years  at  the  top;  that  translates 
into  a  .786  percentage,  three  conference 
titles,  five  Region  IV  tournament 
berths  and  three  N4C  Coach  of  the 
Year  awards. 

For  1984-85,  the  DuPagers  have  four 
starters  and  two  experienced  reserves 
returning  from  last  year’s  squad,  which 
started  at  6-5  and  finished  the 
campaign  at  24-8. 

LAST  YEAR’S  SECTION  IV  cham¬ 
pion  demonstrated  a  flair  for  the 
dramatic,  winning  four  contests  with 
last-second  shots  to  finish  12-2  in  the 
N4C,  two  games  better  than  runner-up 
Triton  College.  The  Chaps  also  won 
50-47  in  triple  overtime  over  Moraine 
Valley  College  to  claim  the  section 
first-place  trophy. 

"Last  season  was  special  because  our 
success  was  unexpected,”  said  Klaas. 
"This  year,  we’re  expected  to  win  — 
and  rightfully  so  —  because  of  our 
strong  group  of  sophomores.” 

Heading  the  returnees  are  All-Ameri¬ 
can  candidate  Will  Roundtree,  the 
N4C’s  Most  Valuable  Player  last  year, 
and  Jeff  Carter,  an  all-conference 
second  team  selection  a  year  ago. 

Roundtree,  a  6-3  forward,  joined  the 
Chaps  in  mid-season  and  powered  them 
to  victories  in  18  of  their  last  21  games 
with  his  team-high  20.2  points  and  10.5 
rebounds  per  game.  He  was  also  a 
second-team  all-Region  IV  pick  and  the 
only  freshman  to  earn  all-Region  IV 
honors. 

Carter,  a  6-2  off-guard,  complemented 
Roundtree’s  inside  game  with  outside 
marksmanship,  good  for  a  15.6  scoring 
average.  Carter  also  placed  second  on 
the  squad  in  assists  (93)  and  first  in 
steals  (47). 

THAT  DUO  WILL  be  supported  by 
a  pair  of  honorable  mention  all-N4C 
players,  5-9  point  guard  Zeke  Sledd, 
who  had  a  team-best  104  assists,  and 
6-6  center  Rob  Kroehnke,  who  had  14 
blocked  shots  last  year  and  114 
i  rebounds. 

Lending  additional  experience  to 
Klaas’  crew  are  sophomores  Sean 
Heard,  a  6-4  forward,  and  Barry 
Skolak,  a  6-2  guard. 

Last  year,  the  DuPagers  ranked  fifth 
in  the  nation  in  defense,  allowing  58.8 
points  per  game.  Klaas  expects  no  less 
for  1984-85. 

"The  keys  for  us  to  be  successful  are 
how  unselfishly  we  play,  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  strong  defense  and  how  well 
the  veterans  mesh  with  our  new 


players,”  said  Klaas. 

TOP  NEWCOMERS  INCLUDE  6-6 
center  Ed  Martin;  the  team  MVP  at 
West  Chicago  High  School;  Tom 
Melvin,  a  6-2  all-conference  guard  from 
Aurora  East;  Dave  Stokelbusch,  a  6-5 
forward  from  Appelton,  Wis.  and 
Mike  Bevelacqua,  an  honorable  mention 
West  Suburban  Conference  pick  from 
Glenbard  West. 

Others  to  watch  are  Walter  Glass,  a 
6-0  guard  from  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Tom 
Stitt,  a  6-4  product  of  Lisle  High 
School,  where  he  also  high  jumped  7-0 
Vt"  to  win  the  state  championship;  and 
David  McGhee,  a  6-0  guard  from 
Chicago  Vocational. 

“Our  team  is  the  favorite,  but  as 
usual,  the  N4C  will  be  really  tough,” 
said  Klaas,  who  sees  Thornton  College, 
Harper  College  and  Moraine  Valley  as 
chief  threats  to  his  squad’s  N4C 
chances. 

“Thornton  returns  eight  talented 
sophomores  and  some  excellent  first- 
year  players,  plus  Harper  will  have  a 
superb  collection  of  shooters,”  said 
Klaas.  “You  also  have  to  respect  all 
that  Moraine  Valley  accomplished  (a 
Section  IV  runner-up  spot)  in  its  first 
year  of  league  play,  plus  Illinois  Valley 
and  Rock  Valley  returned  some  out¬ 
standing  players." 

Triton  College,  which  will  operate 
under  first-year  head  coach  Clarence 
Griffin,  will  also  feature  an  array  of 
talent,  including  6-3  Greg  Thomas,  6-8 
Mark  Manning,  6-6  Pete  Romano, fend 
newcomer  guard  Eddie  Wells.  / 
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Flag  football  competition  ended  Nov. 
13  with  the  Beaming  Scritches,  Part  II, 
led  by  captain  Ricky  Velez,  as  the  CD 
champions. 

The  intramural  program  at  CD  offi 
a  wide  variety  of  sports  a 
outgrowth  of  PE  classes. 

Activities  scheduled  to  start  early  in 
the  winter  quarter,  and  open  to  all  CD 
students,  faculty  and  staff,  include 
downhill  snow  skiing,  bowling,  wrest¬ 
ling,  badminton,  co-ed  volleyball  (only 
teams  are  allowed  to  register  since 
league  competition  is  planned);  a 
dart-throwing  contest  (students  only); 
a  doubles  racquetball  tournament,  and 
a  three-on-three  basketball  tournament 
(the  Schick  Super  Hoops  Champion¬ 
ships  —  a  national  intramural  festival 
open  to  men  and  women  —  includes  a 
regional  tournament  with  awards  and 
prizes). 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Don  Klaas,  intramural  athletics  direc¬ 
tor,  in  Room  205H  of  the  PE  Building, 
ext.  2466. 


HAVING  A  PARTY? 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  NIGHT  CLUB 
ENTERTAINMENT 

PROFESSIONAL  DJ's  and  SOUND  EQUIPMENT 


MUSIC 

FOR 

WEDDINGS 

GRADUATIONS 

BANQUETS 


MUSIC 

FOR 

BIRTHDAYS 
OFFICE  PARTIES 
ETC. 


WE’VE  GOT  ALL  YOUR  FAVORITES 
FOR  BOOKING  INFORMATION  CALL  DT  MOBILE 
312/941-1339 


COURIER  Photo  bv  Pat  Timmers 

KENNEDY-KING  DEFENDER  stands  flat-footed  as  Chaps'  Jeff  Carter 
takes  easy  shot  and  Will  Roundtree  (44)  awaits  rebound  in  CD's  71-64 
victory  Dec.  4.  Chaps  are  now  5-0  on  season. 


PE  center. 

Continued  from  page  20 

Reservations  for  handball/racquet- 
ball,  tennis  and  volleyball  courts  may 
be  made  for  a  limit  of  one  hour 
whenever  the  building  schedule  per¬ 
mits.  Only  one  reservation  per  day  per 
person  for  one  type  of  court  is  allowed. 
An  individual  may  reserve  different 
hours  on  the  same  day  such  as  one 
handball  and  one  volleyball  court. 
Leagues  and  employees  may  reserve  a 
court  no  more  than  24  hours  in 
advance. 

All  reserved  courts  not  claimed  15 
minutes  after  the  hour  may  be  used  on 
a  first-come,  first-serve  basis.  If  a 
person  loses  his  reservation,  another 
can  be  obtained  by  showing  a  valid  ID. 
Cancellations  of  reservations  may  be 
made  by  phone  if  one  finds  it 
impossible  to  come  in  and  show  an  ID 
and  cancel. 

Outdoor  tennis  courts  are  scheduled 
according  to  the  weather.  Persons  who 
have  reservations  but  are  unable  to  use 
them  because  of  inclement  conditions 
will  lose  that  hour  of  play. 

RACQUETBALL  COURTS  MAY  be 
reserved  no  more  than  one  day  in 
advance.  Individuals  not  intending  to 
use  a  reservation  must  cancel  in 
advance  or  be  subject  to  a  fine.  Courts 
are  available  through  the  athletic  office, 
Monday  through  Friday  from  7  to  8 
a.m.  and  noon  to  2  p.m. ;  Mondays, 
Thursdays,  and  Fridays  from  4  to  9 
p.m.;  and  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays 
from  4  to  7  p.m. 


Court  time  fees  are  $5  for  community 
members;  and  $2  for  students  taking 
six  hours  or  more,  senior  citizens  and 
employees. 

The  athletic  division  requests  that 
racquetball  players  have  guards  on 
their  racquets;  and  that  they  not  use 
black  racquetballs.  No  marking  shoes 
are  permitfed. 

THE  POOL  IS  open  for  early 
morning  lap  swim  or  diving  from  7  to  9, 
Monday  through  Friday.  Other  avail¬ 
able  hours  include,  noon  to  2  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday;  and  7  to  9 
p.m.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  All 
persons  are  expected  to  wear  proper 
swim  attire.  Any  inquiries  about  the 
pool  may  be  made  to  the  aquatic 
director  at  exts.  2631  or  2366. 

The  arena  courts  and  track  may  be 
used  Monday  through  Friday  from  7  to 
9  a.m.  and  from  noon  to  2  p.m.;  and 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  evenings  from  5  to  9. 

The  weightroom’s  progressive  resist¬ 
ive  exercise  equipment  and  free  weights 
are  serviceable  from  7  to  9  a.m.  and 
noon  to  2  p.m.  on  Monday  through 
Friday;  and  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  Monday, 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

To  check  out  equipment  the  same 
identification  procedure  is  used  as  for 
entering  the  building.  No  reservations 
are  needed.  If  equipment  is  broken,  lost 
or  stolen,  the  renter's  identification 
card  will  be  held  until  payment  is  made. 
Robert  MacDougall,  ext.  2635,  may  be 
contacted  for  equipment  rental  informa- 


SPORTS  CALENDAR 

DEC.  7 

Women’s  basketball  (A)  Truman,  5  p.m. 

DEC.  8 

Wrestling  (A)  Iowa  Central  Open,  9  a.m. 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Kankakee,  7:30  p.m. 

DEC.  11 

Women’s  basketball  (A)  Kishwaukee,  5:30  p.m. 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Kishwaukee,  7:30  p.m. 

DEC.  13 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Elgin,  7  p.m. 

DEC.  14 

Men’s  basketball  (H)  Parkland,  6:30  p.m. 

DEC.  15 

Wrestling  (A)  Grand  Rapids  Quat.,  9  a.m. 

DEC.  18 

Men's  basketball  (H)  Waubonsee,  7:30  p.m. 

Women’s  basketball  (H)  Waubonsee,  5  p.m. 

DEC.  20 

Women’s  basketball  (A)  Kankakee,  5  p.m. 

DEC.  21,  22 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Highland  Tournament,  TBA 

DEC.  22 

Wrestling  (H)  DuPage  Invitational,  9  a.m. 

DEC.  22,  23 

Hockey  (A)  Rochester  Community  College,  7:30  p.m.  (Saturday) 
and  noon  (Sunday). 

DEC.  28,  29 

Women’s  basketball  (A)  Moraine  tournament,  TBA 
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Chaps 

By  DAVID  TULEY 

“We  play  to  win,  and  we  will  never 
settle  for  second  when,  with  a  little 
more  effort,  we  can  be  first,”  wrote 
Head  Coach  Bob  MacDougal  in  the  CD 
football  playbook. 

His  Chaparrals  demonstrated  that 
philosophy  by  winning  the  Like  Cola 
Bowl  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  blanking  the 
Iowa  Central  Tritons  21-0  to  claim  the 
Midwest  Championship  Nov.  18. 

Playing  on  "turf”  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  DuPage  adjusted  quickly 
and  jumped  out  to  a  14-0  lead  early  in 
the  first  quarter. 

ON  THEIR  SECOND  possession, 
the  Chaps  drove  down  the  field  with  a 
mixture  of  runs  and  passes.  Mike 
Buchholz,  16-of-27  for  203  yards 
passing,  tossed  an  aerial  to  Scott 
Francke  for  a  35-yard  gain  down  to  the 
Tritons’  five-yard  line  to  set  up  their 
first  score. 

Two  plays  later,  Steve  Gresock 
muscled  his  way  into  the  end  zone  for 
the  touchdown.  Scott  Murnick’s  extra 
point  attempt  was  partially  blocked, 
but  good  enough  to  give  the  Chaps  a 
seven-point  lead  only  5:06  into  the 
contest. 

The  second  tally  was  set  up  by  the 
defense.  Paul  Baker  recovered  a  fumble 
to  give  DuPage  excellent  field  position 
in  Iowa  Central  territory.  On  third 
down,  Buchholz  hit  Tony  Lisbon  with  a 
23-yard  scoring  strike  to  extend 


win 


Cola  Bowl 


lead  to  14-0. 

FOLLOWING  THE  KICKOFF,  the 
Chaparrals  had  a  golden  opportunity  to 
increase  their  lead  even  further.  On  the 
ensuing  play,  Rob  Little  recovered  a 
fumble  at  the  10-yard  line. 

After  a  holding  penalty,  Buchholz 
tried  to  find  Lisbon  in  the  end  zone 
again  but  the  ball  was  picked  off  by  an 
Iowa  defender. 

From  there,  the  Tritons  started  then- 
most  impressive  march  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  Starting  at  their  own  2-yard  line, 
they  advanced  the  pigskin  to  the 
DuPage  16.  The  drive  was  led  by  the 


CD’S  CHAPARRALS  WHO 

capture  Midwest  Bowl  championship, 

running  of  Brent  Graybill  (89  yards 
rushing). 

Instead  of  settling  for  a  field  goal, 
the  Tritons  attempted  a  fourth-down 
pass,  but  Tim  Calcagno  and  Marcus 
Mallory  thwarted  the  effort  by  sacking 
QB  Willie  Thornton. 

THE  CHAPS  FINISHED  the  scor¬ 
ing  early  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
Buchholz  once  again  completed  a  big 
gainer,  this  time  to  Tony  Gramme  for 
48  yards.  Gramme  had  to  leap  high 


1  Northern  Iowa  Central  College  21-0 
first  in  college's  1 7-year  history. 

with  a  defender  on  his  back  to  haul  in 
the  pigskin. 

Buchholz  then  threw  his  second 
touchdown  of  the  game  to  tight  end 
Darrell  Crowe. 

“I  knew  it!”  yelled  Kenny  Elmore.  “I 
just  knew  we  would  win  this  game.” 

IOWA  CENTRAL  HAD  one  more 
last-ditch  effort  to  put  a  few  points  on 
the  board.  After  recovering  a  Lisbon 
fumble,  the  Tritons  drove  36  yards  to 
the  Chaparral  22-yard  line  before  they 


Nov.  18  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  to 


fumbled  the  ball.  Greg  Kewin  made  the 
recovery  to  preserve  the  fourth  shutout 
for  the  Chap  defense. 

“These  guys  worked  really  hard  all 
season  and  they  deserved  this  win," 
said  Coach  MacDougal. 

This  year’s  freshmen  are  already 
looking  forward  to  next  season  (not 
double-sessions  but  next  season)  in 
hopes  of  repeating  the  success  of  this 
year’s  squad.  Ten  active  players  will  be 
returning  for  next  year’s  campaign. 


PE  center  provides 
fitness  fun  for  all 


By  LOIS  MICHEL 

The  new  Physical  Education  and 
Community  Recreation  Center  may  be 
the  best  facility  of  its  kind  at  the  junior 
college  level,  according  to  Herb 
Salberg,  CD  athletic  director,  who 
visited  more  than  20  community 
colleges  and  four-year  schools  to  gather 
ideas  for  the  new  building. 

CD  coaches  and  physical  education 
instructors  knew  what  would  be  needed 
in  their  areas  and  spent  several 
one-hour  individual  conferences  with 
architects  on  what  should  be  included 
in  the  building’s  design. 

The  129,880-square-foot  structure’s 
main  area  includes  eight  handball/rac- 
quetball  courts,  and  room  for  two 
basketball  practice  areas  surrounded  by 
a  tenth-of-a-mile  track  and  seating  for 
4,000.  Housed  in  the  natatorium  are  a 
25-yard,  eight-lane  pool  and  separate 
diving  well  constructed  to  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  stan¬ 
dards,  and  spectator  seating  for  120. 

OTHER  SPACE  IS  provided  for 
three  classrooms,  martial  arts/wrest¬ 
ling,  weight  training,  dance,  media 
relations  and  a  cardiovascular  stress¬ 
testing  lab.  Three  whirlpools,  a  sauna 
and  a  steamroom  are  included  in  the 
training  room. 

Architects,  Wight  and  Co.,  Inc., 
designed  the  building  to  be  86  percent 
space  efficient  and  for  energy  conserva¬ 
tion.  The  structure  was  built  into  the 
earth  to  provide  natural  insulation. 

The  extensive  use  of  natural  lighting 
augments  the  electrical  lighting.  The 


atrium  design  in  the  commons  area 
generates  a  source  of  preheated  air  for 
use  in  the  winter.  The  roof’s  reflective 
glazing  minimizes  heat  gain  during  the 
cooling  period  and  heat  loss  during  the 
heating  season. 

Built  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
was  high  and  the  construction  business 
was  down,  the  $9.5  million  center  cost 
$1.5  to  $3  million  less  than  what  it 
might  have  otherwise. 

WITHOUT  THIS  KIND  of  facility, 
the  college  wouldn’t  be  able  to  attract 
some  of  the  major  National  Junior 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  tour¬ 
naments  now  anticipated  here. 

Such  a  structure  has  always  been  in 
the  school’s  master  plan,  but  it  took  the 
leadership  of  CD  President  Hal 
McAninch  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
make  it  happen,  said  Salberg. 

For  recreational  purposes,  a  photo 
identification  card  is  required  to  enter 
the  building,  except  diming  the  first 
week  of  each  quarter  when  a  fees  paid 
card  and  another  form  of  identification 
may  be  used.  The  card  costs  $3  and  is 
available  in  room  205  during  reception¬ 
ist  hours  Monday  through  Friday  from 
7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Faculty/staff  may  use 
their  regular  college  ID  for  visitation 
only. 

Admittance  is  permitted  during 
times  the  building  is  open  and 
supervised.  The  ID  is  required  to  secure 
the  building  from  vandals  and  to 
protect  the  participants  against  others 
who  haven't  paid  to  use  the  facility. 

A  MEMBER  MAY  bring  a  limit  of 


two  guests  per  quarter,  each  of  whom 
must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  be 
willing  to  remain  with  the  host  while  in 
the  building.  The  visitor  will  pay  $3  to 
the  receptionist,  or  if  he  merely  wishes 
to  tour  the  building  will  be  freely 
admitted.  Guest  passes  may  be  bought 
in  advance  of  the  day  they  are  used. 

Members  should  check  to  see  that 
equipment  and  facilities  are  available 
before  arriving,  because  the  athletic 
department  will  issue  no  refunds  on 
passes,  said  Salberg.  Only  the  host  may 
check  out  equipment. 

A  membership  fee  is  required  for 
everyone  using  the  building  except 
students  currently  enrolled  in  six  hours 
or  more  and  employees,  who  pay  only 
for  their  ID  card. 

Types  of  memberships  and  charges 
per  year  include  individual  community, 
membership,  $100;  individual  alumni 
membership,  $80;  senior  citizen  (65 
years  or  older),  $50;  and  spouse  or  child 
of  employee,  $60.  All  members  must  be 
16  years  or  older. 

Memberships  will  be  accepted  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  noon 
to  2  p.m.  and  Monday  nights  from  6  to 
9  across  from  room  205  in  the  athletic 
center. 

The  above-listed  hours  are  generally 
those  available  to  the  community. 
However,  the  athletic  department 
recommends  that  those  planning  to  use 
the  facility  call  ahead  before  4:30  p.m. 
at  858-2800,  ext.  2365,  to  confirm 
evening  hours  or  to  check  the  sports 
schedule.  The  center  is  closed  on  all 
weekends  and  college  holidays. 

PROPER  ATHLETIC  ATTIRE  is 
expected  by  the  athletic  office  and 
participants  may  use  locker  rooms  in 
which  to  deposit  their  belongings. 

Please  turn  to  page  19 


Spikes  cited 
for  27-11  mark 

The  final  record  of  Coach  Victoria 
May’s  women’s  volleyball  team  was 

27- 11,  placing  the  Chaparrals  third  in 
the  North  Central  Community  College 
Conference  for  this  season,  the 
Chaps’  best  finish  since  1976,  when 
they  placed  second  in  the  state  with  a 

28- 8  mark. 

During  an  end-of-season  ceremony 
Nov.  30,  several  players  received 
awards,  including  Lisa  Simmons  — 
most  valuable  player  till  tournament, 
first,  all-team  conference;  Meg  Sohst  — 
second,  all  team  conference;  Debbie 
Gerdman  —  coach’s  award  for  out¬ 
standing  commitment,  all  conference, 
honorable  mention;  Julie  Spotts  — 
“most  inspirational”;  Deb  Wendling  — 
“most  improved”;  Rebecca  Hemstreet 
—  all  conference,  honorable  mention; 
Pam  Fitzgerald  —  honorable  mention; 
and  Donna  Ryan  —  honorable  mention. 
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Horticulture  facility  delayed 

Architects  underestimate  ■  '  _ _ 

buildings,  project  cost 


By  CRAIG  RICE 

All  bids  were  rejected  by  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  construction  of  new 
I  ornamental  horticulture  facilities  and  a 
greenhouse  Jan.  9  when  the  lowest 
I  combined  bids  came  in  at  43  percent 
I  over  budget. 

The  six  trustees  present  at  the 
|  regular  board  meeting  voted  unanim¬ 
ously  to  support  CD  President  Harold 
McAninch’s  recommendation  to  reject 
the  bids  and  re-evaluate  the  project. 

The  10,000-square-foot  greenhouse, 
| budgeted  at  $140,000,  received  the 
lowest  bid  from  Rough  Brothers,  Inc.  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  $215,250;  while 
[the  multi-building  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture  facility,  budgeted  at  $322,000, 

I  attracted  a  $447,000  bid  from  Joseph 
I  Construction  of  Lynwood,  Ill. 

“I’M  NOT  REALLY  sure  what  the 
I  reasons  are  for  the  bids  being  that  far 
lover  budget,"  said  Mike  Mistele  of 
I  Wight  and  Co.,  architects  for  the 
project.  Wight  made  the  original  cost 
[estimate  that  the  trustees  approved  in 
I  August. 

Bids  for  the  ornamental  horticulture 
facility  ranged  from  39  percent  to  59 
percent  over  Wight  and  Co.’s  estimate, 
while  those  for  the  greenhouse  were  54 
percent  to  152  percent  over  projected 
I  costs. 

|  "The  project  was  over-designed, 

I  somewhat,”  said  Ron  Lemme,  vice-pres- 
lident  of  planning  and  information, 
[accounting  for  the  deficit  between  the 


bids  and  the  budget. 

“Also,  insufficient,  preliminary  site 
analysis  resulted  in  the  underestimation 
of  the  cost  of  utility  mains  and  drain 
tiles,”  said  Lemme. 

IN  THE  ORIGINAL  budget,  Wight 
and  Co.  set  its  fee  at  $28,500.  However, 
according  to  Howard  Owens,  director 
and  controller  of  financial  affairs, 
Wight  and  Co.  has  been  paid  a  total  of 
$30,343  for  three  contracts  pertaining  to 
the  project,  and  a  balance  of  over  $6,000 
remains  to  be  paid  on  the  contracts. 

“If  the  original  site  including  the  old 
Courier  bam  were  to  be  used,  then 
Wight  and  Co.  would  be  locked  into  the 
design  modifications  to  lower  costs,  at 
no  additional  compensation,”  said 
Lemme.  “But  I’m  not  so  sure  we  want 
to  have  all  that  sophistication. 

“As  it  stands  now,  we  will  probably 
remodel  part  of  Building  K  and  add  the 
greenhouse  to  the  north  side  of  the 
existing  structure,  adjacent  to  the 
remodeling,"  he  said.  “Mistele  assures 
me  that  they  will  charge  only  about 
$5,000  more  for  the  new  site.” 

AT  A  MEETING  between  Mistele, 
Lemme,  Kerry  Petusky,  coordinator  of 
ornamental  horticulture,  and  Ted 
Tilton,  main  campus  provost,  on  Jan. 
14,  Building  K  was  tentatively  picked 
as  the  replacement  site  for  the 
horticulture  center. 

“KERRY  WILL  LOOK  over  the  site 
to  see  if  it  is  acceptable  for  his  purposes 


State  board  approves 
tuition,  pay  increases 


By  DAVID  HAMILTON 

A  5  percent  tuition  increase  and  an  8 
percent  faculty  and  staff  pay-hike  in 
state  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  approved  by  the  Illinois  Board  of 
Higher  Education. 

The  board  on  Jan.  8  accepted  a  $1.55 
[billion  operating  budget,  which  will 
[  boost  the  tuition  increases  for  the  fiscal 
[year,  starting  July  1. 

the  PROPOSED  BUDGET  will 
first  go  to  Governor  Thompson  and  the 
Legislature,  where  cuts  are  expected  to 
be  made.  Student  costs  should  rise  from 
$50  to  $75  a  year,  estimated  Richard  D. 
Wagner,  executive  director  of  the 
board. 

A  13-percent  raise  in  state  scholar¬ 
ship  funding  was  also  suggested  by  the 
board  to  help  offset  the  impact  of  the 
higher  tuition.  This  would  include 
raising  the  maximum  grant  from  $2,400 
to  $2,900. 

Tuition  at  CD  increased  about  13 
Percent  two  years  ago,  but  college 
officials  are  uncertain  whether  the 
board’s  decision  will  affect  the  students 
here. 

“WE  RE  NOT  AWARE  of  any 
tuition  increase  as  of  yet,”  said  Robert 
W.  Regner,  director  of  student  financial 
a'd.  “But  if  tuition  rates  go  up, 
scholarships  will  be  adjusted  by  the 
increase.” 

Regner  was  referring  to  the  Pell 


Grant  and  the  Illinois  State  Monetary 
Award,  two  of  the  better  known 
financial  aid  packages  at  CD. 

About  4,500  CD  students  receive 
some  sort  of  financial  aid,  said  Regner. 

Nationwide,  student  costs  rose  more 
slowly  in  1984  than  in  preceding  years. 

A  RECENT  SURVEY  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities  found  that  students  in 
state  schools  paid  an  average  of  6 
percent  more  in  tuition  and  fees, 
compared  to  an  8  percent  increase 
during  the  preceding  years. 

“Colleges  and  states  are  trying  to 
hold  costs  down  so  tuition  and  fees  are 
not  rising  as  fast,”  said  an  AASCU 
spokesman. 

The  survey  credited  the  economic 
recovery  and  higher  state  education 
allocations  for  the  slower  tuition  jump 
and  expressed  optimism  that  the  trend 
will  continue. 

“BUT  THIS  IS  not  likely,”  asserted 
William  F.  Massy,  vice  president  of 
business  and  finance  at  Stanford 
University. 

During  a  speech  at  a  conference  of 
higher  education  business  officers  and 
managers  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
last  December,  Massy  said  he  expected 
college  costs  to  rise  2  to  4  percent  over 
inflation  rates  as  college  enrollment 
drops. 

please  turn  to  page  5 
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ARTIST’S  RENDITION  OF  horticulture 
of  high  bids  received  by  contractors. 
first,  then  Wight  and  Co.  will  do  a 
preliminary  site  analysis  for  hidden 
problems,”  said  Lemme.  “We  expect 
some  drainage  problems,  and  the  wiring 
in  Building  K  could  also  cause  us  some 
problems,”  he  said.  “The  old  wiring  has 
had  a  number  of  changes  made  to  it, 
and  nothing  was  ever  added  to  the 
blueprints.” 

The  modifications  to  Building  K  and 
the  addition  of  the  greenhouse,  were 
estimated  to  cost  some  $332,000  at  the 
same  time  the  $460,000  estimate  was 
tabled;  but  until  the  preliminary  site 
analysis  is  complete,  an  updated  cost 


facility  currently  on  hold  because 

estimate  will  not  be  ventured. 

“THIS  IS  A  very  big  disappointment 
for  us,”  said  Petusky.  “We  were 
shocked  when  the  bids  were  opened  up. 

“We  were  hoping  that  the  high 
visibility  —  and  resulting  community 
involvement  —  would  further  boost  our 
growing  ornamental  horticulture  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  said.  “Right  now,  there  are 
members  of  the  faculty  who  don’t  even 
know  we  exist." 

If  the  new  design  is  finalized  before 
spring,  construction  of  the  new  facilities 
could  still  be  completed  before  June  of 
this  year,  according  to  Lemme. 


Credit  card  payment 
plan  ratified  by  board 


By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

Charge  cards  will  be  accepted  for 
bookstore  payments  by  late  January 
and  for  tuition  payments  by  the 
beginning  of  1985  fall  quarter  registra¬ 
tion,  according  to  plans  being  devel¬ 
oped  by  an  administration  committee. 

Charge  card  use  may  increase 
enrollment  by  providing  the  only  time 
payment  plan  for  students,  CD 
President  H.D.  McAninch  told  a 
December  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Under  the  plans,  students  would 
provide  their  VISA  or  Mastercard 
number  to  charge  tuition  by  mail  or  in 
person,  and  the  bookstore  would  use 
conventional  charge  slips. 

THE  BOARD  HAS  authorized 
completion  of  the  plans,  and  some 
specifics  remain  to  be  resolved, 
according  to  Howard  Owens  Jr., 
director  and  controller  of  financial 
affairs  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
finalizing  the  proposal. 

A  decision  is  yet  to  be  made  on 
whether  students  will  be  charged  for 
using  credit  cards,  he  said. 

“We  are  not  sure  if  that  is 
against  the  law,”  Owens  said. 

He  noted,  however,  that  most 
institutions  add  the  cost  of 
charge-card  acceptance. 

AN  ESTIMATED  20-30,000  stu¬ 
dents  will  use  charge  cards  annually  for 


tuition  payments,  Owens  stated. 

Gary-Wheaton  Bank  will  process  the 
transactions  at  a  rate  of  2.4  percent. 
Seven  financial  institutions  responded 
to  CD  proposals',  but  only  Gary-Wheat¬ 
on  Bank  and  Center  Bank  met  a 
requirement  that  they  accept  computer 
print-outs  of  charges. 

Three  of  the  banks  offered  lower 
rates,  but  the  requirement  was 
necessary  as  a  “significant  time  saver,” 
according  to  McAninch.  If  computer 
print-outs  were  not  accepted,  every 
transaction  would  require  a  sales  slip. 

Plates,  imprinters  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  are  being  ordered  for  the 
bookstore  and  will  be  in  operation  after 
the  beginning-of-the-quarter  rush, 
Owens  said.  Verification  of  transactions 
will  be  by  telephone  with  a  credit 
service. 

VERIFICATION  WILL  NOT  be 
necessary  for  tuition  payments  because 
“no  one  is  walking  out  with  merchan¬ 
dise,"  Owens  said.  Students  will  be 
dropped  from  class  if  their  charge  does 
not  go  through. 

Looking  to  make  seminars  more 
accessible,  the  Open  College  has  been 
the  “prime  mover”  of  the  push  to  allow 
credit  card  use,  Owens  said.  Although 
no  projections  have  been  made 
regarding  enrollment  increases,  regis¬ 
tration  and  payment  will  be  easier. 
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WHAT’S  happening... 


Volunteers  needed 


"Monday  Nite  at  the  Flicks”  is  a  new 
activity  for  younger  disabled  residents 
at  DuPage  Convalescent  Center. 

The  facility  is  now  seeking  college 
students,  members  of  church  singles 
groups,  parents— without— partners, 
young  couples  or  other  young  working 
people  to  serve  as  volunteers.  To 
sponsor  and  lead  the  sessions. 

Video  cassette  films  will  be  used.  A 
volunteer  leader  will  be  trained  to 
operate  the  video  player,  orienta¬ 
tion  and  guidelines  will  be  provided. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
665-6400,  ext.  69. 


$500  scholarships 


Two  $500  tuition  scholarships  are 
being  offered  by  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  division. 

Finalists  will  be  required  to  submit  a 
written  statement  and  participate  in  an 
interview  with  faculty  members. 

To  be  eligible,  students  must  be 
currently  enrolled  at  CD;  have  earned 
36  credits  —  including  24  at  CD  —  by 
the  end  of  the  spring  quarter;  have  a 
3.5  GPA  with  no  more  than  10  credits 
in  occupational/vocational  areas;  and 
have  completed  at  least  three  courses 
from  anthropology,  business  law, 
economics,  education,  geography,  poli¬ 
tical  science,  psychology,  sociology  and 
social  science. 

Students  must  also  plan  to  major  in 
the  social/behavioral  sciences. 

Applications  are  available  from  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  division, 
IC  2084. 


budget  cuts  affect  the  health  of  women 
and  children,  the  treatment  of  women 
as  patients,  and  preventive  health  for 
women. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
584-3300,  ext.  352. 


WORKERS  IN  BUILDING  J assemble  sinks  and  counters  in  kitchen  area  of 
the  new  child  development  center.  Anticipated  completion  date  is  March  1. 


Tour  of  Ireland 

An  alpha-sponsored  tour  of  Ireland  to 
meet  Irish  craftsmen  will  depart  from 
O’Hare  on  July  29  and  return  Aug.  10. 


The  caravan  will  begin  in  Dublin  with 
a  tour  of  Trinity  College  and  nearby 
artisan  cooperatives. 

A  coach  tour  will  take  tourists  south 
to  Kilkenny,  a  strong  craft  design 
center,  and  then  north  to  County 
Donegal. 

More  information  is  obtainable  from 
the  Alpha  office,  858-2800,  ext.  2356. 

Beer-tasting  benefit 

An  imported  beer  tasting  benefit  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Chicago  Hearing 
Society  Friday,  Feb.  1,  from  6  to  8:30 


OJLOJLOJLOJLOJLOJL 

HAVE  A  NIGHT  ON  THE  TOWN 
THAT’S  A  NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER 


For  a  complete  evening  of  dining 
and  entertainment  you  have  two  choices . . . 


Chicago*  original 
Mod  lava  I  Dinner  Theatre 


Just  minutes  from  the  Loop 
2122  West  Lawrence  Avenue 
in  Chicago 

Ph.  (312)  275-8400 


Just  minutes  from  O’Hsrs 

9351  West  Irving  Park  Road 
in  Schiller  Park 

Ph.  (312)  671-6644 


Both  establishments  offer  your  group  a  six  course  dinner, 
unlimited  service  of  beer  and  wine,  and  unlimited  courses  of 
contemporary  musical-comedy  entertainment,  all  within  an 
enticing  environment. .  .for  as  little  as  $18.00  per  person. 
For  group  discounts,  contact:  Group  Sales  Coordinator 
Sandy  Mangen  628-0304 
Call  us  for  a  complete  brochure. 


p.m.  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Michigan 
Avenue  at  Balbo  Street,  Chicago. 

The  $10  admission  price  covers 
unlimited  beer,  snacks,  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

'Filling  the  void' 

“Filling  the  Void  with  Alcohol, 
Drugs  and  Prescription  Medication” 
will  be  discussed  by  Pat  Pape,  social 
worker  and  alcoholism  counselor,  as 
part  of  the  New  Life  Information  Series 
sponsored  by  CD’s  Focus  on  Women 
program  at  noon  Thursday,  Jan.  24  in 
SRC  1030. 


Ground  hog  celebration 

A  ground  hog  day  celebration  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  Feb.  2  at  the  Brookfield 
Zoo. 

Groundhogs  Chipper  and  Sunshine 
will  predict  either  six  more  weeks  of 
winter  or  an  early  spring.  The  zoo  will 
present  them  with  a  “welcome  to 
spring”  cake. 

On  Feb.  14,  Valentine’s  Day, 
children’s  zoo  “animal  couples”  will  be 
honored. 

Yesterday  and  today 

Where  in  today's  thinking  about  the 
world  do  modern  scholars  find  analogies 
that  reflect  the  medieval  days  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  the  society  he 
inhabited?  How  do  these  parallels 
express  themselves  today? 

English  professors  Judson  Allen  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  David 
Benson  of  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Judith  Ferster  of  Brandeis 
University  and  Mary  Teresa  Tavormina 
of  Michigan  State  University  will 
address  these  questions  on  a  two-part 
feature  on  the  College  of  DuPage  radio 
station  WDCB  90.9  FM. 

Part  one  of  this  lively  discussion  will 
be  at  7  p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  21,  with  the 
conclusion  of  “Medieval  Literature  and 
Society”  will  air  at  7  p.m.  Monday, 
Jan.  28,  over  WDCB. 


'I  love  CD' 

“I  love  CD”  T-shirts  for  tots  1 
through  8  are  now  being  sold  in  the 
bookstore.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  will 
help  fund  the  purchase  of  educational 
toys  for  the  college’s  child  development 
center  and  provide  funds  for  scholar¬ 
ships  for  youngsters  enrolled  in  the 
program. 

'Women's  health  issues' 

Norma  Swenson,  co-author  of  the 
best-selling  book  “Our  Bodies  Our¬ 
selves,”  will  speak  on  “Women’s 
Health  Issues”  at  Delnor  Hospital’s 
Conference  for  Women  Jan.  26,  at  the 
Galleon  Restaurant  in  St.  Charles. 

Swenson  will  discuss  lifestyle  habits 
and  their  effect  on  women’s  health,  how 
the  media  pressure  women  to  adopt  a 
certain  body  image,  violence  against 
women,  environmental  and  occupation¬ 
al  health  issues  for  women,  how  federal 


Abstract  art  show 

The  work  of  Alex  Nelson,  whose 
interest  is  in  the  narrative  in  abstract 
art  as  well  as  the  possibilities  for 
abstract  portraiture,  is  being  exhibited 
in  the  Gallery  through  Feb.  2. 

The  exhibit  features  paintings  and 
drawings  using  the  landscape  of  central 
Province,  France,  for  formal  .elements, 
plus  myth  and  literature  to  express 
larger  themes  of  seclusion,  cycles, 
interconnections  of  apparent  opposites, 
movement  and  departure. 

Nelson’s  work  has  been  shown  in 
Chicago  at  the  Contemporary  Art 
Workshop,  Art  Expo  at  Navy  Pier, 
West  Hubbard  Gallery,  Artists’  Call: 
multi-gallery  invitational,  and  Bernal 
Gallery. 


Puppet  show 

A  modem  interpretation  of  “Rapun 
zel”  will  be  performed  by  the  Marilyn 
Price  Puppets  at  1:30  and  3  p.m. 
Sunday,  Jan.  20,  in  SRC  1024. 

Tickets  cost  $1  for  adults  and  50 
cents  for  children  and  are  available  at 
the  student  activities  box  office  on  the 
lower  level  of  the  SRC. 


Calendar  of  Events 


JAN.  18  to  FEB.  2  Art  Exhibit:  Alex  Nelson.  The  Gallery,  M137. 

JAN.  19  Recital:  Donna  Bruno,  mezzo-soprano;  Lee  Kesselman,  piano.  Music  of 


JAN.  20 


JAN.  22 


Berg,  Poulenc,  Falla,  Bernstein,  Handel  and  Berlioz.  8  p.m.,  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Building  M,  free. 

Puppet  Show:  "Rapunzel,”  performed  by  the  Marilyn  Price  Puppets, 

Inc.  1:30  and  3  p.m.,  SRC  1024.  Tickets:  adults  $1,  children  50tf;  avail 
able  at  the  Student  Activities  Box  Office,  Student  Resource  Center, 
first  floor. 

Concert:  New  Philharmonic,  Harold  Bauer,  conductor;  Donna  Bruno, 
mezzo-soprano.  Music  of  Mozart,  Mahler  (Songs  of  a  Wayfarer),  Bergsma 
and  Tchaikowsky.  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M,  free 
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By  NANCY  LLOYD 

Board  of  regents 
joins  protest 

The  board  of  regents,  which  governs 
Northern  Illinois  University  and  Sanga¬ 
mon  State  University,  has  joined  the 
anti-apartheid  movement. 

Recently,  members  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  gifts 
of  stock  or  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  stock  in  South  Africa. 

State  Sen.  Pat  Walsh  has  been 
urging  the  board  to  change  the  ruling 
governing  endowments.  Last  year,  NIU 
accepted  Krugerrand  gold,  but  with  the 
heated  international  protest  against 
support  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
the  regents  decided  to  act. 

Off  the  rack  term  papers 

State  University  at  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  reports  on  a  California-based 
company,  Research  Assistance,  whose 
catalog  has  more  than  100  topics  from, 
which  to  choose.  The  catalog  is 
available  for  $1  and  "custom  research” 


Sex  lessons  cancelled 

The  UC  Berkeley  sociology  depart¬ 
ment  is  postponinga  course  on  gay  and 
lesbian  perspectives  until  1985-86.  The 
course,  Sociology  135:  Sexual  Diversity 
and  Social  Change,  was  last  offered  in 
fall  1983.  In  the  past,  the  course  was 
taught  by  visiting  lecturers  paid  out  of 
temporary  funding.  Both  have  dried  up. 

Goodbye  Greeks 

The  word  from  UC  Berkeley  is  that 
the  Greeks  may  be  on  their  way  out. 
Amherst  College  in  Massachusetts  has 
already  said  yes.  On  other  campuses, 
the  disbandment  of  college-owned  frat 
houses,  or  withdrawal  of  the  college’s 
support,  is  on  the  rise.  The  cause: 
“unruly  and  anti-intellectual  behavior, 
huge  beer  parties  and  financial 
damage,”  college  officials  contend. 

Parking  problems 

A  sophomore  at  Arizona  State 
University  has  parking  problems.  After 
driving  back  from  New  Jersey,  he 


stopped  at  school  to  purchase  the 
current  parking  decal.  While  he  was 
paying  $43.50  for  the  privilege  of 
parking  on  campus,  he  picked  up  an  $18 
ticket.  Some  weeks  later,  he  returned 
from  class  to  find  he  had  received 
another  ticket  for  improperly  displaying 
his  decal.  He  does  not  remember 
instructions  on  specific  placement  of 
the  permit. 

Deciding  to  appeal  and  endure  the 
barrage  of  red  tape,  he  filled  out  forms 
and  duly  set  an  appointment  for  “next 
Thursday.”  Next  Thursday  came  and 
he  went,  only  to  find  out  that  “next 
Thursday”  should  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  tomorrow.  He  was  found 
guilty  by  default. 

While  the  department  of  parking  fees 
and  citations  at  ASU  began  the  year 
$116,600  in  debt,  the  student  still  plans 
to  continue  with  the  appeal. 

ET  call  collect 

Fredonia  [N.Y.]  State  students  might 
find  it  hard  to  phone  home  next 
semester.  Due  to  exhorbitant  fraudu¬ 
lent  phone  bills  made  on  pay  phones,  an 
electronic  switch  has  been  installed  on 
all  campus  pay  phones  to  prevent  all 
direct  distance  dialing.  Two  dormitories 
have  already  lost  their  phones  and 
others  may  soon  follow. 

More  Hart  for  ASU 

A  set  of  triplets,  a  set  of  twins,  plus 
two  other  children,  all  born  to  Martha 
and  Sylvester  Hart,  are  attending 
Arizona  State  University  this  winter. 
Ranging  in  ages  from  20-26,  the  seven 
Harts  are  striving  to  be  the  first 
generation  to  earn  college  degrees.  "I 
see  my  brothers  and  sisters  making  it 
and  I  feel  I  can  too,”  said  Zina,  the 
youngest.  They  all  agree  that  having  so 


many  family  members  on  campus  has 
great  benefits.  Always  available  are  free 
rides  and  assistance  with  classes  that 
someone  else  has  already  taken. 

ERA  at  USC 

To  focus  attention  on  women’s 
athletics,  the  student  senate  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  has 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  to 
change  the  wording  of  their  traditional 
fight  song.  The  line  "Our  men  fight  on 
to  victory  ...”  is  now  “Our  team  fights 
on  to  victory  ...”  Reactions  are  mixed. 
The  male  yell  leader  does  not  like  the 
break  in  tradition,  while  another 
cheerleader  believes  it’s  in  tune  with  the 
times  and  yet  another  feels  that  it’s  too 
much  ERA.  The  student  body  supports 
the  senate’s  action. 

Minorities  at  CD 

Among  CD’s  24,050  students  enrolled 
in  the  fall  of  1982,  about  0.1  percent 
were  American  Indians;  1.5  percent 
were  Asian;  0.5  percent  were  black;  0.7 
percent  were  Hispanic;  97.1  percent 
were  white;  and  0.1  percent  were 
foreign  students,  according  to  figures 
released  in  December  by  the  office  of 
civil  rights  of  the  department  of 
education. 

Booked  on  suspicion 

A  former  fiscal  assistant  at  the 
bookstore  of  the  University  of  Central 
Florida  has  been  arrested  and  charged 
with  16  counts  of  second-degree  grand 
theft  after  a  routine  audit  indicated 
discrepancies  in  the  bookstore’s  finan¬ 
cial  records.  The  suspect  was  terminat¬ 
ed  from  her  job  last  August.  The 
facility's  director  was  given  the  pink 
slip  last  fall. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 

Sun  Your  Buns  i 

in. . .  F 

lorida 

The  spring  break  trip  to 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida  is 
from  March  22  through 
March  31,  1985.  The  cost  of 
the  bus  trip  and  the  room 
(for  4  people)  is  $195.00.  Air 
is  $329.00  to  Orlando,  bus  to 
Daytona  included.  This  in¬ 
cludes  7  nights  at  the  White¬ 
hall  Inn,  free  welcome  party, 
and  trip  t-shirt.  Air  is  limited 
to  40  seats,  so  sign  up  early! 
Registration  begins  in  the 
recreation  area  Monday, 
January  14, 1985. 


r 


Registration  Hours: 

Monday:  10  a.m.  — 1:30  p.m. 

Tuesday:  5  —  7  p.m. 

W ednesday:  10  a.m.  — 

1:30  p.m.  &  5  — 7  p.m. 
Thursday:  10  a.m.— 1:30, 
p.m.  We  are  taking  365. 
students  —  all  trip 
participants  must  be 
registered  and  complete 
at  least  one  (1)  credit 
hour  during 
Winter  Quarter, 
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Writers  win  tuition 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 
Three  CD  students  have  received 
three  hours  paid  tuition  this  quarter  for 
winning  the  Humanities  090  Writers’ 
Contest  held  during  the  fall  term. 

Winners  of  an  all -expense-paid  Eng¬ 
lish  101  class  were  Brien  Billings,  Glen 
Ellyn,  most  improved  writer;  Scott 
LePenske,  Glen  Ellyn,  best  writer 
(paragraph);  and  Adriane  Holman, 
Downers  Grove,  best  writer  (essay). 


Originally,  two  winning  categories 
were  offered,  according  to  Jan 
Geesaman,  contest  coordinator  and  CD 
English  faculty  member,  but  the 
number  of  prizes  was  increased  due  to 
the  large  number  of  entries. 

“THE  PANEL  OF  judges  deserves  a 
lot  of  credit,”  said  Geesaman.  “They 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  of  the  faculty 
by  agreeing  to  read  more  papers  at  the 
end  of  a  busy  quarter.  They  found  it 
difficult  to  pick  one  best  writer  since 


CD  board  expands 
scholarship  program 

By  PAUL  GOODMAN 

The  board  of  trustees  Dec.  12  approved  an  expansion  of  the  academic 
scholarship  program,  which  offers  grants  to  top-ranking  high  school  graduates. 

The  action  by  the  board  is  aimed  at  stimulating  area  banks  and  businesses  to 
fund  similar  programs,  which  will  reward  deserving  scholars  full-ride  grants  at 
CD. 

Under  the  new  plan,  CD  will  dispense  one  full-year  scholarship  to  every  public 
and  parochial  high  school,  expanding  last  year’s  program,  which  awarded  eight 
allowances. 

“The  program  actually  has  two  purposes,”  said  CD  President  H.D. 
McAninch.  “First,  the  scholarships  will  be  beneficial  to  students  showing 
academic  promise  by  allowing  them  a  tuition-free  education  at  CD. 

“Secondly,  faculty  groups  concur  that  this  action  will  enhance  the  image  of 
CD,  drawing  more  students  and  encouraging  area  banks  and  businesses  to  fund 
additional  scholarships.” 

Criteria  for  the  grant  states  that  “students  must  be  a  good  citizen  as 
determined  by  their  high  school  counselor  and  must  be  ranked  in  the  top  10 
percent  of  their  class.” 

The  scholarship  must  be  used  during  the  year  immediately  following 
graduation,  and  is  renewable  for  a  second  term  provided  the  student  maintains 
a  3.5  GPA  while  attending  CD. 

Funding  criteria  states,  “The  student  must  carry  at  least  12  credit  hours  each 
quarter,  but  will  be  granted  free  tuition  for  no  more  than  18  per  quarter.” 

Board  members  approved  the  program  unanimously. 

“I  think  this  is  a  good  thing  we’re  doing,”  opined  trustee  Mark  Pfefferman. 
“I  hope  that  similar  prografhs  are  realized  in  years  to  come.” 


WHAT 

HAPPENS 

WHEN  YOU  REGISTER  WITH 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE? 


NOTHING. 

Men,  if  you’re  about  to  turn  18.  it's 
time  to  register  with  Selective  Service 
at  any  U.S.  Post  Office. 

It’s  quick.  It’s  easy. 

'  And  it’s  the  law. 

Presented  as  a  Public  Service  Announcement 
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both  essays  and  paragraphs  were 
entered,  so  we  had  three  winners 
instead  of  two.” 

The  contest  stressed  good  writing, 
but  strong  emphasis  was  placed  on  “a 
thoughtful,  imaginative  approach  to  the 
writing  assignment”  for  the  best  writer 
category,  while  the  most  improved 
division  was  designed  to  reflect 
improvement  in  grammar,  develop¬ 
ment,  mechanics  and  proofreading 
skills,  explained  Geesaman. 

The  selections  were  “made  carefully,” 
she  asserted,  adding  that  “many  of  the 
choices  were  difficult."  She  also 
expressed  a  wish  that  many  more 
entries  could  have  been  recognized. 

Other  writers  worthy  of  special 
mention,  said  Geesaman,  were  Michael 
A.  Erman,  Lombard;  Cheri  Lynn 
Brown,  Bartlett;  Todd  Cherney,  Down¬ 
ers  Grove;  Heather  Knowles,  Elm¬ 
hurst;  Bill  Bruce,  Wheaton;  Marilyn 
Tollman,  Elmhurst;  Gina  Vrana,  West¬ 
mont;  Victoria  Izzo,  Glen  Ellyn;  Tony 
Feliciano,  Downers  Grove;  Rick  Raga- 
no,  Roselle;  Laura  Ghant,  Lombard; 
Chuck  Hoehn,  Downers  Grove;  and 
Peggy  Stelling,  Woodridge. 


AMERICAN 
T.V.&  APPLIANCES 


652  ROOSEVELT  ROAD 
GLEN  ELLYN, IL.  60137 
TELEPHONE:790-4848 


SONY  90  min  cassette  $1.29 
MAXELL  XL  1190  $2.69 

AM  — FM  cass  wfheadphone  $34.95 
STEREO  DUAL  CASSETTE 
RECORDER  with  speaker  $79.95 
AM-FM  cass  STEREO 
With  (pop  out)  Unit  $49.95 
CAR  STEREO  (good  sound)  $59.95 


If  you  would  like  to 

REAch  A  populATioN 
wiTh  dollAR  SENSE 


Advertise  in  the 


Contact:  0ltyn  'ji/ladenvie 

SPM9H2022  c4  call 
858-2800,  exl.  2532 


Stripes  for 
Education 


If  you  have  between  20  and  45 
semester  hours  of  accredited 
college  credits,  you  may  qual¬ 
ify  for  a  higher  enlistment 
grade  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  To  Find  out  more 
about  our  stripes  for  Educa¬ 
tion  Program,  contact  your  lo- 

OPENINGS  NOW,  “  ““  'eSWVe  'eCrUlMr 

Air  Cargo  Specialists 

Civil  Engineering  Skills  •  Small  Arms  Instructor 


Call:  (312)  694-6193/6194 
Or  Fill  Out  Coupon  and  Mail  Today  I 
To:  Air  Forco  Rasarvo  Racruitlng  Office 
923  TAC/RS,  Chicago  ARFF,  II  60666-5000 


Name. 


.Address. 


City,  State.  Zip_ 
Phone _ 


.  Prior  Service _ (Yes)_ 


.  IN0I- 


Date  of  Birth  _ 


AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 


4-510-1047 


A  GREAT  WAY  TO  SERVE 
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Unknown  scholarships 
located  for  students 


By  RON  MACKENZIE 

A  bright  student  with  enough 
scholarship  dough  in  his  jeans  is  as 
right  as  a  pitcher  of  beer  with  a  cheese 
and  sausage  pizza  without  anchovies. 

Most  “average”  students  are  prob¬ 
ably  unaware  that  more  than  2,500 
grants  and  scholarships  are  available, 
covering  such  diverse  categories 
as  professional,  corporate,  fraternal, 
philanthropic,  individual  and  even 
religious. 

GRANTS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 
are  around  for  the  descendants  of  Civil 
War  veterans  or  for  those  who  might 
have  a  certain  hobby  which  is  related  to 
a  given  grant  topic.  Funds  are  even 
there  for  students  with  a  specific  last 
name,  according  to  Robert  Larson  of 
the  College  Scholarship  Bureau  in  Bal 
Harbour,  Fla. 

The  American  Legion’s  education 
and  scholarship  program  reported  that 
about  $4  'billion  is  available  overall, 
including  almost  $150  million  left 
unclaimed  annually  because  teachers, 
counselors  and  financial  aid  personnel 
do  not  have  the  right  scholarship 
information  to  offer  students. 


Furthermore,  people  who  come  from 
“financially  stable”  families  feel  that 
they  would  not  qualify  for  any  type  of 
assistance,  said  Larson. 

Almost  25  such  grants  are  available. 
“Need”  is  not  necessarily  a  qualifica¬ 
tion. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  want  to  teach, 
special  grants  of  $3,500  are  around;  25 
percent  of  these  go  to  minorities. 

Field  research  grants  will  provide  up 
to  $600  for  persons  interested  in 
anthropology,  biology,  conservation, 
marine  science  and  sociology. 

The  Poynter  Fund  has  up  to  $2,000 
for  the  fields  of  journalism,  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  other  related  subjects. 

Outside  organizations  offer  financial 
aid,  too,  but  they  charge  fees  up  to  $50 
for  their  help. 

Information  on  scholarships  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Scholarship  Bank, 
10100  Santa  Monica,  #2600,  Los 
Angeles,  90067;  the  College  Scholarship 
Bureau,  10250  Collins  Ave.,  Bal 
Harbour,  Fla.,  33154;  and  the  Roscoe 
Guidance  Service,  450  West  Galena, 
Aurora,  Ill  60506. 

Fees  charged  are  refunded  if  less  than 
five  sources  are  uncovered. 


Tuition,  pay  hikes.  .  . 


women  prio(u  uy  rai  i  muiici  s. 

WHEATON  BUSINESS  LEADERS  hope  to  compete  with  area  shopping 
malls  by  remodeling  the  central  business  district  and  offering  customers 
better  service. 


Downtown  facelift 
planned  for  Wheaton 

By  BOB  KUREK 

A  five-part  plan  to  renovate  downtown  Wheaton  was  recently  announced  as  a 
joint  project  of  the  Wheaton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  city  of  Wheaton  to 
compete  for  business  being  lost  to  shopping  malls. 

The  Wheaton  architectural  firm  of  Williams-Pollock  will  be  paid  $20,000,  split 
equally  between  the  Chamber  and  the  city,  to  come  up  with  a  plan  to  upgrade 
the  downtown  business  area,  according  to  Beverly  Hocker,  the  Chamber’s 
executive  director. 

“THERE  NEEDS  TO  be  a  general  spiffing  up  of  the  downtown  area,” 
Hocker  said,  “in  order  to  attract  more  shoppers.” 


continued  from  page  1 

"THE  DECLINING  INFLATION 

rate  of  the  last  few  years  brought  down 
tuition  costs,”  Massy  said,  “but 
inflation  is  as  low  as  it  will  get  for 

now.” 

Massy  said  he  expected  inflation  to 
"inch  up”  and  added  that  inflation- 
linked  tuition  rates  have  declined  "as 
much  as  we’ll  see  for  a  while.” 

“As  the  number  of  students  drops, 
the  total  cost  will  decline,"  Massy 
explained.  "But  fixed  costs  are  a  big 
percentage  of  the  total,  and  when  it’s 
spread  over  a  smaller  number  of  units, 
it  drives  the  cost  up.” 

Massy  predicted  an  “upward  pres¬ 
sure  on  tuition  in  both  private  and 
public  colleges,”  and  a  trend  toward 
increased  merit-based  financial  aid  as 
schools  compete  for  students. 


Examine 
your  breasts. 


Most  breast  cancers  are 
curable  if  detected  early 
and  treated  promptly. 


Ask  the  American 
Cancer  Society  in  your 
community  for  a  free 
booklet  teaching  the  easy 
step-by-step  method  of 
breast  self-examination. 

AMERICAN 
CANCER  SOCIETY  ; : 


The  five-part  plan  includes: 

•  An  inventory  of  existing  downtown  areas  to  access  use  of  space  and  future 
means  of  expanding  space  usage; 

•  Update  of  parking  facilities; 

•  A  uniform  street  design; 

•  Individual  design  for  downtown  businesses  to  remodel  their  buildings, 
inside  and  out; 

•  Low-cost  loans. 

“We  are  striving  for  a  tura-of-the-century  look,”  Hocker  explained.  “Part  of 
the  renovation  will  include  the  restoration  of  the  original  brickwork  on  many  of 
the  buildings.” 

THE  TOP  PRIORITY  will  be  a  general  clean-up  and  landscaping, 
particularly  around  the  railroad  tracks,  Hocker  said.  Included  will  be  a  green 
area  from  Adams  Park  to  Memorial  Park  and  a  renovation  of  the  Prairie  Path 
along  the  railroad  tracks. 

“We  feel  we  can  compete  with  the  malls  by  offering  service  to  our 
customers,”  Hocker  said.  “The  business  climate  in  Wheaton  was  very  good  in 
1984,  the  best  we  had  in  years.  We  want  to  continue  to  attract  and  keep 
shoppers  in  the  downtown  area.” 

The  five-part  plan  survey  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  August,  Hocker 
said.  Several  businesses  have  already  begun  to  renovate,  so  that  the  general 
public  will  get  a  visual  idea  of  what  the  complete  plan  will  look  like,  she  added. 

One  "dark  cloud  on  the  horizon”  which  may  adversely  affect  downtown 
Wheaton,  said  Hocker,  is  the  possibility  that  the  courthouse  will  be  moved  to 
the  county  complex;  if  so,  hundreds  of  jobs  would  be  removed  from  the 
downtown  area,  adversely  affecting  shopping  and  restaurants. 
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The  name  that  has  earned  its  reputation. 


Students  —  show  school  ID  &  receive 
20  %  off  any  one  service  per  visit. 


Hair  for  women  and  men 
369-6090 

(Naperville  Commons) 
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Time  to  clean  house 


We  at  the  Courier  are  always  hearing  about  bookstore-related  problems 

—  ranging  from  simple  complaints  like  poor  service  to  more  serious 
charges  of  students  receiving  the  wrong  edition  of  a  textbook. 

The  bookstore  has  experienced  problems  in  the  past,  too.  For  instance, 
in  1977  a  $500  shortage  in  the  records  caused  quite  a  commotion.  Not  only 
were  the  funds  missing  but,  also,  no  records  were  kept  of  where  the  money 
might  have  gone. 

Allan  H.  Allison,  then  bookstore  manager,  was  caught  falsifying  records 
to  cover  up  the  loss  and  was  given  a  five-day  suspension  on  Oct.  26,  1977, 
because  of  the  shortfall. 

One  would  think  with  that  problem  behind  us,  the  bookstore  would  be 
careful  to  keep  records  of  all  money  that  went  in  or  out  during  the 
following  years,  but  it  seems  as  though  the  facility’s  present  management 
failed  to  learp  from  this  valuable  lesson. 

On  Dec.  7,  the  Courier  published  an  article  about  bookstore  losses 
amounting  to  about  $225,000  in  actual  money  and  potential  sales  during 
fiscal  year  1984. 

When  John  T.  VanLaere,  the  bookstore  manager,  and  Ernest  E.  Gibson, 
auxiliary  services  director,  were  asked  to  explain  these  deficits,  we  were 
told  that  a  lot  of  money  was  lost  to  wholesalers  to  whom  out-of-date  books 
were  sold  because  the  bookstore  was  unable  to  return  the  texts  to 
publishers  before  a  specified  deadline. 

However,  when  we  tried  to  find  out  how  much  money  was  lost  to 
wholesalers,  Gibson  told  us  that  the  information  was  unavailable  because 
no  detailed  records  were  kept  of  those  sales. 

Gibson  also  said  that  a  lot  of  money  was  lost  because  the  pilferage  rate 
had  risen  significantly  from  the  year  before.  When  asked  how  much  it  had 
increased,  he  was  unable  to  tell  us  because  no  records  had  been  kept  on 
that  information,  either.  This  led  us  to  wonder  how  he  even  knew  the 
theft  rate  had  gone  up  in  the  first  place. 

What  do  these  losses  mean  to  the  students? 

One  doesn’t  need  a  doctorate  to  figure  out  that  they  represent  higher 
prices  in  the  bookstore. 

We  at  the  Courier  feel  that  some  radical  changes  must  be  made  —  now 

—  and  that  they  should  start  with  the  bookstore  management. 

Back  in  1977,  Allison  was  punished  for  his  $500  deficit  to  the  tune  of  one 
day’s  suspension  for  every  $100  lost. 

Similar  action  taken  today  would  mean  a  suspension  of  2,500  days,  or 
six  years  and  three  months. 

We’re  sure  those  affected  could  find  employment  elsewhere.  Allison  did 

—  he  now  works  for  Fowlett  and  Wilcox  Book  Co. 

Most  students  are  probably  familiar  with  them  —  they’re  the  ones  who 
pay  students  “half  price’’  for  books. 

Charity  begins  at  home 

Question :  How  many  of  you  honest  taxpayers  would  support  legislation 
which  provides  more  them  $917  million  in  gremts  —  not  loems  —  to  a 
number  of  countries  for  their  defense? 

Answer:  All  of  you. 

Your  representatives  in  Congress  supported  it,  and  according  to  the 
power  vested  in  them  as  your  spokesmen,  so  do  you. 

Actually,  this  account  wasn’t  eilways  so  large.  In  1981,  the  balance  was 
a  cool  $135  million,  but  in  just  four  years,  it  skyrocketed  an  incredible  600 
percent.  In  fact,  this  budget  is  slated  to  grow  another  30  percent  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  allowing  our  foreign  friends  better  treatment  than 
our  own  Department  of  Transportation,  whose  budget  increases  only  3 
percent  before  inflation. 

Transportation  isn’t  the  only  area  to  be  compromised  in  lieu  of 
extracurricular  defense  spending.  The  Department  of  Education  budget, 
which  provides  loans  and  grants  (among  other  things),  is  scheduled  to  rise 
only  .6  percent.  Of  course,  these  aren’t  the  only  departments  to  be  affected. 
Agriculture,  Health  and  Human  Services  and  a  multitude  of  other 
programs  will  be  neglected  in  the  pursuit  of  arming  and  defending  our 
neighbors. 

We  at  the  COURIER  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  funding  which 
allows  our  friends  to  defend  themselves  against  outside  aggression,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  can’t  see  where  the  burden  should  fall  on  the  American 
people  only.  Other  nations  have  interests  in  these  countries;  why  not  let 
them  help?. 

How  do  you  justify  a  600  percent  increase  to  the  farmers  of  America, 
who  are  precariously  balanced  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy?.  .  .  the 
autoworker  who  hasn’t  seen  a  paycheck  in  months?.  .  .  or  maybe  the 
unfortunate  citizens  who  have  long  suffered  from  the  resharpening  of  the 
budget  ax? 

We  don’t  know  how  students  at  CD  feel  about  the  subject,  but  we  think 
charity  begins  at  home. 

At  a  time  when  domestic  programs  are  being  mercilessly  slaughtered 
and  we  are  faced  with  a  $200  billion  spending  deficit,  “extracurricular” 
military  spending  is  the  last  .thing  we  need,  especially  spending  which  does 
little  more  than  finance  revolutions  or  feed  oppression. 

As  if  you  didn’t  know,  we  have  a  “representative  democracy”  in  the 
United  States,  which  means  our  public  officials  speak  for  our  interests,  or 
seemingly  so.  Are  they  representing  yours? 

Now,  that’s  the  real  question. 
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Laughlin’s  Lampoon 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

On  Nov.  21,  1984,  CD’s  student 
government  held  an  election  to  approve 
the  new  constitution  that  they  had 
drafted,  and  the  student  body  —  in 
keeping  with  its  past  track  record  of 
general  apathy  —  had  less  than  80 
voters  show  up  at  the  polls. 

After  carefully  examining  the  consti¬ 
tution,  I  found  it  no  better  than  the  old 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1979  when 
the  SG  board  approved  the  old 
document,  Circle  Campus,  Northern 
Illinois  University  and  several  other 
student  governments  requested  copies 
to  use  as  a  guideline  to  draft  their  own 
governmental  charters. 

Which  leaves  me  wondering  ...  if  the 
old  set  of  rules  was  so  bad,  why  were  so 
many  other  institutions  interested  in  it? 

AND  THOUGH  I  hate  to  say  it,  I 
think  many  of  the  problems  with  the 
constitution  he  inside  of  the  SG  office 
itself. 

Article  1,  Section  2,  for  instance, 
states,  "This  organization  shall  serve 
and  represent  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
the  student  body;  and  shall  act  in  its 
name  and  by  authority  to  secure  the 
welfare  of  the  same,  to  preserve  and 
protect  students’  rights  and  to  provide 
services  to  meet  otherwise  unfulfilled 
needs.” 

Well,  that  covers  a  lot  of  ground. 
Let’s  look  at  SG’s  track  record  for  the 
fall  quarter  and  see  how  well  they’re 
upholding  Section  2. 

I  would  say  that  the  bookstore  and 
its  high  prices  are  one  of  the  major 
concerns  of  the  students  at  CD.  All 
right,  SG  set  up  the  book  exchange  so 
that  students  would  have  an  alternative 
to  the  high  prices. 

MY  NEXT  QUESTION  was  how 
successful  was  the  book  exchange.  To 
find  out,  I  visited  the  SG  office,  where 
the  director  I  talked  to  was  very  helpful 
and  enthusiastic  about  the  program.  In 
a  way,  he  had  every  right  to  be;  a  book 
exchange  is  not  a  bad  idea,  really,  but 
only  about  300  people  listed  books  for 
sale. 

How  does  that  compare  with 
bookstore  sales? 

I  called  John  T.  VanLaere,  the 
bookstore  manager,  to  find  out.  He  told 
me  a  rough  estimate  of  books  sold  this 
quarter  would  be  nearly  250,000.  That 
means  that  if  the  SG  book  exchange 
sold  all  the  books  listed,  they  would  be 
taking  away  just  a  little  over  .1  percent 
of  the  bookstore’s  business. 


I  wouldn’t  call  that  meeting  the 
students’  needs  or  securing  their 
welfare.  If  SG  was  really  serious  about 
solving  the  bookstore  problem  it  would 
be  looking  into  the  heavy  monetary  loss 
incurred  last  year  by  VanLaere.  They 
might  also  try  to  find  out  why  Ernest 
E.  Gibson,  the  auxiliary  enterprises 
director,  and  his  underling  VanLaere 
did  not  keep  records  of  the  money  lost. 

Actually,  Article  2,  Section  2, 
Paragraph  18  states,  “The  student 
board  shall  confirm  the  auxiliary 
enterprises  area,”  and  paragraph  19 
says,  “The  board  shall  review  the 
expenses  of  the  auxiliary  enterprises 
area.”  So,  since  auxiliary  enterprises  is 
in  charge  of  the  bookstore,  naturally 
SG  members  should  be  responsible  for 
finding  out  where  the  money  went  — 
according  to  their  own  constitution. 

WHY  DIDN’T  THEY? 

I  suppose  they  were  too  busy 
discussing  other  more  important  mat¬ 
ters  like  trying  to  get  an  American  flag 
for  their  office,  making  up  posters  that 
would  promote  what  a  great  job  they’re 
doing,  appointing  more  directors  and 
representatives,  trying  to  get  keys  to 
the  SG  office  for  all  the  board  members 
(not  everyone  who  works  for  the 
Courier  has  a  key  to  our  office), 
redesigning  the  sign  that  sits  in  the  hall 
outside  their  doorway,  purchasing  a  roll 
of  banner  paper  to  make  more  signs 
(they  should  go  into  the  sign  business), 
buying  desk  calendars  and  a  coat  rack 
for  their  office  and  trying  to  figure  out 
the  age-old  problem  of  what  color  to 
make  the  graduation  gowns. 

I  could  see  the  flag  for  their  office. 
What  governmental  office  doesn’t  have 
an  American  flag?  I  don’t  know  of  one. 
However,  I  do  know  of  a  barbershop  in 
West  Yellowstone,  Mt.,  that  has  one,  so 
I  figure  if  a  person  can  display  a  flag  so 
that  patriotic  Americans  can  see  it 
while  they’re  getting  their  hair  cut,  the 
SG  office  ought  to  have  one,  too. 

THE  GRADUATION  GOWNS  pre 
sented  a  real  problem.  More  than  a 
month  was  spent  trying  to  resolve  the 
final  design.  OK,  I  can  see  that;  after 
all,  they  had  a  whole  two  colors  to 
choose  from,  green  and  gold,  which  are 
the  school  colors.  I  probably  would 
have  had  trouble  deciding  on  the  issue 
myself  and  might  have  wasted  a  whole 
10  minutes  before  I  concluded  that  I 
wouldn’t  get  caught  dead  wearing  a 
golden  gown  and  I  wouldn’t  expect  any 
other  self-respecting  person  to,  either. 

Instead  of  representing  the  student 
body,  SG  members  are  sitting  around 
in  their  offices  rubber-stamping  what¬ 
ever  is  passed  down  to  them  by  the 
administration  and  watching  out  for 
their  own  needs  and  concerns. 

Are  these  the  kind  of  people  who 
should  be  the  spokesmen  for  CD 
students? 

Hardly. 
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WMET  format  change 
lets  listeners  down 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 
and  PAUL  GOODMAN 

Rock  enthusiasts  who  tuned  into 
“rock  radio”  WMET  (FM  95.5)  last 
week  and  thought  they  were  hearing 
satanic  voices  can  put  their  straight- 
jackets  back  in  the  closets. 

What  many  listeners  thought  were 
metaphysical  messages  were  actually 
part  of  a  major  format  change  taking 
place  on  the  FM  dial. 

The  short  broadcast,  which  frequent¬ 
ly  interrupted  songs  for  three  days 
before  the  change,  started  as  radio 
interference  followed  by  a  slow,  deep 
voice  proclaiming,  “Enough  is  enough." 

"ACTUALLY,  WE  WEREN’T  try¬ 
ing  to  frighten  people  or  make  them 
mad,”  stated  WMET  general  manager 
Bob  Gould.  “We  were  only  attempting 
to  create  a  ‘street  buzz,’  warning 
listeners  of  the  upcoming  format 
change.” 

How  to  switch  from  rock  and  roll  to 
adult  contemporary  music  presented  a 
dilemma  —  should  the  changeover  be  a 
slow  transition  or  an  abrupt  shock? 

‘‘Given  the  radical  difference  in 
musical  style,”  Gould  explained,  “we 
felt  our  only  alternative  was  to  be  blunt 
and  to  the  point.” 

WHEN  PRESSED  FOR  a  reason  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  radical  move, 
Gould  flatly  declared,  “My  job  as 
general  manager  is  to  turn  a  profit  for 


tne  station.  We’re  not  in  the  business  to 
provide  a  public  service.  I  realize  we’ve 
let  down  nearly  600,000  listeners,  but 
those  affected  have  already  pro¬ 
grammed  their  presets.” 

Executives  for  Doubleday  Broadcast¬ 
ing,  the  parent  company  of  WMET, 
had  expressed  concern  over  the 
“decreasing  revenue  base”  of  the 
Chicago  rock  station,  and  defined  the 
new  format  as  an  attempt  to  raise 
demographics. 

The  station's  targeted  audience, 
formerly  15  to  24  year  old  males,  is  now 
expected  to  consist  of  21  to  49  year  old 
females,  pushing  the  station  into 
competition  with  WFYR  (FM  103.5) 
and  WCLR  (FM  101.9). 

INSIDERS  ON  THE  radio  scene 
claim  that  Dave  Martin,  New  York 
based  vice-president  in  charge  of 
programming  for  Doubleday,  has  a 
personal  desire  to  come  back  and  beat 
WFYR  and  WCLR  at  the  adult 
contemporary  game.  Martin  used  to  be 
programming  director  at  both  stations. 

After  reaching  the  pinnacle  of  “street 
buzz”  using  the  “enough  is  enough” 
campaign,  the  station  buried  its  former 
self  Friday  afternoon  Jan.  11,  1985 

Keeping  in  line  with  its  warning 
phrases,  the  station  selected  the  group 
April  Wine  to  serenade  the  demise  with 
the  song  "Enough  is  Enough.” 


Reflections  on  684’s  entertainment 

By  CHARLES  VENTURA 

In  1984,  entertainment  had  its  highs  and  lows,  good  and  bad;  out  with  the  old, 
in  with  the  new,  and  “in"  with  the  old  with  newer  flair.  It  even  offered  new  things 
with  an  older  flair.  The  unusual  became  the  usual  and  tradition  began  to  disappear 
slowly,  like  Southern  California. 

Mass  production,  the  oversell  of  material  and  celebrities  reached  all-time  highs. 
(That's  what  America  is  all  about,  right?) 

BOZO  RETIRED  IN  the  spring  and  his  shoes  were  filled  by  a  younger  clown. 
His  feet  don't  match  and  neither  does  his  comedy. 

The  family  computer  gained  popularity.  The  sales  of  family  pets  dropped. 

Television  featured  some  creative  advertising.  Calvin  Klein's  very  young  models 
babbled  meaningless  personal  problems.  RC,  Coke  and  Pepsi  tried  to  “get  off  the 
wall"  by  showing  wild  actors  from  the  waist  down  until  the  last  five  seconds  of  the 
commercial. 

ALMOST  EVERYONE  AND  their  grandparents  raced  to  toy  stores  to  buy  the 
Cabbage  Patch  Kid,  which  looks  like  it's  on  steroids  or  has  a  thyroid  disease. 


Holiday  Films:  A  look 
back  with  Tomkowiak 

We  at  CD  have  probably  seen  what  we  wanted  during  our  Christmas  layoff.  Now 
that  we  are  back  at  work,  the  talk  around  the  hallowed  halls  of  this  institution 
occasionally  is,  “Hey,  have  you  seen.  .  .  /’  “It  was  really  awesome,  wasn’t  it?” 

This  columnist  has  been  asked  those  same  questions  dozens  of  times  and  will 
answer  in  this  space.  Please  remember  the  opinions  expressed  here  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  those  of  the  Courier,  so  proceed  with  caution. 

*2010  —  Whereas  Stanley  Kubrick’s  original  film  broke  new  ground  in  the 
technological  and  artistic  advances  of  motion  pictures,  “2010”  is  a  more 
conventional  film  than  its  ancestor.  “2010:  A  Space  Odyssey”  relied  on  visual 
imagery  and  symbolism  in  its  story  with  a  totally  ambiguous  conclusion. 

One  might  argue  that  “2010”  is  not  as  effective  as  the  original  production.  This 
perpetual  stigma  haunts  every  sequel  of  a  successful  film.  But,  as  a  separate 
entity,  2010  contains  fine  story  ideas  and  fabulous  effects,  and  should  not  be 
penalized  for  being  unable  to  match  up  against  the  initial  work. 

*  MICKI  AND  MAUDE  —  Despite  what  you  might  have  heard  from  the 
hot-shot  Chicago  critics,  “Micki  and  Maude”  is  a  despicable  flick.  Director  Blake 
Edwards  plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  marriage  concept  —  putting  headliner 
Dudley  Moore  into  situations  that  are  too  incredible  and  manic  to  be  funny. 

The  script  contains  one  big  lie  after  another,  and  as  the  film  progresses,  it 
resembles  another  meatloaf  TV  situation  comedy.  Only  when  the  climatic 
maternity  ward  scenes  appear  does  this  movie  gain  comedic  soundness. 

*  BEVERLY  HILLS  COP  —  Here  again  is  Eddie  Murphy  playing  more  or  less 
the  same  street-wise  individual  as  he  did  in  “48  Hrs.”  and  “Trading  Places.”  This 
time,  Murphy  is  an  undercover  Detroit  cop  who  goes  out  on  a  limb  to  find  the 
murderer  of  an  old  boyhood  chum. 

The  situations  between  Murphy  and  his  counterparts  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Police 
Department  are  genuinely  funny  as  well  as  the  contrasts  between  a  lower, 
middle-class  urban  dweller  and  the  Southern  California  aristocracy. 

This  film  does  have  a  mean  streak,  particularly  in  the  early  going  when  a  man’s 
head  gets  blown  away  in  a  mob-style  execution.  But  the  violence  doesn’t  get  in  the 
way  of  Murphy's  business  and  that  is  what  makes  the  film  work. 

*  CITY  HEAT  —  It  is  hard  to  make  a  1930’s-style  detective  saga  boring,  but 
that  is  what  occurs  in  this  vehicle.  Burt  Reynolds  does  his  best  to  upstage  Clint 
Eastwood,  but  what  comes  out  is  pure  camera  mugging. 

The  only  worthwhile  point  in  this  non-film  is  the  period  costuming  and  antique 
autos.  But  that  isn’t  saying  much.  Eastwood  does  fire  a  big  gun  here  —  even 
though  it’s  only  a  rifle. 

*  THE  COTTON  CLUB  —  This  picture  is  a  memoir  to  the  famous  Harlem 
nightclub  where. such  jazz  greats  as  Louis  Armstrong,  Cab  Calloway  and  Duke 
Ellington  once  performed. 

Richard  Gere  plays  his  role  in  a  restrained  manner  and  does  not  appear  as  the 
all-American  gigolo  we  have  grown  used  to.  Also  featured  are  some  wonderful 
screen  portraits  of  crime  syndicate  bosses  and  their  workings,  as  well  as  a  black’s 
struggle  to  make  it  in  the  entertainment  field. 


In  film,  a  few  movies  that  didn’t  star  Eddie  Murphy  or  Bill  Murray  deserve 
notice. 

“Repo  Man”  -  Emilio  Estevez,  Martin  Sheen’s  look-a-like  son,  stars  as  a 
teenager  who  finds  an  outlet  for  his  “punk  aggression”  and  an  answer  to  his 
boredom  by  becoming  an  apprentice  to  a  professional  car  repossessor,  played  by 
Harrv  Dean  Stanton. 

Koyamsquatsi”  -  This  documentary  of  our  fast-paced  society  satirizes  life 
through  the  use  of  high-speed  films  of  cars,  people,  traffic  lights,  trains,  planes, 
commuters,  and  construction  workers. 

“This  is  Spinal  Tap”  -  This  comedy  /parody  of  all  those  “super  bands”  explores 
the  personal  lives  and  careers  of  the  members  of  a  fictional  group. 

“Liquid  Sky”  -  This  sci-fi  punk  movie  takes  place  in  the  present.  A  flying 
saucer  lands  on  top  of  the  main  character’s  penthouse  apartment.  The  creature 
from  another  planet  needs  heroin,  but  finds  out  that  the  chemical  reaction  in  the 
brain  during  sexual  intercourse  is  more  than  sufficient.  Strange  dialogue  strange 
clothes  and  exotic  visuals  make  this  film  unique  and  bizarre  for  the'  average 
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TclEVisiON  TRiviA 

1.  Clint  Eastwood  had  a  walk-on 
appearance  on  this  1960’s  television 
sit-com. 

2.  What  is  the  license  plate  number  of 
the  squad  car  that  Sheriff  Andy 
Taylor  drove  on  the  "Andy  Griffith 
Show?" 

3.  What  actor  portrayed  the  deli 
delivery  boy  on  the  "Dick  Van  Dvke 
Show?" 

4.  On  a  Christmas  episode  of  the  "Dick 
Van  Dyke  Show,”  Rob  and  Buddy 
were  frightened  at  work  by  a  toy 
flying  saucer.  What  did  it  sav? 

5.  How  much  did  Floyd  the  barber  of 
the  “Andy  Griffith  Shov  "  charge  for 
a  shave? 

6.  Richie,  Rob  and  Laura'  -  son  on  the 


Splice  photo  by  Pat  Timmers 

STEVE  BUNGE  AND  Stacy  Burke  model  the  latest  in  beachwear  at  the 
“Daytona  Days"  fashion  show  Jan.  16. 


"Dick  Van  Dyke  Show”  had  an 
unusual  middle  name.  What  was  it 

and  what  did  the  letters  stand  for’ 
answers  on  page  4 
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The  excitement  of 
hearing  newartists  is  the 
best  part  of  our  jobs  at 
Record  Bar.  That’s  why  we 
devote  time,  lots  of  it, 
to  exposing  and  playing 
newalbums  in  ourstores. 
To  get  you  interested, 
we  offer  great  incentives 
tike  sale  prices  on  new 
albums  we  think  desen/e 
to  be  heard.  Not  every 
new  group  may  fit  your 
taste,  but  if  you  like 
rock-n-roll,  Record  Bar 
thinks  you’ll  love  at 
least  one  of  these  new 
albums. 


ON  SALE  THROUGH  JAN.  30TH 


6" 


ALSO  LOOK  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 
ON  OTHER  NEW  RELEASES 


DON  HENLEY 

Building  The  Perfect  Beast 


BUILDING  THE  PERFECT  BEAST 

Former  Eagle  Don  Henley  has  built  a  great  album 
It  contains  everything  from  smooth  ballads  to 
high-power  rock.  On  all  levels,  music,  lyrics  and 
vocals,  it  works.  Henley's  backed  up  by  some 
real  heavyweights  -  J.  D.  Souther,  Randy  Newman, 
Martha  Davis,  and  others.  Featuring  the  single; 
"Boys  of  Summer"  and  "Sunset  Grill'' 


w 


ALL  THE  RAGE 

Dave  Wakeling’s  and  Ranking  Roger’s  new  band 
General  Public,  keeps  the  reggae  flair  of  The 
English  Beat  and  adds  a  60V'Motown  Sound." 
Joining  Dave  and  Roger  are  Stoker  and  Mickey 
Billingham,  Mick  Jones,  and  Howard  Panter. 
Features  the  singles:  "Tenderness"  and  "So  Hot 
You're  Cool." 


JL 
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GIUFFRIA 

THE  AWAKENING 

Including  CALL  TO  THE  HEART  00  ME  RIGHT 
LONELY  IN  LOVE  OON  T  TEAR  ME  DOWN 
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THE  AWAKENING 

Drop  the  needle  on  Giuffria’s  debut  album 
and  you'll  be  rewarded  with  melodic  hard  rock. 
It's  a  great  beginning  for  a  band  that  tackles 
each  song  like  there  s  no  tomorrow.  Giuffria 
consists  of  Greg  Giuffria-vocals,  Craig  Goldy- 
guitar,  Allan  Krigger-drums,  and  Chuck  Wright- 
bass.  Features  the  single:  "Call  To  The  Heart" 


MCA  RECORDS 


BRONSKI  BEAT 

THE  AGE  OF  CONSENT 

Contain*  the  hit*  SMALLTOWN  BOY  WHY? 
(T  AIN'T  NECESSARILY  SO 
I  FEEL  LOVE  JOHNNY  REMEMBER  ME 


jrope  right 
s  ot  mi 
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AGE  OF  CONSENT 

Bronski  Beat  is  the  hot  act  in  Europ 
now.  Their  unique  and  fluid  style  of  music  is 
accessible  to  everyone,  and  “Age  Of  Consent" 
is  bound  to  be  the  happening  scene  in  NewMusic. 
Jim  Somerville  provides  the  high,  sweet  vocals, 
and  Larry  Steinbachek  and  Steve  Bronski  support 
with  synthesizers.  Features  the  single:  "Small 
Town  Boy.” 


JOHN  FOGERTY 

CENTERFIELD 


.MCA  RECORDS 


CENTERFIELD 

The  force  behind  CCR  returns,  John  Fogerty. 

On  his  first  project  in  10  years,  Fogerty  takes 
the  "swamp  sound"  he  made  famous  and  adds 
80's  technology  to  produce  an  album  of  excep¬ 
tional  meriL  "Centerfield"  is  written,  produced, 
played  and  sung  entirely  by  John.  Features  the 
single:  "Old  Man  Down  The  Road." 


Record  Bar 

RECORDS,  TAPES  &  A  LITTLE  BIT  MORE. 
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Big  bucks, 

better 

buzzers 

By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 

For  many  television  viewers,  the 
emotions  triggered  by  all  of  J.R. 
Ewing's  dollars  and  double-dealing 
pale  to  the  envy  and  excitement  evoked 
by  a  real-life  mother  with  four  kids  and 
a  dog,  about  to  win  a  $12,000 
Oldsmobile  parked  behind  curtain 
number  three. 

One  need  only  look  at  this  country's 
most  pervasive  personality  characteris¬ 
tic  —  competitive  greed  —  to 
understand  the  continuing  success  of 
TV  game  shows.  Clearly,  game  shows 
mirror  the  public's  desire  for  acquisition 
of  the  “American  Dream.” 

AS  ANY  TELEVISION  city  execu¬ 
tive  will  boast  —  it’s  all  been  done 
before.  Every  situation  has  been  shot, 
every  plot-twist  utilized,  every  gag 
pulled.  This  programming  assumption 
—  not  entirely  accurate  due  to  TV’s 
continued  breakdown  of  tabooed  sub¬ 
ject  matter  —  produces  a  creative 
emphasis  on  the  production  process 
rather  than  the  product. 

Translated  in  terms  of  TV  game 
shows,  that  means  bigger  bucks  and 
better  buzzers.  Hence,  the  new 
"Jeopardy,”  “Let’s  Make  A  Deal,” 
“$25,000  Pyramid,"  “$100,000  Name 
That  Tune”  and  so  on. 

While  the  contestants’  stakes  in 
today’s  quiz  shows  are  big,  the  stakes 
for  the  brokers  behind  these  shows  is 
even  bigger.  Lifestyles  of  leased 
Mercedes  and  malibu  beachhouses  are 
dependent  upon  the  millions  of  dollars 
accrued  from  the  successful  syndication 
of  game  shows. 

America’s  most-watched  syndicated 
quiz  show  lately  has  been  Merv 
Griffin’s  "Wheel  of  Fortune"  —  seen 
locally  following  Channel  7's  6  p.m. 
weekday  newscast.  Channel  7  shrewdly 
schedules  "Wheel”  at  6:27  p.m.  — 
counter-programming  competing  sta¬ 
tions'  commercial  breaks  and  maximiz¬ 
ing  audience  lead-in. 

"Wheel  of  Fortune”  soundly  whips 
its  competition,  including  Channel  5’s 
“$100,000  Name  That  Tune,”  last 
year’s  replacement  for  “Family  Feud.” 
In  years  past,  “Feud”  was  a  hot 
broadcast  property,  but  that  was  when 
host  Richard  Dawson,  with  TV’s  most 
recognizable  lips,  was  considered  a 
possible  heir  apparent  to  Johnny 
Carson. 

“WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE”  host,  Pat 
Sajak,  is  more  appealing  than  most  of 
his  emcee  counterparts  and  projects  a 
down-to-earth,  midwestern  charm  audi¬ 
ences  can  warm  up  to. 

The  presence  of  Sajak ’s  companion, 
Vanna  White,  a  stereotypically  sexy 
but  vacuous  blonde,  provides  male 
visual  fodder  and  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  by  producers  to  differentiate 
“Wheel”  from  the  trendy  technology 
computerized  quiz  shows. 

Viewers  should  find  solving  “Wheel 
of  Fortune’s”  word-puzzles,  which 
feature  people,  phrases  and  things,  an 
enjoyable  challenge. 

Unfortunately,  “Wheel,”  much  more 
so  than  its  competitors,  devotes  a  bare 
minimum  of  program  time  to  actual 
puzzle-solving.  Instead,  endless  spin¬ 
ning  for  dollars,  shopping  sprees  and 
promotional  acknowledgements  domin¬ 
ate  the  program’s  content.  To  many 
consumeristic  viewers,  that  may  be 
“Wheel  of  Fortune’s”  real  charm.  As 
for  myself,  I  prefer  the  blonde. 
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‘1984’ offers  empty  words, 

complex  music 
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By  KRISTINE  MONTGOMERY 

The  year  1984  came  and  went 
without  a  bang,  and  now  in  1985, 
“1984,”  the  movie,  is  soon  to  be 
released  in  this  area.  A  bit  untimely, 
but  still  welcome. 

Though  the  movie  has  been  long-an¬ 
ticipated,  the  sound  track  snuck  onto 
American  airwaves  with  little  fanfare. 

“SEX  SEX  S-S  Sex  sex  s-s-s  sex  sex 
sex  Crime  crime.”  I  got  my  first  inkling 
of  the  film’s  score  one  night  via  WXRT. 
“Sexcrime  (Nineteen-eighty -four),”  the 
announcer  informed,  was  newly  released 
by  Eurythmics  off  of  the  "1984”  movie 
sound  track. 

“Oh  no,”  I  said  aloud.  How  trite,  I 
thought.  The  song  quickly  broke  into  a 
dangerously  near-disco  rhythm,  and  the 
song  as  a  whole  was  all  too  reminiscent 
of  Queen’s  laughable  “Radio  Ga-Ga.” 
I’ve  attempted  to  evaluate  Eurythmics’ 
"1984  (for  the  love  of  big  brother)"  as  a 
work  in  itself  and  not  so  much  as  an 
accompaniment  to  a  movie.  It  could, 
afterall,  have  been  a  concept  album  and 
nothing  more.  David  Bowie  dabbled 
with  Orwellian  themes  in  various  songs, 
so  why  no  an  entire  album  of  1984  ideas 


by  a  state-of-the-art  band  like  Euryth¬ 
mics?  No  one  had  to  wait  for  the  movie! 

FRANKLY,  I’VE  NEVER  warmed 
up  to  sound  track  albums.  I  own  two,  I 
think,  “The  Rocky  Horror  Picture 
Show”  and  “Hair.”  But  “Flashdance," 
“Footloose,”  "Rocky,”  and  “Grease” 
don’t  do  a  thing  for  me. 

THE  ALBUM  TAKES  a  few  listens, 
six  to  be  exact,  to  be  appreciated  as  a 
whole.  The  music  is  not  as  easily 
absorbed  by  the  ear  in  a  single  sitting 
as  it  may  seem.  With  each  subsequent 
play,  the  album  allows  the  listener  to 
capture  a  subtle  melody  or  rythym  not 
heard  previously. 

The  few  lyrics  present  are  by  no 
means  intense,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
songs  are  comprised  of  Lennox’s 
scatting-of-sorts,  from  her  trademark 
“hey-ee-yeah’s”  to  “voom-voot-en-doo- 
doom’s’’  to  “doot-doop-a-doo-boo- 
boo’s.”  Not  too  deep  to  fathom,  but  she 
does  it  well,  and  when  layered,  all  the 
doo-bopping  is  irresistable. 

Side  A:  (Note  the  label  features  Big 
Bro  himself.)  “I  Did  It  Just  the  Same” 
begins  the  album  with  some  unfamiliar 
percussion  and  a  hollow  out-of-kilter 


carnival  sound  which  degenerates  into 
complete  dissonance  as  Annie  chimes 
in,  followed  by  a  cpntrastingly  funky 
bassline.  The  funk  takes  over  along 
with  some  jazzy  piano. 

“SEXCRIME  (NINETEEN-eighty- 
four)”  was  banned  by  Bible  Bdlt  radio 
station  execs  (who  else  but)  who  took 
offense  at  the  allegedly  dirty  lyrics  and 
title.  (All  that  doop-doop-a-dooing,  you 
know. )  Perhaps  if  they  got  past  the  title 
and  actually  listened  to  the  words, 
they’d  have  found  how  unpromiscuous 
the  song  is.  As  Lennox  states,  “They 
obviously  don't  really  have  a  clue  about 
the  song  or  what  it's  saying  ...  It  has 


no  sexual  content  at  all  and  the  title 
refers  to  the  doublespeak  in  Orwell’s 
book,  not  to  sex  itself.”  It  is  “a  political 
statement.” 

And  a  rather  lightweight  one  at  that. 
The  song  is  innocuous  and  even 
gimmicky.  Stewart's  use  of  machine 
gun  effect  overdubbing  is  cathy  at 
first  but  overdone  by  the  end  of  the 
song.  Entwined  with  Lennox’s  doop-a- 
doos  comes  Stewart's  voice  through  a 
vocoder,  giving  it  the  singing-robot 
effect,  which  is  old  hat  these  days. 
“Nineteen-eighty -four,”  he  sings.  It’s 
too  obviously  anthemic. 

“For  the  Love  of  Big  Brother”  is  in 
the  same  vein  as  "This  City  Never 
Sleeps”  from  Eurythmics’  break¬ 
through  album,  “Sweet  Dreams  (Are 
Made  of  This).”  The  vocals  are  laid 
back  and  breathy.  Lower  register  piano 
accompanies  Lennox,  as  do  her  own 
“yeah  yeah  bup  bup  bup’s.”  This  song 
has  gotten  much  airplay  and  is 
probably  more  accessible  to  listeners 
who  weren't  enthralled  by  "Sexcrime.  " 

THE  INSTRUMENTAL  “Winston’s 
Diary”  is  the  kind  of  son g  I  would 
expect  to  hear  in  a  film  version  of 
“1984."  It  is  ominous  sounding,  built 
with  morose  chording  and  topped  with 
a  sad  harmonica  solo.  It  is  a  short  piece 
and  something  one  would  not  find  on  a 
non-sound  track  Eurythmics  record. 
Here,  forgetting  this  was  meant  to  be 
movie  music  was  impossible. 

“Greetings  from  a  Dead  Mai:"  is  all 
drums,  cymbals,  phased  synthesizer 
and  yet,  more  vocal  play  with  syJables 
used  in  syncopation,  a  cappella  and 
canon  style.  The  song  recalls  something 
David  Byrne  and  Brian  Eno  might  have 
created  back  in  their  “My  Life  in  the 
Bush  of  Ghosts”  days. 

Side  B:  "Julia,”  an  ode  to  our 
heroine,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  songs 
I’ve  heard  through  my  headphones  in  a 
long  time.  The  harmonies  give  me 
goosebumps.  The  composition  is  lush 
with  sounds  to  keep  the  ear  busy. 

The  concluding  “Room  101”  plods 
along,  though  not  in  a  bad  way.  It  sets 
a  bad  dream  tone  and  acts  climactically 
almost  as  "The  Trial”  did  for  Pink 
Floyd’s  “The  Wall.”  The  rhythm 
breaks  into  a  gallop  and  the  god-like 
voice  of  The  Large  Male  Sibling 
interjects  “It’s  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  —  Room  101.” 

In  good  Abbey  Road,  Side  One 
fashion,  the  song  is  arranged  so  that 
just  as  we  are  getting  sucked  into  the 
rhythm  “Room  101”  ends  abruptly  on  a 
startling  note. 

Overall,  Eurythmics  “1984”  is  music¬ 
ally  and  technically  complex,  light¬ 
weight  on  lyrics  and  is  not  likely  to 
become  as  classic  as  the  book  which 
inspired  it. 

Considering  my  attitude  toward 
sound  track  albums,  I  find  Eurythmics’ 
“1984”  more  than  tolerable,  but  liking 
the  band  has  something  to  do  with  my 
reaction.  If  you  don’t  like  Eurythmics 
already,  this  album  won’t  change  your 
mind. 

But  Big  Brother  might. 


w 

STARTS  JANUARY  18th  AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU. 

SPLICE  Jan.  18, 1985 


I’M  SO  SICK  of  people  telling  me,  “No,  you  JAKE  —  Come  over  and  see  Vice  tonight.  S.G. 
can’t  do  that."  JANUS  - 


-  PUNKERS  —  Go  back  underground  so  1  don't 

F.L.  —  Thanks  for  being  my  buddy.  C.F.  have  to  look  at  you.  REAL  MAN. 


HEY  YOU  NEON  PREPS!  Lay  off,  it  hurts  my 
eyes.  LEATHER  BOY. 


LOOKS  LIKE  it’s  me  and  you  again  tonight, 
Rosie.  J.B. 

I  STILL  THINK  that  ugly  sculpture  looks  like 
playground  equipment. 


WHY  NO  ACTIVIST  homosexual  groups  at  CD? 
LONELY  IN  LOMBARD. 


JEFF  —  Happy  Birthday,  kookla!  THE  GANG 


WEEDEATER  —  Next  time  let  me  drive  home. 
A.N. 


MUFFY  —  READ  A  BOOK  ONCE  IN  A 
WHILE! 


CHUCK  —  It  was  only  ten  dollars  in  GAS 
money.  Keep  your  shirt  on.  I’ll  pay  you  back. 

MARIE. 


MARK  —  Thanks  lor  the  flowers. 


CONFIDENTIAL  TO  WMET  —  How  could  you 
do  this  to  me?  It’s  rock  and  roll  suicide.  DISAP¬ 
POINTED. 

They  pelted  me  with  rocks  and  garbage  just 
because  I  burned  the  clams. 


JOHN  —  Why' have  you  stopped  talking? 
KATHY 


KRUSER  —  Was  it  you  behind  the  wheel  of 
that  red  Porsche?  HITCHHIKER 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  —  What  handicap 
makes  you  eligible  to  park  there.  Good  example 
for  the  kids.  P.O. 


JIM  —  I  want  to  smoke,  so  shut  up! 


F.L.A.  —  I  need  it  bad.  I.L.L. 


JANE  AND  RON  —  How’s  the  weather?  How 
are  you?  How  are  the  kids?  How’s  the  dog? 

FRITZ. 


JERRY  —  You  leave  me  breathless  every  time. 


CONFIDENTIAL  TO  SAM  -  I  sit  “necks”  to 
you  every  day.  No  nibble?  Just  say  hello.  I  don’t 
bite.  PURPLE  HIGH  TOPS. 


WHO  LET  DISCO  BACK  IN?  I  THOUGHT 
WE  SHUT  THE  DOOR  AT  COMISKEY. 
STEVE  DAHL,  ARE  YOU  OUT  THERE?  JAZ 


RELAX! 


CAS  —  I  didn't  mean  it.  Forgive  and  forget? 


JANIE  S.  —  Sorry  I  didn’t  send  the  last  one 
on  time.  Luv  ya  lots!  SPACE  CADET 


STEVE  —  Congratulations  on  your  appoint¬ 
ment.  Best  of  luck!  THE  COURIER  GANG 


Style  risks  pose  perils 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

In  these  times  of  “anything  goes”  fashion,  being  original  may  seem  impossible. 
Yet  fashion  risks  enliven  the  clothing  industry  and  enhance  the  confidence  and 
character  of  the  person  who  takes  them. 

Bizarre  clothes  also  give  people  something  to  laugh  about. 

While  bell-bottom  jeans  still  rate  as  “chancy,”  some  styles  can  actually  prove 
dangerous  to  fashion-conscious  consumers. 

High  heels  may  flatter  shapely  legs,  yet  they  do  not  qualify  as  appropriate 
footgear  for  snowy  weather.  Vanity  can  lead  to  humiliation  in  the  winter  months  as 
a  classily-clad  woman  skids  across  the  parking  lot. 

Not  only  will  falling  down  bruise  knees,  it  will  rip  designer  nylons,  tear  hems, 
and  break  manicured  nails. 

To  avoid  the  risk  entirely,  one  can  either  wear  sensible  clothing  outdoors  and 
change  into  more  presentable  attire  in  the  bathroom,  or  move  to  a  warmer  climate 
that  is  more  favorable  to  fashion. 

The  proliferation  of  flourescent  sweaters,  pants,  socks  and  shoes  has  some  people 
worried  about  damaged  eyesight.  These  too-bright  garmets  hang  in  the  windows  of 
both  high-brow  stores  and  K-Mart. 

This  fashion  revival  signals  a  return  to  the  psychedelic  days  of  1960s  America. 
Not  since  Ken  Kesey  and  his  band  of  Merrymakers  painted  themselves  with  day-glo 
paint  have  so  many  people  embraced  dazzling  color  schemes. 

No  need  to  fear  the  exaggerated  claims  of  conservative  dressers  who  report  that 
burned  retinas  can  result  from  looking  at  someone  who  boldly  combines  flourescent 
greens,  oranges,  blues  and  yellows. 

Be  warned  that  prolonged  staring  may  cause  eyestrain,  headaches  and  nausea 
and  persons  who  previously  experimented  with  LSD  may  experience  flashbacks. 

Splice  recommends  a  pair  of  sensible  sunglasses  for  strolls  through  the  malls 
until  this  craze  passes. 


TRiviA  ANSWERS  4. 

1.  “Mr.  ED.” 

5.  25  cents. 

2.  JL  327. 

6.  Rosebud.  Robert,  Oscar,  Sam,  Ed- 

3.  Jamie  Farr,  also  known  as  Klinger 

ward  (E-D-W-A-R-D),  Benjamin, 

on  “MASH.” 

Ulysses,  David. 

•  -  - - 
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Cfassifieds 

Auto  Technology  Students:  New 
complete  Snap-on  Tool  Set,  58  pieces. 
Sells  for  $325.  Best  offer.  Slightly  used 
books  for  Automotive  Electricity  151, 
“Fundamentals  of  Electricity  and 
Automotive  Electrical  Systems,” 
$10.50;  for  Automotive  Driveline 
Design  and  Operation  —  112  — 
“Automotive  Manual  Transmissions 
and  Power  Trains,”  $9.  Other  books 
available,  “Automotive  Engine  Re¬ 
pair,”  $8;  “Raybestos  Passenger  Car 
Brake  Service  Manual,”  $4;  “Raybes- 
tos  Import  Car  Brake  Manual,”  $1.50. 

Glen  EUyn  Gingiss  Formal  wear  is 

taking  applications  for  part-time  sales 
help.  Must  like  people.  No  experience 
necessary.  Will  train.  Call  Mon.-Fri., 
between  10-3,  495-1555. 

Help  wanted:  Daytime  Bus  person, 

waitresses.  Good  pay.  Simply  Delicious, 
Iroquois  Center,  1163  E.  Ogden  Ave., 
Naperville,  Ill.  Call  357-3354. _ 

Le  Mercenaire:  A  monthly  intelli¬ 

gence  newsletter  designed  for  those  who 
must  stay  ahead  of  fast  changing  world 
situations.  Hard  intelligence  on  terror¬ 
ism,  covert  operations  and  Soviet 
activities.  Sample  $2,  one  year  sub¬ 
scription,  $12.  Be  informed  —  subscribe 
today!  Le  Mercenaire,  Dept.  D,  P.O. 
Box  507,  Fredericktown,  Mo  63645. 

NEED  HELP  FINDING  funds  for 

school?  We  can  help.  Local  firm  offers 
computerized  research  to  match  stu¬ 
dents  with  funding  sources  for  which 
they  qualify.  Guaranteed  results. 
Roscoe  Guidance  Service.  (312)  859- 
7152. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Romances, 
hardcover  and  paperback;  Science 
Fiction,  Westerns,  Mysteries,  call  (312) 
894-0049. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY.  Mature 
student  to  supervise  two  children  in  my 
Downers  Grove  home,  2:30-6:30  p.m. 
Must  be  caring,  dependable  and  have 
own  transportation.  Above  average 
salary.  Please  call  985-9402. _ 

MATURE,  RESPONSIBLE  person 
to  care  for  two  children,  two  or  three 
afternoons  a  week.  References  and  own 
transportation  required.  Five  minutes 
away  from  college.  665-7729. _ 

WANTED:  Fraternities,  sororities, 
campus  organizations  or  a  very 
energetic  individual  to  act  as  our  Rep 
for  our  annual  Spring  Break  trips  to 
Daytona  and  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Earn 
commissions  and/or  free  trip.  Call  or 
write:  Coastal  Tours,  P.O.  Box  68,  Oak 
Forest,  Ill.  60452,  (312)  963-8856. 
Please  include  phone  number! _ 

WANTED:  Student  spring  break 
representatives  for  collegiate  tour  and 
travel.  Earn  company  trips  and  cash. 
Call  right  now  for  more  information 
(612)  645-4727,  (800)328-5897  or  write 
to  Paula,  2111  University  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  MN  55114. _ 

TYPING,  WORD  PROCESSING, 
reports,  papers,  resumes  fast  — 
reasonable,  JEM  Services.  969-8753. 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE 
—  Letters,  resumes,  term  papers,  etc. 
Call  Laura  McDermott  at  790-WORD. 
Located  one  mile  from  campus. _ 

WANTED:  MATURE  PERSON, 
with  references  and  own  transportation, 
to  care  for  one-year-old  part-time,  8 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  or  more  flexible  hours. 
Please  call  Sally  at  246-1667. _ 

VIC  20  ITEMS  for  sale.  S.A.S.E  to 
Box  482  Glen  Ellyn.  Ill.  60137, _ 

WANTED:  VERY  MATURE,  very 
dependable,  person  with  references  and 
own  transportation  to  care  for  two 
children,  ages  1  and  4‘A  years.  Hours 
flexible.  Call  Linda,  469-6364. 
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Aiello’s  alley 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 


Soooo,  how  was  everybody’s  holiday 
season? 

If  you’re  like  most  college  students, 
you  worked  at  that  job  you  had  over 
the  summer  and  earned  about  $400; 
enough  to  carry  you  through  the  winter 
and  up  to  spring  break  at  which  time 
you’ll  receive  your  tax  refund  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

“Hell,”  you  thought,  “I’m  set  for  the 
school  year.” 

BUT  YOU  WERE  wrong. 

You  forgot  the  one  most  important 
aspect  of  winter  break:  New  Year’s 
Eve.  Yes,  that  one  God-forsaken  day 
every  human  being  must  endure.  You 
budgeted  for  Christmas  almost  down  to 
the  last  penny,  but  you  forgot  New 
Year’s  Eve  like  so  much  industrial 
waste. 

Then  it  happened.  The  day  was  upon 
you.  Pete  was  having  a  party.  He 


supplied  food,  a  barrel  of  beer  and  two 
cases  of  champagne.  You  felt  guilty  at 
Pete  having  spent  so  much  money  on 
the  party  so,  for  what  it  was  worth, 
you  went  to  a  liquor  store  that  doesn’t 
card  and  bought  a  bottle  of  the 
second-most  expensive  champagne; 
Pipers,  an  excellent  choice. 

$15.  EH,  YOU’VE  got  $385  left  - 
still  about  $40  a  week. 

You  get  to  the  party  by  9  p.m.  By 
11  p.m.  all  the  beer  was  gone,  Pete 
needed  more  chips  and  dip,  so  you 
volunteered  your  services. 

You  go  back  to  the  non-carding 
liquor  store,  buy  three  cases  of 
Michelob,  $40;  a  bottle  of  Stolichnaya 
$17;  and  a  bottle  of  Tanqueray,  $14  as 
well  as  chips  and  dip.  You  had  to  buy 
the  Tanqueray.  If  you  went  back  to 
Pete’s  with  only  a  bottle  of  vodka 
which  you  like  and  no  gin  which  your 
friends  devour,  you’d  be  champagne- 
corked  at  midnight. 

$85.  TOTAL  FOR  the  evening  $100. 
You're  down  to  $300  for  the  winter 
duration.  $30  a  week.  A  frightening 
thought,  but  you’re  not  too  worried, 
your  mends  will  give  you  some  money 
when  you  get  back  to  Pete’s  —  the 
liquor  you’ve  already  consumed  has 
also  affected  your  perception  of  reality. 


You  get  back  to  Pete’s  and  low  and 
behold  a  collection  has  been  taken  up 
just  as  you  figured. 

$15.  Well,  it’s  something.  You’re 
back  to  $315.  Still  about  $30  a  week.  So 
you  start  mixing  those  vodka  and 
waters  real  fast.  You  party  through  the 
night  and  slap  Pete’s  family  floor  about 
5  a.m. 

STAYING  UP  SO  late  was  yet 
another  cause  of  an  absent  mind,  for 
you  must  work  New  Year’s  Day. 

You  wake  up  hours  later  —  like  three 
hours  later  because  everyone  else  went 
to  sleep  at  3  a.m.  They’re  up  and  they’re 
not  going  to  let  you  sleep.  No  way.  Not 
your  friends.  They  cooked  breakfast, 
the  thoughtful  little  devils,  and  they 
just  wouldn’t  want  you  to  miss  it 
despite  your  begging. 

So,  you  get  up  off  the  floor,  and 
you’re  not  sure  where  the  hell  you  are. 
Five  minutes  pass.  “Oh  yeah  —  Pete’s 
house.”  With  that  revelation  you  go  to 
the  table  and  eat  half  the  scrambled 
eggs  and  everyone  yells  at  you  for 
being  such  a  pig.  No  argument  here. 

YOU  DRINK  HALF  the  water 
supply  of  Downers  Grove  and  go  back 
to  the  couch  you  couldn’t  seem  to  find 
the  previous  night.  About  2:30,  just  as 
Doug  Flutie  is  throwing  a  pass,  you  get 


a  call,  asking  why  you’re  not  at  work. 

Naturally  you  answer  in  the  only  way 
possible  and  say,  “I  forgot.” 

You  call  your  boss  and  he's  not  a  real 
fun  guy.  So  you  get  up.  Still  in  the 
previous  night’s  clothing,  bid  a  fond 
adieu,  and  go  out  to  your  car  that’s 
buried  in  two  feet  of  snow,  compliments 
of  the  considerate  snow  plow  driver. 

ONCE  ON  THE  road,  you  decide  you 
need  more  food.  You  go  to  that  Burger 
King  that’s  right  on  the  way  just  a  half 
mile  in  the  opposite  direction  of  work. 
You  order  a  large  fries,  a  large  Coke  and 
a  bacon-double-cheeseburger.  You  get 
to  the  window  and  a  voice  from  beyond 
calls  out,  “That’ll  be  $3.37,  sir.”  You 
look  to  your  left  and  there  she  is  — 
God’s  punishment  for  the  evils  you 
committed  the  night  before. 

You  finally  get  to  work  about  four 
hours  late  and  your  boss  just  happens 
to  mention  that  you’ve  lost  about  $30 
in  pay  and  you’re  fired.  So  the  most 
you  can  now  make  for  the  rest  of  your 
break  is  $165.  About  $16  a  week.  Right. 
That’ll  cover  your  gas  bill  —  maybe. 

So  that’s  the  way  it  is.  Winter  break 
for  the  normal,  everyday,  average,  your 
basic  fun  kind  of  college  student. 

I  am  accepting  donations  and  they 
can  be  sent  to  the  Courier.  Any 
donations  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

No,  actually  this  article  is  just  one 
real  big  hoax  —  I  stayed  in  and  worked 
on  my  upcoming  courses  all  three  weeks 
of  vacation. 


Student  Voice 


How  do  you  feel  about  the  new 
seatbelt  law  —  and  why? 

Jeff  Polich,  Downers  Grove:  “The 
law  is  a  waste  of  tune  —  it  s  a  way  out 
for  the  manufacturer.  They  don  t  want 
to  spend  money.” 

Thomas  Polick,  Naperville:  “I  think 
it's  a  good  idea  in  a  lot  of  ways  but  it 
restricts  people’s  rights.  People  should 
wear  them  but  not  be  busted  for  not 
wearing  them.  Good  idea,  but  too 
extreme.” 

John  Matoyer,  Glendale  Heights:  "I 
think  it’s  a  good  law  but  I  don  t  think 
people  will  follow  it.  It’s  going  to  be 
hard  to  enforce.  But  in  accidents  it 


saves  lives.” 


Kari  Moore 


Kari  Moore,  Elmhurst:  “It  would  be 
good  for  people,  but  I  don’t  know  if  it 
should  be  mandatory.” 

Beth  Ehninger,  Woodridge:  “Good 
idea  but  very  difficult  to  enforce.  It 
should  be  a  law  for  children,  yet  it’s  the 
adult’s  perogative  not  to.” 

Dan  Reyes,  Darien:  “People  should 
be  allowed  to  make  their  own  choice. 
Personally,  I  don’t  use  them.” 

Courinne  Flemm,  Lombard:  A  very 


Bernadine  Holland,  Naperville:  “It’s 
a  good  idea,  but  it  infringes  upon 
people’s  rights.” 


Pete  Valentine,  Glen  EUyn:  “I  think 
automakers  should  put  in  air  bags 
instead." 


Jodi  Foerster 


Jodi  Foerster,  Naperville:  “It’s  a 
good  idea  for  saving  lives,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  everyone’s  own  choice.” 

George  Wood,  Naperville:  “The  new 
seat  belt  law  is  conscientious  but 
impractical  for  enforcement  reasons.” 

Chris  Landorff,  Naperville:  “I  think 
it’s  stupid  —  if  my  brother  had  been 
wearing  a  seat  belt  at  the  tune  of  his 
accident,  he  would  have  been  killed." 

Suellen  Pratti,  Hinsdale:  “I  don’t 
think  we  should  have  it.  You  could  get 
hurt  either  way.  It  should  be  up  to  the 
person.” 

Bob  Vine,. Naperville:  “I  think  it's  a 
good  law  but  I  don’t  think  they  should 
make  you  wear  them.” 


Caroline  Tyrolt,  Brookfield:  "It's  up 

to  people;  they  should  do  what  they 
want  to,  even  though  it’s  safe.” 

Jaime  Seggerson,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I 
guess  it’s  OK.  It  will  probably  save 
more  lives,  but  I  really  don’t  think 
people  will  use  them.” 


Ronald  Mackenzie 

Ronald  MacKenzie,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I 
think  it  sucks.  My  truck  doesn’t  have 
any.  What  am  I  supposed  to  do,  buy  a 
new  car?” 

Kim  Mox,  Naperville:  “It’s  a  good 
idea,  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  be 
enforced  enough.” 

Ken  Johnson,  Downers  Grove:  “I 
don’t  care  much  about  it  because  I  wear 
mine  all  the  time.” 

Wayne  Cerne,  Oak  Brook:  “I  agree 
because  life  is  more  important  than 

comfort.”  ,  ,  . 

Tom  Oker,  Naperville:  “I  think  it  is  a 

good  idea  so  people  don’t  get  killed.  I 
work  on  an  ambulance  and  I  see  a  lot  of 
people  killed  who  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  seatbelt.” 


Pat  McKernan,  Elmhurst:  "It’s  a 
pain  —  shouldn’t  be  enforced.  Why 
should  anyone  be  pulled  over  for  not 
wearing  a  seatbelt?” 

Paul  Fina,  Riverside:  “I’m  against  it 
because  it  is  a  victimless  crime  and  it 
exerts  victimless  crime  punishments 
too  far.” 

Amy  Buczko,  Carol  Stream:  “It’s  a 
great  idea,  but  it  shouldn’t  be  a 
required  law;  the  next  thing  they’ll  be 
telling  us  is  how  loud  we  can  listen  to 
our  music.” 

Vicki  Kardaleff,  Westmont:  “It’s  a 
good  idea  to  save  lives;  if  it  takes  a  law 
like  this  to  get  people  to  wear  their 
seatbelts,  it’s  worthwhile." 


Donna  Mclsaac 

Donna  Mclsaac,  Naperville:  “I  think 
it  s  great.  I  work  in  an  emergency  room 
and  would  rather  see  less  serious 
automobile  injuries.” 

Jill  Brucato,  Addison:  “I  definitely 
want  it  because  of  the  percentage  of 
people  who  have  died  in  accidents 
compared  to  those  whose  lives  have 
been  saved  by  having  them  on.” 
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Attendance  a  choice 


To  the  Editor: 

Although  a  cliche,  experience  is  often 
the  best  teacher.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
problem  of  classroom  attendance  at 
College  of  DuPage.  High  schools  should 
and  do  have  strict  attendance  rules.  CD 
is  not  a  high  school,  though,  and 
attendance  should  not  be  necessary. 

Attendance  requirements  in  college 
vary  from  teacher  to  teacher.  Different 
policies  abound.  My  proposal  is  that 
attendance  rules  should  be  abolished. 
Why  not  let  each  student  be  responsible 
and  choose  how  to  deal  with  attending 
classes? 

CD  has  a  student  body  composed  of 
many  age  groups.  Many  students  here 
are  recent  high  school  graduates  and 
are  expected  to  act  as  adults.  Being 
told  when  and  how  to  attend  classes 
does  not  teach  students  responsibility 
or  how  to  make  mature  decisions. 
Without  an  attendance  requirement, 
students  go  to  class  as  they  choose. 

As  a  student  at  Illinois  State 
University  for  three  semesters,  I 
learned  valuable  lessons  from  non- 
restricted  attendance.  Skipping  classes 
can  be  rather  tempting  but,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  damaging  in  the  end.  A  student 
can  always  borrow  notes  but  oral 
participation  in  discussions  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  lectures  are  important  skills  that 
won’t  be  acquired  if  one  is  not  present 
in  class.  These  skills  are  not  translat¬ 
able  into  a  fellow  student’s  class  notes. 

If  attendance  was  not  mandatory, 
students  could  abuse  or  constructively 
use  their  freedom.  I  propose  that  the 
decision  not  to  attend  or  attend  class 
should  be  the  student’s.'  The  few  who 
abuse  the  liberty  will  most  likely  pay  in 
the  end  with  poor  or  failing  grades. 
Abolish  attendance  and  let  students 
experience  the  value  of  class.  The 
outcome  will  result  in  a  more  mature, 
responsible  student  body. 

Traci  Frese,  Hinsdale 

Lost  on  Earth 

To  the  Editor: 

"If  Russia  is  going  to  start  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  I  want  to 
know!”  How  many  of  us  could  identify 
and  correct  the  error  in  this  statement 
made  by  a  fellow  student?  The  error  is 
neither  grammatical,  nor  syntactical, 
but  rather  geographical. 

Geography  has  been  a  much-neglect¬ 
ed  course  of  study.  For  this  reason, 
errors  such  as  the  one  referred  to  above 
are  common,  especially  when  dealing 
with  foreign  countries.  Few  people 
today  could  locate  on  a  map  such 
countries  as  Brazil,  Poland  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  United  Kingdom  is  often 
referred  to  as  England,  which  is  only 
one  of  the  four  components  that  make 


up  the  UK. 

One  year  after  America’s  involve¬ 
ment  in  Grenada,  most  U.S.  citizens 
cannot  find  the  Caribbean  island  on  a 
map.  Errors  are  also  common  in  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  foreign 
cities  and  countries.  Members  of  the 
press  tend  to  anglicize  these  names.  For 
example,  the  city  most  newspapers 
refer  to  as  Peking,  China,  is  more 
correctly  spelled  and  pronounced  Bei- 

J*ng  ~  the  word  “bei”  meaning 

north  and  “jing”  meaning  “capital.” 
Thus,  Beijing  is  a  more  accurate  name 
for  this  city. 

Perhaps  the  most  mispronounced 
foreign  name  today  is  that  of  a  South 
American  country  which  is  constantly 
mistaken  as  a  meat  and  bean  casserole 
The  country  is  spelled  Chile  (che’la) 
while  the  casserole  is  spelled  chili 
(’chil-e).  Closer  to  home,  most  of  us 
cannot  name  even  half  of  our  50  states 
on  a  map,  let  alone  their  capital  cities. 

When  people  make  errors  such  as 
these,  the  notion  that  these  individuals 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  comes  to  mind  quickly.  So  what 
can  we  do? 

As  students,  we  can  take  more 
geography  courses.  Administrators  can 
require  colleges  and  universities  to  offer 
more  courses.  Those  of  us  who  have 
taken  these  classes  can  put  to  use  our 
knowledge  of  names  and  places. 

We  would  all  like  to  become  more 
intelligent.  Why  let  geography  be  our 
downfall? 

Amy  Buczko, 
Westmont 


To  the  Editor: 

A  man  named  Swede  Roskam  who 
resides  in  Glen  Ellyn  ought  to  be 
recognized  for  his  contributions  to 
needy  college  students. 

Roskam  created  a  non-profit  barter- 
ing-type  business  called  Assistance 
Limited  in  which  he  has  convinced 
companies  and  businesses  to  turn  over 
their  excess  equipment  and  inventory 
to  colleges  who,  in  turn,  provide  grants 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  supplies 
donated. 

All  three  parties  benefit  —  the 
businesses,  because  the  donated  items 
are  tax  deductible;  the  colleges,  because 
they  get  the  equipment  and  the 
students,  because  they  receive  grants, 
some  valued  at  $2,000. 

The  company  opened  two  years  ago 
and  has  donated  $450,000  worth  of 
scholarships,  mostly  to  Chicago-area 
schools  such  as  CD,  North  Park  and 
North  Central. 

College  students  should  be  aware  of 
what  a  member  of  our  own  community 
is  doing  for  them.  Without  people  like 
Roskam,  many  of  us  would  not  be  at 
school. 

Kim  Scott, 
Glen  Ellyn 

Good  deal  all  around 

To  the  Editor: 

Has  an  instructor  ever  cheated  you 
of  your  valuable  time?  Your  final 


grade?  Your  President’s  List  standing? 
This  is  precisely  what  happened  to  me 
in  Political  Science  100  last  quarter. 

The  teacher  displayed  dishonesty  to 
me  which  I  intend  to  warn  other 
Learning  Lab  students  about. 

After  devoting  hours  to  completion  of 
required  study  questions  for  this 
course,  my  teacher  denied  a  verbal 
contract  regarding  testing,  and  prom¬ 
ised  me  if  I  completed  the  text  and  the 
corresponding  tests  were  not  available, ' 
I  would  not  have  to  take  them.  With 
just  two  weeks  left  in  the  quarter,  I  was 
forced  to  reread  and  study  for  two 
essay  examinations  because  the  teacher 
denied  his  agreement  with  me. 

I  had  written  and  verbal  contact  with 
Deans  Martha  Thomas  and  Dean 
Peterson;  both  claimed  they  did  not 
have  the  authority  or  intent  to  resolve 
the  problem. 

I  personally  cannot  and  will  not 
tolerate  dishonesty  in  our  staff,  as  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  either!  Therefore,  I 
suggest  that  1)  every  student  obtain  a 
written  contract  so  an  instructor  cannot 
deny  his/her  word  and  cause  unfair 
workloads  later  on,  and  2)  if  you,  too, 
are  being  treated  unjustly,  contact  a 
higher  official  or  Student  Government 
representative.  Their  responsibility  is  to 
ensure  fairness  in  our  schooling  —  I 
hope  they  will  support  me  in  my  effort 
to  obtain  a  quality  education  by 
resolving  this  case  and  employing  only 
competent,  honest  educators  in  the 
future. 

Glory  Egbert 

West  Chicago 


To  the  Editor: 

In  regard  to  R.  Kelley  Laughlin’s 
column  of  Nov.  16,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  Courier  editorial  and  cartoon, 
perhaps  it  is  back  to  high  school  when 
we  have  such  simple-minded  people 
making  such  immature  dramatizations. 

The  cartoon  shows  an  “innocent”  law 
non-abiding  student  being  carried  off 
for  violating  a  clearly  posted  regulation 
set  up  to  protect  the  rights  of  others. 

Well,  what  about  the  rights  of  the 
innocent  non-smoker?  Whenever  I  am 
in  a  congested  area  where  people 
smoke,  I  get  smoke  in  my  clothes,  and 
as  a  result  my  clothes  smell  of  cigarette 
smoke  long  after  leaving. 


College  of  DuPage  COURIER 

The  facts  are  that  the  halls  of  the  IC 
Building  are  narrow  and  often  very 
crowded  areas.  Therefore,  unlike  the 
cafeteria  and  the  SRC  in  general 
ventilation  in  the  IC  is  a  serious 
problem,  as  has  been  noted  on  a 
number  of  occasions. 


smoking  in  these  poorly  ventilated 
areas,  non-smoking,  tuition  paying 
students  such  as  myself  are  forced  to 
inhale  their  pollution. 

Whenever  I  walk  into  the  IC,  I  am 
immediately  hit  with  these  fumes.  I  am 
susceptible  to  headaches  in  prolonged 
contact  with  this  smoke.  I  am  sure  that 
others,  especially  those  with  respiratory 
conditions,  are  more  seriously  affected. 

What  I  resent  most  about  Mr. 
Laughlin’s  column  and  the  Courier 
editorial  is  the  portrayal  of  students  as 
inconsiderate,  immature  slobs  who, 
rather  than  being  courteous  and 
respecting  rules  protecting  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  students,  would 
sneak  off  in  some  washroom  like  higl 
school  adolescents  to  steal  a  smoke. 

Mr.  Laughlin  sees  students  as  peoplt 
who  would  throw  ashtrays  and  lighter: 
at  those  hired  to  provide  for  a  saft 
campus. 

While  I  realize  that  these  are  the  type 
of  people  that  Mr.  Laughlin  (and 
apparently  the  editorial  staff)  represent, 
I  don’t  feel  they  are  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  students. 

As  a  student,  I  would  resent  the 
Courier  or  Mr.  Laughlin  trying  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  representatives  of  the 
students  in  this  matter. 

Ernest  Walker, 
Downers  Grove 

Pleasantly  surprised 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  a  nighttime  student  at  CD  and 
only  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  Courier.  As  I  opened  the  paper 
and  began  to  read,  my  expectations 
were  low  (having  had  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  college  publications). 

I  can  truthfully  report  that  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  with  the  high  level 
of  professionalism  shown  by  your  staff; 
the  stories  are  clear,  well  written;  the 
photography  is  excellent  and  shows  the 
mark  of  a  true  artist. 

I  hope  that  many  more  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  such  a  fine 
journal.  I  will  certainly  look  forward  to 
the  next  issue. 


College  of  DnPage  COURIER 
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Wheaton  liquor  push  falls  flat 


By  BOB  KUREK 

A  petition  drive,  sponsored  by 
supporters  for  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
Wheaton,  failed  to  obtain  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  25  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  as  required  by  state  law  because 
an  out-of-date  voter  registration  figure 
was  used. 

The  petitions  were  required  in  order 
to  place  a  referendum  on  the  April  2 
ballot,  giving  voters  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  whether  they  want  to  open  up 
Wheaton  to  the  sale  of  liquor. 

The  Jan.  2  deadline  was  met  when 
3,231  signatures  were  presented  to  the 
village  clerk’s  office,  but  on  Jan.  3  it 
was  discovered  that  the  petition  drive 
had  fallen  about  700  signatures  short 
because  voter  registration  had  grown, 
from  a  January  1984  figure  of  around 


12,400  to  the  November  figure  of  nearly 
16,000. 

THE  PETITIONERS  HAD  used  the 
January  total  as  the  base  for  their  25 
percent  figure. 

State  law  requires  the  25  percent 
minimum  be  based  on  the  voter 
registration  list  as  of  the  last  election 
—  in  this  case,  the  general  election  in 
November. 

“It’s  sad,  but  I  don’t  blame 
anybody,”  commented  Vern  Kiebler,  a 
spokesman  for  the  group. 

Because  Wheaton  is  a  home-rule 
government,  the  referendum  would 
have  been  non-binding  whether  it 
passed  or  failed.  It  would,  however, 
have  provided  city  officials  with  a 
barometer  of  voter  sentiment  on  the 
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Rapunzel 

A  modern  puppet  show  by 
“Marilyn  Price  Puppets,  Inc. 
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1:30  and  3  p.m. 

SRC,  Room  1024 
Tickets:  $1  for  adults,  500 
for  children.  Available  at  the 
Student  Activities  Box 
Office,  first  floor,  SRC. 
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For  more  information  call 
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Office,  858-2800,  ext.  2243. 
Limited  Seating 


liquor  issue. 

Only  voters  living  in  the  boundaries 
established  by  the  1934  election  as 
“dry,"  and  only  those  voters  registered 
as  of  the  April  1982  municipal  election 
in  this  area  would  have  qualified  to  vote 
on  the  issue.  That  boundary  is 
approximately  the  town  of  Glen  Ellyn 
on  the  east,  and  the  roads  of  Louden 
(south),  Sunset  (southwest),  Pierce 
(west),  Lincoln  (north),  Prairie,  Park¬ 
way  and  an  area  around  Geneva  Road. 

The  areas  annexed  to  Wheaton  after 
1934  are  “wet”  in  theory,  but  the  issue 
is  irrelevant  because  Wheaton  has  no 
liquor  commission  to  grant  licenses, 
said  Beverly  Hocker,  executive  director 
of  the  Wheaton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

THE  ISSUE  SURROUNDING  the 
liquor  question  is  the  business  commun¬ 
ity’s  concern  in  attracting  motels  and  a 
higher  class  of  restaurants  to  the  area. 


Opposed  to  the  sale  of  liquor  are  the 
traditional  religious  groups  living  in 
Wheaton  and  those  who  want  to  keep 
Wheaton  a  bedroom  community. 

As  an*example  of  the  problem, 
Hocker  noted,  Wheaton  College  will 
host  a  convention  of  Baptists  this 
summer.  Even  though  the  Baptists  are 
mostly  non-drinkers  and  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  issue,  because  Wheaton 
is  “dry,”  the  town  has  no  motels  and 
the  conventioneers  must  be  housed 
outside  the  area.  As  a  result,  Wheaton 
loses  a  considerable  amount  of  revenue 
to  other  communities. 

“This  is  a  very  volatile  issue,” 
Hocker  opined. 

Hocker  stressed  that  while  the 
chamber  was  actively  involved  in  the 
petition  drive,  members  were  neither  for 
nor  against  the  issue,  and  organized  the 
drive  as  a  service  to  the  community. 

The  original  vote  on  April  10,  1934, 
which  established  Wheaton  as  “dry,” 
passed  1,603  to  1,412,  a  difference  of 
191  votes. 


Service  Master  given 
maintenance  contract 

By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

After  on-site  inspections  by  four  different  service  companies,  the  board  of 
trustees  voted  Dec.  12  to  enter  a  contract  with  ServiceMaster  Management 
Services  Corp. 

The  agreement  will  allow  ServiceMaster  to  take  over  the  managerial  duties  of 
the  support  services  of  custodial  operations,  groundskeeping,  maintenance,  and 
warehousing  and  will  run  through  June  30,  1987. 

All  current  employees  in  these  areas  will  still  work  for  the  college,  but 
ServiceMaster  will  bring  in  two  new  supervisors  —  Mark  Olson,  who  will  take 
over  as  director  of  campus  services;  and  Pat  Lawrence,  manager  of  custodial 
services. 

The  Downers  Grove-based  company  will  also  retain  Art  Sykes  as  building 
maintenance  manager  and  Randy  Ledbetter  as  acting  plant  maintenance 
manager. 

The  contract  includes  necessary  supplies,  materials  and  equipment  needed 
for  the  customary  operation  of  custodial  services  as  well  as  a  computerized 
program  which  includes  preventative  maintenance,  a  work  order  system  and 
related  program  information,  through  an  on-site  station  in  the  maintenance 
department. 

The  service  company  will  also  introduce  a  guaranteed  life  program  on  major 
equipment  used  in  their  departments  which  will  assure  a  certain  period  of  use 
for  the  equipment,  or  pay  interest  costs  for  money  spent  on  the  purchase  of 
replacements  in  the  event  of  a  failure. 

Economically,  total  actual  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  the 
departments  that  ServiceMaster  will  be  taking  responsibility  for  amounted  to 
$2,125,000,  more  than  $2,400,000  was  budgeted  for  FY85.  However, 
ServiceMaster  has  proposed  an  operating  budget  of  $2,360,000  for  a  projected 
savings  of  $45,000. 


Delorean  may 
tour  campuses 


Courier  press  service 

Former  auto  industry  magnate  John 
DeLorean  is  planning  to  join  the 
campus  lecture  circuit  soon. 

Once  General  Motors’  "golden  boy,” 
DeLorean  recently  was  acquitted  of 
charges  he  smuggled  cocaine  to  raise 
money  to  bail  out  his  floundering 
DeLorean  Motor  Co. 

Supporters  insist  he  was  set  up  and 
framed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Now  DeLorean  is  booked  tentatively 
to  give  seven  lectures  to  tell  his  side  of 
the  story,  said  Bill  Stankey  of  New 
York’s  Greater  Talent  Network  agency. 

“DeLorean  has  agreed  in  principle  to 
the  tour,”  Stankey  said.  “We’re  waiting 
for  him  to  okay  the  dates.” 

The  initial  tour  dates  include 
“primarily  colleges,”  but  Stankey 
thinks  only  a  few  schools  can  afford 
DeLorean’s  $12,000  to  $15,000  speak¬ 
er’s  fee. 

DeLorean  gained  auto  industry 
prominence  in  the  mid-sixties  as  the 
creator  of  GM’s  Pontiac  Firebird,  and 
later  established  his  ill-fated  auto 
company  in  Ireland. 

Newman  expects  good  student;  and 


community  response  to  DeLorean. 

“Lots  of  people  want  to  come  see  the 
famous,”  he  said.  “People  are  very 
interested  in  how  he  got  into  his 
situation  with  the  FBI.” 

DeLorean  has  told  his  agent  the 
lecture  will  detail  the  FBI’s  surveillance 
of  90,000  business  people,  Newman 
revealed. 

Stankey  confirmed  that  DeLorean’s 
“corporate  espionage”  topic  covers 
government  investigation  of  private 
business. 

“Government  scrutiny  of  foreign  and 
U.S.  companies  is  a  brand  new  thing,” 
he  said.  "It  elicits  a  lot  of  interest.” 

Stankey  admitted  that  DeLorean’s 
drawing  power  depends  on  “a  certain 
mystique,  and  the  public’s  fascination 
with  people  in  the  public  eye.” 

If  DeLorean  confirms  the  tour,  he 
will  join  politician  John  Anderson, 
Watergate  figure  G.  Gordon  Liddy, 
“gonzo”  journalist  Hunter  S.  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  Chicago  Seven  co-defendants 
Abbie  Hoffman  and  Jerry  Rubin,  billed 
as  “Yippies  vs.  Yuppies;  Sixties 
Idealism  vs.  Eighties  Realism,”  as  a 
major  draw  on  the  campus  lecture 
circuit  this  season. 
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Electa  Finley 


Cadet  earns  award 

Electa  Finley,  a  cadet  with  CD’s 
public  safety  department,  was  awarded 
a  six-year  service  recognition  plaque  by 
Rodney  Hampton,  cadet  supervisor, 
Dec.  19. 

This  marks  the  first  time  such  an 
award  has  been  made. 

Finley  started  as  a  cadet  with  public 
safety’s  staff  in  May,  1978,  and  joined 
up  because  she  had  been  “interested  in 
law  enforcement  since  high  school,"  she 
said. 

Finley  is  working  toward  an  associ¬ 
ate’s  degree  in  applied  science  at  CD, 
majoring  in  speech.  She  plans  to  finish 
school  this  quarter  and  start  working 
full  time  on  the  administrative  level  of 
law  enforcement. 


Credit  plan.  .  . 

continued  from  page  1 


A  survey  by  the  school  of  eight  area 
colleges  showed  that  five  of  them 
accept  credit  cards. 


Plans  will  be  finalized  this  month  and 
will  be  brought  to  the  Cabinet  for 
approval,  Owens  said. 

By  MIKE  JACKSON 

Non-profit  agencies  that  wish  to 
become  help  centers  for  victims  and 
witnesses  of  crime  may  now  apply  for 
funding,  according  to  Neil  F.  Hartigan, 
Illinois  attorney  general. 

The  Violent  Crime  Victims  Assist¬ 
ance  Fund,  newly  created  through 
Illinois  House  Bill  22  last  January,  will 
provide  the  money  for  the  centers. 

Agencies  determined  to  be  best  at 
helping  victims  of  crime  will  receive 
award  grants  from  the  Attorney 
General’s  office. 

“THIS  PROGRAM  IS  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  welcomed  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
where  people  suffer  traumatically  from 
various  criminal' actions,”  said  Harti¬ 
gan.  “In  congress,  anti-crime  packages 
get  vetoed  constantly.” 

Jim  Thompson  tried  to  stop  the  bill 
twice,  but  Hartigan  saved  it  by 
organizing  a  legislative  override  of  the 
governor’s  decision. 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  new 
service  programs  and  to  reinforce  the 
work  of  established  agencies,  said 
Hartigan. 

Although  the  program’s  future  is 
unknown,  it  is  on  “solid  ground  and 
because  of  its  innovative  nature,  we 
hope  to  keep  it  going  strong,”  said 
Hartigan. 

THE  FIRST  SET  of  grants  will  be 
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>*PARTY 

^  with  Campus  Marketing 

aJ<y  YOUR  BEST  DEAL  TO  FLORIDA 

^  MARCH 

YOU  DRIVE  (TO  THE  PARTY)  £  PERSONS 

PER  room 

onVy 

WE  DRIVE  (the  PARTY  STARTS  HERE) 

$1 


H  f%Z 


INCLUDES: 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  to  beautiful 
Daytona  Beach  (WE  DRIVE  Packages  Only).  We  use 
nothing  but  modem  highway  coaches. 

•  FREE  refreshments  available  on  the  motor  coach  on  the 
way  down  (to  begin  the  party). 

•  Eight  Florida  days/seven  endless  nights  at  one  of  our 
exciting  oceanfront  hotels,  located  right  on  the  Daytona 
Beach  strip.  Your  hotel  has  a  beautiful  pool,  sun  deck,  air 
conditioned  rooms,  color  TV,  and  a  nice  long  stretch  of 
beach. 

•  A  full  schedule  of  FREE  pool  deck  parties  every  day. 

•  A  full  list  of  pre-arranged  discounts  to  save  you  money  in 
Daytona  Beach. 

•  Travel  representatives  to  insure  a  smooth  trip  and  a 
good  time. 

•  Optional  side  excursions  to  Disney  World,  Epcot.  deep-¬ 
sea  fishing,  party  cruises,  etc. 

•  All  taxes  and  tips. 

THE  GREATEST  TIME  -  THE  BEST  PRICE 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
AND  SIGN  UP 


N FORMATION  __  .  rnfl 

SEE  GINGER 
EKVT  ENTRANCE  laA FLOOR 

WEDNESDAYS  or 

W9a«  Spm-7-30  CNLh 


3  FREE 

|Mixed  Drink/ 
Parties 
Included 


Sponsored  by  Campus  Marketing  "experienced  professionals  in  couegc  tours- 


Crime  victim  support 
centers  gain  funding 


Need  a 


available  at  the  end  of  March  and  the 
second,  six  months  later. 

“The  enthusiasm  is  strong  for  this 
program;  no  one  is  trying  to  do  away 
with  it,”  said  a  source  in  the  Attorney 
General’s  office.  “It  is  still  in .  the 
embryonic  stage,  but  right  now  more 
than  $760,000  is  in  the  fund.” 

The  money  came  from  fines  imposed 
on  people  convicted  of  all  felonies  and 
many  misdemeanors,  the  source  said. 

An  11-member  advisory  commission, 
chaired  by  Hartigan,  recently  set  up 
guidelines  for  agencies  to  follow. 

TO  RECEIVE  FUNDING,  the 
agencies  must  provide  at  least  one  of 
the  following: 

•  special  counseling  facilities  and 
rehabilitation  services  to  victims 

•  services  appropriate  to  victims  of 
domestic  and  sexual  violence 

•  courthouse  reception  and  guidance, 
including  explanation  of  unfamilar 
procedures  and  bilingual  informa¬ 
tion. 

•  services  appropriate  to  elderly 
victims  and  their  special  needs. 

•  sensitivity  training  for  persons 


who  work  with  victims  of  crime. 

Agencies  that  wished  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  first  set  of  awards  were 
required  to  apply  by  Jan.  15. 

Each  center  must  provide  Hartigan 
with  periodic  reports  on  its  activities; 
submission  of  these  reports  is  a 
prerequisite  for  renewal  of  any  awarded 
grants. 

HARTIGAN  PLANS  TO  look  for 
areas  where  the  program  does  not 
reach,  and  to  make  statewide  observa¬ 
tions  in  an  effort  to  help  it  expand.  His 
task  force,  which  included  Gov. 
Thompson,  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
existing  programs  in  the  state. 

Prior  to  receiving  any  funds,  agencies 
must  fill  out  a  16-page  application  from 
and  consent  to  a  financial  audit  and 
inquiries  about  their  background  and 
board  of  directors. 

If  Thompson  had  not  vetoed  the  fund 
twice,  Illinois  would  have  been  the  first 
state  to  start  the  program,  sources  said. 

Instead,  California  and  Wisconsin 
captured  that  distinction.  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  York  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia  and  Oregon  then  followed  suit. 


Need  a 
Band 
for  Your 

Wedding  Reception? 

Sound  Grcle,  Inc. 

has  many 
musical  groups 
to  choose  from. 

Have  a  Video  Audition 

“W.  Mnk.  Finding  •  Band  £«y” 

Mmt<  ky  App*tatiM<rt 

Call  530-4035 

IfcoModhy  State  of  Ha* 
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STEVE  GRESOCK,  WHO  was  voted  MVP  and  player  of  year  by  his  own 
teammates  and  was  awarded  first-team  All-American  honors  by  NJCAA. 


JOE  BERGIN,  WHO  was  voted  most  valuable  defensive  linebacker  and 
received  All-American  honors  from  NJCAA. 


Football  squad 
captures  honors 


By  CHERYL  SOBUN 

Fullback  Steve  Gresock  and  defen¬ 
sive  lineback  Joe  Bergin  have  been 
awarded  All-American  honors  from  the 
National  Junior  College  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Gresock,  rushing  nearly  1,400  yards 
during  the  1984  season,  was  also  voted 
most  valuable  player  and  player  of  the 
year  by  the  team. 

The  elusive  fullback,  named  first- 
team  All-American  and  first  team  all¬ 
conference,  called  the  awards  "a  dream 
come  true.” 

Bergin,  also  named  first-team  All- 
American  and  All  Conference,  was 
voted  most  valuable  defensive  lineback 
for  his  48  tackles  and  46  assists. 

“It’s  a  nice  thing  to  say  later  in  life 
that  I  was  an  All-American,”  said 
Bergin,  “and  the  fine  year  we  had  is  a 
credit  to  our  team.” 

Bergin  also  received  a  football 
scholarship  to  Michigan  State. 

Other  players  earning  awards  and 
scholarships  were  Pete  Simpson,  first- 
team  All-conference  lineman;  Darrell 
Crowe,  first-team  all-conference  defens¬ 


ive  lineman;  and  Deion  Melvin, 
first-team  defensive  lineman. 

From  the  second  team  were  Mike 
Joyce,  all-conference  offensive  lineman; 
Scott  Francke,  all-conference  wide 
receiver;  Tony  Lisbon,  all-conference 
halfback;  Dave  Schroedter,  all-confer¬ 
ence  linebacker;  Jose  Orozco, 
all-conference  offensive  tacle,  and  Greg 
Kerwin,  all-conference  defensive  back. 

Freshman  award  winner  from  the 
second  team  was  Ken  Elmore,  all-con¬ 
ference  defensive  back. 

The  squad  finished  5th  nationwide  in 
the  NJCAA  poll,  with  a  record  10-2 
season  after  skunking  Iowa  Central 
21-0  at  the  Like  Cola  Bowl.  In  addition, 
the  Chaps  won  the  regional  state 
championship  trophy  for  the  second 
year  running. 

“They  accomplished  what  other 
teams  in  the  past  didn’t  because  they 
were  a  close  knit  team,”  said  Joe 
Roman,  assistant  coach.  “They  played 
well  together  and  had  so  much 
confidence  in  themselves  and  each 
other.” 


Tennis  anyone? 


By  GREG  HUBER 

Tennis?  What  the  heck?  It’s  January.  Precisely  right,  and  none  too  soon  to  get 
started; 

For  those  interested  in  trying  out  for  the  1985  men’s  tennis  team,  conditioning 
camp  is  being  held  now  through  Feb.  15  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  2  p.m.  in 
the  arena. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  all  phases  of  the  sport  —  from  balancing  drills, 
crossover  footwork,  work  on  tension  bands  to  re-stringing  rackets. 

Court  practice  begins  Feb.  15  and  runs  until  March  16,  the  date  CD  hosts  the 
opener  with  an  invitational  doubles  tournament. 

The  Chaparrals  will  play  both  NJCAA  and  NCA  teams. 

The  team  has  defeated  such  squads  as  DePaul,  Marquette,  Wheaton  College,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  University  of  Illinois,  Circle  Campus. 

Last  year’s  tennis  team  was  region  IV  champion  and  ranked  12th  nationally, 
with  six  players  receiving  scholarships  to  NCAA  colleges. 

Dave  Webster  has  been  at  CD  since  1969,  coaching  tennis,  gymnastics,  fencing, 
and  assisting  with  hockey.  Previously,  ‘he  coached  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Milton  High  School  in  Boston. 

In  referring  to  the  future  team,  Webster  said;  “All  that’s  required  is  players  that 
have  the  determination  and  drive  to  be  contenders.” 

Five  players  will  be  returning  this  season,  but  the  team  has  openings  for  at  least 
seven  new  members. 

Those  interested  in  trying  out  for  the  team  may  contact  Webster  or  stop  by  the 
PE-CRC  for  information. 


Women  fall  to  Harper  78-68 

By  DAVE  TULEY 

The  women’s  basketball  team  takes  to  the  court  Saturday  night  at  5,  playing 
Rock  Valley  in  a  home  game. 

The  team  lost  78-68  in  the  conference  opener  at  Triton  Jan.  8. 

The  Chaparrals  led  by  a  point  with  13:58  remaining  in  the  contest  until  the 
Trojans  outscored  the  Chaps  16-5  in  the  next  seven  minutes. 

Nothing  against  Triton,  said  Coach  Cammie  Loudenbeck,  “but  we  played 
without  three  of  our  starters  tonight  because  of  problems  concerning  their 
eligibility. 

“We  beat  them  earlier  this  year  in  the  Moraine  Tournament  when  we  were  at  full 
strength,”  said  Loudenbeck. 

Only  six  players  were  dressed  for  the  game. 

Shirley  Good  and  Karen  Andrew  did  their  best  to  pick  up  the  slack  for  their 
missing  teammates  by  scoring  16  points  each. 

Victoria  Ivory  led  the  Trojans  with  27  points. 


Isports  calendar 

JAN.  18  Men’s  swimming  (A)  Wright  Invitational,  5  p.m. 

Women’s  swimming  (H)  DuPage  Invitational,  6  p.m. 
Men's  indoor  track  (H)  Northwestern  Univ.,  6  p.m. 
Hockey  (H)  Chicago  Cougars,  8:15  p.m. 


JAN.  18,  19  Wrestling  (A)  Anoka-Ramsey  team  tournament,  9  a.m. 

JAN.  19  Men’s  and  women’s  swimming  (A)  Hawk  (Harper)  Invitational,  9  a.m. 
Women’s  basketball  (H)  Rock  Valley,  5  p.m. 

Hockey  (A)  Rockford  Devils,  6:15  p.m. 

Men’s  basketball  (H)  Rock  Valley,  7:30  p.m. 

JAN.  20  Hockey  (A)  Rockford  Devils,  6:15  p.m. 

JAN.  22  Women’s  basketball  (A)  Moraine  Valley,  5  p.m. 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Moraine  Valley,  7:30  p.m. 

JAN.  23  Men’s  indoor  track  (A)  Univ.  of  Chicago,  6  p.m. 

IAN.  24  Women’s  basketball  (A)  Harper,  5  p.m. 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Harper,  7:30  p.m. 
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DAVID  McGHEE  (12),  with  fast  break  during  Saturday’s  game  against 
Illinois  Valley.  Chaps  won  90-63. 


Chaps,  now  16-1 


face  Trojans 


By  Dave  Tuley 

The  men’s  basketball  team  will  host 
Rock  Valley  in  a  conference  matchup  at 
CD  Jan.  19  at  7:30  p.m.  after 
improving  its  record  to  16-1  by 
defeating  Illinois  Valley  90-63  Jan.  12. 

Early  in  the  contest,  the  game  was 
tied  4-4  when  the  Chaparrals  ran  off  11 
unanswered  points  for  a  lead  they  never 
relinquished. 

Will  “Will-Kill”  Roundtree  didn’t 
start  the  ballgame  because  of  the  flu. 
However,  he  was  pressed  into  action 
less  than  four  minutes  into  the  contest 
when  Walter  Glass  was  injured. 

Glass,  a  6-foot  freshman  guard,  stole 
the  ball  and  scored  on  a  layup  but  as 
the  ball  went  through  the  net  he 
crashed  to  the  floor,  injuring  his  hip. 
Glass  is  expected  to  be  out  for  a  week. 

Woodrow  Eiland,  a  transfer  from 
Moraine  Valley,  played  in  his  first  game 
as  a  Chaparral. 

“Originally,  I  wanted  to  come  to 
DuPage  after  high  school.,”  said 
Eiland,  a  graduate  of  Manley  High 
School  in  Chicago.  “Somehow,  though, 
I  ended  up  at  Moraine. 

“Coach  and  his  wife  talked  me  into 
coming  here,”  said  Eiland,  “but  I  had 
to  wait  16  weeks  after  I  transferred  to 
be  eligible  to  play.” 

Eiland  entered  the  conference  clash 
midway  through  the  first  half  and  made 
an  impressive  debut.  He  registered 
eight  points  in  the  span  of  a  minute  to 

Wrestlers’  update 

CD  wrestlers,  6-4  on  the  season, 
grapple  tonight  in  the  16-team  Anoka- 
Ramsey  team  tournament  in  Minne¬ 
sota. 

In  past  action,  the  Chaps  defeated 
Waubonsee  Jan.  11  scoring  40-12. 

At  the  14-team  Carroll  Invitational 
Jan.  12,  CD  placed  fourth,  aided  by 
300-pound  Andre  Gordon,  who  is  in  his 
second  year  as  heavyweight  champion, 
and  Tony  Ruffino,  a  177-pounder  who 
placed  second. 

Four  grueling  weeks  of  tough 
competition  remain  before  the  Region 
IV  national  qualifications  hosted  by 
Waubonsee  Feb.  16. 


help  lift  CD  to  a  commanding  halftime 
lead  of  44-17. 

Jeff  Carter  paced  the  Chaps  with  19 
points,  many  of  them  coming  from  the 
outside.  Illinois  Valley  was  led  by  Dave 
Moran  who  tallied  24. 

In  the  conference  opener  on  Jan.  8  at 
Triton,  the  Chaps  won  75-64. 

Thomas  “Magic”  Melvin  came  off 
the  bench  and  scored  16  points  in  the 
first  half. 

“I  didn’t  start  tonight  because  I 
missed  practice  this  week,”  admitted 
Melvin.  “I’ve  always  had  a  good 
amount  of  success  off  the  bench  so  it 
didn’t  affect  my  play  any.” 

Melvin  finished  the  game  with  18 
points.  Roundtree  added  16  while 
Carter  and  Zeke  Sledd  contributed  13 
points  apiece. 

CD  totally  dominated  the  final  six 
minutes  of  the  half,  outscoring  the 
Trojans  by  12  points  without  giving  up 
a  field  goal. 

“We  started  out  pretty  shaky  but  we 
ended  the  first  half  strong,”  said  Coach 
Don  Klaas.  “We  have  to  play  hard 
every  game  because  all  the  teams  in  our 
conference,  except  Joliet,  have  a 
winning  record  going  into  conference 
play.” 

The  Chaparrals  are  shooting  for  their 
third  consecutive  N4C  title.  DuPage  is 
currently  ranked  15th  in  the  National 
Junior  College  Athletic  Association 
poll. 

Basketball  on  WDCB 

Basketball  games  once  again  are 
being  broadcast  on  WDCB,  90.9  FM. 

Tipoff  time  for  all  games  is  7:30  p.m. 
WDCB’s  coverage  begins  at  7:15  with 
the  “Don  Klaas  Show.” 

Chaparral  contests  to  be  aired 
Tuesday  evenings  include  Jan.  22, 
DuPage  at  Moraine  Valley  College; 
Feb.  12,  CD  at  Illinois  Valley  College; 
and  Feb.  19,  Harper  at  CD. 


Sports  rap 
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CD  to  host  championships 

The  NJCAA  wrestling  and  ice  hockey  championships  will  be  hosted  by  CD  for 
the  second  consecutive  year. 

More  than  270  grapplers  from  over  65  colleges  will  wrestle  from  Feb.  28  to 
March  2  in  the  PE-CRC. 

Wrestling  preliminaries  begin  at  noon  on  Feb.  28,  with  second-round  preliminary 
battles  starting  at  7  p.m. 

On  March  1,  quarter-final  matches  begin  at  noon,  with  consolation  bouts 
immediately  following.  Semi-finals  take  place  that  evening  at  7. 

Consolation  finals  will  be  held  at  noon  on  March  2. 

The  championship  finals  will  pit  the  two  survivors  in  each  weight  category  at  7 
p.m.,  followed  by  the  awards  presentations. 

The  NJCAA  hockey  championships,  which  feature  four  of  the  nation’s  best  two 
year  college  hockey  teams,  will  be  held  March  9  and  10  at  the  Franklin  Park  Ice 
Arena  in  Franklin  Park. 

Semi-final  matches  are  scheduled  for  5  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  March  9. 

The  losers  will  battle  for  third  place  March  10  at  noon,  while  the  championship 
contest  will  take  place  at  3  p.m.  the  same  day. 

It  s  an  honor  for  the  college  to  be  hosting  these  prestigious  tournaments,” 
stated  Herb  Salberg,  CD  athletic  director.  “The  wrestling  tournament  allows  CD 
to  showcase  its  outstanding  athletic  facilities,  and  hosting  both  tournaments  also 
means  the  college  is  taking  its  place  in  national  athletic  leadership. 

“As  successful  and  exciting  as  last  year’s  tournaments  were,  I  believe  this  year’s 
wrestling  and  ice  hockey  finals  will  top  them.” 

In  1980,  Salberg  coached  the  Chaparral  skaters  to  the  NJCAA  championship. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★-AT****-************  *★★**★★★* 

Road  trip  successful 

CD’s  hockey  team  blasted  the  defending  NJCAA  champions  9-5  during  the  Jan. 
10  to  Jan.  13  road  trip  to  Minnesota. 

Ranked  number  one  in  the  country,  the  Hibbing  Cardinals  were  still  no  match 
for  the  Chaparrals  on  Thursday,  Jan.  10. 

Harry  Kohl,  sophomore  from  Lisle,  was  credited  with  two  goals  and  two  assists 
for  that  game,  while  goalie  Mike  Barrett  stopped  38  of  43  shots-on-goal. 

The  Chaps  had  37  shots-on-goal. 

Nines  seemed  to  be  the  lucky  number  for  the  team  as  they  continued  to  win  the 
next  two  games  at  Mesabi  Community  College  9-3  Saturday,  and  9-7  Sunday. 

The  Chaps  are  now  4-2  for  the  season,  and  are  preparing  for  a  battle  with  tne 
Chicago  Cougars  tonight  at  8:15  p.m.  in  the  Downers  Grove  Ice  Arena. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★■A-*  ★★★★★★★★★★★*★★★*★■< 

IM  skiing  opens 

Intramural  skiing  is  being  offered  at  Four  Lakes  Ski  Area  in  Lisle  now  through 
Feb.  11  on  Mondays  only,  from  4  p.m.  till  closing. 

A  valid  CD  ID  card  allows  the  student  to  reduced  rate  tickets. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  calling  the  athletic  office  at  858-2800, 
ext.  2364. 

Swim  team  swamps  Harper 

The  CD  swim  teams  bested  Harper  College  Dec.  12,  in  a  meet  that  included  11 
personal  bests. 

The  men’s  team  won  59-45,  and  the  women  triumphed,  80-20. 

In  the  women’s  relay  medley,  Cathy  Krick,  Sue  Krenek,  Patrice  Zietlow,  and 
Kelly  Cronin  qualified  for  nationals  with  the  time  of  4:48.94. 

Kathy  Faivre  qualified  for  nationals  in  one  and  three  meter  diving. 

Lisa  Green  qualified  for  nationals  in  the  three  meter  diving. 

Zietlow  missed  qualifying  for  the  butterfly  event  by  l/100th  of  a  second. 

On  the  men’s  team,  Gary  Urban,  Scott  DeA villa,  Pete  Westhoff,  and  Kurt 
Siebert  qualified  for  nationals  in  the  400  relay  medley. 

Paul  Stabrowski  qualified  for  the  nationals  in  one  and  three  meter  dives. 

The  nationals  will  take  place  in  Miami,  Fla.  March  13  to  16. 
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DIVE  TEAM  GATHERS  around  Coach  Petit  for  pep  talk  at  Harper  meet, 
l-r:  Gerry  Petit,  Marie  Bungie,  Paul  Stabrowski,  Kathy  Faivre,  Lisa  Green 
and  Mike  Ermann. 
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FACING  LONG  HAUL  to  class  Is  enough  reason  for  anyone  to  bundle  up 
I  tight  as  temperatures  reached  record  lows  in  recent  days.  Weather  bureau 

ooze  bill  killed 
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predicts  improved  conditions  this  weekend  with  temperatures  expected  to 
hover  in  high  20s. 

Sex  discrimination  shown 


by  Wheaton  council  by  administrators,  faculty 


By  BOB  KUREK 

The  Wheaton  City  Council  voted  4-1 
Jan.  21  against  submitting  on  the'  April 
2  ballot  a  referendum  concerning  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  Wheaton. 

Twenty-six  residents  expressed  sup¬ 
port  for  the  liquor  referendum;  two 
residents  spoke  against  it. 

“You  have  the  opportunity  to  put  the 
liquor  question  on  the  ballot,  and  the 
people  of  Wheaton  have  the  intelligence 
to  make  their  own  decision,”  Tim 
Gunning,  634  Arbor  Ave.,  told  the 
council.  “It’s  up  to  the  city  council  to 
have  enough  guts  to  throw  the  issue 
out  to  the  people  to  decide  whether  we 
want  liquor  or  not.” 

MAYOR  ROBERT  J.  MARTIN  said 
he  favored  placing  the  issue  on  the 
ballot  by  petition  and  not  by  a  directive 
of  the  council. 

“One  reason  I  moved  to  the 
community  was  because  it  was  dry.  I 
would  prefer  it  stayed  dry,”  said 
resident  Winston  Waller. 

R.L.  Anderson  was  the  only  council 
member  willing  to  let  the  voters  decide 
the  issue. 

WHAT  THE  NEXT  STEP  for  the 
liquor  referendum  committee  will  be  is 
unclear  at  this  time.  Members  may 
decide  to  take  the  issue  to  court.  Two 
state  laws  conflict  concerning  the  exact 


number  of  signatures  required  to  place 
a  petition  on  the  ballot.  Martin  said  he 
did  not  believe  it  was  the  council’s  duty 
to  decide  the  constitutionality  of  a 
state  law-. 

The  state  liquor  law  requires  that 
petitions  be  signed  by  25  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  affected  in  order  for 
an  issue  to  be  placed  on  a  ballot.  Under 
this  law,  the  recent  liquor  petition  drive 
in  Wheaton  failed  to  meet  the 
requirement. 

However,  under  Public  Act  83-999, 
chapter  46,  section  28-6,  the  signatures 
of  only  10  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  of  any  municipality  township, 
county  or  school  district  are  required. 

Vern  Kiebler,  referendum  committee 
chairman,  in  a  letter  to  the  Wheaton 
City  Council,  pointed  out  that  Judge 
Schneider  of  the  Cook  County  Circuit ' 
Court  has  decided  that  the  25  percent 
requirement  is  “unduly  burdensome 
and  therefore  unconstitutional.”  A 
petition  signed  by  10  percent  of  the 
voters  is  sufficient  to  place  the  question 
on  the  ballot,  according  to  Schneider. 

KIEBLER  CONTENDS  IN  his  letter 
that  any  one  of  the  3,231  petition 
signers  could  file  suit  in  the  Circuit 
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Discrimination  against  female  college 
students  by  male  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
trators  extends  beyond  the  classroom 
and  may  be  more  career-damaging 
than  in-class  sex  bias,  a  major  college 
group  has  found. 

In  fact,  sex  discrimination  in 
financial  aid  offices  and  career 
counseling  and  employment  centers  can 
cause  women  to  “lose  confidence,  lower 
their  academic  goals  and  limit  their 
career  choices,”  claim  Roberta  M.  Hall 
and  Bernice  R.  Sandler,  authors  of  a 
recent  survey. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges’ 
Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of 
Women,  follows  the  same  authors’ 
earlier  examination  of  college  classroom 
sex  bias,  revealing  that  the  bias  is 
“even  worse  outside  the  classroom,” 
when  class  rules  no  longer  apply. 

The  earlier  study  charged  that  male 
faculty  members  favored  male  students 
in  classroom  situations,  Hall  said. 

The  new  report  found  that  career  and 
academic  counselors  also  often  uncon¬ 
sciously  discourage  women  from  taking 
certain  male-dominated  majors,  and 
consider  men  more  knowledgeable  and 
career-minded. 

Counselors  and  professors  also  spend 


less  time  with  women  students  than 
with  men  outside  the  classroom,  and 
give  less  encouragement  to  women  who 
seek  leadership  positions  on  campus, 
the  study  indicated. 

“Younger  women  may  enter  college 
expecting  equal  treatment,”  Hall 
explained,  “and  women  who  have 
never  been  employed  in  the  work¬ 
force  are  very  apt  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  differential  treatment.  But 
they’re  more  likely  to  be  demoralized  by 
it.” 

“Most  18-year-old  girls  don’t  know 
what  happened  with  the  women's 
movement  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,” 
said  Florence  Hall,  educator  and 
founder  of  New  York’s  Feminist  Press. 
“It’s  also  true  most  18-year-old  males 
don’t  know  what’s  going  on.  The 
results  of  the  survey  didn’t  come  as  a 
surprise  to  me. 

“But  it’s  fascinating  that  in  1985 
we’re  seeing  a  recurrence  of  some  of  the 
all-too-familiar  attitudes  that  the 
women’s  movement  faced  in  the 
sixties,”  she  said.  “It’s  easy  to  slip 
back.” 

While  older  women  students  often  are 
more  sensitive  to  sexist  behavior  and 
are  consequently  better  able  to  survive 
it,  Hall  warned  that  subtle  discrimina- 
Please  turn  to  page  9 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


'American  nightmare' 

“An  American  Nightmare  —  Domes¬ 
tic  Violence”  will  be  discussed  by  Linda 
Pieczynski,  attorney  and  a  criminal 
justice  instructor  at  CD,  as  part  of  the 
New  Life  Information  Series  sponsored 
by  the  college’s  Focus  on  Women 
program  at  noon  Thursday,  Feb.  7  in 
SBC  1030. 

Forensics  tournament 

The  16th  annual  CD  forensics 
tournament  will  be  held  in  the 
Instructional  Center  Jan.  25  and  -26 
beginning  at  noon. 

Some  25  colleges,  including  Northern 
Illinois  University,  Illinois  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  Bradley  University,  will  participate 
in  the  event. 

Scheduled  are  competitors  in  prose, 
poetry,  persuasive  and  informative 
speeches  and  after-dinner  speaking. 

Headquarters  for  the  event  will  be 
outside  of  Room  3116,  where  more 
information  and  agendas  will  be 
available. 

$750,  anyone? 

A  non-traditional  female  student  at 
CD  will  be  the  recipient  of  a  $750 
scholarship  offered  by  the  Naperville 
Woman’s  Club. 

To  be  eligible,  applicants  must  reside 
in  Naperville  or  a  surrounding  commun¬ 
ity,  demonstrate  financial  need,  have  a 
2.5  GPA  and  be  a  full-time  student. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  music  and 
art  students. 

The  scholarship  will  pay  tuition, 
books  and  fees. 

Applications  are  available  in  the 
financial  aid  office,  SRC  2050;  advising 
center,  IC2012;  humanities  and  liberal 
arts  division  office,  IC3098;  find  in 
three  music  rooms  —  instrument/mu¬ 
sic/band,  IC3098;  choral,  M105A;  and 
orchestra,  N4-5. 

The  deadline  is  Jan.  31. 

Charity  drive 

SG  realized  $178  from  its  Christmas 
charity  drive. 

The  money  was  used  to  purchase 
Christmas  gifts  for  residents  at 
Lutherbrook  Children’s  Center  in 
Addison,  a  home  for  severe  emotional/ 
behavioral  problem  children.  SG  con¬ 
tributed  four  baby  dolls,  eight  circle 
sleds,  four  basketballs,  five  jump  ropes 
and  four  boxes  of  candy  canes. 

SG  also  collected  110  food  items  and 
paper  products  which  members  deliver¬ 
ed  to  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 
Wheaton  for  distribution  to  needy 
families  in  DuPage  County. 

Wills  and  trusts 

A  seminar  titled  “Wills  and  Trusts,” 
which  will  explore  the  pitfalls  of 
probate,  joint  tenancy  and  simple  wills, 
will  be  offered  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
Wednesdays,  Feb.  6  to  Feb.  20,  in 
Hinsdale  Central  High  School. 

The  cost  is  $22. 

Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Gayl  Platt,  858-2800, 
ext.  2193. 


SOUTHWICK,  STEVENSON  AND  the  Vacationer  per¬ 
formed  Jan.  1 7  in  SRC  lounge  in  first  of  series  of  weekly 
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concerts  sponsored  by  student  activities  called  “Thurs¬ 
day’s  Alive.” 


'Give  'em  hell' 

“Give  ’Em  Hell,  Harry,”  a  one-man 
play  on  the  life  of  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  performed  by  Kevin  McCarthy, 
will  be  presented  in  the  Morton  College 
Jedlicka  Theater,  3801  S.  Central  Ave., 
Cicero,  at  8  tonight. 

The  audience  will  hear  about  every 
phase  of  Truman’s  life  —  his 
haberdashery  days;  his  courtship  of  his 
wife  Bess;  his  decision  to  drop  the  first 
atomic  bomb  to  end  the  war  against 
Japan;  his  firing  of  General  Douglas 
MacArthur;  his  fight  against  bigotry; 
his  opinion  of  Richard  M.  Nixon;  and 
his  battle  with  big  business  and  big 
unions  after  World  War  II  to  keep 
prices  down  for  the  “little  man.” 

The  scenes  of  the  two-act  play  take 
place  in  the  oval  room  of  the  White 
House,  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  front  yard 
of  the  Truman  home  in  Missouri  and 
the  back  of  a  train  on  his  whistle  stop 
campaign  in  1948. 

McCarthy  has  stage,  screen  and  TV 
credits.  On  Broadway,  he  has  appeared 
in  “Joan  of  Lorraine,”  “Annie  Chris¬ 
tie,”  “Cactus  Flower,”  “Death  of  a 
Salesman,”  “Loves  Labor  Lost”  and 
“Red  Roses  for  Me.” 

In  1975,  he  won  the  Obie  Disting¬ 
uished  Acting  Award  for  his  perform¬ 
ance  in  “Harry  Outside”  at  New  York’s 
Circle  Repertory.  He  recently  finished 
an  appearance  on  Broadway  with  Janis 
Paige  in  “Alone  Together.” 

His  screen  credits  include  “Death  of 
a  Salesman,”  “The  Prize,”  "The  Best 
Man”  and  “The  Invasion  of  the  Body 
Snatchers.” 

Honor  Russian  dramatist 

Anton  Chekov,  Russian  dramatist 
and  writer,  will  be  honored  at  CD  by  an 


evening  of  two  one-act  comedies,  “The 
Anniversary”  and  “The  Harmful 
Effects  of  Tobacco,”  and  a  one-act 
opera  by  Dominick  Argento  based  on 
Chekov’s  “The  Boor,”  at  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  Feb.  2,  and  at  2  p.m. 
Sunday,  Feb.  3,  in  the  Building  M 
Performing  Arts  Center. 

The  title  role  in  “The  Boor”  features 
Robert  Smith,  dramatic  baritone  who 
recently  returned  from  a  series  of 
concerts  in  South  America. 

As  the  mourning,  but  captivating, 
widow,  soprano  Theresa  Brancaccio 
makes  her  first  appearance  with  the 
DuPage  Opera  Theater.  She  has  been  a 
featured  soloist  in  many  opera  and 
oratorio  productions  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

Tenor  Kurt  R.  Hansen,  as  the 
servant,  is  an  oratorio  soloist  with  an 
active  opera  career. 

Tickets  cost  $4  for  general  admis¬ 
sion;  $3  for  students  and  senior 
citizens. 

Accounting  scholarships 

Three  $300  scholarships  are  being 
offered  by  the  Independent  Account¬ 
ants  Association  of  Illinois  to  college 
students  of  accounting. 

Students  with  a  “B”  average  or 
better  may  write  for  an  application  to 
the  IAAI  Scholarship  Foundation, 
251-F  Lawrencewood,  Niles,  Ill.  60648. 

The  deadline  is  July  1. 

War  memories 

A  concert  titled  “Memories  of  World 
War  II”  will  be  staged  by  the  college’s 
jazz  ensemble  at  8  p.m.  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Feb.  8  and  9,  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building  M. 

The  ensemble,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Marshall,  will  feature  such 


Glenn  Miller  arrangements  as  “St. 

•Louis  Blues  March,”  “In  the  Mood” 
and  “Moonlight  Serenade.” 

The  program  will  salute  veterans 
with  a  medley  of  service  songs,  followed 
by  audience  participation  in  a  rendition 
of  “Auf  Wiedersehen,  Sweetheart.” 

Tickets  cost  $3  in  advance;  $4  at  the 
door. 

Chinese  cooking  classes 

Three  Chinese  cooking  classes  will  be 
conducted  by  Vivian  Kuo  Macht  for  CD 
this  quarter  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  in  the 
SRC. 

A  class  on  Chinese  vegetables  (fee, 
$10)  will  meet  Saturday,  Jan.  26,  and 
another  on  Szechuan  (fee,  $12)  will  be 
offered  Saturday,  Feb.  23. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2208. 

'Talking  with' 

“Talking  With,”  written  by  Jane 
Martin  and  directed  by  Frank  Touran- 
geau,  will  be  presented  by  CD’s 
performing  arts  group  Tuesday  through 
Thursday,  Feb.  5  to  Feb.  7,  at  7  p.m.  in 
the  Studio  Theater  of  Building  M. 

The  cast  is  a  collection  of  10  different 
women,  each  alone  on  stage,  each 
telling  her  story  to  the  audience.  One  is 
recovering  from  her  mother’s  death; 
one  is  living  in  a  fantasy  world  of  Oz; 
one  is  auditioning  for  a  show;  and 
another  relates  her  experience  as  a 
snake  handler. 

Cast  members  include  Terri  Moore, 
Downers  Grove;  Jacquie  Reaves,  Villa 
Park;  Margaret  Reaves,  Villa  Park; 
Kathleen  Jewell,  Lombard;  Joyce  Reid, 
Lisle;  Sal  Jacoby,  Downers  Grove; 
Cindy  Roth,  Wasco;  and  Sharman 
Thuren. 


COURIER 

The  COURIER  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  Letters  are  to  be  typed, 
double-spaced,  'and  should  not  exceed  200  words.  Letters  will  be  edited 
only  for  grammar  and  style,  but  The  COURIER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  for 
libel  and  length. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  author  may  have  his/her  name 
withheld  upon  request. 

All  correspondence  should  be  dropped  off  in  SRC  1022  during  normal 
business  hours. 

The  COURIER  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Associ¬ 
ation,  (the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College 
Association. 
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Adviser . James  J.Nyka 
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Republicans  are  liberal? 


A  report  by  United  Campuses  to  Prevent  Nuclear  War  reveals  that  in  the  18-24 
year-old  age  group,  40  percent  identify  themselves  as  Republicans  and  34  percent 
as  Democrats,  but  the  Republicans  think  like  liberals  and  moderates  on  such  issues 
as  abortion  and  school  prayer.  Even  on  foreign  policy  they  are  more  dovish  and 
open  to  alternate  approaches  than  their  predecessors. 

Of  politics  and  bedfellows 

Student  senators  at  Northern  Illinois  University  had  their  "Have  Sex  with  a 
Senator  Week”  proposal  canceled  by  the  student  body  president.  He  called  it 
“nonsense.” 

Humanity  is  necessary 

A  recent  report  issued  from  University  of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh  reports  that  the 
humanities,  once  the  core  of  a  college  education,  are  being  bypassed  for 
professional  classes. 

Professor  John  Stone  of  the  UW-0  foreign  language  department  says  that 
students  take  courses  in  their  professional  area  without  realizing  that  the 
humanities  are  important  as  a  future  profession. 

"General  Motors  recently  made  a  major  address  saying  they  hire  30  percent  of 
their  new  people  from  liberal  arts  areas,”  Stone  said. 

Pent-up  Penthouse 

Moorhead  State  University  has  a  real  controversy  on  campus. 

A  group  of  concerned  students  and  professors,  —  Citizens  Against  Pornography 
—  has  persuaded  the  administrators  to  take  Penthouse  off  the  racks  of  the  MSU 
Bookstore  and  the  “Et  Cetera”  shop. 

A  political  science  professor,  David  Flint,  has  organized  a  counterpart  to  CAP 


called  Citizens  Against  Citizens  Against  Pornography.  He  is  not  pro-pornography, 
but  sees  CAP  as  being  against  choice. 

The  matter  now  rests  at  the  feet  of  the  bookstore  committee. 

The  trash  will  tell 

At  Arizona  State  University,  a  professor  sifts  through  the  rubbish  to  predict 
ejections. 

Robert  Cialdini,  a  psychology  professor  claims  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
results  of  an  election  by  the  number  of  leaflets  thrown  away  near  a  polling  precinct. 
In  the  past  he  has  correctly  predicted  the  winner  of  nine  precincts  in  and  around 
Tempe,  Arizona. 

According  to  his  theory,  the  candidate  with  the  fewest  flyers  littering  the  area 
receives  more  votes. 

Warren  Miller,  an  ASU  political  professor  and  former  presidential  analyst  for 
ABC  News,  does  not  believe  Cialdini’s  method  can  acccurately  predict  elections. 

Wanted:  structure  instructors 

A  shortage  of  engineering  faculty  exists  throughout  the  country. 

The  American  Electronics  Association  reports  that  overall  rates  have  marginally 
improved  from  1980  to  1983,  but  individual  disciplines  continue  to  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  qualified  professors. 

In  1983  there  were  390  electrical  engineering  faculty  positions  available  and  just 
100  new  professors  to  fill  the  need,  while  computer  engineering  vacancies  numbered 
240  and  only  8  professors  graduated. 

Stolen  bytes  big  news 

Another  University  of  Southern  California  student  is  charged  with  paying  an 
employee  to  falsify  grades  by  computer. 

Twenty-two  students  have  now  been  brought  before  Robert  Morley,  the 
associate  director  of  registration  and  records.  Five  have  been  cleared. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  District  Attorney’s  office  is  conducting  its  own 
investigation  into  grade  tampering,  although  no  findings  have  been  made  public. 

Robert  Mannes,  dean  for  student  life,  said  registration  and  records  is  auditing 
classes  in  math,  physics  and  business  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  tampering. 

One  employee  was  fired  in  June,  1984  because  of  an  alleged  bribe  to  falsify 
grades.  Only  one  person  was  involved,  but  there  have  been  indications  of  a 
middleman. 

The  vice  provost  has  organized  a  Task  Force  on  Academic  Integrity  to 
investigate  ways  to  prevent  further  grade  tampering. 
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Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 


Come  to 
Dance 


the  Valentine’s  Day 


Bring  a  date  or  meet  that  special 
someone.  Included  in  the  nightly  line¬ 
up  are  a  Naperville  Top  40  dance- 
oriented  rock  band  —  The  Kaotics,  a 
D.J.  with  a  special  “mystery  dance", 
and  for  all  you  hams  here  at  C.O.D.,  a 
lip-sync  contest!  Join  the  Student 
Activities  Program  Board,  Student 
Government  and  the  cheerleaders 
and  poms  for  a  night  of  guaranteed 
fun. 


Where:  Campus  Center,  Building  K 
When:  Friday,  Feb.  15,  1985 
Time:  8  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 


Price:  General  Admission,  $2  at  the  door 


Sign  up  for  the  lip-sync  contest  in  the  Student  Activities  Office. 
Entries  are  limited  -  Deadline,  Feb.  8. 


A  ttend  Thursdays 
A  live 

i 

A  series  of  live  events  happening 
on  Thursdays.  The  entertainment  varies 
weekly.  On  Thursday,  Jan.  31,  there  will 
be  a  self-defense  demonstration  featuring 
the  instructors  from  The  Tae  KwonDo 
Academy  in  Villa  Park.  It  will  take  place 
on  the  lower  level  of  the  SRC  from  11:30 
to  1:30  p.m. 


Free  Videos 

This  week's  free  movie  will  be 
“Risky Business,” starring  Tom  Cruise. 
It  will  be  shown  Monday,  Jan.  28; 
Wednesday,  Jan.  30;  and  Friday,  Feb.  1, 
at  10  a.m. 
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Protection  is  a  right 

Somewhere  in  the  process  of  becoming  civilized,  human  beings 
relinquish  their  right  of  self  defense  to  law  enforcement  agencies  which,  in 
turn,  promise  security  and  safety  for  all. 

Given,  not  every  police  department  has  a  100  percent  crime-free 
environment;  the  Queens  and  the  Bronx  are  daily  reminders  of  reality. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  subway  passenger  named  Bernhard  Goetz  decided 
to  cancel  his  contract  with  the  law  enforcement  officials  and  exploded  four 
.38  shells  into  a  group  of  punks  armed  with  screwdrivers  who  were 
allegedly  accosting  him. 

What  happened  after  that  incident  involved  more  than  armchair 
debaters  abstractly  debating  between  self-defense  and  passive  resistance. 
Mr.  Goetz  was  raised  to  hero  status  by  a  large  percentage  of  the 
population. 

Following  the  Goetz  incident,  similar  events  occurred  in  Chicago.  The 
circumstances  were  all  too  familiar  —  a  lone  citizen  suddenly  confronted 
by  one  or  more  thugs  is  to  choose  either  violent  reaction  or  passive 
resistance  in  a  life-threatening  situation. 

Those  who  select  the  latter  alternative  often  later  regret  it,  feeling  a 
sense  of  helplessness  and  degradation.  They  are  demoralized, 
stunned,.  .  .  and  very  angry. 

Injustice  never  rests  very  well  with  “free”  people  and  some  arm 
themselves  waiting  for  a  chance  to  “redeem”  themselves. 

We  at  the  Courier  don’t  believe  in  a  free-for-all  survival  scenario,  but  we 
respect  the  rights  of  citizens  to  insure  their  own  safety.  When  the  “public 
trust”  fails  to  stop  domestic  terrorism. 

Although  we  can’t  justify  permanent  disablement  or  murder,  we  can 
endorse  fighting  back  in  situatiohs  when  basic  rights  are  violated. 

The  fact  that  crime  exists  is  something  we  live  with  daily.  We  talk  about 
it  and  shake  our  heads  in  disgust,  but  we  seldom  identify  the  deeper, 
underlying  cause. 

Sociologists  debate  frequently  and  vehemently  about  the  origins.  Some 
blame  the  individual  and  others  cite  the  shortcomings  of  society. 

Regardless  of  who  or  what  is  at  fault,  more  time  and  money  should  be 
allocated  strictly  to  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  problem. 

The  time  is  cheap,  andi  even  if  it  isn’t  we’re  sure  even  the  U.S. 
government  could  see  the  logic  in  building  public  safety  before  missiles. 

If  not,  and  the  argument  against  ensuring  public  safety  is  that  we  have 
to  protect  ourselves  from  foreign  aggression,  maybe  we’d  better  take  an 
objective  look  at  what  we’re  protecting. 

Is  it  people  or  politics? 


Editorial  Board 

Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 

R.  Kelley  Laughlin,  managing  editor  Chris  Aiello,  contributing  editor 

... 
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Aiello’s  alley 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 


You  Americans  are  the  most  gullible 
people  on  our  dear  earth. 

Why? 

Because  if  "the  word”  is  in  print, 
you’ll  believe  it.  If  “the  word”  is 
blasted  across  the  powder-blue  sky  via 
microwaves  or  comes  into  your  homes 
through  cable,  you’ll  believe  it. 

THE  MEDIA  ISN’T  the  last  word. 
Reporters,  editors  and  other  journalists 
are  not  demigods,  no  matter  what  we 
tell  you.  We  don’t  know  everything 
about  anything. 

Nobody  does. 

I’m  amazed  to  hear  people  say  Mayor 
Washington  is  a  crook  or  that  Ed 
Vrdolyak  is  a  conniving  racist,  just 
because  the  little  twerp  on  the  Channel 
2  nightly  news  said  they  are. 

Americans  seem  to  think  that 
because  someone  is  published  daily, 
that  person  must  have  all  the  in’s  and 
out's  on  what’s  going  on. 

WHATEVER  HAPPENED  to  com¬ 
mon  sense? 

Journalists  go  to  a  college  or 
university  and  major  in  communica¬ 
tions.  No,  really,  they  do.  They  actually 
have  to  go  to  school  for  four  years  after 
graduating  from  high  school. 

In  college  they  take  classes  just  like 

every  other  college  student. 

IS  THAT  INCREDIBLE,  or  what? 

Journalism  101,  102,  103,  210,  256, 
315,  468.  They  actually  use  arabic 
figures  to  number  the  courses  just  like 
business  and  math  classes. 

You  may  want  to  fix  yourself  a  drink 
and  sit  down  in  a  lazy  boy  for  this  next 
bit  of  trivia. 

JOURNALISTS,  FAR  AND  beyond 
being  subjective,  write  articles  filled 
with  globs  of  subjective  statements. 

Every  phrase,  every  word,  even  a 
verbatim  direct  quote  is  subject  to  the 


Think  as 
you  read 

journalist’s  interpretation,  education, 
cultural  heritage,  range  of  vocabulary 
and  even  the  mood  he  or  she  is  in. 

I’m  sorry  if  I’ve  offended  your 
intelligence,  but  you’re  obviously  still 
reading.  See  how  stupid  you  are?  1 
could  insult  your  mother  and  you’d  go 
right  on  reading. 

WHY?  BECAUSE  IT’S  “the  word" 
in  print. 

The  point  I’m  trying  to  make,  for 
those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  grasped 
it,  is  simply  this: 

Just  because  something  is  in  print  or 
on  television  does  not  make  that 
information  true  nor  false.  It  just 
means  that  whoever  wrote  it  went  to 
school,  took  communications  courses 
and  wrote  an  article  to  make  money  for 
somebody  else  so  he  or  she  could  keep 
their  job. 

SO,  DON’T  BELIEVE  everything 
you  read  or  hear,  America.  Please! 

Be  analytical  when  you  read.  I  know 
it’s  hard  for  most  of  you  to  do  two 
things  at  one  time,  but  with  a  little 
practice,  I’m  sure  you  can  manage. 

And  once  you  read  analytically  those 
articles  that  those  demigods  write,  I 
assure  you  you’ll  get  more  out  of  the 
story  and,  more  importantly,  you  can 
tell  me  to  go  to  hell  for  calling  you 
gullible.  ' 

THEN  I’LL  BE  the  moron  and  you 
can  have  the  last  laugh. 

Because,  let  me  tell  you,  I’m  having  a 
riot  writing  this  column. 

It’s  fun  to  thumb  your  nose  at 
ignorant  people. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  if  this  article  made 
you  think,  it  served  its  purpose.  You’ve 
taken  the  first  step  to  being  analytical. 
If  this  article  made  you  angry,  it  served 
another  purpose. 
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Laughlin’s 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 


Did  you  know  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  this  year  spent  $74,000  remodeling 
the  radio  station  at  the  College  of 
DuPage? 

Did  you  even  know  that  CD  had  a 
radio  station? 

Since  WDCB-FM  has  been  operating 
for  years  as  a  community  radio  station, 
one  might  question  why  the  college 
didn’t  finance  the  remodeling  with 
money  obtained  from  the  community 
instead  of  using  our  college  funds  for  an 
operation  that  is  not  programmed 
specifically  for  the  students. 

SID  FRYER,  WHO  runs  WDCB, 
says  that  he  will  not  hire  students 
because  "they  would  jeopardize  the 
degree  of  professionalism  that  the 
station  now  enjoys.’’ 

In  essence,  this  means  that  our 


Lampoon 


tuition  money  is  being  spent  on  salaries 
for  a  team  of  so-called  “professionals" 
—  many  of  whom  make  more  than  $10 
an  hour. 

Have  you  ever  listened  to  WDCB? 

I  have,  and  I  don’t  think  the  station 
comes  off  being  any  more  professional 
than  WDGC-FM,  which  is  run  by 
students  from  Downers  Grove  North 
High  School.  In  fact,  WDGC  shows 
more  professionalism  in  that  staff 
members  know  their  audience  and  try 
to  cater  to  them  through  the  station’s 
programming. 

A  RECENT  COURIER  survey  of  365 
students  found  only  one  who  had  ever 
listened  to  WDCB.  Yes,  you  read  it 
right  —  one! 

This  should  tell  Fryer  something, 
mainly  that  the  people  who  support  him 
monetarily  are  not  tuning  in  to  what  he 
and  his  “professional”  associates  have 
to  say. 

Who’s  fault  is  that? 

The  blame  could  rest  with  a  numbpr 
of  people. 

One  could  point  to  the  registration 
office,  for  instance;  they  should  let  stu¬ 
dents  know  that  some  of  their  dollars 
will  go  to  a  radio  station  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  will 
never  listen  to. 

I  CAN’T  BLAME  the  folks  in 
registration  for  remaining  silent  about 
the  topic.  If  they  spoke  up,  enrollment 


would  probably  drop  by1 90  percent. 

Maybe  the  fault  lies  with  the  board  of 
trustees  for  not  making  Fryer  change 
his  format  to  one  that  is  more  appealing 
to  the  student  body.  After  all,  they  are 
watching  out  for  our  interests,  aren’t 
they? 

Admittedly,  the  trustees  are  in 
charge  of  funding  programs  that  deal 
with  the  students,  but  does  that  give 
them  the  right  to  squander  $74,000.  of 
our  money  on  a  project  that  appeals  to 
only  a  miniscule  number  of  CD  students? 

PERSONALLY,  I  THINK  the  blame 
lies  with  Fryer.  After  all,  WDCB  is  his 
radio  station. 

Does  he  really  think  he  is  maintain¬ 
ing  a  degree  of  professionalism  when 
nobody  listens  to  his  broadcasts? 

Why  hasn’t  he  changed  his  format? 

Since  WMET  has  changed  its 
programming  to  adult  contemporary 
(Don’t  we  already  have  enough  stations 
playing  that  kind  of  music?),  WDCB 
could  fill  the  rock  and  roll  void  that 
resulted  from  this  move.  I’m  sure  the 
students  would  listen  to  the  station 
then. 

But  I  guess  Fryer  feels  that  jazz  and 
classical  music  is  more  appealing. 

To  whom? 

MAYBE  TO  HIMSELF  and  to  his 
solitary  CD  student  listener. 

I’m  not  stabbing  at  these  forms  of 
music.  I  have  several  jazz  albums  and  a 
complete  collection  of  Beethoven’s 
symphonies  at  my  house  that  I  listen  to 
regularly. 

However,  have  you  ever  walked  into 
a  record  store  and  seen  the  jazz  section? 


Probably  not,  because  it’s  usually 
relegated  to  two  racks  back  in  a  remote 
comer,  and  the  classical  section  is  even 
smaller. 

“Playing  classical  and  jazz  could  only 
hurt  the  station,”  said  Dave  Rehs  of 
Naperville.  “It’s  definitely  a  mistake!”- 

“I  NEVER  HEARD  of  WDCB,” 
Donna  Hendrickson  of  Elmhursi.  if 
it’s  going  to  be  a  college  station,  they 
should  hire  students.  What  they’re 
doing  is  wrong.  It’s  like  hiring 
professional  football  players  to  star  on 
the  school  team!” 

“I  went  to  Penn  State  for  a  year, 
and  the  student  government  there  ran  a 
radio  station,”  Jeff  Musuta  of  Lombard 
stated.  “They  played  what  everyone 
wanted  to  hear  and  I  think  they 
sounded  very  professional.” 

Most  of  the  students  I  talked  to 
expressed  the  same  sentiment  —  that  it 
is  wrong  for  Fryer  to  ran  the  station 
without  input  from  those  very  people 
who  should  be  listening  to  the  station, 
but  are  not  —  the  students  at  the 
College  of  DuPage. 

If  you  no  longer  want  your 
registration  dollars  going  to  a  station 
that  fails  to  serve  your  interests,  drop  a 
line  to  my  editor  and  let  him  know. 

You  can  write  him  at  The  Courier, 
SRC  1022,  College  of  DuPage,  22nd 
and  Lambert,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill.,  60137. 

Or  drop  your  letters  off  in  SRC  1022, 
and  I’ll  make  sure  he  gets  them. 

If  we  get  enough  response,  Fryer 
might  wake  up,  listen  and  start  serving 
the  students. 

That  would  be  a  welcome  change. 


Helms  threatens  freedom  of  press 

By  CAL  THOMAS  # 


“arrogance,”  “egocentric”  and  “power” 


The  First  Amendment  guarantees 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  does  not 
guarantee  the  right  of  the  current 
bunch  to  own  it  in  perpetuity. 
Newspapers,  television  and  radio 
stations  are  businesses  before  they  are 
anything  else.  Unless  they  make  a 
profit-they  will  cease  to  exist. 

Aware  of  this,  Sen.  Jesse  Helms 
(R-N.C. )  is  leading  an  effort  to  buy  CBS 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away 
with  what  he  sees  as  the  news  division’s 
"liberal  bias.” 

Several  things  need  to  be  said  about 
this.  First,  CBS  News,  which  is 
currently  in  the  midst  of  a  well-publi¬ 
cized  trial  to  determine  whether  Gen. 
William  Westmoreland  was  libeled  in 
one  of  its  documentaries,  displayed  an 
unapologetic  arrogance  when  it  issued  a 
statement  saying  that  “CBS  News 
reports  the  news  as  accurately  and 
fairly  as  it  can,  independent  of  any 
political  point  of  view.”  Somebody 
forgot  to  tell  Bill  Moyers. 

THIS  ARROGANCE  IS  nothing  new 
and  anyone  who  wants  to  study  the 
subject  further  ought  to  •.  read  David 
Halberstam’s  excellent  book,  “The 
Powers  That  Be,”  in  which  the  words 


are  frequently  used  to  describe 
attitudes,  not  only  at  CBS  but  in  other 
news  giants  that  shape  our  perceptions. 

CBS  deserves  the  attempted  take¬ 
over,  just  as  television  stations  in  the 
South  once  deserved  challenges  by  civil 
rights  groups  for  their  racist  program¬ 
ming  policies. 

But  while  CBS  (and  the  other  two 
networks)  may  have  it  coming,  Sen. 
Helms  ought  not  to  be  leading  the 
battle,  for  the  same  reason  that  former 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  should  not 
have  run  interference  for  Richard 
Nixon.  Government  officials  always 
seem  to  have  an  especially  3harp  ax  to 
grind  with  the  press  and  the  spectre  of 
government  entanglement  with  a  free 
press  is  far  worse  than  the  frequent 
ideological  liberties  the  press  takes  with 
its  readers  and  viewers.  If  you  don't 
think  so,  visit  another  country  where 
the  press  is  under  government  control. 

Unfortunately,  the  CBS  takeover 
attempt  is  typical  of  the  way  many 
conservatives  think.  They  have  atro¬ 
phied  because  of  their  failure,  until 
lately,  to  develop  a  credible  ideology 
and  a  game  plan  for  implementing  it. 
Now,  having  seen  their  error,  they  want 


to  go  for  the  “quick  fix”  by  taking  over 
a  network  rather  than  starting  at  the 
bottom  and  working  up. 

A  BETTER  APPROACH  would  be 
for  conservatives  who  are  concerned 
about  liberal  bias  to  “test  market”  their 
game  plan  by  purchasing  a  television 
station  and  a  newspaper  in  a 
medium-size  market  and  committing 
themselves  to  fair  and  balanced  news 
coverage.  That  means  carrying  liberal 
as  well  as  conservative  views.  Conser¬ 
vatives,  who  so  often  champion  free 
enterprise  when  it  comes  to  economics, 
ought  to  adopt  an  ideological  free 
enterprise  system  when  it  comes  to 
ideas. 

By  starting  at  the  bottom,  conserva¬ 
tives  would  quickly  develop  the 
expertise  and  tolerance  of  other  views 
that  are  missing,  in  the  liberal  media 
they  so  frequently  criticize.  By 
exposing  readers  and  viewers  to  various 
viewpoints,  they  could  determine 
whether  the  public  has  had  the  same 
perception  of  a  liberal  bias  and,  if  so, 
whether  they  are  ready  for  a  change. 

History  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
battle  of  ideas.  Ideas  are  powerful  and 
have  consequences.  Power  influences 
the  direction  of  a  nation.  Control  the 


flow  of  a  football  game  and  you  win. 
Control  the  flow  of  information  and  you 
can  take  a  nation  where  you  will.  Ask 
the  Soviet  government. 

JOHN  MILTON  WROTE  a  long 
poem  about  censorship  called  “Areopa- 
gitica.”  Milton  argued  against  attempt¬ 
ing  to  shackle  and  restrict  ideas,  an 
attempt  which  he  declared  to  be  useless 
in  itself  and  gravely  discouraging  to 
learning.  Surely  he  would  have  said  the 
same  about  the  way  some  ideas  on 
television  and  in  newspapers  today  are 
restricted,  overlooked  and  stereotyped. 

Rather  (no  pun  intended)  than 
attempting  to  take  over  CBS,  Sen. 
Helms  and  Us  fellow  conservatives 
ought  to  accuse  the  network  of 
censoring  their  views.  CBS  and  other 
news  agencies  would  then  be  pressured 
into  proving  they  are  not  censors  by 
giving  more  equitable  coverage  to 
conservative  opinions.  If  that  strategy 
fails,  then  conservatives  can  start 
throwing  their  money  around.  Whatev¬ 
er  they  do,  they  must  remember  that 
tolerance  for  ideas  cuts  both  ways.  If, 
after  acquiring  media  properties,  they 
begin  censoring  the  liberals,  then 
nothing  will  have  been  gained. 

[c]  1985,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 


A  recent  national  survey 
indicated  the  main  reason 
students  are  attending  col¬ 
lege  is  “to  be  able  to  make 


Maria  Taldone 
Maria  Taldone,  Woodale: 
“To  get  a  better  education!” 

Sandy  Kresl,  Naperville:  “I 
haven’t  worked  in  13  years  and 
need  to  update  my  education.  I 
would  like  to  provide  an  extra 
income  to  put  my  three  boys 
through  college.” 


Student  Voice 


Jeff  Musata 


Jeff  Musuta,  Lombard:  “Tol 
expand  my  capabilities,  and 
along  with  that  goes  making 
more  money.” 

Tracy  Ellman,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  wanted  to  find  out  what  I 
wanted  to  do  with  my  life.” 


Kim  Wilcox 


Kim  Wilcox,  Carol  Stream: 
“To  get  a  good  job  and  also  to- 
gain  knowledge.  Even  if  I  had 
a  good  job  I’d  probably  still 
take  some  classes.” 

Mary  Repp,  Wheaton:  “To 
get  an  education.” 


Kris  Fauske,  Hinsdale:  "To 
find  a  better  career,  increase 
pay  income,  job  security  and  to 
mov.e  UP  in  the  world.” 

Bill  Hatter,  Medinah:  “I 
wanted  to  get  the  knowledge 
and  training  to  further  my 
career.” 


Jill  Bartoli 

Jill  Bartoli,  New  Lenox:  “A 
career.” 

Kevin  Corning,  Villa  Park: 
“I  was  in  a  job  that  wasn’t 
going  anywhere  and  I  decided 
I  needed  a  career  change. 
Money  had  something  to  do 
with  it  but  the  main  reason 
was  a  career  change.” 

John  Spoor,  Elburn:  "To 
make  more  money.  Education 
may  be  more  necessary  to  get 
a  better  job  today  than  in  the 
past.” 
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1984  Courier  readers'  poll  results 


COURIER  NEWS  SERVICE  —  Since  1981,  CD’s  newspaper  has  won  numerous 
awards  from  state  and  national  journalism  organizations  for  reporting,  writing,* 
editing,  coverage,  editorial  leadership,  design  and  photography.  For  the  last  two 
years,  the  Courier  has  been  rated  the  best  community  college  newspaper  in  the 
state  by  the  Illinois  Community  College  Journalism  Association. 

Such  recognition  suggests  that  Courier  staff  is  indeed  publishing  a  paper  with 
“high  journalistic  standards.” 


display  ads  for  a  multitude  of  products  and  services.  Is  this  money  well  spent?  Are 
the  ads  read  by  DuPage  students?  If  so,  how  much  of  an  impact  do  these 
commercial  messages  have  in  generating  actual  sales? 

The  same  questions  might  also  apply  to  the  classified  ads  run  weekly  in  the 
Courier.  Do  readers  respond  to  these  ads?  Futhermore,  what  is  the  buying  power  of 
students  who  read  the  Courier?  How  much  discretionary  income  do  they  have 
and  how  do  they  spend  this  money?  Continued  on  page  2 


However,  other  than  adding  to  a  newspaper’s  prestige,  such  awards  are 
meaningless  unless  they  reflect  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  those  individuals  who 
make  up  the  paper’s  readership  —  the  student  body  at  the  College  of  DuPage. 

Standards  established  by  the  paper’s  readers,  not  by  professional  journalists  or 
educators,  should  provide  the  criteria  by  which  the  efforts  of  the  Courier  staff  are 
evaluated.  Therefore,  a  need  existed  to  solicit  input  from  students  on  their 
perceptions  of  the  Courier  as  a  college  newspaper. 

Specifically,  feedback  was  required  on: 

•  the  size  of  the  paper’s  readership.  The  commercial  newspapers  can  cite  its  paid 
circulation  as  evidence  of  a  committed  audience,  but  what  can  a  free-distribution 
publication  like  the  Courier  point  to  —  its  press  run?  Can  the  college  newspaper 
show  higher  readership  than  that  of  papers  in  Naperville,  Glen  Ellyn,  Downers 
Grove  and  Wheaton,  or  do  CD  students  prefer  papers  in  their  home  communities? 

•  the  allegiance  of  the  paper’s  readership.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  readers 
look  forward  to  reading  the  Courier  each  week?  Would  they  miss  the  paper  if,  for 
some  reason,  it  could  not  be  published  for  a  particular  period  of  time? 

•  the  content  preferences  of  students.  Does  the  paper  focus  too  heavily  on 
national  and  international  news,  to  the  exclusion  of  campus-related  stories,  or  do 
readers  prefer  that  the  Courier  continue  reporting  on  all  three  areas?  Are  news 
stories  read  more  frequently  than  editorial?  How  do  sports  and  entertainment  fare? 

•  the  publication’s  role  as  an  opinion  leader.  Does  the  paper  lead  opinion  or 
merely  reflect  it?  Does  the  Courier  set  the  agenda  for  student  discussion?  How 
effective  is  the  paper  in  changing  attitudes  or  in  moving  people  to  action? 

Does  the  editor  speak  only  for  himself,  or  does  a  correspondence  exist  between 
editorial  positions  of  the  campus  weekly  and  opinions  of  the  student  body? 

•  student  attitudes  toward  relationships  between  the  newspaper  and  the 
administration.  Does  a  majority  of  the  student  body  believe  the  paper  is  free  from 
content  control  by  administrators  —  or  that  it  should  be? 

How  about  the  role  of  the  faculty  adviser?  Does  he  exercise  censorial  powers  — 
or  should  he? 

•  the  paper’s  effectiveness  as  an  advertising  medium.  Local  and  national 

advertisers  pay  the  Cornier  more  than  $10,000  during  the  academic  year  to  run 
•— - - - - - - - — — 

Table  2  —  Attitudes  toward  the  Courier 

(Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  percentage  of  total  response. ) 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY  DON’T 
DISAGREE  KNOW 

The  Courier  is  well  respected 
among  the  student  body. 

38  (10) 

179  (49) 

49(13) 

6(2) 

93(26) 

The  Courier  is  an  opinion 
leader  on  campus. 

21(6) 

125  (34) 

ItS)  (28) 

9(2) 

10(30) 

The  Courier  entertains  its 
readers  while  also  informing 
them. 

>49(13) 

259 (71) 

24(7) 

3(1) 

30(8) 

The  Courier  provides  adequate 
coverage  of  campus  news. 

54  (15) 

204(56) 

62(17) 

9(2) 

36  (10) 

The  Courier  provides  adequate 
coverage  of  national  news. 

21(6) 

85(51) 

76  (21) 

1(0) 

82  (22) 

The  Courier  is  generally  fair  and 
accurate  in  its  news  stories. 

26(7). 

247  (68) 

36  (10) 

9(2) 

47  (13) 

The  Courier  offers  an  accurate 
image  of  the  College  of  DuPage. 

54  (IS) 

212(58) 

57(16) 

8  (2) 

34(10) 

The  Courier  is  free  from 
censorship  by  the  college 
administration. 

40(11) 

86  (24) 

49(13) 

11(3) 

179(49) 

The  Courier  should  be  free 
from  censorship  by  the 
college  administration. 

162  (44) 

134(37) 

28(8) 

11(3) 

39(11) 

The  Courier  is  free  from 
censorhip  by  the  paper’s 
faculty  adviser. 

25(7) 

94 (26) 

50(14) 

7(2) 

189(52) 

The  Courier  should  be  free 
from  censorship  by  the  paper’s 
faculty  adviser. 

129(35) 

147(40) 

54  (15) 

7(2) 

28(8) 

Table  1  —  Frequency  and  type  of  readership 

' 

Table  1  —  Frequency  and  type  of  readership 

Students’  readership  habits  and  preferences.  Asked  of  366  students.  (Note: 
Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  percentage  of  total  response.) 

Did  yon  read  this  week’s  issue  of  the  Courier? 

Yes:  231  (63),  No:  134  (37) 

Which  section  of  the  Courier  do  you  read  most  frequently? 

News:  75  (21),  opinion:  98  (27)  entertainment:  84  (23),  sports:  68  (16),  don’t 
know:  50  (14) 

Where  do  you  get  your  news  about  what’s  going  on  on  campus? 

WDCB-FM:  1  (0),  Courier:  149  (41),  posters:  40  (11),  word  of  mouth:  159  (44), 
community  newspaper:  16  (4) 

If  the  Courier  —  for  whatever  reason  —  could  not  be  published  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  how  much  would  you  miss  the  paper? 

A  great  deal:  48  (13),  some:  132  (36),  very  little:  119  (33),  not  at  all:  66  (18) 
Which  kinds  of  news  to  you  read  in  the  Courier? 

International  news 

Always:  35  (10),  sometimes:  131  (16),  seldom:  120  (33),  never:  79  (22) 

National  news 

Always:  41  (11),  sometimes:  178  (49),  seldom:  81  (22)  never:  65  (18) 

Campus  news 

Always:  156  (43),  sometimes:  154(42),  seldom:  36  (10)  never:  19  (5) 

Should  the  Courier  increase  its  national  coverage,  keep  its  national  coverage  about 
the  same  or  decrease  its  national  coverage: 

Increase:  58  (16),  keep  same:  190  (52),  decrease:  56  (15),  don’t  know:  61  (17) 


Viewers  save  doctors 


By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 


There  are  20,000  women  in  America  I 
would  like  to  thank.  If  not  for  the 
thousands  of  female  viewers  who 
pressed  pen  to  pad  last  spring  in 
writing  to  NBC,  prime-time’s  finest 
hour  of  commercial  television  would 
have  joined  numerous,  noble  but 
discarded  series  attempts,  including 
“Bay  City  Blues”  and  “Buffalo  Bill.” 

“St.  Elsewhere,”  with  the  help  of  its 
loyal  audience,  has  survived  three 
struggling  seasons  on  NBC.  Today,  the 
show’s  vital  signs  have  never  looked 
better. 

Since  1981,  under  the  tutorship  of 
ex-MTM  boss  Grant  Tinker,  the 
peacock  network  has  produced  a 
number  of  substantive,  quality  series 
that  have  been  largely  ignored  by 
viewers.  Tinker  has  maintained  (with 
notable  exceptions,  a  la  this  season’s 
“Double  Trouble”  and  “Berrenger’s”) 
that  TV  programming  must  begin  with 
quality;  success  and  audiences  will 
follow. 


SET  IN  A  mythical,  underfinanced, 
inner-city  Boston  hospital  named  St. 
Eligius,  (hence,  the  show’s  sarcastic 
title),  “St.  Elsewhere”  dramatizes  the 
daily  functioning  of  this  aging  institu¬ 
tion  and  the  people  who  work  there. 
The  show  features  a  large,  ever-chang¬ 
ing  ensemble  of  unique,  sometimes 
quirky  patients  interacting  with  the 
sincere,  but  very  human  hospital  staff. 
Story  line  topics  have  touched  all 
aspects  of  current  social-concerns, 
including  an  episode  on  AIDS. 

Unlike  the  similarly  characterized 
“Hill  St.  Blues,”  the  show  weaves  its 
plots  without  benefit  of  easily  scripted, 
action-chase  sequences.  In  fact,  “St. 
Elsewhere’s”  writing  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  television  drama.  The 
dialogue  flows  and  there’s  a  naturalness 
to  the  acting  that  the  carefully  crafted 
scripts  afford. 

The  writers  know  these  characters 
very  well,  and  after  a  few  episodes, 
viewers  will  feel  thqprdo  too. 

TWO  OF  ST.  ELIGIUS’  more  out¬ 
rageous  occupants  are  the  nerdish,  un¬ 
manner  Dr.  Victor  Erlich  (Ed  Begley  Jr. ) 
and  his  pompous  mentor,  the  caustic 
Dr.  Mark  Craig  (William  Daniels).  Drs. 
Erlich  and  Craig’s  verbal  “ping-pong” 
are  an  amusing  highlight  of  each 
“Elsewhere”  episode. 

Audience  acceptance  of  "St.  Else¬ 
where”  has  grown  grudgingly.  The 
show’s  doctors  are  presented  as  fully 
dimensional  humans,  with  all  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  real  people 
possess.  Infallible  “Marcus  Welby’’ 
Answers  on  page  4 


SPLICE 
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Survey.  .  . 

Continued  from  page  1 


Table  3  —  Readership  of  regular  features 

How  often  do  you  read  the  following  features?  Asked  of  365  CD  students.  (Note: 

Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  percentage  of  total  response.) 

■  :  '  ’  .  V 

ALWAYS 

SOMETIMES 

SELDOM 

NEVER 

Page  1  index 

73  <20) 

118  (32) 

79  (22) 

95(26) 

Page  2  “What’s  happening” 

114  (31) 

155  (42) 

54(15) 

42(12): 

Police  beat 

152  (42) 

108  (29) 

53(15) 

52(14): 

Aiello’s  alley  column 

78  (21) 

113  (31) 

78(22) 

96(26) 

Editorials 

94(26) 

149  (41) 

70(19) 

52(14) 

Letters  to  the  editor 

97(27) 

143 (39) 

68(19} 

57  (16) 

Movie  review 

93(25) 

160(41) 

69(19) 

63  (15) 

The  Cronenberg  report 

26(7) 

73  (20) 

105  (29) 

161  (44) 

Bloom  County 

119  (S3) 

88(24) 

80(22) 

78(21) 

Cal  Thomas 

23(6) 

76  (21) 

94(26) 

172  (47) 

The  Student  Voice  ' 

151 (41) 

128  (35) 

43  (12) 

43(12) 

Loughlin’s  Lampoon  column 

93(26) 

124  (34) 

79(22) 

69(19) 

To  answer  these  questions,  a  55-item  questionnaire  was  developed.  Thirty-two  of 
the  questions  were  designed  to  gather  information  on  students'  content  preferences 
and  19  questions  were  aimed  at  determining  the  Courier’s  effectiveness  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

Four  questions  focused  on  demographic  data  —  age,  sex,  full-or  part-time  status 
and  place  of  residence. 

All  but  three  of  the  questions  were  of  the  forced-choice  variety. 

Members  of  the  journalism  classes  distributed  450  surveys  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  November;  397  questionnaires  were  returned.  Of  these,  32  were  declared 
invalid  because  of  incomplete  information  or  illegible  responses.  Thus,  a  total  of 
365  completed  surveys  were  submitted  and  the  responses  were  tabulated. 


read  “always”  by  26  (7  percent)  of  the  students  and  “sometimes”  by  73  (20 
percent). 

The  Courier  indicates  in  the  masthead  on  its  editorial  page  of  each  issue  that  the 
paper  is  100-percent  student  written  and  managed,  but  this  fact  apparently  has  not 
caught  the  attention  of  a  substantial  number  of  readers. 

Asked  to  respond  to  the  statement  that  the  paper  is  free  from  censorship  by  the 
college  administration,  49  (13  percent)  of  the  students  expressed  disagreement,  11 
(3  percent)  said  they  strongly  disagreed  and  179  (49  percent)  said  they  didn’t 
know. 

Some  57  (10  percent)  of  the  students  also  see  the  faculty  adviser  as  exercising  a 
censorial  role,  while  189  (52  percent)  indicated  they  didn’t  know  if  he  in  fact 
funtioned  in  such  a  capacity. 

Most  readers,  however,  demonstrated  an  awareness  of  the  multitude  of  court 
cases  supporting  freedom  of  the  college  press  when  they  were  asked  whether  the 
Courier  should  be  free  from  censorship  by  the  administration  (162  —  or  44  percent 

—  strongly  agree;  134  —  or  37  percent  —  agreed);  or  by  the  faculty  adviser  (129 

—  or  35  percent  —  strongly  agreed;  147  —  or  40  percent  —  agreed). 

Two  of  the  three  open-ended  questions  —  “What  do  you  like  most  about  the 
Courier?  and  “If  you  were  the  editor  of  the  Courier,  what  changes  would  you 
make?”  —  drew  responses,  some  detailed,  from  219  (60  percent)  of  the  365 
students  surveyed. 

Among  the  more  succinct  answers  to  the  first  query  were: 

“I  like  to  know  what’s  going  on,  and  I  can  find  out  things  that  are  happening 
from  the  Courier.” 

“It  keeps  me  well  informed  of  what  is  going  on  around  campus,  or  of  what  I’ve 
missed.” 

“It’s  my  only  information  about  CD.” 

“It  supplies  me  with  significant  information  about  the  school.” 

“Reading  its  biased  reporting  on  student  government.” 

“It  gives  me  something  to  read  on  Fridays.” 

“The  wide  variety  of  articles  and  ads.” 

“The  writers  are  good  and  the  paper  informs  me  of  good  bargains  I  can  pick  up.” 

“The  editorials  —  they’re  well  written  and  really  hit  home.” 

“It’s  informative  and  looks  professional.” 

“The  paper’s  very  strong  opinion  section.” 

“The  paper  is  not  a  PR  rag.  I  also  like  the  innovative  photography.” 

Included  among  the  changes  that  readers  might  make  if  they  held  the  paper’s 
tqp  editorial  position  were: 

“Add  more  flair  to  the  news  coverage  to  make  it  more  interesting  to  read." 

“Tell  more  things  about  other  campuses.” 

“I’d  get  rid  of  some  of  the  indiscrete  advertising.” 


Responding  to  the  question  —  “Did  you  read  this  week’s  issue  of  the  Courier?” 
—  231  (63  percent)  answered  “yes,”  suggesting  that  the  newspaper,  while  enjoying 
a  rather  broad  readership,  might  look  for  ways  to  expand  its  market  penetration. 

Next,  the  students  were  asked,  “Which  section  of  the  Courier  do  you  read  most 
frequently?”  The  opinion  pages  were  the  first  choice  of  the  five  provided,  being 
selected  by  98  (27  percent)  of  the  respondents.  Entertainment  was  designated  by 
84  (23  percent)  of  those  surveyed. 

In  a  typical  16-page  issue,  the  Courier  devotes  three  pages  each  week  to 
editorials,  letters  and  columns,  while  entertainment  is  presented  in  a  four-page 
special  section  titled  “Splice,”  launched  about  two  weeks  before  the  present  survey 
was  administered.  News,  read  most  frequently  by  75  (21  percent)  of  the 
respondents,  usually  covers  about  four  pages  of  each  issue,  while 
sports,  read  most  often  by  58  (16  percent)  of  the  students,  is  allocated  about  l‘/s 
pages. 

In  the  area  of  news,  campus-related  stories  generated  the  most  interest,  being 
read  always  (156)  or  sometimes  (154)  by  300  (85  percent)  of  the  respondents.  The 
Courier’s  coverage  of  the  CD  scene  was  rated  adequate  by  258  (71  percent)  of  those 
surveyed.  The  paper’s  stories  on  this  topic  were  fair  and  accurate,  according  to 
273  (75  percent)  of  the  respondents,  and  offered  an  accurate  image  of  the  college,  in 
the  judgment  of  266  (73  percent)  of  those  questioned. 

How  much  do  CD  students  depend  on  the  Courier  to  keep  them  abreast  of 
what’s  happening  on  campus?  The  survey  indicates  that  the  paper  serves  this 
function  for  only  149  (41  percent)  of  the  respondents,  with  most  students  —  159 
(44  percent)  —  relying  on  word-of-mouth  for  such  information. 

Along  the  same  lines,  only  146  (40  percent)  of  those  surveyed  consider  the 
Courier  to  be  an  opinion  leader  on  campus,  while  110  students  answered  “don’t 
know”  to  this  question,  perhaps  indicating  once  again  the  need  for  the  paper  to 
expand  its  readership  base  if  it  hopes  to  set  the  agenda  for  discussion  among  the 
CD  student  body. 

National  news  attracted  219  (60  percent)  of  the  readers  always  (41)  or  at  least 
(178),  and  should  be  included  in  the  Courier  to  a  greater  extent, 
according  to  58  (16  percent)  of  those  queried,  or  at  least  be  afforded  the  same 
space,  in  the  opinion  of  190  (52  percent)  of  the  readers. 

Reports  on  worldwide  events  were  not  quite  as  popular  as  campus  and  national 
news,  attracting  35  (10  percent)  of  the  readers  always,  and  131  (36  percent) 
sometimes. 

To  what  extent  have  Courier  readers  developed  a  sense  of  loyalty  toward  the 
college  paper?  Not  much,  if  the  survey  results  are  indicative.  Asked  whether  they 
would  miss  the  paper  if  it  was  not  published  for  two  or  three  weeks,  119  (33 
percent)  of  those  surveyed  responded  “very  little”  and  66  (18  percent)  said  not  at 
all.”  Nevertheless,  the  Courier  is  looked  upon  with  respect  by  a  majority  —  59 
percent  —  of  its  readers,  according  to  the  survey. 

Which  regular  column  or  feature  in  the  Courier  is  read  most  frequently?  Topping 
the  list  was  “The  $tudent  Voice,”  a  photo-opinion  feature  in  which  students  are 
asked  to  respond  to  a  question  submitted  either  by  the  paper’s  editor  or  by 
members  of  the  news  writing  (Journalism  101)  class.  This  item  was  turned  to 
“always”  by  151  (41  percent)  of  those  surveyed  and  “sometimes”  by  128  (34 

percent).  .  , 

Finishing  in  the  second  spot  was  “What’s  Happening,”  a  series  of  capsule  news 
items  about  campus  and  community  doings.  This  page  2  feature  attracted  114  (31 
percent)  of  the  readers  “always”  and  155  (42  percent)  of  them  “sometimes. 

Coming  in  third  was  “Police  Beat,”  brief  reports  -  many  humorous  -  culled 
from  the  records  of  the  college’s  department  of  public  safety. 

Rated  the  least  popular  among  the  paper’s  13  regular  features  was  a  syndicated 
pnlnmn  authored  by  Cal  Thomas,  read  “always”  by  only  23  (6  percent)  of  the 
respondents  and  “sometimes”  by  76  (21  percent);  and  the  Cronenberg  Report,  a 
,-nh.mn  with  an  international  focus  written  by  a  former  ( 1981-82)  Courier  editor  and 


Table  4  —  Students'  buying  habits 
and  impact  of  Courier  ads 

Extent  and  use  of  students’  discretionary  income  and  the  impact  of  Courier  ads 
on  buying  habits.  Asked  of  365  students.  (Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate 
the  percentage  of  total  response.) 

Do  you  real  the  classified  ads  in  the  Courier? 

Always:  72  (20),  sometimes:  169  (46),  seldom:  61  (17),  never:  63  (17) 

Do  you  read  the  display  ads  in  the  Courier? 

Always:  59  (16),  sometimes:  179  (49),  seldom:  78  (22),  never:  49  (13) 

Have  you  ever  purchased  a  product  or  service  that  you  saw  advertised  in  the 
Courier? 

Yes:  44  (12),  no:  321  (88) 

Do  you  have  a  checking  account? 

Yes:  199  (55),  no:  166  (45) 

Do  you  have  a  savings  account? 

Yes:  181  (50),  no:  184  (50) 

How  much  money  do  you  have  available  each  week  to  spend  as  you  wish? 

$0-20:  114  (31),  $21-40:  101  (28),  $41-60:  53  (15),  more  than  $60:  97  (27) 

How  often  each  year  do  you  patronize  a  beauty  salon  or  barber? 

0-5  times:  180  (49),  6-10  times:  137  (38),  mote  than  10  times:  48  (13) 

Hint*  much  do  you  spend  annually  for  auto  insurance? 

80-200:  139  (38),  #201-300;  78  (21),  $301-400;  70  (19),  more  than  $400:  80  (22) 
How  much  do  you  spend  weekly  on  gas/efl? 

88-6:  60  (14),  $6-10;  80  (22),  $1145:  103  <m  more  than  $16:  132  (38) 

Whafc  Model  yeas-  in  ycusr  iMitaMoMS.©? 

1871*78:  77  (21),  1876-80: 168  (46),  1981-85!  100  (28),  beferp  1971:  12  <3>,  a©  ear: 

8  m 

U mt  mmy  thorn  do  you  eat  out  weekly  in  restaurants  other  than  fast-food 

0-1:  260  (63),  2-3:  100  (30),  4-6:  36(7) 

How  often  do  you  eat  out  weekly  in  fast- food  establishments? 

0-1:  135  (37),  241:  168  (  43),  4-6:  72  (20) 

How  much  money  do  you  spend  weekly  eating  out? 

#0-6:  92  (25),  $6-10:  77  (21),  $11-16:  36  (10),  more  than  #16:  47  (13) 

How  much  do  you  spend  on  alcoholic  beverages  each  week? 

$0-6:  206  (66),  #8-10:  77  (21),  $11-15:  36  (10),  more  than  $15:  4?  (13) 

What  is  vour  favorite  brand  of  beer? 

Old  Style:  31  (8).  Milter  Lite:  38  (10),  Stroll's:  57  (16),  other:  149  (41),  don’t 
know:  66  (18),  don’t  drink:  26  (7) 

How  muds  do  you  spend  weekly  on  toiletries: 

$0-6:  273  (  75),  $6-10:  74  (20),  $1146:  12  (3),  more  than  $15:  6  (2) 

How  much  do  you  spend  each  month  on  videotape  rentals? 

$0-5:  252  (69),  $6-10:  77  (21),  $11-15:  22  (6),  more  than  $15:  14  (4) 

How  much  do  you  spend  monthly  on  musical  records  and  tapes? 

$0-10:  225  (  62),  #11-20:  101  (28),  $21-80:  30  (8),  more  than  $30:  9  (2) 

How  much  do  you  spend  each  month  on  clothing? 

$0-10:  96  (  26),  $11-20:  91  (25),  $21-30:  71  (20),  more  than  830:  107  (29) 


tirtc+rk-k 


*★★*★★*★★★*■*★★★*★****************** 


“Try  to  get  some  columns  for  the  ‘older,’  over-30  students  whose  interests  are 
different  than  those  students  just  out  of  high  school." 

“I’d  have  a  centerfold  to  ensure  more  interest.” 

“I  would  increase  the  number  of  columnists  so  as  to  develop  several  personalities 
in  the  paper.” 

“Cut  out  some  of  the  boring  political  stories  and  replace  them  with  things  more 
related  to  college  students  here  and  now.”  Continued  on  Pg.  4 
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Box-office  briefs 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 


“Amadeus”  —  A  superbly  crafted 
combination  of  script,  music  and 
acting.  The  highly  imaginative  plot 
revolves  around  the  highs  and  lows  of 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart's  (Tom 
Hulce)  rebellious  life  which  leads  to  an 
early  death. 

Most  outstanding  is  the  narration  by 
F.  Murry  Abraham  portraying  Salieri 
—  the  sadistic  rival  of  Mozart  who 
admired  and  despised  the  young  genius. 
•**y2*  Rated  PG 

“Avenging  Angel”  —  A  grade  “D” 
drama  about  a  foxy  former  prostitute 
(Betsey  Russell  —  also  starring  in  the 
soon  to  be  released  “Tomboy”)  seeking 
bullet-riddled  revenge  on  some  profes¬ 
sional  hit  men  after  they  bump  off  her 
favorite  cop. 

The  dead  “dick”  was  responsible  for 
getting  Angel  off  the  streets  and  into 
law  school  —  very  unbelievable 
considering  the  cost  of  legal  institutions 
nowadays.  There  are  a  few  humorous 
scenes  between  the  mob  and  Angel’s 
bunch  of  Hollywood  weirdos.  But  not 
nearly  enough  to  get  “Angel”  off  the 
hook.  *  Rated  “R”  for  raunchv. 

“Ghoulies”  —  A  disappointing  rip-off 
of  “Gremlins,”  “Ghoulies”  can’t  make 
up  its  mind.  Is  it  a  long  "satanic-slop” 
or  a  comedy  full  of  little  slimy  demons 
harrassing  a  young  couple  in  a  recently 
inherited  mansion? 

O  both  counts  it  comes  up  like 
vomit  sickening  and  not  too  enjoyable. 
Hopefully  it  will  be  exorcised  from 
movie  theaters  soon.  ‘A*  Rated  PG-13. 


“Beverly  Hills  Cop”  -  Here  is  Eddie 
Murphy  doing  his  “side-splitting” 
thing  in  what  will  probably  be  the 
biggest  success  of  the  young  comic’s 
career.  No  one  else  can  play  the 
quick-witted,  sly,  easy-going,  “bend- 
the-rules-when-necessary”  cop  better 
than  Murphy. 

In  “Cop”  he  portrays  a  Detroit 
detective  going  after  (unauthorized)  an 
ultra-rich  Beverly  Hills  art  dealer 
responsible  for  murdering  his  best 
friend.  Though  mostly  full  of  laughable 
scenes,  the  dramatic  doses  still  pack  a 
mean  punch  and  a  serious  role  would 
seem  to  be  on  the  horizon  for  Murphy. 
***  Rated  R. 

“Dune”  —  A  surprising  let  down, 
after  the  pre-picture  hype  following  the 
success  of  the  Frank  Herbert  novels. 
This  poorly  paced  science-fiction  flick  is 
full  of  cheap  special  effects  (the 
worm-riding  sequence  is  ridiculous). 

The  viewer  needs  an  outline  to  follow 
the  complex  plot.  Unless  one  likes  to  be 
confused  or  enjoys  seeing  blisters 
drained  every  ten  minutes,  avoid 
“Dune.”  *  Rated  PG 

“Cotton  Club”  —  A  refreshing 
in-depth  look  at  a  few  unlucky  souls 
who  “partied”  at  the  secret  alcohol- 
serving  establishments  during  prohibi¬ 
tion  era  New  York.  Richard  Gere  gives 
a  solid  performance  as  a  free-spirited 
trumpet  player  caught  in  a  love  triangle 
with  the  psychotic  gangster  Dutch 
Schultz.  The  music  and  dance  scenes 
are  colorful  but  a  little  long.  *»»  Rated 
R. 
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ATLANTIC 

1  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHAT  LOVE  IS 

2 

1 

1 

10 

DON  HENLEY 

GEFFEN 

THE  BOYS  OF  SUMMER 

3 

5 

s 

9 

GIUFFRIA 

CAMEL/MCA 

CALL  TO  THE  HEART 

4 

11 

12 

4 

JOHN  FOGERTY 

WARNER  BROS. 

THE  OLD  MAN  DOWN  THE  ROAD 

5 

6 

6 

7 

PHILIP  BAILEY 

COLUMBIA 

EASY  LOVER 

6 

4 

4 

9 

THE  KINKS 

ARISTA 

DO  IT  AGAIN 

7 

13 

14 

5 

DON  HENLEY 

GEFFEN 

SUNSET  GRILL 

8 

15 

15 

9 

DEEP  PURPLE 

MERCURY 

KNOCKING  AT  YOUR  BACK  DOOR 

9 

8 

8 

10 

JOHN  PARR 

ATLANTIC 

NAUGHTY.NAUGHTY 

10 

9 

9 

9 

BRYAN  ADAMS 

A&M 

IT’S  ONLY  LOVE 

Music  Trivia 

1.  At  the  Woodstock  Festival  in  mo,  Pete  Townsend  of  the  bond  “The 
Who”  knocked  someone  off  of  the  stage  with  a  guitar.  Who  was  it? 

2.  What  was  the  last  record  that  “The  Beatles”  ever  released? 

3.  Who  was  the  original  lead  singer  of  “The  Rolling  Stones?” 

4.  What  artist  changed  his  name  to  avoid  being  confused  with  Davy  Jones  of 
“The  Monkees?” 

5.  Who  produced  the  first  full-length  feature  music  video,  and  what  was  the 
title  of  that  video? 

6.  What  duo  originally  recorded  under  the  name  “Tom  and  Jerry?’’ 

7.  What  two  rock  and  roll  stars  were  killed  in  the  same  plane  crash  that 
claimed  the  life  of  Buddy  Holly? 

8.  Special  to  Deadheads  -  What  artists  are  listed  on  the  back  of  the 
“Grateful  Dead’s”  first  album?  Name  them  in  the  correct  order. 

Answers  on  Page  4 


Nelson's  display 

By  MARIE  CLEAR  "  " 

Alex  Nelson,  an  abstract  artist  whose  work  is  being  exhibited  in  the  Gallery  at 
CD  through  Feb.  2,  recently  visited  the  school  to  mark  the  opening  of  her  show. 

Nelson  studied  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  where  she 
received  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  fine  arts.  She  also  attended  classes  in  painting  at 
the  College  of  Applied  Arts  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

Q:  Two  of  your  paintings,  called  "Plague  Door”  and  “Ashes  to  Ashes,”  seem  to 
share  a  theme. 

Nelson:  I  draw  heavily  from  poetry  and  the  Bible  in  my  works,  and  these  two 
particular  works  were  created  for  a  showing  called  “Plagues”  that  never 
materialized. 

Q:  Do  you  have  specific  themes  or  interpretations  for  your  works? 

Nelson:  It’s  hard  to  say.  I  hate  to  pin  the  paintings  down.  I  usually  start  out 
with  a  composition  that  uses  a  lot  of  shorthand  —  meaning  “this  one  element”  to 
display  the  element  of  the  work.  They  are  really  kind  of  arbitrary. 

I’ll  say,  “This  is  a  nice  arrangement  of  figures  on  the  page.  I’ll  start  the  work 
with  shapes  that  I  like,  and  at  a  certain  point  I’ll  step  back  and  look  at  what  I’ve 
got. 

I  have  a  bibliography  of  titles  in  my  head  —  poetic  phrases  that  I’ve  collected.  I 
look  at  the  canvas  and  say  ‘This  will  work  with  that  phrase.’  I  can  then  finish  the 


Q:  What  medium  do  you  work  with? 


Nelson:  Oil,  sometimes  right  out  of  the  tube.  It  takes  about  four  months  to  dry. 
Well,  that’s  an  exception,  because  most  paintings  take  about  three  to  four  months 
from  start  to  finish. 

I  work  a  lot  with  scrimms  and  glazes,  and  they  take  a  couple  of  days  to  dry.  So  I 
can  work  on  a  project  for  about  an  hour  and  then  I  have  to  stop  for  three  days  or 
else  everything  just  mucks  up.  At  least  it  does  if  I  get  impatient. 

Q:  Do  you  follow  a  consistent  theme  within  each  painting? 

Nelson:  No.  In  fact  one  of  my  paintings  started  out  as  a  white  canvas  with  blue 
and  red  bands,  but  I  didn’t  like  it,  so  I  just  took  a  wide  brush  and  a  dark  color  and 
I  painted  over  it.  I  couldn  t  make  the  original  bands  go  away,  so  I  started  to  bring 
them  out  again. 

Some  of  my  work  is  very  schizophrenic. 

Q:  What  sort  of  reactions  do  you  receive  in  response  to  your  work? 

Nelson:  Occasionally  someone  sees  in  a  painting  what  I  see,  which  is  nice. 

Q:  I  notice  that  you  use  a  lot  of  weaving  In  your  work. 

Nelson:  I  use  the  weavings  in  my  paintings  much  more  now.  It’s  like  another 
pencil  -  another  way  to  get  texture.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time,  though. 

Q:  What  prompted  you  to  become  an  artist? 

Nelson:  I  started  out  in  art  because  I  could  draw  rather  well;  in  fact,  I  drew  too 
well  and  it  hindered  my  imagination. 

I  could  draw  a  pretty  picture,  but  there  was  not  much  substance  to  it  -  it  was 
just  a  pretty  picture. 


“PROMISED  LAND,”  PAINTING 

Gallery  In  Building  M. 


by  Alex  Nelson,  is  on  display  at  CD 


Now,  I  like  pretty  pictures  again.  I  will  still  use  an  abstract  style,  but  I  want  to 
use  the  concept  of  a  beautiful  painting.  Making  art  deliberately  beautiful  is  out  of 
fashion  now. 

Q:  Does  fashion  figure  heavily  in  art? 

Nelson:  Oh,  yes.  In  anything,  and  it  bothers  me,  because  artists  should  be  above 
that  sort  of  thing. 

It  s  hard  not  to  fall  into  the  fashion  mainstream.  I  try  to  avoid  that,  but  it’s  like 
teaching  a  dog  to  sit  —  you  do  what  you  are  praised  for. 

Q:  All  of  the  pieces  on  display  here  are  for  sale.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  part  with 
something  you’ve  worked  so  hard  on? 

Nelson:  The  paintings  I  don’t  want  to  sell,  I  hold  on  to.  Actually  when  I’ve 
worked  foralongtime  on  a  piece  I  can’t  wait  to  get  rid  of  it.  (laughs) 

Q:  You  have  one  piece  here  that  is  three-dimensional.  What  prompted  you  to 
choose  that  medium? 

Nelson:  My  choices  of  medium  are  often  arbitrary.  In  painting  “Ashesto  Ashes” 

that  uses  three  smaller  frames  —  I  just  happened  to  have  those  frames  at  home. 

I  don’t  like  painting  on  a  small  canvas,  so  I  combined  the  three. 

The  three-dimensional  screen,  I  had  bought  that  for  my  dining  room  and  decided 
to  use  it. 

Another  piece,  “Promised  Land,”  features  a  golden  canvas.  I  painted  that 
because  there  was  a  sale  on  gold  paint. 

I  like  that  arbitrary  quality  of  art. 

At  the  root,  what  most  artists  like  to  do  is  create.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  they 
are  painting. 

I  like  the  feel  of  painting  and  the  way  that  I  feel  when  I  create.  As  an  artist 
grows,  I  think  that  certain  themes  will  come  back.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  piece 
will  be  cathartic,  but  most  are  done  for  the  love  of  the  art. 
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TORRIE,  BOBBIE  AND  BRIGID  —  You're 
real  crazy.  Where  are  you  Torrie?  3  a.m.l 
Bobbie,  take  a  nap!  Number  1-2-3-4-5!  9?! 
Brigid  —  let's  get  some  FFs  and  do  it  again' 

LOVE,  HOLLY 

REAL  MAN(?)—  Open  your  mind  before  you 
open  your  mouth ,  and  then  shut  up  anyway 

PUNKERS. 

KELLY,  What  s  the  story?  The  other  woman 
is  out.  He  best  be  out.  You  know  I  (— ) 
you. Tell  metoo.  GUESS  WHO 


CD  STUDENTS  BEWARE  — 

will  be  rocking  Feb.  15. 


Mick  and  Jim 


ROCK  ’N‘  ROLL  D.J.’s  for  rent  —  Experi¬ 
enced  professionals  —  for  those  who  want 
A  PARTY!  Call  B52-6369. 

WHINER  —  No  one  wants  to  hear  it,  so  shut 
up! 

WANT  TO  TELL  SOMEONE  THAT  YOU 
LOVE  THEM?  WANT  TO  tELL  SOMEONE 
OFF?  OR  DO  YOU  JUST  WANT  TO  TELL 
SOMEONE?  COURIER  PERSONALS  JUST 
50  CENTS  FOR  25  WORDS  OR  LESS! 

RONI  AND  SEAN  —  Hj!  How  have  you  two 
been?  I  miss  you  and  hope  I'll  see  you  soon 

AUNTJ. 

FRY  BABY!  Why  no  rock  and  roll? 

CHARLIE,  It’s  so  like  you  to  get  others  in 
trouble.  From  now  on  stay  in  the  house 
with  Peter!  YOUR  FANS 

RED  TORNADO  —  How’s  it  going,  eh? 
You  could  write  once  in  a  while!  Luv  Ya! 

KELLEY 

TO  CUPCAKE:  ICC-eem  to  remember  some 
wild  nights.  Do  you?  ROSIE. 


BLOW  THE  HORN  ELSEWHERE, 
PUP! 


TOYOTA 


SNAPMAN  —  Don't  let  me  keep  you  from 
doing  your  job.  THE  CHIEF 

B.L.  —  You  owe  me  fifty!  Don't  try  to  hide' 

VICTOR 


MATT  —  HI!  HI!  HI!  HI!  HI!  HI!  HI!  HI!  HI! 
BRIT 


SKEETER,  Don't  ever  change.  BOB 

Y.M.  Thinking  about  you  all  the  time.  . 

I  MISSED  YOU,  mate.  Our  love  is  so  strong, 
it  will  never  dissipate.  Next  time  you  go 
away,  don't.  I  love  you  PETER. 

“SWEETS”:  I  know  what  your  policy  is,  but 
I  would  like  to  talk. 

P/fUL:  I'm  not  amused.  J.B. 

HEY  PUNKS!  Don't  you  have  something 
better  to  do  than  litter  our  world  with  your 
"new  ideas"  and  your  old  fads?  STRAIGHT. 


Survey. 


Continued  from  page  2 


Table  5  —  Demographic  information 

Students’  credit  load,  age,  sex  and  place  of  residence.  Asked  of  366  students. 
(Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  percentage  of  total  response.) 

Are  you  a  full-time  or  part-time  student? 

Full-time:  87  (24),  part-time:  278  (76) 

In  what  age  group  are  you? 

Under  18:  18  (6),  18-24:  175  (48),  25-39:  169  (46),  40-59:  4  (1),  over  59:  0  (0) 
What  is  your  Sex? 

Male:  169  (46),  female:  196  (54) 

In  what  village  or  town  do  you  reside? 

Naperville:  38  (10),  Wheaton:  33  (9),  Glen  Ellyn:  33  (9),  Downers  Grove:  32  (9), 
Lombard:  25  (7),  other:  204  (56) 
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Elsewhere.  Classifieds 


HEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  HOLDOUTS!  All  you  do 

is  sit  in  the  cafe  and  in  the  TV  lounge  all 
day.  Why  not  go  home  to  eat  and  sleep? 

SERIOUS  STUDENT 

WENDY  Strap  your  hands  across  my 
engines.  B.S. 

SAM  —  LOOK  OUT! 

AL  —  Tell  me  that  story  again.  PEG 

J-P-  —  Please  just  don’t  pass  me  by  and 
stare.  Say  hello! 

®^?kE,  Thanks  for  letting  me  borrow  you 
last  week. 


knights-in-white-overcoats,  these  doc¬ 
tors  are  not. 

The  show  deals  realistically  with 
modern  problems  of  disease  and  death. 
For  some  folks,  understandably  many 
older  viewers,  that  hits  just  a  little  too 
close  to  home. 

“St.  Elsewhere”  may  sometimes  be 
genuinely  grim.  But  if  that  is  true,  it  is 
only  because  viewers  truly  care  about 
the  characters  involved.  The  show  is 
also  provocative,  urbane,  sad,  hip  and 
often  very  funny. 

NBC’s  research  has  indicated  a  “St. 
Elsewhere”  audience  stronghold  of 
urban,  affluent  18-34-year-old  women. 
Maybe  females  can  better  handle  the 
dramatic  intensity  this  fine  show  offers. 
Thank  you  women. 


ftrYaar 
WmMhg  Reception? 

Sound  Circle,  Inc. 

has  many 
musical  groups 
to  choose  from. 

Have  n  Video  Audition 

“W.  mu.  FMhf  •  M  Euy 


Call  530-4035 

Uteased  bf  Stole  ef  aheii 


Word  Processing  Service:  Letters,  resumes 
term  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  McDermott  at 
790-WORD.  Located  one  mile  from  college 

Le  Mercenaire:  A  monthly  intelligence 
newsletter  designed  for  those  who  must 
stay  ahead  of  fast  changing  world  situ 
ations.  Hard  intelligence  on  terrorism, 
covert  operations  and  Soviet  activities 
Sample  $2,  one  year  subscription  $12.  Be 
informed  —  subscribe  today!  Le  Mercenaire, 
Dept.  D,  P.O.  Box  57,  Frederickstown,  MO 
63645. 

Typing,  Word  Processing:  reports,  papers, 
resumes  fast  —  reasonable,  JEM  Services 
969-8753. 

Mature  responsible  person  to  care  for  two 
children,  two  or  three  afternoons  a  week 
References  and  own  transportation  re 
quried.  Five  minutes  from  campus.  6657729 

Wanted:  Mature  Person  to  care  for  one-year- 
old  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  or  more  flexible  hours 
References  and  own  transportation  a  must 
Call  Sally  at  2451667. 

Wanted  very  mature,  very  dependable  per 
son,  to  care  for  two  children,  1  and  4V4- 
years-old.  References  and  own  transporta¬ 
tion  needed.  Flexible  hours.  Call  Linda  469 
6364. 

Help  Wanted:  Daytime  Bus  person,  waitres 
ses.  Good  Pay.  Simply  Delicious,  Iroquois 
Center,  1 163  E.  Ogden  Ave.,  Naperville.  Call 
357-3354. 

Needed  immediately,  mature  student  to  care 
for  two  children,  hours  2:30  to  6:30  p.m 
Must  be  caring,  dependable  and  have  own 
transportation.  Above  average  salary.  Call 
9858402. 

For  Sale:  Everett  piano  and  bench;  41-inch 
counsel,  Italian  provincial  pecan.  Best 
offer.  Please  call  Marie  at  963-9878. 

Used  books  needed,  for  donation  to  AAUW, 
call  469-5451,  or  bring  them  to:  Care  Real 
tors,  646  Roosevelt,  Glen  Ellyn,  or  to  Quin¬ 
lan  &  Tyson,  401  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton. 


$$Money$$!!  Rides  needed  to  and  from 
LaGrange  and  CD.  Will  pay  for  all  gas.  Flex¬ 
ible  hours.  Call  Jim,  579-1766.  Leave  mes¬ 
sage  if  not  at  home. 


Ellyn  and  Lombard  (7  percent  each)  -  totaling  39  percent  -  with  the  remaining 
61  percent  coming  from  elsewhere  in  DuPage  County. 

Respondents  to  the  survey,  however,  came  from  Naperville  (10  percent);  Glen 
Ellyn,  Downers  Grove  and  Wheaton  (9  percent  each);  Lombard  (7  percent);  and 
elsewhere  in  the  county,  56  percent. 

Likewise,  in  terms  of  full-time  and  part-time  students,  the  sample  produced  80 
percent  and  20  percent,  respectively,  for  the  two  categories,  while  for  the  22,530 
students  enrolled  in  credit  classes,  and  breakdown  is  26  percent  and  74  percent. 

Other  discrepancies  were  evident  in  terms  of  age  —  87  percent  of  the  sample 
population  was  aged  18  to  24  years,  and  7  percent  were  25  to  39,  whereas  the 
average  age  of  the  entire  CD  student  population  is  30  years;  and  sex  —  the  sample 
was  55  percent  male  and  45  percent  female,  while  for  all  CD  students  taking  credit 
courses,  the  breakdown  is  44  percent  male  and  56  percent  female. 

Finally,  since  most  of  the  survey  was  conducted  on  campus  and  during  the  day, 
the  responses  may  not  be  generalizable  to  CD’s  5,900  off-campus  students  taking 
credit  courses,  or  to  the  11,739  scholars  enrolled  in  evening  classes. 

A  special  thanks 

A  special  thanks  goes  to  Courier  ^ 
editors  Kelley  Laughlin,  Julie  Bridge 
and  Chris  Aiello,  to  reporter  Dave 
Hamilton  and  to  Teri  Nyka  for  their 


time  and  effort  in  tabulating  the 
Courier  readership  surveys;  and  to  the 
365  students  who  responded  to  the 
55-item  questionnaire. 


The  second  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  devoted  to  the  degree  of  frequency 
with  which  advertisements  in  the  Courier  were  read  and  to  questions  about  the 
buying  habits  of  CD  students. 

While  most  students  (241  —  or  66  percent)  read  the  Courier  classified  ads  and 
238  (65  percent)  read  the  display  ads  either  always  or  sometimes,  a  surprisingly 
small  number  —  44  (12  percent)  —  of  those  surveyed  have  ever  purchased  a 
product  or  service  that  they  saw  advertised  in  the  paper. 

If  these  numbers  are  valid.  Courier  advertisers  are  missing  out  on  a  group  of 
consumers  that  has  considerable  buying  power. 

For  example,  114  (31  percent)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had 
descretionary  income  of  up  to  $20  a  week,  and  97  (27  percent)  said  they  had  more 
than  $60  each  week  to  spend  as  they  wished. 

How  do  these  individuals  spend  their  money?  For  132  (36  percent)  of  them,  gas 
and  oil  require  a  weekly  expenditure  of  more  than  $15,  while  119  (33  percent)  of  the 
respondents  spend  $6  to  $10  a  week  eating  out;  and  another  77  (21  percent) 
allocate  the  same  amount  each  week  for  alcoholic  beverages. 

Clothing  purchases  account  for  more  than  $30  spent  monthly  for  107  (29  percent) 
of  those  surveyed,  and  auto  insurance  runs  up  to  $200  annually  for  139  (38  percent) 
of  those  queried. 

While  the  information  obtained  from  the  Courier  readership  study  will  serve  as  thie 
basis  for  changes  in  the  paper’s  content  over  the  next  several  months,  the  editors  « 
realize  that  because  those  students  chosen  to  take  part  in  the  survey  were  not 
randomly  selected,  their  responses  may  not  necessarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
the  entire  student  population  at  CD. 

In  fact,  survey  responses  to  questions  on  such  demographic  data  as  sex,  age, 
part-or  full-time  status  and  place  of  residence  failed  to  validate  the  sample. 

For  example,  the  towns  from  which  CD  attracts  the  greatest  number  of  students 

are  Naperville  (9  percent),  Downers  Grove  and  Wheaton  (8  percent  each)  Glen  > - - - - - - - ' 


■  4 


1.  Jerry  Rubin. 

2.  A  Christmas  album  for  their  fan  club. 

3.  Brian  Jones. 

4.  David  Bowie,  formerly  David  Jones. 

5.  Michael  Nesmith,  former  member  of  the  “Monkees.’’  The  video  was  titled 
“Elephant  Parts.’’ 

6.  Simon  and'Garfunkel. 

7.  Richie  Valens  and  the  Big  Bopper. 

8.  Jerry  “Captain  Trips”  Garda,  Bob  Weir,  Phil  Lesh,  Pigpen,  and  Bill  the 
Drummer. 


EXTRA 
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Underwater  photography  fun 

Dick  Jacoby  explores 
undersea  art  adventure 


By  CRAIG  ACE  RICE 

Don’t  you  ever  wish  you  could  have  taken  a  snapshot  of  the  ‘great’  white  shark 
that  chased  you,  or  one  to  prove  that  a  gold  bar  really  existed  in  that  old 
shipwreck  —  only  it  was  too  heavy  to  carry? 

Well,  now  you  can,  with  a  little  help  from  Dick  Jacoby,  underwater  photography 
entrepreneur. 

Jacoby  —  CD’s  underwater  photography  instructor  for  the  last  eight  years— 
teaches,  writes,  owns  and  operates  a  mail  order/retail  business,  has  developed  a 
correspondence  course  and  founded  the  Jacoby  Underwater  Photography  Institute. 

“THE  PURPOSE  OF  my  course  is  twofold,”  said  Jacoby.  “First,  to  teach 
people  to  take  good  pictures  without  ruining  their  equipment;  secondly,  to  teach 
the  basis  for  a  vocation  in  underwater  photography.” 

The  three-credit  hour  course,  Photography  107,  consists  of  two  hours  in  the 
classroom  and  two  hours  in  the  pool  on  campus,  Mondays  from  6  to  10  p.m.  If 
you’re  not  a  certified  diver,  don’t  worry;  you  will  shoot  in  the  shallow  end,  under 
supervision. 

“The  course  is  photography,  it  just  happens  to  be  taken  in  a  God-awful 
medium,”  said  Jacoby.  “Water  stinks  —  it  messes  with  the  light;  but  people  find 
that  it’s  fun. 

“Many  people  are  scared  of  photography  because  everybody  in  the  field  tells 
them  how  complicated  it  is,  so  in  that  respect,  it  is,”  he  explained.  “But 
photography  can  be  very  simple,  and  over  the  years,  I’ve  learned  little  t.p«r-hing 
tricks  that  will  let  me  teach  a  beginner  to  take  good  pictures  in  10  minutes.” 

Jacoby  has  taught  young  Jacque  Costeaus  ranging  from  15  years  old  to  retired 
couples  in  their  60s,  but  usually  finds  his  students  to  be  either  young  college 
students  who  are  curious,  or  young  professionals  looking  for  something  new  and 
exciting. 

“SOME  PEOPLE  DON’T  go  any  further  in  underwater  photography  because 
it’s  simply  another  photography  course  to  them,”  said  Jacoby.  “The  course  at  CD 
is  excellent  for  beginners,  as  well  as  for  the  experienced  photographer.” 

A  wide  variety  of  courses  is  taught  through  the  Jacoby  Institute,  including  disc 
photography,  underwater  video,  advanced  photo,  advanced  instructor  and  U/W 
photo  instructor  for  commercial  divers. 

The  institute  also  offers  “soup  to  nuts”  weekends  around  the  country  and 
five-day,  Florida  Keys  trips  for  beginners  and  intermediate  photographers;  for 
those  with  sunken  treasures,  Jacoby  takes  students  on  one-to  two-week  vacations 
to  such  exotic  places  as  the  Phillippines,  Hong  Kong  and  Rimini 

“The  name  of  the  game  is  impact,”  Jacoby  stressed.  “Taking  good  pictures 
underwateris  not  in  the  mechanics  of  the  equipment;  it  is  a  matter  of  getting.rid  of 
water. 

“WATER,  BEING  SOME  850  times  denser  than  air,  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse 
and  attenuate  the  available  light.  Resolution  goes  right  out  the  window.” 

The  Chicago  native  dove  into  his  career  in  the  early  ’50s  with  a  master’s  degree 
in  television  journalism  from  Northwestern  University  and  spent  several  years  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  behind  the  camera  for  ABC  News. 

Because  of  the  pressures  of  being  with  the  new  station  in  town,  on  a  shoestring 
'budget  and  his  doctor’s  order,  Jacoby  left  TV  for  the  footlights  of  Philadelphia. 
For  two  years,  he  was  an  actor  for  one  of  the  oldest  repertory  companies  in  the 
United  States. 

Finding  that  profession  less-than-well-paid,  he  went  into  sales  and  worked  for 
Burlington  Woolen  Mills  for  the  bulk  of  the  ’60s,  while  continuing  to  pursue 
photography  as  a  hobby. 

IN  THE  LATE  ’60s,  Jacoby  and  his  wife,  Peggy,  took  scuba  lessons  together, 
and  were  certified  in  January  at  Lake  Geneva.  The  temperature  was  11  degrees 
with  the  wind.  He  lost  a  glove  and  she  lost  a  fin. 

Undaunted,  the  two  went  to  the  Keys  two  weeks  later  and  found  the  sport 
“fantastic.”  When  they  returned  from  Florida,  Jacoby  began  working  on  his 
instructor’s  certification. 


UNDERWATER  PHOTOGRAPHY  INSTRUCTOR  Dick  Jacoby  claims  that 

underwater  photography  can  be  as  easy  as  any  other  snapshots  taken 
during  vacation. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  he  became  certified  by  the  YMCA,  the  Professional 
Association  of  Diving  Instructors  and  the  National  Association  of  Underwater 
Instructors. 

In  1971,  Jacoby  and  his  wife  spent  a  week  on  the  Shedd  Aquarium  coral  reef 
boat,  and  another  week  in  the  Bahamas  during  the  Bahamian  independence 
celebration. 

“WE  TOOK  MORE  photographs  and  spent  more  time  diving  than  all  of  our 
other  outings  put  together  —  it  was  great  stuff!”  he  reminisced.  “When  we  got 
home,  I  quit  my  job  and  started  teaching  scuba  as  an  independent  instructor.” 

In  1973  and  1974,  Jacoby  was  employed  by  NAUI  to  handle  its  national 
promotion  and  photography.  In  1974,  he  established  The  Creative  Whale  in  West 
Chicago  to  teach  underwater  photography  through  his  correspondence  course. 
When  that  venture  didn’t  pan  out,  he  turned  to  sales,  repair  and  rental  of 
underwater  photography  equipment. 

“My  shop  is  exclusively  underwater  photography,  but  don’t  let  that  intimidate 
you,”  said  Jacoby.  “Underwater  pictures  can  be  as  easy  as  any  other  snapshots 
you  take  on  your  vacation. 

“The  sea  isn’t  that  dangerous.  You  just  have  to  be  careful  of  sharp  coral,  the 
sun  and  sea  sickness  —  the  seals  and  sea  lions  are  fun!” 


WINTER  QUARTER  ART  SALE 


LAMINATED 
DRAFTING 
TABLE 
AND  CHAIR 


On  Sale  Now: 

Light  Tables  *39” 

Ultrasonic  Pen  Cleaner  *79” 
AG100  Projector  *149” 
Parallel  Drawing  Boards  $31 


Reform  Technical  &  Pen  Sets 

$19.95 

Faber/Castell  TG  4  &  7  Pen 
40% 

Marsgraphlc  3000  Layout  60 
Marker  Set  $69.95 


Other  Stores: 
209SJMair^LLombaj^ 


111  E.  Front 
Wheaton 


668-4000 


Stripes  for 
Education 


you  have  between  20  and  45 
semester  hours  of  accredited 
college  credits,  you  may  qual¬ 
ify  for  a  higher  enlistment 
grade  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  To  Find  out  more 
about  our  Stripes  for  Educa¬ 
tion  Program,  contact  your  lo- 
_  cal  Air  Force  Reserve  Recruiter. 

OPENINGS  NOW!  ^ 

Air  Cargo  Specialists 

Civil  Engineering  Skills  •  Small  Arms  Instructor 

Colls  (312)  494-4193/6194 
Or  Fill  Out  Coupon  and  Mall  Today  I 
To:  Air  Force  Reserve  Recruiting  Office 
928  TAG/RS,  Chicago  ARFF,  IL  60664-5000 


Name. 


.  Address- 


City,  State.  Zip. 
''-pmShe _ 


.  PriorSewk*^ _ <res)_ 


.  (NOi_ 


Date  of  Birth. 


AIR  FORCS RESERVE 


4-510-1047 


A  GREAT  WAY  TO  SERVE 

* 
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Booze  bill. . 

Continued  from  page  1 

Court  of  DuPage  County  to  insist  on 
his  constitutional  right  to  vote.  The 
city,  in  turn,  warns  that  any  one  of  the 
13,000  voters  who  did  not  sign  the 
petition  could  file  a  countersuit. 

The  referendum  committee  will  have 
to  decide  if  it  wants  to  challenge  this 
decision  based  on  Judge  Schneider’s 
ruling. 

Supporters  of  the  liquor  referendum 
have  been  attempting  to  get  the  issue 
to  the  voters  in  order  to  overturn  a  1934 
vote  which  established  Wheaton  as  dry. 
They  presented  3,231  signatures  to  the 
village  clerk’s  office  Jan.  2  under  the 
assumption  they  had  met  the  25 
percent  minimum  requirement  of  the 
state  liquor  law.  The  next  day,  they 
discovered  that  the  voter  registration 
list  they  used  was  out  of  date,  and  that 
their  petition  was  700  signatures  short 
of  the  minimum  requirement. 


Sexism.  .  . 

Continued  from  page  1 

tion  can  discourage  them,  too. 

“Returning  women  students  very 
often  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  their  situation,  like  career  plans  and 
ways  in  which  their  sex  has  held  them 
back,”  she  explained.  “But  it  cuts  both 
ways.” 

If  a  severe  problem  persists,  such  as 
financial  or  counseling  discrimination, 
students  should  use  campus  grievance 
procedures  or  administrative  channels, 
Hall  said. 

“The  earlier  study  sparked  a  number 
of  campus-based  workshops,  programs 
and  conferences  focusing  on  these 
issues,”  she  said. 

“The  schools  that  were  more 
concerned  about  women  did  their  own 
studies,  and  found  students  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  chilly  climate  for  women 
outside  the  classroom,”  Hall  noted. 

The  comments  led  to  the  new  study, 
she  said. 

“More  than  research  is  necessary,” 
said  Florence  Hall. 

“Only  one-third  of  all  colleges 
provide  specialized  child,  health  care 
and  crisis  center  services,  and  even 
fewer  offer  a  full  range  of  these 
services,”  she  said. 

“It’s  important  we  remind  ourselves 
that  the  effort  to  build  co-ed  education 
is  not  completed.” 
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Handicap  parking  law 
strengthened  by  fines 


By  MIKE  D.  JACKSON 

Able-bodied  drivers  caught  parking 
in  handicapped  lots  of  the  college  are 
subject  to  a  $50  fine  under  the 
provisions  of  a  new  law  passed  by  the 
Illinois  legislature. 

The  new  regulation,  in  effect  since 
Jan.  1,  stems  from  the  efforts  of  two 
citizens  advisory  groups,  in  conjunction 
with  Attorney  General  Neil  Hartigan, 
and  is  designed  to  give  law  enforcement 
groups  more  power  in  controlling  a ' 
problem  which  has  existed  in  Illinois  for 
years. 

“Officials  may  ticket  any  car  on 
public  and  private  lots  not  displaying 
handicapped  permits,”  said  Elaine 
Hoff,  a  spokesperson  for  Hartigan. 

“Previous  attempts  at  enforcement 
were  distracted  by  a  provision  in  the 
old  law  which  exempted  private  lots 
unless  the  owner’s  consent  was 
contracted,”  she  noted. 

“THE  LEGISLATION  WAS  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Lawyers  Advisory  Council 
and  the  Consumers  Task  Force,”  Hoff 
said.  “They  researched  old  statutes  and 
inspected  other  states’  laws  trying  to 


find  a  ‘model  statute.’  Once  they  found 
something  acceptable,  they  clarified  it 
and  strengthened  it  with  a  $50  fine.” 

The  new  law  also  exempts  the 
disabled  from  parking  meter  fees 
because  some  types  of  disabilities 
prevent  manipulation  of  coins,  and 
many  curb  cuts  on  city  streets  do  not 
allow  easy  access  to  the  meters,  Hoff 
explained. 

“The  main  issue,”  said  Hoff,  “is  that 
parking  spaces  for  the  handicapped  are 
designed  to  be  wider  to  allow  easier 
access  for  disabled  drivers.  If  someone 
who  is  not  disabled  parks  there,  they 
really  pose  a  large  problem  for  those 
with  disadvantages.  The  amendment 
will  allow  police  groups  to  enforce  the 
law  more  effectively,  providing  more 
space  for  those  who  need  it.” 

HOW  HEAVILY  ENFORCEMENT 
will  be  depends  on  individual  police 
departments;  although  most  show 
preference  for  the  new  ordinance,  some 
are  reluctant  to  use  measures  such  as 
the  towing  provision  because  of 
“overall  inconvenience.” 

“The  towing  provision  is  not  popular 


with  enforcement  groups  because  of 
things  like  damage  to  vehicles  and  the 
overall  cost,”  one  Hartigan  source  said. 

Persons  requesting  permits  for 
disabilities  must,  under  the  new  law, 
have  a  document  approved  by  a 
physician,  stating  the  exact  reason  for 
the  request. 

All  we  can 
tell  you  is  that 
men  who 
don’t  smoke 
live  about 
6  years  longer 
than  men  who 
do  smoke. 

If  you  want  someone 
to  help  you  stop  smoking 
cigarettes,  contact  your 
American  Cancer  Society. 
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Arts  degree  proposed 


Greece  —  land 

Respect  for  historic  past 


Of 


majestic 


grace 


reflected  in  beauty  of  land 

By  PAUL  LEBEAU 

Chuck  Ellenbaum  likes  to  travel,  and  of  all  the  places  he  has  visited,  Greece, 
where  he  spent  the  summers  of  1976  and  1979  with  his  wife  and  two  groups  of 
students,  stands  as  his  favorite. 

Ellenbaum,  who  teaches  anthropology  and  religious  studies  at  CD,  said  the 
people  of  Greece  were  very  friendly.  In  both  the  big  cities  and  small  towns,  the 
citizens  went  out  of  their  way  to  help  him. 

“The  Greeks  were  pro-American  at  the  time,”  Ellenbaum  stated,  “and  they 
showed  no  animosity  toward  Americans  visiting  their  country. 

“OUR  CULTURES  ARE  very  similar,  so  we  experienced  no  signs  of  culture 
shock  at  all,”  he  said. 

However,  some  differences  do  exist. 

“The  inhabitants  of  Greece  are  overtly  religious,  and  education  is  highly 
competitive,”  he  noted.  “Being  a  professor,  I  was  given  a  great  deal  of  respect." 

“The  country  does  have  many  problems,  as  does  the  United  States,”  Ellenbaum 
said,  “with  pollution  and  unemployment  at  the  top  of  the  list.” 

But  in  spite  of  these  problems,  he  added,  the  cities  are  fairly  clean  and  he  and  his 
companions  felt  safe  throughout  the  trip  —  even  at  2  or  3  a.m. 

“THE  GREEKS  SHOW  a  lot  of  respect  for  their  past,”  Ellenbaum  said.  “They 
try  to  keep  up  their  national  beauty,  history,  and  monuments.” 


CHUCK  ELLENBAUM,  ANTHROPOLOGY  and  religious  studies  instruc¬ 
tor,  has  traveled  extensively  but  considers  Greece  his  favorite  country. 

The  Greek  people  have  also  made  significant  contributions  to  this  country,  he 
asserted,  including  opening  restaurants  and  establishing  churches,  and  organizing 
the  Greek- American  Society. 

Would  students  benefit  from  a  trip  to  Greece? 

“Yes  —  because  a  person  can  learn  a  lot  more  about  a  country  when  he  can  see 
and  feel  the  way  a  nation  works,”  Ellenbaum  opined. 

“To  have  hands-on  experience  is  much  better  than  reading  about  something  in  a 
book,”  he  said. 

Ellenbaum  plans  to  return  to  Greece  in  1986  or  1987,  and  encourages  others  to 
visit  the  small  Mediterranean  country  “to  experience  the  natural  beauty,”  the 
open-air  Acropolis  theaters,  the  museums,  the  Parthenon,  to  taste  the  food  and  to 
hear  that  “great  old  Greek  music.” 


By  GAYLE  JAGADE  EKSTROM 

A  recommendation  to  propose  a  new 
curriculum  offering  an  associate  of  fine 
arts  degree  recently  was  approved  by 
the  board  of  trustees. 

The  AFA  degree,  which  is  not 
commonly  offered  at  community  colleg¬ 
es,  went  through  an  internal  process  at 
the  college  involving  the  approval  of 
the  curriculum  council,  deans  and  a 
vote  of  the  faculty. 

“THE  ARTS  DEPARTMENT  felt 
that  the  students  transferring  needed  a 
little  more  emphasis  in  some  of  the  fine 
arts  areas  before  they  went  on  to  other 
schools,”  said  Ted  Tilton,  main  campus 
provost.  “This  way  students  would  be 
able  to  transfer  in  and  complete  their 
fine  arts  degrees  in  two  years  once  they 
relocated  to  another  institution. 

“The  easier  we  can  make  it  for 
students  to  transfer,  the  better  off  it’s 
going  to  be  for  the  both  of  us,”  Tilton 
said. 

Before  CD  can  offer  the  degree,  | 
approval  must  be  granted  by  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  ' 
the  Illinois  Community  College  Board, 
to  whom  applications  have  been  placed. 

THE  DEGREE  MUST  also  be 
articulated  with  four-year  schools 


throughout  the  state,  where  many  CD 
students  transfer,  to  find  if  earned 
credits  would  be  accepted.  Replies  from 
major  schools  are  still  forthcoming, 
according  to  Dick  Wood,  dean  of 
instruction. 

The  articulation  and  approval  process 
is  expected  to  take  one  to  three  months, 
and  then  CD  could  begin  to  offer  the 
degree.  However,  it  would  not  appear  in 
the  next  catalog  because  the  publica¬ 
tion  deadline  has  already  passed. 

THE  MAJOR  DIFFERENCE  be¬ 
tween  the  AFA  and  degrees  currently 
offered  at  the  college  is  the  emphasis  on 
fine  arts;  30  quarter  hour  credits  will  be 
required  in  humanities,  27  of  which 
must  be  in  art,  music  or  theater. 

According  to  Dan  Lindsey,  dean  of 
humanities  and  liberal  arts,  the  degree 
will  benefit  between  200  to  250 
currently  enrolled  students,  but  the 
combination  of  the  degree  and  the 
building  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center  has  the 
potential  of  drawing  more  fine  arts 
majors  to  CD. 

The  college  is  not  officially  author¬ 
ized  to  grant  the  degree  at  this  time  but 
students  may  contact  their  advisers 
for  updates  on  the  status  of  the 
approval  process. 


STEVE  SECKER  OF  Wheaton  is  newly  appointed  editor-in-chief  of  Prairie 
Light  Review,  college’s  literary  magazine. 

New  editor  appointed 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

Steve  Seeker  of  Wheaton  has  been 
named  the  new  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Prairie  Light  Review,  replacing  Joyce 
Reid  who  has  decided  to  give  up  the 
position  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year. 

“I  wasn’t  really  surprised,”  said 
Seeker,  “because  they  had  asked  me  if  I 
was  interested  in  taking  over  the 
position  last  quarter.” 

Seeker,  who  will  have  enough  credits 
to  be  graduated  this  quarter,  will  stay 
on  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  meet 
admission  requirements  for  Michigan 
State  University,  where  he  hopes  to 
gain  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism. 

The  newly  appointed  editor  said  that 
he  is  “looking  forward  to  taking  over 


If  you  think 
you’re  paying 
more  than  you 
need  to  for  car 
insurance... 


Paul  E.  Schuwerk 

1 329 N.  Main 

Wheaton,  III.  60187 


State  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company 

665-3135  Home  Office 

Bloomington.  Illinois 


the  job”  and  gaining  experience  which 
will  help  him  when  he  moves  into  the 
world  of  professional  magazine  produc¬ 
tion. 

“It  should  also  help  me  when  I 
transfer  to  MSU,”  Seeker  said. 

“I  hope  I  can  do  a  good  job;  it 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  fun,  but  I’m  sure  it 
will  be  a  lot  of  work  also.  After  all, 
everyone  wants  to  be  a  poet.” 

College  of  DuPage 
Students!!! 

Now  you  can  buy  an  electronic  type¬ 
writer  for  the  price  or  a  manual  one. 

The  Smith-Corona  Typetronic  elec¬ 
tronic  typewriter  is  now  on  sale  for 
only  $269,  marked  down  from  $795 
for  a  limited  time. 

The  Typetronic’ s  features  include  an 
11"  typing  line,  convenient  ribbon 
cassette  and  Automatic  error  cor¬ 
rection.  It  weighs  only  23  pounds. 

Give  yourself  a  gift  that  will  help  you 
in  school,  and  long  after. 

Call  Rick  Nelson  at  633-2773  for  more 
information.  Mention  this  ad  and  re¬ 
ceive  our  special  price. 
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RONNIE  PALAZZO,  TWO-f/me  national  champion  cyclist,  started  his 
racing  career  at  age  42. 

He  rides  at  55 


By  DAVID  HAMILTON 

In  1972,  when  the  world’s  fittest 
youngsters  were  set  loose  in  Munich  to 
compete  for  ‘‘Olympic  Gold,”  Ronnie 
Palazzo,  then  42,  was  in  the  United 
Sates,  just  starting  off  on  his  long 
pursuit  into  the  sport  of  competitive 
cycling. 

Today,  13  years  and  more  than 
100,000  miles  later,  Palazzo  is  still  at  it, 
pedaling  his  “Battaglin”  racer  over  the 
bike  trails  and  putting  between  200  to 
250  miles  behind  him  each  week. 


AT  55,  PALAZZO,  recently  retired 
as  a  commercial  artist  and  now 
studying  automotive  technology  at  CD, 
finds  it  tougher  to  stay  ahead  in  the 
35-and-over  category.  But  this  has  in  no 
way  chilled  his  desire  to  keep  up  racing 
over  the  fast  lanes. 

‘‘There  are  always  strong  guys 
coming  up  from  other  sports,”  Palazzo 
said.  "And  even  though  I’ve  been  very 
athletic  most  of  my  life,  they  can  make 
things  rough.  Still,  experience  will 


Women's  softball  meeting 

An  organizational  meeting  for  women  interested  in  the  women’s  intercollegiate 
softball  team  will  be  held  Friday,  Feb.  1,  at  2  p.m.  in  Room  201  of  the  Physical 
Education  Building. 

Anyone  interested  in  trying  out  for  the  squad  may  attend  the  organizational 
meeting.  Formal  practice  begins  Feb.  IS. 


North  Central  College 

Naperville,  Illinois  60566 
312-420-3415 

A  North  Central  College 
Representative 
will  be  on  your  campus 

Monday,  Jan.  28 
9:30  AM  -  1  PM 

2nd  Level  Foyer  SRC  Bldg. 


An  admission  counselor 
will  be  on  hand 
to  answer  questions: 

Baccalaureate  Programs 
Transfer  of  Credit  (Transcripts) 
Admission  Policies 
Financial  Aid 
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always  play  an  important  role.” 

Even  under  the  worst  weather 
conditions  when  Palazzo  is  not  cycling, 
he  lifts  weights  or  enters  cross-country 
ski  races.  Yet  his  love  of  bike-racing 
remains  number  one  because  he  prefers 
the  high  level  of  concentration  needed 
to  win. 

“It  takes  all  your  concentration,”  he 
asserted.  “It’s  called  the  thinking 
man’s  sport  because  you  constantly 
have  to  think  where  to  go,  who  your 
adversaries  are,  what  strategic  move 
you  should  make.  There  is  no  time  to 
worry  about  danger.” 

INJURIES  ARE  NOT  uncommon  as 
many  a  “ciclista”  knows.  Riders, 
massed  by  the  hundreds  at  the  start  of 
a  road  race,  have  to  “elbow”  for  room 
on  the  inside  track. 

In  1976,  Palazzo  and  three  other 
cyclists  over  45  pedaled  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York  in  17  days, 
raising  more  than  $19,000  for  cancer 
research  and  setting  a  national  cross 
country  time  record  for  men  of  that  age 
category. 

Not  only  did  they  endure  the 
discomforts  of  logging  200  miles  daily 
but  Palazzo,  in  particular,  had  to  suffer 
the  pains  of  a  broken  collarbone  he 
received  in  training  a  few  days  before 
the  race. 

Palazzo’s  ability  to  concentrate  on 
the  race  and  his  willingness  to  bear  its 
physical  hardships  have  brought  him 
success  over  other  riders  young 
enough  to  be  his  sons. 

MONTHS  BEFORE  A  national 
competition,  he  will  race  inches  behind 
a  car  driven  by  his  wife  Barbara.  While 
this  cuts  down  wind  resistance,  it  adds 
at  least  10  m.p.h.  to  his  top  speed  of  25. 


*  easy 


TRACK  COACH  RON  Ottoson,  who  received  a  day  named  in  his 
honor  by  Gov.  Thompson. 


Coach  honored 

Ron  Ottoson  Day  was  proclaimed  by  Gov.  James  R.  Thompson  throughout 
Illinois  Jan.  17. 

Ottoson,  CD’s  intercollegiate  track  coach,  and  a  resident  of  Elmhurst,  was 
awarded  the  statewide  day  in  his  honor  as  thanks  from  the  governor’s  office  for  his 
extensive  contributions  to  the  success  of  the  1984  Prairie  State  Games,  the  state’s 
first  ever  Olympic-type  amateur  sports  festival. 

The  honor,  presented  to  Ottoson  at  CD  during  the  Jan.  16  kickoff  dinner  for  the 
1985  Prairie  State  Games,  read  in  part: 

“Jan.  17,  1985,  is  Ron  Ottoson  Day  in  recognition  of  his  great  coaching, 
outstanding  guidance  and  dedication  to  the  athletes  of  DuPage,  Kane,  and  Kendall 
Counties  of  Illinois.” 

Commented  Ottoson,  “It’s  an  honor  and  kind  of  fun  to  have  a  day  named  in 
your  honor.  However,  I  think  of  this  as  ‘College  of  DuPage  Day’  since  so  many 
people  from  the  college  played  a  part  in  making  the  Prairie  State  Games  such  a 
success.” 

Ottoson,  who  has  led  the  Chaparral  men’s  team  to  four  consecutive  state 
championships  and  three  straight  indoor  titles,  served  as  the  first  director  for  the 
games  in  the  Pioneer  Region  3  division. 

Patterned  after  the  Olympics,  the  Prairie  State  Games  featured  May  and  June 
regional  competition  in  archery,  basketball,  boxing,  fencing,  gymnastics,  judo, 
shooting  sports,  soccer,  swimming,  diving,  track  and  field,  volleyball, 
weightlifting,  and  wrestling. 

Qualifiers  from  the  eight  state  regions  advance  to  the  July  finals  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  Champaign  where  they  compete  for  Olympic-size  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  medals. 

Ottoson,  who  will  again  serve  as  Region  3  director  for  the  finals,  noted  that  the 
basic  concept  of  these  games  is  to  promote  amateur  athletics  and  fitness  in  our 
state.” 


Earlier  in  his  racing  career,  Palazzo 
trained  his  three  sons  who  have  won 
their  own  share  of  state  §nd  national 
titles.  But  they  have  since  dropped  out 
of  the  sport. 

“My  sons  were  9,  12  and  14  when  I 
first  started  training  them,”  Palazzo 
explained.  “But  they’re  in  their  20s  now 
and  each  one  gave  up  the  sport  when  he 
discovered  girls.” 

Still,  Palazzo  enjoys  training  young 
people  who  can  contact  him  in  his 
Flmhurst  home  at  279-8266.  He  warns 
prospective  students  that  training  will 
not  be  easy. 

“CYCLING  IS  NOT  like  running,”  he 
said.  “There  is  more  equipment,  more 
time  involved  and  the  training  is  much 
more  grueling.” 

Although  Palazzo  doesn’t  believe 
cycling  will  ever  become  a  national 
sport  in  America  like  it  is  in  Italy  — 
“Americans  love  football  and  baseball 
so  much,”  he  said  —  he  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  United  States  won 
nine  medals  in  bike-racing  at  last 
summer’s  Olympics  out  of  which  three 
were  gold. 

Palazzo  believes  that  competitive 
cycling  has  become  increasingly  popu¬ 
lar  in  America  in  the  past  13  years,  a 
trend  he  hopes  will  continue  well  into 
the  future. 

“LOOKING  BACK  TO  1972,  one 
can  see  that  it  was  too  bad  that 
American  athletes  had  not  discovered 
cycling  long  before  then,”  Palazzo  said, 
“because  our  showing  at  the  Munich 
games  was  not  one  of  our  best.” 

Back  then,  the  United  States 
managed  to  land  33  gold  medals.  The 
Russians,  meanwhile,  took  home  an 


By  DAVE  TULEY 

The  Chaparrals  improved  their  record  to  19-1  by  defeating  Moraine  Valley  59-44 
Jan.  22. 

Referees  did  their  best  to  keep  the  game  from  getting  out  of  hand  by  calling  five 
technical  fouls  as  the  two  teams  kept  going  at  each  other’s  throats. 

The  Maurauders  picked  up  all  of  their  technicals  in  the  first  half  within  a  span  of 
1:27.  The  first  two  were  on  players  and  the  third  was  called  against  the  team 
manager. 

BOB  “CONAN”  KLEFFMAN  was  charged  with  a  tech  when  he  pulled  down  a 
rebound  and  threw  his  elbow  into  Thomas  Melvin,  almost  knocking  him  off  his 
feet.  The  referee  called  a  foul  on  Kleffman,  prompting  “Conan”  to  bark  obscenities 
at  the  official. 

The  team  manager  was  given  a  bench  technical  when  he  yelled,  “Brick!”  while 
Woodrow  Eiland  was  shooting  a  free  throw. 

The  Chaps  never  trailed  the  entire  contest.  DuPage  rolled  off  10  unanswered 
points  early  in  the  contest  to  take  a  commanding  lead. 

CD  led  at  halftime  36-20. 

JEFF  CARTER  AND  Eiland  led  the  victors  with  12  points  apiece.  Carter  has 
now  racked  up  77  points  in  conference  play  to  lead  the  Chaps  in  scoring  with  a  15-4 
average. 

“Will-Kill”  Roundtree  made  his  presence  felt  by  accumulating  11  points,  8 
rebounds,  4  assists  and  4  steals. 

Eiland,  playing  for  the  first  time  against  his  former  teammates,  also  grabbed 
eight  rebounds,  but  also  committed  two  technical  fouls. 

The  first  came  when  he  was  battling  a  Maurauder  for  position  and  was  forced 
out  of  bounds,  where  some  choice  words  were  uttered.  Moraine  forward  Mike 
Westin  made  the  free  shot. 

Eiland’s  second  foul  occurred  late  in  the  contest  on  a  fast  break.  Woody  went  for 
the  slam  and  was  so  excited  that  he  forgot  to  let  go  of  the  rim 

Zeke  Sledd  did  not  play  because  of  a  groin  injury.  He  is  expected  to  miss  at  least 
another  game. 

The  Chaps  hosted  Rock  Valley  Jan.  19  and  rolled  to  a  79-68  victory. 

The  lead  changed  hands  five  times  in  the  first  half.  DuPage  trailed  at 
intermission  39-33. 

But  with  14  minutes  left  in  the  matchup,  Sledd  gave  the  Chaps  the  lead  and  they 
never  looked  back. 

Roundtree  led  CD  with  21  points,  appearing  much  stronger  than  in  recent  games 
when  he  was  battling  the  flu  as  well  as  the  opponent. 

Walter  Glass  came  back  from  his  hip  pointer  injury  and  played  a  solid  game, 
scoring  a  basket  and  netting  two  free  throws. 

The  Trojans  had  four  starters  in  double  figures  paced  by  the  inside  play  of  Jim 
Francis,  who  put  in  23  points,  including  9  for  11  from  the  charity  stripe.  Randy 
Henning  added  13  before  fouling  out  midway  through  the  second  half. 

THE  JAN.  15  game  at  Joliet  was  a  wide-open  affair. 

The  Chaps  brought  their  offense  but  it  seemed  they  left  their  defense  back  in 
Glen  Ellyn. 

The  Chaps  still  won  the  conference  clash  99-71. 

DuPage  had  three  chances  in  the  final  10  seconds  to  top  the  century  mark,  but  it 
wasn’t  meant  to  be. 


Sports  brief 

Swimmers  host  championships 

CD’s  swim  team  is  looking  forward  to  this  weekend  as  it  hosts  the  State  of 
Illinois  Division  3  Championships  in  the  PE-CRC. 

Preliminaries  will  start  Jan.  25  at  8  p.m.,  with  finals  scheduled  for  6  p.m. 
Saturday’s  preliminaries  begin  at  8  a.m.,  with  finals  at  6  p.m. 

The  team  hopes  to  add  to  its  growing  list  of  nationals  qualifiers  at  this  meet, 
expecting  to  send  at  least  11  men  and  6  women  to  the  March  nationals  in  Miami. 

In  last  week’s  competition  CD's  swimmers  again  met  the  challenge  and  proved 
they  were  contenders  at  the  Harper  HAWK  Invitational.  Competing  against  many 
division  1  and  division  2  schools,  CD  swimmers  went  to  compete,  not  to  score 
points,  as  marks  were  difficult  to  score  against  the  four-year  schools,  but 
excellent  in  terms  of  experience  gained. 

Even  though  competition  was  tough,  CD  pulled  7th  in  the  meet. 

Runners  to  sprint  at  Purdue 

CD’S  TRACK  TEAM  will  meet  at  Purdue  University  Invitational  in  West 
Lafayette,  Ind.  Jan.  25  at  5  p.m. 

Chap  trackers  scarcely  hit  the  ground  during  the  DuPage  Invitational  here  Jan. 

18  in  the  team’s  first  meet. 

FRESHMAN  TOM  STITT,  from  Lisle,  and  the  Class  A  state  high  jump 
champion  last  year,  broke  the  Chaparral  fieldhouse  record  with  a  leap  of  6  10 ‘/a  to 
place  first  in  the  non-scoring  meet  which  featured  four-year  college  teams  from 
Northwestern  University,  Loyola  University,  and  Chicago  State  University 
competing  against  CD. 

Walter  Mims,  a  freshman  hailing  from  Proviso  East,  shattered  the  arena  triple 
jump  mark  by  soaring  48’5'/2”  to  place  first. 

Team  Captain  Tony  Wilson,  from  Wheaton  Central,  brought  in  another  first  as 
he  whipped  over  the  55  meter  hurdles  in  7.67  seconds. 

SAID  COACH  OTTOSON,  “It  was  an  excellent  first  meet  for  us,  and  the 
competition  will  help  us  get  ready  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Skaters  play  rough  with  foes 

CD  SKATERS  WILL  play  two  away  games  in  Miami  of  Ohio  on  Jan.  25  and  26, 
at  3:30,  respectively. 

The  Chaps,  7-2  on  the  season,  centered  on  victory  as  they  powered  to  a  6-3  win 
over  the  Chicago  Cougars  in  the  Jan.  18  game. 

With  feature  men  Harry  Kohl,  backed  by  Jeff  Schettek,  who  drove  in  two  goals 
shorthanded,  Pat  Fails  and  John  Niestrum,  CD  continued  its  hard-driving 
winning  streak. 


JEFF  CARTER  (22),  who  tied  for  lead  in  scoring  with  12  points  in  Chaps' 
59-44  victory  over  Moraine  Valley  Jan.  22. 


“There’s  nothing  to  do;  it’s  too  cold, 
it’s  too  hot,  no  one’s  around,  I’m  tired 
of  going  to  bars,  but  it’s  the  only  way 
to  meet  people.” 

If  that  sounds  familiar,  you  obvious¬ 
ly  haven’t  checked  out  the  lineup  of 
intramural  sports  being  offered  at  CD 
this  quarter. 

For  challenges,  social  interaction, 
exercise  and  low-budget  fun,  visit  the 
PE-CRC  this  quarter. 

While  the  cost  to  students  is 
minimal,  the  rewards  are  great 
because  sports  offered  this  winter 
encompass  a  wide  range  of  activities  for 
those  wanting  a  little  more  out  of  life. 

VOLLEYBALL  IS  starting  again, 
with  the  entry  deadline  today,  and  play 
beginning  Jan.  28. 

For  those  interested  in  bowling,  this 
sport  offers  friendly  competition  and 
the  chance  to  meet  new  people  in  a 
relatively  mellow  atmosphere.  Today  is 
the  registration  deadline,  with  games 
starting  Feb.  1. 

An  excellent  way  to  tone  those 
muscles  after  a  hard  day  of  sitting 
around  listening  to  English  teachers  is 
by  playing  racquetball.  If  this  is  your 
bag,  hurry  on  down  to  the  reservation 
desk  because  the  deadline  for  sign-up  is 
also  this  evening.  Reservations  for  the 
courts  are  usually  required  24  hours  in 
advance. 

For  basketball  enthusiasts,  a  three- 
on-three  Super  Hoops  competition, 
sponsored  by  Schick,  is  available  to 
both  men  and  women.  The  first  30 


teams  to  sign  up  will  receive  a  complete 
shaving  kit  from  Schick.  And  no,  I 
don’t  know  if  they  have  pink  razors! 

THE  ENTRY  DEADLINE  is  Feb.  1, 
with  play  beginning  Feb.  6.  The  top 
two  teams  will  go  into  tournament 
action  with  winners  from  other  schools. 

Dart  throwers!  Looking  for  some  hot 
competition?  Burned  out  by  the  pub 
circuit  or  too  young  to  get  in  the  door? 
Check  out  this  exhilarating  sport  right 
here  by  signing  up  before  the  Feb.  1 
deadline.  Competition  begins  Feb.  13. 

For  more  information  on  these 
activities,  flyers  are  available  at  the 
reservation  desk  located  on  the  lower 
floor  of  the  PE  center  along  with  the 
latest  updates. 

Two  other  options  available  in  the 
daytime  for  individual  sports  are 
swimming  and  weightlifting.  Both  are 
open  weekdays  noon  till  1:30  p.m. 
The  PE  center  has  a  choice  of  two 
pools.  The  diving  well,  complete  with 
high  dive  and  two  low  dive  boards, 
provides  the  best  in  exercise  and  an 
outlet  for  the  aggression  you  might  feel 
after  finding  out  your  last  test  results. 
There  is  also  the  regular  pool  for  doing 
laps,  and  from  personal  experience  I 
can  emphatically  say  these  pools  do 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  use. 

The  weight  room  is  also  an  area  for 
all  you  “armchair  warriors  to  stay  in 
shape  and  bum  off  those  extra  calories. 

The  facilities  are  available;  the 
equipment  number  one.  Let’s  not  let 
student  apathy  wear  this  equipment 
out  by  non-use. 


Sports  calendar 

Jan.  25 

Wrestling  (H)  McHenry,  4  p.m. 

Men’s  indoor  track  (A)  Purdue,  5  p.m. 

Jan.  25,  26 

Men’s  and  women’s  swimming  (H)  CD  Co-Ed  Intercollegiate  Invitational,  10  a.m. 
Hockey  (A)  Miami  of  Ohio,  3:30  p.m. 

Jan  26 

Wrestling  (H)  DuPage  Team  Invitational,  9  a.m. 

Women’s  basketball  (H)  Kankakee,  6  a.m. 

Jan.  27 

Men’s  indoor  track  (A)  Bally  Games  —  Rosemont  Horizon,  TBA 
Jan.  29 

Women’s  basketball  (H)  Thornton,  5  p.m. 

Men’s  basketball  (H)  Thornton,  7:30  p.m. 

Jan.  30 

Women’s  basketball  (A)  St.  Francis  JV,  7  p.m. 

Jan.  31 

Hockey  (A)  St.  Louis  Junior  Tournament,  TBA 


New  Reagan  budget  to 


COURIER  NEWS  SERVICE  - 


Direct  attack  on  middle  class , 
private  college  students  feared 


If  rumors  about  the  1986  Education 
Department  budget  prove  true,  one  of 
every  four  students  who  apply,  for 
federal  financial  aid  won’t  get  it. 

Students  from  middle-income  families 
and  those  attending  private  or  out-of- 
state  schools  would  suffer  most  under 
the  proposals,  financial  aid  experts 
forecast. 

Trial  balloons  sent  up  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  early 
January  signal  the  Reagan  administra- 
_  tion  may  try  to  limit  students  to  no 
j  more  than  $4,000  a  year  in  financial  aid, 
and  disqualify  families  that  make  more 
than  $30,000  a  year  from  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  and  Pell 
grant  programs. 

THE  BUDGET  PROPOSALS 
]  should  reach  Congress  in  February. 
I  Congress  will  then  accept,  reject  or 
approve  figures  of  its  own,  but 
informed  sources  report  it  could  be 
months  before  Congress  and  the 
|  president  actually  agree  on .  funding 


figures. 

“If  the  proposals  are  accepted  —  of 
course,  we  hope  they  won’t  be  —  it 
means  a  serious  restriction  to  graduate 
study  loan  aid  and  to  all  kinds  of 
undergraduate  aid,"  predicts  Charles 
Saunders  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

Financial  aid  directors  around  the 
country  agree  the  proposals  could  hurt 
needy  and  middle-income  students. 

“A  $30,000  INCOME  cap  would  have 
a  significant  impact  on  our  student 
population,  which  consists  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  middle-income 
families,”  says  Edmond  Vignoul, 
University  of  Oregon  financial  aid 
director. 

Under  current  rules,  students  from 
families  earning  more  than  $30,000  a 


year  must  pass  a  “needs  test”  to  get 
federal  aid,  but  now  the  administration 
wants  to  cut  off  such  students 
regardless  of  need. 

“Without  the  loans  and  grants,  their 
options  will  be  limited  and  this 
obviously  will  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  our  enrollment,”  Vignoul  adds. 

“AS  MANY  AS  25  percent  of  the 
students  we  process  loans  for  wouldn’t 
qualify  with  a  $30,000  income  ceiling,” 
claims  Taft  Benson,  Texas  A  &  M’s 
spokesman. 

“It  would  eliminate  a  great  number 
of  students  who  might  otherwise 
benefit  from  higher  education,”  he 
continues.  “Students  might  not  get  an 
.education  because  of  lack  of  resources.” 

Benson  admits  the  $4,000  aid  cap 
might  not  affect  students  at  moderate¬ 
ly  priced  institutions,  but  students  at 
private  or  out-of-state  schools,  who 
usually  receive  more  than  $4,000  per 
year,  would  have  to  find  other  financing 
or  other  schools. 

“ABOUT  10  PERCENT  of  our  aid 
population  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  $4,000  cap,”  estimates  John 
Klacik  of  Western  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Klacik  condemns  the  proposals  as  “a 
direct  attack  on  what  I  consider  the 
principles  of  financial  aid:  provide 
students  access  to  higher  education, 
encourage  choice  between  institutions, 
and  acknowledge  the  persistence  to  get 
through  four  years  of  college. 

"Part  of  my  concerns  are  the 
dichotomy,”  he  adds.  “We  talk  about 
cutting  access  and  choice  at  the  same 
time  we  talk  about  excellence  in 
education.  If  cuts  need  to  be  made.  I’ve 
heard  more  intelligent  proposals  that 


slash  aid 

would  target  funds  more  precisely.” 

EDUCATORS  EXPECT  THE  OMB 
to  try  again  to  eliminate  $412  million  in 
Supplemental  Grants,  $76  million  in 
State  Student  Incentive  Grants  and  $17 
million  in  graduate  fellowships  for 
women  and  minorities,  while  another 
recycled  OMB  plan  would  freeze  next 
year’s  education  budget. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  burdened  with  changing  leader¬ 
ship  and  an  uncertain  future,  is 
reviewing  all  the  proposals,  but  officials 
refuse  comment. 

“We  know  what  the  administration 
has  proposed,”  a  department  spokes¬ 
man  says.  “But  we  can’t  comment  until 
Congress  is  in  session  and  we  get  our 
programs  over  there  to  weigh  them 
against  the  administration’s.”  \ 
EDUCATION  EXPERTS  HOPE 
Reagan’s  recent  nomination  of  William 
Bennett  to  replace  outgoing  Education 
Secretary  Terrel  Bell  is  a  reprieve  from 
the  administration’s  plan  to  dismantle 
the  department. 

Congress  passed  many  Reagan 
student  aid  cuts  in  1981,  but  tended  to 
resist  more  cuts  in  subsequent  years. 

“Bipartisan  support  in  Congress  for 
financial  aid  has  been  strong  for  a  long 
time,”  declares  Oregon's  Vignoul.  “I 
hope  their  attitude  won't  change 
significantly. 

“Everyone  says  there’s  a  n<5ed  for 
excellence  in  higher  education,”  he 
says.  “This  flies  in  the  face  of  what 
Reagan  says.  You  can’t  take  away  the 
opportunity  for  a  significant  number  of 
students  to  get  an  education  and  expect 
to  improve  the  face  of  higher 
education.” 

Across  the  board  domestic  cuts  will 
slice  some  aid  dollars,  ACE’s  Saunders 
concludes,  but  “we  have  as  good  a 
chance  of  beating  it  as  we’ve  had  in  the 
last  couple  of  years.  We’ll  face  some 
cuts,  but  not  the  drastic  meat-ax  cuts 
the  administration  will  propose.” 
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THOMAS  J.  MILLEMAN,  coordinator  of  electronics  technology,  displays 
one  of  five  new  digital  multimeter  modules  received  through  recent  cor- 
1  porate  product  grants. 


j  Business  grants  add 
to  learning  atmosphere 


By  MIKE  JACKSON 

Until  recently,  company  product  gifts 
accounted  for  such  a  small  percentage 
of  U.S.  corporations’  charitable  contri¬ 
butions  to  college  education  that  the 
Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education 
virtually  didn’t  keep  track  of  these 
?  donations. 

But  every  year  after  1981,  gifts  of 
company  products  have  been  more 
substantial.  The  gifts,  totaling  more 
than  $100  million  annually,  account  for 
more  than  10  percent  of  what 
companies  give  to  colleges,  making 
these  products  a  strong  part  of 
corporate  charitable  contributions. 

COMPUTER  MANUFACTURERS 
contribute  the  most  toward  colleges, 
but  other  product  makers  also  donate 
generously. 

“Last  year,  our  firm  gave  $13.9 
million  worth  of  its  products  to  430 
schools,”  said  Gene  Steele,  manager  of 
contribution  programs  at  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co. 


The  main  reason  for  the  huge 
increase  in  gifts  of  products  and 
equipment  is  a  change  in  the  tax  code, 
passed  in  1981,  that  allows  companies 
to  take  an  “enhanced”  tax  deduction 
for  gifts  of  new  equipment  and  products 
to  colleges  and  universities. 

Such  a  deduction  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  company  to  “make”  money  by 
giving  its  products  away.  By  making 
charitable  contributions,  a  company  is 
allowed  to  give  more  at  the  same 
after-tax  cost  to  itself. 

“THE  INCREASE  IN  equipment¬ 
giving  can  definitely  be  attributed  to 
the  change  in  the  tax  code,”  said  John 
Grenzebach,  a  Chicago-based  fund-rais¬ 
ing  consultant  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Association  of  Fund-raising 
Counsel.  “Some  great  gifts  have  gone 
to  colleges  and  universities  as  a  result.” 

Before  1969,  a  manufacturer  could 
give  its  products  to  colleges  and  claim  a 
tax  deducation  based  on  the  fair  market 
Please  turn  to  page  4 


Student  trustee 
to  be  chosen  soon 

By  STEVE  SAVAGLIO 

The  election  for  the  position  of  student  trustee  is  scheduled  for  March  5  and 

6. 

The  individual  elected  will  assume  office  April  10. 

Petitions  will  be  available  for  the  position  through  Feb.  15  in  the  student 
activities  office,  SRC  1017. 

“Student  trustees  participate  in  board  of  trustee  meetings  the  second 
Wednesday  of  every  month,”  said  Lucile  Friedli,  director  of  student  activities. 
“They  also  take  part  in  workshops  for  special  departments,  and  may  attend  any 
CD  board  of  trustee  meetings.” 

To  qualify  for  the  position,  one  must  have  at  least  eight  credit  hours  per 
quarter,  live  in  district  502  and  be  in  good  standing  with  the  school. 

“BECOMING  TRUSTEE  WOULD  be  a  good  experience  for  those  interested 
in  government,”  said  Freidli.  “Since  it  is  a  political  office,  one  can  get  a  good 
insight  into  the  inner  workings  of  the  school  as  well  as  voice  an  opinion  for  the 
students  to  the  board  of  trustees.” 

At  each  board  meeting,  all  constituencies  are  represented,  including  students, 
faculty  and  board  members.  Each  different  faction  has  a  chance  to  voice  its 
concerns. 

“One  of  the  main  responsibilities  of  the  trustee  is  a  willingness  to  give  a  time 
commitment,”  said  Freidli.  “You’ll  only  get  out  of  it  what  you  put  in.  It  is  also 
important  to  be  aware  of  student  opinion.” 

Anyone  interested  in  the  position  of  student  trustee  may  file  a  petition  with 
Freidli  in  the  student  activities  office. 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


WTTW  seeks  volunteers 

WTTW  is  seeking  the  participation 
of  students,  staff  and  service  groups  in 
the  March  on-air  subscription  drive 
days  or  evenings  from  Friday,  March  8 
to  Sunday,  March  24,  to  answer  phones 
and  record  viewer  subscriptions  at  the 
station’s  studios  at  5400  N.  St.  Louis. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
583-5000,  ext.  219. 

Plays  needed 

New  American  plays  for  the  1985 
Charles  H.  Sergei  drama  prize  contest 
are  now  being  accepted  by  the 
University  of  Chicago’s  Court  Theater. 

The  deadline  is  June  1. 

The  competition  is  aimed  at  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  writing  of  new  American  plays: 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
gifted  American  dramatists. 

The  prize  carries  a  $1,500  cash  award. 
The  winner  will  be  announced  Dec.  1. 

Entries  may  be  sent  to  Court 
Theater,  5706  S.  University  Ave., 
Chicago,  60637. 

Dual  careers 


“Dual  Careers  —  an  Issue  for  the 
Modern  Family,”  will  be  discussed  by 
Robert  Bollendorf,  a  psychologist,  and 
Marsha  Bollendorf,  marriage  and 
family  therapist,  as  part  of  the  New 
Life  Information  Series  sponsored  by 
the  college’s  Focus  on  Women  program 
at  noon  Thursday,  Feb.  21  in  SRC  1030. 

Travel  talk 

John  Ade,  a  member  of  the  Earth 
Science  Club  of  Northern  Illinois,  will 
show  motion  pictures  of  his  trip  to 
China  and  Hong  Kong  last  October 
when  he  addresses  the  group  Friday, 
Feb.  8  at  8  p.m.  in  SRC  1024A. 


Save  the  statue 

A  fashion  and  hair  style  show  to  help 
“save  the  Statue  of  Liberty”  is 
scheduled  for  7  p.m.  March  18  in  SRC 
1024A. 

Russia  a  threat? 

The  question  of  whether  Russia  poses 
a  threat  to  the  United  States  will  be 
examined  by  David  Eldridge,  CD 
geography  instructor,  when  he  speaks 
on  “Russia  —  Menace  or  Myth?” 
Thursday,  Feb.  14  at  7:30  p.m.  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Friends  of 
the  Lisle  Library. 


FACULTY  SENATE  ELECTION 

The  Faculty  Senate  election  will  be  held  March  6.  Persons  seeking  nomination  for 
chairperson-elect,  secretary-treasurer  and  senators  should  file  a  nominating  petition  with  the 
Election  Committee  prior  to  Feb.  19.  Petitions  should  be  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  faculty  constitution  (V.B.  1  and  V.B.  2).  - 

I.  NOMINATIONS 

A.  There  is  NO  official  form  to  use.  For  the  positions  of  Senator,  simply  list  your  name, 
office  sought,  term  and  obtain  signatures  of  at  least  five  percent  of  the  full-time  faculty 
assigned  to  the  election  unit.  (See  below.)  For  the  positions  of  Chairperson  Elect  and  Secre¬ 
tary/Treasurer  a  minimum  of  12  signatures  will  be  required.  (Five  percent  of  full-time 
faculty.) 

B.  Send  your  petition  to  any  member  of  the  Elections  Committee  to  be  received  by  Tues¬ 
day,  Feb.  19, 1985. 

C.  If  no  person  indicates  interest  in  a  particular  office,  the  Nominations  Committee  will 
seek  to  encourage  at  least  one  faculty  member  to  turn  in  a  valid  nominating  petition  to  the 
Elections  Committee  by  Tuesday,  Feb.  19, 1985. 

n.  ELECTIONS 

A.  Elections  will  be  held  for  the  office  of  Chair-Elect,  Secretary/Treasurer,  and  the 
required  number  of  Senators  as  specified  below. 

B.  Voting  will  take  place  in  the  lounge  area  of  A2084  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
March  6, 1985. 

C.  Absentee  ballots  for  all  positions  will  be  available  from  each  member  of  the  Elections 
Committee  beginning  Wednesday,  Feb.  27  through  March  5.  Absentee  ballots  may  be  used 
by  all  faculty  members  who  are  unable  to  be  in  the  IC  Building  on  March  6, 1985. 

D.  The  committee  would  welcome  any  faculty  members  who  could  spend  an  hour  or  two 
assisting  in  the  voting  sign-in  and  count  anytime  between  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  on  March  6. 
Please  call  Vince  Pelletier  at  ext.  2108. 


ELECTION  UNITS 

NUMBER  TO 
BE  ELECTED'5 

LENGTH  OF  TERM 

SIGNATURES 

NEEDED 

Chair-Elect 

1 

1  year 

12 

Secretary /Treasurer 

1 

1  year 

12 

Humanities 

1 

2  years 

2 

Communications 

1 

2  years 

.  2 

Social  &  Behavioral  Sci. 

1 

2  years 

2 

Natural  Sciences 

1 

2  years 

2 

Physical  Education 

1 

2  years 

2  ■ 

Open  College 

1 

2  years 

2 

Health  &  Public  Services 

1 

2  years 

2 

Business  &  Services 

1 

2  years 

2 

Counseling 

1 

2  years 

2 

REGISTER  WITH 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

It’s  quick.  It’s  easy. 

And  it’s  the  law. 


Presented  as  a  Public  Service  Announcement 


Student  trustee  election  timetable 

Friday,  Feb.  1 

Public  notice  in  the  Courier  of  petitions  available  for  the  position  from  today 
throughaFeb.  15. 

Today  through  Friday,  Feb.  15 

Petitions  available  in  the  student  activities  office,  SRC  1019,  from8’:30  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  (Campaign  literature  may  be  posted  by  student  activities  upon 
verification  of  candidacy.)  ' 

Monday,  Feb.  11 

First  day  to  file  petitions  with  the  student  activities  office,  A  2059,  between 
8:30  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  J9 

Last  day  to  file  petitions  with  the  student  activities  office,  SRC  1019. 
Deadline  —  noon. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  20 

Announcement  of  official  candidates.  Courier  will  take  pictures  and  interview 
candidates  in  SRC  1024  between  noon  and  2  p.m.  Candidates  will  present 
official  statements. 

Friday,  Feb.  22 

Last  day  to  withdraw  as  a  candidate.  An  official  withdrawal  form  must  be 
filed  in  the  student  activities  office,  SRC  1019,  by  noon. 

Friday,  March  1 

Notice  in  Courier  of  election  times  and  polling  place. 

Monday,  March  4 

All  campaign  literature  must  be  down  by  3  p.m.  This  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  student  activities  staff. 

Tuesday,  March  5  and  Wednesday,  March  6 

Election  Days  —  polling  place  will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m.  until  1:30  p.m.  and 
from  6:30  p.m.  until  8:30  p.m.  in  front  of  SRC  cafeteria. 

Friday,  March  8 

Election  results  posted. 

Wednesday,  April  10 

Student  trustee  officially  assumes  office. 

ft************************************* 

Yes,  you  too  can  enjoy  the 
fast-paced  life  of  a  Courier 
sports  reporter! 

All  you  have  to  do  is  get  up 
right  now  and  walk  down  to  the 
Courier  office  in  SRC  1022 
(right  behind  the  recreation 
area). 

It  may  be  the  best  decision 
of  your  life. 
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New  phone  card 
to  aid  callers 

By  HOLLY  SCHULLO 

Students  can  now  reverse  phone 
charges  to  bill  their  home  phones  by 
obtaining  a  free  restricted  calling  card 
from  Illinois  Bell. 

The  card  allows  the  student  to  phone 
someone  at  his  home  and  automatically 
reverse  the  charges  by  using  a  14-digit 
number.  ' 

“A  restricted  calling  card  can 
transfer  the  cost  of  calling  home  from  a 
student  to  a  parent,”  said  Larry 
Beaver,  Illinois  Bell  product  manager, 

“It  also  makes  calling  home  faster  and 
more  convenient,  which  makes  everyone 
happy.” 

THE  CARD  ALSO  benefits  students 
and  others  who  make  collect  calls  to  the 
same  number  regularly,  said  Beaver. 

“Surcharge  is  incurred  by  anyone 
who  accepts  the  charges  on  a  college 
call,"  Beaver  said.  “This  means  that  a 
student  who  calls  home  collect  could 
use  the  card  to  reduce  his  parents’ 
phone  bill.” 

A  student  calling  from  an  Illinois 
University  of  Chicago  could  save  about 
50  cents.  The  savings  are  greater, 
depending  on  the  calling  area. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the 
card  may  ask  a  parent  or  other  Illinois 
Bell  patron  to  apply  for  the  card,  whose 
sole  restriction  is  that  calls  can  only  be 
made  to  the  home  number  of  the 
customer  to  whom  the  card  is  issued. 

“A  student  who  obtains  a  card  from 
a  parent  should  not  give  the  code 
number  to  anyone  else,”  Beaver  said. 

“Our  major  concern  is  that  only  those 
people  authorized  to  use  the  service  be 
allowed  to  do  so.” 


No  one  faces  cancer  alone. 
Call  us. 


\ 
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Jan.  24 

While  driving  a  Massey  Ferguson  tractor,  a  CD 
employee  forgot  to  lower  the  equipment’s  "bucket” 
before  steering  the  vehicle  into  the  underground  loading 
dock  on  the  north  side  of  the  SRC.  The  bucket  became 
wedged  between  two  ceiling  lights,  causing  the  tractor  to 
grind  to  a  halt.  No  damage  was  reported  to  the  lights 
and  the  tractor  and  driver  were  later  "unfastened”  from 
the  building. 

Jan.  20 

Joe  Comeau,  student  activities  manager,  reported  the 
door  of  SRC  1020  was  left  unlocked.  He  noted  an 
electrical  pipe  and  a  gallon  of  glass  cleaner  in  the  room. 
Public  safety  determined  that  a  mix-up  in  the  issuing  of 
keys  to  that  room  had  occurred  and  someone  without 
authority  had  acquired  them. 

Jan.  18. 

The  door  of  SRC  1019  was  discovered  unlocked, 
by  Joe  Comeau,  student  activities  manager,  but  public 
safety  advised  that  nothing  had  been  removed  from  the 
room. 

Jan.  17 

A  CD  student  reported  $197  worth  of  books  and  video 


tapes  stolen  from  his  car  while  it  was  parked  at  the 
Chicago  Ridge  Shopping  Center.  Public  safety  reminded 
the  student  that  the  crime  was  ndt  committed  at  CD  and 
advised  him  to  contact  the  Chicago  Ridge  police. 

Jan.  17 

Mark  Jensen  reported  his  books  and  racquetball 
equipment  missing  after  he  had  been  playing 
racquetball  in  the  PE  Center.  The  total  value  of  the 
items  was  set  at  $81. 

Jan.  16 

When  returning  to  her  car  in  lot  #2,  Shelley  Miller 
found  the  seat  covers  of  the  vehicle’s  front  seat 
stolen.  Also  missing  was  a  digital  clock.  The  value  of  all 
items  is  estimated  at  $70.  A  wire  coat  hanger  is  believed 
to  have  been  used  to  open  the  door. 

Nov.  27 

A  CD  student  reported  more  than  $450  damage  to  her 
car.  Someone  had  jumped  up  and  down  on  the  hood, 
denting  it  badly,-  the  left  side  mirror  had  been  pulled  off 
and  the  right  front  door  lock  was  mangled.  The  student 
surmised  that  the  offender  could  have  been  her 
ex-boyfriend  who  had  a  “violent  temper.”  No  witnesses 
actually  saw  the  offense. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 


Come  to 
Dance 


the  Valentine’s  Day 


Bring  a  date  or  meet  that  special 
someone.  Included  in  the  nightly  line¬ 
up  are  a  Naperville  Top  40  dance- 
oriented  rock  band  —  The  Kaotics,  a. 
D.J.  with  a  special  "mystery  dance", 
and  for  all  you  hams  here  at  C.O.D.,  a 
lip-sync  contest!  Join  the  Student 
Activities  Program  Board,  Student 
Government  and  the  cheerleaders 
and  poms  for  a  night  of  guaranteed 
fun. 


Where:  Campus  Center,  Building  K 
When:  Friday,  Feb.  15,  1985 
Time:  8  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 

Price:  General  Admission,  $2  at  the  door 


A  ttend  Thursdays  A  live 

A  series  of  live  events 
happening  on  Thursdays  — 
the  entertainment  varies 
weekly.  On  Feb.  7,  “The  Great 
Chezadyfs  World  of  Illusion,” 
will  be  featured  in  the  lower 
level  of  the  SRC  from 
11:45  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 


Free  Videos 

This  week’s  free  movie  will  be  “The  Blues  Brothers 
playing  Feb.  -4,  6,  and  8  at  10  a.m.  in  the  lower  level  of  the 
SRC. 


Free  Movies 


Sign  up  for  the  lip-sync  contest  in  the  \  Student  Activities  Office. 


A  family  Film  Festival  presented  Sunday,  Feb.  17  at  2 
p.m.,  room  102lf  of  the  SRC.  The  movies  featured :  “The 
Red  Balloon ”  &  “Rikki-Tikki-Tavi  ” 


Entries  are\limited  —  Deadline,  Feb.  8. 


Continued  from  page  1 

value.  At  that  time,  many  companies 
made  donations,  but  Congress  was 
concerned  that  such  firms  might  abuse 
that  provision  and  have  their  savings  in 
taxes  rise  above  their  manufacturing 
costs. 

In  1976,  legislators  passed  a  law 
limiting  such  deductions  to  the 
manufacturing  cost  of  an  item.  That 
was  almost  the  end  of  gift  donations. 
Also,  an  exception  was  made  for 
certain  gifts  to  organizations  that  cared 
for  the  ill  and  needy,  allowing  a 
company  to  increase  its  charitable 
contributions  six  of-  sevenfold  — 
depending  on  its  manufacturing  costs 
—  without  increasing  its  own  after-tax 
cost. 

THEN  IN  1982,  the  CFAE  asked 
corporations  about  their  gifts  of 
equipment,  and  some  500  companies 
said  that,  of  their  $1.2  billion  in  gifts  to 
education,  $131  million  had  been  in 
equipment  and  products. 

The  1983  survey  is  still  being 
analyzed,  but  Hayden  Smith,  senior 
vice-president  of  the  CFAE,  said  that 
gifts  of  equipment  would  account  for  no 
less  a  part  of  the  total  than  they  did  in 
1982,  and  that  gifts  of  equipment  were 
increasing  at  a  higher  rate  than  gifts  of 
cash. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  CFAE 
discovered  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
companies  give  away  products  and  the 
vast  majority  donated  amounts'  in  the 
$5,000  or  $10,000  range.  The  surveys 
are  confidential,  but  Smith  said  that 
four  of  the  top  10  corporate  supporters 
of  higher  education  make  substantial 
donations. 

CD  recently  was  presented  with  five 
digital  multimeters  valued  at  $3,450. 

THIS  EQUIPMENT  WILL  be  used 
in  the  hi  tech  lab  by  students  in  three 
new  programs. 

Each  of  the  five  DM’s  cost  about 
$700  and  make  up  part  of  equipment 
needed  to  complete  a  work  station. 

“The  equipment  will  stand  up  to  a  lot 
of  student  abuse  and  is  well  made,” 
said  James  McCord,  associate  dean  of 


All  we  can 
tell  you  is  that 
men  who 
don’t  smoke 
live  about 
6  years  longer 
than  men  who 
do  smoke. 

If  you  want  someone 
to  help  you  stop  smoking 
cigarettes,  contact  your 
American  Cancer  Society. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY " 


If  you  think 
you’re  paying 
more  than  you 
need  to  for  car 
insurance... 


Paul  E.  Schuwerk 

1329 N.  Main 
Wheaton,  III.  60187 


Slate  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company 

665-3135  Home  Office 

Bloomington.  Illinois 


STAT!  FARM 


technology.  “Since  this  is  major 
electronic  manufacturing  equipment, 
our  students  will  leam  on  what  is  used 
in  industry.” 

CD  staff  members  who  need  equip¬ 
ment  must  fill  out  a  donated  asset 
registration. 

THE  FORM  IS  filled  out  after  an 
agreement  is  reached  between  the  donee 
and  the  contributing  company. 

CD  has  never  received  a  steady 
stream  of  donations  from  any  one 
company  or  corporation,  but  the  college 
has  been  given  a  wide  variety  of  gifts 
from  several  sources. 

Besides  the  five  DMs,  CD  has 
also  acquired  typesetting  units,  a 
photo  processor,  and  supplies  for  the 
graphic  arts  classes,  valued  at  $25,000, 
media  technology  equipment  valued  at 
$42,074  and  a  complete  stand-alone 
computer  graphics  system  worth 
$175,000. 

Any  dollar  value  noted  represents  an 
amount  established  by  contributors. 
CD  does  not  appraise  donated  items. 
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Then  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  our  undergraduate  officer 
commissioning  program.  You  could  start  planning  on  a  career 
like  the  men  in  this  ad  have.  And  also  have  some  great 
advantages  like 

■  Earning  $100  a  month  during  the  school  year 

■  As  a  freshman  or  sophomore, 
you  could  complete  your  basic  train¬ 
ing  during  two  six-week  summer 
sessions  and  earn  more  than  $1100 
during  each  session 


Want  to  move 
upquickly? 


■  Juniors  earn  more  than  $1900  during  one  ten-week 
summer  session 

■  You  can  take  free  civilian  flying  lessons 

■  You’re  commissioned  upon  graduation 

If  you’re  looking  to  move  up  quickly,  look  into  the  Marine  Corps 
undergraduate  officer  commission¬ 
ing  program.  You  could 

W2k  looking  for  a  few good  men. 


For  more  information,  call  the  Marines  collect  at 
312-353-9629  or  visit  them  at  209  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Suite  80h  in  Chicago . 
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Authority  up  for  vote 

A  bill  is  before  the  California  State 
Legislature,  that  if  successfully  passed, 
could  cost  the  University  of  California 
Board  of  Regents  authority  over  re;  ; \.g 
student  fees. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  fees  paid  by  professional 
and  graduate  students  as  well  as  limit 
tuition  fee  increases  to  10  percent  per 
year. 

This  would  be  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  university  that  the  state 
legislature  would  supercede  the  board 
in  setting  tuition  levels. 


How  to  live 

with  someone 
who’s  living 
with  cancer. 

Learning  to  live  with 
cancer  is  no  easy  task.  Learning 
to  live  with  someone  else’s 
cancer  can  be  even  more 
difficult. 

Nobody  knows  better  than 
we  do  how  much  help  and 
understanding  is  needed.  That’s 
why  our  service  and 
rehabilitation  programs 
emphasize  the  whole  family,  not 
just  the  cancer  patient. 

We  run  local  programs  with 
volunteers  who  are  recovered 
cancer  patients,  or  whose  lives 
have  been  touched  by  family 
members  or  friends  with  cancer. 
That’s  what  makes  us  one  of  the 
largest,  best-motivated  and  most 
caring  of  any  health  organization 
in  the  country. 

Among  our  regular  services 
we  provide  information  and 
guidance  to  patients  and  families, 
transport  patients  to  and  from 
treatment,  supply  home  care 
items  and  assist  patients  in  their 
return  to  everyday  life. 

Life  is  what  concerns  us. 

The  life  of  cancer  patients.  The 
lives  of  their  families.  So  you 
can  see  we  are  even  more  than 
the  research  organization  we  are 
so  well  known  to  be. 

No  one  faces 

cancer  alone. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
?  SOCIETY® 

This  space  contributed  as  a  public  service. 


ft  doesn't  take  a 
genius  to  knew 


Courier 

classifieds 


get  results. 


Education  wins 

The  basketball  season  ended  20 
games  short  at  Tougaloo  College  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  this  year  when  nine  of 
the  team’s  12  players  were  declared 
academically  ineligible  to  play.. 

James  Coleman,  athletic  director, 
complied  with  the  action,  explaining 
that,  “The  attitude  of  our  administra¬ 
tion  is  that  Tougaloo  is  an  academic 
institution  first.” 

Singles  plan  more 

Single  women  are  more  frequent 
consumers  of  family  planning  services 
reports  a  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  survey.  Single  women  aver¬ 
age  1,227  visits  to  clinics  per  1,000 
women  compared  to  1,020  visits  per 
1,000  married  women. 

Boogie-woogie  prof 

By  day  Marrell  J.  McNeal  is  a 
professor  in  the  department  of  market¬ 
ing  and  transportation  at  Alabama’s 
Auburn  University,  but  by  night  he  is  a 
rocker  from  way  back. 

A  multi-instrumentalist,  he  plays  the 
guitar,  trombone,  bass,  piano,  and 
sings.  His  first  serious  involvement 
with  music  was  at  age  13  when  he 
played  guitar  for  a  rock  band. 

McNeal  also  played  with  a  contem- 


Driving  Packs 

Without  Transportati 
Quad  Occupancy 


Full  Package 

With  Transportation 
Six  Per  Room 


Full  Package 

With  Transportation 
Quad  Occupancy 


1**109 

**m 

**189 


Ft  Lauderdale  packages  also  available  $199.00 


March  22  -  31. 1985 


To  Sign  Up  Stop  At 
Carlos  Murphy’s 
1461  Butterfield  Road 
Downers  Grove 
Talk  to  Suzanne  1 1  AM-6  PM 


porary  Christian  group  who  recorded  an 
album  back  in  the  late  70s. 

He  hedges  about  a  career  in  music, 
but  there  are  tentative  plans  for  live 
appearances  and  a  recording  session  in 
the  near  future. 

Cyanide  bill  debated 

The  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara  legislative  council  has  recently 
considered  and  tabled  a  bill  that  would 
call  for  the  stockpiling  of  cyanide 
tablets  and  transportation  to  ground* 
zero  sites  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war. 

The  council  did  approve  a  proposal 


for  a  Nuclear  Awareness  Week,  which 
would  include  films,  speakers  and  a 
die-in  rally  consisting  of  a  10-minute 
interval  during  which  a  simulated  mass 
death  caused  by  a  nuclear  explosion  will 
be  staged. 

Library  flash 

The  Auburn  University  newspaper 
reported  that  university  police  are 
looking  for  a  man  who  exposed  himself 
to  a  female  student  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  R.B.  Draughon  Library. 

She  gave  a  detailed  description  and  is 
ready  to  press  charges  for  public 
lewdness. 


YOUR  TRIP  INCLUDES: 

•  Round  trip  . motor  coach  transportation  via  luxury 
highway  coaches  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving 
Friday.  March  22,  1985.  Unlike  others,  we  use  the 
newest  style  buses  available. 

•  Seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  exciting  and  well 
known  Plaza  Hotel,  located  at  600  North  Atlantic 
Avenue  (next  door  to  the  Whitehall  Inn)  or  the  Carnival 
Inn,  located  at  930  North  Atlantic  Avenue  (only  3 
blocks  away)  in  Daytona  Beach.  These  are  deluxe 
oceanfront  hotels  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
strip.  The  hotels  have  a  great  pool  and  party  deck,  a 
bar,  coffee  shop,  gift  shop,  air  conditioning,  and  color 

•  Pool  deck  parties  everyday,  plus  contests  and  activi¬ 
ties.  all  to  meet  people  and  have  a  great  time.  . 

•  Optional  excursions  available  to  Disney  World,  Epcot, 
Hawaiian  luau's,  party  boats,  and  other  attractions. 

•  An  entire  list  of  bar  and  restaurant  discounts  for  you 
to  use  every  day  to  save  money  at  places  you  would 
go  anyway. 

•  The  services  of  full  time  travel  representatives  avail¬ 
able  daily  to  throw  parties  and  take  good  care  of  you. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 


Arrangements  by 

ECHO  TRAVEL.  INC. 


By  NANCY  LLOYD 


presents 


SPRING  BREAK  -DAYTONA  BEACH 


•k 

Best  Hotel  - 
Guaranteed 

You  know  where  you  will 
be  staying  on  this  trip 

(with  other  trips??) 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  TO  INSURE  YOU  THE  BEST  SPRING  BREAK! 


Best  Location 
in  Daytona 

Don't  let  a  poor  location  ruin 
your  trip  (the  Daytona 
strip  is  23  miles  long!) 


Crawling  Distance 
from  Everything 

The  top  bars,  restaurants, 
expos  and  tree  concerts 

(not  a  taxi  ride  away, 
like  other  trips) 


Top  of  the  Line 
Luxury  Coaches 

For  the  most  comfortable 
party  trip  to  Florida. 


Pool  Deck  Parties 
Every  Day 

The  hottest,  biggest  parties 
in  Daytona  Beachl 


Every  Spring  Break,  This  Is  Daytona’s  Biggest  Trip! 


You  might  find  a  cheaper  trip, 
but  why  risk  your  Spring  Break  cash 
on  a  cheap  imitationl! 


6 — February  1, 1985 


i  editor  Chris  Aiello,  contributing  editor 


Freedom  of  press  lives 

nm. _ _  • _  i.  .  .  " 


•nhe  ■*Ury  verdict  in  Israeli  Defense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon’s  $50 

million  libel  suit  against  Time  magazine  is  a  blessing  for  the  American 
pubbc  and  a  warning  to  this  country’s  mass  media. 

The  Tune  article  in  question  accused  Sharon  of  conspiring  with 

halangist  forces  to  kill  Palestinian  civilians  in  Lebanon,  resulting  in  a 
1982  massacre. 

The  jury  made  three  rulings,  all  of  which  we  compliment. 

First,  jurors  had  to  rule  on  the  article’s  defamatory  substance.  Guilty.  In 
essence,  the  jury  simple  stated  that  Time’s  report  relieved  Sharon  of  some 
or  all  of  his  fame  or  prestige. 

The  accuracy  of  Time’s  account  was  next.  Guilty  again,  though  we  must 
note  that  only  one  paragraph  was  declared  false. 

Finally,  the  jury  had  to  decide  whether  the  magazine’s  article  was 
published  with  a  wreckless  disregard  for  the  truth. 

Not  guilty.  However,  the  jury  issued  a  statement  along  with  its 
conclusion  that  Time  employees  “acted  negligently  and  carelessly.  .  .” 

A  judgment  of  guilt  in  the  past  would  have  been  sufficient  for  Sharon  to 
receive  monetary  damanges,  but  a  landmark  decision  in  March,  1964, 

known  as  Sullivan  v.  New  York  Times,  set  a  third  requisite  for 
compensation. 

In  December,  1955,  Rose  Parks,  a  black  woman,  sat  on  a  Birmingham 
bus  just  behind  the  section  then  reserved  for  whites.  Parks  was  ordered  to 
vacate  her  seat  as  a  surplus  of  whites  boarded.  She  refused  and  was  sum¬ 
marily  arrested. 

Later,  the  black  community,  including  Parks  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  boycotted  the  busses. 


This  effort  was  the  start  of  the  non-violent  movement  in  the  South. 

Later,  the  Supreme  Court  stepped  in,  ruling  bus  segregation  illegal. 

Blood  spilled  in  1963,  when  Medgar  Evers,  a  civil  rights  activist,  was 
murdered  in  the  doorway  of  his  Jackson,  Miss.,  home.  And  in  1964  three 
young  civil  rights  workers  were  murdered  in  Philadelphia,  Miss. 

The  mass  media  sent  its  troops  into  the  South  to  report  on  the  tensions, 
describing  the  fire  hoses,  cattle  prods,  clubs  and  police  dogs  used  against 
blacks  in  Alabama. 

Many  persons  outside  the  South  felt  a  catastrophe  in  the  making,  and  in 
1963,  President  Kennedy  declared  black  civil  rights  to  be  a  question  of 
morality. 

In  that  same  year,  after  four  young  girls  attending  Sunday  school  died 
in  an  explosion  at  the  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Birmingham, 
the  media  increased  its  coverage. 

Law  enforcement  officials  were  depicted  as  defiant  of  their  own  laws, 
public  officials  as  blatantly  racist. 

These  officials  were  claiming  millions  of  dollars  in  damages,  contending 
that  the  various  media  had  defamed  them. 

L.B.  Sullivan,  Montgomery  police  commissioner,  was  inferred  to  be  a 
part  of  a  group  of  officials  who,  according  to  an  advertisement  —  not  an 
article  —  were  terrorizing  blacks  in  their  jurisdiction. 

The  local  and  state  courts  awarded  Sullivan  $500,000,  though  he  wasn’t 
directly  n aimed  in  the  advertisement. 

The  New  York  Times  appealed,  and  in  1965  the  Supreme  Court 
overturned  the  lower  court’s  decision,  setting  the  precedent  of  “actual 
malice”  as  a  qualifier  to  any  compensation. 

Under  this  guideline,  any  public  official  suing  for  libel  had  the. burden  of 
proving  that  a  story  that  defamed  him  or  her  was  printed  with  “wreckless 
disregard”  for  the  truth. 

The  Supreme  Court  thus  gave  journalists  the  green  light  to  publish  false 
stories,  so  long  as  the  journalists  were  unaware  of  their  malice.  In  other 
words,  journalists  had  a  wider  range  with  which  to  prod  public  officials 
about  their  personal  lives  as  well  as  the  decisions  they  make  that  affect  the 
public. 

Without  such  a  guide,  the  press  would  be  handicapped,  incapable  of 
delving  into  issues  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  informed  about. 

The  Sharon  case  is  a  striking  example  of  how  well  this  system  works. 

The  jury  gave  Time  a  deservedly  harsh  whip  across  the  butt  by 
calling  its  account  as  false  and  unprofessional,  but  it  held  aloft  other 
members  of  the  media. 

We  thank  the  jury  for  allowing  the  American  public  a  cherished 
freedom. 


Commentary 

Trained  vigilantes  are 
society's  finest  defenders 

By  G.I.  HUBER 


After  serious  and  careful  deliberation 
on  the  subject  of  vigilante  shootings,  I 
have  concluded  the  only  sane  way  to 
deal  with  this  problem  is  by  training 
the  public. 

As  crime  grows  worse,  with  corrup¬ 
tion  extending  into  the  highest  levels  of 
government,  one  may  be  forced  to  rely 
on  American  ingenuity  and  protection 
of  home  and  property  would  revert  back 
to  the  people,  such  as  in  earlier  Ameri¬ 
can  days  when  gun  toting  was  common¬ 
place. 

THE  BEST  WAY  to  accomplish  this 
would,  of  course,  be  with  NRA  training 
and  computer  classes  for  pre-school 
children. 

By  high  school  age,  students  would 
not  only  be  able  to  read,  write  and  do 
arithmetic,  but  would  also  be  able  to 
fend  off  attacks  from  would-be 
muggers,  and  shoot  accurately  and 
quickly  as  situations  arose  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  families. 

On  the  collegiate  level,  the  best  way 
to  handle  this  subject  would  be  to  offer 
courses  such  as  Vigilante  Justice  100, 
101,  102  and  so  on. 

Such  an  academic  offering  would  be 
an  accredited  course  with  classroom 
and  lab  time.  Fees  charged  would  be 
negligible  for  the  lab,  with  rounds 
for  the  weapons  being  the  major 
cost.  Students  could  also  bring  weapons 
from  home. 


Training  in  the  labs  could  consist 
mainly  of  inner-city-type  fighting,  and 
could  be  copied  from  army  manuals  at 
little  cost.  The  targets  used  could  be 
different  characters  imprinted  on 
pop-out  targets,  and  as  the  student 
preceded  through  the  course,  various 
targets  would  pop  out,  giving  the 
student  time  to  decide  whether  to  fire 
or  not. 

TARGETS  COULD  INCLUDE  var¬ 
ious  muggers  or  robbers,  possibly  a  bag 
lady  or  two,  a  wino,  and  some  of  those 
red-bereted  Guardian  Angels.  Points 
would  be  given  for  correct  hits,  and 
deleted  for  hitting  wrong  targets,  i.e. 
hitting  a  bag  lady  would  delete  one’s 
score  by  x  number  of  points. 

Individuals  not  able  to  meet 
requirements  could  then  be  barred  from 
owning  weapons,  while  those  students 
graduating  could  safely  walk  the 
streets. 

Such  a  system  would  also  enable  the 
student  to  receive  the  proper  paperwork 
in  order  to  legally  own  and  carry  a  gun, 
thereby  dispensing  with  hassels  after  a 
shooting. 

Of  course,  stringent  penalties  would 
have  to  be  imposed  upon  those  who 
choose  -  to  shoot  without  the  proper 
authorization. 

The  importance  of  this  type  of 
training  should  not  be  overlooked; 
something  has  to  be  done  about  crime. 
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JUDY  ROBERTS,  JAZZ  singer/keyboardist,  delighted  by  enthusiastic 
crowd  at  "Thursday’s  Alive"  Jan.  24.  Splice  photo  by  Pat  Timmers 


Jazz  fusion  trio 
worth  repeating 

By  CHRIS  AIELLO 

The  Judy  Roberts  Trio  performed  a  lively  set  of  jazz/pop  fusion  Jan.  24  in  the 
SRC  lounge  as  part  of  “Thursdays  Alive.” 

Bassist  Jim  Cox,  drummer  David  Derge  and  keyboardist/vocahst  Judy  Roberts 
have  performed  and  recorded  together  on  and  off  for  several  years,  but  each 
manages  to  fit  in  personal  projects  when  they  are  not  together. 

COX  PLAYED  BASS  with  Earl  “Fatha”  Hines,  a  world  famous  pianist,  on  a 
major  tour  before  joining  Roberts. 

Aside  from  his  present  association  with  the  trio  Cox  plays  jobbing  dates 
around  Chicago. 

“They’re  usually  weddings  or  private  parties,  said  Cox. 

Derge  teaches  drums  at  the  University  of  Illinois-Circle  Campus,  performs  with 
six  other  bands  and  has  also  played  for  several  television  commercials,  the  latter 

being  a  "lucrative”  business.  .  .  .  „ 

“IF  YOU’VE  SEEN  a  Johnson  and  Johnson’s  commercial  with  a  jet-ski  in  it, 
Derge  noted  with  a  grin,  "then  you’ve  heard  me  play. 

Roberts  himself  is  quite  unique.  She  sold  10,000  copies  of  her  first  album  “Judy 
Roberts  Band”  door  to  door  at  record  stores,  and  the  album  was  eventually  picked 
up  by  Inner  City  Records  in  Chicago. 

All  four  of  Roberts’ records  enjoy  airplay  on  WDCB,  CD’s  radio  station 
according  to  Mark  Ruffin,  one  of  the  station's  disc  jockeys  and  a  close  friend  of 


iberts. 

“I  LOVE  HER  music,”  Ruffin  explained.  _  , 

Roberts  has  been  playing  since  she  was  14.  Her  late  father  played  with  Fletcher 
enderson  and  other  bands  as  a  jazz  guitarist,  Roberts  said. 

“I  iust  naturally  got  into  it,"  she  noted. 

So  much  so  that  Roberts  declined  scholarships  to  Northwestern  and  other 
■eminent  universities  “to  get  my  first  gig  -  to  my  mother  s  disgust. 

Hopefully,  CD’s  student  activities  personnel  will  find  a  means  to  get  Roberts 
rio  back  at  the  college  soon.  Perhaps  in  the  Spring.  Perhaps  »  one  of  the  outdoor 
>enings  in  the  IC  building. 

Hint.  Hint.  Hint. 


Theater  presents 
'Chekov  Evening' 


By  DAVID  HAMILTON 

“All  I  wanted  was  to  say  to  people: 
‘Have  a  look  at  yourselves  and  see  how 
bad  and  dreary  your  lives  are!’  ” 

And  so  the  remark  of  Anton 
Pavlovich  Chekov,  the  great  19th 
century  Russian  playwright,  was 
recorded.  He  was  referring  to  his 
dramas,  of  course. 

But  after  Chekov  made  that  com¬ 
ment,  one  figures  he  must  have  had  his 
later  and  better-known  “tragi-come- 
dies”  in  mind  and  not  “The  Anniver¬ 
sary,”  “The  Harmful  Effects  of 
Tobacco"  and  “The  Boor”  —  three  of 
his  early  farces  to  be  billed  as  “A 
Chekov  Evening”  at  CD’s  Performing 
Arts  Center  in  Building  M  at  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  Feb.  2  and  2  p.m.  Sunday, 
Feb.  3. 

THE  FIRST  TWO  plays  are  short 
one-acts  directed  by  Jack  Weiseman, 
associate  dean  of  humanities  and  liberal 
arts,  while  “The  Boor,”  adapted  into  a 
one-act  opera  by  Dominick  Argento, 
will  be  staged  and  conducted  by  Harold 
Bauer,  instructor  of  music  and 
orchestra. 

For  the  avid  theater  goer,  the  name 
Chekov  brings  to  mind  his  long  somber 
dramas  like '“The  Three  Sisters”  or 
“Uncle  Vanya,”  and  his  characters,  the 
members  of  the  upperclass  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  Russian  society  in  decline, 
convey,  among  other  things,  their 
awareness  of  the  finer  virtues  of  life 
along  with  their  inabilities  to  reach 
them. 

“In  those  plays,  the  characters  hold 
out  hope  for  the  future,  yet  their  own 
situations  are  hopeless  for  them  in  the 
present,”  Weiseman  said.  “There  is  a 
subtext  or  ‘ undermonolog’  that  an  actor 
in  a  play  like  ‘The  Three  Sisters’  must 
try  to  convey  to  the  audience.  While  the 
dialog  and  actions  of  Chekov’s 
characters  might  seem  superficial,  the 
actors  must  show  deep  hidden  feelings 
through  their  characters.” 

Unlike  in  the  “serious”  plays,  the 
three  farces  showing  this  weekend  will 
present  characters  whose  dialog  and 
actions  correspond  very  closely,  said 
Weiseman. 

“THE  ACTION  MOVES  at  a  much 
faster  pace  in  these  plays;  there  will  be 
the  elements  of  farce:  sight  gags, 
gimmicks,”  said  Weiseman.  ‘‘The 
actors  haven’t  much  time  to  develop 
character  because  the  plot  is  the  main 
thing.” 


Early  in  his  writing  career,  Chekov 
liked  to  poke  fun  at  what  he  called  the 
“pretensions”  of  people.  In  “The 
Anniversary,”  a  nervous  bank  presi¬ 
dent  ruminates  for  30  minutes  over  an 
award  he  is  about  to  receive  from  his 
board  of  directors  —  an  award  he 
himself  instigated. 

“The  Harmful  Effects  of  Tobacco”  is 
a  15-minute  monolog  in  which  the 
character  talks  about  everything  else 
except  the  harmful  effects  of  tobacco. 
He  is  both  a  serious  and  funny 
character  who  suffers  from  a  dominat¬ 
ing  wife. 

“In  this  play,”  Weiseman  said, 
“Chekov  mingled  comic  and  tragic 
elements  in  a  way  that  foreshadowed 
his  later  works.” 

“THE  BOOR”  A  good  introduction 
to  opera,  has  as  its  main  characters  a 
widow  who  claims  to  be  in  “mourning 
forever”  and  a  man  —  “a  total  brute” 

—  she  had  no  intention  of  ever  meeting. 
The  two  spar  with  each  other  in  a  battle 
of  wits,  culminating  in  a  surprise 
ending  for  them  both. 

The  45-minute  opera  will  feature 
artists  from  the  local  area  as  well  as 
members  of  the  New  Philharmonic. 

What  is  interesting  about  these  plays 
is  they  represent  a  period  when  Chekov 
was  “feeling”  his  way  as  a  dramatist. 
Although  he  was  not  the  first  to  unify 
the  elements  of  comedy  and  tragedy, 
his  work  had  a  profound  influence  on 
the  modem  theater,  affecting  contem¬ 
porary  playwrights  to  this  day. 

“Harold  Pinter  and  David  Mamet 
owe  a  bit  to  Chekov,”  Weiseman 
asserted.  “Pinter  had  the  idea  that 
people  use  words  to  hide  what  they  feel 

—  to  cover  up.  That  was  an  approach 
to  drawing  out  a  character  Chekov  used 
first.” 

“The  Harmful  Effects  of  Tobacco” 
will  be  presented  again  Feb.  5  to  Feb.  7 
at  7  p.m.  in  the  Studio  Theatre  of 
Building  M,  along  with  "Talking 
With,”  a  play  written  by  Jane  Martin 
and  directed  by  Frank  Tourangeau, 
instructor  of  speech. 

The  cast  of  “Talking  With”  is  a 
collection  of  10  different  women,  each 
alone  op  stage,  each  telling  her  own 
story  to  the  audience.  One  is  recovering 
from  her  mother’s  death;  one  is  living 
in  the  fantasy  world  of  Oz;  one  is 
auditioning  for  a  show;  and  another 
relates  her  experience  as  a  snake 
handler. 


Financial  Fitness: 

We  can  help  you  work  up  to  it. 

No  sweat. 


You  know  how  it  is.  You  work. 
You  make  good  money.  But 
you’re  not  quite  getting  there. 

We  can  help.  With  invest¬ 
ments  to  get  you  where  you 
want  to  be,  insurance  to  protect 
what  you  have,  and  a  financial 
fitness  plan  that  puts  the  whole 
thing  in  perspective. 

It’s  a  better  way  for  you  to 


exercise  your  options  and  get  the 
job  done. 

We’re  the  Century  Companies 
of  America.  And  we  want  what’s 
best  for  you. 

To  get  started  on  your  finan¬ 
cial  fitness  program,  just  check 
your  phone  book  or  contact  us  for 
your  nearest  representative.  We 
put  the  future  to  work  for  you. 
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Movie 

briefs 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 

“The  Falcon  and  the  Snowman”  —  A 
factual  and  exceptionally  intriguing 
account  of  two  rebellious  young  men 
betraying  the  United  States  by  selling 
classified  information  to  the  Russians 
in  1977. 

“Snowman’s”  director,  John  Schle- 
singer  (“Midnight  Cowboy”),  has  a 
superb  knack  for  presenting  dissillu- 
sioned  people  struggling  for  their 
ideals. 

TIMOTHY  HUTTON  ("Ordinary 
People”)  and  Sean  Pean  (“Fast  Times 
at  Ridgemont  High”)  are  outstanding 
as  the  two  loners  disenchanted  with  the 
government  during  the  Watergate 
investigation. 

Chris  (Hutton)  recently  left  the 
priesthood  and  with  the  help  of  an 
overbearing  father  (a  former  F.B.I. 
agent)  lands  a  job  at  a  top-secret 
satellite  reception  station  in  Southern 
California. 

Penn  portrays  Daulton,  a  "cocky” 
cocaine  dealer  determined  to  get  rich  by 
whatever  means  possible. 

The  men  are  former  altar  boys  and 
lifelong  friends  blinded  by  anger. 

HAVING  ACCESS  TO  secret 
government  transmissions  gives  Chris 
the  striking  power  he  craves. 

An  amateurish  plan  is  devised,  with 
Daulton  delivering  the  information  to 
the  Russian  embassy  in  Mexico. 

Unforeseen  circumstances  develop 
and  the  men  begin  to  self-destruct. 

The  intense  acting  and  storyline 
make  for  nailbiting  suspense. 

“SNOWMAN  IS  THE  best  espion¬ 
age  tale  to  sneak  and  slither  on  to  the 
screen  in  years.  ****  Rated  “R” 

"The  Perils  of  Gwendoline”  —  It’s  a 
shame  this  flick  couldn’t  maintain  the 
hilarious  action-adventure  parody  it 
sets  up  in  the  first  twenty  minutes. 

The  opening  minutes  look  like  a 
combination  of  “Raiders  of  the  Lost 
Ark”  and  “Saturday  Night  Live.” 

As  the  film  progresses,  "Gwendo¬ 
line”  turns  into  a  slow-moving  rescue 
story  with  many  of  the  actors  lines 
being  “dubbed”  in  something  like  a  so 
called  “spaghetti  western.”  Eventually 
it  becomes  a  “soft-pom"  parade  with  a 
bunch  of  women  wrestling  each  other  in 
scanty  leather  bikinis. 

THE  STORY  FOLLOWS  a  prim 
schoolteacher  from  London  searching 
for  her  eccentric,  butterfly-loving 
father,  lost  somewhere  in  the  Orient. 

Gwendoline  (Tawny  Kitaen  —  a 
centerfold  for  a  few  magazines  usually 
found  behind  the  counters  at  the  local, 
drugstore)  is  the  naive  wanderer 
befriended  by  the  Captain  (Brent  Huff). 

Together  they  travel  to  the  land  of 


FiIm  Trma 


the  Yik  Yak,  where  men  are  locked  up 
and  women  act  like  crazed  lesbians 
torturing  those  who  yearn  for  hetero¬ 
sexual  relationships  —  yuuck  yeeck! 

'A*  Rated  "R”  and  destined  for  home 
video  rental  in  a  few  weeks. 

“Tomboy”  —  Betsey  Russel  (recent¬ 
ly  seen  in  “Avenging  Angel”  —  a  dud) 
plays  a  macho  female  auto  mechanic  in 
Beverly  Hills  —  of  course. 

Tommy  (Russel)  is  a  fantastic 


1.  What  now  famous  comedian  had  a  very  brief  role  as  the  wine  steward  in 
the  fancy  restaurant  in  the  movie  “Blues  Brothers  ? 

2.  Who  produced  and  directed  the  first  film  version  of  “Frankenstein”  in 

1898?  ^ 

3.  Jennifer  Beals  of  "Flashdance”  fame  made  her  first  screen  appearance  in 
this  movie  which  was  filmed  in  Chicago.  Chris  Makepeace  and  Adam  Baldwin 
9t&lT8(J 

4.  What  movie  was  set  in  the  fictional  country  of  Freedoms? 

6.  Rock  star/actor  Sting  made  his  film  debut  in  this  flick.  Hint:  It  was  not 
“Secret  Policemen’s  Other  Ball,” 

6.  Katherine  Hepburn’s  first  feature  film  role  also  produced  her  first  Uscar 

nomination.  What  is  the  movie's  title? 

7.  Name  the  actors  who  portrayed  the  Scarecrow,  the  Lion  and  the  Tinman 

respectively  in  the  “Wizard  of  Oz”.  Answers  on  page  4 


basketball  player,  can  out-drive  the 
local  boys,  does  “wheelies”  on  her 
motorcycles,  and  puts  a  carburetor 
together  better  than  Mr.  Goodwrench. 
The  character  is  presented  in  a  highly 
unrealistic  fashion  that  insults  the 
viewer’s  intelligence. 

INTO  TOMMY’S  LIFE  comes  a 
“dippy”  and  handsome  race  car  driver 
determined  to  play  with  her  crankcase. 

But  Tommy  is  hesitant  to  “take  the 
plunge”  since  she  is  a  virgin. 

Will  Tommy  give  in?  Will  she  race 
her  homemade  stockcar  at  Daytona? 
Will  she  ever  shower  and  rid  herself  of 
all  that  grease? 

Five  minutes  into  the  film  one 
doesn’t  really  care  and  it  becomes 
obvious  that  Russel  must  have  signed  a 


contract  to  do  a  couple  of  low-budget 
movies  with  the  studio.  'A*  Rated  “R" 
for  ridici^lous. 
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ALL  THAT  WE  see  or  seem  is  but  a  dream 
within  a  dream .  E.A.  POE 


STOP  U.S.  AGGRESSION!  U.S.  OUT  OF 
NICARAGUA. 


C-MAN!  I  m  not  doing  you  anym  ore  favors . 


HEY  HARRY,  Are  you  going  to  buy  another 
round. 


JUST  WHO  ARE  MICK  KAYLER  AND  JIM 
TURANO  ANYWAY?  Find  out  at  the  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Dance,  8  p.m  .  in  the  Campus  Center. 


BOP  TILL  YOU  DROP!  With  Chicago's  rock 
'n'  roll  cheerleaders,  Mick  and  Jim.  8  p.m. 
Feb.  15in  Building  K. 


Cfassifieds 

Word  Processing  Service:  Letters,  resumes, 
term  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  McDermott  at 
790-WORD.  Located  one  m ile  from  campus. 


Le  Mercenaire:  A  monthly  intelligence 
newsletter  designed  for  those  who  must 
stay  ahead  of  fast  changing  world  situ¬ 
ations.  Hard  intelligence  on  terrorism, 
covert  operations  and  Soviet  activities. 
Sample  $2,  one  year  subscription,  $12.  Be 
informed  —  subscribe  today!  Le  Mercenaire, 
Dept.  D,  P.O.  Box  57,  Fredricktown,  MO 


Needed:  Mature  dependable  person  to  care 
for  6-year-old  boy,  7-9 a.m.  daily.  Must  have 
references  and  own  transportation.  Ten 
minutes  from  college.  Please  call  Betty  al 
932-7 1 35,  after  4  p  .m . 


Need  help  finding  funds  for  school?  We  can 
help.  Local  firm  offers  computerized  re¬ 
search  to  match  students  with  funding 
sources  for  which  they  qualify.  Guaranteed 
results.  Roscoe  Guidance  Service.  (312) 
859-7152. 


For  Sale:  Harley-Davidson  "Endoro"  street 
&  dirt  bike.  Runs  good,  needs  battery.  $400 
or  best  offer.  Call  Pat ,  954-91 91 . 


For  Sale:  Disk-Drive  Apple  Compatible, 
Gamma  FD-100,  single  floppy  Disk-Drive, 
$139  each.  Please  call  357-6062. 


HEY  KOZ!  SEND  CID.  IT’S  DRY  HERE!  Typing,  word  processing:  reports,  papers, 
HUBUS  resumes  fast  —reasonable.  JEM  Services! 


SCULL-EEE!  HEE-WHACK!  Let's  have  a 
Gonzo  time  on  Hedgehog  day,  that's  Feb.  1. 
Save  some  of  that  turkey  for  the  pack  rat  or 
at  least  for  the  rat  pack!  Look  forthe  dog  in 
the  moon  tonight.  BUZZER 


LEAH,  You  are  a  breath  of  warm  air.  G.M. 


O.C.  —  The  answer  is  2,153,721;  didn't  I 
tell  you  that  in  the  first  place?  I  would  never 
lie  to  you.  ANSWER  MAN. 


PUNKER,  PUNKER  puddin'  and  pie,  you 
played  with  spikes,  then  fried  your  mind. 


QUEEN  DREAM  —  Don't  tell  me  that  you 
forgot  me  already? 


EDDIE  —  Is  anyone  using  those  tickets? 

MONICA 


REAL  MAN  &  STRAIGHT??  Why  don't  you 
get  together  and  figure  out  new  ways  to  be 
stupid  and  narrow-minded!  PUNKERS 


GSS:  Sam,  No  more  therapeutic  letters  —  I 
promise.  It's  all  right  now,  I’m  O  K.  —  Are 
you??  I  shall  endeavor  to  remain  em patheti¬ 
cally  yours—  CAJ. 


DAVID  LOCH  —  I’d  like  to  get  to  know  you 
better.  Let's  communicate.  Until  next 
week.  .  . 


PUNKERS:  How  many  of  you  homos  are 
there?  I  only  let  my  "real”  friends  call  me 

REAL  MAN!! 


MR.  ALLEN  —  Government  is  merely  some¬ 
thing  we  put  up  with  for  lack  of  a  more 
perfect  means  to  prevent  anarchy.  CJA. 


969-8753. 


Wanted:  Mature  person,  to  care  for  two 
children,  two  or  three  afternoons  a  week. 
References  and  own  transportation  re¬ 
quired.  Five  minutes  from  college.  665-7729. 


For  Sale:  Everett  piano  and  bench;  41-inch 
counsel,  Italian  Provencial  Pecan.  Best 
offer.  Please  call  Marie  at  963-9402. 


Used  books  needed:  donate  your  used 
books  to  AAUW.  Call  469-5451  or  bring  to 
“Care  Realtors,"  646  Roosevelt  Road,  Glen 
Ellyn  or  to  “Quilan  &  Tyson,"  401  W.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Wheaton.  Proceeds  go  to  CD  scholar¬ 
ships  and  national  fellowships. 

Babysitter  needed:  To  care  for  a  3month-old 
baby  girl  part-time  evenings.  References 
and  own  transportation  a  must.  About  ten 
minutes  from  college.  Please  call  Cindy  at 


For  Sale:  Everett  piano  with  bench;  41-inch 
counsel  in  Italian  Provincial  Pecan.  Best 
offer.  Call  Marie  at  963-9878. 


Mature  Persons  needed  to  care  for  young 
children  before  schools  hours  and  after 
Must  have  references  and  own  transporta 
tion.  Ten  minutes  from  college;  good  pay 
Please  call  790-4808after  6p.m. 


Companion  needed  to  read  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  disabled  young  woman  at 
Wheaton  Nursing  Home.  Part-time,  flexible 
hours.  Mrs.  Dolores  Jacklin,  968-1292. 


Needed:  Mature  dependable  person,  pre 
ferably  female,  to  care  for  two  pre-school 
children  on  weekends  and  occasional  week 
nights.  No  salary  but  free  room  &  board 
References  and  own  transportation  a  must 
Only  15  minutes  from  campus.  Please  call 
980-4998. 


THE  ABSTRACT  —  MAN’S  ENEMY,  MAN’S 
LOVE,  MAN’S  CREATION. 


SPRAUL  —  1  always  hated  mind  games.  -469-3259. 

SPLAT 


ELY  —  Remember  that  you  are  not  the  only 
one  that  knows  how  to  carry  a  tune.  I'll  be 
singing  with  you  the  next  time  you  get  up 
on  stage. 


REV.  RON  —  BUGGER  THE  TAX  MAN! 
COLORADO’S  A  GREAT  PLACE  TO  BE! 


WENDY  JEAN  —  You  slimy  sleazp!  You 
said  the  same  thing  to  Ron.  CAR 


“HEY”  STRAIGHT  —  It’s  like  you  exist  and 
you  shouldn't.  TIM  AND  JENNIFER. 


B.J.  Just  to  say  I  miss  you,  baby.  Good 
Luck,  good-bye.  B.S. 


Serious  about  a  career  in  engineering,  computer  science, 
natural  science,  architecture,  design  or  business? 

AFRAID  YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 
TO  GET  YOUR  DEGREE  AT 


We  know  money  concerns  are  important.  So  we'd  iike  you  to  know  more 
about  IIT'S  extensive  financial  aid  programs  for  qualified  students  which 
currently  assist  70%  of  our  student  body. 

Our  students  enjoy  other  NT  advantages  too:  such  as  a  quality  education 
at  a  recognized  research  university;  small  class  sizes  which  mean  close 
interaction  between  student  and  faculty. . .  more  personal  attention; 
cooperative  education  opportunities  and  graduate  placement.  And  most 
of  all,  degree  programs  of  special  repute  in  the  fields  of  engineering, 
architecture  and  design,  business  administration  and  the  sciences. 

To  learn  what  IIT  has  to  offer  you,  give  us  a  call,  Monday  to  Friday,  9  AM 
to  5  PM.  Or  if  you  prefer,  send  the  coupon  below.  Let’s  talk  it  over. 
312/567-3025 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about  IIT.  Please  send  me  information  on  IIT’s 
Undergraduate  Academic  program,  scholarships  and  financial  aid. 


NAME  . 

(Please  print) 
Address . 

Telephone'#  (Day) . 

(Eve) . 


INTENDED 
.  MAJOR _ 


.  Zip - 

Expected  semester  and  year 
of  entry  i _ 


Community  college  now  attending _ 

Send  to:  Art  Shearburn 
Coordinator  of  Transfer  Admissions 
ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Admissions  Office  IIT  Center 
Chicago,  Illinois  60616 
312/567-3025 
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3.  “My  Bodyguard.” 

4.  “Duck  Soup.”  : 
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5.  “Quadrophema.” 

1.  Pee  Wee  Herman,  formerly  Paul 

6.  “Bill  of  Divorcement.” 

Reuben. 

7.  Hay  Bulger,  Bert  Lahr  and  Jack 

2.  Thomas  Bdiaon. 

Haley. 
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Aiello’s  alley 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 


The  other  day,  I  had  lunch  in  CD’s 
cafeteria  with  a  close  friend  of  mine, 
Fred  Penny.  He  was  feeling  kind  of  low 
and  needed  someone  to  talk  to,  so  I 
offered  my  ear. 

“I  don’t  think  I’m  cut  out  for  college 
anymore,”  he  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?  I  thought  you 
were  doing  great.” 

NO,  IT’S  NOT  grades  or  anything 
like  that.  It’s  just  that  I  feel  like  I’ve 
been  in  school  my  entire  life.” 

"Yeah,  I  know  exactly  what  you 
mean.  It  seems  like  I’ll  never 
graduate.” 

After  completely  ignoring  my  com¬ 
ment,  Fred  said,  “I  never  have  any 
money  to  go  out  with.  I’m  always 
studying.  I  haven’t  even  gone  out  on  a 
date  in.  over  a  month,  maybe  two.” 


“SO  WHAT,  WHY  worry  about  it? 
You’ve  got  all  the  time  in  the  world  to 
go  out  with  girls.  It’s  not  like  they’re 
going  to  be  gone  when  you’ve 
graduated.” 

“Yeah,  well  what  do  I  do  in  the 
meantime,  go  celibate?” 

“Hey  man,  those  are  the  sacrifices 
you  have  to  make  —  sacrifices  that  will, 
benefit  you  in  the  future.” 

“Yeah,  well  sacrifices  suck.  You 
know  what  I  did  the  other  day?” 

•  “NO,  STUPID,  WHO  am  I?  The 
swami  of  CD?  How  could  I  possibly 
know  what  you  do?” 

“All  right.  All  Right.  Jesus,  settle 
down.” 

“Huh,  oh,  I’m  sorry.  I’ve  been  a  little 
on  edge;  I  blew  a  history  test 
yesterday.” 

“Yeah,  well,  anyway,  I  was  studying 
last  Saturday  night,  listening  to  the 
radio,  and  I  got  fed  up  with  school.  I 
stood  and  started  dancing  around  and 
singing.” 

“AH,  NOW  I  see  your  true  problem. 
You  have  a  mild  case  of  academic 
insanity.” 

“What?!” 

“It  never  fails;  happens  every  year 
about  this  time.  I’ve  had  it  myself.” 

“WHAT  THE  HELL  are  you  talking 
about?” 


“No  kidding,  Fred,  I  read  an  article 
on  it  a  couple  of  months  ago  in  Psy¬ 
chology  Tomorrow.  It’s  caused  by  a 
bunch  of  things,  according  to  the  article.’  ’ 

“Like  what?” 

“WELL,  I  DON’T  remember  all  the 
causes  but  a  few  do  stick  out  in  my 
mind.  For  example,  never  being  able  to 
put  more  than  $5  of  gasoline  in  a  car  at 
any  one  time,  the  constant  alcohol 
intake  and,  the  one  I  suffer  from, 
watching  too  many  episodes  of  David 
Letterman’s  Stupid  Pet  Tricks.” 

“How  about  parents  who  always 
demand  one  grade  higher  than  your 
report  states  or  pulling  all  nighters?” 

"Yeah,  the  reports  cited  a  bunch  of 
stupid  stuff  college  students  have  to 
endure.” 

“SO,  WHAT  YOU’RE  saying  is  that 
I’m  suffering  from  this  disorder?” 

“Right.  Everything  just  starts 
closing  in  on  you  because  you  put 
everything  off  to  the  last  minute,  and 
now  you’re  just  looking  for  a  way  out 
with  this  ‘I  have  no  money’  excuse.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right.  College  isn’t 
really  that  hard,  but  you’ve  got  to 
admit  the  financial  aspect  isn’t  fun.” 

“NOTHING  IS  EASY,  Fred.  Maybe 
you  should  see  a  doctor.” 

“No,  I’ll  handle  it.  You  say  it’s 
academic  insanity,  huh?” 

“Yep.  A  lot  of  people  at  CD  have  it. 
Last  Monday  I  saw  this  guy  trying  to 
snap  a  picture  with  his  lense  cap  on, 
and  that  same  day  I  saw  a  guy  start 
dancing  around  for  no  reason.” 

“So,  what  do  I  do  to  get  rid  of  this 
disability?” 


STOP  MAKING  EXCUSES  and 
lying  to  yourself.”  . 

“And  what  if  I  can’t?” 

“Then  you  end  up  like  the  girl  I  saw 
Tuesday.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  bite,  what  happened  to 
her?” 

“I’m  glad  you  asked,  Fred.” 

“I’M  THRILLED  TOO,  oh  boy.” 

“I  was  walking  to  my  econ  class  and 
as  I  passed  this  girl  someone  said  hello. 
She  responded  by  lifting  her  hand  and, 
using  it  as  a  puppet,  she  said  “eep  op 
orp  ah  eh.’  ” 

“Come  on,  you  want  me  to  buy 
that?” 

“Look,  when  someone  says  some¬ 
thing  nonsensical,  it  really  doesn’t 
matter  what  it  is.  I  couldn’t  possibly 
give  you  a  verbatim  quote.” 

“SO,  WHAT  HAPPENED?” 

“Psychology  Tomorrow  printed  a  hot 
line  number  you  can  call  for  the  people 
that  are  really  needing  help,  so  I  called 
it.” 

"And  what  did  they  say?” 

“Not  much.  Some  guy  named  Charlie 
answered  the  phone,  I  told  him  what  I 
saw,  and  he  brought  the  wagon  and 
took  her  to  Bellevue’s  Institute  for  the 
Academically  Insane.  She’s  getting 
shock  therapy.” 

“Shock  therapy!  I'm  not  getting  no 
shock  therapy.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  it,  Fred;  you’re 
not  that  far  gone.” 

“Phew,  you  scared  me  for  a  second. 
Well,  I  feel  100  percent  better  now,  so 
don’t  worry  about  me  —  I’m  just  fine.” 
“Sure  you  are.” 


Lose  weight  with  new  Anxiety  Diet 


By  RICHARD  COHEN 
Near  the  cafeteria  at  the  Washington 
Post  is  a  chart  listing  how  many 
calories  various  endeavors  consume. 
For  instance,  horseback  riding  for  an 
hour  consumes  415  calories.  Swimming 
for  an  hour  (who  can  swim  for  an  hour?) 
takes  600.  Downhill  skiing  takes  595, 
not  to  mention  a  lot  of  money. 

Almost  daily  I  stare  at  this  chart  and 
wonder  what  it  has  to  do  with  me. 
There  are  days  when  I  do  no  downhill 
skiing,  when  I  ride  no  horses  and  do  not 
swim  for  even  five  minutes.  These  are 
the  days  when  I  do  other  things, 
ordinary  things,  and  for  these  I  have 
made  up  my  own  calorie  chart. 

For  starters,  let  me  tell  you  that  a 
good  domestic  fight  can  consume  an 
average  of  769  calories  —  926  if  it’s 
over  money,  612  if  it’s  over  sex.  If 
objects  are  thrown,  the  calorie  count 
goes  up  100  per  toss. 

WORRYING  IS  A  wonderful  way  to 
bum  off  calories.  I  call  this  the  Anxiety 
Diet.  With  enough  stress,  you  can  eat 


almost  anything  and  still  not  gain 
weight.  An  hour’s  worth  of  worrying 
can  consume  713  calories  (on  the 
average),  although  worrying  about  a 
child  who  is  not  yet  home,  can  amount 
to  a  lot  more.  If  you  worry  about  an 
auto  accident,  its  815;  sexual  molesta¬ 
tion  is  15,812  and  drugs  is  17,601. 
Worrying  about  the  meaning  of  life, 
your  own  death  and  how  your  children 
will  eventually  turn  out  consumes  only 
12  calories  an  hour.  For  this  reason,  it’s 
not  worth  it. 

Having  your  hair  cut  is  a  great  way 
of  comsuming  calories.  Having  it  done 
by  someone  you  have  used  before 
consumes  912  calories.  Having  it  done 
by  someone  new  is  18,902  calories.  But 
if  the  new  style  is  short,  when  you’ve 
always  worn  your  hair  long,  the  calorie 
count  can  approach  30,000.  Double  these 
amounts  if  any  of  this  is  being  done  in  a 
hotel  —  and  add  even  more  if  you  have 
given  the  hotel  a  garment  to  clean  that 
you  absolutely  have  to  wear  that  night. 

Paying  bills  can  consume  2,000 


calories.  Paying  bills  that  include  your 
gas  or  oil  bill  can  amount  to  6,000 
calories.  Driving  with  an  expired  license 
will  consume  500  calories  a  mile  (more 
than  jogging  the  same  distance)  and 
driving  a  car  that’s  about  to  break 
down  raises  the  total  to  726  calories  a 
mile.  If  you  drive  a  faulty  car  with  an 
expired  license,  you  can  eat  ice  cream  as 
you  go  and  not  gain  an  ounce. 

A  VISIT  TO  the  dentist  is  worth  534 
calories.  Wondering  if  a  new  baby-sitter 
is  going  to  put  your  child  in  the  oven 
can  consume  2,345  calories  per  evening 
and  simply  asking  your  boss  for  a  raise 
is  worth  17,000  calories  for  every  day 
you  put  it  off.  Getting  fired  consumes 
212  calories;  firing  someone  is  worth 
1,123. 

Hosting  dinner  parties  is  a  great  way 
to  consume  calories.  Going  to  other’s  is 
not.  Having  house  guests  is  another 
way  to  lose  weight.  For  each  day  of 
house  guests,  subtract  312  calories. 
Being  a  house  guest  also  consumes 
calories  —  although  how  much  depends 


on  whether  you  break  something  of 
your  host’s.  Stopping  up  the  toilet  is 
worth  a  cool  2,000  calories. 

Calling  your  present  spouse  by  a 
nickname  of  your  former  spouse  is 
worth  13,000  calories  per  day  —  for 
more  days  than  you  can  imagine. 
Attempting  to  introduce  someone 
whose  name  you’ve  forgotten  is  worth 
120  calories  per  second.  If  you  get  the 
name  wrong,  it’s  double.  Being  put  on 
“hold”  consumes  83  calories.  Forget¬ 
ting  who  you  called  while  on  "hold” 
consumes  97  more. 

Putting  your  hand  down  the  garbage 
disposal  to  retrieve  a  spoon  takes  85 
calories  —  and  it  doesn’t  matter  if  the 
power  is  off.  Adjusting  the  hot  water  in 
a  hotel  shower  takes  66  calories  —  182 
more  if  you  have  to  climb  the  wall  to 
avoid  a  scalding.  The  appearance  of  a 
"For  Sale”  on  the  house  next  door  is 
worth  500  calories  a  day  and  finding 
and  ending  to  a  column  like  this  can 
consume  more  calories  than  it’s  worth. 

Bon  Appetit! 


Defending  bookstore  bosses 


To  the  Editor: 

The  editorial  titled  “Time  to  Clean  House”  in  the  Jan.  18  Courier  contained  a 
number  of  errors.  , 

First  of  all,  the  editor  claimed  that  part  of  the  bookstore  loss  for  fiscal  year 
1984  was  "actual  money  and  loss  of  potential  sales.”  This  statement  was  false 
and  the  Courier  staff  knew  so  from  interviews  with  John  Van  Laere  and  Ernest 
Gibson.  No  actual  money  was  missing.  Potential  sales  lost  were  the  only  reason 
for  the  deficit. 

Secondly,  the  editorial  stated  that  the  loss  means  higher  book  prices.  This 
statement  is  false.  The  bookstore  does  not  set  book  prices,  the  publishers  do. 

Lastly,  Follett  College  Book  Co.  does  not  pay  half  price  for  books.  It  pays  a 
maximum  of  30  percent.  The  bookstore  pays  50  percent.  The  buying  back  of 
used  books  is  a  service  the  bookstore  provides  to  save  the  students  money.  The 
bookstore  could  avoid  future  losses  by  only  stocking  new  books  and  buying  no 
books  back  from  students. 

A  newspaper  should  base  its  editorials  on  fact,  not  fiction.  The  Courier  was 
judged  the  best  weekly  college  newspaper  in  Illinois  last  year.  If  the  Courier 
wishes  to  keep  this  honor,  the  editorial  staff  must  stop  fabricating  facts  to 
support  its  arguments. 

Richard  D.  Rudnik,  Roselle 


Editor’s  note: 

In  order  to  best  represent  student  in¬ 
terest  at  CD,  we  at  the  COURIER  need 
to  hear  comments  from  time  to  time  to  let 
us  know  if  we  are  serving  the  purpose.  If 
we  are  to  truly  retain  the  status  of  a 
“student  newspaper,"  we  should  present 
views  and  issues  which  are  of  importance 
to  the  student  body.  If  we're  not  doing  this, 
or  not  often  enough  —LET  US  KNOW! 
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Laughlin’s  Lampoon 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 


I  went  into  the  cafeteria  the  other 
day  to  grab  a  bite  to  eat  and  since  the 
rarebits  and  roast  chicken  both  looked 
on  the  verge  of  being  inedible,  I  ordered 
a  double-cheeseburger  and  fried  mush¬ 
rooms. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  the  fried 
mushrooms  they  serve  in  the  cafeteria 
aren’t  quite  right?  I’m  not  sure  what  it 
is  about  them,  but  I  know  they’re  not 
right. 

After  paying  for  my  inadequate  meal, 
I  walked  into  the  dining  area  and 
couldn’t  find  a  seat  because  all  the 
fables  were  filled  up  with  people 
studying  and  “hanging-out.” 

HEY  KIDS,  WAKE  Up,  it’s 
supposed  to  be  a  cafeteria  in  there. 

I  mean,  they  put  all  kinds  of  lounges 
throughout  the  buildings  for  people  to 
go  to.  So  why  isn’t  anyone  using  them? 

There’s  a  really  nice  lounge  in  the 


Student  Resource  Center  on  the  second 
floor,  and  surprisingly  it’s  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  use. 

On  second  thought,  that’s  not  really 

surprising,  because  everyone’s  down¬ 
stairs  in  the  cafeteria  congesting  the 
areas  supposedly  reserved  for  us  to  eat 
in. 

IF  ONE  HAS  to  study  for  a  history 
test  or  other  such  mundane  things,  they 
can  go  to  the  Learning  Resource 
Center.  Speaking  of  which,  don’t  you 
think  a  better  name  would  be  the  John 
Belushi  Memorial  Library? 

Anyway,  it’s  quiet  up  there,  one  has 
any  study  aid  they  could  possibly  need 
at  their  fingertips  and  there’s  a  whole 
host  of  people  ready  to  help  if  they  run 
into  any  problems. 

What  a  great  place  to  study,  huh? 

Then  why  do  so  many  people  have  to 
study  in  the  cafeteria?  Arrggh! 

I  DID  FIND  a  seat  eventually.  I  had 
to  sit  in  the  non-smoking  section, 
though. 

I  never  noticed  how  many  empty 
seats  there  were  in  the  non-smoking 
section  of  the  cafeteria  before.  It  was 
truly  amazing! 

Here’s  this  huge  room  filled  to 
capacity  and  there  is  nobody  sitting  in 
the  comer  reserved  for  non-smokers. 


That  made  me  think  back  to  last 

quarter  when  I  got  a  lot  of  fan-mail 
telling  me  what  a  jerk  I  was  because  I 
wrote  a  pro-smoking  commentary.  All 
these  people  kept  waving  statistics  in 
my  face  about  how  more  people  were 
non-smokers  and  we  smokers  were 
infringing  on  their  rights. 

Then  I  got  to  wondering  if  there  were 
so  many  non-smokers,  where  were  they 
all?  Certainly  not  in  the  cafeteria. 

I  FEEL  UNEASY  anywhere  I  can’t 
smoke,  so  I  ate  quickly  and  took  my 
cup  of  coffee  out  to  the  commons  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  SRC  (Hey,  what  a 
great  place  to  “hang-out.”)  to  have  a 
cigarette  with  my  java. 

Coffee  is  a  wonderful  drug,  it’s  legal, 
refreshing  and  just  plain  pulls  you 
around  when  you  can’t  seem  to  get 
going.  As  a  journalist,  I  drink  a  lot  of 
coffee. 

Unfortunately,  I  ran  into.  CD  Joe 
inside  the  commons.  I  wasn’t  really 
looking  forward  to  a  one-sided  intellec¬ 
tual  conversation,  and  I  had  to  talk 
myself  into  it,  but  I  finally  walked  over 
to  converse. 

As  usual,  he  didn’t  have  much  to  say. 
He  kept  mumbling  something  about 
how  he  had  never  seen  steel  sheep  and 
as  a  result  couldn’t  figure  out  where 
they  got  steel  wool  from.  I  think  he  was 
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on  bad  drugs. 

FORTUNATELY,  I  RAN  out  of  time 
and  had  to  go  to  class,  so  I  said 

goodbye  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  I 
knew  it  was  a  mistake  to  talk  to  Joe  in 
the  first  place. 

After  braving  the  traffic  on  the 
terrazzo  stairway  that  leads  up  from  the 
first  floor  West  entrance,  I  was  walking 
through  the  plaza  between  the  SRC  and 
the  Instructional  Center  and  I  was 
accosted  by  a  Marine  recruiter. 

That  to  me  was  sheer  stupidity.  One 
doesn’t  need  to  take  a  second  glance  at 
my  125-pound  frame  to  see  that  I  am 
not  Marine  material.  Yet,  here  was  this 
guy  telling  me  all  the  benefits  of  a 
military  life  and  trying  to  get  me  to 
enlist. 

I  WAS  IN  the  Army  several  years 
ago  (I  don’t  pride  myself  on  that,  but  I 
did  serve  my  country)  and  I  didn’t  get 
along  with  Army  life  too  well,  and  I’m 
sure  the  life  of  a  Marine  would  suit  me 
even  less. 

The  longer  I  looked  at  this  guy  with 
the  crewcut  and  full-dress  uniform,  the 
firmer  I  became  convinced  that  he  was 
proof  positive  that  joining  the  Marines 
gave  one  brain  damage. 

As  a  result  of  my  encounter  with 
“Sgt.  Carter,”  I  was  late  for  my  class, 
and  was  severely  reprimanded  by  my 
instructor. 

Driving  home  later,  I  couldn’t  help 
but  think  about  what  a  lousy  day  I  had. 

What  was  even  worse  is,  that  was 
one  of  my  better  ones. 


Counselor's  Corner 


By  JIM  FRANK 

As  a  CD  counselor,  I  am  frequently 
invited  by  current  or  potential  students 
to  help  them  make  decisions,  typically 
educational,  vocational  and  personal  in 
nature. 

What  counseling  appointments  usual¬ 
ly  boil  down  to  are  persons  struggling 
with  such  questions  as  “What’s 
important  to  me  anyway?”  and  “How 
do  I  want  to  spend  my  time?”  Many 
people  feel  stymied  by  these  questions 
from  time  to  time.  At  these  “stuck 
points,”  people  feel  uncomfortable 
about  asking  a  counselor  for  assistance. 

By  agreeing  to  consult  with  individu¬ 
als,  I  get  involved  in  examining  the 
issue  of  “how  come  you’re  stuck?” 
After  asking  this  question  for  17  plus 
years,  I  can  safely  generalize  passivity 
as  one  of  the  chief  villains. 


I  CONTINUE  TO  be  amazed,  and 
somewhat  dismayed,  at  the  lengths 
people  will  go  to  avoid  the  hard  work  of 
thinking.  Their  commitment  to  passive¬ 
ly  receive  what  is  told  them  without 
question  perpetuates  the  “hoop-jump¬ 
ing”  training  process  rampant  in  our 
society  today.  Now  that  we  have  a 
villain,  I  would  like  to  share  some 
solutions  I  have  developed  with 
exciting  results. 

First  I  would  challenge  you  to  ask 
yourself,  “How  much  value  do  I  place 
on  intellectual  activity?” 

We  are  influenced  by  a  subtle  societal 
value  which  sees  people  who  “think  too 
much”  as  individuals  to  be  feared  and 
mistrusted,  or  at  least  avoided.  We  all 
»  know  that  if  someone  is  sitting  back 
and  thinking,  they  are  doing  nothing 
worthwhile.  To  many,  such  “action” 
looks  suspiciously  like  loafing.  We  wish 
they  would  get  up  and  do  something. 
We’re  disturbed  to  meet  a  person  who 
deliberately  chooses  to  sit  alone  and 
think  instead  of  partying  or  going  to  a 
show.  And  when  did  you  last  say  to 
someone,  “I’ll  wash  the  dishes  tonight 
because  I  know  you  want  to  catch  up 
on  your  thinking?” 


COME  TO  THINK  about  it,  an 
appointment  with  a  counselor  is  a  real 
luxury  in  this  hectic  world;  a  gift  to 
yourself;  a  real  quality  experience,  an 
opportunity  to  think  about  yourself, 
and  your  decision  with  another  person. 
A  frequent  response  I  get  both  in  class 
and  one-to-one  counseling  is  .  .  .”  I 
never  thought  of  that,”  or  “What  an 
interesting  thought.”  I  help  people  see 
possibilities. 

The  developmental  process  for  many 
of  us  has  involved  repression  of 
thought.  Often,  one  of  my  first  tasks  is 
to  return  to  that  place  in  each  person’s 
life  where  that  individual  can  recognize 
where  he  or  she  stopped  choosing.  That 
person  can  then  pick  up  what  he  or  she 
now  wants  and  choose  differently  to  do. 
This  involves  examining  present  frus¬ 
tration  and  moving  on  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  change  or  not. 

Second,  it  is  important  for  me  at  the 
beginning  of  a  classroom  situation  or 
counseling  interview  to  identify  expec¬ 
tations  that  may  exist.  By  acknowledg¬ 
ing  theirs  and  sharing  mine,  we  become 
a  team.  I  find  their  reactions  are 
immediate  and  active.  I  notice  looks 
exchanged,  straightening  in  the  chair, 


some  increase  in  attentiveness.  Now 
they  consider  activity  as  a  choice  (a 
new  perception  for  s^me).  Sharing  what 
we  expect  to  occur  enables  us  to  clarify, 
and  offers  students  an  opportunity  to 
participate  actively. 

HERE  IS  WHERE  a  most  crucial 
step  occurs.  I  have  found  that  much 
passivity  for  any  of  us  develops  out  of 
hesitancy  and  fear  of  being  right  or 
wrong.  We  learned  early  that  to  be 
quiet  and  uninvolved  is  safe  .  .  .,  be 
seen  but  not  heard.  Unfortunately,  safe 
also  becomes  boring.  So,  at  this  point,  I 
work  especially  hard  at  listening, 
accepting,  and  understanding.  When  I 
am  understood  and  accepted,  I  no 
longer  need  to  be  “right.”  I  am  more 
free  to  activate  my  own  thoughts 
ambitions,  hopes  and  fears.  I  become 
more  relaxed,  attentive  and  alive.  I  can 
now  be  free  to  expand  my  own 
boundaries  and  grow  as  a  person.  How 
different  than  feeling  fearful,  timid  and 
hesitant! 

I  feel  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
watching  people  unfold  and  expand 
themselves,  even  though  at  first  it  is 
very  shaky  and  tentative.  I  do  believe 
that  everything  of  beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness  we  have  created  exists  because 
someone  took  the  time  to  think  about 
it.  This  is  the  essence  of  counseling  as  I 
see  it  —  freeing  up  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  in  all  of  us. 


How  do  you  feel  about  the 
recent  instances  of  "vigilante 
justice’’  —  and  why? 


Vivian  Sinou 

Vivian  Sinou,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“It’s  all  right  to  do  that  to 
defend  yourself.  I  don’t  blame 
Goetz  and  Brown.” 


Jeff  Brisentine,  Darien: 
“People  have  a  right  to  protect 
themselves,  but  not  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  ” 


Terrence  McCarthy,  Bensen- 
ville:  “If  that’s  what  people 
have  to  do  to  defend  them¬ 
selves,  then  it’s  justifiable.” 


Student  Voice 


Wendy  Leitl,  Darien:  “If 
Goetz  was  defending  himself, 
it  was  OK.” 


Sandra  Robertson,  Naper¬ 
ville:  “It  is  a  hard  decision. 
People  have  the  right  to 
defend  themselves.  Each  case 
should  be  individually  consid¬ 
ered  as  to  whether  it’s  a  crime 
or  not.” 


John  Paulin,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  hope  it  can  be 
avoided,  but  if  that’s  what  has 
to  be  done  to  protect  oneself 
then  it’s  permissible.” 


Carolynne  Kamradt 

arolynne  Kamradt,  Lom- 
l:  “I  think  it’s  great.  If  the 
;e  can’t  protect  you,  you 
dd  protect  yourself.” 


Tony  Sodaro 

Tony  Sodaro,  Hinsdale:  “I 
think'it’s  right;  sometimes  the 
law  is  not  there  tp  help, 
especially  if  you’re  a  teenager 
or  young  adult.” 

Greg  Weizorick,  Lisle:  “I 
feel  that  people  ought  to  take 
their  problems  to  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  rather  than  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands." 


Dave  Vicks 

Dave  Vicks,  Hinsdale:  "I’m 
against  someone  taking  the 
law  into  his  own  hands, 
because  we  have  a  just  system 
and  if  nobody  uses  it  things 
will  get  out  of  hand.” 


Maureen  Neary 
Maureen  Neary,  Lombard: 
“If  there  is  nothing  else 
innocent  people  can  do  to 
protect  themselves,  I  guess  it’s 
all  right.” 

Sharon  Barkei,  Naperville: 
“You  have  to  stand  up  for 
yourself,  but  you  should  know 
where  to  stop  —  warning  shots 
or  threats  are  OK,  but  not 
killing.  That  puts  you  on  then- 
level,  no  better.” 
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Job  fair  to  open  at  CD 


A_  .  COURIER  photo  by  Pat  Timmers 

R  ACH  EL  SH  EVE  Y  OF  Bradley  University  took  3rd  in  novice  poetry  compe- 
tition  in  speech  tourney  hosted  by  CD  Jan.  25  and  26. 

CD  hosts  speech  tourney 

By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

College  of  DuPage  was  the  sight  of  what  speech  coach  Jim  Collie  called  the 
largest  forensics  tournament  in  the  nation,  Jan.  25  and  26. 

CD’s  forensics  squad,  which  has  finished  in  the  top  10  nationally  in  the  last 
10  years,  did  not  compete,  but  relegated  itself  to  performing  the  duties  of  host. 

Of  the  25  Midwestern  schools  scheduled  to  attend,  five  dropped  out  of  the 
event  because  of  inclement  weather. 

“Everyone  worked  hard,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  talent  and  friendly 
competition,”  said  CD  forensics  coach  Frank  Tourangeau.  “Everything  ran 
smoothly.” 

AMONG  FIRST  PLACE  winners  were  novice  prose  —  Lee  Bale,  Elmhurst 
College;  varsity  prose-Tim  Clue,  Bradley  University;  communication 
analysis-Tom  Morgan,  Illinois  State  University;  impromptu-Dave  Alabach, 
Bradley  University;  persuasion-Tim  Wood,  Illinois  State  University;  dramatic 
interpretation-Jim  Wineburner,  Bradley  University;  novice  poetry-Tim 
Klawitter,  Bradley  University;  varsity  poetry-Tim  Wood,  ISU;  and 
informative-Lisa  Miles,  Southeastern  Community  College. 

Tim  Clue  of  Bradley  University  captured  first-place  sweepstakes  honors,  and 
the  1984  national  champion  Bradley  swept  first  place  in  the  team  sweepstakes. 

CD’s  squad  is  currently  gearing  up  for  its  next  competition  today  and 
tomorrow  at  Highland  Community  College  in  Freeport,  Ill. 
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By  LOUANNE  FRIES 

A  summer  job  fair  for  students 
interested  in  future  employment  will  be 
offered  by  CD’s  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Center  Thursday,  Feb.  7 
from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  in  the  campus 
center  of  Building  K. 

"The  whole  purpose  of  the  job  fair  is 
to  bring  the  students  and  local 
employers  together,”  explained  Herb 
Rinehart,  director  of  the  CPP.  “We 
simply  are  trying  to  alert  our  students 
to  begin  thinking  about  summer 
employment  now.” 

More  than  100  employers  have 
expressed  interest  in  participating  in 
the  fair,  including  businesses  in 
landscaping,  childcare,  hotels  and 
restaurants,  park  districts,  and  firms 
such  as  United  Postal  Service  and 
Purolator  Armored. 

ONE  PARTICIPANT  WILL  be 
Clark  Outdoor  Spraying,  Rinehart 
said.  “They  hire  80*students  to  drive 
the  trucks  used  to  kill  mosquitos. 
Forty-five  employees  are  expected  to 
return,  so  35  jobs  will  be  left  to  be 
filled.” 

Seasonal,  permanent  part-time,  and 
occasional  positions  are  available  to  CD 
students  as  well  as  to  recreation 
students  from  George  Williams  College 
and  Triton  College. 

The  1985  summer  job  outlook 
indicates  much  improvement  over  last 
year,  providing  the  student  looks  early, 
works  hard  and  is  certain  a  job  has 
been  formally  offered  and  accepted, 
Rinehart  suggested. 

“Some  colleges  and  universities  in 
and  out  of  state  are  on  early  ending 

semesters  and  quarters,”  he  said. 


“Many  students  will  be  job  hunting 
over  spring  break  as  well  as  during  the 
first  week  in  May.  Remember  also  that 
more  high  school  students  are  entering 
the  labor  force.  We  could  expect  the 
scramble  for  summer  jobs  to  peak  by 
mid-May.” 

RINEHART  ALSO  POINTED  out 
the  importance  of  good  grooming, 
proper  dress,  aggressiveness,  polite¬ 
ness,  and  even  a  note  of  thanks 
following  a  job  interview. 

"In  a  tight  job  market,  the  employer 
is  in  the  driver’s  seat,”  Rinehart  said. 
“He  will  get  a  high  volume  of 
applicants  for  the  jobs  he  offers.” 

Rinehart  emphasized  the  need  to 
“sell  yourself  over  other  equally 
qualified  candidates,  so  take  advantage 
of  past  job  experiences  by  telling  the 
employer  that  you  have  the  skills  to 
meet  the  job  requirements.” 

Other  tips  offered  by  Rinehart  to 
potential  job  seekers  include: 

•  Hold  onto  your  current  job  until 
you  are  assured  of  a  position  that 
guarantees  more  hours  and  more 
salary. 

•  Check  new  job  listings  in  and 
outside  the  Career  Planning  and 
Placement,  SRC  2044,  several  times 
a  week. 

•  Look  up  past  employer  listings  in 
CPP  .  .  .  even  last  spring  and 
summer  listings  to  identify  season¬ 
al  employers. 

•  Find  out  what  day  local  newspap¬ 
ers  are  published,  get  copies,  and 
check  the  help-wanted  section. 

•  Talk  to  friends  and  relatives  and 
have  them  keep  a  look-out  for 
listings  of  potential  openings  where 
they  work. 


Did  you 


That  the  kingdom  of  Bhutan  is  the 
only  pure  monarchy  left  in  the  world? 

That  Captain  Kidd  was  originally 
hired  by  the  British  to  fight  pirates  and 
became  a  pirate  himself  in  1696? 

Illinois  is  the  second  largest  per 
capita  producer  of  toxic  waste  in  the 
country,  generating  more  than  603 
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Offer  good  until  May  1 ,  1985. 

The  name  that  has  earned  its  reputation. 


Students  —  show  sbho&l  ID  &  receive 
20  %  off  any  one  service  per  visit. 


Hair  for  women  and  men 
369-6090 

(Naperville  Commons) 


million  gallons  of  hazardous  waste 
annually? 

Three  hours  spent  trying  to  get  a 
child  to  do  a  homework  bums  up  to 
6,000  calories? 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  arrived  in  this 
country  in  214  packing  cases? 

“Old  Faithful,”  the  famous  geyser 
which  has  spouted  on  an  hourly  basis 
for  years,  now  waits  sometimes  as  long 
as  80  minutes  to  blow  its  top? 

A  New  Mexico  firm  currently  exports 
chopsticks  to  Japan? 

A  large  percentage  of  U.S.  merchant 
ships  fly  foreign  flags  to  avoid 
excessive  taxes. 

Harvard  is  the  oldest  college  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1636. 

George  Wythe,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
murdered  by  his  nephew  who  was  after 
Wythe’s  money. 

Henry  was  the  name  of  one 
Portuguese  king,  four  French  kings, 
and  eight  kings  of  England. 

George  I,  1714-1727,  was  king  of 
England  through  he  could  speak  no 
English. 

Texas  has  more  cattle  than  people. 
Beef  population  is  estimated  at 
12,578,000  head. 

Domesticated  dogs  were  first  pic¬ 
tured  in  Babylonian  art  around  2,200 
B.C. 

Most  Brazil  nuts  come  from  Bolivia. 
They  were  given  the  name  because  they 
were  shipped  through  Brazil, 

Every  able-bodied  male  between  20 
and  60  years  of  age  in  Switzerland  is 
under  constant  alert  to  mobilize 
militarily  at  a  moments  notice. 

The  major  portion  of  U.S.  foreign 
population  has  come  from  England  and 
Germany,  approximately  20,000,000 
from  each. 
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FREE  GLOVES 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY 

Bring  in  this  ad  for  a  free  pair  of  leather-faced  work  gloves 
($3.00  retail  value)  when  you  join  our  Rental  Club  (no 
membership  fee).  Rental  Club  card  entitles  you  to  10% 
discounts  on  all  rentals  at  your  U-Haul  Center.  Find  us  in 
the  white  pages. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  INTRODUCE  YOU  TO  RENT  N’  SAVES"  EQUIPMENT 


fbnjOwmoMj 

at  your  U*HAUL  Center 


STUDENTS! 

When  You’re  Not  In  Class.  .  ■ 

.  .  .  you  could  be  earning  money!  Monday  through  Friday  Evenings  or  Weekend 
days  —  you  can  arrange  a  part  time  work  schedule  convenient  to  your  class 
schedule. 

We're  Montgomery  Ward  Insurance  Group  —  a  leader  in  direct  response  marketing 
and  a  Signature  Group  Company.  We'll  train  you  lor  your  responsibilities:  calling  our 
credit  card  customers.  .  .  this  is  not  a  sales  position. 

A  good  part  time  salary  and  Montgomery  Ward  merchandise  discount  are  waiting  for 
you.  If  you  are  an  effective  verbal  communicator  and  are  detail  oriented,  you  could 
qualify.  Give  us  a  call: 

Cindy  Viruet 
834-0869 

MONTGOMERY  WARD 
INSURANCE  GROUP 

ASigna  ture  Group  Co.  » 


Scholarships  go  to  gridders 


All-American  linebacker  Joe  Bergin, 
who  helped  CD’s  football  team  muscle 
its  way  to  a  second  straight  Region  IV 
state  title  and  the  Midwest  Bowl  crown, 
heads  a  list  of  12  Chaparral  sophomores 
who  have  been  offered  scholarships  to 
play  for  four-year  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  next  season. 

Bergin,  a  6-3,  235-pound  product  of 
York  High  School  in  Elmhurst,  will 
attend  Michigan  State  Univesity. 
Bergin  had  43  solo  tackles  and  46 
assists  as  the  Chaps  recorded  a  10-2 
season’s  record. 

“Joe  was  definitely  a  team  leader,  a 
very  emotional  player  who  was 
excellent  at  stopping  the  run  and  very 
good  against  the  pass,’5  said  Chapar¬ 
rals’  Coach  Bob  MacDougall  of  Bergin, 
who  was  one  of  five  DuPagers  named  to 
the  1984  All-Region  IV  team  and  one  of 
two  Chaps  (freshman  Steve  Gresock  the 
other)  to  be  named  All-American. 

Headed  for  Eastern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  is  6-3,  225-pound  tight  end  DarreU 
Crowe,  another  All-Region  IV  selection, 
who  caught  22  passes  good  for  266 
yards  and  one  touchdown. 

Two  other  All-Region  IV  standouts, 
6-2,  230-pound  guard  Pete  Simpson  of 
Naperville,  and  5-11,  220-pound  defens¬ 
ive  end  Deion  Melvin  of  Aurora,  have 
accepted  scholarships  to  play  for 
Northeast  Missouri  State  University 
and  Western  Illinois  University,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Star  wide  receiver  Scott  FYancke, 
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who  hauled  in  a  team-high  33  passes  for 
460  yards  and  six  touchdowns,  will  play 
at  Northern  Iowa  University,  site  of  the 
Chaps’  21-0  Midwest  Bowl  triumph 
over  Iowa  Central  College.  In  that 
contest,  Francke,  a  5-10,  170-pounder, 
caught  eight  passes  for  88  yards. 

Other  DuPagers  accepting  scholar¬ 
ships  include  6-5,  260-pound  offensive 
tackle  Mike  Joyce  of  Wheaton,  who  will 
attend  Bowling  Green  University;  6-2, 
211 -pound  linebacker  Dave  Schroedter 
of  Glen  Ellyn,  who  is  headed  for 
Mankato  (Minn.)  State  College;  and 
6-4,  270-pound  defensive  lineman  Scott 
Brinkman,  who  will  attend  St.  Joseph’s 
(Ind.)  College. 

Two  other  Chaparrals,  6-4,  267-pound 
Jose  Orozco,  and  6-1,  225-pound  center 
Jamie  Ferguson,  will  perform  next 
season  at  Delta  (Miss.)  State  College. 

Tony  Lisbon,  who  recorded  kickoff 
returns  of  100  and  97  yards  while 
gaining  325  yards  rushing,  continues  to 
consider  scholarship  offers  from  Illinois 
State  University,  Western  Michigan 
University  and  Western  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity.  Lisbon  is  from  Glenbard  North 
High  School. 

Starting  quarterback  Mike  Buchholz 
(St.  Francis  High  School  of  Wheaton), 
who  completed  75  passes  in  143 
attempts  for  10  touchdowns  and  967 
yards  (along  with  16  of  27  for  198  yards 
and  two  TDs  in  the  Midwest  Bowl) 
received  scholarship  offers  from  both 
Western  Illinois  and  Missouri  Southern 
University,  but  has  instead  opted  to 
enroll  as  an  architectural  student  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 


Wrestlers  travel  to  Meramec 

The  wrestlers  will  meet  at  Meramec,  Mo.,  for  an  invitational  today  and 
Saturday,  Feb.  2.  Both  meets  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  9  a.m. 

Only  three  meets  remain  before  the  NJCAA  National  Wrestling  Tournament 
hosted  by  CD  starting  March  28. 

We’ll  beat  them  in  St.  Louis 

The  hockey  team  is  currently  engaged  in  a  five-game,  four-day  roadtrip  at  the 
St.  Louis  Junior  Tournament.  Play  will  finish  Sunday,  Feb.  3. 

Last  weekend’s  scheduled  contest  at  Miami  of  Ohio  was  cancelled  because  of 
blizzard-like  conditions  which  prevented  travel  to  the  games. 

Harry  Kohl  (7),  with  14  goals  and  14  assists,  remains  the  top  scorer  for  the  Chaps, 
followed  by  Marty  Miller  (11),  8  goals,  18  assists,  Jeff  Schettek  (8),  8  goals,  10 
assists,  and  Jim  Allen  (18),  9  goals,  7  assists. 


Sports  calendar 


Feb.  1  Men’s  indoor  track  (H)  Wheaton,  Illinois  Benedictine,  6  p.m. 
Feb.  1,  2  Wrestling  (A)  Meramec,  Mo.,  Invitational,  9  a.m. 

Feb.  1  to  3  Hockey  (A)  St.  Louis  Junior  Tournament,  TBA 
Feb.  2  Men’s  Swimming  (A)  Rockford  Relays,  11  a.m. 

Women’s  basketball  (H)  Triton,  5:30  p.m. 

Men’s  basketball  (H)  Triton,  7:30  p.m. 

Women's  basketball  (A(  Illinois  Valley,  6:30  p.m. 

Men's  basketball  (A)  Illinois  Valley,  7:30  p.m. 

Women’s  basketball  (A)  Wright,  TBA 


Feb.  5 


Feb.  7 


26TH  ANNUAL 
WRESTLING  Q) 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

....  College  of  DuPage 


February  28  -  March  2,  1985 
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Why  CD  sports?  Why  not! 


By  DAVE  TULEY 

The  College  of  DuPage  traditionally 
has  had  a  negative  connotation  when 
being  discussed  by  high  school  athletes, 
but  that  is  changing. 

The  prep  competitor’s  dream  to  take 
his  talents  to  a  university  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  rare  occurrence. 

NCA  SCHOOLS  ARE  giving  less 
scholarships  to  players  directly  out  of 
high  school,  while  taking  longer  looks 
at  the  junior  college  athlete. 

Universities  see  many  advantages  in 
this  approach. 

First  of  all,  they  get  to  watch  the 
player  compete  on  a  higher  level  of 
competition  than  high  school.  An 
athlete  going  straight  to  a  four-year 
school  will  likely  end  up  spending  two 
seasons  on  the  bench. 

At  junior  colleges,  the  player  is  aDie 
to  gain  more  game  experience  and 
confidence  in  his  playing  abilities. 

SECONDLY,  UNIVERSITIES  also 
save  big  money  by  giving  scholarships 
to  junior  collegiates. 

After  the  athlete  plays  two  years  at  a 
community  college,  only  two  years 
remain  for  the  university  to  pay  on 
scholarships.  This  enables  the  big 
schools  to  give  away  twice  as  many  free 
rides  to  more  experienced  players. 

All  in  all,  the  junior  college  level  is 
similar  to  a  free  minor  league  feeder 
system  for  the  NCA  schools. 

Now,  back  to  CD. 

“Success  breeds  success,”  states  Bob 
MacDougall,  head  football  coach. 
“Everyone  sees  that  our  teams  are 
winning  so  we  end  up  getting  better 
athletes  every  year.” 

DO  PLAYERS  COME  to  CD  with 
the  intention  of  receiving  a  scholarship 
to  a  larger  school? 

“Yes.  They  Come  here  so  they  can 
advance  to  a  level  they  think  that 


they’re  deserving  of,”  said  MacDougall. 

One  example  is  defensive  linebacker 
Joe  Bergin,  recently  named  to  All- 
American  honors  by  the  NJCAA.  After 
graduating  from  York  High  School  in 
1983,  Bergin  had  many  offers  from 
small  colleges,  but  none  from  the  Big 
Ten,  where  he  had  always  dreamed  of 
playing.  After  playing  two  seasons  with 
the  Chaparrals,  Bergin  was  offered,  and 
accepted,  a  scholarship  to  Michigan 
State.  Bergin  is  attending  classes  at 
MSU  this  semester  and  will  begin 
playing  football  next  fall. 

Major  colleges  are  also  looking  at 
fullback  Seve  Gresock,  named  All- 
American  along  with  Bergin.  Still  only 
a  freshman,  Gresock,  victim  of  a 
teacher’s  strike  his  senior  year,  is  now 
showing  scouts  what  they  missed. 

IN  RECENT  YEARS,  football 
players  from  CD  have  gone  on  to  attend 
such  schools  as  Northern  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri. 

One  misconception  floating  around  is 
that  CD  gets  academically  inferior 
students.  Athletes  that  would  go  to 
bigger  schools  if  their  grades  were 
higher. 

Don  Klass,  head  basketball  coach 
rejects  that  theory,  stating,  “In  the 
past  six  years  there  have  been  34 
sophomores  in  our  basketball  program 
of  which  33  have  gone  on  to  attend 
four-year  schools.” 

Most  basketball  players  receiving 
scholarships  at  CD  receive  them  froir 
division  II  institutions  or  schools  in  the 
National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletes. 

CD’S  IMPROVING  REPUTATION 
and  its  emergence  as  a  new  leader  in 
competitive  athletics  can  be  attributed 
to  the  quality  of  instruction,  the 
excellent  facilities  and  the  caliber  of 
hard-working,  fast-charging  athletes 
who  choose  to  attend  here. 


DuPage 

T  ransferStudents 

Western  Illinois 
University 
is  visiting  you! 

When:  Feb. 18th  5:00p.m. -8:00p.m. 

Feb.19th  10:00a.m. -2:00p.m. & 

5:00  p.m. -8:00  p.m. 

Feb.  20th  10:00  a.m. -1:00  p.m. 

Where:  SRC  Building,  2nd  Level  Entryway 


Offering  you: 

1.  Degree  Completion  Information! 

2.  On-the-Spot  T ranscript  Evaluation ! 

3.  On-the-Spot  Admission! 

4.  Academic  Advising! 

Over  1,000  Transfer  Students  each  year  find  these 
and  other  Transfer  Advantages  at  Western: 

1 .  Western  accepts  transferable  credit  from  your 
community  or  private  college. 

2.  Your  A. A.  or  A.S.  degree  guarantees  you  have 
Junior  status  and  have  completed  general 
education. 


Bring  your  transcript  and  spring  schedule  to  our 
counselors  and  have  your  transfer  questions 
answered! 


wM 
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CHAPS  SCORED  IMPRESSIVE  72-38  victory  over  Thornton  Jan.  29. 

Lady  Chaps  waste  Thornton 

With  the  score  50-30  and  7:50  remaining  in  their  game  against  Thornton  Jan. 
29,  Coach  Cammie  Loudenbeck  told  her  troops,  “Let’s  get  65;  it’s  only  15  more 
points.” 

The  Lady  Chaparrals  did  just  that,  rolling  to  an  impressive  72-38  victory. 
Julie  Brown  led  DuPage  with  20  points.  Karen  Andrew  added  12  despite 
sitting  on  the  bench  most  of  the  second  half. 

The  Chaps  showed  a  little  unsportsmanship  by  applying  their  full  court  press 
in  the  final  two  minutes  of  the  contest. 

On  Jan.  24,  the  Chaparral  women  upset  Harper  57-50. 

Nikki  Dallas  paced  CD  with  17  points. 

Harper  went  for  four  minutes  late  in  the  game  without  registering  a  point  to 
ensure  the  win  for  DuPage. 


Cycling:  Healthy  fun 


By  CHRIS  AIELLO 

One  of  America’s  healthiest  past- 
times  may  be  sitting  in  your  garage, 
shed  or  basement. 

Bike  riding.  Though  perhaps  not  our 
favorite  liesure  activity,  it's  beneficial 
for  almost  everyone,  according  to  Sal 
Cirrincione,  a  Chicago-based  sports 
medicine  chiropractor. 

“Any  sustained  physical  exertion 
strengthens  the  cardiovascular  sys¬ 
tem,”  Cirrincione  said.  “I'd  place  bike 
riding  third  behind  swimming  and  then 
jogging  as  an  exercise.” 

The  only  problem  Cirrincione  pre¬ 
sented  regards  those  suffering  from  a 
hardening  of  the  arteries. 

“They’re  susceptible  to  strokes  if 
they  exercise  too  vigorously,”  he  said. 
“But  if  they  start  at  a  slow  enough 
pace  they  shouldn’t  have  any  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Can  regular  biking  help  lose  weight? 

“Oh,  absolutely,”  Cirrincione  de¬ 
clared.  “But  there’s  a  catch;  you  can’t 
consume  any  more  food  than  you  ate 
previous  to  exercising.” 

The  best  part  about  cycling, 
according  to  bike  enthusiasts,  is  the 
freedom  it  avails  the  rider  compared  to 
a  car. 

“Once  I  was  in  Montana  riding,”  one 
cyclists  said,  “and  I  saw  this  great 
sunset  —  I  camped  right  there  along 
the  side  of  the  road.  You  couldn’t  do 
that  in  a  car." 

So,  what  do  you  need? 

“JUST  A  BIKE,”  Dave  Clark,  an 
employee  of  the  Allen  Schwinn  cyclery, 
40  East  St.  Charles  Road,  Villa  Park 
said.  “Any  bike  you  already  have  is 
perfect  whether  you’re  riding  for  a  few 
hours  or  days.” 

Clark  noted,  however,  that  you  may 
want  to  carry  along  a  few  other  things. 

"Anyone  who’s  going  to  ride 
regularly  should  get  a  water  bottle,  a 
hand  pump,  a  spare  tube  and  mirrors.” 


he  said.  “If  you  get  a  little  deeper  into 
the  sport  you  should  get  toe  clips  and 
seat  covers  for  comfort  and  also  a  bike 
bag  for  whatever.” 

If  you  have  a  bad  back,  or  if  you  just 
want  to  be  more  comfortable  while 
biking,  tourist  handlebars  and  seats  are 
the  best,  according  to  Clark. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  best  and  closest 
routes? 

“Bemis  Woods  (31st  and  Wolfe 
Road),”  offered  Clark.  “It  runs  13  miles 
through  the  woods  —  very  relaxing.” 

DuPage’s  Prairie  Path  is  another 
excellent  route,  Clark  believes. 

Front  and  rear  lights  are  musts.  For 
added  protection,  a  helmet,  French 
arm-band  light  and  reflecting  jackets 
can  also  be  purchased. 

All  these  items  are  available  at  bike 
shops. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  slightly 
more  ambitious  and  seek  to  take 
overnight  or  weekend  ventures,  you’ll 
need  a  few  more  things. 

“These  people  should  get  a  sleeping 
bag,  a  stove  and  a  tent,”  Clark  said. 

However,  the  key  to  enjoying  a  long 
trip  lies  in  packing  as  little  as  possible, 
according  to  one  biker. 

“We  just  bring  a  couple  pairs  of 
pants,  a  few  t-shirts  and  a  pair  of  shorts 
along  with  underwear  for  each  day,”  he 
said.  “And  as  for  a  stove,  forget  it.  All 
you  need  is  a  grill  grate,  then  buy  food 
at  a  store  you  stop  near,  grab  some 
dried  wood,  paper  or  grass  and  you’re 
set.” 

This  cyclist  also  suggested  sleeping 
bags  made  of  nylon. 

“They’re  the  lightest  and  most 
durable.” 

An  excellent  planning  guide  is 
“Chicago  and  Beyond;  26  Bike 
Routes,”  available  in  CD’s  LRC. 

And  for  fanatics  “The  American 
Biking  Atlas  and  Touring  Guide”  is  an 
excellent  reference  place. 
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Chaps  20-2? 

JL  By  DAVE  TULEY 

Triton  provides  the  opposition  Saturday  for  the  Chaparrals,  who  bounced  back 
after  their  Jan.  24  loss  to  Harper  to  whip  Thorton  79-65  Jan.  29. 

The  Chaps  (20-2  overall,  6-1  in  the  N4C)  were  aided  by  the  return  of  sparkplug 
Zeke  Sledd,  who  missed  two  games  because  of  a  groin  injury.  Sledd  ran  the  offense 
like  a  quarterback,  dishing  out  a  myriad  of  assists  while  scoring  12  points.  He  also 
was  a  one-man  press  breaker  with  his  nifty  ball  handling. 

THE  SCORE  WAS  tied  five  times,  and  changed  hands  three  times  before  CD 
took  command  with  5:33  remaining  in  the  first  half. 

“Will  Kill”  Roundtree  led  the  Chaps  with  32  points,  including  8  of  9  free  throw 
attempts. 

Woody  Eiland,  playing  aggressively  on  both  ends  of  the  court,  scored  14  points 
before  fouling  out. 

The  Chaps  connected  on  nearly  80  percent  of  their  attempts  from  the  charity 
stripe. 

The  Bulldogs  who  were  led  by  John  Edwards  (27  points),  had  difficulty  handling 
the  full  court  press,  consistently  turning  the  ball  over  by  throwing  it  out  of  bounds 
and  committing  10-second  violations. 

Five  days  earlier,  the  Chaps  journeyed  to  Harper  to  take  on  the  Hawks  in  a 
battle  for  first  pla<£. 

ENTERING  Tins  CONTEST,  CD  led  Harper  by  a  game  in  the  standings,  but 
the  Hawks  came  away  with  a  92-79  triumph. 

Harper’s  five  starters  all  scored  in  double  figures.  Rich  Elkins  led  the  attack 
with  29  points,  most  of  them  coming  from  the  perimeter. 

After  a  wild  first  half,  CD  led  39-38,  but  Harper  pulled  ahead  46-45  with  16 
minutes  left,  then  outscored  the  Chaps  1-7-2  in  the  next  four  minutes  to  win  going 
away. 
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WILL  ROUNDTREE  (44)  was  leading  scorer  in  Tuesday’s  match  against 
Thornton  with  32  points.  Chaps  won  79-65. 


I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  cold 
winter  when  Glen  Ellyn’s  park  district 
Jeep  didn't  go  through  the  ice  on  Lake 
Ellyn  this  year.  That  feeling  is 
reinforced  daily  by  the  walk  to  class. 

Not  everything  is  cold,  however,  and 
one  notable  exception  is  the  sports 
lineup  at  CD  —  sports  which  can  only 
be  described  as  hot  enough  to  put  a 
little  warmth  into  anyone’s  day,  even 
though  it’s  sub-zero  outside. 

Picking  up  the  ball  from  the 
championship  winning  football  team, 
the  basketball  squad  is  rolling  along, 
currently  deadlocked  with  the  Harper 
Hawks  for  first  place  in  the  North 
Central  Community  Conference  stand¬ 
ings.  The  Chaps,  two-time  defending 
champions,  aren’t  letting  up  in  their  bid 
to  remain  best. 

WITH  SIX  WINS  out  of  eight 
games  played,  the  hockey  team  also 
shows  no  sign  of  slowing  as  it  powers 
toward  the  March  championships, 
which  CD  is  hosting  for  the  second  year 
straight. 

The  swim  team,  under  Coach  Randy 
Webster,  is  making  the  water  boil  with 
a  growing  list  of  contenders,  with  a  lot 
of  potential  for  the  upcoming  Miami 
nationals. 

According  to  reports,  Coach  Ron 
Ottoson’s  track  team  is  right  on  top  of 
things,  a  team  with  balance  and  depth, 
strong  in  field  events  with  ^  great 
lineup  of  middle  and  long  distance 
runners. 

The  current  feeling  around  the  PE 
Center  seems  to  be:  “We  can  handle  a 
challenge  from  any  two-year  school  in 
Illinois;  no  sweat.” 


Wrestlers,  though  striving  hard,  are 
currently  fourth,  with  a  12-8  record,  due 
in  part  to  lack  of  numbers  on  the  team. 
The  grapplers  are  also  looking  forward 
to  hosting  the  March  championship  for 
the  second  year  running. 

NOW,  IN  VIEW  of  the  above,  one 
would  expect  to  find  interested  fans 
flocking  to  these  evdnts.  Remember 
those  high  school  games?  Fans  always 
seemed  to  fill  the  stands.  Whether  the 
team  won  or  lost,  if  it  was  sunny  and 
warm,  or  one  of  those  late-season 
football  games  where  you  had  to  fight 
the  cold  and  snow,  it  didn’t  seem  to 
matter  much.  You  were  supporting 
“your”  team.  Look  at  the  Cubs,  even 
with  their  proverbial  losing  streaks, 
fans  still  attend  the  games. 

CD  students,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  be  lacking  these  attributes,  even  as 
the  home  teams  are  winning. 

Players  I’ve  spoken  with  seem 
disappointed  with  the  lack  of  student 
involvement.  They  talked  of  friends  and 
family  coming  to  view  games,  but  no 
great  amount  of  student  interest. 
Compared  with  high  school,  fans  are 
almost  non-existent. 

Being  a  competitive  athlete  requires 
ability  and  strong  intrinsic  motivation, 
along  with  a  little  help  from  one’s 
friends.  But  these  sports  also  require 
fans  for  whom  these  games  are  played. 

No  matter  how  high  the  personal 
motivation,  or  the  team’s  esprit  de 
corps,  the  moral  support  offered  by  the 
home  team  fans  can  do  much  to  give 
players  that  bit  of  an  edge,  that 
psychological  push  so  needed  during  a 
grueling  day  battling  for  their  team. 


New  hope  for  Wheaton 

Residents  to  decide  fate 
of  51  -year-old  booze  ban 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 

Voters  in  “old  Wheaton”  will  be 
allowed  the  right  to  redress  their  local 
liquor  statute  on  the  April  2  ballot  if  a 
decree  by  a  DuPage  magistrate  is  not 
appealed. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  Jem.  31, 
Judge  S.  Bruce  Scidmore  of  DuPage 
County  Circuit  Court  resolved  to  place 
the  fate  of  the  51-year-old  liquor  ban  in 
the  hands  of  residents,  overriding  a 
previous  ruling  by  Wheaton  City  Clerk 
Lillian  Johnson. 

Scidmore  made  his  decision  after 
acknowledging  that  it  was  reasonable 
for  Johnson  to  refuse  certification  of  the 
petitioned  referendum.  She  had  de¬ 
clared  the  number  of  signatures  on 
petitions  to  be  inadequate,  based  on  the 
state  election  code. 

BASED  ON  THAT  criteria,  Scid¬ 
more  found  Johnson  to  be  accurate  in 
her  Jan.  15  determination  that  25 


percent  of  the  16,007  registered  "old 
town”  citizens  had  not  authorized  the 
petitions,  but  attorney  Robert  Gildo, 
who  represented  pro-liquor  forces, 
successfully  argued  his  position,  citing 
specific  state  requirements  for  liquor 
referendums. 

Gildo  made  reference  to  state  dram 
shop  law,  claiming  that  only  3,115 
voters,  or  25  percent  of  the  12,460  who 
actually  voted  on  Nov.  6,  1984,  were 
required  to  sign  the  petitions. 

Gildo  also  speculated  in  his  argu¬ 
ments  before  Scidmore  that  no  matter 
what  the  voters  decide,  the  city  council 
could  exercise  the  “home  rule  powers” 


act  and  overrule  the  referendum. 

ATTORNEY  EDWARD  WALSH, 
who  represented  Johnson,  claimed  at 
the  hearing  that  he  would  appeal  the 
case,  but  no  such  action  has  been  taken. 
Sources  associated  with  the  pro-liquor 
group  remain  optimistic. 

“The  city  has  claimed  it  will  not 
appeal  the  decision,”  said  Bev  Hocker, 
executive  director  of  the  Wheaton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  “but  we  expect 
that  this  liquor  debate  should  get 
livelier.  The  League  of  Women’s 
Voters  is  involved  now,  digging  up 
facts  which,  we  hope,  will  help  down  the 
road  if  the  people  of  Wheaton  ever  have 


liquor 

to  redress  their  government.” 

The  appeal  to  Scidmore  stems  from  a 
suit  brought  by  William  Hale,  a 
member  of  the  Chamber-of-Commerce- 
backed  Liquor  Referendum  Committee, 
and  a  resident  of  the  “dry”  area.  He  is 
suing  both  Johnson  and  the  DuPage 
County  Board  of  Election  Commission¬ 
ers,  and  appears  to  have  support  from 
leaders  of  Wheaton’s  central  business 
district. 

“THERE’S  NO  QUESTION  about 
it.  The  people  of  Wheaton  are  entitled 
to  make  this  decision,”  said  Donald 
Copeland,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Wheaton. 

Sections  of  Wheaton  annexed  after 
1934  will  not  be  included  in  the  referen¬ 
dum.  The  newer  areas,  although  not 
bound  to  obey  the  1934  prohibition  vote, 
are  under  de  facto  prohibition  because 
the  city  has  no  liquor  control  laws  and 
has  not  issued  any  licenses. 


FOURTEEN  MONTHS  FROM  now,  construc¬ 
tion  of  college's  new  arts  center  is  expected  to 
be  completed,  although  current  pace  is  28  days 
behind  schedule  because  of  frigid  December 


By  DAVID  HAMILTON 

Building  costs  for  CD’s  new  arts  center  have  surged 
nearly  $2.25  million  ahead  of  original  budget  estimates 
while  winter’s  freezing  temperatures  have  nipped  the 
project’s  work  schedule,  holding  back  construction  by 
eight  days,  the  administration  revealed  recently. 

A  memo  sent  to  CD’s  board  of  trustees  from  Wight 
&  Co.  of  Downers  Grove,  architects  of  the  arts  center, 
showed  the  first  budget  last  April  was  $12  million  but 
has  since  increased  to  $14.5  million. 

So  far  total  costs  have  reached  $14,237,075. 

WHILE  WIGHT  &  CO.  blamed  December’s  harsh 
weather  for  the  eight  days  lost,  officials  of  the  firm 
had  expressed  optimism  that  the  roof  decking  and  the 
installment  of  pre-cast  concrete  in  two  western 
sections  pf  the  complex  would  be  completed  early  last 
month. 

“We  are  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  delays 
but  neither  are  we  overly  concerned,”  said  Ronald 
Lemme,  vice  president  of  planning  and  information. 
“Are  we  worried?  No.  The  college  is  hoping  the  center 
will  basically  be  finished  by  the  spring  of  1986  and  we 
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weather.  College  brass  say  that  while  delay 
doesn't  pleaSe  them,  they  remain  optimistic  that 
target  date  will  be  met. 


can  start  moving  in  over  the  following  summer.” 

The  center  will  be  completely  functional  by  Nov.  1, 
1986,  Lemme  surmised. 

Overall,  construction  is  28  days  behind  schedule, 
Wight  &  Co.  noted.  The  architects  acknowledged  a 
10-day  setback  last  fall  plus  the  eight  days  this 
winter. 

However,  Lemme  said  he  did  not  know  the  cause  for 
the  remaining  10-day  lapse,  and  a  spokesman  for 
Wight  &  Co.  could  not  be  reached  to  explain  the 
additional  time  loss. 

Lemme  also  voiced  hope  that  the  building  costs 
would  not  exceed  the  revised  $14.5  million  budget 
mark. 

“TOTAL  COSTS  WILL  go  up,”  Lemme  asserted, 
“but,  hopefully,  not  a  lot.  We  hope  we  can  stay  under 
the  new  budget.” 

Last  fall  Lemme  explained  that  the  first  budget  was 
meant  for  a  smaller  facility.  Mounting  costs  and 
delays  accumulated  as  plans  for  the  building’s  size 
expanded. 
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New  survey  claims 
" dumb  jock'  image 
inaccurate,  unfair 
to  student  athletes 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  (CPS)  -  The  “dumb  jock” 
image  just  isn’t  accurate.  Freshmen  athletes  at 
schools  with  major  sports  programs  do  as  well 
academically  as  freshmen  who  don’t  participate  in 
athletics,  a  new  study  claims. 

The  study  of  over  4,000  freshmen  at  57  different 
colleges  nationwide  shows  students  achieved  a  GPA  of 
2.5  regardless  of  whether  they  took  part  in  their 
schools’  athletic  programs,  reports  Douglas  Conner, 
executive  director  of  the  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers 
which  sponsored  the  study. 

“EACH  ATHLETE  WAS  matched  with  a 
non-athlete  who  had  comparable  academic  preparation 
for  entering  college,”  Conner  said,  "allowing  the 
researchers  to  better  compare  the  effects  of  athletic 
involvement  on  freshman  academic  performance.” 

Many  college  presidents  and  other  experts  argue 
students  should  not  be  allowed  to  participate  in  sports 
their  first  year  of  college  because  participation  lowers 
grades. 

Among  other  things,  the  experts  charge,  students 
have  enough  trouble  adapting  to  college  life  without 
the  added  time  requirements  and  pressures  of  sports. 

DESPITE  THE  NEW  study,  evidence  still  exists 
that  sports  do  hurt  class  work. 

Eighty  percent  of  Arizona  State’s  football  players, 
for  instance,  have  received  grade  deficiency  notices 
this  term,  according  to  an  article  in  the  State  Press, 
the  campus  paper. 

At  the  same  time.  University  of  Arizona  athletes' 
grades  have  risen  slightly  this  semester,  officials  there 
report,  mainly  due  to  a  new  emphasis  on  athletes’ 
academic  performance. 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  such  controversy,  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  plans  to  make 
freshmen  athletes  meet  tougher  grade  requirements 
beginning  in  1986. 

The  requirements,  known  as  Rule  48,  will  require 
freshmen  to  have  a  minimum  2.0  high  school  GPA  and 
at  least  a  700  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
before  they  can  play  sports. 

But  many  college  sports  officials  oppose  Rule  48, 
saying  it  will  do  little  to  improve  freshmen  athletes’ 
grades. 

MOREOVER,  MANY  BLACK  leaders  argue  it  will 
unfairly  affect  black  and  other  minority  students,  who 
tend  to  score  lower  on  standardized  tests  because  of 
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Arts  center  completion  date 
pushed  back  by  weather  delays 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


Kimbark  trio  performs 

The  Kimbark  Trio  will  present  a 
program  of  Mozart,  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  piano  trios  at  3  p.m.  Sunday, 
Feb.  10  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center 
in  Building  M. 

The  group,  made  up  of  Cheryl  Smith, 
violin;  Emily  Lewis,  cello;  and  Lewis 
Fortner,  piano,  has  performed  in 
Orchestra  Hall  as  part  of  the  Civic 
Orchestra  Chamber  Music  Series  and  in 
LaGrange  as  part  of  the  Music  in 
Church  Series  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Their  most  recent  concert  was 
in  Godspeed  Hall  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Study-travel  program 

London  will  be  visited  during  a 
three-week  study-travel  program  being 
offered  by  CD’s  Alpha  One  program 
during  the  spring  quarter. 

Tour  guests  will  stay  in.  the 
Tavistock  Hotel  in  the  Bloomsbury 
District  in  the  center  of  the  city  during 
the  tour  which  extends  from  March  28 
to  April  18.  The  British  Museum, 
London  University,  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Theatrical  Arts  and  Russell  Square 
are  nearby. 


Between  March  29  and  April  7,  the 
group  will  visit  the  London  of 
Elizabeth  with  its  Inns  of  Court,  the 
Palace,  Queen’s  Gallery,  Hampton 
Court,  Tower  of  London,  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Hall,  Cambridge  University, 
Canterbury,  Dover  and  the  south  coast 
as  well  as  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

From  April  8  to  17,  visits  will  be 
made  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Admiralty,  the  Underground  War 
Rooms,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  World 
War  II  air  fields,  the  HMS  Belfast,  the 
British  Museum,  the  Imperial  Museum 
and  the  pubs  and  dance  halls  of  1940-43 
London. 

Time  will  be  available  to  attend  the 
theater  and  shop  and  visit  the  homes  of 
Dickens  and  Keats.  Members  of  the 
group  may  also  watch  the  closing 
games  of  the  national  rugby-football 
season,  the  annual  Oxford  versus 
Cambridge  boat  race,  or  the  Easter 
Parade  in  London  on  April  7. 

Cost  of  the  tour  is  $1,130,  which 
includes  air  transportation  on  a  747, 
hotel  accommodations  (double  occupan¬ 
cy  with  private  bath),  continental 
breakfast,  airport  transportation  to  and 
from  the  hotel,  VAT  charges,  and  five 


days  of  motorcoach  service  for  class 
travel  outside  of  London. 

As  part  of  this  travel-study  program, 
students  must  register  for  15  credits. 
Ten  credits  of  British  history  (History 
242  and  243)  are  required,  and  an 
additional  five  hours  must  be  taken  in 
theater,  literature,  political  science  or 
humanities. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Alpha  One  office  at  858-2800, 
ext.  2356,  or  tour  leader  Carter  D. 
Carroll  in  IC3037C,  ext.  2019. 

Healing  the  pain 

“Healing  the  Pain  of  the  Children  of 
Alcoholics”  will  be  the  theme  of  a 
one-day  seminar  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  16,  in  the 
Koehnene  Center  of  Concordia  College, 
7400  W.  Augusta,  River  Forest,  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  Catholic  Chari¬ 
ties’  Central  States  Institute  of 
Addiction. 

The  seminar,  presented  by  Stella 
Nicholson,  will  prepare  participants  to 
identify  children  of  alcoholics  to 
understand  dysfunctioning  family  sys¬ 
tems,  to  observe  cultural  considerations 
in  working  with  COAs,  and  to  acquire 


Financial  Fitness: 

We  can  help 
youworkuptoit. 

No  sweat. 


* 

You  know  how  it  is.  You 
work.  You  make  good  money. 
But  you’re  not  quite  getting 
there. 

We  can  help.  With  invest¬ 
ments  to  get  you  where 
you  want  to  be,  insurance 
to  protect  what  you  have, 
and  a  financial  fitness  plan 
that  puts  the  whole  thing 
in  perspective. 


It’s  a  better  way  for  you  to 
exercise  your  options  and  get 
the  job  done. 

We’re  the  Century 
Companies  of  America.  And 
we  want  what’s  best  for  you. 

Tb  get  started  on  your 
financial  fitness  program, 
just  check  your  phone  book, 
or  contact  our  agency  office 
in  your  area  for  our  nearest 
representative.  We  put  the 
future  to  work  for  you. 


SV*  CENTURY 
■  COMPANIES 
W OF  AMERICA5” 

Heritage  Way.  Waverly,  Iowa  50677* 

A  commitment  to  needs 
tor  over  100  years 

Glen  Ellyn  (312)  790-3560 


“hands-on”  techniques  for  working 
with  this  segment  of  the  population. 

Further  information  is  obtainable  at 
266-6100.  ext.  352. 

Coping  with  diabetes 

An  ongoing  discussion  group  for 
people  with  diabetes  will  meet  at  the 
Westmont  Community  Center,  75  E. 
Richmond,  Monday,  Feb.  18,  at  7:30 
p.m. 

Women  in  sales 

A  seminar  for  women  in  sales  will  be 
offered  by  CD’s  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Institute  from  7  to  10  p.m. 
Thursdays,  Feb.  14  and  21,  in  K127. 

The  fee  is  $60. 

Basic  and  advanced  sales  techniques 
will  be  discussed  and  demonstrated. 
Participants  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  videotaped  and  critiqued. 

More  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. 

Career  in  psychology 

“A  Career  in  Psychology?”  will  be 
the  focus  of  a  discussion  in  the  fifth  of  a 
series  of  career  seminars  sponsored  by 
main  campus  counseling  and  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences  division  at  noon 
Wednesday,  Feb.  20  in  SRC  1024a. 

Job  opportunities  in  psychology, 
qualifications  for  positions  in  the  field 
and  courses  to  take  will  be  examined  by 
Donald  Green,  Walt  Jones,  Barbara 
Hansen-Lemme,  Basil  Najjar  and 
Wayne  Weiten  from  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  staff,  and  Susan 
Rhee,  counselor. 

Concert  March  1 

David  Darling,  the  former  featured 
cellist  with  the  Paul  Winter  Consort, 
and  Michael  Gulezian,  acoustic  folk 
guitarist,  will  appear  in  concert  at  8 
p.m.  Friday,  March  1,  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building  M. 

Tickets  cost  $5  and  are  available  at 
the  student  activities  box  office. 

Darling  will  conduct  a  workshop  on 
“Musical  Self-Expression”  at  7:30  p.m. 
Thurday,  Feb.  28,  in  SRC  1024A.  He 
will  share  with  the  audience  his  belief 
that  “people  need  to  express  them¬ 
selves  daily  and  that  any  combination 
of  people  and  instruments  can  make 
music  together.” 

Admission  is  free. 

Darling  will  also  hold  a  creative 
music  workshop  for  children  in  the 
Student-Parent  Co-op  and  the  Child 
Development  Center  in  Building  K  from 
9:30  to  11  a.m.  March  1. 

'Art  of  Cameroon' 


A  traveling  exhibition  of  Cameroon 
art  in  its  exclusive  United  States  tour 
opens  at  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  March  9,  and  will  be  on  view 
through  June.  16. 

“The  Art  of  Cameroon”  is  the  first 
exhibition  of  Cameroon  art  to  be  shown 
in  the  United  States  and  presents  more 
than  150  objects  borrowed  from  public 
and  private  collections  in  Cameroon, 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 


If  you  think 
you’re  paying 
more  than  you 
need  to  for  car 
insurance... 
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Wheaton,  III.  60187 
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Bookstore  profits  scholars 

Appalachian  State  University  book¬ 
store  had  a  1.5  million  dollar  revenue  in 
1984,  with  a  $94,000  profit.  Ned  Taylor, 
associate  manager  states  that  the 
money  is  not  an  actual  profit  since  it  is 
contributed  to  the  college’s  Endowment 
Fund,  which  in  turn  is  distributed  by 
board  members  to  various  academic 
scholarships.  Taylor  states  that  the 
mission  of  the  bookstore  is  to  provide 
students  with  personal  and  academic 
supplies  at  the  best  price  in  order  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit  for  the 
Endowment  Fund. 

Journalism  grant  awarded 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
Bakersfield  College  has  received  a  share 
of  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund.  The 
$3,500  grant  will  be  matched  by  funds 
from  the  Bakersfield  Californian  to 
make  possible  a  summer  journalism 
workshop  for  minority  students.  The 
students  will  participate  in  activities  to 
improve  their  newspaper  skills  that  will 
culminate  in  the  production  of  a  8-12 
page,  full-sized  newspaper  to  be 
published  at  the  end  of  the  workshop. 


Reach  out  and 
'smut'  someone 

Indiana  University  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana  has  had  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
obscene  phone  calls  being  reported,  and 
the  university  police  plan  stricter 
measures  for  the  perpetrators.  The 
maximum  penalty  for  this  offense  is  180 
days  in  jail. 

Usually,  people  booked  for  an 
obscene  call  were  released  after  signing 
an  affidavit  that  certified  they  would 
appear  in  court.  Now,  they  will  be 
booked  into  Monroe  County  Jail  where 
the  offenses  will  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

Student  employee 
shakedown 

Michigan  State  University  student 
employees  got  a  letter  instead  of  a 
paycheck  last  week.  The  University  is 
trying  to  tighten  controls  over  pay 
procedures.  Selected  students  had  to 
appear  at  the  university  administration 
office  with  identification  in  hand  to 
collect  their  paychecks. 

Audit  director  Robert  Wenner  ex¬ 
plains,  "We  have  no  proof  anything  is 


going  on,  but  the  internal  controls  over 
student  paychecks  are  very  weak.” 
Auditors  hope  the  new  controls  will 
eliminate  “student  payoffs”  and  pay¬ 
ment  to  students  doing  little  or  no 
work. 

Colleges  short  on  finances 

The  Daily  Californian  reports  that 
Peralta  Colleges,  a  group  of  local 
community  colleges,  are  facing  financial 
doom  unless  Gov.  George  Deukmejian 
and  state  legislature  comes  to  then- 
aid. 

Dwindling  student  enrollment,  down 
9,000  since  last  year,  has  caused  a  loss 
of  student  fee  revenue  and,  additional 
monies  from  the  state.  The  colleges’ 
presidents  assure  the  community  that 
the  colleges  will  not  close,  but  will 
await  action  by  the  governor  before 
making  any  hard  line  decisions. 

Top  schools  draw  top 
pupils 

With  four  Texas  universities  domin¬ 
ating  the  top  ten,  Harvard  University 
drew  323  National  Merit  Scholar 
freshmen  for  their  1984  class. 

The  University  of  Texas-Austin 
placed  2nd,  with  273;  Rice,  4th,  with 
169;  Texas  A  and  M,  6th,  and  Trinity 
University,  10th. 

Other  schools  in  the  top  ten  are: 
Yale,  3rd;  Princeton,  5th;  Stanford, 
7th;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  8th,  and  Michigan  State,  9th. 

Gorilla  in  the  ivy 

A  male  African  gorilla,  Bobo,  joined 
the  Harvard  Lampoon  board  February 
1st.  His  eight  fellow  executives  assure 
their  constituents  that  he  will  not  be 
making  any  major  decisions,  but  will 
“come  in  just  for  parties.” 


Whistle  your  troubles 
away 

Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  has  instituted  a  new  crime 
deterrent  program,  whistles.  Public 
Safety  Director  J.J.  McGinnis  believes 
that  blowing  a  whistle  will  prevent  a 
crime,  or  stop  one  in  progress  or  even 
summon  immediate  aid  to  someone  in 
danger. 

The  Inter-Residence  Council  issued 
1,700  whistles  to  female  residents 
because  the  Marquette  campus  is  in  the 
heart  of  an  unsafe  district.  The  project 
was  adopted  to  promote  safety  on 
campus  and  to  make  students  aware  of 
the  seriousness  of  assaults. 


It  doesn't  take  a 
genius  to  knew 


get  results. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 


Come  to  the  Valentine’s  Day 
Dance 


Bring  a  date  or  meet  that  special 
someone.  Included  in  the  nightly  line¬ 
up  are  a  Naperville  Top  40  dance- 
oriented  rock  band —  The  Kaotics,  a 
D.J.  with  a  special  "mystery  dance", 
and  for  all  you  hams  here  at  C.O.D.,  a 
lip-sync  contest!  Join  the  Student 
Activities  Program  Board,  Student 
Government  and  the  cheerleaders 
and  poms  for  a  night  of  guaranteed 
fun. 


Where:  Campus  Center,  Building  K 
When:  Friday,  Feb.  15,  1985 
Time:  8  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 

Drice:  General  Admission,  $2  at  the  door 

Sign  up  for  the  lip-sync  contest  in  the  Student  Activities  Office. 
Entries  are  limited  —  Deadline,  Feb.  8. 


Attend  Thursdays  Alive 
A  series  of  live  events 
happening  on  Thursdays  — 
the  entertainment  varies 
weekly.  On  Feb.  lb,  a 
strolling  violinist  and 
accordian  player  will  be 
featured  in  the  SRC 
from  1 1:30  a.m.  —  l  p. m. 


Daytime  Videos 


This  week’s  free  movie  is  "Animal  House,"  Feb  11,  13, 
15.  Also  featured  is  the  Rockworld  Valentine  s  Day 
Special:  Bryan  Adams,  Foreigner,  Philip  Bailey  &  Phil 
Collins  and  many  more. 

Popcorn  will  be  sold  from  10  am.— 2  p.m.  on  Wednesdays! 


Free  Movies 


A  family  Film  Festival  presented  Sunday,  Feb.  17  at  2 
p.m.,  room  102 A  of  the  SRC.  The  movies  featured:  "The 
Red  Balloon"  &  “RikkirTikkirTavi  ” 
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Arts  center 


continued  from  page  1 

“After  we  and  the  architect  found  out  exactly  what 
was  needed,  the  scope  of  the  building  grew  from 
120,000  to  133,000  square  feet,”  Lemme  noted. 

The  arts  center,  when  finished,  is  intended  to  house 
a  variety  of  programs  including  fine  arts,  performing 
arts  and  commercial  arts,  encompassing  both  interior 
and  fashion  design. 

THE  CENTER  WILL  also  accommodate  the  New 
Philharmonic,  a  chamber  orchestra  and  jazz  ensemble, 
a  concert  band,  art  studios,  music  rooms  and  three 
theaters,  one  of  which  will  be  an  800-seat  auditorium. 

Highly  finished  pre-cast  concrete  is  being  fitted  on 
the  center’s  exterior,  giving  the  appearance  of  marble. 
This  look  will  be  enhanced  by  the  emplacement  of 
bronze-tinted,  insulated  windows. 

Classes  and  offices  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
center  will  overlook  a  man-made  lake  and  some  of  the 
art  studios  will  even  be  close  enough  to  the  shoreline 
to  appear  like  they  are  sitting  right  on  the  water, 
Lemme  said. 

THE  CENTER  IS  being  funded  completely  by  local 
money,  Lemme  asserted;  no  state  or  federal  funds  will 
be  used.  Some  of  the  financing  will  come  from  the 
portion  of  the  tax  rate,  with  the  remainder  provided 
by  corporate  and  private  contributions. 

One  such  contributor  is  William  E.  Gahlberg, 
formerly  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  now  president 
of  William  E.  Gahlberg  and  Associates,  Oak  Brook. 
Gahlberg  is  at  the  head  of  a  campaign  drive  to  raise  $4 
million  for  the  arts  center. 

Wight  &  Co.  are  the  same  designers  of  the  PE 
building,  which  stands  adjacent  to  the  construction 
site,  and  the  college  bookstore,  built  last  year  into  the 
center  courtyard  of  the  IC  building.  The  firm  also  is 
involved  with  contract  work  in  renovating  sections  of 
Building  K. 

Before  construction  began  on  the  arts  center, 
faculty  members  worked  closely  with  the  architect, 
outlining  their  needs  on  the  designs  of  their  areas  and 
ways  to  keep  them  from  conflicting  with  one  another, 
according  to  Jack  Weiseman,  associate  dean  of 
humanities  and  director  of  performing  arts. 

One  major  concern,  Weiseman  said,  was  to  keep 
the  noise  leakage  from  the  music  and  orchestra 
rooms  down  to  a  minimum. 

As  the  arts  center  is  being  finished,  Wight  &  Co. 
also  has  plans  for  designing  and  landscaping  the  area 
between  the  center  and  the  PE  building. 


delayed  by  weather.  .  . 


WORKMEN  BATTLE  ELEMENTS  to  set  struc¬ 
tural  girder  on  south  wall  of  Arts  Center.  Facili¬ 
ty’s  cost  has  mushroomed  since  last  April  from 


wjumcn  pnoro  Dy  rai  ummers 

estimated  $12  million  to  $14.5  million.  Unit  will 
house  800-seat  auditorium,  music  rooms,  three 
theaters  and  art  studios. 


'Dumb  Jock'  fallacy  exploded. . . 


continued  from  page  1 

cultural  biases  inadvertently  built  in  to  the  tests. 

A  new  University  of  Michigan  study  does  conclude 
SAT  scores  “are  virtually  unrelated  to  an  athlete’s 
college  grade  point  averages,  especially  when  a  strong 
academic  support  program  is  involved.” 

Of  the  43  UM  freshmen  who  would  have  been 
disqualified  under  Rule  48,  31  were  black,  the 
researchers  note.  Only  four  of  the  43  actually  failed  to 
graduate. 

THE  NEW  AACRAO  study  supports  such 
arguments,  Conner  says,  by  shattering  “the 


conventional  wisdom  that  freshman  athletes  don’t  do 
as  well  academically  as  non-athletes.” 

In  fact,  Conner  points  out,  the  study  found  student 
athletes  consistently  showed  more  persistence  and 
better  academic  standing  at  the  end  of  their  freshmen 
year  than  non-athletes. 

At  the  same  time,  based  on  their  SAT  scores  and 
high  school  grades,  athletes  actually  scored  better 
grades  than  they  were  supposed  to  during  their 
freshman  year,  while  non-athletes  scored  exactly  the 
grades  they  were  projected  to  achieve. 

ONE  OF  THE  reasons  for  the  unexpectedly  high 


scores  of  the  athletes  may  have  been  “the  academic 
support  services  such  as  counseling  and  tutoring 
provided  for  the  athletes,”  Conner  speculates. 

In  addition,  “the  athletes  might  not  have  taken  as 
stringent  courses  as  the  non-athletes,”  scoring  higher 
grades  by  taking  easier  classes. 

Conner  also  notes  “all  of  the  athletes  in  the  study 
were  attending  school  on  scholarships,  and  therefore 
didn’t  have  to  worry  about  part-time  jobs  to  pay  their 
way  through  college.” 

Still,  collegiate  sports  officials  continue  to  debate 
the  merits  of  freshman  athletic  eligibility,  and  NCAA 
officials  expect  the  current  Rule  48  requirements  may 
be  significantly  revised  before  they  go  into  effect  in 
1986,  says  Eric  Zemper,  NCAA  research  coordinator. 
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The  name  that  has  earned  its  reputation. 

Students  —  show  school  ID  &  receive 
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20  %  off  any  one  service  per  visit. 

|  Offer  good  until  May  1 ,  1 985 

Hair  for  women  and  men 

369-6090 

(Naperville  Commons) 

Examine 
your  breasts. 


Most  breast  cancers  are 
curable  if  detected  early 
and  treated  promptly. 

Ask  the  American 
Cancer  Society  in  your 
community  for  a  free 
booklet  teaching  the  easy 
step-by-step  method  of 
breast  self-examination. 

AMERICAN 
CANCER  SOCIETY  £ 
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Benefits  are  restored 
for  state's  disabled 


By  MIKE  JACKSON 

The  decision  to  allow  approximately 
30,000  Illinois  residents  to  seek 
reinstatement  of  their  Social  -Security 
disability  benefits  was  reached  in 
November  after  a  U.S.  District  court 
ruling. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
had  until  Jan.  15  to  notify  the 
30,000  people  that  they  may  have  their 
cases  reviewed. 

The  benefits  were  cut  off  May  1, 
1981  by  Margaret  Heckler,  health  and 
human  services  secretary. 

THE  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  Foun¬ 
dation  brought  a  lawsuit  challenging 
wrongful  action  taken  by  Heckler. 
Hartigan  stepped  in  because  it  was 
alleged  Heckler  violated  the  federal 
Social  Security  Act  by  terminating 
thousands  of  beneficiaries  without 
showing  they  had  improved  medically. 

The  lawsuit  stated  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  policy  violated  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Hartigan  said  the  action  by  Heckler 
was  unwarranted  and  caused  economic 
hardship  for  an  extremely  large  amount 
of  disabled  persons. 


HE  ADDED  THAT  people  with 
serious  illnesses  lost  valuable  medi¬ 
cal  benefits.  Not  only  did  they 
receive  less  money  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  also  had  to  pay  considerably 
more  from  their  own  pockets  or  suffer 
without  proper  treatment. 

Hartigan  commended  the  judge’s 
ruling,  saying  “The  disabled  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  back  on  stable 
ground  financially  and  physically.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  slicing  the 
benefits  actually  cost  the  state  money. 
Many  disabled  who  lost  social  security 

—  which  is  100  percent  federally  funded 

—  were  forced  to  take  General 
Assistance  or  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  which  are  now  financed  by  the 
state. 

Last  February,  Hartigan  argued  that 
the  current  administration’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  the 

A  defense 

against  cancer  can  be 
cooked  up  in  your  kitchen. 
Call  us. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


first  since  1954  that  does  not  use  a 
medical  improvement  standard  when 
reviewing  an  individuals  need  for  con¬ 
tinued  assistance. 

IN  1981,  THE  Seventh  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  handed  down  a  decision 
requiring  proof  of  materials,  improve¬ 
ment  in  condition  or  proof  of  error  in 
the  original  decision  to  grant  benefits  in 
order  to  terminate  disability  benefits. 

After  his  November  victory  last  year, 
Hartigan  urged  “those  presently  not 
getting  their  benefits  should  ask  Social 
Security  that  their  cases  be  reviewed 


immediately  and  their  benefits  reinstat¬ 
ed  so  they  may  begin  receiving  help 
again  as  soon  as  possible." 

He  added  that  they  should  remember 
unless  they  specifically  request  a  case 
review  and  reinstatement  of  benefits, 
they  will  not  be  provided. 

As  the  only  attorney  general  in  the 
United  States  to  create  a  Disabled 
Persons  Advocacy  Division,  Hartigan 
was  the  first  state  prosecutor  in  the 
nation  to  intervene  in  this  Social 
Security  case.  Following  Hartigan’s 
lead,  attorney  generals  in  at  least  two 
other  states  filed  similar  lawsuits. 


Spring  Break  Party 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

Includes:  7  nights  Lodging,  8  Beach  days  Quad-occupancy, 
Lauderdale  Beach  Hotel  from  $149  on  “The  Strip”  service  not  included 

•  Swimming  Pools 

•  Special  L  UV  Happy  Hour  Prices 

•  L  UV  Pool  Party 

•  LUV  Club  Membership 

Transportation  available  on,  Charter  bus,  $99  round  trip, 
Airline,  or  U-Drive.  Contact  Dave  Wilson,  579-9311  or 
Art  Wagner,  771-6144. 

Or  Call  LUV  Tours  toll  free,  800-368-2006  USA 
or  800-542  8003  Virginia. 


By  DEAN  KIRKENDALL 

We’ve  all  had  trouble  this  winter, 
ranging  from  dead  batteries  to  frozen 
door  locks,  and  although  these  tips 
might  be  likened  to  closing  the  bam 
after  the  horse  has  escaped,  I’d  like  to 
pass  on  a  few  pointers  to  aid  any  of  you 
still  battling  the  elements. 

•  Keep  your  own  “emergency  kit” 
with  you,  perhaps  in  the  trunk,  which 
could  consist  of  such  essentials  as  a 
blanket,  flares,  starting  fluid,  jumper 
cables  and,  if  so  desired,  an  empty  gas 
can  (carrying  gasoline  in  your  car  is  not 
only  dangerous  but  illegal). 

•  Those  of  you  with  lighter  cars  may 
want  to  place  bags  of  water  softener 
pellets  or  kitty  litter  in  the  trunk  for 
traction.  The  kitty  Utter  is  extremely 
useful  when  you  are  stuck  in  the  snow; 
just  throw  some  under  the  tires  and  you 
might  get  out.  The  water  softener  can 
be  used  in  a  home  system  come  spring. 

•  When  your  car  is  stuck  in  a  rut, 
shifting  back  and  forth  constantly  will 
cause  wear  on  the  transmission.  The 
damage  may  not  show  right  away,  but 
it’s  there!  The  best  thing  to  do  is  throw 
kitty  Utter  under  the  tires  or  surround 
the  tires,  front  and  back,  with  rags  for 
about  one  foot. 

•  Always  make  sure  your  fluid  levels 
are  checked  frequently.  Preventive 
maintenance  always  pays  off. 

•  If  your  car  won’t  start,  can  you 
smeU  gas?  If  so,  the  motor  could  be 
flooded.  Wait  five  minutes,  then, 
without  touching  the  gas  pedal,  crank 
the  engine  over.  Sometimes,  holding  the 
pedal  to  the  floor  (not  pumping  it)  while 
starting  might  help. 

•  Drive  defensively. 

Hope  these  tips  helped.  Good  luck 
and  safe  driving! 
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Editorial  Board 

Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 

R.  Kelley  Laughlin,  managing  editor  Chris  Aiello,  contributing  editor 


SMART  (Stop  Marketing  Alcohol  on  Radio  and  Television),  a  self-appointed 
lobby  group,  is  brewing  trouble  in  Congress. 

The  lobby  wants  beer  and  wine  commercials  banned  from  TV  and  radio 
a.<?S  “Smg  athletes  condone  excessive  drinking  by  young  people. 

SMART  will,  however,  accept  an  equal-time  requirement  for  anti-alcohol 
messages  if  it  can  t  prohibit  the  beer  and  wine  ads. 

THE  CENTER  FOR  Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  a  Washington-based  group 
emphasizing  nutrition,  is  the  driving  force  behind  SMART. 

SMART  will  present  Congress  with  a  million  signatures  in  favor  of  its  proposal 
m  the  near  future  if  the  National  PTA  comes  through  for  them. 

Some  SMART  supporters  cite  the  ban  of  cigarettes  as  reason  enough  to  ban  beer 
and  wine  commercials. 

m  1971,  CONGRESS  prohibited  tobacco  companies  from  advertising  their 
products,  breaking  a  tradition  that  had  lasted  since  1933  with  the  end  of 
prohibition. 

B®(ore  the  1971  law,  which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld,  and  since  1933  liquor 
distillers  voluntarily  refrained  from  advertising  their  products. 

SMART  is  counting  on  the  current  hype  in  concern  for  alcohol  abuse  to  get  their 
proposal  through  Congress. 

HEARINGS  BEGAN  THURSDAY,  though  no  bill  has  yet  been  introduced  in 
either  House;  representatives  and  senators  alike  are  unsure  of  making  a  stance  due 
to  the  implications  against  the  First  Amendment's  freedom  of  speech,  which 
includes  in  part  commercial  speech,  an  area  even  the  Supreme  Court  is  vague  on 

But  even  if  legislators  can  rationalize  support  of  such  a  ban,  it  faces  powerful 
opposition,  and  not  only  from  beer  and  wine  makers. 

The  three  major  networks  received  $700  million  in  revenues  from  alcohol 
advertising  in  1983,  contending  that  they  already  produced  educational 
announcements  and  programs  discouraging  excessive  drinking. 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  each  year  are  paid  to  the  National  Football  Leagues 
and  Major  League  Baseball  as  well  as  colleges  and  universities  and  a  host  of  others 
for  the  rights  to  televise  their  games. 

Also,  in  the  1983-84  elections,  a  political  action  committee  (PAC)  representing 
the  interests  of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  contributed  over  $160,000 
to  House  and  Senate  candidates. 

COORS  EMPLOYEES’  PAC  paid  out  over  $100,000  and  the  Wine  and  Spirits 
Wholesaler’s  Association  almost  $80,000. 

But  the  strangest  aspect  of  SMART’S  anti-advertising  campaign  is  the  fact  the 
MADD  (Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers)  isn’t  among  their  supporters. 

Two  years  ago,  Anheuser-Busch  gave  MADD  $80,000  for  development  and 
administrative  purposes.  Anheuser-Busch  also  pledged  $100,000  for  public  service 
announcements  sponsored  by  MADD. 

We  thought  you  might  want  to  know  how  your  government  works. 


LIT  THEM  EAT 
JELLY  BEANS! 


Aiello's 
Alley 
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Alcohol  ad  ban  pushed 


How  can  we  reduce  the  number 
of  nuclear  warheads  or  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war? 

How  do  we  feed  the  entire 
world  population? 

IS  ABORTION  IMMORAL? 

I  HAVE  ONE  two-part  answer 
to  all  these  questions;  I  don’t 
know  and  I  don’t  care. 

I’m  sick  of  debating  other 
people’s  values. 

I’m  tired  of  pondering  what 
might  occur  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

WHY  MUST  I  depress  myself 
with  questions  that  are  so  global 
my  mind  can’t  even  begin  to 
conceive  of  a  rational  solution? 
Questions  of  this  sort  serve  only 
to  frustrate  man’s  intellect. 

And  besides,  like  my  father 
recently  noted,  “This  country 
should  spend  more  time  on  the 
problems  within  its  own  borders.’’ 

“You’re  right,  Dad,”  I  told 
him.  “Like  urine  on  the  toilet  seat.” 

“YEAH,  YOU’RE  RIGHT,  son.  I  think 
I  hear  your  mother  calling  you.” 

“No,  listen.  Dad.  I  know  I’ve  done  it,  so 
I’m  not  condemning  anyone,  but  at  least  I 
clean  it  up,  so  no  one  else  accidentally  sits 
in  it.” 

“Yes,  well  that’s  quite  considerate  of 
you,  Chris.  I  guess  some  people  just  don’t 
have  your  class,”  he  commented  sarcastic¬ 
ally. 

“SO,  DAD,  YOU'RE  in  a  good  mood 
tonight.” 

“Chris,”  he  said  seriously,  “you  are  a 
strange  son.  What  does,  as  you  say,  urine 
on  the  toilet  seat  have  to  do  with  the 
problems  this  country  has  at  home?” 
“Absolutely  nothing.” 

“THEN  WHAT  IN  the  hell  are  you 
talking  about?” 

“The  washrooms  at  CD.” 

“Oh,  of  course.  The  washrooms  at  CD. 
How  could  I  have  forgotten.  I  think  your 
mom  needs  my  help  in  the  kitchen.” 

“WAIT  A  MINUTE,  Dad,”  I  said, 
chasing  him  up  the  stairs.  “They’re 
disgusting.  Last  week  I  had  to  clean 
someone  else’s  pee  from  the  seat  three 
days  in  a  row.  And,  I  swear  to  God,  one 
day  it  was  like  a  crust.” 

“Yvonne,  your  son  needs  help.” 

“Mom,  don’t  you  hate  when  someone 
pees  on  the  toilet  seat  and  leaves  it?” 

“OH,  CHRIS  THAT’S  disgusting.” 

“I  know.  That’s  what  I’ve  been  trying 
to  tell  Dad.” 

“Salvatore,  you  don’t  pee  on  the  toilet 
seat,  do  you?” 


“WHAT?!  I  DON’T  even  believe  th 
conversation.  This  isn’t  a  home  anymoi 
It’s  an  asylum.  I’ll  be  downstairs;  I've g( 
work  to  do.” 

“What  is  this  all  about,  Chris?" 

“It’s  about  the  toilets  at  CD.” 

“WHAT’S  WRONG  WITH  them?  D 
someone  put  too  much  tissue  in  one 
cause  a  flood?” 

“No,  Mom.  Everyone  has  been  peeii 
on  the  toilets  instead  of  in  them.” 

“Everyone?” 

“MOM!  NO,  NOT  everyone 
somebody  is.” 

“Why  is  this  person  or  persons  peeii 
on  the  toilets?  Don’t  they  know  diseasi 
get  transmitted  like  that?” 

“Diseases.  What  kind  of  diseases0 

YOU  KNOW  -  VENEREAL  diseal 


“Oh  my  God,  Mom.  What  do  I  do? 

“Why  don’t  you  put  up  a  sign,  Lellin 
them  to  stop?” 

“BUT  MOM,  WHAT  about  me?” 

“Pardon  me  —  oh,  oh  Chris  that's  n< 
good.” 

"Yes,  well  thank  you  Dr.  Welby 
how  will  I  know?” 

“YOU’LL  KNOW  SOON  enough;  doit 
worry  about  that.” 

So,  now  I’m  in  danger  of  getting  soi 
venereal  disease  because  some  slob 
slobs  here  at  the  college  are  too  darnin' 
inconsiderate  (though  I’m  sure  this  woi 
means  nothing  to  you)  to  simply  lift  th 
toilet  seat  before  you  indiscriminate 
urinate. 


COURIER 


The  COURIER  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  Letters  are  to  be  typed. 

■  double-spaced, ’and  should  not  exceed  200  words.  Letters  will  be  edited 
only  for  grammar  and  style,  but  The  COURIER  reserves'the  right  to  edit  tot 
libel  and  length. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  author  may  have  his/het  name 
withheld  upon  request. 

All  correspondence  should  be  dropped  off  in  SRC  1022  during  normal 
business  hours. 
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Association. 
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I  find  out  who  you  degenerative 
Isons  are.  I’m  going  to  make  you  feel 
kleasant. 

doubt  I’ll  need  any  help  since  you 
lers  are  too  weak  to  lift  the  seat,  but 
;  in  case,  I’ll  ask  some  of  CD’s  fine, 
lured,  lovely  young  ladies  to  tear 


Chilly  Sino-Soviet  relations  showed  a 
touch  of  a  spring  thaw  amidst  their 
enduring  deep  freeze  recently,  as 
Russian  diplomats  and  Chinese  officials 
meeting  in  Peking  after  the  new  year 
agreed  on  a  plan  to  step  up  cooperation 
in  the  economic  sector. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  the  two 
communist  giants  was  measured  at  a 
meager  $300  million,  the  new  plan 
aiming  for  an  all-time  —  and  more 
respectable  —  high  of  $1.4  billion  next 
year.  Soviet  economic  experts  project  a 
balance^  of  $6  billion,  the  mark  of 
present  Chinese- American  trading. 

Although  Chinese  leaders  seeking  to 
modernize  their  society  set  their  sights 
on  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  for  state-of-the-art  technology, 
Peking’s  elite  sees  one  advantage  to 
intensified  economic  relations  with  the 
Soviets:  the  renewal  of  machinery 
purchased  from  Russia  in  the  1950s, 
when  ideologies  between  the  two  states 
made  the  Soviet  Union  the  natural 
choice  in  the  initial  modernization  push. 
Rather  than  use  expensive  Western 
currencies  to  buy  new  machinery  from 
the  Occident,  these  practical  thinkers 
see  the  cost-effectiveness  of  replacing 
original  Soviet  issue  with  similarly 


rugged  —  albeit  less  advanced  —  gear. 

The  Soviets  hope  to  make  inroads  to 
normalcy  with  such  a  policy,  seeking  to 
slowly  woo  the  Chinese  back  to  their 
initial  position  as  brothers  —  on  good 
terms  —  in  the  international  commun¬ 
ist  clan.  Thus,  economic  policies, 
scientific  exchanges,  cultural  programs 
and  participation  in  Chinese-Soviet 
sports  programs  have  been  cultivated 
alongside  “normalization  talks”  that 
have  shuttled  between  Moscow  and 
Peking  since  1982  with  little  real 
outcome. 

China  has  contributed  to  the  stalling 
of  such  talks  in  remaining  firm  in  its 
three  basic  demands  of  the  Soviets. 

•  A  considerable  reduction  of  the 
troops  amassed  on  the  shared 
border,  along  with  the  dismantling 
of  mid-range  atomic  missiles  aimed 
at  China  and  Japan. 

•  The  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  forces  from  Afghanistan. 

•  A  hands-off  policy  on  the  further 
occupation  of  Cambodia  by  the 

Vietnamese. 

These  points  of  policy,  Peking 
assures,  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
warming  up  of  their  state  to  its  once 
big  brother,  a  warming  that  seems 
highly  unlikely  in  light  of  the  events  of 
the  past  year.  Moscow  had  responded 
to  the  Chinese  invitation  for  economic 
talks  in  May  of  last  year  with  a  curt 
“nyet”  only  24  hours  before  the 
scheduled  beginning  of  those  talks,  in 
effect  rebuffing  the  Chinese  for  the  grand 
reception  for  President  Reagan  during 
his  visit.  Hiding  behind  a  lame  excuse 
of  not  having  had  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  for  the  negotiations,  the 
Soviets  actually  cut  off  the  visit 
because  of  the  intensity  of  border 


clashes  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Soviet  allied  Vietnamese  at  that  time. 

The  recent  Chinese  declaration  of 
Marx’  death  as  a  Chinese  ideological 
base  presents  a  new  woe  for  Soviet 
Russia  and  its  children.  The  pragmatic 
Chinese  reformers,  who  note  that  “one 
cannot  expect  that  the  works  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  penned  so  long  ago  can  solve 
all  of  today’s  problems,”  can  credit 
their  “socialism  of  a  Chinese  nature 
with  several  successes,  all  of  which  are 
unsettling  to  the  Soviets. 

For  example,  the  Chinese  were  able 
to  record  their  first  grain  surplus  in 
1984,  along  with  it  the  ability  to  feed  22 
percent  of  the  world  population  on  only 
7  percent  of  the  land  used  worldwide  for 
agricultural  production.  The  Soviet 
Union,  by  contrast,  is  still  dependent 
on  grain  imports  from  the  United 
States. 

This  success,  and  the  elimination  of 
strict  adhesion  to  Marxism-Leninism 
will  lead  to  new  policies  in  the 
industrial  system  as  well,  the  tradition¬ 
ally  communist  system  of  centrally 
controlled  state  planning  being  replaced 
by  a  system  of  “responsibility”  that 
produced  agricultural  success. 

Such  effective  management  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  and  their  turning 
away  from  Marx’s  doctrines  as  an 
archaic  system  not  suited  to  today’s 
needs  makes  the  possibility  of  a 
Chinese-Soviet  rapprochement  ever 
more  unlikely.  The  power  to  the  south 
of  the  USSR  has  proven  itself 
self-sufficient;  it  has  flown  from  the 
Communist  family  and  keeps  up  an  icy 
relationship  with  it.  Its  strong  ties  with 
other  nations  and  economic  strength 
make  it  able  to  make  demands  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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To  the  Editor: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  as  a  call  to  all 
beer  drinkers. 

Coors  beer  has  held  a  large  majority 
'  of  the  beer  market  in  the  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  for  as  far  back  as 
I  can  remember.  By  guess,  this  has 
been  at  least  10  years  or  so. 

By  keeping  the  beer  away  from  us, 
we  were  left  with  a  strange  feeling  that 
we  in  Illinois  were  not  the  chosen  few 
who  deserved  Coors  beer.  Well 
REJOICE,  —  or  should  we  —  Coors 
has  come  to  Chicago. 

Why  all  of  a  sudden?  What  have  we 
as  Midwesterners  done  to  deserve  this 
honor?  The  answer  is  that  we  have 
money  and  Coors  wants  its  share  of  it. 

I  feel  that  the  real  reason  behind 
Coors’  sudden  appearance  in  Chicago  is 
that  the  company  is  hurting  terribly  for 
sales.  The  fact  is  that  alcohol 
consumption,  in  the  United  States  is 
decreasing.  Stiffer  laws  and  increased 
health  consciousness  have  both  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  measurable  decline  in 
drinking. 

As  an  experienced  consumer  in  the 
fine  taste  of  beer,  I  can  assure  those  of 
you  who  have  never  tasted  Coors  that  it 
is  nothing  special  at  all.  You  can’t  even 
taste  the  “Pure  Rocky  Mountain  spring 
water”  that  is  advertised. 

With  the  above  points  in  mind,  I 
propose  a  challenge  to  my  beer-drinking 
comrades.  The  next,  or  the  first  time 
you  walk  into  a  liquor  store  and  Coors 
is  piled  to  the  ceiling  at  inflated 
introductory  prices,  walk  right  past.  Do 
not  even  stop  to  look.  Head  for  the 
cooler  where  you  were  originally  going, 
and  pick  up  that  Strohs,  Old  Style  or 
Heineken.  These  companies  have 
earned  our  business  and  respect;  we 
have  not  earned  their  product. 

Duane  Carlson 
Lombard 


To  the  Editor: 

Last  month  as  I  was  leaving  the 
school,  I  experienced  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  with  my  truck  and  was  forced  to 
abandon  it  on  the  S-curve  in  front  of 
the  school  on  22nd  Street. 

After  I  discovered  that  I  had  run  out 
of  gasoline,  I  arranged  transportation 
to  a  filling  station  to  get  more  fuel. 
However,  when  I  returned  to  my 
vehicle,  I  discovered  that  my  battery 
had  also  ran  out  of  juice  and  I  was 
unable  to  start  my  truck  without  a 
jump. 

Leaving  my  truck  where  it  had 
originally  stopped  working,  I  went  back 
into  the  Instructional  Center  to  use  a 
phone  in  hopes  of  trying  to  find 
someone  who  would  help  me  start  my 
vehicle,  as  the  person  who  had  driven 
me  to  the  filling  station  had  already  left 
to  go  to  work. 

After  my  phone  calls  proved  fruitless, 
I  went  back  to  my  truck  where  I  found 
a  Glen  Ellyn  squad  car  with  lights 
flashing. 

Thinking  that  I  was  in  trouble  I  went 
up  to  the  officer,  but  to  my  surprise  she 
understood  my  predicament  and  helped 
me  push  my  truck  two  blocks  to  a 
parking  lot  where  it  would  be  out  of  the 
way. 

I  just  wanted  to  write  this  letter  to 
show  my  appreciation  to  Officer 
Strwzyz  of  the  Glen  Ellyn  police 
department. 

Ron  Mackenzie,  Glen  Ellyn 


Editor's  note: 

In  order  to  best  represent  student  in¬ 
terest  at  CD,  we  at  the  COURIER  need 
to  hear  comments  from  time  to  time  to  let 
us  know  if  we  are  serving  the  purpose.  If 
we  are  to  truly  retain  the  status  of  a 
“student  newspaper,”  we  should  present 
views  and  issues  which  are  of  importance 
to  the  student  body.  If  we’re  not  doing  this, 
or  not  often  enough  —LET  US  KNOW! 
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Talking  T ransf  er  wnh  Don  Dame 


By  DON  DAME 

If  you  are  thinking  of  transferring  to 
Illinois  State  University  (Normal)  for 
the  summer  or  fall  terms  and 
majoring  in  applied  computer  science, 
I  would  suggest  you  apply  NOW. 

Spaces  are  limited  in  this  program 
'  and  students  who  apply  late  are  usually 
denied  admissions  to  this  major.  Once 
the  program  is  closed,  a  student  will  be 
considered  for  admission  to  ISU  as  a 
general  student  or  for  any  other  major 
°f  the  student’s  choice  for  which  he  or 


she  may  be  eligible.  Acceptance  into 
these  programs  does  not  guarantee 
future  admission  into  applied  computer 
science. 

The  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana- 
Champaign)  will  begin  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  fall  term  beginning  Feb. 
1.  Preference  will  be  given  to  transfer 
applicants  who  will  have  completed  90 
quarter  hours  or  more  by  fall  1985.  Ad¬ 
missions  for  the  fall  semester  will  re¬ 
main  open  until  March  15  (what  the 
university  calls  an  “equal  consideration 
period”). 

STUDENTS  SHOULD  FOLLOW  to 
the  letter  the  admissions  procedures 
outlined  on  page  293  of  the  Advising 
Handbook.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
jeopardize  a  student’s  opportunity  for 
admission. 

Applications  for  Illinois  may  be 
obtained  in  the  advertising  center  (IC 
2012)  or  in  the  planning  information 
center  for  students  (PICS)  in  the 
Learning  Resources  Center. 

Some  four-year  schools  have  devel- 


oped  programs  especially  designed  for 
transfer  students.  Former  CD  stu¬ 
dents  have  indicated  these  programs 
were  veiy  helpful  in  preparation  for 
transfer. 

REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  Sou¬ 
thern  Illinois  University  (Carbondale) 
will  be  at  the  Lisle  Hilton  (just  east  of 
Naperville  Road  near  the  East-West 
Tollway  on  Feb.  9  and  10  from  9 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Representatives  from 
admissions,  financial  aid,  housing  and 
the  honors  program  will  be  on  hand  to 
discuss  their  programs  and  answer 
questions. 

SIU  will  also  host  its  annual  guest 
day  especially  designed  for  transfer 
students  on  Saturday,  Feb.  2  at  Carbon- 
dale.  Representatives  from  admissions, 
financial  aid  and  housing  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  answer  questions.  Students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  academic  departmental  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  tour  academic  facilities. 
For  further  information  concerning  the 
program,  call  SIU,  toll  free  (300/642- 


3531). 

The  16th  annual  Transfer  Student 
Visitation  Day  will  be  held  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign  today.  Registration 
will  begin  at  9  a.m.  at  the  entrance 
to  Room  C  of  the  Illini  Union  Building. 

AT  THE  MORNING  session,  the 
Transfer  Student  Association  will 
discuss  campus  life  at  the  university 
and  questions  will  be  answered  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  offices  of  admissions 
and  records,  housing  and  financial 
Aid.  In  the  afternoon,  college  meetings 
will  be  held  to  discuss  transfer 
procedures  and  students  may  visit  the 
colleges  and  departments  of  their  choice 
to  talk  with  faculty  and  former  transfer 
students. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
in  the  advising  center  (IC  2012)  or  in 
the  planning  information  center  for 
students  (PICS)  in  the  Learning  Re¬ 
sources  Center. 


Parents  have  a  duty  to  children 


CAL  THOMAS 

“It  can  be  hard  because  kids  don’t 
understand.  When  I’d  leave,  little  A1 
would  get  mad  and  not  talk  to  me.  But 
I  have  to  be  happy  too.  I  wouldn’t  be  a 
happy  mother  if  I  was  staying  home  as 
a  housewife.”  That  is  Olympic  gold 
medal  runner  Valerie  Brisco-Hooks 
speaking  to  a  New  York  Times 
interviewer.  She  is  not  alone  in  her 
belief  that  motherhood  is  a  hurdle 
which  must  be  jumped  in  order  to  find 
real  fulfillment 

The  Labor  Department  says  that 
nearly  half  of  the  nation’s  married 
women  with  children  one  year  old  or 
younger  are  in  the  labor  force.  The 
figure  jumped  from  24  percent  in  1970 
to  46.8  percent  by  the  end  of  1984.  Of 
married  women  with  children  under 
18,  three-fifths  are  -now  working,  a 
staggering  number  which  has  brought 
with  it  a  profound  sociological  impact. 

While  some  of  these  women  must 
obviously  work  in  order  to  survive, 
others  work  for  different  reasons. 
Regardless  of  the  reason,  the  impact  on 
families,  particularly  children,  is  severe. 

Psychologist  Dr.  James  Dobson 


advises  the  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon  on  family  life.  He  has  sold 
more  than  four  million  books  on  family 
relationships  and  his  “Focus  on  the 
Family”  radio  program  is  heard  on  640 
stations  in  eight  countries. 

DOBSON  SAYS  A  child  may  suffer 
permanent  emotional  damage  from  an 
exhausted  lifestyle  when  there  is  no 
full-time  homemaker  in  the  house. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that 
children  who  are  shuttled  from  one 
babysitter  to  another  are  different  than 
they  would  be  otherwise.  Research  has 
consistently  demonstrated  that  the 
mother-child  relationship  is  especially 
vital  during  the  first  three  years  of  life 
and  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
bonding  that  occurs  between  genera¬ 
tions  during  that  time.  The  Harvard 
pre-school  study  revealed  that  a  child’s 
future  intellectual  capacity  and  emo¬ 
tional  security  are  largely  dependent  on 
the  quality  of  mothering  occurring 
when  the  child  is  young. 

Numerous  studies  have  found,  notes 
Dobson,  that  children  “thrown  into 
group  situations  too  early”  incline 
toward  peer-dependency  and  insecurity 
as  they  move  through  childhood. 

FURTHER,  THE  HOUSEHOLDS 


of  two-income  familc  tend  to  be  more 
chaotic  and  less  organized  than  those 
with  a  homemaker  on  duty.  The  stress 
level  of  every  family  member  is 
increased  in  a  home  where  time  'is 
limited  for  recreation  and  relaxed 
conversation. 

Dobson  believes  there  are  several 
questions  mothers  who  have  a  choice 
about  whether  to  work  should  ask 
themselves:  1)  To  whom  shall  I  submit 
the  task  of  guiding  the  unfolding 
process  of  development  during  the 
years  when  dramatic  changes  are 
occurring  in  my  children?  2)  Who  will 
care  enough  to  make  the  investment  if 
every  day  my  husband  and  I  are  too 
busy  for  the  job?  3)  What  group-orient¬ 
ed  facility  can  possibly  substitute  for 
the  individual  attention  and  love  my 
child  needs?  4)  Who  will  represent  our 
values  and  beliefs  and  be  ready  to 
answer  our  child’s  questions  during  his 
peak  period  of  interest?  5)  To  whom  will 
I  surrender  the  prime-time  experiences 
of  his  day? 

Says  Dobson,  “I  worry  about  a 
nation  that  calls  homemaking  unre¬ 
warding,  unfulfilling  and  boring.” 

THE  1909  WHITE  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Children  had  it  right  when  it 


concluded,  “Home  life  is  the  highest 
and  finest  product  of  civilization  . 
Except  in  unusual  circumstances,  the 
home  should  not  be  broken  up  for 
reasons  of  poverty.”  It  was  in  the  1920s 
that  a  new  ideology  of  "social 
parenting”  began  to  take  shape  in 
America.  This  has  led  us  to  the 
“modem  family,”  no  better  represented 
than  in  the  movie,  "Irreconcilable 
Differences.” 

In  the  film,  Casey  Brodsky,  age  10,  is 
divorcing  her  parents.  Says  Casey,  “If 
I’m  not  going  to  be  totally  nuts  when  I 
grow  up,  I’d  better  get  out  while  I  still 
have  a  chance.”  Mom  and  Dad  are  so 
involved  with  personal  ambitions  that 
they  don’t  have  the  time  and  energy  to 
give  Casey  the  warmth  and  affection 
that  all  children  need.  In  the  end  they 
realize  this  and  make  a  new  start.  In 
real  life  not  everyone  comes  to  such  a 
realization. 

As  we  relentlessly  pursue  “happi¬ 
ness,”  we  would  do  well  to  remember 
what  C.S.  Lewis  wrote:  “We  have  no 
right  to  happiness.  We  have  only  an 
obligation  to  do  our  duty.”  It  is  in 
doing  that  duty  that  ultimate  happi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  found. 

(c)  1985,  Los  Angeles  Time  Syndicate 


Is  government  'fairness'  fair? 


By  MILTON  FRIEDMAN 

The  Bill  of  Rights  never  mentions  the  idea  of 
fairness,  nor  does  the  Constitution  or  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  First  Amendment  does  not  say 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  restricting  fair  speech; 
what  it  does  say  is  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
“abridging  the  freedom  of  speech.” 

One  can  examine  the  entire  Constitution,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  every  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  and  never  find  the  word  “fair.” 
one  will  find  the  word  “free”  repeatedly.  Yet  recently, 
the  emphasis  in  discussions  of  the  role  of  government 
has  shifted  away  from  freedom  and  toward  fairness. 

WE  HAVE  A  so-called  fairness  doctrine  for 
broadcasters  that  requires  TV  stations  presenting  one 
political  candidate  to  present  all  the  others.  If  they 
offer  one  side  of  an  issue,  they  have  to  afford  time  for 
the  other;  they  have  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  fair. 

This  shift  in  emphasis  from  freedom  to  fairness  is  a 
reflection  of  a  major  change  in  the  role  of  government 
in  the  United  States  and  of  a  major  shift  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  public  about  the  role  it  wants 
government  to  play. 

Fundamentally,  fairness  is  a  paternalistic  idea. 
Someone  has  to  decide  what  is  fair.  And  fairness  has 
come  to  the  fore  in  terms  of  governmental  activities 
precisely  as  government  has  changed  its  role  from 


being  an  umpire  —  an  organization  through  which  we 
make  the  rules  by  which  we  live  —  to  becoming  Big 
Brother.  The  emphasis  on  fairness  is  a  by-product  of 
the  creation  of  a  paternalistic  society  in  which  we  have 
shifted  to  giving  government  the  responsibilities  that 
used  to  be  borne  by  individual  families. 

Isn’t  this  progress?  Doesn’t  this  involved  a  move  to 
a  more  humane  society?  Isn’t  it  a  good  idea  for  us  to 
live  in  a  world  in  which  government  is  concerned  with 
fairness?  Quite  the  contrary.  When  fairness  replaces 
freedom,  all  of  our  liberties  are  in  danger. 

APPLY  THE  FAIRNESS  standard  to  the  press.  If 
we’re  going  to  have  a  fair  press,  we  can’t  let  the 
journalists  decide  what’s  going  to  appear  in  the 
newspapers.  We  must  have  a  federal  press  agency  like 
the  Federal-  Communications  Commission  to  decide 
which  stories  are  fair  and  which  are  not.  If  we  were  to 
apply  to  print  journalism  the  same  idea  that  we 
profess  to  apply  to  television,  the  notion  of  a  free 
press  as  a  defender  of  public  liberty  would  be  gone. 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  in  every  other  area  of 
society.  What  does  a  fair  price  mean?  Who  is  to 
judge?  If  one  insists  on  fairness,  the  only  way  to 
determine  the  price  is  not  through  the  marketplace, 
but  through  someone  who  is  assigned  the  task  of 
deciding  what  is  fair  and  what  is  not. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  so-called 


Fair  Employment  Practices  Act.  The  idea  of  equal  pay 
for  comparable  work  is  defended  on  the  grounds  of 
fairness.  But  if  workers’  wages  are  determined  by 
fairness  and  not  by  what  their  employers  are  willing  to 
pay  them,  and  what  they  are  willing  to  accept,  then 
someone  has  to  decide  what  is  fair. 

THE  PROPER  ROLE  of  fairness  in  government  is 
not  deciding  what  is  the  right  price,  what  should 
appear  on  TV  and  what  should  be  in  the  press.  The 
role  of  fairness  is  in  determining  rules  and 
adjudicating  disputes. 

The  right  concept  is  that  of  constructing  and 
interpreting  the  basic  rules  of  a  game  which  do  not 
consider  the  personal  circumstance  of  the  people 
involved,  but  prescribe  limits  applicable  to  all  the 
players  alike,  whatever  their  names,  the  color  of  then- 
skin,  or  the  religion  they  prefer.  The  umpire  in  a  fan- 
game  must  judge  the  players  only  by  their  actions, 
not  their  personal  characteristics.  This  is  the  proper 
role  of  fairness  in  society. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  preserve  and  extend  our 
freedom  unless  we  can  roll  back  the  paternalistic 
government  that  we  have  created.  This  is  our 
government  —  our  society—  the  American  system.  We 
have  sent  people  to  Congress  and  told  them  to  do  the 
wrong  things.  And  it  is  we  who  must  modify  what  we 
do  if  we  want  to  correct  this  situation. 


Carl  Paulsen 

Carl  Paulsen,  Downers  Grove:  “No. 
Not  enough  people  get  involved  or  care 
|  what  the  school  is  all  about.” 

Joel  Javier,  Hinsdale:  “No,  because 
kids  just  aren’t  interested.” 


Scott  Hoesel 

Scott  Hoesel,  Naperville:  “There  is 
much  more  than  last  year.  Last  year 
I  was  dead.” 

Trina  Rospert,  Darien:  “No.  If  is 
hard  to  get  a  lot  of  spirit  at  a  two-year 
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Is  there  enough  school  spirit/student 
participation  at  CD?  Why  or  why  not? 


Matthew  Liss,  Glen  Ellyn:  “There  is 
none.  The  majority  of  students  are  only 
here  for  an  education.  The  situation 
would  be  different  if  it  were  a  four-year 
school  with  on-campus  dorms.” 


Scott  Whitman 

Scott  Whitman,  Naperville:  “There’s 
not  enough  school  spirit  unless  one 
attends  the  games.  I  think  school  spirit 
can  be  boosted  by  having  ‘tailgate’ 
parties  at  these  games.” 


Bill  Kortum 

Bill  Kortum,  Villa  Park:  “I  think 
that  most  of  the  people  don’t  know  the 
meaning  of  school  spirit  at  CD.  In  order 
to  have  school  spirit,  you  should  have 
extra-curricular  activities  that  directly 
support  the  school.” 


college  because  other  people  have  other 
interests.” 

John  McAleese,  Windfield:  “No, 
because  I  don’t  think  there  is  enough 
information  about  what’s  going  on 
around  the  campus.” 


Linda  Carlson,  Lombard:  “I’d  say 
about  a  quarter  participate  and  the 
others  are  just  here.” 

Dave  Oglivie,  Naperville:  “Not  in  the 
important  things,  probably  because 
many  students  live  off  campus.” 


Jeff  Peskuski 

Jeff  Peskuski,  Wood  Dale:  “As  far  as 
school  participation  is  concerned, 
people  can’t  get  involved  because  they 
work.  There  is  not  enough  spirit 
because  there  is  not  enough  promotion 
in  the  SRC  building.” 

Ruth  Ann  Stephen,  Willow  Springs: 

"Yes,  but  it  takes  an  effort  to  find 
out  where  and  when  the  activities  take 
place.” 

Steve  Schneider,  Naperville:  “I  don’t 
feel  that  there  is  a  need  because  this  is 
a  commuter  college.” 

Louise  Johnson,  Winfield:  “Yes, 
there  is  an  increase  this  year  compared 
to  previous  years  probably  because  of 
the  new  buildings  and  student  turnov¬ 
er.” 


Linda  Wilkozek 

Linda  Wilkozek,  Roselle:  “No,  be¬ 
cause  people  don’t  take  this  college 
seriously.  Student  activities  is  trying 
with  the  ‘Thursday  Alive.’  This  should 
improve  participation.” 


Maris  Pope,  Wheaton:  “No,  there  is 
not  enough  information.  It’s  hard  to 
find  out  what’s  going  on  around  the 
school  —  unless  I  look  at  a  bulletin 
board.” 


Brigid  Brewaldt,  La  Grange:  “No, 
because  CD  is  a  two-year  school  —  a 
transfer  school  —  where  people  have 
their  own  friends.” 

Monika  Strak,  Lombard:  “No,  I 
don’t  think  so.  I  never  hear  people 
talking  about  games  or  outside 
activities.’.’ 


Auto  donations  aid 

to  higher  education 


COURIER  photo  by  Pal  Timmers 

AUTO  TECH  STUDENT  Horatio  Garcia  works  on  1984  Pontiac  Piero  while 
labaide  Husam  Tillawi  attends  infrared  scope. 


By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

WANTED:  Old  cars  to  be  used  by 
CD  students.  Please  contact  college. 

The  preceding  ad  will  not  be  seen  in 
any  newspaper,  not  because  it’s  untrue, 
hut  because  the  college  is  not  having 
any  trouble  finding  used  cars. 

NEARLY  15  OLD  automobiles  are 
donated  annually  to  the  CD  automotive 
department,  according  to  A1  Santini, 
;  coordinator  of  the  automotive  services 
technology  program.  Other  vehicles  are 
given  to  fire  sciences. 

“The  auto  shop  does  one  of  two 
things  with  a  donated  car,”  said  auto 
shop  instructor  A1  Engeldahl.  “It  may 
be  used  for  demonstrations,  tests  and 
diagnosing  problems.  Or,  parts,  such  as 
brakes,  carburetors  and  alternators  are 
removed  to  be  rebuilt  or  to  make 
mock-ups. 

“Right  now,  we’re  not  looking  for 
more  cars,”  Santini  added. 

HOWEVER,  THE  AUTO  shop  is 
accepting  cars  that  have  parts  they 
need,  he  claimed.  For  instance,  they  are 


currently  looking  for  autos  with 
four-cylinder  engines. 

Only  cars  in  working  order  are 
considered  for  acceptance,  Santini  said. 
He  estimates  that  the  department 
receives  one  offer  a  week. 

Most  of  the  donors  give  their  cars 
away  when  the  auto  becomes  a  nuisance 
or  to  help  higher  education,  Engeldahl 
said.  __ 

“OF  COURSE,”  HE  noted,  “the 
donations  are  tax  deductions.” 

Donors  usually  contact  an  instructor 
with  their  offers,  Engeldahl  said. 
Santini  sees  that  the  titles  are  sent  to 
Springfield  to  be  changed  to  junking 
titles. 

When  a  car  becomes  worn  out  —  “we 
lose  a  nut  here,  a  bolt  there,”  usable 
components  are  taken  out  by  a  paid  lab 
assistant,  and  one  of  two  junking 
services  are  called,  Engeldahl  said.  The 
cars  are  towed  for  no  charge. 

Unlike  some  colleges,  CD  does  not 
subsidize  the  auto  program  by  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  cars  for  sale,  Santini  said. 
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is  looking  fora 
photog  rapher. 

Cokay,  maybe  2D 
call  us...  today ! 
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WINTER  QUARTER  ART  SALE 


On  Sale  Now: 

Light  Tables  *39” 

Ultrasonic  Pen  Cleaner  *79” 
A6100  Projector  *149” 
Parallel  Drawing  Boards  $31 


Reform  Technical  &  Pen  Sets 
$19.95 

Faber/Castell  TG  4  &  7  Pen 

40% 

Marsgraphic  3000  Layout  60 
Marker  Set 


Since  1915 
Other  Stores: 

209 S.  Main  St.,  Lombard 


PAINT, ClLASSt 
and  ART 
STORES, Inc.J 


111  E. Front 
Wheaton 


668-4000 
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Wild  cagers  2nd  overall 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

The  women’s  basketball  team  will 
play  Joliet  Community  College  in  the 
main  arena  of-the  PE-CRC  Saturday  at 
5:30  p.m. 

The  team  is  looking  up  these  days 
after  their  66-62  win  over  Triton  on  Feb. 
2  that  placed  them  second  in  the 
standings. 

The  first  half  of  the  game  was  evenly 
matched  with  CD  holding  a  height 
advantage  in  the  6-foot  1-inch  frame  of 
Karen  Andrews,  who  scored  a  total  of 
25  points,  but  the  girls  from  Triton 
were  a  scrappy  lot. 

Karen  D’Angelo  was  the  woman  CD 
needed  to  stop  as  she  dominated  the 
court  and  put  her  team  in  the  lead  at 
half-time  28-27. 

But  Andrews  and  Nikki  Dallas  came 
out  and  stifled  D’Angelo  and  her 
teammate  Angie  Anello  during  the 
second  half  of  play,  expanding  CD’s 
lead  to  14  points  in  one  instance. 


■  From  there  Triton  just  couldn’t  seem 
to  regain  the  loss  they  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  fiery  Chapparals,  and 
trailed  behind  for  the  remainder  of  the 
game. 

Penalties  were  flying  around  from 
both  sides  of  the  court  with  the  women 
getting  rowdier  as  the  game  progressed 
and  as  the  team  left  the  court  at  the 
end  of  the  game  one  of  the  spectators 
asked  if  they  had  beeh  eating  nails. 

“Yeah,  tough  nails.”  came  the  reply, 
we  were  really  fired  up  for  the 
game,”  said  Andrews  afterwards. 
“Triton  was  tough,  but  we  really 
wanted  to  capture  second  place.” 

With  action  such  as  the  women 
showed  us  last  weekend  one  has  to 
wonder  why  there  are  such  small 
audiences  in  attendance  at  the  games. 
The  girls  are  out  there  on  the  court 
showing  us  some  real  basketball  so  let’s 
get  out  there  and  support  them. 


26TH  ANNUAL 
WRESTLING  (6 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


-eoruary  28  -  March  2,  1985 
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The  Brothers  of 
Saint  Basil's  School 
preached  against  vice, 
lust  and  disrespect. 


But  that 
never  stopped 
these  guys. 


Heauen  help  us 

If  Ood  had  wanted  them  to  be  angels.  He  would  have  given  them  wings. 


HBO  PICTURES  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  SILVER  SCREEN  PARTNERS  PRESENTS 
A  MARK  CARLINER-DAN  WICUTOW  PRODUCTION  HEAVEN  HELP  US  •  ANDREW  MCCARTHY 
MARY  STUART  MASTERSON  -KEVIN  DILLON  MALCOLM  DANARE-KATE  REID 
WALLACE  SHAWN  -JOHN  HEARD  AS  TIMOTHY  AND  DONALD  SUTHERLAND-1^  JAMES  HORNER 
T  CHARLES  PURPURA- -*“S  DAN  WIGUTOW  AND  MARK  CARLINER  -“"K  MICHAEL  DINNER  *  4 
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STARTS  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  8  AT 
A  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  THEATRE 
HEAR  YOU. 


COURIER  photo  by  Kelly  Laughlin 

NIKKI  DALLAS  WITH  a  layup  during  Saturday's  win  over  Triton  which  placed 
them  second  in  the  N4C. 


- Sports  Briefs - 

Injuries  hamper  wrestlers 

The  meet  scheduled  against  Lake  County  for  today  at  4  p.m.  has  been  cancelled. 

The  next  meet  is  Feb.  9  at  CD  for  the  DuPage  Team  Invitational. 

The  nine  man  squad  was  further  weakened  by  the  loss  of  two  players  in  last 
week’s  action.  Tony  Ruffino,  at  177  pounds,  and  a  23-7  season,  was  sidelined  with  a 
separated  shoulder.  Bill  Gauge,  weighing  in  at  126  and  holding  a  20-13  win-loss 
record  for  the  season,  is  out  with  a  bruised  knee. 


A  ringside  view  awaits  those  volunteers  willing  to  help  out  at  the  wrestling 
nationals  this  year.  Scorekeepers  and  timekeepers  are  needed  from  Thursday,  Feb. 
28  until  Saturday,  March  2. 

Sessions  will  run  from  noon  to  4  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  daily. 

Faculty  or  students  interested  in  participating  should  contact  Coach  A1  Kaltofen 
at  ext.  2318. 

Last  meet  before  Region  IV 

Two  meets  remain  before  the  Region  IV  State  Championship  at  Lincoln  Feb.  22 
and  23. 

The  swimmers  have  a  meet  scheduled  for  9  a.m.  at  Northern  Illinois,  today 
featuring  competition  from  strong  four  year  schools  including  Wheaton,  Loyola, 
North  Central  and  Illinois  Benedictine. 

Feb.  9  the  team  will  be  at  Harper  for  the  last  meet  of  the  regular  season,  where 
emphasis  will  be  on  swimmers  trying  for  personal  bests  and  last  minute 
qualifications.  "" 

At  the  Rockford  Relays  last  Feb.  2,  four  year  schools  dominated  the  action,  with 
Chaps  placing  fifth  in  the  event. 
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Hoops  ravish  foes 

By  DAVE  TULEY 

The  CD  men’s  basketball  team  will  host  Joliet  Saturday  night  at  7:30  p.m. 
before  travelling  to  Rock  Valley  on  Tuesday. 

On  Feb.  5  the  Chaps  journeyed  to  Oglesby,  Illinois  to  take  on  the  Illinois  Valley 
Apaches.  CD  now  22-2  overall  and  8-1  in  the  N4C,  came  away  as  a  64-42  victory  as 
they  handed  the  Apaches  their  first  home  loss. 

THE  CHAPS  JUMPED  out  to  a  quick  14-8  lead  but  Illinois  Valley  bounced 
back  to  knot  the  score  at  14  a  few  minutes  later. 

With  8:37  left  in  the  half,  Woodrow  Eiland  sank  the  go-ahead  bucket  for  CD. 

Jeff  Carter  led  the  Chaps  in  scoring.  Carter  made  seven  field  goals  accounting 
for  14  points  in  the  first  frame. 

"The  second  half  we  were  in  our  ‘red’  offense,”  said  Carter.  “That  means  we’re 
supposed  to  be  looking  for  the  layup  so  I  wasn’t  able  to  score.” 

THE  TURNING  POINT  of  the  contest  came  with  five  minutes  remaining  in  the 
half.  CD  led  21-20  before  going  on  a  tear  which  saw  them  outscore  the  Apaches 
17-1  to  lead  at  the  half  38-21. 

Andrew  “Zeke”  Sledd  ended  the  run  with  a  three-point  play.  Sledd  sank  a 
jumper  and  was  fouled  on  the  play.  Sledd  finished  the  game  with  11. 

“Last  year  everyone  was  telling  me  to  shoot  more,”' said  Sledd.  “So  now  I’m 
trying  to  help  the  team  by  scoring.”  Sledd  has  responded  to  the  advice  by 
averaging  11.7  points  in  conference  games  this  season. 

IN  THE  SECOND  half,  Illinois  Valley  kept  cutting  down  the  Chaps  lead  until 
they  narrowed  the  gap  to  nine  with  four  minutes  left.  But  then  CD  showed  their 
superiority  and  cranked  out  nine  unanswered  points  to  put  the  game  out  of  reach. 

Will  Roundtree,  averaging  15.9  points  a  game  to  lead  the  Chaps,  tallied  nine 
points  while  Thomas  Melvin  added  eight. 

Dave  Moran  led  the  Apaches,  as  he  did  in  the  first  meeting,  with  20  points. 

ON  FEB.  2,  Triton  came  to  town  and  the  Chaps  prompty  trounced  the  Trojans 
66-55. 

CD  charged  to  a  38-23  halftime  lead  and  coasted  the  rest  of  the  way  for  their 
second  11-point  victory  over  Triton  this  season. 

The  game  was  played  before  the  largest  crowd  of  the  season  numbering  in  excess 
of  450. 

CARTER  AND  SLEDD  combined  to  score  the  first  18  points  for  CD.  Carter 
finished  with  20  to  lead  all  scorers. 

The  end  of  the  game  turned  into  a  free  throw  shooting  contest  as  both  teams 
committed  foul  after  foul.  A  total  of  46  free  shots  were  attempted  in  the  second 
half  compared  to  19  in  the  first  stanza. 
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JEFF  CARTER  (22),  lead  scorer  in  the  Chaps  64-42  win  over  Illinois 
Valley  Feb.  5. 
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Sports  Calendar 


Feb.  8  Men’s  indoor  track  (H)  Chicagoland  Invitational,  2  pan. 

Hockey  (A)  Lake  Forest  JV,  7:30  p.m. 

Feb.  9  Wrestling  (H)  DuPage  Team  Tournament,  9  a.m. 

Men's  and  women's  swimming  (A)  Harper,  9  a.m. 

Women’s  basketball  (H)  Joliet,  5:30  p.m. 

Men’s  basketball  (H)  Joliet,  7:30  p.m. 

Hockey  (H)  University  of  Illinois  at  Circle  Campus,  8:30  p.m. 

Feb.  10  Hockey  (H)  Niles  Rangers,  8:15  p.m.  t 

Feb.  12  Women’s  basketball  (A)  Rock  Valley,  6  p.m. 

Men's  basketball  (A)  Rock  Valley,  7:30  p.m. 

v _ _ _ : _ / 
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WALTER  GLASS  (20)  goes  up  for  a  shot,  flanked  by  VJoodrow  Eiland  (42) 
and  Will  Roundtree  (44). 
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WALTER  MIMS,  WHO  was  triple  jump  winner  and  also  placed  second 
in  the  400-meter  run. 

Trackers  win 
championship 

By  GREG  HUBER 

Friday,  Feb.  8  the  Chaps  will  host  the  Chicagoland  Invitational  at  2  p.m. 
Continental  Cable  will  record  the  action  on  video  as  all  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  Chicago  area  come  to  participate  at  the  PE-CRC. 

In  past  action,  the  eight-team  invitational  hosted  here  Feb.  1  was  the  scene  of 
a  massacre  by  the  Chaps  over  all  challengers. 

SCORING  86  TEAM-POINTS,  CD  almost  doubled  runner  up  Illinois 
Benedictine’s  49  points.  Milwaukee  Tech  came  in  third  with  38  points. 

Scorers  for  the  Chaps  included  Bryant  Noel,  1st  place  in  the  400-meter  run 
with  53.7  seconds,  with  Walter  Mims  coming  in  second  with  a  time  of  54.10. 

Tracy  Robinson  took  first  in  the  long  jump  with  a  distance  of  23’6”,  and  Noel 
came  in  second  with  22’9”. 

Tom  Stitt  carried  away  high  jump  honors  with  a  6’9”  leap,  while  Jacob 
Hoesly  blasted  out  the  two-mile  run  in  9  minutes,  49  seconds. 

Mims  was  also  one  to  watch  as  he  carried  away  triple  jump  honors  with  a 
score  of  44’11”. 
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Chaps  sweep  St 


By  GARY  STOPKA 

Netting  a  first-place  trophy,  CD’s 
hockey  team  swept  all  five  games 
during  the  strenuous  road  trip  at  the 
Gateway  Invitational  Junior  Tourna¬ 
ment  in  St.  Louis,  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  3. 

The  Chaparrals  combined  four  deci¬ 
sive  victories  on  the  road  to  the 
championship  game  on  Feb.  3.  In  the 
opening  round,  Jan.  31,  the  Chaps 
proved  that  they  came  ready  to  play, 
by  handily  defeating  the  Peoria 
Eagles  7-3. 

FRIDAY’S  SECOND-ROUND  began 
and  the  team  thoroughly  demolished 
the  Meramec  College  10-3,  scoring 
the  last  six  goals  of  the  game,  including 
five  in  the  third  period.  The  DuPagers 
then  advanced  to  the  quarterfinals, 
where  they  powered  to  a  5-3  win  over 
the  St.  Croix  Stallions,  but  only  after 
encountering  a  grueling  challenge  in  the 
process. 

“St.  Croix  gave  us  the  toughest 
time,”  said  Coach  Mike  Broderick.  “It 
was  the  most  physical  game  of  the 
five.” 

After  eliminating  the  Stallions, 
Broderick’s  skaters  turned  in  an 
impressive  semi-final  victory  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  over  the  St.  Louis 
Junior  Blues.  By  stopping  the  Blues, 
the  Chaparrals  clinched  the  National 
Division  title  of  the  tourney,  and  iced  a 
birth  in  the  championship  game. 

TIRED  AND  NERVOUS,  the  Chaps 
entered  the  title  match  prepared  to 
continue  their  relentless  attack  against 
a  previous  opponent,  Meramec. 

The  seesaw  battle  had  an  exciting 
finish.  The  two  teams  were  deadlocked 


in  a  second  overtime,  when  Jeff 
Schettek,  the  1984  All-American  center 
from  Lombard,  shot  home  the  game 
winning  goal. 

“It  was  a  high  point  in  the 
tournament  for  me,”  said  Schettek.  “I 
was  glad  that  I  could  shoot  the  winning 
goal  for  the  team.” 

Schettek  was  leading  scorer  in  the 
five  tournament  matches  with  12  goals 
and  two  assists  to  his  credit.  These 
tallies  included  two  four-goal  contests, 
which  aided  the  Chaps  to  victories  over 

Meramec  (first-round  action)  and  St. 
Louis. 

“I  APPRECIATE  THE  wings  who 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  score,”  said 
Schettek.  “I  don’t  think  I  could  have 
done  it  without  them.” 

Left  wing  Mike  Waldron  of  Glen  Ellyn 
notched  three  goals  and  nine  assists  on 
the  Schettek  line,  with  Right  wing  Pat 
Fails  of  Carol  Stream  combining  his 
deep  comer  board  checking  and  passing 
to  the  powerful  front  line. 

Through  excellent  play  and  determ¬ 
ination,  the  CD  hockey  team  “is  finally 
being  considered  the  team  to  beat,” 
said  Schettek.  “It  is  great  that  someone 
is  finally  noticing  that  we  have  a 
team.” 

“I  hope  we  can  continue  playing 
well,”  said  Broderick.  “We  need  to 
eliminate  a  few  mistakes,  but  as  a 
whole  we  have  the  desire  and  are 
beginning  to  play  top-notch  hockey.” 

The  Chaparrals  face  the  talented  and 
well-coached  Lake  Forest  junior  varsity 
team  this  weekend. 


.  Louis  tourney 


JEFF  SCHETTEK  (8)  who  boosted  his  record  to  20  goals  and  11  assists 
for  season.  Team’s  top  point  leader  is  Harry  Kohl,  with  40,  on  17  goals 
and  23  assists. 


Any  of  you  out  there  ever  heard 
about  hockey?  No,  it’s  not  played  only 
in  Canada.  Did  you  know  they  play 
hockey  at  CD?  Well,  they  don’t.  The 
team  is  from  here,  but  they  practice  in 
the  Downers  Grove  ice  arena  daily  from 
noon  until  1:30,  except  when  the  team’s 
on  the  road. 

And  another  thing  about  hockey  if 
one  happens  to  be  in  a  locker  room,  one 
can  always  spot  the  hockey  players 
during  toothbrushing  time.  They  have 
the  beautiful  white  teeth-sifting  on  the 
sink. 

All  jokes  aside,  we  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  have  one  of  the  finest 
hockey  teams  in  the  country  right  here 
at  good  old  CD. 

TO  BRING  ALL  of  you  sports  fans 
up  to  date  on  what  the  team  here  is 
really  all  about,  aside  from  the  squad’s 
astounding  string  of  hard-fought  victor¬ 
ies  featured  in  this  issue,  I’ve 
assembled  a  few  background  items. 

Currently  in  third  place,  the  team 
expects  the  number-two  spot  shortly. 


Right  now,  24  players  are  on  the 
squad,  down  from  an  original  44. 

Since  the  team’s  inception  in  1969, 
the  Chaps  have  compiled  371  wins,  94 
losses,  and  10  ties. 

In  1979,  the  Chaps  ranked  number 
two  in  the  nation. 

In  1980,  under  the  guidance  of  Coach 
Herb  Salberg,  CD  won  the  national 
championships. 

Dropping  to  second  place  in  the  1981 
season,  the  squad  was  third  in  1982, 
fourth  in  1983  and  1984. 

1985  SEEMS  TO  be  the  year  for 


winning,  however,  as  the  hockey  team 
emphasizes  that  point  with  every 
victory  racked  up. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Coach 
Mike  Broderick,  a  former  CD  hockey 
player  in  the  73-74  season,  the  skaters 
continue  to  wreak  havok  over  other 
teams,  one  high  point  being  the  9-5 
victory  over  the  number-one-ranked 
defending  champions,  Hibbing,  in 
January. 

Considered  one  of  the  finest  junior 
college  teams  in  the  country,  this  year’s 
team  is  composed  of  about  two-thirds 


sophomores,  and  about  one-third  fresh¬ 
men. 

Games  scheduled  for  Feb.  9  and  10 
will  be  the  last  two  events  held  at  the 
home  arena,  with  the  team  completing 
the  season  on  the  road. 

FOR  HOME  GAMES,  or  for  those 
interested  in  the  daily  noon  to  1:30 
workouts,  spectators  are  welcome  and 
the  Downers  Grove  rink  is  ten  minutes 
from  the  school.  After  these  games,  the 
next  chance  to  see  the  skaters  will  be  at 
the  nationals  in  March. 

For  those  interested  in  some  hot 
action,  fights,  blood,  pucks  flying  by  at 
the  speed  of  sound,  spectators  as  wild 
as  the  players  or  maybe  those  just  to 
get  away  from  that  too-close  compan¬ 
ion,  check  out  the  skaters  this  weekend. 

If  you  want  to  get  bummed  out,  go 
spend  a  quarter  for  the  Tribune  and 
check  out  the  Blackhawks.  They  could 
use  a  goalie  like  Mike  Barrett,  chief 
CD  puck-stopper. 

If  you  want  to  read  about  winners, 
the  place  to  eyeball  is  the  Courier. 


1985  hockey  lineup 


CHAPARRALS’  HOCKEY  TEAM, 

first  row  (I  to  r):  Ron  Gustafson,  Curtis 
Fritz,  Kris  Krtznjek,  Jeff  Schetteck, 
Pat  Fails,  Harry  Kohl,  Jim  Allen,  Jim 
Humeniuk  and  Michael  Barrett. 
Middle  row  (I  to  r):  Coach  Mike 
Broderick,  William  Bezanson,  Scott 
LePenske,  John  Niestrom,  Peter 
Scott,  John  Ferrara,  Joe  Tscherne, 
Mike  Waldron,  Marty  Miller  and  Brian 
Goss.  Third  row  (I  to  r):  Mitch  Kurtz, 
Jeff  Perri,  Richard  Crowther,  Brian 
Fitch,  Don  Mathenson  and  Brien  Bill¬ 
ings. 
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“TAKING  WITH,”  10  monologs  which  explore  passions  j- 
and  fantasies  of  contemporary  women,  was  presented  fl 
at  CD’s  theater  Feb.  5  to  1.  ABOVE:  Exasperated  £ 
actress  (Sal  Jacoby)  calms  back-stage  nerves  in  "15  j- 
minutes."  RIGHT:  In  " Glass  Marbles,"  grieving  daugh-  L~ 
ter  (Terri  Moore)  contemplates  her  mother's  death,  splice  " 
photos  by  Nancy  Lloyd  ,  ,  ,  .  -p-p*  f  -r- 


COMIC  IRONy 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 
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CD’s  theater  presented  a  salute  to 
Russian  dramatist  Anton  Chekov  Feb. 
2  and  3. 

The  “Chekov  Evening”  consisted  of 
three  of  the  playwrite's  earlier  tragi¬ 
comedies. 

“The  Harmful  Effects  of  Tobacco” 
introduced  the  audience  to  a  hen-pecked 
lecturer  who  speaks  about  his  quest  for 
dignity  and  respect.  The  speaker 
lamented  his  life  with  a  domineering 
wife  and  seven  daughters,  yet  the 
monologue  never  did  get  around  to  the 
subject  of  tobacco. 

BILL  BARRY,  AS  the  troubled 
teacher,  perfectly  embodied  the  comedic 
tragedy  of  the  character.  At  times  he 
appeared  not  a  broken  down  man,  but  a 
stand-up  comic  waiting  for  laughs.  His 
performance  accented  the  irony  of  the 
piece. 

The  second  performance  featured  four 
characters  all  trying  to  avoid  one 
another  in  a  bank  president’s  office. 
"The  Celebration”  takes  place  in  a 
successful  financial  institution  that  is 
celebrating  a  15th  anniversary.  The 
bank  president  Andrew  Bryan,  resem¬ 
bles  the  whipped  emasculated  character 
seen  in  “The  Harmful  Effects  of 


The  overworked  accountant  for  the  bank  (Craig  Gustafson)  tries  desperately  to 
finish  a  last  minute  report  as  the  president  enters  and  proceeds  to  lament  his  lack 
of  dignity. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  WIFE  Bernadine  Holland  enters  to  tell  her  spouse  the 
latest  gossip  from  back  home,  and  a  loud  bruiser  of  a  lady  Cathleen  Schandelmeier 
comes  into  complain  about  her  husband’s  unemployment. 

Holland  and  Schandelmeier  convey  their  opposite  styles  of  shrewishness  well, 
and  Bryan  certainly  looked  the  part  of  the  wimpy  executive. 

Gustafson’s  performance,  however,  stole  the  show.  He  carried  his  character  from 
gruffness  to  madness  with  flair. 

The  final  performance  of  the  evening  was  an  opera  buffa,  performed  by  three 
guest  singers  and  accompanied  by  CD’s  New  Philharmonic  conducted  by  Harold 
Bauer. 


Theresa  Branca ccio,  portrayed  the 
lonely  window  who  has  been  mourning 
for  a  year.  She  is  confronted  by  an 
angry  neighbor  (Robert  Smith)  who 
falls  in  love  with  her  in  the  course  of 
their  meeting. 

In  the  middle  of  all  the  confusion  of 
hate  and  love,  wanders  the  widow’s 
devoted  butler  (Kurt  R.  Hansen). 

All  three  of  the  singers  gave  sound 
performances,  and  handled  the  difficult 
task  of  making  an  opera  comedic  with 
ease. 


Tobacco.” 


SPLICE 
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Baby  boomers  corner  music  market 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

Two  weeks  ago  a  receptionist/produ¬ 
cer  at  former  rock  and  roll  radio  station 
WMET  resigned;  she’s  tired  of  hearing 
young  girls  scream  over  the  phone  and 
hearing  young  boys  whisper  vulgar 
threats.  She  is  now  employed  at 
WLUP,  a  station  which  still  plays  rock 
and  roll. 

WMET  changed  its  format  drastical¬ 
ly  from  “heavy  metal  at  the  edges”  to 
adult  contemporary  for  financial  rea¬ 
sons.  The  station  now  runs  spots  on 
television,  counseling  the  angered 
youngsters  who  protested  the  switch. 

“Cheer  up  baby,”  advises  the 
commercial,  “WMET  is  gonna  make 
you  happy.” 

The  rowdy  group  of  metal-maniacs 
who  stood  outside  of  WMET’s  offices 
on  Michigan  Avenue  blaring  Judas 
Priest  tunes  out  of  blast  boxes  weren’t 
about  to  buy  that  line. 

Meanwhile  the  station  programmers 
upstairs  were  courting  ladies  21  to  49 
years  old  and  telling  their  former 
listeners  to  tune  in  to  G106,  WLS-FM, 
WBBM-FM,  WXRT  and  WLUP  for 
rock  music. 

The  metal  children  have  good  reason 
to  scream.  Of  the  major  radio  stations 
left  on  the  rock  and  roll  market,  none 
program  with  18-25-year-olds  in  mind. 

G106,  WBBM-FM  and  WLS-FM 
play  Top  40  and  are  most  popular  with 
5  to  12-year-old  listeners  who  spend 
hours  watching  videos,  and  for  whom 
the  constant  repetition  of  songs  is  not 
grating. 

WXRT  and  WLUP  have  gone  after 
the  older  crowd  in  subtle  ways. 
Realizing  that  the  baby  boomers  are  a 
major  market  force  and  that  not  all  25 
to  45-year-olds  like  easy-listening,  both 
stations  have  aimed  advertising  at  that 


special  group. 

“WXRT  —  plays  rock  and  roll,  but 
not  for  14-year-olds.” 

Fair  enough. 

The  Loop,  WLUP,  wasn’t  so  blunt. 

“If  you  were  born  between  the  year 
1945  and  1960,  then  you’re  part  of  the 
baby  boom.  You  witnessed  the  birth  of 
rock  and  roll.”  And  the  kicker,  “We 
haven’t  forgotten  what  rock  and  roll  is 
all  about.” 

Bob  Stroud,  the  programming  direc¬ 
tor  for  WLUP,  hosts  a  show  on  that 
station  called  “Rock  and  Roll  Roots, 
one  of  the  most  popular  shows  in 
Chicago.  “We  play  the  music  you  grew 
up  with!”  the  show  proclaims. 

Even  the  music  makers  these  days 
sport  a  few  wrinkles.  Teenagers  bang 

their  heads  to  music  made  by  balding 
heavy-metal  men.  The  only  modern 
performers  representing  the  younger 
generation,  excepting  Menudo  and 
Musical  Youth,  are  Def  Lepperd  and 
Julian  Lennon.  The  latter  reminds 
everyone  of  the  time  that  came  before. 

It  seems  that  the  generation 
reponsible  for  the  birth  of  rock  and  roll 
doesn’t  want  to  let  it  go. 

These  Americans,  bora  between  1945 
and  1960,  somehow  have  taken  control 


of  trendsetting  in  music  and  in  social 
life. 

Their  generation  saw  rock  music 
flourish.  They  pride  themselves  at 
making  the  Beatles  a  social  phenomen¬ 
on.  They  created  social  dissent  in  the 
60s,  a  sexual  revolution  in  the  70s,  and 

a  movement  back  to  the  corporate 
world  in  the  80s. 

The  media  labeled  them  “hippies,” 
“the  me-generation,”  and  “yuppies” 
accordingly.  They  share  with  one 
another  a  bond  of  social  relevance,  and 
may  hesitate  to  release  the  power  they 
possess  to  a  younger  generation.  They 
have  set  the  national  mood  for  three 
decades,  why  should  they  stop  now? 

Cocaine,  fitness,  disco,  and  the  “new 
patriotism"  were  popularized  through  a 


mixture  of  reality  and  hype.  Madison 
Avenue  has  designated  the  former 
“Pepsi  generation”  the  “Coffee  genera¬ 
tion;  the  movers  and  the  shakers.” 

Important  to  remember  is  the  size  of 
the  group  in  question.  The  baby 
boomers  are  a  major  voting  and 

consuming  block.  Politicians  and 
advertisers  are  careful  to  cater  to  their 
needs. 

A  popular  board  game,  “Trivial 
Pursuit,”  sells  two  major  versions  of 
the  game:  one  for  the  baby  boomers 
and  one  for  the  rest  of  recorded  history. 
This  indicates  where  the  priorities  he. 

Young  people  have  in  recent  years 
shown  little  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  power  base,  but  unless  they 
awaken  to  their  own  creativity,  they 


may  be  forced  to  follow  the  lead  of 
another,  without  making  their  own 
music. 


Then  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  our  undergraduate  officer 
commissioning  program.  You  could  start  planning  on  a  career 
like  the  men  in  this  ad  have.  And  also  have  some  great 
advantages  like; 

■  Earning  $100  a  month  during  the  school  year 

■  As  a  freshman  or  sophomore, 
you  could  complete  your  basic  train¬ 
ing  during  two  six-week  summer 
sessions  and  earn  more  than  $1100 
during  each  session 


■  Juniors  earn  more  than  $1900  during  one  ten-week 
summer  session 

■  You  can  take  bee  civilian  flying  lessons 

■  You’re  commissioned  upon  graduation 

If  you’re  looking  to  move  up  quickly,  look  into  the  Marine  Corps 
undergraduate  officer  commission- 

Hfeb  looking  for  a  few good  men. 


For  more  information,  call  the  Marines  collect  at 
312-353-9629  or  visit  them  at  209  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Suite  80b  in  Chicago. 
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Jazz  Ensemble  to 
salute  WWII  music 

By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

“Memories  of  World  War  II”  will  be  the  theme  for  CD’s  Jazz  Ensemble  when 
they  perform  their  annual  big  band  concert  at  the  Performing  Arts  Center,  Feb.  8 
and  9. 

This  year,  a  second  show  has  been  added  due  to  high  ticket  demand  and  limited 
seating.  About  100  persons  were  unable  to  reserve  seats  for  last  year’s 
performance.  Some  concert-goers  listened  to  the  program  from  the  outside 
corridors. 

According  to  director  Bob  Marshall,  attendance  has  always  been  good  for  the 
concerts,  which  began  five  years  ago.  College-age  individuals  comprise  a  healthy 
share  of  the  audience. 

“I  think  the  two  Chicago  big  band  radio  stations  have  had  some  effect,”  said 
Marshall.  “Because  of  the  music’s  exposure  over  the  air,  it’s  popularity  has  picked 

up.” 

CD’s  20-member  band  will  feature  arrangements  from  the  late  Glenn  Miller, 
considered  to  be  the  most  popular  orchestra  leader  before  and  during  the  war 
years. 

Selections  from  this  artist  will  include:  “In  the  Mood,”  “Juke  Box  Saturday 
Night”  and  “St.  Louis  Blues  March.”  Near  the  program’s  conclusion,  the  audience 
will  be  invited  to  dance  to  “Moonlight  Serenade,”  Miller’s  signature  tune. 

An  armed  forces  salute  will  be  highlighted  by  a  medley  of  songs  which  will 
include  “Auf  Wiedershen,  Sweetheart,”  sung  by  vocalist  Jan  Walker. 


.  Concert  Calendar 

On  Campus 


Feb.  8  and  9 


Feb.  11,  13 
and  15 


Feb.  12 
Feb.  14 

Off  Campus 

Feb.  8  and  9 
Feb.  9 

Feb.  9 
Feb.  13 


Jazz  Ensemble,  "Memories  of  World  War  II,”  8  p.m. 
Performing  Arts,  Building  M. 

Rockworld  Music  videos,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  SRC  Student 
Lounge. 


No  classes.  Lincoln’s  Birthday. 

Thursday’s  Alive  featuring  strolling  violinist  and  atcordian 
player,  11:30  to  1  p.m.  SRC  cafeteria. 

“King  Fish”  Cubby  Bear  Lounge 

“Wasp'V’Metallica”  Aragon  Ballroom 

“Steve  Dahl  and  Teenage  Radiation”  Heights  Banquets 
“Billy  Ocean”  Park  West 


Look  what  we  offer  you  to 

continue 
your 

education 

COLLEGE  OF 
ST  FRANCIS 

Twenty-two  major  programs  including: 

Biology  Medical  Technology 

Business  Nuclear  Medicine  Technology 

Computer  Science  Journalism/Communications 
Criminal  Justice  Commercial  Recreation 
Education  Therapeutic  Recreation 

Community  College  Scholarships  -  Up  to  $1,000 

Over  85  percent  of  students  qualify  for  financial  aid 

Internships  in  17^majors 

Credits  easily  transferable 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL:  (815)  740-3400 


COLLEGE  OF  ST  FRANCIS 

4*  500  Wilcox  Street  •  Joliet.  Illinois  60435 


Joliet,  Illinois  60435 


'FIowcr  Power'  TrIvia 


1.  In  1968,  a  recruiter  for  a  major  American  corporation  was  greeted  by 
angry  students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison.  The  protesters  were 
us  pet  at  this  company’s  role  in  Vietnam.  What  was  the  name  of  the  company 
and  what  did  they  make? 

2.  Who  said  the  Chicago  police  force  were  ordered  to  “shoot  to  kill” 
protesters  at  the  1968  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago? 

3.  What  artist  did  Tommy  and  Dick  Smothers  have  on  their  show  who  CBS 
executives  censored? 

4.  Who  said,  “Tune  in,  turn  on,  drop  out?”  Hint:  He  was  fired  from  Harvard 
University  for  dispensing  the  then  legal  hallucinogen  LSD  to  students. 

5.  What  band  played  at  Ken  Kesey’s  “add  tests?” 

6.  What  singer  introduced  the  Beatles  to  marijuana? 

7.  Who  was  the  first  artist  to  perform  at  the  Woodstock  Festival? 

8.  Who  played  the  last  song  at  the  Woodstock  Festival? 

9.  What  year  was  the  popular  cult  film  “Hey  Joe”  released? 

10.  In  what  town  did  Arlo  Guthrie’s  “Alice's  Restaurant  Massacree”  take 
place? 


Answers  on  page  8. 


Area  band  hits  Top  10' 

By  CHARLES  VENTURA 
“Out  of  Order,”  a  local  hard-core 
band  featuring  former  CD  student 
Devon  Brock,  was  recently  named  one 

of  the  10  best  bands  on  the  Chicago 
concert  scene  by  WNUR,  Northwestern 
University’s  progressive  rock  and  roll 

radio  station. 

Brock  stopped  attending  CD  last 

year  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to 

singing  and  songwriting.  He  and  his 

fellow  band  members  live  in  the 

Chicagoland  area  and  have  played  club 

dates  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Chicago. 

“We  try  to  put  fun  and  energy  into 
our  music  and  shows,”  said  Brock.  “I 

write  songs  about  social  issues  and 
politics;  anti-war,  anti-racism  or  what¬ 
ever  is  on  my  mind.” 

Though  most  of  the  group’s  bookings 
are  small,  Brock  is  confident  of 

"Order’s”  future. 

“We  might  be  driving  for  five  hours 

and  only  make  $50  at  the  show  after 
expenses.  Split  four  ways  that  isn’t 

much,  but  we’re  committed  to  what 

we’re  doing,  and  we’re  having  fun,”  he 
said. 


The  band  has  invested  most  of  its 
recent  profits  in  studio  time,  and  hopes 

to  release  an  album  this  spring. 

“Out  of  Order”  was  featured  along 

-with  other  area  acts,  on  “Middle  of 

America,”  an  album  put  together  by 
WNUR  in  1984. 

The  band  has  no  definite  plans  for 
February  shows,  but  members  hope  to 
play  at  CD  in  March. 

Splice  1985  music  awards 


For  most  complete  use  of  the  color 
spectrum  in  a  single  hairstyle:  CYNDI 
LAUPER 

For  the  most  complete  use  of  the 
color  spectrum  in  a  single  dress:  BOY 
GEORGE 

Most  successful  vegetarian:  MI¬ 
CHAEL  JACKSON 

Most  successful  meat-eater:  DAVID 
LEE  ROTH 

Best  display  of  convulsions  in  a 
video:  BILLY  SQUIRE 

Most  dressed  male:  DAVID  BYRNE 
of  “TALKING  HEADS” 


Most  familiar  bellybutton  (female): 
MADONNA 

Best  exploitation  of  40s  music: 
LINDA  RONSTADT 
Best  exploitation  of  30s  music: 
HONEY  DRIPPERS 
Best  exploitation  of  disco  music: 
MICHAEL  JACKSON 
Best  transition  from  acting  to  music: 
SPINAL  TAP 

Best  exploitation  in  a  video:  KISS 
Saddest  goodbye:  STEVE  GOOD¬ 
MAN 
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presents 


SPRIN6  BREAK  DAYTONA  BEACH 


★ 

Best  Hotel  - 
Guaranteed 

You  know  where  you  will 
be  staying  on  this  trip 

(with  other  trips??) 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  TO  INSURE  YOU  THE  BEST  SPRING  BREAK! 

★ 

Top  of  the  Line 
Luxury  Coaches 

For  the  most  comfortable 
party  trip  to  Florida. 


Best  Location 
in  Daytona 

Don't  let  a  poor  location  ruin 
your  trip  (the  Daytona 
strip  is  23  miles  long!) 


Crawling  Distance 
from  Everything 

The  top  bars,  restaurants, 
expos  and  tree  concerts 

(not  a  taxi  ride  away, 
like  other  trips) 

Every  Spring  Break,  This  Is  Daytona’s  Biggest  Trip! 


Pool  Deck  Parties 
Every  Day 

The  hottest,  biggest  parties 
In  Daytona  Beachl 


You  might  find  a  cheaper  trip, 
but  why  risk  your  Spring  Break  cash 
on  a  cheap  imitation!! 


Driving  Package 

Without  Transportation 
Quad  Occupancy 


Full  Packai 

With  Transportal 
Six  Per  Room 


Full  Package 

With  Transportation 
Quad  Occupancy 


>M9 
E  >*175 


Ft  Lauderdale  packages  also  available  $199.00 


YOUR  TRIP  INCLUDES: 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  via  luxury 
highway  coaches  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving 
Friday,  March  22,  1985.  Unlike  others,  we  use  the 
newest  style  buses  available. 

•  Seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  exciting  and  well 
known  Plaza  Hotel,  located  at  600  North  Atlantic 
Avenue  (next  door  to  the  Whitehall  Inn)  or  the  Carnival 
Inn.  located  at  930  North  Atlantic  Avenue  (only  3 
blocks  away)  in  Daytona  Beach.  These  are  deluxe 
oceanfront  hotels  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
strip.  The  hotels  have  a  great  pool  and  party  deck,  a 
bar,  coffee  shop,  gift  shop,  air  conditioning,  and  color 

•  Pool  deck  parties  everyday,  plus  contests  and  activi¬ 
ties,  all  to  meet  people  and  have  a  great  time. 

•  Optional  excursions  available  to  Disney  World.  Epcot. 
Hawaiian  Tuau's,  party  boats,  and  other  attractions. 

•  An  entire  list  of  bar  and  restaurant  discounts  for  you 
to  use  every  day  to  save  money  at  places  you  would 
go  anyway. 

•  The  services  of  full  time  travel  representatives  avail¬ 
able  daily  to  throw  parties  and  take  good  care  of  you 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities 


Arrangements  by 

ECHO  TRAVEL.  INC. 


“  fyte  ’be  a  /ittle  eliffiefoent 
mobt  inbtt/WMtce  c&nbfwMbieb  * 


. . .  Simplest  form  yet!  If  you  file 
single,  claim  no  exemptions  for  age 
or  blindness,  claim  no  dependents, 
your  income  is  only  from  wages, 
salaries,  tips  and  interest  of 
$400  or  less,  and  ^ 
you  taxable 
income  is  less 
than  $50,000, 
you  may  be  able 
to  use  the  form 
1040EZ.  Check 
your  tax 
instructions 
for  details. 


A  public  service 
message  from 
the  Internal 
Revenue  Service 


IMP 


Top  of 
the  Charts 


No. 

Albums 

Singles 

1 

Purple  Rain 

Prince  & 

The  Revolution 

(Warner  Bros.) 

"Like  A  Virgin" 

Madonna 
(Warner  Bros.) 

2 

Like  a  Virgin 
Madonna 

(Warner  Bros.) 

"The  Wild  Boys" 

Doran  Ouran 

(Capitol) 

3 

Bom  in  the  USA  'Sea  of  Love" 

Bruce  Springsteen  The  Honeydrippers 

(Columbia)  (Esperanza) 

4 

Arena 

Duran  Duran 

(Capitol) 

"Cool  It  Now" 

New  Edition 

(MCA) 

5 

Private  Dancer 

Tina  Turner 

(Capitol) 

"We  Belong" 

Pat  Benatar 

(Chrysalis) 

Hits  From  Billboard  10  and 
20  Years  Ago  This  Week 

POP  SINGLES — 10  Tors  Ago 

1.  Laughter  In  The  Rain, 

Neil  Sedaka,  mca 

2.  Fire,  Ohio  Players,  mercury 

3.  Boogie  On  Reggae  Woman, 

Stevie  Wonder,  motown 

4.  You're  No  Good, 

Linda  Ronstadt,  capitol 

5.  Pick  Up  The  Pieces, 

Average  White  Band,  Atlantic 

6.  Please  Mr.  Postman, 

Carpenters,  a&m 

7.  Mandy,  Barry  Manilow,  arista 

8.  Morning  Side  Of  The  Mountain, 
Donny  &  Marie  Osmond,  mgm 

9.  Best  Of  My  Love,  Eagles,  asylum 
10.  Some  Kind  Of  Wonderful, 

Grand  Funk,  capitol 

POP  SINGLES — 20  Years  Ago 

1.  Downtown, 

Petula  Clark,  warner  bros. 

2.  You've  Lost  That  Lovin’  Feelin', 
Righteous  Brothers,  philles 

3.  The  Name  Game, 

Shirley  Ellis,  congress 

4.  Love  Potion  Number  Nine, 
Searchers,  kapp 

5.  Hold  What  You’ve  Got,  Joe  Tex, 

OIAL 

6.  How  Sweet  It  Is  (To  Be  Loved  By 
You),  Marvin  Gaye,  tamla 

7.  This  Diamond  Ring, 

Gary  Lewis  &  the  Playboys,  liberty 

8.  Come  See  About  Me, 

Supremes,  motown 

9.  Keep  Searchin’,  Del  Shannon,  amy 
10.  All  Day  And  All  Of  The  Night, 

Kinks,  reprise 

TOP  ALBUMS— 10  Years  Ago 

1.  Greatest  Hits,  Elton  John,  mca 

2.  Fire,  Ohio  Players,  mercury 

3.  Miles  Of  Aisles, 

Joni  Mitchell,  asylum 

4.  Heart  Like  A  Wheel, 

Linda  Ronstadt,  capitol 

5.  Relayer,  Yes,  Atlantic 

6.  Average  White  Band,  Atlantic 

7.  Dark  Horse,  George  Harrison,  apple 

8.  War  Child,  Jethro  Tull,  chrysalis 

9.  Back  Home  Again, 

John  Denver,  rca 

10.  New  &  Improved, 

Spinners,  Atlantic 

TOP  ALBUMS— 20  Years  Ago 

1.  Beatles ’65,  capitol 

2.  Where  Did  Our  Love  Go, 
Supremes,  motown 

3.  Mary  Poppins,  Sountrack,  vista 

4.  The  Beach  Boys  Concert,  capitol 

5.  My  Fair  Lady,  Soundtrack,  Columbia 

6.  The  Beatles — A  Hard  Day’s  Night, 
Soundtrack,  united  artists 

7.  Fiddler  On  The  Roof, 

Original  Cast,  rca 

8.  Roustabout,  Elvis  Presley,  rca 

9.  People,  Barbra  Streisand,  Columbia 
10.  The  Rolling  Stones  12X5,  london 

COUNTRY  SINGLES— 10  Years 


1.  City  Lights,  Mickey  Gilley,  playboy 

2.  (I’d  Be)  A  Legend  In  My  Time, 
Ronnie  Milsap,  rca 

3.  Then  Who  Am  I,  Charley  Pride,  rca 

4.  It’s  Time  To  Pay  The  Fiddler, 

Cal  Smith,  mca 

5.  My  Woman’s  Man, 

Freddie  Hart,  capitol 

6.  Devil  In  The  Bottle, 

T.G.  Shepard,  melooyland 

7.  It  Was  Always  So  Easy  (To  Find  An 
Unhappy  Woman),  Moe  Bandy,  grc 

8.  Wrong  Road  Again, 

Crystal  Gayle,  united  artists 

9.  The  Ties  That  Bind. 

Don  Williams,  abc/dot 

10.  I  Care/Sneaky  Snakes, 

Tom  T.  Hall,  mercury 

SOUL  SINGLES— 10  Years  Ago 

1.  Fire,  Ohio  Players,  mercury 

2.  Happy  People,  Temptations,  goroy 

3.  I  Belong  To  You, 

Love  Unlimited,  20th  century 

4.  Let  Me  Start  Tonite, 

Lamont  Dozier,  abc 

5.  Rhyme  Tyme  People, 

Kool  &  the  Gang,  de-lite 

6.  I  Am,  I  Am, 

Smokey  Robinson,  tamla 

7.  Don't  Take  Your  Love  From  Me, 
Manhattans,  Columbia 

8.  Pick  Up  The  Pieces, 

Average  White  Band,  Atlantic 

9.  Don’t  Cha  Love  It,  Miracles,  tamla 
10.  Doctor’s  Orders, 

Carol  Douglas,  midland  international 
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4 Killing  Fields 9  recounts  war’s  grim  horrors 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 

“Killing  Fields”  —  An  intensely  dramatic,  true  story  of  journalist  Sydney 
Schanberg  s  coverage  of  the  Cambodian  war  and  especially  his  relationship  with 
co-correspondent  Dith  Pran. 

The  story  first  concentrates  on  the  blood-soaked  takeover  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  and  how  Pran  was  unable  to  leave  with  other  reporters. 

Schanberg  commented,  “I  began  my  search  for  my  friend  in  April  1975  after 
being  unable  to  protect  him  from  the  Khmer  Rouge  who  ordered  Cambodians  to 
\  evacuate  their  cities.  I  had  watched  him  disappear  into  the  interior  of  Cambodia, 
which  would  become  a  death  camp  for  millions.  Dith  Pran  had  saved  my  life  the 
day  of  the  occupation  and  the  shadow  of  my  failure  to  keep  him  safe  —  to  do  what 
he  had  done  for  me  —  was  to  follow  me  for  four  and  a  half  years.” 

Fields  ’  second  half  covers  Dith  Pran’s  monstrous  journey  out  of  the  murderous 
countryside. 

A  Golden  Globe  award  was  awarded  the  real  life  Cambodian  refugee  turned  actor 
Haing  S.  Ngor  for  his  gut-wrenching  portrayal  of  Pran. 

Ngor  s  first  acting  role  is  one  of  the  most  compelling  and  admirable  characters  to 
grace  the  screen  in  years. 

Sam  Waterston  plays  Schanberg  in  a  cold,  calculated  manner  which  slightly 
distracts  from  the  story  but  not  enough  to  ruin  its  impact. 

Not  since  “The  Deer  Hunter”  has  there  been  such  a  soul  searching  war  film  as 
"Fields.”  ‘ 

Many  scenes  are  graphically  violent,  and  those  weak  of  stomach  may  want  to 
turn  away. 

Yet  the  harsh  reahty  of  war  has  never  had  a  better  replica  than  in  "Fields.” 
Rated  “R”  ***lA 

‘Tuff  Turf”  —  This  film  boasts  one  of  the  most  misleading  titles  to  pollute  the 
screen  in  a  long  time. 

One  would  think  such  a  label  would  imply  youthful  lust,  out  of  control  violence 
and  some  drug-oriented  rock  n’  roll  thrown  in  for  the  heck  of  it. 

Instead,  there  are  small  amounts  of  sophomoric  sex,  a  few  blood-splattered 
sequences  and  some  pukey  punk-rock  tunes. 

The  low-budget  story  centers  around  a  maladjusted  “WASPish”  teenager  from 
the  northeastern  coast  trying  to  fit  in  with  the  lower  middle-class, 
Mexican- American  high  school  kids  in  a  Los  Angeles  suburb,  complete  with  Taco 
Bell  hangouts. 

Morgan  (James  Spader  in  hopefully  his  last  film  role)  is  the  boring  hero  always 
running  into  trouble  with  the  burrito-loving  bad  guys  who  are  bent  on  ruining  his 
appetite. 

As  expected  there  is  the  short  tempered  leader  of  the  banditos,  Nick  (Paoblo 
Mones),  and  his  “party  hardy”  girlfriend,  Frankie  (Kim  Richards). 

As  sure  as  Spanish  food  gives  gas,  Frankie  and  Morgan  frill  in  love,  much  to 
Nick’s  displeasure. 

After  a  few  confidence-building  tacos  (the  film  takes  place  near  take  out  diners 
and  more  appropriately  should  be  named  “Fast  Food  Fights”)  Nicks  goes  after  the 
hamburger  loving  Morgan. 

During  all  this  nauseating  action  Morgan's  father  gets  shot  by  Nick. 

Morgan  gets  really  angry  and  grabs  his  two  B.B.  pistols  —  that’s  right  folks 
B.B.  pistols  —  and  pursues  Nick  with  a  smoldering-burp-vengence. 

Besides  being  unbelievable,  “Turf”  also  lacks  a  likable  hero. 

Being  a  snobbish  wimp  is  Morgan’s  specialty,  and  it’s  hard  to  understand  what 
Frankie  sees  in  the  guy. 

Adding  to  barren  plot  of  “Turf”  is  a  ridiculous  music  sequence  with  Frankie 
doing  a  poor  “Flashdance”  imitation. 

Relief  only  comes  with  the  ending  of  the  film  and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if 
“Tuff  Turf”  makes  the  ten  worst  list  of  1986. 

Rated  “R”  for  raunchy.  */«* 


“KILLING  FIELDS”  PORTRAYS  tragedy  of  war  through  poignant  personal 
narrative  and  graphic  images  of  widespread  destruction. 


How  to  score 
a  lot  of  points  with 
e  basket. 


Get  a  jump  on  Valentine’s 
Day.  Send  the  FTD® 
Flower  Basket™  Bouquet 
a  few  days  early.  Beautiful 
flowers  in  a  ceramic 
basket  accented 
with  pink  hearts.  Call 
your  FTD  Florist 
today.  Because  this 
is  one  basket  you 
don't  want  to  miss. 


Valentine’s  Week  is  February  8-14. 


The  FTD  Flower  Basket  "  Bouquet  is  usually  less  than  $22.50. 

As  independent  retailers.  Members  ol  the  FTD  Floral  Network 
set  their  own  prices.  Service  charges  and  delivery  may 
be  additional 

©Registered  trademark  of  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Association 


BRI 

ITA 

(Courtesy  Music  Week)  As  of  1/26/85 

This 

Last 

Week 

Week 

SINGLES 

1 

1 

1  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHAT  tOVE  IS  FOREIGNER  ATLANTIC 

2 

13 

1999/LITTLE  RED  CORVETTE  PRINCE  WARNER  BROS 

3 

6 

1  KNOW  HIM  SO  WELL  ELAINE  PAIGE/BARBARA  DICKSON  RCA 

4 

5 

SHOUT  TEARS  FOR  FEARS  MERCURY 

5 

10 

SINCE  YESTERDAY  STRAWBERRY  SWITCHBLADE  KOROVA 

6 

21 

LOVE  4  PRIDE  KING  CBS 

7 

4 

LIKE  A  VIRGIN  MADONNA  SIRE 

8 

3 

LAST  CHRISTMAS  WHAM!  EPIC 

9 

2 

00  THEY  KNOW  ITS  CHRISTMAS  BAND  AID  MERCURY 

10 

18 

ATMOSPHERE  RUSS  ABBOT  SPIRIT 

STARTS  FEBRUARY  8th  AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU! 
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Cops  mix  business  with  pleasure 


AUSTRALIA  (Courtesy  Kent  Music  Report)  As  of  1/28/85 


SINGLES 

DO  THEY  KNOW  IT’S  CHRISTMAS  BAND  AID  MERCURY 
I  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHAT  LOVE  IS  FOREIGNER  ATLANTIC 
LIKE  A  VIRGIN  MADONNA  SIRE 

THE  POWER  OF  LOVE  FRANKIE  GOES  TO  HOLLYWOOD  ISLAND 
SEA  OF  LOVE  HONEYDRIPPERS  ESPARANZA 
SEXCRIME  EURYTHMICS  RCA 

TOGETHER  IN  ELECTRIC  DREAMS  GIORGIO  MORODER  &  PHILLIP 
OAKEY  VIRGIN 

LAST  CHRISTMAS  WHAM!  EPIC 

SHOUT  TO  THE  TOP  STYLE  COUNCIL  POLYDOR 

GHOSTBUSTERS  RAY  PARKER  JR.  ARISTA 


JAPAN  (Courtesy  Music  Labo)  As  of  1/28/85 


1 

2 

3 

5 

NEW 

4 

6 

16 

7 

10 


SMGLES 

YOU  GOTTA  CHANCE  KOJI  KIKKAWA  SMS/WATANABE 
THE  STARDUST  MEMORY  KYOKO  KOIZUMI  VICTOR/BURNING 
JULIA  Nl  HEARTBREAK  CHECKERS  canyon/yamaha-pmp 
OTOKOIKKI  SHIBUGAKITAI  CBS-SONY/JOHNNYS 
FUTARIDAKENO  CEREMONY  YUKIKO  OKADA  CANYON/SUN-PMP 
KAZARIJANAINOYO  NAMIDAWA  AKINA  NAKAMORI  WARNER 
PIONEER/MC  CABIN-NTV.M 

MEOTOZAKA  HARUMI MIYAKO  COLUMBIA/SUN-COLUMBIA 
SOSHITEBOKUWA  TOHONIKURERU  TOSHIYUKI  OSAWA  EPIC 
SONY/WATANABE 

KOI  NO  YOKAN  AMZENCHITAI  KITTY/KITTY  MUSIC 

LONELY  CANARY  YOSHIE  KASHIWABARA  PHONOGRAM/  YAMAHA 


WEST  GERMANY  (Courtesy  Der  Musikmarkt)  As  of  1/19/85 


11 

5 

NEW 


SINGLES 

ONE  NIGHT  IN  BANGKOK  MURRAY  HEAD  RCA 
SHOUT  TEARS  FOR  FEARS  MERCURY/PHONOGRAM 
DO  THEY  KNOW  IT’S  CHRISTMAS?  BAND  AID  MERCURY/PHONOGRAM 
LIKE  A  VIRGIN  MADONNA  SlRE/WEA 
THE  NIGHT  VALERIE  DORE  ZYX/MIKULSKI 
THE  POWER  OF  LOVE  FRANKIE  GOES  TO  HOLLYWOOD 
ISLAND  /ARIOLA 

LAST  CHRISTMAS  WHAM!  EPIC/CBS 
SEXCRIME  EURYTHMICS  VIRGIN 

YOU’RE  MY  HEART,  YOU’RE  MY  SOUL  MODERN  TALKING 

HANSA/ARIOLA 

THE  WILD  BOYS  DURAN  DURAN  PARLOPHONE/EMl 


By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 

Series'  pilots  and  premiers  are  designed  to  highlight  those  unique  qualities  of  a 
show  producers  feel  will  motivate  viewers  to  tune-in  to  future  episodes. 

“MacGruder  &  Loud”  opens  with  the  quickie  marriage  of  the  two  title  cops. 

[Speaking  to  minister.] 

He:  Please  hurry,  she’s  pregnant. 

She:  I  am  not.  .  .  well,  not  yet. 


clerks  at  your  local  K-Mart. 

If  the  show’s  premise  seems  somewhat  thinly  stretched,  its  plausibility  is  further 
eroded  by  the  couple’s  living  arrangements:  apartments  2 A  and  2B,  conveniently 
connected  by  a  secret,  bookcase-enclosed  door. 

She:  This  place  has  all  the  charm  of  a  proctologist’s  waiting  room. 

He:  Want  a  divorce?  Your  place  looks  like  the  stateroom  of  the 
good-ship-lollipop. 

She:  Come  here. 

[Couple  lovingly  embraces.] 

As  far  as  actual  plot  is  concerned,  “MacGruder  &  Loud’s”  premiere  had 
something  to  do  with  an  avenging  murderer  who  was  a  cop-killer  but  really  wasn’t; 
a  good  cop  who  was  a  bad  cop  who  became  a  dead  paraplegic  but  really  didn’t;  and 
a  murder  that  was  a  suicide  but  really  wasn’t.  Or  maybe  it  was  about  something 
else. 

After  90  minutes  of  rambling,  seemingly  unconnected  story  twists  and  details, 
this  viewer  gave  up.  Kudos  to  those  who  suffered  through  this  show’s  entire 
105-minute  performance.  You  might  want  to  consult  your  doctor  to  insure  you’ve 
maintained  proper  brain  wave  function. 

For  many  viewers,  it  might  have  seemed  logical  early  on  for  this  police  duo  to 
publicly  announce  their  union  and  transfer  to  separate  departments.  But  logic 
doesn’t  enter  easily  into  Aaron  Spelling’s  scripts,  and  if  it  did,  ABC  couldn’t  claim 
ownership  of  TV’s  only  husband  and  wife  cop  team,  could  they? 

As  it  stands  now,  with  its  puerile  bedroom  banter  and  over-wrought  plots,  an 
easily  promoted  premise  is  about  all  “MacGruder  &  Loud”  represents. 


Moments  later,  the  scene  shifts  to  a  Las  Vegas  honeymoon  suite,  the  newlyweds 
now  in  bed. 


[Phone  rings.] 

She:  Answer  the  phone. 

He:  I  can’t,  you’re  on  top  of  me. 


She:  Is  that  bad? 

[Man  answers  phone.] 

She:  Is  that  what  I  think  it  is? 

He:  They’re  short;  they  want  my  squad  rolling. 

She:  How  much  time  do  we  have? 

He:  Seven  minutes. 

She:  That’s  more  than  enough  for  me. 

[Couple  giggles  and  rolls  over.] 

No  mistake  about  it,  just  as  ABC  promised,  “television’s  only  husband  and  wife 
cop  team,”  are  truly,  “partners.  .  .  24-hours  a  day.” 

That  partnership  —  personally  successful  but  professionally  a  police  regulation 
no-no  —  serves  as  the  premise  for  this  action-drama  seen  Tuesdays  at  8  p.m.  on 
Channel  7. 

Malcolm  MacGruder  (John  Getz)  and  Jenny  Loud  (Kathryn  Harrold)  are  in  love, 
happily  married,  and  except  for  a  close  police  friend  who  is  knocked-off  early  on, 
their  relationship  is  a  secret.  Everyone  loves  a  love  story,  but  as  cops,  Officers 
MacGruder  and  Loud  display  all  the  professional  dedication  of  teenaged  sales 


“THE  YEAR’S  MOST  COMPELLING  LOVE  STORY. 


Diane  Keaton’s 
finest  performance.’ 

—Jack  Mathews,  I  SA  TODAY 

“Mel  Gibson 
is  superb.’’ 

—Pauline  Kael,  NEW  YORKER  MAGAZINE 

“Powerfully  acted.’’ 

—Rex  Reed,  THE  NEW  YORK  POST 

“A  near-perfect 
movie.” 

— Peter  Rainer, 

LOS  ANGELES  HERALD  EXAMINER 

“Mel  Gibson  and 
Diane  Keaton 
radiate 
performances 
strong  to  A 

the  core... 

a  true  story  ^ 

truly  told.”  __  ^ 

—Gene  Shan, 

NBC  TV,  TODAY  SHOW 


DIANE  KEATON 


/IN  / 

nwym 

/  A  true  story 


MEL  GIBSON 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  EDGAR J.  SCHER1CK/SC0TT  RUDIN  PRODUCTION 
A  GILLIAN  ARMSTRONG  FILM  “MRS.  SOFFEL”  matthew  modine  edward  herrmann  wrmen  i.v  RON  NYSWANER 
H^uced  h>  EDGAR  J.  SCHERICK,  SCO’IT  RUDIN,  DAVID  N1CKSAY  1.^1.  GILLIAN  ARMSTRONG 
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Computers,  Kant  — -|~H 
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ANTHONY  MAN  NINO  1,  of  Glen  , 
Ellyn,  sampled  LRC  high-technolo-  j 
gy  on  recent  fact-finding  mission. 

The  fact  is,  he  found  data  pro¬ 
cessing  child's  play. 

“I  find  PLATO  fascinating,” 
cooed  Anthony,  " Perhaps  when  I 
can  read  I'll  tackle  Kant’s  ‘Critique 
of  Pure  Reason.” 
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EMTERTrtlNMENT  WRITERS 

todays 2 


DuPage 

T  ransferStudents 


mm 


Western  Illinois 
University 
is  visiting  you! 


When:  Feb.  18th  5:00  p.m. -8:00  p.m. 

Feb.  19th  1 0:00  a.m.-  2:00  p.m.  & 
5:00  p.m. -8:00  p.m. 
Feb.  20th  10:00  a.m. -1:00  p.m. 
Where:  SRC  Building,  2nd  Level  Entryway 


Offering  you: 

1.  Degree  Completion  Information! 

2.  On-the-Spot  Transcript  Evaluation! 

3.  On-the-Spot  Admission! 

4.  Academic  Advising! 

Over  1,000  Transfer  Students  each  year  find  these 
and  other  T ransfer  Advantages  at  Western :  . 

1 .  Western  accepts  transferable  credit  from  your 
community  or  private  college. 

2.  Your  A.A.  or  A.S.  degree  guarantees  you  have 
Junior  status  and  have  completed  general 
education. 


Bring  your  transcript  and  spring  schedule  to  our 
counselors  and  have  your  transfer  questions 
answered! 


Splice  photo  by  Pat  Timmers 


Films’  finest  taps 

By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

In  an  attempt  to  cash  in  on  the  break  dancing  fever  that  has  captured  the 
nation’s  attention,  MGM/United  Artists  released  a  retrospective  of  filmed  dance 
last  Friday. 

Titled,  “That’s  Dancing,’’  this  flick  is  a  nice  compilation  of  film  clips  that 
feature  such  past  industry  giants  as  Fred  Astaire,  Gene  Kelly  and 
director /choreographer  Busby  Berkeley. 

For  those  who  have  seen  these  old  musical  classics  solely  via  the  television 
screen,  “Dancing”  gives  viewers  a  chance  (albeit  brief)  to  experience  these  timeless 
routines  in  35  mm 

OVERALL,  THIS  PICTURE  owes  its  format  to  the  splendid  1974  release  of 
“That’s  Entertainment,”  MGM’s  self-serving  effort  to  celebrate  its  50th 
anniversary  in  the  film  business.  In  that  movie,  hosts  Astaire,  Kelly,  Liza  Minnelli 
and  others  introduced  the  company’s  highlights  while  strolling  through  the  old 
backlots  and  recalling  past  memories. 

This  is  more  or  less  what  happens  in  “That’s  Dancing”  with  well-known  artists 
as  Mikhail  Baryshnikov,  Ray  Bolger  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  providing  narratives 
along  with  Kelly  and  Minnelli. 

The  big  difference  here  is  that  footage  from  other  big  studios  of  the  past  are 
featured.  Included  in  the  montage  are  clips  from  the  vaults  of  Warner  Brothers, 
Paramount  and  the  old  RKO  organization.  Also  noteworthy  are  brief  moments  of 
ballet  dancers  captured  on  celluloid  by  the  Thomas  Edison  studios  in  the  1890s. 

IN  THE  EARLY  going,  this  movie  emphasizes  the  important  contributions 
Busby  Berkeley  made  in  reshaping  the  motion  picture  musical.  Prior  to  his 
emergence,  musicals  were  primarily  void  of  excitement  and  talent. 

Other  nice  touches  to  this  film  include  bits  by  Fred  Astaire,  most  notably  in  the 
1935  movie  “Top  Hat”  with  his  most  famous  partner,  Ginger  Rogers. 

“That’s  Dancing”  does  not  spend  all  its  time  dwelling  upon  scenes  that  are  over 
50  years  old.  There  is  some  time  devoted  to  the  more  recent  dance  features  such  as 
“Saturday  Night  Fever,”  “Fame”  and  “Flashdance.” 

However,  the  real  charm  to  this  movie  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  nostalgia  end, 
particularly  when  the  viewer  experiences  the  old  clips  on  the  wide  screen. 


AMERICAN  TV  &  APPLIANCES 

In  the  Pickwick  Shopping  Center 
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Stereo  w/Headphones 
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Panasonic  $59.95 
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SCULL  —  EE!  You  didn't  show  and  the 
turkey  froze  me  out!  BUZZER 


REAL  MAN  —  Don't  worry,  they  might  find 
a  cure  for  AIDS.  MOM 


E.E.G.  Why  won't  you  talk  to  me? 


HEY  REAL  MAN:  You're  my  kind  of  guy!  Hey, 
let's  tie  some  punkers  to  the  hood  of  my 
Trans-Am  and  drive  them  down  to  my 
uncle's  in  Bloomington.  STRAIGHT 


AETHELWULF  —  The  mercenary  alliance  is 
still  going.  STALKER 


FEL.  Looka,  looka.  HEH,  HEH,  HEH. 


REAL  MAN  —  I  bet  you  eat  quiche. 


Who's  afraid  of  b.d.  wolfe? 


REAL  MAN.  Your  mom  said  that  I'm  better 
than  you.  A  PUNK. 

RON,  I  apologize  for  the  guy  with  the 
mustache.  Say  hi  to  Jane.  JULES  (FRITXZ) 


IF  A  LIE  equals  a  cheat,  don't  lie  to  yourself, 
but  more  importantly,  don’t  cheat  another. 


REAL  MAN:  Let's  take  some  of  those  punk- 
er  babes  too!  STRAIGHT. 


STRAIGHT,  REAL  MAN:  You  jerks  sound 
like  a  couple  of  dumb  jocks  I  know. 

WALTER. 


Y.M.—  Growl.  Prrr. 


TERRY  V.  —  Was  that  you  in  the  yellow 
Nova?  P.S.E. 


SECURITY.  Man's  greatest  need.  Man's 
greatest  endeavor.  Man's  greatest  failure. 


I’M  SICK  AND  TIRED  OF  BEING  SICK  AND 
TIRED.  SICK  AND  TIRED. 


CHRIS  —  3a.m.  again? 


CLYDE,  YOU  SLAY  ME  LOVER. 


DANIELE,  Smile.  .  . 


T.J.  —  Hi!  (I'm  Tommy.) 


Y.M.  —  SAME  AS  USUAL.  RAM 


TO  THE  GIRLS  in  my  morning  Psych  100 
class:  I'd  rather  be  at  Northern  where  the 
ladie’s  minds  are  finer-tuned  and  the  BOD’s 
are  even  better!!!  One  Lonely  HUNK. 


GOT  A  GRIPE?  COURIER  PERSONALS 
JUST  50  CENTS  FOR  25  WORDS  OR  LESS. 


MIKE,  I  like  your  style.  Don't  ever  change.  L.P.—  Seeing  your  pearly  whites  makes  my 
Always  your  customer  in  Line  1.  day.  C.M. 
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The  latest  style  in  the  non-hardcore 
underground  wardrobe  is  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  denim.  Young  rebels  carefully 
slit  their  jeans  on  the  outside  seam 
from  the  ankle  to  the  calf. 

The  incision  is  said  to  represent  a 
conscious  departure  from  Republican 
ideals.  Said  one  supporter  of  the 
movement,  “All  I  hear  about  nowadays 
is  that  the  country  is  ‘feeling  proud’ 
again.  Some  of  us  disagree.  I  see  the 
president  wearing  neatly  ironed  jeans, 
and  I  decided  that  I  simply  had  to 
make  a  statement. 

'  The  most  popular  hair  color  this  year, 
according  to  local  beauticians,  is  red. 
No  definite  reasons  can  be  cited  for  the 
!rush  on  fiery  hair,  though  some  women 
have  asked  their  hairdressers  not  only 
.to  give  them  red  hair,  but  also  to  style 
'it  like  Nancy  Reagan’s.  It  seems  that 
'the  First  Lady’s  haute  coutre  is 
rubbing  off  everywhere! 

Day-Glo  update:  Cosmetic  compa¬ 
ny  s  are  planning  to  sell  a  new  line  of 
flourescent  make-up  to  go  along  with  all 
of  the  “bright,”  new  spring  colors.  The 
cosmetics  include  eyecolors,  lipstick, 
and  yes,  even  blush. 


Classifieds 


Don’t  Be  Left  Out  In  The  Cold!  If  you  like  to 
Party  Hard,  then  this  is  the  only  trip  to  take 
$105  let  s  you  Do  It  in  Daytona.  Not  limited 
to  CD  students.  Registration  ends  Feb.  23 
Call  Dave,  629-0674,  5-10p.m . 


Companion  needed  to  read  and  commum 
cate  with  disabled  young  woman  at  Wheaton 
Nursing  Home  Part-time,  flexible  hours 
Mrs.  Dolores  Jacklin,  968-1292. 


Mother's  helper  needed  to  care  for  adorable 
nine-month-old  boy,  at  least  one  hour  a 
week  with  many  more  hours  available.  Own 
transportation  a  must,  four  minutes  from 
college.  Please  call  soon,  690-6415. 


Needed,  mature  dependable  person,  prefer 
ably  female,  to  care  for  two  preschool 
children  on  weekends  and  occasional  week 
nights.  No  salary,  but  free  room  and  board 
Own  transportation  and  references  a  must 
15  minutes  from  college.  Please  call  980 
4998. 


Become  the  best  you  can  be  with  the  help 
of  Ralph  Lauren  make-up  specialists.  We 
are  having  a  three  day  clinic  at  Lord  &  Taylor 
Oak  Brook  Mall,  Feb.  21-23,  10:30  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Please  call  for  appointment,  654-8000 
ext.  239.  $15  charge  which  goes  towards 
any  purchase  in  Lauren. 


Word  Processing  Service:  Letters,  resumes 
term  papers,  etc.  Call  Lauren  McDermott  at 
790-WORD.  Located  one  mile  from  campus 


Babysitter  needed:  to  care  for  3-month-old 
baby  girl  part-time  evenings.  References 
and  own  transportation  a  must.  About  ten 
minutes  from  college.  Please  call  Cindy  at 
469-3259. 


Typing,  word  processing:  reports,  papers, 
resumes  fast  — reasonable,  JEM  Services 
969-8753. 


Need  help  finding  funds  for  school?  We  can 
help.  Local  firm  offers  computerized  re 
search  to  match  students  with  funding 
sources  for  which  they  qualify.  Guaranteed 
results.  Roscoe  Guidance  Service.  (312) 
859-7152. 


Student  Travel  Bargain  of  the  Year  from 
FINNAIR!  $725  from  New  York  15  days 
begins  Mar.  21.  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Nov 
gorod,  Kalinin,  Helsinki-Finland.  Call  im 
mediately  Sue  Davidson  Ph  D.  393-6792. 


For  Sale:  1981  Citation  2-door  hatch  back 
4  cyl.  engine,  39,000 miles.  AM/FM  cassette 
stereo,  Z-Bart  rust  proofing,  very  clean 
excellent  mechanical  condition.  $3795.  Call 
654-701 4 days;  665-3729 evenings. 


OFFICER:  There  was  a  bee  in  my  car.  k.W.  —  Happy  quarter  century!  Love,  THE 
Honest!  *  TWINS 


CHECK  OUT  THE  ACTION  IN  THE  STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES  RECREATION  AREA!  ENJOY 
BILLIARDS,  TABLE  TENNIS,  CARDS, 
CHESS,  YAHTZEE,  CHECKERS,  RISK,  AND 
BACKGAMMON.  FIRST  FLOOR  OF  STU¬ 
DENT  RESOURCE  CENTER. 

Thanks  for  the  Stroh's.  Anyway,  it’s  not  the 
final  scene,  so  don’t  let  things  like  that  get 
to  you.  It  was  only  rock  and  roll.  It's  true 


I’M  ROCK  -N-  ROLL,  not  punk.  I’m  more  real 
and  straight.  Closed  minds  equal  losers. 
Everybody  do  what  you  like.  Punkers  rock 

on!  TRUE  AMERICAN  MAN 


‘REAL’  MAN  —  Please  spare  us  your  crass 
attitude  and  unjustified  criticism.  It’s 
obvious  that  you're  not  a  "real"  anything. 

TIM  AND  JENNIFER 


you  know. 


TnivU  Answers 

1.  Dow  Chemical.  They  made 
napalm. 

2.  The  late  Mayor  Richard  Daley. 

3.  Ark)  Guthrie. 

4.  Timothy  Leary. 


5.  Grateful  Dead. 

6.  Bob  Dylan. 

7.  John  Sebastian. 

8.  Jimi  Hendrix. 

9.  1969. 

10.  Stockbridge,  Maasachussetts. 


For  Sale:  1983  Ford  LTD  Stationwagon 
Loaded,  airconditioning,  deluxe  interior 
AM/FM  cassette  stereo  with  front  and  rear 
speakers.  Cruise  control  vanity  with  light 
excellent  condition  both  body  &  mecham 
cal.  $6495.  Call  654-7014  days;  665-3729 
evenings. 


My  husband  and  I  are  interested  in  adopting 
an  infant.  If  you  know  anyone  who  is  con 
sidering  placing  a  child  for  adoption,  please 
call  collect:  (217)  344-4390. 


For  Sale:  1975  Chevy  Vega,  4  cyl.,  auto 
trans.,  PS.  Body  has  rust  but  car  runs  well 
Good  transportation.  Call  971-0744  after  5 
p.m. 


COURIER  CLASSIFIEDS  GET  RESULTS! 


$6,000  equipment  theft  reported 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 

A  list  of  electronic  equipment  valued 
at  nearly  $6,000,  reportedly  stolen 
during  October  and  November,  was 
brought  before  the  CD  board  of  trustees 
Feb.  13. 

Noted  among  the  missirig  items  were 
four  videocassette  recorders,  two  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters,  one  Sony  Betamax 
recorder  and  a  Sony  color  television. 

BOARD  MEMBERS  EXPRESSED 
“shock  and  indignation”  at  the  loss, 
although  the  college’s  insurance  plan 
will  cover  more  than  $5,000  of  the  costs. 

‘‘The  items  are  covered  by  in¬ 
surance,”  claimed  Kenneth  Kolbet, 
treasurer  and  vice  president  of  admini¬ 
strative  affairs,  “but  we  also  have 
public  safety  checking  up  on  the  loss.” 

Trustee  Anthony  Berardi  humorously 
commented,  “Run  tin  ad;  maybe  the 
thieves  will  sell  the  items  back  to  us.” 

Winter  enrollment  increased  2.1 
percent  over  last  year,  stated  President 
Harold  McAninch,  who  commented,  “I 
was  really  struck  by  some  of  the 
percentage  changes.  .  .  head  count 
decreased  but  full-time  enrollment  went 
up.”  McAninch  attributed  the  apparent 
contradition  in  figures  to  economic 

Iii  factors. 

A  DECISION  BY  the  board  whether 
to  participate  in  the  formation  of  a 
g  higher  education  consortium  was 
postponed  and  placed  on  the  March 
agenda  following  debate  on  the  issue  by 
the  trustees. 

The  discussion  by  the  board  was  a 
repeat  of  earlier  doubts  as  to  the 
benefits  of  joining  such  a  council,  which 
would  cost  the  school  nearly  $6,000  a 


CD  BOARD  MEMBERS  heard  reports  at  Feb.  13  meet¬ 
ing  of  $6,000  theft  of  electronics  equipment  from  col¬ 
lege.  At  session  were  (l-r)  James  Rowoldt,  Anthony 
Berardi,  Harold  McAninch,  CD  president;  Francis  Cole, 

year,  and  would  be  geared  toward 
“assessing  needs  and  developing  plans 
for  the  delivery  of  programs  at  all  levels 
of  education.” 

Trustee  Mark  Pfefferman,  who 
opposed  the  idea,  stated  that  he  would 
like  to  monitor  the  organization  for  one 
year.  His  suggestion  was  met  with 
bitter  opposition  by  other  members, 
who  contended  the  best  way  to 


COURIER  photo  by  Pat  Timmers 

board  president;  Diane  Landry,  Jerald  Saimon,  Kay 
Storm  and  Everett  Nicholas.  Not  pictured  are  Mark 
Pfefferman  and  Beckie  Taylor,  student  trustee. 

expected  to  exceed  $300,000.  One 
complaint  was  heard  from  a  CD 
alumnus,  who  stated  that  the  college 
“should  not  be  spending  money  so 
‘frivilously.’” 

A  proposal  to  study  air  quality  in  the 
Instructional  Center  was  approved  in 
order  to  solve  problems  voiced  by 
several  instructors.  One  faculty  senate 
Continued  on  page  6 


“monitor”  the  operation  would  be  to 
join  it.  The  board  concurred  to  gather 
more  information  on  the  request. 

In  other  business,  the  trustees 
approved  a  recommendation  by  Presi¬ 
dent  McAninch  to  authorize  bidding  on 
the  proposed  outdoor  courtyard  border¬ 
ed  by  the  Arts  Center  to  the  north,  the 
Instructional  Center  to  the  west  and 
the  PE/CRC  to  the  south.  Bids  are 


Workshop  planned 
.  for  scholarship  seekers 

By  JUDY  BLUDER 

College  of  DuPage  offers  a  variety  of 
scholarships  to  students  for  the  1985-86 
academic  year  and  is  holding  a 
scholarship  workshop  on  Tuesday,  Feb. 

19  from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  in  SRC  1024 A. 

“The  workshop  is  intended  to  help 
students  and  other  district  members 
learn  how  to  apply  for  scholarships,” 
said  Bob  Regner,  director  of  financial 
aid. 

REGNER  STATED  THAT  he 
wanted  to  localize  the  workshop 
because  CD  students  “need  to  know  the 
specifics  when  applying  for  scholar- 
]  ships.” 

The  “Buckpasser,”  a  leaflet  distrib¬ 
uted  twice  a  year,  is  one  source  found  in 
'  the  financial  aid  office  which  provides 
information  regarding  scholarships. 

Bulletins  sent  to  the  learning  lab, 
advising  center,  the  Courier  and  shown 
on  the  TV  monitors  in  the  LRC  also 
inform  students  of  available  scholar¬ 
ships. 

“THE  MONITORS  IN  the  LRC  are 
!  not  terribly  effective,”  pointed  out 
Regner.  “Instead,  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  cafeteria  where  students 
have  more  time  to  read  what  is  being 
shown.” 

Since  so  many  scholarships  are 


Village  board 
surveys  reports 

By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 

The  Glen  Ellyn  village  board  of  trustees  received  the  annual  reports  of  its  15 
volunteer  advisory  boards  and  commissions  in  an  informal  board  workshop  Feb. 
4. 

Several  of  the  citizens’  organizations  highlighting  their  1984  activities  and 
1985  goals  indicated  a  need  for  greater  input  and  guidance  from  the  trustees  to 
function  more  effectively. 

WELDON  JOHNSON,  ENVIRONMENTAL  protection  commission 
chairman,  stated  that  his  group  “felt  slighted”  by  the  board’s  development  of  a 
Glen  Ellyn  master  plan  without  requesting  any  of  EPC’s  input. 

Johnson  —  whose  commission  is  best  known  for  instigating  the  village’s  leaf 
burning  ban  —  noted  several  “voids”  in  Glen  Ellyn's  current  environmental 
evaluation  process,  including  the  disposal  of  toxic  waste  and  analysis  of  the 
area’s  “rampant  urbanization.” 

“This  commission  has  never  been  asked  for  a  budget,”  Johnson  said.  “We 
need  some  higher  goals  —  we  need  some  guidance.” 

“DON’T  WORRY,”  ASSURED  Village  President  Michael  Formento;  “We’ll 
provide  the  guidance.” 

The  three-hour  meeting  —  open  to  the  public  —  was  attended  only  by  the 
various  organization  members  presenting  their  reports. 

Sarah  Poeppel,  chairman  of  the  zoning  board  of  appeals,  was  questioned  on 
her  criteria  in  determining  ordinance  variance  petitions. 

“IN  MOST  CASES,”  said  Poeppel,  “I  look  at  the  uniqueness  of  the  property 
rather  than  the  circumstances  of  the  individual.” 

Poeppel  then  inquired  as  to  the  board’s  thinking  on  the  matter.  President 
pro-tem  Joan  Seaway  indicated  a  majority  opinion  on  the  question  would  be 
delivered  in  the  future. 

Frank  Lynn,  cable  communications  commission  chairman,  reported  that  his 
group’s  basic  responsibility  in  the  past  year  has  been  to  monitor  “whose  rose 
bush  got  tom  up”  during  Group  W  Cable  installations. 

“Our  relationship  with  Group  W  has  been  pretty  casual  but  it’s  probably 
time  to  tighten  down,”  said  Lynn. 


offered,  interested  students  should 
check  the  bulletins  often,  Regner 
suggested. 

REGNER  ADDED  THAT  the  Nettie 
and  Jesse  Gorov  scholarship  is  the 
award  most  frequently  given  at  CD  and 
covers  a  student’s  fees  for  an  entire 
year. 

In  1984,  CD  students  were  awarded 
82  scholarships  with  a  total  value  of 
$36,386,  according  to  Regner. 

“Most  scholarships  are  offered  in  the 
fall,”  noted  Regner.  “That  is  the  best 
time  to  look,  although  other  awards  are 
available  all  year  round.” 

THE  TWO  WAYS  to  apply  for 
scholarships  include  either  filling  out  an 
application  and  submitting  the  form 
directly  to  the  contributing  organiza¬ 
tion  or  by  returning  the  application  to 
CD.  Recipients  are  then  chosen  by  the 
financial  aid  committee. 

Eligibility  requirements  differ  from 
one  scholarship  to  the  next.  As  a  result, 
one  student  may  find  more  options  than 
another,  said  Regner. 

“The  diversity  and  amount  of 
scholarships  offered  at  CD  are  tremen¬ 
dous,”  said  Regner.  “Students  in  need 
of  financial  aid  have  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  that  need  and  should  take  a  look 
at  what’s  available  to  them.” 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


Diabetes  testing 

Free  diabetes  testing  will  be  offered 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  Thursday, 
Feb.  21  in  IC3-H.  No  appointment 
is  necessary. 

Individuals  should  fast  from  all 
except  water  for  six  hours  prior  to  the 
screening,  said  Val  Burke,  RN. 

Adade  Wheeler  award 

The  third  Adade  Wheeler  award, 
established  by  CD’s  Focus  on  Women 
program,  will  be  presented  during  the 
Women’s  History  Week  celebration 
dinner  Tuesday,  March  5  in  SRC  1042. 

The  award  recognizes  an  individual 
“of  outstanding  accomplishment,  serv¬ 
ice  or  effective  participation  in  activi¬ 
ties  or  programs  which  further  the 
personal  or  professional  advancement  of 
women.” 

Nominations  for  the  award  will  be 
accepted  until  Feb.  20.  They  may  be 
submitted  in  writing  to  Cheri  Erdman, 
counselor,  IC  3061C,  ext.  2059. 

Volunteers  needed 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  provide 
transportation  for  Cambodian,  Ethiopi¬ 
an,  Laotian  and  Vietnamese  persons 
living  in  the  area  who  need  rides  to 
doctors’  or  dentists’  offices. 

More  information  is  obtainable  at 
462-7569. 

Business  communication 

A  new  business  communication 
course  (198.02),  designed  to  help 
individuals  become  more  competent  in 
communicating  within  the  business 
environment,  will  be  offered  during 
spring  quarter  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  from  7  to  9:20  p.m. 

Additional  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  exts.  2047  or  2048. 


Registration  appointments 

Registration  appointments  for  the 
spring  quarter  have  been  sent  to  most 
CD  students,  said  Irma  Pittroff, 
registration  supervisor. 

The  appointments  indicate  the  time 
and  dates  students  may  register  based 
on  the  number  of  credits  they  have 

earned.  The  more  credits  accumulated, 
the  earlier  the  appointment,  Pittroff 
emphasized. 

However,  those  students  who  did  not 
receive  appointments  should  be  the 
ones  who  have  already  garnered  93  or 
more  quarter  hours.  They  will  be 
allowed  to  register  Feb.  15. 

Pittroff  urges  students  to  register  on 
their  allotted  appointment  dates  in  the 
registration  office,  SRC  2048,  to  “best 
meet  their  schedule  needs.’’ 

Poster  sale 

Film,  theater  and  art  posters  — 
framed  and  unframed,  will  be  sold  by 
Graphic  Expectations  of  Chicago  from 
9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Feb.  18  and  19,  in  the 
second-floor  area  between  the  Instruc¬ 
tional  Center  and  the  SRC. 

Editor  to  lecture 

Lerone  Bennett  Jr.,  senior  editor  of 
Ebony  magazine  and  former  editor  of 
Jet,  will  lecture  in  Buik  Recital  Hall  of 
Elmhurst  College  at  7:30  p.m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  Feb.  21,  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  black  affairs  committee  of  the 
college’s  student  union  board. 

Bennett’s  books  include  “Before  the 
Mayflower:  A  History  of  the  Negro  in 
America,”  “The  Negro  Mood,”  “Con¬ 
frontation:  Black  and  White  Recon¬ 
struction,  1867-1877,”  “Black  Power 
USA,”  “The  Human  Side  of  Recon¬ 
struction”  and  “Pioneers  in  Protest.” 


Du Page 

T  ransfer Students 


wM 


Western  Illinois 
University 
is  visiting  you! 


When:  Feb.  18th  5:00  p.m. -8:00  p.m. 

Feb.  19th  10:00  a.m. -2:00  p.m.  & 
5:00  p.m. -8:00  p.m. 
Feb.  20th  10:00  a.m. -1:00  p.m. 
Where:  SRC  Building,  2nd  Level  Entryway 


Offering  you: 

1.  Degree  Completion  Information! 

2.  On-the-Spot  Transcript  Evaluation! 

3.  On-the-Spot  Admission! 

4.  Academic  Advising! 

Over  1,000  Transfer  Students  each  year  find  these 
and  other  T ransfer  Advantages  at  Western : 

1 .  Western  accepts  transferable  credit  from  your 
community  or  private  college. 

2.  Your  A. A.  or  A.S.  degree  guarantees  you  have 
Junior  status  and  have  completed  general 
education. 


Bring  your  transcript  and  spring  schedule  to  our 
counselors  and  have  your  transfer  questions 
answered! 


Bennett’s  biography  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  “What  Manner  of 
Man,”  received  the  Patron  Saints 
Award  of  the  Society  of  Midland 
Authors. 

Student  trustee  election 

Elections  for  the  student  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  CD  board  of  trustees  will  be 
held  March  5  and  6. 

Petitions  are  available  through  today 
in  the  student  activities  office,  SRC 
1019,  between  8:30  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 

All  students  carrying  eight  or  more 
credit  hours  and  who  are  residents  of 
District  502  are  eligible. 

Alcoholism,  drug  abuse 

Treating  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
will  be  the  focus  of  a  seminar  titled 
“Safe  to  Heal,”  from  3  to  5  p.m.,  Feb. 
27  at  the  National  College  of 
Education’s  west  suburban  campus, 
1S331  Grace  St.,  Lombard. 

Carole  A.  Keller,  a  psychotherapist  in 
private  practice  in  St.  Louis,  will  lead 
the  seminar.  She  will  discuss  the  five 
stages  of  recovery  for  alcoholics,  drug 
abusers  and  their  families. 

'Big  Apple'  trip 

An  Alpha-sponsored  art  trip  to  New 
York  City  April  27  to  May  1  will 
include  visits  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Whiting,  Frick  and 
Craft  Museums,  an  art  auction  house, 
an  artist’s  studio,  the  Soho  and  the 
Cloisters. 

Cost  of  the  trip  is  $544,  including 
round-trip  air  fare,  accommodations  for 
four  nights  at  the  Milford  Plaza  Hotel 
(double  occupancy),  transportation  be¬ 
tween  hotel  and  airport  and  all  taxes' 


and  gratuities. 

A  $124  deposit  is  due  March  4;  the 
balance  by  March  28.  Also  included  is 
one  credit  in  Art  188.  Tuition  is  extra. 

Before  registering,  students  are 
required  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Alpha  Office,  IC  2059,  or  from  Pam 
Lowrie,  M133B. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Lowrie  at  858-2800,  ext.  2059,  or  from 
the  Alpha  office,  ext.  2356. 

'Marriage  of  Figaro' 

Vocal  auditions  for  the  DuPage 
Opera  Theater’s  July  production  of 
“The  Marriage  of  Figaro”  will  be  held 
Saturday,  Feb.  16,  in  Building  N5. 

Singers  are  expected  to  bring  two 
arias,  one  in  English.  An  accompanist 
will  be  provided. 

Audition  appointments  may  be  made 
at  858-2817,  ext.  2036,  weekdays 
between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 

'Sister  Mary' 

Phyllis  Schuringa,  currently  working 
with  the  Steppenwolf  Theater  in 
Chicago,  will  be  the  guest  director  and 
artist-in-residence  for  the  CD  perform¬ 
ing  arts  production  of  Christopher 
Durang’s  satire,  “Sister  Mary  Ignatius 
Explains  it  All  for  You.” 

Auditions  will  be  held  March  5  and  6. 
Performances  are  scheduled  for  April  9 
through  12. 


Learn  to  live  with  someone 
who’s  living  with  cancer. 
Callus. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


Stadeot  Bangain  Toqr  ptora 
★★★★★★★★★★★  FINNAIR  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
RUSSIA  $72 5  frzom  N.Y.  f  or 
.15  da^szMaR.  21 — Apr*.  4 

Moscooj,  NoogoRod, 
Kalinin  and  Helsinki 

\ 

Call  immediately 
Sae  Daoidson,  Pta.D. 
Togr  MaoageR 

393 -<5792 


Canh oh 

i  Since  1915 


11 1  E.  Front  St. 
Wheaton, 

668-4000 

209S.  Main 
Lombard, 

627-4000 

(Next  to  the  Dairy  Queen) 

5216 Main  St. 

Downers  Grove, 

968-2977 

Plus  an  Elgin  &  Aurora 
Location 
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False  citations 

About  50  Arizona  State  students 
received  tickets  that  were  wrongly 
issued.  The  mix-up  occurred  because  an 
old  parking  sign  had  not  been  removed. 
Officers  removed  tickets  from  the  cars 
in  the  confused  area  once  the  mistake 
was  realized.  Students  receiving  cita¬ 
tions  turned  them  in  to  the  ASU  police, 
but  did  not  have  to  pay  a  fine. 

Investments  investigated 

The  University  of  California  Board  of 
Regents  has  requested  a  report  on  the 
university’s  investments,  especially 
those  in  South  Africa.  Since  1978 
several  universities  have  divested  funds 
or  taken  other  appropriate  action 
against  support  of  the  policy  of 
apartheid  in  Africa.  Student  Body 
Presidents’  Council  representative  Bob 
Rice  said,  “It  is  time  for  the  regents  to 
address  investment  from  a  moral 
perspective.” 


buddy  system.  Last  semester,  an 
unidentified  male  was  spotted  in  the 
women’s  shower  room  three  times.  The 
brief  encounters  did  not  involve  sexual 
harrassment  or  assault,  but  definitely 
left  unsettled  bathers  in  their  wake. 

Housing  discrimination 

The  Observer,  reporting  for  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac  and  St. 
Mary’s  College  in  Indiana  published  a 
survey  revealing  that  18  apartment 
complexes  allegedly  engage  in  some 
form  of  racial  discrimination.  If  a 
landlord  engages  in  discriminatory 
practices,  information  regarding  the 
apartment  is  removed  from  the  campus 
housing  listings.  The  survey  was 
completed  for  educational  purposes  and 
was  conducted  to  increase  the  com¬ 
munity’s  awareness. 

Blacks  lack  eligibility 


State  University.  The  71-page  report 
showed  that  only  3.6  of  the  black 
students  surveyed  had  met  the  UC 
admissions  requirements.  Asian  stu¬ 
dents  showed  the  highest  eligibility 
rate.  Despite  their  low  eligibility  rate, 
blacks  showed  a  4  percent  gain  in  their 
enrollment  rates. 

Heisted  Heisman  returned 

University  of  Georgia  police  recov¬ 
ered  a  purloined  1942  Heisman  trophy 
belonging  to '  Frank  Sinkwich.  The 
trophy  had  disappeared  five  days 
earlier  from  the  display  case.  Police 
chief  Max  Smart  says  that  an 
anonymous  caller  tipped  off  officials  to 
the  stolen  momento’s  location. 


Jocks  on  drugs 

An  investigation  of  the  athletic 
department  of  South  Carolina’s  Clem- 
son  University  campus  blew  wide  open 
when  several  athletes  revealed  that 
their  coaches  had  given  them  illegal 
prescription  drugs.  The  trail  could  lead 
to  Tennessee  where  officials  suspect 
Vanderbilt  athletes  smuggled  drugs  to 
Clemson.  Eric  Zemper,  researcher  and 
coordinator  for  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  says,  “There’s  a 
growing  concern  across  the  country 
that  college  athletes  will  end  up  in  the 
same  drug-use  situation  as  the 
professionals.”  As  a  result  of  this 
investigation,  combined  with  other 
similar  incidents,  reformers  have  new 
ammunition  with  which  they  will  fight 
for  stricter  regulations. 


Colleges  following  an  on-campus  evalu¬ 
ation.  This  means  that  the  university’s 
programs  meet  national  standards. 
Clifford  Trump,  president  of  Idaho 
State  was  delighted  with  the  report. 
Most  of  the  findings  of  the  task  team 
were  on  the  positive  note,  but  one- 
caution  was  issued  regarding  funding. 

The  concern  over  the  state’s  failure  to 
address  the  financial  aspects  of 
providing  adequate  educational  funding 
could  require  another  evaluation  in  less 
than  ten  years. 

Heckling  a  tradition 

Five  student  groups  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  complain¬ 
ed  to  the  administration  that  Robert 
Couch,  an  economics  professor,  inten¬ 
tionally  disrupted  a  speech  given  by  a 
former  CIA  official. 

“There  is  a  long  and  splendid 
tradition  of  heckling  in  Anglo-American 
politics,”  stated  Couch  in  published 
front  page  letter  in  the  Daily  Trojan. 


If  you  think 
you’re  paying 
more  than  you 
need  to  for  car 
insurance... 

Qkeaku/tth 

State  fwvhi 


Paul  E.  Schuwerk 


Shower  with  a  friend 

Residents  of  the  Towers  dormitory  at 
Appalachian  State  University  have 
been  advised  to  shower  in  twos 
and  to  go  to  the  bathroom  using  the 


The  California  Aggie  reported  on  a 
release  from  Sacramento  that  shows 
that  black  high  school  students  in 
California  are  less  likely  to  meet 
admissions  requirements  for  The  Uni- 
versity  of  California  and  California 


Reaccreditation  received 

Idaho  State’s  academic  and  voca¬ 
tional  education  programs  were  given 
the  official  OK  and  reaccredited  by  the 
Northwest  Association  of  Schools  and 


1329 N.  Main 
Wheaton,  III.  60187 


State  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company 

665-3135  Home  Office 

Bloomington,  Illinois 


STATI  FARM 


Student  Activities  Box  Offices  Presents: 


1985  Golf  2  for  1  Coupon  Books  — $12.95 

This  book  is  a  golfer’s  dream!  Two 
for  one  coupons  for:  Country  Lakes, 
Naperville;  Fox  Bend,  Oswego;  Indian 
Lakes,  Bloomingdale;  Western  Acres, 
Glen  Ellyn;  Nordic  Hills,  Itasca;  and 
many  other  Chicago  area  courses.  An 
excellent  gift  for  that  summer  golfer! 

Buy  Your  Books  Today  — 
While  They  Last! 

•  personal  checks  accepted 

•  purchase  one  or  both  of  these  cou¬ 
pons  and  get  a  Yorktown  Mall  Dis¬ 
count  Book  for  $1.00  (Normally  sold 
for  $5.00) 


1985 


ii 


On  The  Town  DuPage  Dining  Books 
$12.50 


The  Terrace,  Lombard;  The  Drake, 
Oak  Brook;  The  Viking  Steak  House, 
Winfield;  Mamie’s,  Downers  Grove; 
Toby’s,  Palos  Heights;  Plenty  wood 
Farm,  Bensenville;  La  Fiesta,  Aurora; 
Jerry  Sharko’s,  Lisle;  Sabre  Room, 
Hickory  Hills;  Grover’s  Oyster  Bar, 
Berkeley;  are  just  a  sample  of 
restaurants  honoring  these  coupons. 
Discounts  are  available  for  Rialto 
Square  Theater,  Joliet  and  Plitt / 
General  Cinema  tickets. 
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Colleges  aid  small  businesses 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Green 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSISTANCE  Center,  located  in  Wheaton  City  Hall, 
303  W.  Wesley  Ave.  opened  its  doors  to  DuPage  County’s  small  business 
community  Feb.  7. 


By  LOU  ANNE  FRIES 
The  Small  Business  Assistance 
Center,  303  W.  Wesley  Ave.,  Wheaton, 
has  opened  its  doors  to  DuPage 
County  residents,  Susan  Benson, 
manager  of  the  Economic  Development 
Center  announced  Feb.  7. 

“I’m  really  excited  that  the  office  is 
now  open  for  business,”  Benson  said. 

CD’s  Business  and  Professional 
Institute  has  been  serving  the  small 
business  community  for  four  years,  and 
has  been  working  through  the  SBAC 
for  two  years. 

WITH  THE  SUPPORT  of  such  local 
organizations  as  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Community  Affairs  and 
the  Wheaton  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  BPI  has  been  providing  local 
entrepreneurs  with  training,  long-  and 
short-term  counseling  and  technical 
assistance. 


Community  College,  Elgin  Community 
College  and  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  each  with  a  specific  role. 

“NIU’s  responsibility  involves 
long-term  counseling,”  Benson  ex¬ 
plained.  ‘‘Procurement  assistance  — 
bidding  on  government  goods  and 
services  —  is  the  responsibility  of  WCC 
while  ECC  provides  us  with  assistance 
if  we  have  an  overload  of  short-term 
counseling  cases.  CD  is  in  charge  of 
training,  international  marketing, 
short-term  counseling  and  technical 
assistance.” 

THROUGH  THE  ASSISTANCE 
center,  local  merchants  may  attend 
SRAC-sponsored  seminars  on  “Funding 


Your  Business,”  “Planning  for  Pro¬ 
fits,”  ‘‘Microcomputers  for  Small 
Business,”  and  “Succeeding  in  Small 
Business,”  besides  being  referred 
to  other  beneficial  people  and  projects 
in  the  community. 

“In  addition,  26  small  business  in  the 
last  six  months  have  participated  in 
sessions  on  advertising,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  record  keeping  and  tax  law 
information,”  Benson  said. 

Benson  attributes  much  of  the 
SBAC’s  success  to  part-time  coordinat¬ 
or  Roger  Gordon. 

“Since  his  hiring  last  February,  more 
than  400  individuals  have  participated 
in  26  SBAC  programs,”  she  noted. 


r~ 


“Two  years  ago,  the  BPI  decided 
that  a  need  existed  for  a  SBAC  in 
DuPage  County,”  Benson  told  the  CD 
board  of  trustees  at  a  recent  meeting. 
“Because  money  was  not  in  abundance, 
our  plans  included  involving  existing 
service  providers  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Service 
Core  of  Retired  Executives  and  the 
Community  Task  Force  which  has 
aided  in  seeking  contributions  such  as 
volunteer  staff,  space  and  furniture 
from  area  businesses  and  chambers.” 

Local  groups  and  businesses  have 
been  offering  donations.  The  Wheaton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  example, 
donated  the  office  space  for  the  SBAC 
in  the  Wheaton  City  Hall. 

THE  DCCA  ASSISTED  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  1984  with  a  10,000  grant,  and 
in  1985  with  a  $15,000  refund  grant, 
according  to  Benson. 

The  1984  grant,  however,  required  a 
consortium  between  CD,  Waubonsee 
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Calendar  of  events 

Valentine's  Day  Dance  sponsored  by  student  activities 
program  board,  student  government,  cheerleaders  and 
pom  pons.  Featuring  top  40  Naperville  band 


Kaotics,”  DJ  door  prizes,  and  a  lip-sync  contest.  8  p.m. 
to  1  p.m.  Campus  Center,  Building  K.  Tickets  $2. 

Feb.  15  to  March  12  Spring  quarter  registration  for  returning  students  -  by 
appointment  only. 

Feb.  16  Auditions:  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro,”  DuPage  Opera 

Theater’s  July  production.  10  a.m.  to  3  pun..  Building 
N,  Room  5.  Appointments  —  858-2817,  ext.  2036. 
Family  Film  Festival:  “The  Red  Balloon”  and  “Rikki- 
Tikki  Tavi.”  Sponsored  by  student  activities  program 
board.  2  p.m.,  SRC  1024. 
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Play:  “Our  Town”  by  Thornton  Wilder,  directed  by 
Craig  Berger,  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building 
M.  General  admission  $4;  students  and  seniors  *3. 

New  Life  Information  Series:  “Missing  the  American 
Dream:  Dual  Careers  —  An  Issue  for  the  Modern 
Family."  Sponsored  by  Focus  on  Women  program. 
Speakers:  Robert  BoUendorf,  psychologist  and  Marsha 
Bollendorf,  marriage  and  family  therapist.  Noon,  SRC 
1030. 


Student  Government  Is 
Working  For  You  With: 
Tutor  Program 

The  Tutor  Program  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  students  from  the  College  of 
DuPage  who  would  like  to  offer  their 
knowledge  to  fellow  students  who  find 
their  classes  a  bit  too  difficult.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  need  a  tutor  will  appreciate 
this  program  because  these  tutors  offer 
sound  advice  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Notice:  Tutors  are  needed. 


Book  Exchange 

A  wide  variety  of  current  books  are  available  through 
the  Book  Exchange.  This  program  was  designed  to  allow 
students  to  buy  and  sell  used  books  at  a  better  price  than 
the  Bookstore  would  offer. 

[f  you  need  any  more  information,  you  may  contact:  858- 
2800,  extension  2095. 


Ride  Sharing 

You  are  invited  to  contact  other  students  who  would  Uke 
to  receive  a  ride  through  our  Ride  Sharing  propram.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  would  like  to  participate  need  to  fill  out  a 
“Rides  Wanted,”  or  a  “Rides  Offered”  form.  These  forms 
will  then  be  posted  on  a  bulletin  board  located  on  the  first 
floor  located  on  the  first  floor  outside  of  the  Student 
Government  office,  SRC  1015. 
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Delinquent  loans  may 
endanger  tax  refunds 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 
Students  defaulting  on  their  financial 
aid  obligations  may  soon  find  the 
government  unwilling  to  send  their 
federal  income  tax  refunds  as  part  of  a 
new  plan  to  collect  belated  loans. 

The  Department  of  Education,  one  of 
four  agencies  that  recently  asked  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  assistance 
in  collecting  overdue  monies,  estimates 
the  amount  of  outstanding  student 
loans  at  approximately  $2.7  billion. 

The  department  currently  supple¬ 
ments  its  own  efforts  at  recovery  by 
hiring  private  collection  agencies,  but 
the  groups  are  successful  only  in  about 
15  percent  of  the  cases  referred  to  them. 

DALLAS  MARTIN,  EXECUTIVE 
director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 
declares,  “Once  people  are  aware  that 
their  taxes  will  be  seized,  they’ll  say, 
‘You’re  going  to  get  me,  so  I’ll  come 
forward  and  pay.’  ” 

About  82  percent  of  those  in  default 
on  National  Direct  Student  Loans  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  usually  get 
federal  income  tax  returns,  says  Robert 
Hastings,  director  of  management 


services  for  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion’s  student  financial  assistance 
programs. 

“I  expect  we’re  going  to  be  then- 
biggest  customer  next  year,”  Hastings 
said  of  the  IRS  program.  “This  is  going 
to  be  an  extremely  effective  tool  for  us, 
besides  having  a  strong  deterrent  effect 
as  well.” 

ALTHOUGH  THE  NEW  strategy  is 
powerful  enough,  many  observers  feel 
that  the  federal  treasury  won’t  reap 
piles  of  cash  under  the  plan,  largely 
because  many  of  the  defaulters  are 
unemployed  or  disabled,  and  in  many 
cases,  initial  payment  has  been  made, 
leaving  about  ten  percent  of  total  loans 
unpaid. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  only  considering  the 
Education  Department’s  request  to  join 
the  IRS  collection  program,  but 
informed  sources  within  the  agency 
claim  the  OMB  will  probably  allow  the 
department  to  join  the  program. 

Defaulters  affected  by  the  new  move 
will  be  notified  this  summer  of  the 
government’s  intent  to  garnish  1985 
tax  refunds,  according  to  IRS  spokes¬ 
man  Rod  Young. 
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AMERICAN  TV  t^j &  APPLIANCES 

“TR°ad  fMr  790-4848 

In  the  Pickwick  Shopping  Center 

WE  BEAT 

LOWEST  PRICE  IN  TOWN 
AN  YBODY  S  PRICES  GUA! 

. 

1ANTEED! 

RECORDS 

Tapes 

The  Nation’s 
top  best  sellers 

AUDIO  TAPES 

Sony  60  min .  $1 .29 

TDK  90 min.  SI  99 
MAXELL  X21Q  $2.99 

Stereo  w/Headphones 

AM/FM  $14.95 
AM/FM  CSS  $34.95 
Panasonic  $59.95 

SANYO  CASSETTE 
DECK  $69.95 
Sherwood 

SOW  Equal  $179.95 
Mem  ory 

aM/FM  Stereo 

Detach.  Cassette 
Headphone  Sale 
$46.95 

AM/FM  Stereo 

Dual  Cass  $89.95 

19”  Color  TV  1 

Sale  $249 

Quasar  VCR 
w  remote  $369 
wireless  $399 

..  _  __J 

Village  board. . 
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LYNN  SEES  THE  commission  taking  a  more  “regulatory  role”  in  the 
coming  year  while  prodding  Group  W  to  provide  greater  programming  services. 
When  questioned  on  the  monitoring  of  Group  W’s  customer  complaints,  Lynn 
said  that  no  “record-tracking  system”  is  now  in  place,  but  that  development  of 
one  was  probably  a  “good  idea.” 

Other  matters  discussed  during  the  workshop  included: 

•  The  establishment  of  an  ice  skating  facility  at  Village  Green  Park  —  to  be 
looked  into  by  the  recreation  commission. 

•  The  collective  rather  than  individual  consideration  of  50-foot-lot  zoning 
variance  requests  in  Glen  Ellyn  Manor  —  to  be  considered  at  a  later  time  by 
trustees. 

•  A  village  co-sponsored  blood  drive  in  Glen  Ellyn’s  civic  center  —  to  be 
considered  at  a  later  time  by  trustees. 

•  The  development  of  a  water  conservation  public  awareness  program  —  to 
be  looked  into  by  the  environmental  protection  commission. 


DUPAGE  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE  in  Wheaton  may  be  moved  upon 
request  of  judges,  who  claim  present  facilities  are  inadequate. 


Courthouse  move 
sought  by  judges 


By  BOB  KUREK 

The  DuPage  County  Courthouse  in 
Wheaton  has  become  too  old  and  too 
small  to  handle  the  business  of  the 
fifteenth  fastest  growing  county  in 
America,  according  to  some  of  DuPage 
County’s  judges. 

Carl  F.J.  Henninger,  chief  DuPage 
County  circuit  court  judge,  along  with 
Other  presiding  judges,  have  gone 
before  the  county  board  to  argue  their 
case  for  new  facilities. 

Among  the  arguments  presented  to 
the  board  were  cramped  corridors,  fire 
hazards,  no  private  conference  rooms, 
courtrooms  that  are  too  small  and 
no  private  judges’  restrooms. 

The  importance  of  the  private 
restrooms  comes  about  because  one 
recent  proceeding  had  to  be  declared  a 
mistrial  when  a  judge  overheard 
conversation  in  one  of  the  public 
restrooms  relevant  to  the  case  he  was 
presiding  over. 

WHEATON  AND  THE  county 
courthouse  play  an  important,  if  not 
unusual,  role  in  county  history.  The 
county,  was  once  part  of  the 
territory  of  Virginia,  was  organized 
February  9,  1839  with  Naperville  as  the 
county  seat.  Then  in  1857,  county 
officials,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
Naperville,  urged  state  legislators  to 
move  the  county  seat  to  Wheaton.  The 
county  voted  the  move  down. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Wheaton  again 
went  after  the  county  seat,  gaining  it  in 
1867.  According  to  “County  Seat 
Tug-of-War”  by  George  Ann  Ingram, 
on  file  at  the  Dupage  County  Historical 
Museum,  bitter  feelings  between  Naper¬ 
ville  and  Wheaton  prevented  a  normal 
transfer  of  power.  Naperville  declared 
the  election  was  won  by  “illegal 
voting.” 

“In  June  1867  ...  by  the  importance 


of  a  brigade  of  strikers  and  fraudulent 
election  returns,  a  majority  vote  for 
removal  was  obtained,”  wrote  the 
Weekly  Aurora  on  August  11,  1868. 

UNABLE  TO  OBTAIN  the  court 
records,  Wheaton  residents  in  July, 
1868,  (the  date  is  disputed)  swept  into 
the  sleeping  village  of  Naperville, 
gained  entrance  to  the  courthouse 
through  an  unlocked  window  and 
loaded  the  records  onto  wagons.  The 
alarm  was  sounded  but  Naperville 
residents  were  too  late  to  rescue  the 
stolen  records,  some  of  which  were  lost 
in  the  confusion. 

Records  of  deed  books  15-20  were 
placed  in  safekeeping  in  Cook  County 
and  were  destroyed  in  the  Chicago  fire. 

The  first  courthouse  in  Wheaton  was 
built  in  1868.  The  present  courthouse, 
modeled  after  the  courthouse  in  Aledo, 
Illinois,  was  dedicated  on  July  31,  1897. 

The  Romanesque  style,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  terra  cotta  brick  building  was 
controversial  from  the  beginning.  The 
four-faced  Seth  Thomas  tower-clock 
was  opposed  by  a  few  businessmen  “for 
fear  their  clerks  would  put  in  more  time 
running  out  and  looking  to  see  what 
time  it  was  than  they  would  put  in  the 
store,”  the  Wheaton  Illinoisan  reported 
on  December  18,  1896. 

The  old  courthouse,  now  a  historic 
landmark,  has  been  on  death  row 
before.  In  1980,  the  county  board 
revealed  plans  to  build  new  facilities 
and  sell  the  current  complex.  The  plans 
fell  through  in  part  because  of  a 
negative  effect  such  a  move  would  have 
on  the  central  business  district.  This 
issue  will  again  have  to  be  tackled. 

“DuPage  is  a  first  class  county  with 
third  class  facilities,”  Judge  Henninger 
told  the  county  board  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion  for  the  new  facilities. 
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Society  seeks  truth 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Green 

MARY  JOE  SCHNIEDER,  member  of  Theosophical  Society  of  Wheaton, 
seeks  answers  to  life's  mysteries. 


By  TINA  RASMUSSEN 

For  those  individuals  who  wonder 
what  life  is  all  about  —  where  they 
came  from,  why  they’re  here  and  where 
they’re  going,  Mary  Jo  Schneider  and 
the  Theosophical  Society  of  Wheaton 
may  be  able  to  help  them  find  some 
answers. 

The  society  possesses  information  of 
all  types,  from  bizarre  metaphysical 
data  to  the  most  traditional  Catholic 
communion  doctrines.  Schneider,  the 
head  librarian,  is  a  virtual  encyclopedia 
to  these  resources,  which  are  unbiased 
and  contain  only  ideas  without  forcing 
opinion  on  the  seeker. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  society  belong 
to  every  religion  in  the  world  and  are 
encouraged  to  pursue  their  own  beliefs, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Their  motto  is: 
“There  is  no  religion  higher  than 
truth.” 

This  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  mumbo 
jumbo  coming  from  a  group  of  religious 
fanatics  but,  in  fact,  the  opposite  is 
true.  Thousands  of  people  worldwide 
are  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
and  more  than  150  branches  exist  in  the 
United  States  alone. 

The  organization  was  founded  in  1875 
in  New  York  City  by  Helena  P. 
Blavatsky,  who  was  of  noble  birth  and 
the  first  Russian  woman  to  become  an 
American  citizen;  and  Col.  Henry  S. 
Olcott,  who  was  a  Civil  War  veteran, 
attorney  and  internationally  renowned 
authority  on  agriculture.  In  1879,  they 
moved  the  society’s  headquarters  to  its 
Dresent  location  in  Adyar,  India,  near 
Madras. 

THREE  OBJECTIVES  ARE  the 
only  “bible”  to  which  the  group 
adheres. 

•  “To  form  a  nucleus  of  the  universal 


brotherhood  of  humanity,  without 
distinction  of  race,  creed,  sex,  caste  or 
color; 

•  “to  encourage  the  study  of 
comparative  religion,  philosophy  and 
science;  and 

•  “to  investigate  unexplained  laws  of 
Nature  and  the  ppwers  latent  in  man.” 

Schneider,  38,  became  interested  in 
the  society  after  having  a  near-death 
experience  when  she  was  in  her  early 
20s  and  living  in  Detroit.  She  was 
driving  a  car  and  had  a  “terrible 
accident,”  demolishing  the  vehicle  and 


“frightening  my  soul  out  of  my  body.” 
Her  whole  life  flashed  before  her  eyes 
and  she  became  unconscious. 

Despite  the  severity  of  the  car  crash, 
she  was  pulled  from  the  vehicle 
uninjured.  But  as  time  passed,  she 
recalled  the  experience  she  had  before 
being  rescued. 

“I  FELT  MYSELF  merging  with  the 
sky,”  she  said.  “It  was  so  peaceful  and 
beautiful  —  I  felt  as  if  I  was  a  part  of 
the  universe  and  a  wonderful,  white 
light  was  everywhere.  I  could  see 
myself  and  the  people  below,  but  I 


knew  then  that  I  had  a  purpose  in  life 
that  was  not  yet  fulfilled  and  I  had  to 
get  back  to  my  body.” 

Raised  as  a  Catholic,  Schneider 
turned  to  the  church  but  could  not  find 
sufficient  answers.  She  began  searching 
for  books  that  could  help  her 
understand  more  about  life  and  ended 
up  at  the  Theosophical  Society. 

“The  speakers  had  a  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  life,  were  seekers  of  truth, 
open-minded,  tolerant  of  each  other, 
shared  ideas  —  they  not  only  expressed 
their  thoughts,  but  listened  to  mine," 
she  said. 

SCHNEIDER  IS  NOW  in  charge  of 
the  society’s  library  functions,  which 
involves  sending  books  and  cassette 
tapes  to  all  of  North  America. 

She  lives  at  the  Theosophical  Society 
in  Wheaton,  along  with  30  other  staff 


She  was  driving  a  car  and 
had  a  "terrible  accident," 
demolishing  the  vehicle  and 
"frightening  my  soul  out  of  my 
body."  Her  whole  life  flashed 
before  her  eyes  and  she  be¬ 
came  unconscious. 

members  and  their  families.  They 
believe  that  by  residing  there,  they  can 
devote  more  time  to  their  studies,  just 
as  college  students  living  on  campus 
tend  to  become  more  involved. 

This  bright,  gentle,  attractive  red¬ 
head  is  no  guru,  but  a  “regular  person” 
who  happens  to  be  immersed  in 
theosophy.  She  also  enjoys  sailing, 
canoeing  and  swimming. 

Leaning  forward  from  behind  her 
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Liberal  arts  majors' 
job  outlook  hopeful 

Courier  News  Wire 

When  Iowa  State  University  senior  Jeannette  Fielder  recently  walked  into  a  job 
interview  with  some  conservative  bankers  she  figured  she  didn’t  have  a  chance. 
She  was,  after  all,  an  English  major. 

“I  said  ‘Do  you  realize  that  I  haven’t  had  any  finance  classes?’  And  they  said 
‘No  problem.  We’ll  train  you,”’  Fielder  recalls.  “They  all  said  they  wished  they  had 
been  liberal  arts  students. 

“They  felt  their  perspective  was  so  narrow.  I  was  tickled.” 

FIELDER,  WHO  WILL  go  to  work  for  the  bank  after  graduation  this  spring 
was,  in  fact,  interviewed  by  about  10  corporations. 

Though  her  case  may  not  be  typical,  college  placement  officials  across  the 
country  report  that  the  number  of  firms  looking  to  hire  liberal  arts  grads  is  up 
substantially  over  last  year. 

“Even  major  corporations  are  now  giving  an  increasingly  sincere  look  at  liberal 
arts  graduates,”  reports  Victor  Lindquist,  who  directs  Northwestern  University’s 
career  placement  center  and  is  the  author  of  an  annual  report  tracking  job  offers 
nationwide. 

LINDQUIST  SAYS  THE  increasing  interest  in  liberal  arts  graduates  is  part  of 
a  trend  that  began  in  about  1980. 

Liberal  arts  grads  “tend  to  have  marketable  communication  skills,  both  written 
and  oral,  analytical  tools  and  tend  to  be  more  trainable,”  he  explains. 

Small  businesses  are  also  hiring  more  this  year,  and  are  more  receptive  to  liberal 
arts  grads  than  to  grads  with  technical  or  specialized  degrees,  who  may  demand 
higher  salaries. 

“It’s  hard  for  a  liberal  arts  graduate  to  convince  a  major  corporation  that  he  or 
she  has  valuable  skills,”  Judith  Kayser  of  the  College  Placement  Council  says. 

“BUT  WITH  A  mom  and  pop  operation,  it’s  easier  to  get  the  time  to  sell 
yourself.” 

If  the  trend  in  favor  of  liberal  arts  grads  is  reaching  new  highs,  it  could  mean  the 
end  of  what  some  administrators  have  dubbed  the  “taxi-driver  syndrome  :  Hie 
spec  tor  of  bright,  overqualified  humanities  graduates  who  drive  tans  while  waiting 
for  ‘meaningful’  jobs  that  never  materialize. 

But  others  say  the  increase  in  job  offers  for  liberal  arts  graduates  is  no  larger 
than  for  graduates  in  other  disciplines. 

“I’d  like  to  believe  that  employers  have  come  around  to  the  advantages  of  liberal 
arts  graduates,”  says  Gary  McGrath,  the  career  development  director  for  liberal 
arts  majors  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  “But  that’s  not  the  case. 

MCGRATH  SAYS  AN  improved  economy  is  the  reason  more  employers  are 
interested  in  liberal  arts  grads. 

“When  the  economy  improves,  employers  are  willing  to  look  at  a  more  diverse 

group  of  applicants,”  he  says.  . 

The  College  Placement  Council’s  annual  survey  of  major  corporations  indicates 
business  executives  plan  to  hire  eight  percent  more  grads  this  year  than  last. 

Other  surveys,  however,  suggest  that  liberal  arts  majors  will  not  benefit  from 

that  increase.  „  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

However,  many  liberal  arts  majors  are  still  said  to  suffer  in  the  job  market 

because  of  a  fixation  on  one  subject. 

“To  deny  the  existence  of  business  courses  and  become  ostrich-like  is  to  be 
myopic  to  the  point  of  being  insufferable,”  Lindquist  warns.  _ 

“The  liberal  arts  graduate  should  have  experience  with  almost  any  activity. 


Board  of  trustees.  .  . 
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member  aired  his  views,  approving  the 
motion,  citing  the  “considerable  pro¬ 
blem  in  the  air  quality.” 

PLANS  FOR  THE  scheduled  horti¬ 
culture  facility,  which  were  scrapped 
following  overbidding  by  contractors 
last  month,  were  revised  and  the  site 
for  construction  relocated. 

The  $500,000  project  caused  consider¬ 
able  controversy  as  board  members 
voted  4-3  to  cancel  former  plans,  opting 
instead  to  join  the  greenhouse  and 
classrooms  to  Building  K. 

As  part  of  the  change,  the  board  also 
approved  to  pay  Wight  and  Co., 
architects,  an  additional  $5,000  for  new 
construction  plans,  since  the  site  had 
been  moved.  Legal  counsel  to  the 
board,  Everett  Nicholas,  in  an  advisory 
note,  stated  that  the  extra  fee  was 
legitimate. 

The  trustees  were  confronted  by 
complaints  from  Frank  F.  Tlusty,  vice 
president  of  sales  for  Dimensional 
Graphic  Systems  of  Chicago. 

Tlusty  made  several  allegations 
against  the  college’s  review  system 


concering  signage  bids  for  Building  J, 
and  exterior  signage  updates  for  the 
entire  campus,  claiming  that  Barbara 
Hall,  director  of  media  production, 
“was  not  knowledgeable  in  any  aspects 
of  federal  and  state  law  requirements 
for  signs.” 

TLUSTY’S  COMMENTS  WERE 
prompted  by  the  board’s  denial  of  bids 
for  signage  based  on  the  return  of  only 
two  comparative  bids.  Board  policy  on 
bid  items  clearly  stated  that  three 
responsible  price  proposals  must  be 
received  before  a  decision  is  made. 

Tlusty  questioned  the  trustees  as  to 
the  purpose  in  sending  the  project  to 
bid  since  his  company  had  the  lowest 
offer  He  contended  that  a  rebid  would 
allow  other  organizations  to  undercut 
his  price. 

“He’s  asking  some  good  questions,” 
said  McAninch,  adding,  “I  think  we 
should  postpone  our  decision  on  this 
bid  until  next  month.” 

The  board  voted  unanimously  in 
favor  of  McAninch’8  recommendation. 


STUDENTS! 

When  you're  Notln  Class.  .  . 

you  could  be  earning  money!  Monday  through  Friday  Evenings  or  Weekend 
days  —  you  can  arrange  a  part  time  work  schedule  convenient  to  your  class 
schedule. 

We’re  Montgomery  Ward  Insurance  Group  —  a  leader  in  direct  response  marketing 
and  a  Signature  Group  Company.  We’ll  train  you  for  your  responsibilities:  calling  our 
credit  card  customers.  .  .  this  is  not  a  sales  position. 

A  good  part  time  salary  and  Montgomery  Ward  merchandise  discount  are  waiting  lor 
you.  If  you  are  an  effective  verbal  communicator  and  are  detail  oriented,  you  could 
qualify.  Give  us  a  call: 

Cindy  Viruet 
834-0869 

MONTGOMERY  WARD 
INSURANCE  GROUP 


A  Signature  Group  Co. 
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WANTED 


Community  Reporters 


Do  you  know  what’s  happening  in  your  town? 
Keep  informed  and  make  it  profitable.  Join  the 
No.  1  community  college  news  team. 


.  Sports  Reporters  & 

'  Photographers 

Cover  all  the  BIG  games.  .  .  .see  the  news 
as  it  happens.  .  .  make  a  difference  in  the 
world  you  live  in! 


If  you  have  'Msic^wrWngMM^fgwmSM'mal  skills,  -  you  "may 'he  JusflhW 
person  we’re  looking  for.  The  COURIER  is  searching  for  students  with  that 
special  commitment  to  excellence  to  fill  positions  of  responsibility  and  im¬ 
portance  within  our  organization.  Call  858-2800,  extension  21 13.  .  .  and 
get  involved! 


Advertising  Salespersons 

We  offer  one  of  the  most  liberal  commission  programs  of  any  business 
in  existence.  Can  you  sell?  Call  858-2800,  extension  2379  and  ask  for  Dave 
Hamilton,  Business  Manager.  Your  only  limit  to  earning  big  dollars  is  a  small 
attitude.  .  .  •  . . . .  . .  .  . 
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Editorial  Board 

.  Pau/  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 

R.  Kelley  Laughiin,  managing  editor  Orris  Aiello,  contributing  editor 


Who's  materialistic? 

The  current  American  college  student  is  more  materialistic,  according  to 
a  recent  natiowide  survey  reported  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education. 

We  find  this  statement  quite  factual. 

But  why  are  today’s  collegians  “more  materialistic?” 

Perhaps  they’re  merely  reflecting  the  values  academia  has  accepted. 

CD,  for  example,  has  11  faculty  members  with  highly  questionable 
doctorate’s  of  education  from  Nova  University. 

Despite  the  academic  community’s  low  regards  for  Nova’s  degrees,  CD 
pays  these  teachers  the  same  salary  as  a  professor  with  a  doctorate  from 
more  respected  institutions. 

Nova  is  simply  an  easy  way  to  a  quick  buck,  so  surely  today’s  students 
can’t  be  held  solely  responsible  for  their  materialism. 

The  problem  in  college  curricula  doesn’t  lie  with  the  students’  desire  for  a 
degree  in  order  to  get  a  better  salary;  the  fault  is  in  the  academic 
community’s  acceptance  of  this  propensity  for  “the  good  life”  and  all  that 
it  represents. 

After  all,  educators  —  not  students  —  make  up  the  curriculum. 

College  and  universities  should  require  a  liberal  arts  education  for  all 
students. 

The  three  R’s  and  the  ability  to  speak,  to  convey  a  message,  must  be  a 
starting  point  for  students.  These  subjects  will  be  used  in  any  professional 
arena. 

Math,  or  the  ability  to  understand  numerical  data  must  also  be  required. 
In  some  way,  shape  or  form  everything  is  a  business,  and  every  person  will 
be  better  off  with  some  knowledge  of  business. 

American  history  would  give  the  nation  some  semblence  of  cohesion. 
American  students  should  have  some  idea  of  what  their  precedessors  had 
to  endure  to  make  this  country  great. 

Science  should  be  required  for  a  general  knowledge  of  one’s 
surroundings.  Also,  science  gives  the  student  an  understanding  of 
empirical  knowledge. 

International  and  cultural  experience  should  also  be  part  of  every 
students  curricula.  The  world  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  international 
community/ It  would  behoove  administrators  of  higher  learning  to  catch 
up  to  the  rapidly  changing  times. 

All  these  areas  —  not  used  in  one’s  profession  —  are  beneficial  to  the 
production  of  a  well-rounded,  cultured,  decent  human  being.  This  liberal 
education  should  be  distributed  over  four  years  with  a  fifth  year  being 
added  for  specialization  in  the  students’  field  of  interest. 

However,  college  administrators  arrange  for  a  liberal  arts  education, 
whether  it  takes  four  years  or  three,  encompassing  all  the  suggested  topics 
or  most,  a  liberal  arts  education  is  a  must,  for  once  today’s  college  or 
university  students  enters  the  labor  force  they  will  be  retrained  anyway. 
They’ll  have  to  be  retrained  because  subjects  taught  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  can’t  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  day  to  day  changes  of 
science  and  technology,  and  as  each  instructor  differs,  so  too,  does  each 
employer. 

Perhaps  if  academia  helps  its  pupils  to  become  human  beings  and  not 
pleasure  seeking  robots,  students  will  offers  employers  an  extraordinary 
array  of  uses. 

Perhaps  if  they  gave  students  a  sound  base  of  their  heritage,  students 
wouldn’t  be  “materialistic.” 


And  perhaps  the  current,  American  college  student  would  be  cherished 
instead  of  critiqued. 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 
If  you’ve  been  reading  the 
Courier’s  personals  the  past 
few  weeks,  you’ve  probably 
noticed  an  ongoing  battle  for 
sarcastic  supremacy  between  a 
guy  named  “Real  Man”  and  a 
band  of  CD  “punkers.”  — 
Since  both  Real  Man’s  and 
the  punkers’  messages  contain 
no  redeeming  value  and  have 
served  to  progress  nothing, 
I’m  compelled  to  give  a  lesson 
today. 

True  American  punkers  are 
few  and  far  between. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PUNK 
movement,  or  perhaps 
thought,  began  in  London, 
where  unemployment  is  high, 
and  the  youth  of  the  country 
feel  insecure  in  their  future, 
with  little  hope  of  ever  finding 
work. 


Aiello’s  A] 


Their  dress  and  musical 
style  are  expressions  of  their 

discontent.  Their  personal  vi¬ 
olence  in  dance  is  abnormal,  to 
say  the  least,  and  for  this  I 
have  no  explanation. 

I  don’t  understand  this 
behavior,  so  I  won’t  attempt 
to  explain  it. 

HOWEVER,  THE  PUNKS 
of  America  aren’t  of  the  same 
order,  for  the  most  part  — 
exceptions  exist  to  every 
generalization.  These  people 
have  tainted  the  London  wave 
by  using  it  as  a  fad  of  fashion. 

Punkers  of  London  feel  there 
will  be  no  future.  They  feel 
we’re  on  the  verge  of  total 
annihilation  —  “so  why  bother 
preparing  for  a  future  that 
won’t  arrive.?”  Accept  your 
life  as  it  now  is,  they  say,  and 
absorb  as  many  pleasures  as 
possible  —  before  it’s  too  late. 

American  punkers  aren’t 
nearly  of  the  same  social 
disposition.  They  come  from 
middle-class  families  and  re¬ 
tain  the  ability  to  move  up  the 
proverbial  social  ladder. 
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Overproduction  in  the 
agricultural  sector  in  Europe 
has  become  one  of  the  major 
headaches  facing  the  European 
Economic  Community,  which 
heavily  subsidizes  agricultural 
products  doomed  to  the  gar¬ 
bage  dump  from  the  start  —  in 
effect  providing  outrageous 
sums  of  food  which  will  never 
see  the  dinner  table. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  in  this  year’s 
excessively  large  crop  of 
apples.  Some  seven  million 
metric  tons  of  the  fruit  were 
harvested  this  year  —  800,000 
metric  tons  more  than  nes- 
sary. 

THIS  EXCESS  OF  the 
Granny  Smith,  the  Jonathon 
and  the  Golden  Delicious  — 
which  has  been  a  vogue  apple 
in  the  70s,  now  overproduced 
because  of  the  turn  to  different 
appels  as  top-of-the-trendiest 
list  —  had  a  negative  effect  on 
prices.  When  a  rock-bottom 


The  Cron* 


price  of  22  cents  per  kilogram 
was  reached  in  September, 
Brussels-seated  bureaucrats 
gave  the  order  to  begin  the 
dumping  of  320,000  metric 
tons  of  apples  —  at  fixed  rate, 
noting  that  these  agricultural 
products  should  be  “taken  off 
the  market”  as  a  “precaution¬ 
ary  measure,”  lest  the  prices 
drop  still  further.  Depending 
on  the  size  of  the  foodstuffs, 
European  farmers  stood  to 
gain  at  least  7  to  10  cents  per 
kilogram  of  orphaned  apples. 

The  green,  red  and  yellow 
apples  land  in  out-of-the-way 
places  in  the  appel  growing 
regions,  stacking  up  to  huge 
mountains  of  varying  colors: 
yellow,  oranges,  henna,  bright 
red,  umbra,  all  mixing  in  with 
the  fall  foliage  to  create  an 
almost  artistic  composition,  as 
a  West  German  newsmagazine 
depicted  in  a  recent  photo 
essay. 

In  order  to  ensure  European 
farmers  an  appropriate  income, 
the  financially  starved  EEC 
guarantees  minimum  prices  on 
agricultural  products  —  and 
pays  and  pays  and  pays. 
Taxpayers  on  the  continent 
paid  never-before-reached 
sums  of  farm  supports  last 
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COURIER 


The  COURIERwelcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  Letters  are  to  be  typed . 
double-spaced,  and  should  nut  exceed  200  words.  Letters  will  be  edited 
only  for  grammar  and  style,  but  The  COURIER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  lor 
libel  and  length. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  author  may  have  his/her  name 
withheld  upon  request. 

All  correspondence  should  be  dropped  off  in  SRC  1022  during  normal 
business  hours. 

The  COURIER  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College 
Association. 


’ 84  Oscar 
hopefuls 


Best  Film:  “Amadeus,”  “A  Passage  to 
India,”  “Places  in  the  Heart,”  “The 
Killing  Fields,”  and  “A  Soldier’s 
Story.” 

Best  Actress:  Sally  Field  for  "Places 
in  the  Heart,”  Jessica  Lange  for 
“Country,”  Sissy  Spacek  for  “The 
River,”  Vanessa  Redgrave  for  “The 
Bostonians,”  and  Judy  Davis  for  “A 
Passage  to  India.” 


Best  Supporting  Actor:  Haing  S. 
Ngor  for  “The  Killing  Fields,”  John 
Malkovich  for  “Places  in  the  Heart,” 
Adolph  Caesar  for  “A  Soldier’s  Story,” 
Noriyuki  “Pat”  Morita  for  “Karate 


'ThimsdAys  Alive' 


CHEZADY,  MAGICIAN  MADE  heads  roll  at  this  Feb.  7  performance 

at  Thursdays  Alive.  {Splice  photo  by  John  Green) 


By  RICK  GALFANO 
Question:  Where  can  students  see 
live  entertainment  like  karate  demon¬ 
strations,  magic  shows,  and  strolling 
violinists  on  campus? 

Answer:  The  SRC  lounge  every 
Thursday  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

‘Thurdays  Alive”  a  series  of  concerts 
and  presentations  sponsored  by  Stu¬ 
dent  Activites,  has  been  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  students  who  have, 
in  the  past,  voiced  complaints  over  the 
lack  of  entertainment  at  CD. 

Colette  Van  Loon,  coordinator  of 


special  events  for  SA  explained  that  she 
wanted  to  give  students  something 
“i-eally  different”  each  week  during  the 
lunch  hour. 

Mark  Geller,  assistant  director  of  SA, 
said  that  the  program  was  developed  as 
a  series  so  that  more  students  would  be 
aware  of  the  activities. 

The  first  show  on  Jan.  17  received 
modest  attention,  but  attendance  has 
grown  with  each  week,  and  now 
between  two  and  three  hundred  people 
fill  the  lounge  on  Thursdays  to  be 
entertained. 


Heaven  help  moviegoers 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 

“Heaven  Help  Us”  -  Heaven  help  the  viewer  sitting  through  this  latest  teen 
sexploitation  film. 

Us  is  about  a  bunch  of  semi-likable  Catholic  high  schoolers  in  the  mid-60’s 
coping  with  their  sadistic  Brother  Constance  (Jay  Patterson)  and  of  course  their 
hormonal  urges. 

The  running  gag  throughout  a  major  portion  of  the  proceedings  is  about  a 
youngster  running  to  the  bathroom  at  least  three  times  a  day  to  masturbate  his 
homies  away. 

ALL  CHARACTERS  ARE  two-dimensional  and  predictably  unoriginal 

Making  his  flim  debut  it  teen  heartthrob  Matt  Dillon’s  younger  brother  Kevin  in 
what  will  be  an  easily  forgettable  role  as  the  school  bully,  Rooney. 

Making  Rooney’s  in-class  life  miserable  is  Brother  Constance’s  most  enjoyable 
pasttime  which  includes  various  forms  of  disciplinary  beatings. 

Constance’s  favorite  weapons  include  rulers,  leather  straps  and  the  good  old 
head  bash  against  the  wall  which  will  probably  cause  some  enrollment  to  drop  at 
parochial  schools. 

ROONEY  HANGS  AROUND  with  the  standard  bunch  of  misfits;  a  fat  pimply 
faced  brain,  a  naive  new  kid  ill  town,  a  habitual  nose  picker  and  of  course  the 
anxious  masturbater. 

In  a  small,  wasted  acting  role  is  Donald  Sutherland  as  Brother  Thadeous;  the 
school’s  principal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enjoyable  cameo  appearance  of  “Late  Night  with  David 
Letterman  ’  sidekick  Larry  Bud  Melman  as  a  spaced  out  draw  bridge  operator, 
gives  a  smile  or  two. 

Only  because  of  Melman’s  small  part  does  “Us”  deserve  a  'A* 


Best  Actor:  Jeff  Bridges  for  “Star- 
man,”  F.  Murray  Abraham  for 
“Amadeus,”  Tom  Hulce  for  “Ama¬ 
deus,”  Albert  Finney  for  “Under  the 
Volcano,”  and  Sam  Waterson  for  “The 
Killing  Fields.” 

Best  Supporting  Actress:  Peggy 
Ashcroft  for  “A  Passage  to  India,” 
Glenn  Close  for  “The  Natural,” 
Christine  Lahti  for  “Swing  Shift,” 
Geraldine  Page  for  “The  Pope  of 
Greenwich  Village,”  and  Lindsay 
Crouse  for  “Places  in  the  Heart.” 
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Art  awards  on  display 

A  special  mini-series,  sponsored  by 
student  activities,  has  been  created  to 
provide  family  entertainment  for  par-' 
ents  and  children. 

A  Family  Film  Festival  is  scheduled 
for  Sunday,  Feb.  17,  at  2  p.m.  in  SRC 
1024.  Admission  is  free. 

In  “The  Red  Balloon,”  a  boy  makes 
friends  with  a  balloon  and  “tames”  it. 

Distinguished  by  breathtaking  photo¬ 
graphy  and  winner  of  an  Academy 
Award,  “The  Red  Balloon”  has  been 
acclaimed  as  a  wonderful  childhood 
fantasy  for  all  ages. 

“Rikki-Tikki-Tavi,”  narrated  by  Or¬ 
son  Wells,  is  an  action-packed  animated 
film  based  on  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
immortal  story  of  a  mongoose  that 
saves  a  British  family  from  two  dreaded 
cobras  roaming  the  family  garden  in 
India. 
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Family  films  scheduled 


CD  is  the  regional  sponsor  of  the 
1985  Scholastic  Art  Awards,  which 
offer  an  opportunity  for  talented  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  art 
students  in  the  college  district  to  win 
honors  for  themselves  and  their  schools. 

A  regional  exhibition  of  this  selected 
work  will  be  in  The  Gallery  in  Building 
M  through  Feb.  21.  Judging  of  the 
entries  was  done  on  Feb.  3. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  show,  the 
best  entries  selected  from  the  blue 
ribbon  finalists  will  go  to  national 
headquarters  at  Scholastic  Inc.  where 
they  will  be  judged  along  with  finalists 
from  other  regions  for  the  national 
exhibition. 


Come  to  the  Valentine’s  Day 
Dance 


Bring  a  date  or  meet  that  special 
someone.  Included  in  the  nightly  line¬ 
up  are  a  Naperville  Top  40  dance- 
oriented  rock  band-—  The  Kaotics,  a 
D.J.  with  a  special  "mystery  dance", 
and  for  all  you  hams  here  at  C.O.D.,  a 
lip-sync  contest!  Join  the  Student 
Activities  Program  Board,  Student 
Government  and  the  cheerleaders 
and  poms  for  a  night  of  guaranteed 
fun. 


Where:  Campus  Center,  Building  K 
When:  Friday,  Feb.  15,  1985 
Time:  8  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 

Price:  General  Admission,  $2  at  the  door 

Sign  up  for  the  lip-sync  contest  in  the  Student  Activities  Office. 
Entries  are  limited  —  Deadline,  Feb.  8. 


Attend  Thursdays  Alive 

A  series  of  live  events 
happening  on  Thursdays  — 
the  entertainment  varies 
weekly.  On  Feb.  21,  Jim  Set- 
timiy  mime ,  musician ,  and 
comedian  will  perform  in  the 
SRC  from  11:30  a.m.—l:30 
p.m. 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••" 

Daytime  Videos 

This  week’s  free  movie  is  “Dr.  Strangelove,"  Feb. 
18,  20,  21  at  10  a.m.  Also  featured  will  be  “Rockworld" 
playing  at  9  a.m. 

Popcorn  will  be  sold  from  10  a.m.-2  p.m.  on  Wednesdays! 


•  Free  Movies 

A  family  Film  Festival  presented  Sunday,  Feb.  17  at  2 
p.m.,  room  1024  of  the  SRC.  The  movies  featured:  “The 
Red  Balloon"  &  “RikkirTikkirTavi  ’ 


Attoatioa  AN  San  Worohiftoro:  Final  payntat  for  tfco  Spring  Brook 
Trip  to  Paytoaa  Booeh  it  4ao  Fok.  21 


presents 


SPRING  BREAK  -MYTONA  BEACH 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  TO  INSURE  YOU  THE  BEST  SPRING  BREAK! 


★ 

Best  Hotel  - 
Guaranteed 

You  know  where  you  will 
be  staying  on  this  trip 

(with  other  trips??) 


Best  Location 
in  Daytona 

Don’t  let  a  poor  location  ruin 
your  trip  (the  Daytona 
strip  is  23  miles  long!) 


Crawling  Distance 
from  Everything 

The  top  bars,  restaurants, 
expos  and  tree  concerts 

(not  a  taxi  ride  away, 
like  other  trips) 


Top  of  the  Line 
Luxury  Coaches 

For  the  most  comfortable 
party  trip  to  Florida. 


Pool  Deck  Parties 
Every  Day 

The  hottest,  biggest  parties 
in  Daytona  Beach! 


Every  Spring  Break,  This  Is  Daytona’s  Biggest  Trip! 


You  might  find  a  cheaper  trip, 
but  why  risk  your  Spring  Break  cash 
on  a  cheap  imitation!! 


Driving  Package 

Without  Transportation 
Quad  Occupancy 

Full  Package 

With  Transportation 
Six  Per  Room 

Full  Package 

With  Transportation 
Quad  Occupancy 


>*109 

>*175 

>*189 


Ft  Lauderdale  packages  also  available  $1 99.00 


To  Sign  Up  Stop  At 
Carlos  Murphy’s 
1461  Butterfield  Road 
Downers  Grove 
Talk  to  Suzanne  1 1  AM-6  PM 
Or  For  More  Info 
Call  462-2883 


YOUR  TRIP  INCLUDES: 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  via  luxury 
highway  coaches  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving 
Friday,  March  22.  1985.  Unlike  others,  we  use  the 
newest  style  buses  available. 

•  Seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  exciting  and  well 
known  Plaza  Hotel,  located  at  600  North  Atlantic 
Avenue  (next  door  to  the  Whitehall  Inn)  or  the  Carnival 
Inn.  located  at  930  North  Atlantic  Avenue  (only  3 
blocks  away)  in  Daytona  Beach.  These  are  deluxe 
oceanfront  hotels  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
strip.  The  hotels  have  a  great  pool  and  party  deck,  a 
bar,  coffee  shop,  gift  shop,  air  conditioning,  and  color 
TV. 

1  Pool  deck  parties  everyday,  plus  contests  and  activi¬ 
ties.  all  to  meet  people  and  have  a  great  time. 

•  Optional  excursions  available  to  Disney  World.  Epcot, 
Hawaiian  Lau's,  party  boats,  and  other  attractions. 

•  An  entire  list  of  bar  and  restaurant  discounts  for  you 
to  use  every  day  to  save  money  at  places  you  would 
go  anyway. 

•  The  services  of  full  time  travel  representatives  avail¬ 
able  daily  to  throw  parties  and  take  good  care  of  you. 


Arrangements  by 

ECHO  TRAVEL,  INC. 


■ 


Concert  Calendar 


WHBM 


Valentine*  Dame  Party  featuring  the  "Kao tics  and  Lip 
>t.  8  pjtn.  Campus  Center,  Building  K.  $2. 

_  Art  Awards,  Gallery,  Building  M. 
t  Film  Festival  featuring  “The  Red  Balloon”  and 
ki-Tavi.”  2  p.m.  SRC  1024A 
S  Music  videos.  9  a.m.  SRC  lounge. 


1.  What  was  the  name  of  the  giant 
hedgehog  that  pursued  Dimsdale 
Firahna,.  the  gangster,  on  Mon 
Python’s  Flying  Circus? 

2.  What  is  Dr.  Who’s  favorite  candy? 


these  when  they  returned  to 
England  from  their  1964  American 
tour. 

3.  How  many  Dr.  Who’s  were  there? 

4.  What  does  Dr.  Who  use  to  open 
doors? 

5.  Which  member  of  the  Monty  Python 

'  1 


TOP  GROSSES  BY  MARKET 


CONTEMPORARY  ROCK 

BETTE  MIDLER 

$288,700 

BARRY  MANILOW 

$259,700 

RODNEY  DANGEREIELD 

$200,000 

DONNA  SUMMER 

$168,000 

BEACH  BOYS 

$152,400 

JAMES  TAYLOR 

$120,600 

AEROSMITH 

$  95,000 

AIR  SUPPLY 

$  78.300 

RICK  SPRINGFIELD 

$  47,800 

SHEENA  EASTON 

$  45,800 

DOOBIE  BROTHERS 

$  45,800 

R  &  B 

GLADYS  KNIGHT  AND 

THE  PIPS 

$218,000 

LUTHER  VANDROSS 

$168,000 

LOU  RAWLS/ ROBERTA 

FLACK 

$152,800 

TEMPTATIONS/ 

RAY  CHARLES 

$140,500 

PATTI  LABELLE/ 

BOBBY  WOMACK 

$138,700 

ROBERTA  FLACK/ 

PEABO  BRYSON 

$118,000 

AL  JARREAU 

$101,600 

SMOKEY  ROBINSON 

$  96,000 

JEFFREY  OSBORNE 

$  94,000 

MAZE  featuring 

FRANKIE  BEVERLY 

$  89,400 

TOP  ROCK 
TRACKS 


,  & 


Compiled  from  a  national  sample  of  AOR  radio  playlists. 


ARTIST 

LABEL 


TITLE 


1 

1. 

1 

7 

JOHN  FOGERTY 

WARNER  BROS. 

THE  OLD  MAN  DOWN  THE  ROAD 

2 

8 

13 

4 

BRYAN  ADAMS 

A&M 

SOMEBODY 

3 

17 

25 

3 

JOURNEY 

GEFFEN 

ONLY  THE  YOUNG 

4 

3 

8 

4 

DAVID  LEE  ROTH 

WARNER  BROS. 

CALIFORNIA  GIRLS 

5 

4 

9 

6 

GLENN  FREY 

MCA 

THE  HEAT  IS  ON 

6 

10 

11 

9 

REO  SPEEDWAGON 

EPIC 

CANT  FIGHT  THIS  FEELING 

7 

9 

7 

12 

DEEP  PURPLE 

MERCURY 

KNOCKING  AT  YOUR  BACK  DOOR 

8 

14 

21 

4 

JOHN  FOGERTY 

WARNER  BROS 

ROCK  &  ROLL  GIRLS 

9 

7 

10 

8 

DON  HENLEY 

GEFFEN 

SUNSET  GRILL 

10 

2 

2 

9 

FOREIGNER 

ATLANTIC 

1  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHAT  LOVE  IS 

11 

5 

3 

12 

GIUFFRIA 

CAMEl/MCA 

CALL  TO  THE  HEART 

12 

15 

19 

8 

SURVIVOR 

scorn  bros. 

HIGH  ON  YOU 

13 

11 

12 

9 

JULIAN  LENNON 

ATLANTIC 

TOO  LATE  FOR  GOODBYES 

14 

16 

18 

4 

FOREIGNER 

ATLANTIC 

THAT  WAS  YESTERDAY 

15 

39 

- 

2 

THE  FIRM 

ATLANTIC 

RADIOACTIVE 

Valentine’s  dance 
features  6  Kaotics,’ 

lip -sync  contest 

By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 

Students  looking  for  a  break  from  their  winter-weekend  routines  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  rock-and-bop  in  unison  tonight  at  8  p.m.  in  Building  K. 

A  dance  agenda  featuring  area-rockers’  “The  Kaotics,”  deejays’  Mick  Kayler 
and  Jim  Turano  and  a  student  lip-sync  contest  will  comprise  what  is  billed  as  a 
“Valentine’s  party  to  meet  or  bring  that  someone  special.” 

The  Kaotics,  a  popular  attraction  in  Chicago-area  clubs,  will  deliver  an  hour  of 
the  event’s  five-hour  schedule  of  music  and  party  activities.  The  Naperville-based 
group  describe  themselves  as  a  band  that  “defies  description.”  Having  never 
personally  seen  the  band,  we’ll  take  their  word  for  it. 

THE  BAND’S  50/50  blend  of  Kaotic  "kovers”  and  “komps”  (originals)  include 
recent  chart  favorites  Billy  Idol,  INXS,  The  Clash  and  Talking  Heads. 
There’s  also  a  strong  ’60s  influence  represented  in  songlist  titles  by  The 
Monkees,  Dave  Clark  Five  and  Beatles.  But  whoa!.  .  .Roger  Miller’s  “King 
of  The  Road”  and  Wham’s  “Wake  Me  Up  Before  You  Go-Go?”  Where  and  how  do 
these  songs  fit  in?  Students  will  have  to  wait  till  8  p.m.  tonight  to  find  out. 

Kaotics’  members  include  Doug  Hoekstra  on  rhythm  guitar  and  keyboards,  Bill 
Murphy  on  lead  guitar,  Bobby  Simons  on  bass  and  Paul  Toy  on  drums.  All  four 
share  vocals. 

Three  of  the  Kaotics  work  for  an  insurance  company  while  the  fourth  is 
employed  by  a  grocery  store.  Each  member  is  a  former  CD  student. 

“BEING  IN  A  band  requires  so  much  time  we  really  didn’t  have  time  for 
school,”  explained  Hoekstra.  “We  need  day  jobs  because  we  put  all  our  money 
back  into  the  band.” 

Those  students  who  like  what  they  see  tonight  can  check  out  a  Kaotics’  45  being 
released  in  a  couple  months. 

“Goals  for  the  future?,”  replied  a  semi  serious  Hoekstra.  “Huge  —  we  plan  on 
being  huge.” 

DEEJAYS  MICK  KAYLER  and  Jim  Turano  will  anchor  the  Valentine’s  party 
serving  up  several  hours  of  pop-rock  dance  favorites  while  emceeing  the  scheduled 
lip-synch  contest.  Madonna,  Morris  “Jungle  Love”  Day,  The  Blues  Brothers  and 
John  Cafferty  are  among  the  student  entries  scheduled  to  compete. 

Kayler,  24,  a  recent  graduate  of  Elmhurst  College,  writes  a  weekly  rock-news 
column  for  west  suburban  Press  Publications.  Turano,  21,  is  student  program 
director  at  Elmhurst  College’s  WRSE-FM.  Both  have  been  involved  in  deejaying 
dances  for  several  years. 

Kayler  and  Turano’s  center-stage  antics  might  best  be  described  as  a  wildly 
uninhibited  exhibition  in  rock  aerobics.  Although  the  two  performers  don't  prefer 
the  comparison,  Kayler  and  Turano  serve  somewhat  as  each  event’s  “rock  ‘n’  roll 
cheerleaders. 1  ’ 

“BASICALLY,  WE  JUST  go  out  and  go  nuts,”  remarked  Kayler  “We  have 
someone  else  actually  working  the  records,  so  Jim  and  I  simply  enjoy  the  music 
and  go  crazy  —  we’d  do  the  same  thing  if  we  were  down  on  the  dance  floor.” 

Whatever  it  is  they  do,  Kayler  and  Turano  often  are  able  to  work  the  crowd  into 
a  frenzy,  sometimes  causing  younger,  more  enthusiastic  dancers  to  rush  on  stage. 

Tonight’s  events,  presented  by  the  student  activities  program  board,  student 
government,  cheerleaders  and  poms,  indirectly  serves  as  a  response  to  those 
students  who  have  citicized  CD  for  not  sponsoring  more  weekend  entertainment 
activities.  The  periodic  inclusion  of  such  future  events  may  be  determined  by  how 
many  of  those  students  spend  the  $2  to  attend  this  weekend’s  dance. 


By  CHARLES  VENTURA 

Looking  for  that  new  album  by 
"Jodie  Foster’s  Army,”  “Psychic 
TV”  or  “Flipper?”  How  about 
some  imported  magazines  that 
tell  about  Europe’s  underground 
music  scene  and  fashion?  Perhaps 
you’re  looking  for  that  out  of 
the  ordinary  pin,  poster,  T-shirts 
with  Iggy  Pop,  Echo  and  the 
Bunneymen  D  is  for  Dumptruck 
or  the  Sex  Pistols  on  it. 

Rave  On  :  records,  117  N. 
Main  St.  in  Wheaton,  might  be 
what  you’re  looking  for. 

The  stores’  owner  and  manager 
since  its  inception  three  years  ago 
is  Mike  Meyer. 

“I  NAMED  THE  Rave  On 
after  the  song  by  the  legendary 
Buddy  Holly.  That  phrase  was  a 
slang/hip  way  of  saying  ‘party 
on’  in  the  fifties.” 

He  added  that  it  was  almost 


Devo  tries  new  musi 
with  synthesized  dai 


By  MIKE  MCCORKLE 

Devo:  “Shout”  **Vt 
Warner  Brothers 

Amid  a  total  lack  of  pomp  and  splendor, 

Devo  has  released  a  new  album,  “Shout.” 

The  spudboys  have  changed  musical 
styles  once  again.  They  have  moved  from 
just  synthesizer  music  to  electronic  dance 
music.  All  of  the  ten  songs  on  the  album 
are  danceable. 

“Shout”  sounds  more  like  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  several  bands;  including  Human 
League,  Heaven  Seventeen,  the  B-52’s  and 
Laurie  Anderson.  The  sound  is  very  clean, 
crisp  and  somewhat  syncopated. 

THE  ALBUM  KICKS  off  with  the  title 
eong,  "Shout,”  one  of  the  strongest 
pieces  on  the  album.  The  introduction 

song  sounds  much  like  Adam  and  the  Ants 
might  have  sounded  like,  had  they  used 
the  very  latest  electronics.  The  song  is 
very  smooth,  very  infectious.  This  tune 
offers  none  of  the  sound  effects  that  make 
the  other  songs  on  this  album  interesting. 

"The  Satisfied  Mind”  and  “Don’t 
Rescue  Me”  follow  the  title  song.  Neither 
really  stands  out  as  anything  other  than 
dance  music.  The  lyrics  are  simple  and 
repetitive.  The  songs  are  listenable,  but 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  hearing. 

“THE  4TH  DIMENSION”  starts  out 
slowly,  but  becomes  a  catchy  tune.  Near 
the  end  of  the  song,  Devo  offers  us  a 
synth  version  of  the  melody  line  to  the 
Beatles’  “Daytripper.”  After  a  few  listens, 

Progressive  store  raves  abo 


though,  this  song  tends  to  fade  in  with  the 
other  songs. 

The  first  side  winds  down  with 
“C’mon,”  a  song  which,  oddly  enough, 
seems  to  be  about  escaping  from 
technology. 

“When  nothin’s  funny,  it  gets  easy  to 
laugh  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  or  a 
bomb.  .  .  Can’t  you  see  the  lasers 
roving?  Brighter  than  the  sun.  Let’s  run. 


C’mon.”  These  lyrics  from  “C’mon”  seem 
to  bely  the  fact  that  Devo  is  one  of  the 
most  technically  advanced  bands  around. 


THE  SECOND  SIDE  commences  with 
“Here  to  Go”  and  “Jurisdiction  of  Love.’ 
Aside  from  some  very  interesting  sounds, 
both  of  these  songs  are  pretty  unremark¬ 
able  and  easily  forgotten. 

"Puppet  Boy,”  on  the  other  hand,  is 
probably  the  best  tune  on  the  record.  It 
goes  back  to  the  tradition  of  old  Devo 
songs  such  as  “Speed  Racer  ”  in  that  it 
features  two  people,  the  boy  and  a  higher 


named  Rave  Up  by  his 
business  partner  at  that  time  but 
Rave  On  was  finally  chosen 
though  some  people  find  it  hard 
to  understand. 

"I’m  on  the  phone  every  other 
day  placing  orders  with  music 
distributors  from  Chicago,  New 
York,  California,  and  London. 
They  let  me  know  what  is 
available  in  records,  tapes,  litera- 
true,  posters,  pins,  and  T-shirts. 
They  also  inform  me  of  new  bands 
and  ones  on  the  rise.” 

When  asked  what  bands  are 
popular  at  Rave  On  he  said 
“Anything  with  ‘U2’  on  it.” 

“I  CAN  BARELY  keep  up  with 
the  requests.”  Also  popular  he 
said  are,  REM,  Quaker  Du 
and  the 


“I  carry  the  top  mainstream 
albums  and  oldies,  but  the  main 
alternative  is  to  be  different  than 
all  the  other  record  stores  in  the 
area  —  more  progressive.” 

“In  the  last  few  years  ‘no¬ 
name,’  independent  label  bands 
have  received  a  bigger  audience, 
becoming  more  acceptable.  I 
feel  this  is  do  to  college  radio 
stations  who  can  experiment  and 
take  chances  with  progressive 
music. 

“I  decided  to  advertise  on 
Northwestern  University’s  radio 
station  becuase  they  are  about  the 
only  station  that  gives  the  music 
I  sell  airplay  —  and  their 
broadcast  barely  reaches  into  this 
area.” 

MEYER  WENT  ON  to  com¬ 


ment  about  th 
general. 

"Radio  isn't 
it’s  wishy-w« 
named  bands  i 
over.  If  an  ad 
independent  laj 
their  song 
friend  of  mine 
with  the  lat« 
extreme  punk 
music  show  th* 
said  that  they 
requests  and 
the  center  of  D1 
that  show  was 
Highland  Pat*1' 

“Lately  8* 
selling  music 
have  been  m°' 
them,  so  posi 
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Hardcore  risk-takers  score 


v;.  V  By  DARREL  LEVANDOWSKY 
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diking  back  and  forth, 
the  end  of  the  song,  the  boy  rebels 
Jthe  other,  saying  “I’m  a  boy,  not 
pnd  I’m  not  through  yet.”  This 
I  very  danceable  and  fun  to  listen 

OWING '“PUPPET  BOY”  is 
Please,”  which  is  basically  a  time 
has  its  good  points,  but  there  is 
special  about  this  song, 
ibum  finished  with  “Are  You 
iced?”  If  this  sounds  familiar,  it  is 
this  is  a  remake  of  the  Jimi 
tune.  The  relationship  with  the 
song  is  almost  nonexistent.  The 
dequate,  though.  Nothing  great, 
easy  to  listen  to,  and  offers  some 
ng  noises, 
t”  is  not  the  album  to  buy  to  get 
ilitical  messages  or  powerful, 
music. 

:or  good  electronic  dance  music, 
it.  It  is  short,  only  about  35 
long,  but  all  Devo  albums  hover 
hat  time.  Don’t  expect  anything 
al,  but  do  expect  to  like  the  album 
the  fun  sound. 


new  bands 
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From  any  angle  Husker  Du’s  new 
album  “Zen  Arcade”  is  fantastic.  This 
trio  from  Minnesota,  who  until  now 
culled  most  of  their  following  from  the 
hardcore  punk  scene,  has  come  up  with 
a  new  album  that  is  one  of  the 
strongest  to  come  from  any  under¬ 
ground  artists  in  the  past  several  years. 

“Zen  Arcade”  is  a  two-record  set 
that’s  packed  with  22  great  songs.  The 
band  has  branched  out  in  a  big  way 
from  today’s  average  hardcore  by 
including  acoustical  and  piano-oriented 
songs  along  with  their  more  typical  fast 
and  loud  approach.  They  have  also 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  experi¬ 
ment  that  most  punk  bands  would  shun 
for  fear  of  being  labeled  “artsy -craft- 
sy." 

THE  SOUND  QUALITY  of  “Zen 
Arcade”  is  impeccable;  some  critics 
have  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
recorded  albums  of  any  kind  to  come 
out  in  the  last  year,  and  I  agree.  The 
band’s  sound  is  both  noisy  and  melodic 
at  the  same  time.  Lead  singer  and 
guitarist  Bob  Mould  plays  beautiful 
chord  patterns,  with  a  tone  that 
tends  to  sound  like  two  pieces  of  sheet 
metal  mating. 

Mould’s  main  influence,  surprisingly 
enough,  seems  to  be  the  Byrds.  This  is 
laid  over  a  tight  rhythm  section  and  the 
results  are  great.  The  fast  songs  move 
along  at  a  nice  clip,  without  becoming 
exhausting  to  listen  to,  and  the  slower 
songs  are  spaced  just  right  throughout 
the  record  to  keep  things  from  getting 
out  of  hand. 

This  is  a  concept  album,  loosely 
telling  the  story  of  a  young  man  who 
leaves  his  miserable  home  life  behind 
and  migrates  to  the  big  city  where  he 
copes  with  the  afterthoughts,  homesick¬ 
ness,  and  disillusionment  that  comes 


with  such  a  change  of  habitat.  He 
experiences  weirdos  on  the  street,  evil 
corporations,  and  the  death  of  his 
girlfriend,  while  growing  up  a  little  in 
the  process. 

THE  SONGS  ARE  well  written  and 
sung  by  all  three  members  of  Husker 
Du  (which  means  “do  you  remember” 
in  Dutch).  There  is  no  sensational 
fairy  tale  imagery  involved  in  the  lyrics, 
just  honest,  emotional  thoughts  to¬ 
wards  an  ordinary  person’s  life.  Let’s 
face  it,  too  many  groups’  albums  try  to 
be  concept  recordings  with  mystical 
gibberish  that  appeals  only  to  stoned 
high  school  kids. 

Those  who  are  not  into  “punk”  owe  it 
to  themselves  to  listen  to  Husker  Du’s 
fine  new  album.  It  is  easily  one  of  the 
best  that  I’ve  heard  in  a  long  while. 
And,  if  such  comparisons  must  be 
made,  it  could  be  considered  the  New 
Music’s  answer  to  Pink  Floyd’s  “The 
Wall.” 

Fang:  “Where  The  Wild  Things  Are” 
*** 

Boner  Records 
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there  will  be  video  rentals  of 
various  rock  bands,  video  art, 
documentaries  and  movies  out  of 
the  ordinary. 
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On  quite  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  a  band  called  Fang. 
“Where  The  Wild  Things  Are,”  a  10 
song  45,  is  the  second  record  from  this 
now  legendary  Berkeley,  California, 
band. 

Fang  won  the  hearts  of  hundreds 
when  they  burst  upon  the  scene  in  1982, 
sounding  like  a  cross  between  Black 
Sabbath  and  Jimi  Hendrix  played  at  78 
speed.  Their  lyrics  were  stupid, 
offensive,  and  very  funny.  As  people 
soon  discovered,  the  sheer  lack  of  talent 
and  intelligence  displayed  by  Fang  was 
more  than  made  up  for  by  their 
enormous  volume  and  enthusiasm.  As  a 
result,  they  are  great. 

Fortunately,  with  their  new  record 
they  haven’t  changed  a  bit.  They  are 
out  to  offend  everyone,  and  with  ten 
songs  they  have  managed  to  do  that 
with  topics  including  sex,  car  accidents, 
sex,  heroine  deaths,  mental  disorders, 
and  sex.  The  first  time  you  hear  this 
band,  you  will  be  laughing.  The  second 
time,  you’ll  be  hooked. 


25  TBS 


YesterHits 

Hits  From  Billboard  10  and 
20  Years  Ago  This  Week 

POP  SINGLES — 10  Yurs  Ago 

1.  Fire,  Ohio  Players,  mercury 

2.  You’re  No  Good, 

Linda  Ronstadt,  capitol 

3.  Boogie  On  Reggae  Woman, 

Stevie  Wonder,  tamla 

4.  Pick  Up  The  Pieces, 

Average  White  Band,  Atlantic 

5.  Best  Of  My  Love,  Eagles,  asylum 

6.  Some  Kind  Of  Wonderful, 

Grand  Funk,  capitol 

7.  Black  Water, 

Doobie  Brothers,  warner  brothers 

8.  Laughter  In  The  Rain, 

Neil  Sedaka,  mca 

9.  Lonely  People, 

America,  warner  bros. 

10.  Get  Dancin', 

Disco  Tex  &  the  Sex-O-Lettes, 

CHELSEA 

POP  SINGHS— 20  Yurs  Ago 

1.  You’ve  Lost  That  Lovin’  Feelin', 
Righteous  Brothers,  philles 

2.  Downtown, 

Petula  Clark,  warner  bros 

3.  The  Name  Game, 

Shirley  Ellis,  congress 

4.  This  Diamond  Ring, 

Gary  Lewis  &  the  Playboys,  Liberty 

5.  Hold  What  You’ve  Got 
Joe  Tex,  dial 

6.  Love  Potion  Number  Nine, 

Searchers,  kapp 

7.  All  Day  And  All  Of  The  Night, 

Kinks,  reprise 

8.  My  Girl,  Temptations,  gordy 

9.  How  Sweet  It  Is  (To  Be  Loved  By 
You),  Marvin  Gaye,  TAMLA 

10.  Shake,  Sam  Cooke,  rca 


10  Yurs  too 

1.  Fire,  Ohio  Players,  mercury 

2.  Miles  Of  Aisles, 

Joni  Mitchell,  asylum 

3.  Heart  Like  A  Wheel, 

Linda  Ronstadt.  capitol 

4.  Average  White  Band,  Atlantic 

5.  Greatest  Hits,  Elton  John,  mca 

6.  Dark  Horse,  George  Harrison,  apple 

7.  War  Child,  Jethro  Tull,  chrysalis 

8.  Relayer,  Yes.  Atlantic 

9.  New  &  Improved, 

Spinners,  Atlantic 

10.  Do  It  (‘Til  You’re  Satisfied), 

B.T.  Express,  scepter 

TOP  ALBUMS— 20  Yurs  Ago 

1.  Beatles '65,  Beatles,  capitol 

2.  Where  Did  Our  Love  Go, 
Supremes,  motown 

3.  Mary  Popping,  Soundtrack,  vista 

4.  My  Fair  Lady,  Soundtrack,  Columbia 

5.  The  Beach  Boys  Concert,  capitol 

6.  My  Love  Forgive  Me, 

Robert  Goulet.  Columbia 

7.  Fiddler  On  The  Roof , 

Original  Cast,  rca 

8.  People,  Barbra  Streisand,  Columbia 

9.  Coast  To  Coast, 

Dave  Clark  Five,  epic 

10.  Roustabout,  Elvis  Presley,  rca 
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4 1984’  —  grim  lesson  in  human  terror 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

“Was  that  a  movie?”  asked  the  woman  as  she  was  leaving  the  theater.  “I  didn’t 
understand  the  story.” 

She  shook  her  head  in  disbelief  while  her  boyfriend  led  her  through  the  small 
crowd  heading  toward  the  exits. 

Perhaps  the  woman  missed  the  whole  point  behind  the  George  Orwell’s  classic, 
"1984.”  Instead  of  telling  the  tale  in  a  normal  fashion,  this  film  builds  through 
flashbacks,  flash-forwards  and  present  action. 

WHILE  THIS  TYPE  of  approach  may  be  confounding,  it  underscores  and 
emphasizes  the  true  feeling  behind  the  work.  That  feeling  might  be  interpreted  as 
hopelesslness  in  a  society  determined  to  wipe  out  every  ounce  of  individuality  in 
the  human  race. 

Be  forewarned  —  “1984”  is  not  a  film  that  should  be  seen  as  the  second  part  of  a 
lazy,  Saturday  evening  date.  Rather,  it  should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  a 
history  lesson;  one  that  would  dull  the  senses  and  the  mind. 

Given  this  premise,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  this  movie  could  be  a  box-office 
flop.  Moviegoers  love  adventure,  action  and  plenty  of  upbeat  drama. 

“1984”  HAS  NONE  of  this.  It  is  a  dark,  dreary  film,  bathed  in  pessimism  and 
contempt  for  totalitarian  ideas. 

Let  us  examine  the  basic  structure  of  this  film.  Headliner  John  Hurt  is  ideally 
cast  as  Orwell’s  Winston  Smith,  a  weather-beaten  and  burned  out  individual  whose 
age  is  about  35,  but  who  appears  to  be  around  60. 

He  is  an  editor  of  sorts,  more  precisely,  one  of  many  in  a  factory  that  routinely 
reshapes  history  through  newspaper  clippings.  Smith  wields  his  razor  blade 
ruthlessly,  turning  questionable  headlines  into  acceptable  government  propaganda 
and  sending  pictures  of  real  people  into  the  oblivion  of  a  small  blast  furnace. 

LIKE  OTHERS  IN  his  society,  Winston  Smith  exists  in  a  dank  and  filthy 
one-room  apartment  where  Big  Brother  keeps  an  eye  on  him  at  all  times  through  a 
large  TV  screen.  Those  televisions  seem  to  be  everywhere,  not  only  watching  every 
move  of  the  workers,  but  also  telling  tales  of  glorious  battle  victories  being  waged 
somewhere  around  the  world. 

These  screens  are  also  a  tool  for  public  executions  and  for  revealing  traitors  to 
the  government’s  ruling  Inner  Party.  Such  traitors  openly  persecute  themselves 


through  the  media,  admitting  crimes  of  individualism,  feelings  of  love  and  so  on. 


It  is  that  one  emotion  that  draws  Smith  into  an  affair  with  Julia  (Suzanna 
Hamilton),  a  worldly  woman  who  has  connections  within  the  powerful  Inner  Party. 
Together,  they  share  the  joys  we  take  for  granted,  such  as  walking  through  a 
colorful  meadow,  having  a  picnic  lunch  and  then  making  love  in  a  grassy  field. 

THESE  PASSIONS  ARE  crimes  against  the  state.  Big  Brother’s  security  police 
eventually  catch  up  with  the  pair  and  are  forced  by  torturous  means  to  inform  on 
one  another. 

In  his  final  feature  performance,  Richard  Burton  is  cast  as  O’Brien,  the  picture’s 
symbol  of  omnipotent  control.  His  role  in  this  vehicle  is  grim  but  powerful, 
extolling  the  visciousness  of  a  totalitarian  government. 

The  scenes  in  which  Burton  interrogates  and  tortures  John  Hurt’s  character  are 
sometimes  too  painful  to  watch.  Passages  where  Smith  is  laid  out  on  a  rack  in  the 
dreaded  Room  101  are  definitely  not  for  the  squeamish. 

And  so,  all  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  prior  to  viewing  “1984.”  Indeed,  it  is  a 
fine  motion  picture,  but  a  film  that  leaves  audiences  worn  out  and  vicariously 
depressed. _ _ _ 

It  may  be  the  best  decision 
of  your  life.  SPLICE 
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•  REVIEW 

To  any  and  all  aspiring  artists,  writers, 

and  photographers. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  be  noticed! 

THE  PRAIRIE  LIGHT  REVIEW 

The  Humanities  Magazine  of  the  College  of  Du  Page 
is  looking  for  your  best  work! 

We  welcome  submissions  in 
Poetry  Essays 
Short  Story  Short  Drama 
Humor  Articles 

Black  S  White  Artwork  Black  6  White  Photography 

Submissions  for  the  Spring  edition  will  be 
eligible  for  our  annual  contest. 

First  prize  in  each  category: 
personal  AM/FM  cassette  stereo. 

Second  prize: 

gold,  Cross  pen  &  pencil  set. 

Third  prize; 

silver.  Cross  pen  &  pencil  set. 

All  honorable  mentions  will  receive  a  book. 
Deadline  for  submission: 

March  15,  1985. 

For  more  infdrmation: 

Prairie  Light  Review  Office  SRC  1017, 
Humanities  Office  1C  3098, 
or  call  858-2800  ext.  2733  or  2047. 


Of  priests  and  prejudice 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 

“Mass  Appeal”  —  This  film  is  an 
often  humorous  and  very  thought-pro¬ 
voking  look  at  the  internal  prejudices 
facing  an  upper  middle-class  Catholic 
church. 

Jack  Lemmon  plays  an  elderly  priest 
comfortably  settled  into  his  congrega¬ 
tional  duties  until  a  rebellious  young 
deacon  is  assigned  to  the  parish. 

At  first  the  wise-cracking  Father 
Farley  (Lemmon)  sees  his  new  arrival 
as  nothing  but  a  “bark  than  bite” 
youngster. 

THE  SCENES  OF  Farley  teaching 
Deacon  Dolson  (Zeljko  Ivanek)  to 
symbolically  sermonize  on  the  simple 
pleasures  of  jelly  doughnuts  is  hysteri¬ 
cal. 

After  a  while  Dolson’s  unpopular 


anti-materialism  and  pro-bi-sexuality 
surface,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
head  honcho  Monsignor  Burke  (Charles 
Duraing). 

When  Dolson  confesses  to  Burke 
about  being  a  former  homosexual,  all 
hell  breaks  loose. 

In  the  process  of  defending  the  “out 
of  the  closet”  almost  ordained  priest, 
Farley  becomes  disenchanted  with  his 
safe  uninvolved  lifestyle. 

Lemmon  dominates  the  movie  with 
his  self-mockery  and  periodic  outbursts 
of  disdain  of  the  bigoted  Monsignor. 

Playing  well-rounded,  three-dimen- 
sonal  characters  is  Lemmon’s  strongest 
asset  and  “Appeal”  works  largely 
because  of  his  efforts. 

Rated  P.G.  *** 


“Witness”  —  This  flick  is  an 
outstanding  combination  of  romance, 
murder  mystery  and  semi-documentary 
on  the  Amish  culture. 

The  story  could  have  worked  on  the 
romantic  impact  alone. 

Harrison  Ford  (from  the  “Star  Wars” 
and  “Indiana  Jones”  sagas)  plays  the 
cynical  hard-nosed  Philadelphia  detec¬ 
tive  John  Book. 

BOOK  IS  INVESTIGATING  a 
police  murder  that  has  an  unusual  drug 
related  twist. 

Samuel  (Lucas  Hass)  is  a  young 
Amish  boy  who  saw  the  murder  from  a 
bathroom  stall  at  a  train  station. 

The  good  copper  gets  wounded  and 
the  boy’s  recently  widowed  mother 
Rachel  (Kelly  McGillis),  nurses  Book 
back  to  health  at  her  farm. 

Although  coming  from  radically 
different  environments,  the  man  and 
woman  find  a  growing  attraction  each 
is  hesitant  to  act  on. 

DURING  THE  PROCEEDINGS, 
the  viewer  is  treated  to  the  everyday 


— 


life  of  the  ultra-conservative  Amish 
lifestyle. 

One  often  feels  like  he  is  watching  a 
public  television  program  and  when 
Book  takes  part  in  a  community  bam 
construction  the  basic  “special  effect” 
is  tremendous. 

Ironically,  the  real  Amish  protested 
the  filming  of  “Witness”  but  nothing 
seems  offensive  in  this  cultural 
dramatization. 

WHEN  THE  KILLERS  go  after  the 
boy  and  Book,  a  nail-biting  confronta¬ 
tion  ensues. 

Filmmaker  Peter  Weir  (“Year  of 
Living  Dangerously”)  captures  the 
ominous  meeting  in  a  manner  Alfred 
Hitchcock  would  envy. 

In  a  noteworthy  film  debut  is  the 
Russian  ballet  star  Alexander  Gudinov 
as  a  rival  suitor  of  Rachel. 

Overall  one  witnesses  a  triple  score  of 
a  luscious  love  affair,  a  present  day 
view  of  an  old-fashioned  culture  and  a 
suspenseful  tale  of  murderous  ven¬ 
geance. 

Rated  “R”  ***‘/2* 

New 

Releases 

POPULAR  ARTISTS 
BANG  BANG 
Life  Part  II 

LP  Epic  BFE  3 96 2 3 /CBS/ no  list 
CA  BET  39623/no  list 

BOSTIC,  SAM 
Circuitry 

LP  Atlantic  81232-l-D/WEA/$8.98 
CA  81232-4-0/WEA/S8.98 

COLLINS,  PHIL 
No  Jacket  Required 

LP  Atlantic  81240-1-0/WEA/S8.98 
CA  81240-4-D/S8.98 

THE  CRACKERS 
Contraband 

EP  Edison  ER-1002/S4.98 

THE  FIRM 

LP  Atlantic  81239-l-0/WEA/*8.98 
CA  8I239-4-D/S8.98 

IRIS.  OONNIE 
No  Muss ...  No  Fuss 

LP  HME  BFW  39949/C8S/no  list 
CA  BWT  39^49/no  list 


JAZZ 

ART  ENSEMBLE  OF  CHICAGO 
The  Third  Decade 

LPECM  1-2501 4/WE  A/S9.98 
CA  4-25014/S9.98 

GISMONTI,  EGBERTO, 

&  NANA  VASCONCELOS 
Duas  Vozes 

LPECM  1-2501 5/WEA/$9  98 
CA  4-250 15/S9.98 

JACKSON,  RONALD  SHANNON, 
AND  THE  DECODING  SOCIETY 
Decode  Yourself 

LP  Island  90247-l-0/WEA/$8.98 
CA  90247-4-D/58.98 

VASCONCELOS.  NANA 

See  Egberto  Gismont 

VOLLENWEIDER,  ANDREAS 
White  Winds 

LP  CBS  FM  39963/no  list 
CA  FMT  39963/no  list 

COMPACT  DISC 

COLLINS,  PHIL 
No  Jacket  Required 

CO  Attontic  8 1 240-2-R/WEA/8 15.98 


Trivia  Answers 

1.  Spiny  Norm; 

2.  Jelly  babies. 

3.  Seven. 

4.  A  sonic  screwdriver. 

5.  Graham  Chapman. 
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Classifieds 


Don’t  Be  Left  Out  In  The  Cold!  If  you  like 
to  Pary  Hard,  then  this  is  the  only  trip  to 
take.  $105  let's  you  Do  It  In  Daytona.  Not 
limited  to  CD  students.  Registration  ends 
Feb.  23.  Call  Dave,  629-0674,  5-10p.m. 


companion  needed  to  read  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  disabled  young  woman  at 
Wheaton  Nursing  Home,  part-time,  flexible 
hours.  Mrs.  Dolores  Jacklin,  968-1292. 


LITTLE  GUY  —  Happy  25th.  LOVE,  MOM 
JOHN  AND  BIG  GUY. 


BARNEY  —  CALIFORNIA  SOUNDS  LIKE  A 
GOOD  IDEA. 


Become  the  best  you  can  be  with  the  help  of 
Ralph  Lauren  make-up  specialists.  We  are 
having  a  three  day  clinic  at  Lord  &  Taylor, 
Oak  Brook  Mall,  Feb.  21-23,  10:30  a  m.  to 
5  p.m.  Please  call  for  appointment,  654-8000, 
ext.  239.  $15  charge  which  goes  to  any  pur¬ 
chase  in  Lauren. 


k.w.  —  You  were  born  naked.  Happy  Birth 
day.B.M. 


REAL  MAN  —  You  drive  a  Trans-am  be¬ 
cause  of  masculine  inferiority.  You  couldn't 
handle  our  girls.  You  fairy.  PUNKERS 


STRAIGHT  —  How  could  you  call  yourself 
straight?  I  saw  you  arm  and  arm  with  Real 
Man  in  your Trans-Am.  I’M  WATCHING  YOU 


SQUUPSIES—  Giggle, giggle, snot.  BJ 


WE  CAN’T  ALL  be  as  perfect  as  you  wall 
eye. 


GEORGE  —  Keepmesmiling!  MERCY 


Typing,  word  processing:  reports,  papers, 
resumes  fast  —  reasonable,  JEM  Services 
969-8753. 

Need  help  finding  funds  for  school?  We  can 
help.  Local  firm  offers  computerized  re¬ 
search  to  match  students  with  funding 
sources  for  which  they  qualify.  Guaranteed 
results,  Roscoe  Guidance  Service.  (312) 
859-7152. 


The  best  communication  begins  with  the 
knowledge  that  perfect  or  pure  communi¬ 
cation  is  not  possible. 


VEGGE  —  You  are  a  potato  and  I’m  melted 
cheese.  M.C. 


VIC,  Turn  up  the  radio  next  time  and  listen 

TRACI 


I  KNOW  THAT  a  mind  is  a  terrible  waste  to 
thing,  if  I  could  be  brilliant  I  would,  and  I 
know  if  I  knew  I'd  remember,  SEE  JAY 


TRUE  AMERICAN  MAN  —  Punkers  don't 
"rock  on"  so  get  gent.  Rock  and  Roll  must 
die!  PUNKERS 


K  —  You  ARE  a  beach!  I  didn't  believe  it 
when  they  told  me.  TAB 


My  husband  and  I  are  interested  in  adopting 
an  infant.  If  you  know  anyone  who  is  con¬ 
sidering  placing  a  child  for  adoption,  please 
call  collect:  (217)  344-4390. 

Rides  wanted  to  Naperville  Mon.-Thurs.  at 
5  p.m.  and  Friday  at  2  p.m.  Willing  to  pay 
for  gas.  Call  Dyan  369-8939after  5:30p.m. 

Need  campus  Travel  Service  Rep.  Part-time. 
Write  Trading  Spaced  1611  Verdugo,  La- 
Canada,  CA  91011. 

Sales  Representative:  A  .growing  company 
seeks  sales  representatives  building  with 
promotion  good.  Excellent  compensation. 
Yearly  earnings  are  expected  to  be  over 
$40,000!  Either  full-time  or  part-time  posi¬ 
tions  available.  Call  (312)  741-5118. 

AUTO  FOR  SALE  —  '76  Vega  Sta.  Wag., 
4-speed,  yellow,  economical,  runs  good. 

6£(>920TTom. _ 

GUITAR  PLAYER  NEEDED  immediately  for 
part-time  top-40/wedding  group.  Must  be 
versatile,  read  music  well  and  have  trans¬ 
portation.  Aged  19-27.  Please  call  Don  at 
968-7442. 


RAND  —  I  don't  know  what's  wrong.  It  just 
doesn’t  do  it  anymore.  Wish  it  could  be 
different. 


TO  CHRISTOPHER,  PEABODY  etc.  on  the 
occasion  of  your  19th  birthday.  You’re  final¬ 
ly  in  print.  Happy  Day!  2-17-85.  YOUR 
SISTER  ROBIN 


RECKS,  LOOKING  GOOD 


ROLLER  SKATING  MIME?  Oh  no!  (But  may 
be  he'll  fall  down.  Heh  Heh) 


Art  is  the  only  way  to  run  away  without 
leaving  home  —  TWYLA  THARP 


REAL  MAN?  STRAIGHT?  TRANS-AM? 

BLOOMINGTON?  So  you  two  have  finally 
decided  to  come  out  of  the  closet?  I  live  — 

SID 


BOBBY,  Are  you  full  of  lead  or  what?  I  have 
my  suspicions. 


HUCK  —  Enuf  was  enuf 
tonight! 


CHECK  OUT  THE  ACTION  IN  THE  STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES  RECREATION  AREA!  ENJOY 
BILLIARDS,  TABLE  TENNIS,  CARDS, 
CHESS,  YAHTZEE,  CHECKERS,  RISK  AND 
BACKGAMMON.  FIRST  FLOOR  OF  STU¬ 
DENT  RESOURCE  CENTER. 


STARTING  SOON  —  Club  for  the  actively 
apathetic. 


STRAIGHT?  YEAH,  RIGHT.  SO  IS  BOY 
GEORGE.  YOU  FAIRY. 


REAL  MEN  ARE  intelligent  and  courageous. 
They  don't  have  to  look  wierd  to  function 
and  are  not  afraid  to  voice  their  opinions 
about  punkers!  REAL  FAN 


PRINCESS  —  Didn't  I  see  you  shopping  at 
Sears? 


STRAIGHT,  REAL  MAN,  Why  is  it  there  are 
onoy  two  punk  haters  ever  seen  here?  Are 
there  any  more  of  you?  Can't  they  write? 

A  PUNK 


SA/OW  AND  COLD J 
SWU  AND  COLD.' 


LJHY  M£ 
LORD ? 


MR.  BELLINGER:  What  would  Burke  have 
thought  of  Illinois  politics? 


PSYCH  100  GIRLS:  I’m  neurotic.  I'm  psy¬ 
chotic.  I’m  a  manic  depressant.  I  can't  wait 
to  get  to  Northern.  PANT.  PANT.  LONELY 
HUNK 


JOEL  —  Go  for  it!  Be  a  real  man  and  break 
the  200-mark  this  quarter,  something  punk¬ 
ers  could  never  do!  S  &  E. 


PUNKERS  —  You're  wrong.  I  don't  eat 
quiche.  I  snort  it.  REAL  MAN 


LORD,  COULD  You  WAKE  THE 
SUN  COME  OUT  AND  OJA  AM 
ME  Ur  A  LITTLE  ? 


I’M  COMING  TO  DESTROY.  I  WEAR  ROLLER 
SKATES. 


WE’RE  all  in  this  alone!  No  reason  to  be 
sorry,  no  reason  to  feel  responsible  at  all. 

SORRY  ANYWAY. 


Y.M.  Remember  when  rabbits  Were  alive? 

RAM 
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$72,000  a  year  isn't  enough 


are  own  name, 

feu  re  LET’S  TRY  TO  describe  CD 

[ring  punkers  in  order  that  then- 

name  shall  reflect  their  way  of 

life. 

hote  They  borrowed  a  name, 

(this  They  tainted  a  belief.  They 

ns’  often  sit  in  the  CD  cafeteria, 

jeon-  They  have  borrowed  a  style  of 

rith  dress.  As  far  as  I  know,  they 

don’t  actively  protest  any- 
est-  thing.  They  come  from  middle 

[the  America.  They  attend  college 

Lon-  —  obviously  —  so  they’re 

ieve  preparing  for  the  future, 

late  Basically,  they’re  a  contra- 

jfact  diction  to  the  movement 

the  they’ve  sought  to  mimic. 

Perhaps  we  should  don  them 
hpo-  with  the  tijle  “Apathetically 

any  Sitting,  Borrowers.” 

|  the  NO.  THAT  NAME  is  too 

ain.  long.  We  might  forget  it. 

;  to  How  about  this  name?  I 

rial  think  they’ll  like  it;  it’s  truly 

ley’re  justified  and  deserving  of 

to  them. 

Real  Punks. 

iren’t  I  think  it  has  a  nice  ring  to 

j  any  it. 

Jheir  Don’t  you? 


CAL  THOMAS 


“Don’t  bother  to  write  a  column  on 
that,”  said  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
member  of  Congress.  “No  one  will 
understand.  You  have  to  live  here  to 
understand.” 

When  presidential  assistant  Michael 
K.  Deaver  announced  that  he  was 
leaving  his  White  House  job  to  accept  a 
position  with  a  public  relations  firm  at 
•  an  estimated  $200,000  per  year,  he  said 
he  and  his  family  found  it  impossible  to 
live  in  Washington  on  an  annual  salary 
of  $72,000.  One  could  hear  the  guffaws 
echoing  across  the  country. 

Many  people  fit  politicians  into  what 
might  be  called  the  “Willie  Brown 
stereotype  of  the  public  servant.” 
Brown,  the  speaker  of  the  California 
Assembly,  is  described  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  profile  as  a  party-giving-  zany, 
who  enjoys  flashy  cars,  much  power 
and  accolades  from  Playgirl  magazine. 

WHEN  THE  PUBLIC  reads  that 
their  “servants”  not  only  make 
considerably  more  than  they  do,  but 
find  it  impossible  to  live  on  twice  what 
the  folks  at  home  make,  they  often 
shake  their  heads  in  disbelief. 

While  it  is  true,  as  it  is  of  any 
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make  the  same  amount.” 
Because  of  rising  costs  and 
wages,  the  farmer  earns  a 
similar  amount,  and  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  general  glut.  Also, 
the  amount  of  trees  planted  in 
the  same  area  has  risen 
phenomenally  in  areas  pro¬ 
fiting  from  the  earlier  apple 
boom  of  the  1970s.  A  french 
orchard  farmer  —  who  would 
clearly  be  ashamed  to  indicate 
that  his  produce  is  being 
disposed  of  —  indicates  that 
400  trees  stand  on  one  hectare 
today,,  as  contrasted  to  the 
former  ratio  of  100  trees  to 
10,000  square  meters. 

ESPECIALLY,  THE  Co¬ 
operative  farmers  have  cashed 
in  on  the  many-penny  bonus 
from  Brussels.  Although  their 
plantations  account  for  only  40 
percent  of  the  area  used  to 
produce  apples,  their  harvest 
accounts  for  half  of  the  French 
apple  crop  —  and  they  are 
expanding  their  capacity  yet 
further. 

Expanding  it  right  into  the 
compost  heap.  Fortunately, 
other  European  producers 
have  come  up  with  other  ways 
to  be  rid  of  the  annoying 
excess,  although  better  fiscal 
planning  has  not  yet  entered 
the  picture  as  a  viable 


alternative.  Many  tons  go  into 
distilleries  to  be  made  into 
vinegar  and  alcohol  in  West 
Germany  and  Italy  (French 
law  forbids  this)  while  other 
apples  are  used  as  feed  for 
animals.  .  .  French  farmers 
do  allow  sheep  to  graze  the 
hulking  compost  heaps,  how¬ 
ever,  completing  the  peaceful 
picture  of  putrid  profusion 
with  an  added  pastroal  touch. 

A  natural  solution  to  the 
problem  with  the  excesses 
would  be  the  distribution  of 
such  footstuffs  to  the  needy 
.  .  .  unfortunately  only  one 
program  has  been  set  up  in 
France,  where  a  school  prin¬ 
cipal  has  achieved  a  monu¬ 
mental  feat  in  cutting  through 
red  tape  to  acqujre  free  apples 
for  his  pupils  at  lunchtime. 
Such  programs  are  generally 
deemed  "too  bothersome”  and 
seen  as  covering  a  tonnage  too 
small  to  be  effective. 

Every  single  red,  succulent, 
juicy,  nutritious  apple  that 
feeds  some  person  should  not 
be  considered  ineffective.  Food 
feeding  hungry  mouths  —  and 
not  decorating  the  landscape 
and  providing  an  oversized 
compost  heap  —  should  be  the 
norm,  regardless  of  price 
controls. 
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stereotype,  that  there  are  some  who 
abuse  the  system  and  live  high  on  the 
taxpayer,  more  often  there  is  another 
side  to  the  story  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  congressman’s  wife,  “people  don't 
understand.” 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  area  is  second 
only  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  average 
price  of  a  house.  According  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  an 
average  of  $139,600  is  needed  to  buy  a 
house  in  Greater  Los  Angeles.  The 
average  house  in  Washington,  D.C., 
goes  for  $129,400.  Add  to  that  the  cost 
of  property  taxes  (usually  higher  in 
Washington  than  where  the  member  of 
Congress  or  administration  official 
comes  from),  the  food  bill  (about  20 
percent  higher  than  many  areas  of  the 
country )  and  related  costs  for  educating 
the  children  and  the  required  social  life 
that  is  the  grist  of  the  political  mill,  and 
$72,000  doesn’t  go  as  far  as  it  used  to. 

NONE  OF  THE  current  or  former 
members  of  Congress  or  their  spouses 
with  whom  I  spoke  wished  to  be 
identified  (people  don’t  understand,  you 
know),  but  the  following  stories  are 
typical  of  all  except  the  few  who  are 
independently  wealthy. 

A  woman  whose  husband  represents 
a  district  in  the  Northeast  said  it  costs 
their  family  $8,000  a  year  to  serve  in 
Congress,  which  they  must  take  out  of 
savings.  There  are  two  houses  to 
maintain,  one  in  Washington  and  a 
residence  in  the  home  district,  there  is  a 
college  tuition  to  pay  for  the  children, 
there  are  higher  utility  costs,  gasoline 
prices  and  so  on.  “My  husband’s 
congressional  salary  is  eaten  up  by  the 
mortgage  payment  and  taxes,”  she 
says.  “We  rarely  go  out  to  dinner;  often 
entertaining  at  home.  Sure  there  are 
advantages,  such  as  free  airport 
parking  (big  deal),  reduced-price  hair¬ 
cuts  and  the  honor  of  serving  your 
country.”  But  you  can’t  eat  honor.' 

A  former  senator  from  the  Midwest 
says  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  two 
houses,  so  he  was  forced  to  sell  the  one 
in  his  home  state  and  rent  a  hotel  room 
to  satisfy  residency  requirements.  Dry 
cleaning,  parking,  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  an  automobile  were  twice  as  high  as 
they  were  at  home.  He  also  resented  a 
system  he  says  works  against  families, 
requiring  a  member  to  be  in  his  or  her 
home  state  virtually  every  weekend, 
but  forcing  the  member  to  pay  for  the 
travel  of  a  spouse  and  children  or  dip 
into  campaign  funds,  which,  he  says 


many  do,  but  which  he  did  not  feel 
comfortable  doing. 

MANY  MEMBERS  OF  Congress 
and  high-ranking  administration  offi¬ 
cials  could  make  a  lot  more  money  in 
private  life,  as  Mike  Deaver  is  about  to 
experience.  While  it  is  true  that  no  one 
should  “unduly  profit”  from  public 
service,  neither  does  it  seem  right  for 
them  to  “unduly  suffer”  from  working 
for  the  government. 

Sure  there  are  those,  like  Mike 
Deaver,  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that 
he  is  profiting  from  government  service 
in  private  industry,  but  many  more  do 
not  make  such  a  well-paid  leap. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  public 
servants  are  about  to  join  the  street 
people  on  heating  grates  and  park 
benches,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  we  are  turning  too  many 
good  people  away  from  public  service, 
not  only  because  of  the  intense  scrutiny 
we  put  them  through,  but  also,  in  many 
cases,  because  we  substantially  under¬ 
pay  them. 

The  wife  of  the  congressman  was 
probably  right,  though.  No  one  will 
understand. 

(c)  1985,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate 


; •  ... 

Editor’s  note: 

In  order  to  best  represent  student  in¬ 
terest  »t  CD,  we  at  the  COURIER  need 
to  hear  comments  from  time  to  time  to  let 
us  know  if  we  are  serving  the  purpose.  If 
we  are  to  truly  retain  the  status  of  a 
student  newspaper,”  we  should  present 
■views  and  issues  which  are  of  importance 
to  the  3t'ident  body.  If  we’re  not  doing  this, 
or  not  often  enough  -LET  DS  KNOW! 


'Real  men'  offend 
punks 


To  the  Editor: 

We,  the  punks  of  this  school,  are  sick 
of  taking  abuse  from  anybody  or 
anything  with  50  cents.  The  so-called 
“real  men”  and  “straight”  people  are 
an  example. 

These  two  “masculine”  guys  seem  to 
think  that  we’re  a  bunch  of  homosexu¬ 
als.  They  are  quite  wrong.  We  just 
don’t  feel  the  need  to  go  around  telling 
everybody  we’re  men  or  women.  We’re 
just  not  that  insecure. 

These  people  keep  telling  us  that 
they  are  quite  manly  but,  then  again, 1 
they  are  hiding  in  the  newspaper.  This 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  their  kind  of  way  to 
get  things  done.  Usually  rednecks  just 
come  right  out  and  hit  people  with 
chains  or  something. 

One  reason  why  we  don’t  act  like 
most  people  and  don’t  talk  like  them,  or 
listen  to  the  “right”  kind  of  music  is 
that  we  don’t  want  to. 

So,  the  next  time  people  feel 
threatened  by  our  ideas,  I  suggest  they 


sit  down  and  re-evaluate  their  own 
ideas.  If  they  come  up  thinking  that 
the  world  is  a  perfect  place,  they  should 
run  for  office.  But,  if  they  come  up 
realizing  that  a  lot  of  things  are  wrong 
with  the  world,  maybe  they’ll  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  Just  like  we 
are. 


Name  withheld  upon  request 
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How  do  you  feel  about 
Reagan's  proposed  cut  in 
student  aid? 

Chris  Fauske,  Darien:  “I 
think  it  is  good,  the  deficit  has 
to  he  cut  somewhere.  It  may 
hurt  now,  but  the  cuts  are  for 
the  better.” 

Ron  LaPorta,  Villa  Park: 
“Reagan  is  cutting  too  much 
aid  off  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams.” 

Annie  Holland,  Villa  Park: 
“I  think  with  Reagan  cutting 
aid  and  college  prices  going 
up,  it  will  be  harder  for  people 
to  attend  school.” 


Linda  Thiel 


Linda  Thiel,  Naperville: 
“I’m  against  it.  I  feel  that 
there  are  other  areas  that 
could  be  cut.” 

Kathy  Hutton,  Naperville: 
“I  hate  it.  Our  family  has 
three  people  in  college  and 
student  loans  really  help.” 

Theresa  Glasgow,  Aurora: 
“It’s  okay  because  the  student 
aid  should  be  reserved  for  the 
needy  and  not  be  abused  by 
those  who  already  have  de¬ 
grees  and  keep  coming  back 
instead  of  working  just  be¬ 
cause  the  government  finances 
them.” 

Janet  Massa,  Naperville:  “I 
don't  like  it.  I  feel  a  lot  of  his 
policies  don’t  help  education. 
He’s  cut  more  than  he  has 
spent  on  education.” 


Student  Voice 


Mike  Groble,  Downers 
Grove:  “It  doesn’t  really  affect 
me,  so  it  doesn’t  bother  me 
one  way  or  another.” 

Tom  Rakowski,  Oak  Brook: 
“I  feel  sorry  for  the  people 
that  it  affects,  but  it  doesn’t 
affect  me.” 

Angela  Leska,  Glendale 
Heights:  “It’s  absurd  to  not 
give  guaranteed  student  loans 
to  families  that  make  over 
$30,000  because  they  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  pay  them 
back.” 


Kelly  Dunk,  Naperville:  “I 
think  it’s  great  because  I  don’t 
have  to  pay  for  school.” 


Larry  Wright,  Blooming- 
dale:  “It  isn’t  a  really  good 
idea.  It  takes  a  lot  of  people’s 
chances  away  from  going  to 
school  and  getting  an  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Randy  Sagen,  Naperville:  “I 
realize  cuts  have  to  be  made 
some  place,  but  I  feel  the 
president  could  look  elsewhere 
—  perhaps  the  defense  bud¬ 
get.” 

Mahjabeen  Khan,  Wheaton: 
“I  didn’t  even  know  about  it. 
When  did  it  happen?” 


Frank  Noack,  West  Chica¬ 
go:  “I’m  against.  It  would  cut 
into  my  budget.” 

Bobby  Mayer,  Woodridge: 
“I  think  he’s  a  jerk  and 
ignorant.  It’s  not  fair  because 
a  lot  of  students  can’t  work 
full-time  and  go  to  school.” 

Stuart  Underwood,  Naper¬ 
ville:  “I  think  cuts  are  needed 
but  in  other  areas  like 
agriculture  and  defense.  Cuts 
in  student  aid  won’t  help  in 
the  long  run.” 

John  Frame,  Naperville:  “I 
abhor  it  completely.  Students 
have  a  hard  time  as  it  is 
getting  through  college.” 

Scott  Hedstrom,  Wheaton: 
“It  doesn’t  matter  to  me 
because  the  government  is 
picking  up  the  tab.  I  just  got 
out  of  the  Army.” 

Neal  Campbell,  Wheaton:  "I 
think  it’s  a  bad  idea.  He’s 
cutting  down  on  aid  and 
raising  defense.” 


Marvin  Richardson 


Marvin  Richardson,  Bloom- 
ingdale:  “I’m  against  it  be¬ 
cause  it  hurts  those  who  need 
it  the  most.” 


Jon  Stachowicz,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  believe  people  should 


receive  financial  aid  because 
the  cost  of  education  is  high.” 

Greg  Cresta,  Clarendon 
Hills:  “I  think  it’s  justifiable 
because  of  the  country’s 
situation.” 

Ralph  Lech,  Elmhurst:  “It’s 
unfair  because  a  lot  of  people 
can’t  work  and  pay  for  school 
at  the  same  time.  I  think  it 
sucks.” 

Loreen  O'Brien,  Elmhurst: 
“I  think  Reagan  should  cut 
defense  instead  of  discourag¬ 
ing  middle  class  students  from 
attending  college.” 


Dieter  Troesken 


Dieter  Troesken,  Blooming- 
dale:  “I  don’t  like  it.  He  can 
spend  money  for  us  to  go  into 
the  army  but  not  for  school¬ 
ing.” 

Keith  Douglas,  Glendale 
Heights:  “I  think  they  should 
decrease  defense  spending  and 
spend  more  on  educating 
America.” 

Kellie  Moore,  Naperville: 
“It’s  terrible!  It  isn’t  fair 
because  in  most  families  both 
parents  work  which  puts 
almost  everyone  over 
$30,000.” 


Chris  Bukow,  Lisle:  “Not 
fair  when  he  can  afford  to 
spend  so  much  on  defense  and 
it’s  not  fair  to  the  education  of 
the  people  who  will  run  the 
country  in  the  future.” 

Tim  Feeley,  Naperville:  "I 
think  it  hurts  us,  all  of  his  cuts 
seem  to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer.” 

Bridget  Carper,  Aurora:  “I 
don’t  like  it.  Before  I  was 
married,  my  father  only  made 
so  much  money  and  that  was 
,the  only  way  I  could  make  it. 
I  don’t  know  how  kids  today 
make  it.” 


Mike  Venetis 


Mike  Venetis,  Elmhurst:  “I 
don’t  like  it;  people  aren’t 
getting  good  educations  as  a 
result.  He  should  make  cuts 
somewhere  else.” 

Karen  Schweik,  Naperville: 
“I  like  Reagan  but  I  don't 
agree  with  his  proposal  to  cut 
funds  for  almost  everyone.” 

Kim  Wojtonik,  Downers 
Grove:  “It’s  not  fair  to  spend 
money  on  the  defense  budget 
and  not  on  education.” 

Raymond  Ramirez,  Carol 
Stream:  “I  didn’t  like  it.  It 
was  very  unsociable  of  him  to 
do  that.  Kids  can’t  work  and 
go  to  school  at  the  same  time.” 

Rudy  Wilczynski,  Downers 
Grove:  “It  bothers  me  because 
it  affects  other  people.  It 
doesn’t  affect  me.” 


Commentary 


What  happened  to  peace,  love  and  understanding? 


By  CHERYL  SOBUN 
“Flower  power,”  “Make  love  not 
war,”  “Hell  no  we  won’t  go,”  were  all 
popular  phrases  of  the  ’60s.  A  lot  of  you 
were  probably  too  young  to  remember 
what  was  going  on  back  then,  but  now 
you’re  all  old  enough  to  understand 
what  your  older  brothers  and  sisters 
stood  for.  I  think  a  lot  of  us  could  take 
some  lessons  from  them.  The  Vietnam 
War  wasn’t  that  long  ago.  What  kids  of 
yesterday  believed  in  may  be  applied 
today.  They  weren’t  dreaming  — 
instead,  they  were  working  to  make  a 
dream  a  reality.  They  passe  i  on  the 
torch  to  our  generation  and  wh  it  are  we 
doing  —  nothing.  I’m  begiining  to 
think  universal  love  went  out  irith  the 
last  hippie. 

Peace  —  peace  among  Americans, 
and  peace  between  nations  —  that  s 
what  leaders  like  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King  were  fighting  for.  Each  one 
opposed  racial  prejudice,  the  Vietnam 


War  and  violence  of  any  kind  —  each 
one  died  by  a  bullet. 

Robert  Kennedy  once  said,  “Arching 
over  all  else,  must  be  our  quest  for 
world  peace;  not  the  quiet  of  desolation 
nor  the  stability  of  tyranny;  but  a 
world  of  diversity  and  progress  in 
which  armaments  and  violence  give 
way  to  the  forces  of  reason  and 
compromise  which  are  man’s  only  hope 
for  survival  on  earth.” 

Is  our  generation  going  to  let  the 
death  of  these  men  be  in  vain?  We  still 
have  a  lot  to  fight  for.  The  Vietnam 
War  is  over,  you  may  say,  what  else  is 
there?  A  final  end  to  racial  prejudice, 
handguns,  and  the  making  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  starters. 

“I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the 
red  hills  of  Georgia  the  sons  of  former 
slaves  and  the  sons  of  former 
slaveowners  will  be  able  to  sit  down 
together  at  the  table  of  brotherhood.’ 
These  are  the  famous  words  of  Martin 
Luther  King. 


The  situation  between  blacks  and 
whites  has  changed  dramatically  since 
then,  but  it  is  not  over  yet.  This  was 
clearly  evident  in  the  1982  Chicago 
mayoral  race  with  such  labels  as  white 
votes,  black  votes,  black  mayor  — 
you’d  think  we’d  be  tired  of  this  sort  of 
fhing  already.  Blacks  and  whites  have 
got  to  stop  competing  with  each  other 
for  Martin  Luther  King’s  dream  to 
finally  come  true. 

John  Lennon,  leader  of  peace  in  the 
music  world,  was  killed  in  1980  by  a 
handgun.  Suddenly  the  public’s  eyes 
were  opened.  Handguns  —  I  choke  on 
the  word  —  were  responsible  for 
approximately  49,000  murders  in  the 
United  States  in  the  years  1977-1981. 
What  a  staggering  statistic.  That 
averages  out  to  about  10,000  murders 
by  handguns  a  year.  How  about  getting 
guns  off  the  street?  Save  yourself  or 
your  loved  one  from  becoming  a 
statistic. 

Then  follows  nuclear  missiles.  Let’s 


keep  the  ones  we  have  to  ensure  our 
safety,  but  why  on  earth  do  we  need 
more?  We  have  enough  bombs  to  blow 
away  the  Soviet  Union  a  thousand 
times  over.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if 
America’s  tax  dollars  could  go  toward 
domestic  problems  and  we  could  live  in 
peace  with  the  U.S.S.R.?  Is  it  just 
wishful  thinking?  It  doesn’t  have  to  be. 

Today’s  youth  are  tomorrow’s  lead¬ 
ers.  We  can’t  sit  idly  by.  We  have  to 
get  involved  and  take  that  first  step 
towards  world  peace  and  brotherly  love. 
Take  a  stand  on  an  issue,  vote 
accordingly  in  elections,  write  to  your 
senator,  and  become  active  in  organiza¬ 
tions.  I  found  the  address  to  the 
National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns.  I 
plan  to  write  to  them  and  find  out  what 
I  can  do.  Today’s  generation  can  make 
things  happen. 

As  President  Kennedy  said:  “In  your 
hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more  than 
mine,  will  rest  the  final  success  or 
failure  of  OUT  course.” 
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Student  trustee  job  asset  for  life 


BECKIE  TAYLOR,  STUDENT  trustee,  strives  to  surpass  aims  of  average 
student  and  places  high  value  on  her  position’s  responsibility. 


By  CRAIG  RICE 

“Holding  the  office  of  student  trustee 
is  an  exhilarating  and  learning 
experience,’’  said  Beckie  Taylor  enthus¬ 
iastically.  “My  tenure  as  student 
trustee  will  be  an  asset  to  me  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.” 

Taylor,  19,  of  Woodridge,  was  elected 
by  the  students  for  the  one-year  term 
last  March  when  she  trounced  the 
runners-up  by  a  three-to-one  margin. 

“THE  STUDENT  TRUSTEE  is  the 
student  body’s  representative  to  the 
board  of  trustees,”  said  Taylor.  “I  have 
a  very  strong  sense  of  responsibility  to 
both  the  students  and  the  board 
members. 

“I  wanted  to  get  involved  at  school, 
to  learn  more  about  the  school  and  how 
it  operates  —  I  wanted  to  be  more  than 
an  average  student,”  said  Taylor.  “I 
really  enjoy  being  an  influence  in  the 
decisions  that  the  board  makes.” 

Though  her  position  is  a  non-voting 
one,  Taylor  retains,  by  state  law,  all  of 
the  privileges  accorded  the  other  board 
members,  including  the  right  to  make 
motions,  second  motions  and  to  attend 
executive  sessions. 

“The  single  greatest  attraction  of  the 
job  is  getting  to  meet  new  and  exciting 
people,”  she  said.  “I’ve  met  state 
legislators  and  governors  —  including 
‘Big  Jim,’  but  getting  kissed  by  the 


president  of  the  United  States  was  the 
most  exciting.” 

Taylor  was  behind  the  push  to  get 
President  Reagan  to  visit  CD  last  fall, 
but  politics  is  not  all  fun  and  games. 

“YOU  HAVE  TO  make  sacrifices 
and  be  willing  to  devote  a  lot  of  time,” 
she  said.  “Negotiations  for  a  new 
teachers’  contract  were  rough  —  there 
were  meetings  all  of  the  time.  Mostly 
it’s  the  tedious  little  things  that  can  get 
to  you.” 

But  the  pleasures  of  being  student 
trustee  definitely  outshine  any  draw¬ 
backs  to  the  job,  according  to  Taylor, 
and  one  of  those  pleasures  is  travel. 

“I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  Association  of  Community  College 
Trustees  in  San  Antonio,  where  I 
learned  a  tremendous  amount  about  the 
role  of  student  trustee,”  said  Taylor.  “I 
also  learned  how  to  relate  to  the 
students,  faculty  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  a  professional  manner.” 

Taylor  is  a  marketing  and  business 
management  major  and  feels  that  the 
position  has  afforded  her  “fantastic” 
insights  into  the  rapport  necessary  for 
those  fields. 

“I  place  a  very  high  value  on  the 
experiences  that  the  position  of  student 
trustee  has  given  me,”  said  Taylor.  “If 
I  were  to  stay  around  CD  next  year,  I 
would  definitely  run  again.” 


We  can  help 
you  work  up  to  it. 

No  sweat. 


You  know  how  it  is.  You 
work.  You  make  good  money. 
But  you’re  not  quite  getting 
there. 

We  can  help.  With  invest¬ 
ments  to  get  you  where 
you  want  to  be,  insurance 
to  protect  what  you  have, 
and  a  financial  fitness  plan 
that  puts  the  whole  thing 
in  perspective. 


It’s  a  better  way  for  you  to 
exercise  your  options  and  get 
the  job  done. 

We’re  the  Century 
Companies  of  America.  And 
we  want  what’s  best  for  you. 

lb  get  started  on  your 
financial  fitness  program, 
just  check  your  phone  book, 
or  contact  our  agency  office 
in  your  area  for  our  nearest 
representative.  We  put  the 
future  to  work  for  you. 


3**i  CENTURY 
•■COMPANIES 
~^OF  AMERICA5" 

Heritage  Way.  Waveriy  Iowa  50677 

A  commitment  to  needs 
for  over  1Q0  years 

Glen  Ellyn  (312)  790-3560 


FORM 

KMOEZ 


. . .  Simplest  form  yet!  It  you  file 
single,  claim  no  exemptions  for  age 
or  blindness,  claim  no  dependents, 
your  income  is  only  from  wages, 
salaries,  tips  and  interest  of 
$400  or  less,  and 
you  taxable 
income  is  less 
than  $50,000, 
you  may  be  able 
to  use  the  form 
1040EZ  Check 
your  tax 
instructions 
for  details. 
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genius  to  know 
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Students  help  children  'develop' 


By  BETTY  MONTIEL 
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HAROLD  CALIMLIM  (Left)  and  ALEX  BURETH  hang  Developement  Center  located  in  off  campus  center 
around  during  play-time  in  orange  room  at  Child  (Building  J). 


The  Child  Development  Center  in 
Building  K  will  be  moving  to  larger 
quarters  in  the  Open  College  Center 
(Building  J)  this  spring. 

When  the  move  is  complete,  the 
facility  will  be  equipped  to  double  its 
enrollment  from  18  to  36. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  center 
was  to  provide  a  training  ground  for 
students  and  a  well-equipped  care  unit 
for  the  working  staff’s  children.  CD 
employees  still  have  first  consideration, 
with  the  rest  of  the  enrollment  open  to 
the  community. 

CHILD  CARE  AND  Development 

220  and  Child  Care  and  Development 

221  are  taught  by  Alice  Giordano,  the 
program  coordinator,  and  Diane  Smith, 
its  co-director.  Both  courses  incorporate 
the  laboratory  training  ground  for 
students  to  learn  more  about  young 
children  and  their  families. 

Available  are  full-time  and  part-time 
programs  for  children  aged  3  to  5.  The 
full-time  plan  costs  $70  a  week. 
Children  may  be  dropped  off  as  early  as 
7:30  a.m.  and  picked  up  as  late  as  5:30 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday.  They  are 
provided  a  light  breakfast  and  a 
morning  and  afternoon  snack,  along 
with  a  hot  lunch  each  day. 

The  center  offers  hikes,  indoor  and 
outdoor  play,  puppet  shows,  field  trips 
and  time  for  parents  who  wish  to  share 
their  knowledge  of  a  special  hobby  or 
craft. 

The  center  presently  has  two 
full-time  staff  members  and  several 
student  aides  for  the  14  children  enroll¬ 


ed  in  the  morning  program.  The  room  is 
equipped  with  a  two-way  mirror  for 
observation  and  35-plus  feet  of  indoor 
play  space  for  each  child.  The  classroom 
has  a  glassed-in  section  for  children 
who  want  to  play  “make-believe”  or 
“grown  up.”  A  wedding  gown,  party 
dresses,  suits,  shoes,  wigs,  gloves  and  a 
mirror  to  view  the  finished  product  are 
available  for  the  children’s  use. 

THE  MOST  DOMINATING  feature 
of  the  center  is  the  philosophy  of  caring 


for  young  children.  The  pre-schoolers 
are  encouraged  to  develop  as  individu¬ 
als,  not  as  part  of  a  group.  Each  child  is 
given  freedom  of  choice,  with  several 
activities  from  which  to  choose.  The 
youngsters  are  urged  to  problem  solve 
and  work  out  personal  disputes  in  rela¬ 
tionship  with  others,  said  Giordano. 

“A  lot  of  research  was  done  before 
starting  the  program  and  we  found  that 
the  freedom  of  choice  atmosphere  and 
helping  the  child  grow  as  an  individual 


was  the  most  beneficial  program 
available,”  said  Smith.  “By  having  the 
freedom  to  make  choices  and  being 
encouraged  to  problem-solve,  children 
are  helped  to  develop  a  high  self-esteem 
that  continues  to  grow  as  they  enter 
adulthood. 

“Freeing  the  children  to  think  on 
their  own,  be  creative,  make  decisions 
and  develop  a  good  sense  of  worth 
keeps  the  door  wide  open  to  their 
unlimited  potential,”  she  suggested. 
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Serious  about  a  career  in  engineering,  computer  science, 
natural  science,  architecture,  design  or  business? 

AFRAID  YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 
TO  GET  YOUR  DEGREE  AT 


m 


We  know  money  concerns  are  important.  So  we'd  like  you  to  know  more 
about  NT'S  extensive  financial  aid  programs  for  qualified  students  which 
currently  assist  70%  of  our  student  body. 

Our  students  enjoy  other  IIT  advantages  too:  such  as  a  quality  education 
at  a  recognized  research  university;  small  class  sizes  which  mean  close 
interaction  between  student  and  faculty. . .  more  personal  attention; 
cooperative  education  opportunities  and  graduate  placement.  And  most 
of  all,  degree  programs  of  special  repute  in  the  fields  of  engineering, 
architecture  and  design,  business  administration  and  the  sciences. 

To  learn  what  IIT  has  to  offer  you,  give  us  a  call,  Monday  to  Friday,  9  AM 
to  5  PM.  Or  if  you  prefer,  send  the  coupon  below.  Let's  talk  it  over. 
312/567-3025 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about  IIT,  Please  send  me  information  on  IIT's 
Undergraduate  Academic  program,  scholarships  and  financial  aid. 

INTENDED 

NAME _ MAJOR  . 


(Please  print) 
Address . 

Telephone  #  (Day) . 

(Eve) . 


-Zip. 

Expected  semester  and  year 
of  entry _ 


Community  college  now  attending - 

Send  to:  Art  Shearburn 
Coordinator  of  Transfer  Admissions 
ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Admissions  Office  IIT  Center 
Chicago,  Illinois  60616 
312/567-3025 
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Truth  seekers. . . 

Continued  from  page  6 


book-and-paper-cluttered  desk,  Schnei¬ 
der  explained  the  society’s  objectives. 

“SEVEN  MAJOR  RELIGIONS  are 
in  the  world  and  they  all  have  similar 
characteristics.  We  try  to  combine 
concepts  into  a  working  faith  that 
people  can  live  by.  The  founders  of 
religions  did  not  establish  the  structure 
that  we  find  today  —  their  followers 
did.  Each  society,  country  and  time 
period  made  its  own  rules,  and  that’s 
what  makes  the  religions  seem  so 
different,  but  they’re  really  not.” 

Schneider  believes  in  the  brotherhood 
of  all  living  things;  a  supreme  power  or 
divine  force;  and  continuance  of  life 
after  death  —  in  essence,  an  ongoing 
state  of  identity. 


Schneider  believes  in  the 
brotherhood  of  all  living  things; 
a  supreme  power  or  divine 
force;  and  continuance  of  life 
after  death  —  in  essence,  an 
ongoing  state  of  identity. 


She  feels  that  if  God  were  to  give  a 
message  to  the  world,  it  would  be  “to 
know  that  there  is  more  to  life  than 
what  appears  on  the  surface.  People 
should  look  within  themselves  and  be 
more  sensitive  to  others,  thereby  feeling 
more  unity  and  increasing  the  sense  of 
a  shared  consciousness.” 

Schneider  finds  that  the  society  has 
been  beneficial  to  her  because  its 
principles  can  be  applied  in  everyday 
life.  She  can  “hang  on”  to  her  own 
ideas,  and  has  “the  freedom  to  explore 
as  opposed  to  religion,  where  you  have 
to  tow  the  party  line.” 

SHE  IS  ALSO  less  afraid  of  death, 
because  to  her  it  is  only  "a  hidden  part 
of  life  —  not  the  end.” 

To  imagine  these  ideas  in  easy  terms, 
she  advises  one  to  think  of  the  movie 
“Star  Wars.”  Schneider  saw  the  film 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  because  for 
her  it  represented  many  beliefs  that  she 
shares. 


"Ignorance  is  what  prevents  us  from 
channelling  ‘the  force’  found  in  ‘Star 
Wars,’  ”  she  explains.  “The  Darth 
Vadar  side,  however,  probably  could 
not  happen  because  this  energy  comes 
from  expanding  your  mind  and 
becoming  less  selfish.” 

She  does  believe,  though,  that  many 
positive  “Star  Wars ’’-type  occurrences 
are  possible  in  real  life,  for  example,  the 
“therapeutic  touch”  healing  which  Dora 
Kunz,  the  president  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  administers. 

KUNZ  PLACES  HER  hands  on  the 
patient,  and  supposedly  can  cure 
ailments  by  harnessing  metaphysical 
energy.  This  process  has  been  tested 
medically,  and  for  an  unknown  reason, 
the  patient's  hemoglobin  levels  change 
in  the  area  she  touches.  Kunz  also 
teaches  classes  in  therapeutic  touch;  j 
her  students  consist  primarily  of 
doctors  and  nurses. 

Those  who  decide  to  visit  Schneider 
and  the  Theosophical  Society  need  not 
let  the  surroundings  scare  them.  The 
dark-panelled  wood  entry  with  its 
metaphysical  paintings  of  people  sweep¬ 
ing  through  the  skies  is  only  art.  The 
long  hallway  with  its  plush  red 
carpeting,  quaint  red  velvet  benches 
and  old-fashioned  portraits  will  lead 
them  to  a  small  library  filled  with  many 
books  unique  to  this  area. 

The  library  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to 
noon  and  from  1:15  to  5  p.m.  Tuesday 
through  Friday  and  from  1  to  5  p.m. 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  is  located  at 
306  W.  Geneva. 
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light  environment  helps 


students  'let  go' 

Typical  questions  he  invites  students  to  ask  themselves  are:  How  do  I  make  a 
difference?  What  am  I  doing  here?  What  do  I  accept?  What  don’t  I  accept? 

“Confront  yourself,”  he  tells  his  students.  “If  you’re  sad,  express'it;  if  you’re 
happy,  celebrate  it-  Anyone  who  says  you  can’t  use  ‘I’  in  writing  is  violating  a 
basic  civil  right.” 

One  student,  Bell  recalled,  commented  to  him  about  his  class,  “We  have  a 
problem,  and  we  concert  it  into  a  poem.” 

Student  Syd  Serio  said,  “You  learn  just  as  much  about  how  to  live  as  how  to 
write.” 

Sharing  is  a  useful  tool  for  improving  writing  skills,  Bell  said,  because  it  allows 
students  to  hear  other  styles. 

“WRITING  CAN  BE  a  lonely  business,”  he  noted.  “It’s  important  to  make 
contact  so  people  can  say,  ‘Yeah,  I  know  what  he  is  talking  about.’  You  can’t  write 
in  a  vacuum.” 

Some  students  have  difficulty  reading  aloud.  Bell  said.  If  the  writing  is  very 
personal,  he  encourages  the  person  to  read  —  “you’re  a  person,  aren’t  you”  —  but 
reading  is  strictly  optional. 

“Some  people  cry  themselves  through  their  readings,”  he  said. 

Bell,  who  has  been  teaching  at  CD  for  17  years,  said  his  role  as  teacher  is  to 
build  trust.  He  sits  in  the  circle  and  discusses  his  own  feelings. 

His  classes  are  popular.  They  are  overloaded  quickly,  and  he  turns  down  many 
requests  for  special  permission  to  enter  them. 

ONE  REASON  FOR  their  popularity  may  be  Bell’s  reputation  as  an  easy  grader, 
he  suggested.  However,  the  instructor  insisted  that  the  courses  are  not  easy.  Writ¬ 
ing  and  sharing  is  sometimes  painful,  Bell  maintains,  and  he  considers  himself  a 
good  judge  of  writing. 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Green 

BILL  BELL,  INSTRUCTOR  of  English,  keeps  in  touch  with  humanity 
amid  montage  of  photos  in  his  office.  He  encourages  students  to  learn 
by  creating  "sense  of  family 

By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

The  walls  in  Bill  Bell’s  CD  office  are  covered  completely  by  thousands  of  black 
and  white  photographs  —  pictures  of  people  —  babies  crying,  lovers  hugging, 
presidents  laughing. 

“The  human  comedy,”  the  English  teacher  calls  it.  “It  helps  me  keep  in  touch.” 

Amidst  the  montage  —  mostly  pictures  of  ordinary  people  taken  from  magazines 
—  is  a  quote  from  psychologist  Erich  Fromm  that  Bell  pointed  out. 

“THOSE  WHOSE  HOPE  is  strong  seek  and  cherish  all  signs  of  life  and  are 
ready  every  moment  to  help  that  which  is  ready  to  be  born.” 

“I  am  a  midwife,”  Bell  said  of  being  an  English  teacher,  “I  try  to  provide  the 
right  kind  of  environment  to  help  my  students  let  go,”  he  said. 

Bell’s  teaching  formula  is  simple:  “write,  read,  share.” 

“We’re  taught  to  compete,  not  to  share,”  Bell  said  while  rubbing  his  shaggy 
hair.  “School,  we  learn,  is  not  supposed  to  be  ‘show  and  tell.’” 

SHARING  IS  AN  integral  part  of  Bell’s  English  Composition  101  to  103 
classes,  he  said.  Writing  about  what  matters  is  equally  important. 

“Students  are  encouraged,”  Bell  said,  “not  to  write  something  unless  they  give  a 
damn  about  it.” 

Stressing  introspection  in  writing  and  interaction  in  class  creates  a  “sense  of 
family,”  he  claimed. 

Said  student  Greg  Hedrick  about  Bell’s  approach  to  teaching,  “It  sometimes 
seems  more  like  group  therapy  and  less  like  English  class.” 

Students  try  to  write  clearly  when  the  exercise  is  personal  and  not  just 
academic,  Bell  said.  If  they  care  about  what  they  are  writing,  they  will  be  more 
concerned  about  expressing  themselves  well. 

TOO  OFTEN,  HE  said,  students  are  told  what  they  are  not  supposed  to  do,  or 
they  are  taught  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  method  of  writing  than  the  content. 
As  a  result,  students  “feel  like  second-class  citizens,”  although  English  is  their 
principal  language. 

Bell  does  not  assign  topics  in  class. 

“I  don’t  tell  the  class,  ‘Okay,  we’ll  now  write  about  ‘A,’  apples;  next  week,  B 
bears;  the  third  week  will  be  ‘C,’  cigars;  then  ducks,”  he  said. 

From  a  photo  across  the  office,  Groucho  Marx  smiles  at  the  teacher  whose  worn 
face  attests  to  his  46  years.  Bell  wears  a  rumpled  suit  with  patches  on  the  elbows. 

HIS  CLASSES  ARE  conducted  in  a  circle.  Students  must  write  one  essay  or 
poem  every  week.  He  assigns  poems  and  short  stories  to  be  read  and  engages 
students  in  discussion  about  themselves. 


“I  wouldn’t  want  to  go  through  all  of  that  just  for  a  grade,”  he  said,  with  a 
punctuated  laugh  as  an  after-thought. 

Not  everyone  likes  being  in  his  class,  Bell  admitted.  Some  people  drop  it  because 
they  are  uncomfortable  expressing  their  feelings  before  a  class. 

Other  students  feel  frustrated  by  not  being  told  what  to  write  about. 

Bell’s  teaching  philosophy  was  influenced  by  the  freshman  English  course  he 
took  at  Mt.  Union  College  in  Ohio,  he  said.  Not  that  the  classes  inspired  him. 
Rather,  they  convinced  him  what  English  courses  should  be  like:  they  were  used  to 
flunk  people  out  of  the  class. 

IN  COLLEGE,  BELL  was  unsure  about  what  career  he  would  enter.  After  he  was 
graduted  from  Mt.  Union,  he  realized  that  he  “wouldn’t  be  in  school  forever.” 
Despite  a  stuttering  problem  he  had  at  the  time,  Bell  became  interested  in  teaching 
while  at  Northeastern  University  in  Boston,  where  he  received  his  master’s  degree. 
He  taught  three  years  of  high  school  English  in  Pennsylvannia  before  coming  to 
CD. 

Bell  writes  poems  and  essays  that  he  occasionally  shares  with  his  classes.  Some 
of  them  have  been  published  in,  among  others.  Nit  &  Wit  magazine  and  Midway 
Review. 

From  his  reading  and  living,  Bell  said  he  has  learned  not  to  expect  too  much.  He 
quotes  a  writer,  as  he  is  prone  to  doing:  “Hugh  Prather  said,  ‘When  I  get  to  where 
I  can  enjoy  just  lying  on  the  rug  picking  up  lint  balls  I  will  no  longer  be  too 
ambitious.’ 

“I  just  want  to  feel,”  Bell  said,  "an  inner  sureness  that  what  we  are  doing  has 
value.” 


Nestled  in  the  pictures  of  leaders  and  lovers,  a  triumph  and  tears,  of  young  and 
old,  are  a  few  photos  of  Bill  Bell.  Part  of  the  “human  comedy.” 


Jan.  31 

In  lot  #8,  Vishuajeet  Zala,  discovered 
the  wheels  of  his  parked  car  had  been 
punctured.  Public  safety  officers  did 
not  witness  the  damage  to  Z ala's  car 
since  it  was  being  repaired  at  the  time 
he  reported  the  damage. 

A  leak  was  reported  in  Building  J  by 
Rita  Schmidt,  west  campus  operations- 
supervisor.  The  flowing  water  was 
timed  at  two  gallons  per  three  minutes 
by  people  on  the  scene.  The  leak, 
originating  from  a  broken  ceiling  tile, 
splashed  onto  newly  painted  walls  and 
seeped  into  adjoining  rooms. 

A  public  safety  officer  found  the  wall 
:  the  N-5  building  “bashed  in.”  The 
jle  was  about  eye  level,  8  to  9  inches 
i  diameter  and  on  the  building’s  south 
cterior  wall. 


Police  beat 


Jan.  26 

A  public  notice  was  discovered 
stapled  to  the  bulletin  board  outside  of 
the  LRC.  It  read:  “Flesh  for  Fantasy, 
Johnnie’s  Gigolo  Service  —  Contact 
Johnnie,  Mon.,  Wed.,  8  to  11  a.m., 
room  1023.”  No  one  knows  who  placed 
the  message  but  public  safety  plans  to 
investigate  the  case  "diligently.” 

Jan.  22 

A  parked  car  owned  by  Jose 
Hernandez,  vice  president  of  student 
government,  was  allegedly  hit  by 
another  unknown  vehicle.  The  estimat¬ 
ed  damage  to  Hernandez’s  car  was 
$200. 


Jan.  30 

Rita  Schmidt,  west  campus  opera¬ 
tions  supervisor,  found  building  N-5’s 
south  door  propped  open  with  a  folding 
chair.  Public  safety  officers  searched 
the  premises  thoroughly,  but  no 


confrontation  was  reported. 

Later,  Ted  Olson  of  operations  told 
the  officers  he  had  seen  a  young  woman 
firing  a  music  stand  out  of  N-5  and 
hiding  for  building  M  where  several 


people  were  rehearsing  a  play. 

The  officers  then  advised  Schmidt  to 
call  public  safety  first  before  she 
entered  a  building  that  had  been 
“mysteriously”  opened. 


Jan.  17 

The  front  spoiler  was  reported 
removed  from  a  parked  car  owned  by 
Daniel  Barbosa.  The  value  was 
estimated  at  $130. 
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Trackers  set  the  pace 

The  Chaps  came  in  second  place  at  the  Chicagoland  Invitational  held  at  CD  Feb. 

8. 

Competition  included  Northwestern,  Loyola,  North  Central,  I.B.C.,  Chicago. 
State,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  Wheaton,  Oakton  and  Concordia. 

TRACK  TEAM  CAPTAIN  Tony  Wilson  won  first  place  in  the  55-meter  hurdles 
with  a  time  of  7:46,  a  time  which  also  qualified  him  for  nationals.  Mark  Willman 
place  fifth  in  the  event  with  8:15. 

Tracy  Robinson  took  first  place  honors  in  the  long  jump  with  a  23  foot  11  inrh 
leap.  Bryant  Noel  came  in  third  at  23  feet  2  inches,  and  Walter  Mims  came  in 
seventh  with  21  feet  10Vi  inches. 

Triple  jump  action  was  dominated  by  Mims  as  he  took  first  with  48  feet, 
followed  by  Marlin  Banks  in  third  with  45  feet  2  inches,  and  Zon  Thompson,  fifth 
with  a  42  foot  7  inch  attempt. 

IN  HIGH  JUMP  action,  Tom  Stitt  took  the  honors  with  a  6  foot  10  inch  leap, 
followed  by  Thompson  in  second  place  with  a  jump  of  6  feet  8  inches. 

In  the  shot  put  event,  Scott  Scakowski  placed  third  with  a  43  foot  7‘/a  inch  toss 
and  the  men  snatched  second  in  the  distance  medley  with  a  time  of  10:35. 

THE  WOMEN  ENGAGED  in  their  first  meet  on  the  8th,  and  didn’t  fare  quite  as 
well  as  the  men  in  the  teams  first  outing. 

While  not  achieving  any  firsts  for  the  team,  Lisa  Simmons  finished  fifth  in  the 
400-meter-race,  placed  in  both  the  55-meter  dash  and  the  55-meter  hurdles. 

High  points  of  the  meet  included  the  6  foot  10  inch  leap  by  Stitts  and  the  48 
foot  triple  jump  by  Mims,  both  of  which  broke  state  records. 

Two  school  records  also  broken  by  Wilson  in  the  high  hurdles  with  7.46  time, 
and  Tracy  Robinson  in  the  long  jump  with  23  foot  10  inches. 


JIM  DONOVAN  at  118  lbs,  grappling  during  Feb.  2  meet  at  CD. 

Wrestlers  to  state  tourney 

The  wrestlers  travel  to  Waubonsee  Feb.  16  for  the  Region  IV  State 
Championship. 

In  action  at  CD  Feb.  2,  DuPage  lost  three  matches  and  won  one  in  the  team 
invitational. 

The  first  match  against  Ellsworth,  Iowa,  resulted  in  a  34-22  Chap  loss. 

Second-round  action  saw  the  grapplers  downed  by  Lincoln  42-11,  and  in  the  third 
match,  the  Chaps  lost  to  the  Illinois  State  JV  34-18. 

The  bright  spot  of  the  meet  came  as  the  Chaps  defeated  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
24-16. 

Dual  meets  so  far  this  year  show  a  record  of  12  wins,  14  losses. 

According  to  Coach  A1  Kaltofen,  "The  small  number  of  CD  players  this  season, 
coupled  with  injuries,  have  severly  hampered  the  team’s  playing  ability  because 
schools  with  higher  numbers  of  players  are  able  to  rack  up  more  points.” 

Although  scores  are  not  as  high  as  the  team  would  like,  the  grapplers  are  still  in 
the  fight  and  looking  forward  to  the  March  Nationals,  which  the  team  will  host. 

Quality  Legal  Representation 
for  Twenty-five  Years 

Howard  Pomper  &  Associates  •  Personal  Injury 
Affordable  Legal  Services  are  •  Worker's  Compensation 
just  a  phone  call  away.  •  Free  Consultation 

!  Full  Service  People's  Law  Firm 

Call  Howard  Pomper 

22  West  Monroe  St.,  Suite  1800 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 


COURIER  photo  by  Pat  Timmers 


TOM  STITT,  WHO  won  first  in  the  high  jump  with  a  6  foot  10  inch  leap  at 
the  Feb.  8  Invitational  at  CD. 
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Lady  Chaps  drop  a  notch  Barn  burners.  .  . 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

The  women’s  basketball  team  will 
play  the  undefeated  N4C  leaders, 
Moraine  Valley,  Saturday,  Feb.  16  at  5 
p.m.  in  the  main  arena  of  the  PE-CRC. 

With  one  of  their  star  players,  Nikki 
Dallas,  limping  from  a  sprained  ankle 
and  unable  to  play  for  the  majority  of 
the  game,  the  lady  Chaps  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Joliet  Wolves  Feb.  9y  49-46,  ending 
their  six  game  winning  streak  dropping 
them  to  third  place  in  the  N4C  stand¬ 
ings. 

THE  GIRLS  SEEMED  somber  as 
they  walked  onto  the  court  and  during 
the  first  10  minutes  of  the  game  they 
couldn’t  seem  to  pull  things  together  as 
they  fell  12  points  behind. 

“We’re  weak  in  a  few  places,”  said 
Julie  Brown,  team  co-captain  and  high 
scorer  of  the  game  with  12  points.  “One 
thing  that  we  need  to  improve  on  is  our 
teamwork,  and  too,  it  hurt  us  because 
Dallas  wasn’t  playing.  She’s  sort  of  the 
spark  of  our  team.” 

But,  Dallas’  absence  wasn’t  the  only 
thing  the  girls  had  to  worry  about  as 


Penny  Costenero  of  Joliet  controlled  the 
court,  scoring  a  total  of  18  points. 

WITH  FOUR  MINUTES  left  in  the 
first  half,  Kathy  Haurt  of  Joliet  was  hit 
in  the  back  of  the  head  by  a  wild  pass 
thrown  by  one  of  her  teammates.  That 
seemed  to  be  a  turning  point  for  the 
Chaps.  The  last  basket  of  the  half  was 
scored  by  Tami  Stein  at  the  buzzer. 

The  girls  came  back  onto  the  court 
for  the  second  half  of  play  trailing  the 
Wolves  by  only  two  points.  But  that 
was  the  closest  the  women  came  during 
the  remainder  of  the  hard-fought  con¬ 
test. 

The  highlight  of  the  second  half  came 
when  Anita  Terlecky  stole  the  ball  and 
came  bounding  down  the  court  for  a 
layup,  but  the  officials  called  a 
traveling  penalty  and  the  basket  was  no 
good. 

“I’m  disappointed  about  losing,” 
said  Stein,  “and  we’re  playing  the 
number  one  team  next  Saturday.  I  only 
hope  we  can  get  more  people  here. 
We’re  going  to  need  a  lot  of  support." 


Photo  by  Kelley  Laughlin,  Jr. 
JULIE  BROWN  (13)  is  about  to  connect  on  two-pointer  in  Feb.  2  loss  to 
Triton.  Brown  was  high  scorer  in  contest  against  Joliet  Wolves  week  later, 
pumping  in  12  points. 


Continued  from  page  16 

West  Chicago  graduate  into  the  game. 

Martin  responded  by  hustling  up  and 
down  the  court  and  playing  tough 
defense.  He  forced  a  turnover  and 
pulled  down  a  few  rebounds  before  his 
moment  of  glory  arrived. 

With  the  score  knotted  at  59, 
Thomas  Melvin  was  at  the  charity 
stripe.  Melvin  missed  the  shot  but 
Martin  hauled  down  the  rebound  and 
made  the  bucket  to  give  CD  the  lead. 

The  next  time  down  the  floor,  Martin 
had  the  ball  on  the  baseline  and  made 
his  second  straight  field  goal  to  put 
CD  in  command 

Unfortunately,  Rock  Valley  clawed 
back  to  tie  the  score  at  69  with  under 
aminute  remaining 

Carter  took  the  ball  down  the  right 
side,  drove  the  baseline,  and  laid  the 
ball  up  with  his  left  hand  off  the  glass 
to  score  the  winning  basket. 

CARTER  WAS  SECOND  on  the 
team  with  14  points.  Will  Roundtree  led 
the  winners  with  16. 

Carter  also  netted  a  free  throw  with 
eight  seconds  left  to  put  the  game  out 
of  reach. 

Marty  Voiles  drove  the  length  of  the 
court  uncontested  for  the  last  shot  at 
the  buzzer  to  make  it  a  one-point 
victory  for  DuPage. 

Less  than  six  minutes  into  the 
contest,  CD  fell  behind  by  11  and  had 
to  play  catchup  the  entire  game.  The 
Chaps  fought  back  to  narrow  the  gap  to 
29-26  but  the  Trojans  rattled  10 


straight  points  and  led  at  halftime 
45-35. 

In  the  last  meeting  between  these 
two  clubs,  Rock  Valley  had  a  39-33  edge 
at  the  intermission,  but  CD  went  on  to 
win  that  battle  79-68. 

JIM  FRANCIS  WAS  a  menace  to 
the  Chaps  in  the  first  half,  scoring  12 
points,  most  of  them  coming  in  the 
paint. 

Francis  also  found  himself  in  foul 
trouble  in  the  second  20  minutes  and 
had  to  sit  down,  enabling  DuPage  to 
control  the  boards  and  get  back  into  the 
game. 

Rock  Valley  was  led  by  Randy 
Henning,  who  tallied  18  points. 

Last  Saturday,  CD  hosted  Joliet  and 
had  little  trouble  disposing  of  the 
Wolves  97-59. 

Carter  was  the  big  man  for  DuPage, 
racking  up  22  points,  14  of  which  were 
in  the  first  half,  including  a  shot  at  the 
gun. 

The  Chaparrals  host  Moraine  Valley 
Saturday  night  at  7:30.  The  last  time 
these  combatants  met,  the  contest  was 
nothing  short  of  a  slugfest. 

In  the  game  to  determine  the 
conference  champions,  DuPage  will 
take  on  Harper  next  Tuesday  evening 
in  the  PE  building.  That  matchup  will 
also  start  at  7:30. 

Harper  has  been  the  only  N4C  foe  to 
beat  the  Chaps.  CD  is  looking  to 
avenge  that  earlier  loss  and  claim  its 
third  consecutive  N4C  title. 


Swimmers  move  to  nationals; 
diving  unit  looks  strongest 

CD  swimmers  are  getting  ready  for  the  Region  IV  state  nationals  at  Lincoln 
Feb.  22  and  23.  All  junior  colleges  in  the  state  will  be  represented  as  they  attempt 
to  take  the  honors  this  year. 

The  women  are  planning  to  win  the  competition  for  the  second  year  in  a  row;  the 
men,  meanwhile,  face  stiff  competition  from  Harper  and  Lincoln  although  the 
team’s  balance  and  depth  may  give  them  an  edge. 

The  diving  team  is  looking  exceptionally  strong  with  four  divers  qualifying  for 
the  one-and  three-meter  diving  events. 

Paul  Stabrowski  is  the  one  to  watch;  his  talent  on  the  boards  seems  likely  to  win 
him  a  top  spot  as  one  of  the  nation's  best  divers. 

On  the  women  s  side,  Kathy  Faivre,  Marie  Bungie  and  Lisa  Green  are  qualified 
for  the  one-and  three-meter  dives,  perhaps  the  first  time  CD  has  this  many 
qualified  divers  in  either  the  men’s  or  women’s  team  at  one  time. 

The  meet  in  Lincoln  is  the  last  before  the  Miami  nationals  in  March. 


Toe-tapping  fitness  plan 


By  LOIS  MICHEL 

It  could  be  an  amateur  dance  contest.  As  the  music  blares,  “I’ve  got  to  keep  on 
moving,  figures  in  a  hodge-podge  of  colors,  stripes,  and  shorts  jump,  hop,  skip  and 
run  in  time  to  a  voice  commanding  “hop-scotch,  clap,  skip,  strut-kick,  rock.” 

Some  students  at  CD  have  discovered  that  mixing  aerobic  exercise  with 
toe-tapping  music  and  dance  patterns  give  them  a  pleasurable  way  to  get  in 
shape,  called  aerobic  dance. 

The  one-hour  credit  class  is  frequented  mostly  by  women  who  want  fitter  forms, 
but  recently  in  the  course’s  five-year  history,  more  men  have  been  enrolling, 
according  to  June  Grahn,  developer  of  CD’s  aerobic  dance  program. 

The  goal  of  aerobic  dance  or  any  type  of  aerobics  —  “a  vigorous  activity  which 
causes  the  heart  to  increase  its  rate  and  the  body’s  demand  for  oxygen  —  is 
strengthening  the  heart  and  lungs  so  oxygen  can  be  delivered  more  efficiently  on 
demand  to  the  body,”  Grahn  said.  The  outcome  is  that  “you’re  saving  your  heart  a 
little  bit.”  Muscle  toning  is  a  secondary  effect,  she  stated. 

The  beginning  workout,  which  uses  Jackie  Sorensen  tapes,  interspersed  with 
instructor-made  routines,  is  designed  to  raise  the  pulse  rate  for  an  increasingly 
longer  time  period,  according  to  the  program's  developer.  The  “dancers”  aim  to 
increase  their  pulse  rate  to  its  “target  zone,”  a  rate  which  will  cause  maximum 
increase  in  cardio-vascular  fitness.  The  target  zone  is  determined  by  the  formula, 
220  minus  a  person’s  age  equals  a  number.  80  percent  and  60  percent  of  the 
number  equal  the  maximum  and  minimum  ranges  of  the  zone. 

An  ordinary  class  at  CD  begins  with  a  five-minute  stretching  warm-up.  Next 
follows  the  aerobic  period,  ranging  from  15  to  40  minutes  of  increasingly  strenuous 
“dancing,”  during  which  participants  periodically  check  their  pulse  to  see  if  they 
have  reached  their  target  zone.  Grahn  stresses,  in  the  beginning  to  increase  the 
rate  just  10  beats  over  the  minimum  end  of  the  zone,  or  “it  could  be  hazardous.” 
Following  is  cool-down  period,  consisting  of  walking.  This  continues  until  the  pulse 
rate  has  dropped  below  100  beats-per-second.  Finally,  the  class  ends  with 
stretching. 

Though  Grahn  emphasizes  that  two  sessions  a  week  aren’t  enough  and  urges 
classes  to  do  “something”  over  the  weekend,  by  the  end  of  11  weeks,  she  says, most 
people  have  noticed  the  pulse  rate  taken  when  they  are  at  rest  or  “resting  pulse 
rate”  is  decreased  by  about  five  beats. 

“That  doesn’t  sound  like  a  lot,  but  if  you  multiply  five  beats-per-minute  times  all 


the  minutes  in  the  day,  you’ll  see  that  your  heart  is  working  more  efficiently,”  the 
aerobics  instructor  said. 

Does  an  interested  person  need  a  dance  background  to  comfortably  participate? 

“Not  at  all,”  Grahn  said.  Sometimes  the  women  get  all  frustrated,  upset  and 
caught  up  in  which  foot  goes  out  and  when  to  clap  and  hop,  but  she  tells  them,  “if 
you’re  really  having  problems;  forget  it.  What  we  want  you  to  do  is  get  your  pulse 
rate  into  your  target  zone.” 

Both  Mrs.  Grahn  and  Donna  Oleson,  who  also  teaches  the  classes,  have  a 
background  in  exercise  physiology,  kinesiology  —  muscle  action,  CPR  and  first 
aid,  which  the  program’s  originator  feels  is  extremely  important.  Many  aerobic 
instructors  don’t  have  this  scientific  background,  she  believes. 

Also  essential  are  sturdy  rubber-soled  shoes,  not  including  traditional  canvas 
ones,  the  instructor  said,  comfortably-cool  clothes  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
dance  “lightly  and  not  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  She  follows  precautionary  guidelines 
from  Dr.  Kenneth  Cooper,  an  aerobic  exercise  authority,  and  screens  classes  for 
heart  and  lung  problems.  She  recommends  a  .physical  exam  for  anyone  involved, 
who  is  over  30.  The  only  risk  is  a  sprained  ankle,  Grahn  added. 

How  does  a  student  know  how  to  register  when  she  sees  aerobic  dance, 
dancercize  and  slimnastics  listed  in  the  “Quarterly?” 

The  women’s  athletic  director  says  all  three  are  done  to  music.  Dancercize  and 
aerobic  dance  are  similar  in  emphasizing  an  increase  in  pulse  rate,  but  dancercize 
has  milder  dance  steps  and  less  skipping  and  hopping  than  aerobic  dance.  Aerobics 
II  begins  with  30  minutes  in  the  target  zone.  Dances  are  more  varied  and  students 
create  their  own  dances  which  are  used  in  Aerobics  I.  Slimnastics,  which  Mrs. 
Grahn  has  taught  for  the  17  years  she’s  been  at  CD,  is  a  calisthenics  class,  not 
stressing  aerobics.  The  program,  which  uses  the  “Jane  Fonda  Workout,”  is 
designed  to  expose  participants  to  different  types  of  and  benefits  of  exercise  so 
they  can  make  up  an  individually-tailored  exercise  program. 

The  aerobic  program  recently  expanded  to  include  water  slimnastics,  which  is 
also  done  to  music,  in  the  pool.  The  class’  accent  is  on  exercises  for  different  parts 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  aerobic  activity. 

“Water  slimnastics  is  excellent,”  Grahn  said. 

She  is  also  thinking  of  developing  a  challenging  one-hour  aerobic  class,  followed 
by  a  one-hour  water  slimnastics  class,  meeting  bi-weekly. 

Why  does  she  choose  to  teach  aerobic  dance?  Said  Grahn,  she  originated  the 
class  and,  “It’s  fun.” 
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Rugged 

By  GREG  HUBER 

CD’s  hockey  team  will  play  two 
games  against  the  Lake  Forest  JV 
squad  today  and  Saturday  at  Lake 
Forest  in  the  regular  season’s  last  home 
game  before  they  go  on  the  road  to 
finish  up  the  year. 

In  action  Feb.  10,  CD  blasted  the 
Niles  Rangers  12-3,  boosting  its  record 
to  14-3. 

THE  CHAPS  DOMINATED  first 
period  action  with  four  goals,  three  of 
which  occurred  in  the  span  of  a  minute 
and  a  half. 

Scott  LePenske  put  in  the  first  goal, 
followed  by  Harry  Kohl,  Jeff  Schettek 
and  Marty  Miller. 

Second  period  action  showed  the 
Chaps  still  going  strong  at  the  start 
with  Mike  Waldron  leading  off  the 
scoring  after  only  eight  seconds  into  the 
period.  LePenske  put  the  next  goal  in, 
followed  by  Waldrom  and  then  Kris 
Krtznjek. 

FINALLY  THE  TIME  came  when 


icemen  blast  Rangers 
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JIM  ALLEN  KEEPS  pressure  on  goalie  during  Feb.  6  1 4-3  mark  for  current  campaign. 

Chaps’  12-3  victory  over  Niles  Rangers  Feb.  9.  CD  has 


the  Rangers  were  able  to  score,  with 
less  than  seven  minutes  remaining  in 
period.  Miller  came  back  to  score  one 
more  for  the  Chaps,  before  the  Rangers 
managed  to  put  in  one  more  goal,  their 
last  of  the  evening,  with  just  29  seconds 
remaining. 

In  third-period  action,  Miller,  Kohl 
and  LePenske  scored  for  the  Chaps  as 
the  Rangers  ran  out  of  steam. 

Kohl  raised  his  total  point  score  to 
54,  with  two  goals  and  four  assists  in 
Sunday’s  game.  Miller  had  three  goals 
and  three  assists  for  the  contest,  giving 


him  a  total  of  50  points  for  the  season. 

LEPENSKE  DID  WELL  with  three 
goals  and  one  assist,  considering  the 
fact  that  he  is  playing  defense. 

Watching  the  game  was  Jeff  Peni, 
who  suffered  a  cut  in  practice  that 
required  33  stitches. 

Perri  said  he’s  ready  for  action  and 
will  be  able  to  play  in  this  weekend’s 
game  against  Lake  Forest. 

THE  GAME  SCHEDULED  for  Feb. 


9  with  University  of  Chicago  at  Circle 
Campus  was  cancelled  at  the  last 
minute  by  the  oppositions  coach. 

The  change  must  have  been  on  short 
notice  because  three  Circle  Campus 
players  showed  up  about  10  minutes 
before  the  game,  asking  where  the 
locker  room  was.  Nice  forfeit,  U  of  I. 

Friday’s  game  was  a  different  story 
as  the  Chaps’  winning  streak  was 
temporarily  disrupted  by  a  tie-breaking 


goal  that  went  astray,  and  a  last-second 
Lake  Forest  goal.  The  Chaps  lost  the 
game  7-5. 

Feb.  7  marked  another  Chap  victory 
as  CD  downed  the  Chicago  Cougars 
10-7.  Miller  was  the  lead  scorer  with 
four  goals,  Schettek  had  two  goals  and 
two  assists.  Kohl  had  one  goal,  four 
assists,  and  John  Niestrom  was 
credited  with  four  assists. 
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ZEKE  SLEDD  (14)  connects  on  jump  shot  in  CD’s  97-59  victory  over 
Joliet  Feb.  9. 


Chaps  win  bam  burner  72-71 

Nevertheless,  Martin  ignited  the 
spark  DuPage  needed  to  come  from 


By  DAVE  TULEY 

Ed  Martin  was  the  last  player  to  get 
his  post-game  meal  at  Bonanza,  but  he 
was  foremost  in  the  minds  of  his 
teammates  after  the  Chaps’  thrilling 
72-71  win  over  Rock  Valley  Tuesday 
night. 

Does  Martin  think  he’s  a  hero? 

"No  way,”  he  said.  “Get  out  of 
here.” 


behind  to  defeat  the  Trojans. 

MARTIN  CAME  INTO  the  contest 
midway  through  the  second  half 
because  three  starters  were  in  foul 
trouble.  Jeff  Carter,  Woodrow  Eiland 
and  Walter  Glass  all  had  four  fouls 
when  Coach  Don  Klaas  summoned  the 
Please  turn  to  page  15 


It’s  February,  and  although  winter  is  supposedly  drawing  to  a  close,  this  is  the 


time  when  cabin  fever  seems  to  hit  the  hardest. 

With  below-zero  weekends  and  short  days,  one  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to 
merely  keep  going. 

Then  along  comes  one  of  those  rare,  beautiful,  brisk  winter  days  like  last 
Sunday. 

After  the  fresh  snow  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  balmy,  almost  30-degree 
temperatures,  it  was  time  to  go  out  for  a  little  cross-country  skiing. 

The  sun  hidden  behind  clouds  and  the  snow  fresh  and  pure  made  it  the  perfect 
day  to  explore  the  countryside. 

A  great  remedy  for  cabin  fever,  this  type  of  skiing  has  been  around  since 
prehistoric  times,  with  primitive  skiis  found  in  drawings  in  the  arctic  circle  dating 
back  to  about  2,000  B.C. 

For  warriors  who  used  skiis  in  winter  fighting,  or  townsfolk  just  trying  to  get 
around  in  the  winter,  cross-country  skiing  was  perhaps  man’s  first  transportation, 
and  is  stall  quite  popular  today. 

One  is  able  to  cover  large  expanses  of  ground  quickly,  without  the  dubious 
benefits  of  a  motor,  noise,  polution  and  traffic  signs. 

While  the  faster-paced  downhill  skiing  allows  little  time  for  peaceful 
contemplation,  cross  country  lets  a  person  travel  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  one  wishes, 
with  an  unknown  amount  of  new  terrain  to  cover. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  worst  problems  associated  with  this  sport  is  having  one’s 
thought  train  broken  up  by  some  maniac  blasting  by  on  a  snowmobile. 

Not  an  expensive  sport,  with  basic  costs  for  equipment  running  anywhere  from 
$80  to  $250,  and  clothing  and  accessories  costing  extra,  by  purchasing  good 
equipment,  one  can  enjoy  many  seasons  of  fun  at  little  cost.  Furthermore,  storage 
of  these  items  is  a  minimal  problem. 

Cross-country  is  not  complicated,  either,  requiring  only  skiis,  boots  and  poles, 
plus  a  couple  of  layers  of  lightweight,  windproof  clothing. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  exertion  required,  as  well  as  the  temperature,  one  can  dress 
relatively  light  for  this  sport. 

Depending  on  the  length  of  the  trek,  a  backpack  with  some  munchies,  a  couple  ot 
bottles  of  wine,  some  matches  and  other  goodies  may  be  brought  along  for  the 
enthusiast’s  enjoyment. 

For  those  wishing  to  give  the  sport  a  try  without  making  a  major  investment, 

student  activities  at  CD  rents  equipment  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

*  *  * 

Hockey  noted:  Pat  Fails  seems  to  be  taking  a  lot  more  flack  on  the  ice  than  he 
needs.  The  opposing  teams  had  better  remember  that  he’s  one  scappy  dude. 

To  Curtis  Fritz,  who  cracked  his  hand  in  the  Mesabi  contest  —  Are  you  going  to 
get  a  good  hard  cast  for  the  national  tournament? 
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ookstore  boss  explains  deficit 


By  DAVID  HAMILTON 

"I  am  not  happy  with  the  bookstore’s  $89,900  loss 
(or  fiscal  year  1984,  but  I  am  fairly  satisfied  with  the 
xplanation  of  why  the  deficit  was  incurred,”  said 
[iarold  McAninch,  CD  president. 

McAninch  was  referring  to  a  report  submitted  Feb. 
to  college  administrators  by  Ernest  Gibson, 
jirector  of  auxiliary  enterprises. 

IN  HIS  REPORT,  Gibson  reiterated  his  stand  that 
he  bookstore’s  financial  operations  plunged  into  the 
red"  because  of  “higher  facility  charges  to  pay  for 
jokstore  construction;  reduced  enrollment;  and  the 
lability  to  keep  track  of  obsolete  inventory.” 

]  Obsolete  inventory  —  books  no  longer  useful  as 
fexts  —  had  to  be  sold  to  wholesalers  at  a  substantial 
pss  because  too  much  time  had  elapsed  for  the  books 
i  be  sold  back. to  the  publishers  for  a  full  refund. 
“Unfortunately,  we  did  not  thoroughly  document 
nth  the  titles  and  numbers  of  books  which  we  decided 
remove  from  inventory  and  sell  to  book 
Wholesalers,”  Gibson  stated.  “We  had  never  done  so 
i  he  past,  and  we  never  had  a  problem.  Furthermore, 
l<  did  not  have  the  volume  of  returns  we  experienced 
i  FY84.” 

Gibson  blamed  the  wholesalers  for  the  “unusually 
rge  number”  of  edition  changes  that  forced  the  book- 


Owens:  'We  have  no 
definite  answers' 

store  to  sell  books. 

“AN  EDITION  THAT  once  went  unchanged  for 
five  or  six  years  is  now  replaced  every  two  or  three 
years,”  Gibson  claimed.  “This  not  only  disrupts  the 
buying  and  selling  of  used  books,  but  increases  the  * 
profitability  to  publishers  from  the  sale  of  new 
books.” 

Also  in  his  report,  Gibson  explained  why  the  college 
deals  with  book  wholesalers  rather  than  with 
publishers. 

“Sometime  after  a  new  edition  is  published,  p 
wholesalers  begin  to  accumulate  used  books.  The 
wholesalers  then  sell  them  to  colleges  that  wish  to 
make  used  books  available  to  their  students,”  Gibson 
said.  "CD’s  policy  is  to  carry  about  20  percent  used 
books  for  each  title,  yet  our  risk  is  that  the  publisher 
will  then  announce  a  newer  edition  to  the  same  book 
and  will  not  give  us  credit  for  the  used  books  we 
bought.” 
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Older  students  boost 


declining  enrollment 


By  APRIL  GRONOWSKI 

Older  students  and  part-timers  may 
be  just  the  right  antidote  for  the  ailing 
traditional  enrollment  at  many  colleges, 
and  a  national  commission  has 
proposed  U.S.  funds  for  adults  as  a 
remedy. 

Increases  in  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties,  institutional  grants,  financial  aid 
and  informational  services  for  adults 
were  among  the  proposals  included  in  a 
December  report  issued  by  a  40-member 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  and 
the  Adult  Learner  sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Experiential  Learning. 

Calling  on  educators  to  “focus 
national  attention  on  adult  learning  as 
a  major  resource  in  solving  the  nation’s 
economic  and  social  dilemmas,”  the 
report  states  that  “the  ongoing  pursuit 
of  learning  by  adults  is  no  longer  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity,”  according  to  a 
recent  article  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education. 

MORRIS  L.  KEETON,  chairman  of 
the  commission  and  president  of  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Experiential  Learning,  was  cited  as 
saying  the  recent  increase  in  non-tradi- 
tional  enrollment  at  many  institutions 
had  prompted  some  new  efforts  by 
colleges  to  better  serve  adults. 

“We  hope  educators  are  realizing 
that  the  work  force  needs  to  be 
re-educated  periodically  and  are  not 
merely  adjusting  to  economic  and 
enrollment  needs,”  Keeton  opined. 

Part-time  and  non-traditional  stu¬ 
dents  will  make  up  the  fastest-growing 
segment  of  the  undergraduate  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  next  10  years,  and  Scott  E. 
Miller,  a  senior  research  associate  for 
American  Council  of  Education,  said 
that  these  students,  including  women 
25  and  over,  single  parents  and 
unemployed  workers,  were  largely 
neglected  by  existing  federal  aid 
programs,  according  to  the  Chronicle. 

Nationally,  the  number  of  part-timers 
grew  more  than  52  percent  between 


1973  and  1983.  In  the  same  period, 
full-time  students  increased  by  only  17 
percent,  the  National  Center  for 
Education  statistics  reported  in  the 
Chronicle,  and  part-timers  accounted 
for  42  percent  of  the  total  student 
enrollment. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  local 
four-year  colleges  have  looked  to 
College  of  DuPage  as  a  resource  for 
information  on  adult  education  because 
of  its  18-year  history  as  a  community 
college,  college  officials  note. 

“THE  FOUR-YEAR  colleges  are  the 
ones  who  really  need  to  recruit  because 
high  school  graduates  are  dropping  off 
drastically  now.  They've  seen  what  CD 
has  done  and  how  successful  we’ve  been 
with  adult  students,”  said  James 
Williams,  director  of  admissions. 

“We  are  here  to  serve  the  community 
and  that  means  everyone  age  18  on 
up,”  Williams  continued,  “and  we've 
been  doing  this  all  along.  We  keep 
adding  things  and  doing  more  to 
communicate  with  our  public.” 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  CD's  cur¬ 
rent  enrollment  is  over  age  21,  and  its 
relatively  low  enrollment  drops  over  the 
last  few  years  (between  one  and  three 
percent)  may  be  due  in  part  to  CD’s 
emphasis  on  reaching  the  community 
and  its  accommodation  of  adult  learners 
through  services  and  programs,  college 
administrators  suggested. 

Services  of  interest  to  adults  include 
advising  and  counseling  at  five 
off-campus  locations,  career  planning 
and  college  level  examination  programs 
and  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
office  that  helps  find  part-  or  full-time 
employment  for  students  and  gradu¬ 
ates.  Financial  aid  assistance  and 
child-care  facilities  are  also  available. 

IN  ADDITION,  CD  committees  and 
staff  interact  to  bolster  enrollment.  A 
marketing  committee  deals  with  finding 
the  best  ways  to  serve  the  community 
and  publicize  CD’s  programs,  facilities 
and  activities,  Williams  stated. 
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F|-AGS  RECENTLY  RIPPED  off  by  thieves  in  SRC  courtyard  are  replaced 
pV  maintenance  crew  members  Joel  Javier  (left)  and  Mike  Brown,  who 
pad/es  ladder  tor  Fernando  Hernandez.  Public  safety  has  no  clues  on 
pfazen  pilferage. 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


ADN  program 

Applicants  for  the  associate  degree 
nursing  program  to  begin  in  fall,  1985, 
are  now  being  processed. 

Members  of  the  1984  graduating 
class  had  a  94.4  percent  pass  rate  on 
their  state  board  exams  with  a  mean 
score  of  2064.4,  compared  with  the 
national  ADN  90  percent  pass  rate  with 
a  mean  score  of  1988.7. 

The  graduates  are  working  in  home 
health  care,  nursing  homes  and  offices. 

Further  information  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  leading  to  licensure  as  a 
registered  nurse  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2158. 

Cadets  needed 

The  St.  Charles  Police  Department 
cadet  program  is  accepting  applicants 
until  Feb.  28. 

To  be  considered,  individuals  must  be 
aged  16  to  19,  be  in  good  physical 
condition,  have  “high  moral  character” 
and  be  currently  enrolled  in  school  with 
a  2.0  GPA. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
377-4435. 

Data  processing  seminar 

A  program  on  data  processing  titled 
“An  Overview  of  Structured  Tech¬ 
niques”  has  been  scheduled  by  CD’s 
Business  and  Professional  Institute 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Saturday,  Feb. 
23,  in  SRC  1030. 

The  fee  is  $95. 

The  seminar  for  programmers,  anal¬ 
ysts,  data  processing  managers  and 
end-user  personnel  will  be  led  by 
Robert  Everett,  project  manager  of 
manufacturing  systems  in  a  Chicago- 
based  Fortune  500  company,  and  Sheila 


Smith,  project  manager  in  a  consulting 
and  software  development  firm  that 
specializes  in  data  based-related  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Management  development 

A  management  development  certifi¬ 
cate  program  for  persons  in  the  work 
world  who  are  seeking  increased 
opportunity  for  career  advancement 
and  job  satisfaction  will  be  offered  by 
the  college  beginning  Feb.  25. 

Six-five  week,  three-hour  courses  are 
involved,  each  costing  $125,  including 
the  text. 

Scheduled  are  Writing  For  Manager¬ 
ial  Success  (code  2910-473-51),  Mon¬ 
days,  Feb.  25  to  March  25,  6:30  to  9:30 
p.m.  in  K127 ;  and  Computer  Basics  for 
Managers  (code  2125-001-51),  Wednes¬ 
days,  Feb.  27  to  March  27,  6:30  to  9:30 
p.m.,  K127. 

Also,  Leadership  Skills  for  Executives 
(code  2910-106-62),  Wednesdays,  Feb. 
27  to  March  27,  6:30  to  9:30  p.m., 
K131;  Manager’s  Guide  to  Human 
Behavior  (code  2908-304-51),  Saturdays, 
March  2  to  30,  9  a.m.  to  noon,  in  IC 
2009;  Memory  Skills  for  Managers 
(code  2910-627-51),  Saturdays,  March  2 
to  30,  9  a.m.  to  noon,  IC  2007;  and 
First  Line  Management  (code  2910-105- 
52),  Tuesdays,  March  5  to  April  2,  6:30 
to  9:30  p.m.,  K163. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. 

Darling,  Gulezian  perform 

David  Darling,  -the  former  featured 
cellist  with  the  Paul  Winter  Consort, 
and  Michael  Gulezian,  acoustic  folk 
guitarist,  will  appear  in  concert  at  8 
p.m.  Friday,  March  1,  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building  M. 


Tickets  cost  $5  and  are  available  at 
the  student  activities  box  office. 

Returning  to  school 

“Women  Returning  to  School  — 
What  It's  Like,”  will  be  discussed  by 
Claudia  Voisard,  coordinator  of  the 
college’s  Focus  on  Women  program,  an 
instructor,  a  counselor  and  a  re-entry 
student  at  1  p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  26,  in 
Room  102  of  the  Davea  Center,  301  N. 
Swift  Road,  as  part  of  the  program’s 
New  Life  Information  Series. 


Champs  meet 

The  SCOTI  high  school  forensics 
tournament  of  champions  will  be  held 
here  today  and  Saturday,  Feb.  23 
throughout  the  Instructional  Center. 

About  100  high  school  forensics 
coaches  and  500  students  from  schools 
statewide  will  take  part  in  the  session. 
The  students  were  first-place  winners 
last  year  in  such  categories  as  humor, 
duet  acting,  prose  reading,  dramatic 
interpretation  and  original  comedy. 


Speech  team  places 
first  in  tournament 

CD’s  forensics  team  took  first  place  in  the  junior  college  division  of  the 
Illinois  state  speech  tournament  Feb  9,  earning  twice  as  many  points  as  the 
runner-up  school. 

DuPage  captured  fourth  in  the  state  among  all  colleges  and  universities. 

Two  reader’s  theaters  —  “Suffer  the  Little  Children,”  compiled  and  directed 
by  Jodie  Briggs  and  Joyce  Holte;  and  “Going  Around  in  Academic  Circles,” 
directed  by  Nick  Kurasz,  finished  second  in  the  JC  and  open  categories. 

Individuals  placing  were  Lisa  Burnell,  sixth  in  JC  oral  interpretation;  Greg 
Finlayson,  third  in  JC  duet  interpretation;  Dave  Ruzevich,  third  in  JC  duet 
acting  and  JC  poetry  and  fourth  in  JC  dramatic  interpretation;  Earl  Fox,  sixth 
in  open  dramatic  interpretation  and  fourth  in  JC  prose;  and  Mary  Kay 
Keating,  fifth  in  open  duet  interpretation  and  first  in  JC  dramatic 
interpretation. 

Also,  Jacquie  Reaves,  fifth  in  open  duet  interpretation,  first  in  JC  poetry, 
fourth  in  JC  after-dinner  speaking,  second  in  oral  interpretation  and  fifth  in 
sweepstakes;  Greg  Kopp  and  John  Wehr,  fourth  in  JC  duet  interpretation; 
Joyce  Reid,  first  in  JC  prose,  oral  interpretation  and  duet  interpretation;  and 
Kathy  Kasdorf,  first  in  open  communication  analysis  and  fourth  in  JC  poetry. 

“The  most  significant  single  achievement  was  made  by  Kasdorf ’s  winning  the 
oratory  event,”  said  James  Collie,  director  of  forensics. 

“By  doing  so,  she  qualified  for  the  prestigious  interstate  oratorical  contest  to 
be  held  at  Bradley  University  in  May.  She  will  not  only  be  representing  CD  but 
the  state  of  Illinois  as  well.” 


REVIEW 


To  any, and  all  aspiring  artists,  writers, 

and  photographers. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  be  noticed! 

THE  PRAIRIE  LIGHT  REVIEW 


The  Humanities  Magazine  of  the  College  of  Du  Page 
is  looking  for  your  best  work! 

We  welcome  submissions  in 
Poetry  Essays 

Short  Story  Short  Drama 

Humor  Articles 

Black  6  White  Artwork  Black  &  White  Photography 


Submissions  for  the  Spring  edition  will  be 
eligible  for  our  annual  contest. 

First  prize  in  each  category: 
personal  AM/FM  cassette  stereo. 
Second  prize: 

gold.  Cross  pen  £  pencil  set. 

Third  pr i ze. 

silver,  Cross  pen  S  pencil  set. 

All  honorable  mentions  will  receive  a  book. 
Deadline  for  submission: 

March  15,  1985. 

For  more  information: 

Prairie  Light  Review  Office  SRC  1017, 
Humanities  Office  IC  3098j 
or  call  858-2800  ext.  2733  or  2047. 


COMPUTERS  ARE  IN  YOUR  E  U  T  U  R  E! 


GOVERNORS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCES 


IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


Beginning  fall  trimester,  1984 

•  Offers  a  balance  between  theoretical  and  applied  courses 

•  Prepares  persons  as  information  analysts,  programmers,  and  systems 
and  software  designers  for  business,  industry,  government  and 
research/technical  organizations. 

•  Affordable  cost  with  financial  assistance  available. 


Call  or  write  for  information  and  application 
Office  of  Admissions 
Attn.:  CPSC 

Governors  State  University 
University  Park,  IL  60466-3190 

(312)  534-5000,  ext.  2518  ANArwtMATivr  action  univehsiiv 


THE  PLACE  TO  FINISH  WHAT  YOU  STARTED 


1969 
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Waitress  turns  cop 

Chris  Dollar,  a  Marquette  University  of 
Milwaukee  liberal  arts  senior,  hung  his 
coat  and  crutches  on  a  hook  at  a  small 
cafe,  Real  Chili.  The  next  thing  he 
knew,  a  high  school  age  youth  grabbed 
his  coat  and  ran  toward  the  door. 

Mary  Siewart,  a  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College  student  and  waitress 
lunged  out  and  grabbed  the  teenage 
criminal  as  he  passed  the  coat  to  one  of 
his  friends.  Falling  to  the  ground, 
Siewart  hung  on  while  the  youth 
struggled  until  another  youth  kicked 
her  in  the  face.  Fortunately,  she 
sustained  only  a  black  eye  and 
abrasions. 

As  the  scene  moved  outside,  the 
number  of  juveniles  involved  grew  from 
five  or  six  to  15  or  16. 

The  police  reviewing  the  report 
suspect  the  incident  was  gang-related. 

Pound  for  pound 

A  London  schoolgirl  was  awarded 
$13,000  because  she  gained  weight.  The 
unnamed  girl  had  fallen  and  broken  her 
leg  in  a  school  gym  accident.  During 


By  NANCY  LLOYD 


her  recovery  she  gained  70  pounds. 
When  distributed,  the  $13,000  settle¬ 
ment  comes  to  nearly  $168  per  pound. 

Libraries  in  debt 

University  libraries  face  major  money 
problems,  stated  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics.  Library  costs 
have  mushroomed  30.4  percent  during 
1978-79  and  1981-83.  During  that  same 
time,  federal  funding  has  dropped  23.3 
percent  from  $25  million  to  $19  million. 

The  road  to  Rhodes 

Mark  Kasevich,  a  Dartmouth  senior 
has  received  the  nation’s  most  prestigi¬ 
ous  undergraduate'  award  —  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship.  Kasevich,  one  of 
32  recipients,  earned  the  scholarship  for 
his  work  in  physics  and  his  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  Dartmouth  swim  team. 

The  full  two-year  scholarship  at 
Oxford  University  was  founded  by  Cecil 
Rhodes,  a  British  developer,  to  give 
outstanding  American  students  the 
opportunity  to  study  at  the  famous 
English  university. 


Booze  comes  in  first 

Two  Michigan  State  researchers 
found  that  more  than  80  percent  of 
2,048  NCAA  athletes  polled  had  used 
alcohol  in  the  previous  12  months. 
Results  were  the  same  for  non-athletes. 

Marijuana  came  in  second  with  27 
percent  while  16  percent  had  used 
anti-inflammatory  drugs. 

Students  disrupt  CIA 

Brown  University  threatened  68 
students  with  suspension  after  they 
interrupted  a  CIA  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram. 

Fifteen  minutes  into  the  program,  a 
whistle  blew  and  half  the  assembly 
stood  up  and  declared  a  symbolic 
“citizen’s  arrest.”  As  a  student  read  a 
list  of  charges  against  the  agency,  the 
recruiters  left  the  room. 

The  students  face  possible  dismissal. 

Rebel  papers 

A  term  paper  submitted  by  Milan 
Nikolic,  a  student  at  Brandeis  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Yugoslavia  based  on  intellectuals 
currently  on  a  hunger  strike  protesting 
his  lack  of  legal  rights,  is  involved  in  a 
case  where  the  paper  on  English 
literature  is  being  cited  as  evidence  that 
Nikolic  intends  to  overthrow  the 
Yugoslav  constitution. 

A  lot  of  pulp 

The  University  of  Texas  is  searching 
for  fake  graduates  thanks  to  Dennis 
Gunter’s  paper  mill.  Producing  more 
than  toilet  tissue  and  napkins,  Gunter 
also  produced  2,500  bogus  diplomas 

which  he  sold  nationwide. 

When  the  FBI  shut  down  the 
operation  in  June,  1984,  they  forwarded 
a  list  of  phony  diploma  holders  to  the 
University  of  Texas.  Albert  Meerzo 
says  that  the  process  will  take  some 
time  since  the  FBI  sent  only  names  not 
addresses. 
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If  you  think 
you’re  paying 
more  than  you 
need  to  for  car 
insurance... 

QfiZClk  u/tfJi 

State  f-a/vhi 


Paul  E.  Schuwerk 

1329 N.  Main 
Wheaton,  III.  60187 


State  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company 

665-31  35  Home  Office 

Bloomington  Illinois 
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Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 


MUSICAL  WORKSHOP 

-  -  ««  -  “  " 

Join  cellist  David  Darling 
for  an  evening  of  self-expression 
Feb.  28 ,  7:30p.m. 

SRC  multipurpose  rm.  1024 A 
Bring  your  own  instruments! 


£  ******^*****  J 


IN  CONCERT 


*  Ce Hist  David  Darling 

j  Folk  guitarist  Michael  Gulezin 

*  Performing  Arts  Center 

j  (Building  M)  sponsored  in  part 
J  March  1,8  p.m.  by  the  Illinois 
$6  at  the  door  ARTS  council 


SEE  THE  MADCAPPED  MASTER 
OF  MANIPULA  TION 

MIKE  VONDRUSKA  /“»■ 
Breeze  thru  an  afternoon  of 
juggling ,  unicycling ,  fire-eating 
rola-bola,  balance  & 

March  3  SRC  rm.  1024 
tickets  available  at  the 
box  office ,  SRC  1st  floor 
tickets:  $4  adults 
.50-  kids 

Seating  is  limited. 


-a 

THURSDAYS  ALIVE 


FREE  VIDEO 

Feb.  25,  27  &  March  1 

ROCKWORLD  & 
=STIPES= 


10-2  p.m. 

Student  Lounge 

Popcorn  on  sale  Wednesdays! 


This  week's  live  entertainment 
features:  Caricature  artists  — 
John  Murawski  &  Chris 
Glenney ,  Feb.  28, 11:30- 
1  p.m.  SRC  rm.  1024 
Caricatures  cost$l  each 
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Low  attendance 
plagues  job  fair 

The  job  fair  did  prove  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  success  because  some 
studenWwere  hired  by  the  day’s  end, 


By  LOUANNE  FRIES 

Low  attendance  by  students  and 
employers  at  the  summer  job  fair  can 
possibly  be  explained  by  the  sub-zero 
temperatures  that  swept  through  the 
Chicago  area  Feb.  7,  according  to  Herb 
Rinehart,  director  of  the  career 
planning  and  placement  center. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  low 
response,  Rinehart  expressed  some 
frustration. 

“IT  WOULD  be  less  them  honest  for 
me  to  say  I  wasn't  a  shade 
disappointed  about  the  turnout,” 
Rinehart  said.  "However,  I’m  not  in  the 
least  bit  discouraged.  I’m  not  one  to 
give  up,  and  I  do  plan  to  do  it  again 
next  year.” 

A  show  of  more  than  100  employers 
and  400  students  had  been  expected  by 
Rinehart,  yet  only  about  50  percent  of 
each  group  actually  attended. 

“I’m  not  sure  yet  of  a  way  to  change 
it  to  make  it  more  of  a  success,”  he 
continued.  "Perhaps  we  can  move  the 
fair  to  the  SRC,  and  hold  it  during 
afternoon  hours.  However,  I  do  think 
this  year’s  fair  went  over  as  well  as  can 
be  expected  for  the  first  time  around.” 


and  local  employers  were  introduced  to 
several  possible  future  employee  pros¬ 
pects  —  all  at  no  cost,  Rinehart  noted. 

“A  FEW  employers  did  call  me  after 
the  fair  to  say  they  had  already  hired 
several  students,”  Rinehart  explained. 
“That  made  the  employers  happy,  the 
students  happy,  and  me  happy  knowing 
our  program  made  that  possible.” 

College  Craft’s  regional  manager 
Lenny  Light  found  the  response  of  CD 
students  to  be  “very  positive  and 
encouraging.” 

“We  met  with  several  qualified 
students,”  he  noted,  “and  had  a  great 
time  doing  so.” 

Businesses  such  as  United  Postal 
Service  and  Purolator  Courier  are 
already  scheduled  to  be  back  on  campus 
to  talk  with  students  in  the  near  future. 

“We  will  also  be  placing  further 
summer  job  listings  in  the  Job 
Opportunity  Bulletin  to  aid  our 
students,”  Rinehart  said.  “Students  are 
encouraged  to  check  current  listings  in 
the  bulletin  as  well  as  those  on  display 
outside  the  CPP  office  in  the  SRC.” 
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C/ass  to  excavate  farm 

By  JUDY  BLUDER 

An  opportunity  to  excavate  the  19th-century  Kline  farm  in  the 
unincorporated  DuPage  area  will  be  given  to  CD  students  enrolled  in  the 
Anthropology  145  course  during  spring  quarter. 

The  project,  said  Brian  Bardy,  instructor  for  the  course,  “is  going  to  be  a 
full-blown  restoration  program  designed  to  re-create,  architecturally,  anything 
that  has  been  tom  down.” 

Determining  the  location  and  structure  of  the  main  house’s  kitchen  wing  and 
the  original  foundations  of  the  1837  log  cabin  built  on  the  farm  land  are  two 
goals  for  the  class,  according  to  Bardy. 

The  instructor  said  that  unearthing  various  artifacts  from  the  original  cabin 
is  possible. 

Excavating  the  200-acre  farm,  built  in  1890  and  owned  by  the  DuPage 
County  Forest  Preserve  District,  was  the  idea  of  Nanci  Petritis,  an  avocational 
archeologist. 

“Petritis  spearheaded  the  project  and  got  it  going,”  claimed  Stafford 
Corssland,  curator  of  the  Kline  farm. 

Petritis  is  interested  in  becoming  an  amateur  archeologist  and  is  required  to 
work  on  the  project  with  Bardy  and  Charles  Ellenbaum,  an  anthropology 
instructor  at  CD,  in  order  to  attain  her  certification  in  archeology. 

Bardy  noted  that  a  re-creation  of  19th-century  farm  life  may  be  possible  after 
the  project  is  completed. 

He  holds  a  background  in  studying  pre-historic  American  Indians  and  has 
done  field  work  with  Ellenbaum  on  the  Hopewell  Indian  burial  mound. 

Since  the  instructor  is  accustomed  to  researching  the  American  Indians,  the 
Kline  project  is  a  new  experience  for  him. 

“This  will  be  my  first  time  excavating  on  a  historic  site,”  revealed  Bardy. 

According  to  Crossland,  “Ellenbaum  has  more  experience  than  anyone  and 
will  deal  with  the  most  technical  archeological  problems.” 

“The  final  outcome  of  the  project,”  stressed  Bardy,”  “is,  hopefully,  to  attain 
our  main  goal  of  discovering  the  architectural  structure  of  the  kitchen  wing.” 


presents 


SPRING  BREAK  -DAYTONA  BEACH 


Driving  Package 

Without  Transportation 
Quad  Occupancy 

Full  Package 

With  Transportation 
Six  Per  Room 

Full  Package 

With  Transportation 
Quad  Occupancy 


>M9 

>*175 

>*189 


Ft  Lauderdale  packages  also  available  SI  99.00 


March  22  -  31, 1985 


To  Sign  Up  Stop  At 
Carlos  Murphy’s 
1461  Butterfield  Road 
Downers  Grove 
Talk  to  Suzanne  1 1 
Or  For  More  Info 
Call  462-2883 


YOUR  TRIP  INCLUDES: 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  via  luxury 
highway  coaches  to  Daytona  Beach.  Florida  leaving 
Friday,  March  22,  1985.  Unlike  others,  we  use  the 
newest  style  buses  available. 

•  Seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  exciting  and  well 
known  Plaza  Hotel,  located  at  600  North  Atlantic 
Avenue  (next  door  to  the  Whitehall  Inn)  or  the  Carnival 
Inn,  located  at  930  North  Atlantic  Avenue  (only  3 
blocks  away)  in  Daytona  Beach.  These  are  deluxe 
oceanfront  hotels  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
strip.  The  hotels  have  a  great  pool  and  party  deck,  a 
bar,  coffee  shop,  gift  shop,  air  conditioning,  and  color 
TV. 

•  Pool  deck  parties  everyday,  plus  contests  and  activi¬ 
ties.  all  to  meet  people  and  have  a  great  time. 

•  Optional  excursions  available  to  Disney  World,  Epcot, 
Hawaiian  luau's.  party  boats,  and  other  attractions. 

•  An  entire  list  of  bar  and  restaurant  discounts  for  you 
„to  use  every  day  to  save  money  at  places  you  would 
'go  anyway 

•  The  services  of  full  time  travel  representatives  avail¬ 
able  daily  to  throw  parties  and  take  good  care  of  you. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 


Arrangements  by 

ECHO  TRAVEL.  INC. 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  TO  INSURE  YOU  THE  BEST  SPRING  BREAK! 

*  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Best  Hotel  -  Best  Location  Crawling  Distance  Top  of  the  Line  Pool  Deck  Parties 

Guaranteed  in  Daytona  from  Everything  Luxury  Coaches  Every  Day 

You  know  where  you  will  Don  !  lei  a  poor  location  ruin  The  lop  bars,  restaurants.  For  the  most  comfortable  The  hottest,  biggest  parties 

be  staying  on  this  trip  your  trip  -(the  Daytona  expos  and  free  concerts  party  trip  to  Florida.  In  Daytona  Beach! 

(with  other  trips??)  strip  is  23  miles  long!)  (not  a  taxi  ride  away,  - 3 - — —  - — - 

like  other  trips)  You  might  find  a  cheaper  trip. 

- - - — : - - - .  . - ■, -  but  why  risk  your  Spring  Break  cash 

Every  Spring  Break,  This  Is  Daytona’s  Biggest  Trip!  on  a  cheap  imitation!! 


It  doesn't  take  a 
genius  to  know 
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get  results. 
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WANTED 


Do  you  know  what’s  happening  in  your  town? 
Keep  informed  and  make  it  profitable.  Join  the 
No.  1  community  college  news  team. 


Sports  Reporters  & 

Photographers 

Cover  ail  the  BiG  games.  .  .  .see  the  news 
as  it  happens.  .  .  make  a  difference  in  the 
ortd  you  live  in! 


If  you  have  basic  writing  and  Wg^WtmWrsW^^ff^maf^e  jlsilhe 
person  we're  looking  for.  The  COURIER  is  searching  for  students  wi'h  that 
special  commitment  to  excellence  to  fill  positions  of  responsibility  and  im¬ 
portance  within  our  organization.  Call  858-2800,  extension  2113.  .  .  and 
get  involved! 


We  offer  one  of  the  most  liberal  commission  programs  of  any  business 
in  existence.  Can  you  sell?  Call  858-2800,  extens  on  2379  and  ask  for  Dave 
Hamilton,  Business  Manager.  Your  only  limit  to  earning  big  dollars  is  a  small 
attitude. 
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Bookstore. . . 


continued  from  page  1 

While  Gibson  stated  during  fall  quarter  that  most 
of  the  losses  were  due  to  the  obsolete  inventory,  the 
administration  admits  that  it  has  no  way  of 
determining  which  of  the  three  reasons  is  most 
responsible  for  the  $69,900  deficit. 

“WE  TRIED  TO  make  that  determination,”  said 
Howard  Owens,  director  and  controller  of  financial 
affairs.  "But  we  came  up  with  a  result  that  doesn’t 
yield  a  definite  absolute  answer.” 

Owens  also  mentioned  that  the  bookstore  has  never 
experienced  a  loss  in  previous  years.  Furthermore,  he 
added,  throughout  the  16  years  the  bookstore  has 
been  in  operation,  the  fiscal  years  of  1981,  1982  and 
1983  —  all  high  profit  years  —  when  added  to  the  loss 
of  1984,  yield  a  greater  profit  than  the  preceding  12 
years. 

Administrators  have  stated  also  that  any  future 
obsolete  inventories  that  accumulate  will  be 
“thoroughly  documented”  on  “obsolete  inventory 
forms”  kept  by  Gibson  and  John  VanLaere,  bookstore 
manager. 

“Gibson  and  VanLaere  will  be  responsible  for 
keeping  a  record  of  the  inventory  write-offs,  books 
which  have  declined  in  value,”  stated  Ken  Kolbet,  vice 
president  of  administrative  affairs.  “They  will  keep 
very  detailed  records  of  original  costs,  salvage  rates. 


book  titles,  and  so  on.  Gibson  will  be  supervising  all  of 
this.” 

When  Gibson  mentioned  that  the  enrollment  drop 
during  1984 ’s  winter  and  spring  quarters  had  a 
“negative  impact  on  the  revenue  and  profit  potential 
of  the  store,”  he  hinted  about  the  difficulties 
administrators  had  in  predicting  enrollments. 

NO  ONE  PREDICTED  the  enrollment  drop  before 
then,  Gibson  maintained. 

“I  think,  for  the  most  part,  enrollment  predictions 
are  fairly  accurate,”  McAninch  stated.  “However, 
there  are  enough  environmental  factors  that  occur 
which  affect  these  predictions,  making  them  not  as 
effective  as  we  would  like  them  to  be.” 

One  of  the  environmental  factors  McAninch  alluded 
to  was  the  economic  recovery  that  occurred  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1984.  McAninch  and  other 
administrators  agreed  that  college  enrollments  drop 
when  people  feel  they  can  leave  school  and  go  back  to 
work. 

CD  will  be  updating  its  system  of  informing 
administrators  about  enrollment  predictions  from  now 
on,  said  Gary  Rice,  director  of  research  and  planning. 

“Because  we  needed  improvement  in  predicting 
enrollment  under  our  old  system,  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  improving  our  management  retrieval 
capability  which  will  provide  more  accurate, 
descriptive  data  and  predictive  capability  in  the 


future,”  Rice  stated. 

ACCURATE  PREDICTIONS  WILL  be  made 
available  from  one  source  only  rather  than  from 
several  independent  sources  which  offered  slightly 
different  predictions  and  which  were  the  methods  of 
predicting  enrollments  at  CD  before  now,  Rice  said. 

Making  predictions  from  different  sources  was  how 
VanLaere  made  book-ordering  decisions  based  on 
separate  data  during  the  winter  of  FY84. 

“I  take  past  enrollment  figures,  projected 
enrollment  and  historic  post-registration  drops  for 
each  course  and  new  edition  notices,  then  I  my 

decision,”  VanLaere  said. 

Explaining  facilities  charges,  Gibson  noted  the 
bookstore  intake  from  the  last  four  fiscal  years. 
Recorded  sales  were  $8,951,743,  but  the  net  return 
after  all  salaries,  expenses  and  facilities  charges  by  the 
college  was  $439,720,  about  five  percent  of  sales. 

THE  BOOKSTORE’S  RENT  was  $334,000  during 
the  same  period,  according  to  Gibson. 

As  for  when  the  bookstore’s  construction  costs  will 
be  paid  off,  administrators  have  set  no  definite  date, 
but  estimates  range  between  eight  and  10  years. 

No  administrators  can  predict  if  the  bookstore  this 
year  will  turn  a  profit  similar  to  FY  83,  and  many 
faculty  members  and  students  are  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  higher  prices  next  year  to  make  up  for 
the  losses. 

“No,  there  should  not  be  higher  prices  at  all,” 
McAninch  stated,  “And  we  are  not  recommending  to 
the  board  of  trustees  any  changes  for  mark-up  on 
textbooks.” 


By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

As  co-captain  and  forward  of  the 
basketball  team,  Tami  Stein,  Febru¬ 
ary’s  “Chaparral  of  the  Month,” 
doesn’t  have  much  time  for  other 
activates.  Of  course,  helping  the  team 
reverse  last  year’s  8-20  record  to  14-9 
this  season  is  work  enough  for  her. 

However,  Stein  also  attends  many 
CD  sporting  events,  volunteers  at  her 
church,  and  is  starting  a  modeling 
career. 

Stein,  19,  is  studying  office  careers  as 
she  prepares  for  her  last  quarter  at  the 
college.  Her  cumulative  grade  point 
hovers  around  3.5.  (Her  only  “C”  was 
in  speed  typing,  a  class,  she  said,  most 
people  falsely  assume  is  a  “Mickey 

Mouse”  course.) 

Stein  has  played  for  the  basketball 
team  since  she  entered  CD  two  years 
ago. 

“I  saw  the  new  gym  facilities  in  the 
summer  of  ’83,”  she  exclaimed,  “and  I 
said,  ‘I  have  to  go  out  for  the 
basketball  team!’  ” 

Stein  won  an  honorable  mention 
award  during  conference  last  year. 

.  Ten  years  from  now,  Stein  would  like 
to  see  her  modeling  and  office  careers 
well  established. 

“I'd  like  to  be  administrative 
secretary  to  a  big  boss  in  a  large 
company,”  she  said. 

Happiness,  for  Stein,  is  “when  you 
get  what  you  go  after.  I  can  get 
depressed  easily  when  I  don’t  achieve 
goals  I  set  for  myself.” 

Honesty  also  tops  her  list  of 
important  qualities. 

Stein  grew  up  in  central  Wisconsin. 
She  lived  with  her  grandmother  for  part 
of  senior  year  when  her  parents  moved 
to  Glen  Ellyn.  She  edited  the  school 
yearbook,  served  as  president  of  the 
band,  won  the  Best  Instrumentalist 
award  and  participated  in  the  pep  club 
and  the  track  team. 

After  joining  her  parents  here,  Stein 
took  a  course  at  a  modeling  school, 
where  she  was  named  “outstanding 
modeling  student.”  Although  she  has 
been  in  three  fashion  shows  and  one 
hair  show  (“They  chopped  off  all  my 
hair!”),  modeling  agencies  told  Stein, 
who  measures  six  feet,  that  she  is  too 
tall  Her  instructor,  who  is  two  inches 
taller,  has  encouraged  Stein  to  keep 
trying. 

Her  mother  serves  the  sick  and  needy 
in  their  parish,  and  Stein  said  she  likes 
to  help  her.  In  addition,  she  plays  her 
flute  at  masses  with  her  sisters,  who 
sing  and  play  guitar. 

To  all  her  accomplishments  and 
successes,  Stein  may  rightfully  add  the 
title  “Chaparral  of  the  Month.” 
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A  fair  slice  of  the  pie 

William  Bennett,  the  new  secretary  of  education,  set  more  than  just  a 
few  educators’  tails  on  fire  recently  at  a  Washington  press  conference  by 
commenting  about  the  new  budget  cuts. 

Bennett  proposed  tjiat  some  students  who  are  now  receiving  aid  may 
have  to  “consider  divestitures  of  sorts  —  like  a  stereo  divestiture,  an 
automobile  divestiture  or  a  three-weeks-at-the-beach  divestiture.” 

Immediately,  the  flame  shot  back,  aimed  and  propelled  by  student 
groups  and  other  education  representatives  who  claimed  that  Bennett’s 
remark  was  not  applicable  to  all  students.  Furthermore,  they  asked  him  to 
apologize  for  the  comment,  calling  it  an  insult  to  parents  and  students. 

What  exactly  did  Bennett  mean?  Was  he  implying  that  students  in  the 
good  ol’  U.S.A.  and  their  parents  were  swindling  the  government? 
Heavens  to  Betsy! 

While  the  fact  remains  that  many  parents  and  college  students  do 
mislead  the  government  into  giving  them  aid  for  which  they  shouldn’t 
qualify,  many  others  will  be  truly  hurt  by  the  cuts  —  not  to  mention  the 
comment.  These  people  are  the  ones  who  need  the  aid  to  meet  skyrocketing 
college  costs,  and  more  often  them  not,  the  very  seune  people  who  attend  or 
send  their  children  to  state  schools.  They  aren’t  asking  for  hemdouts,  only 
a  hemd  in  meeting  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  college. 

Under  the  new  rules  of  the  Reagem  budget,  no  student  will  receive  more 
than  $4,000  per  year  in  financial  aid,  including  Pell  grants,  loans  and 
work-study  programs. 

Aw,  gee  —  that’s  too  bad.  That  means  the  federal  government  won’t 
subsidize  an  education  at  Yale  anymore.  Furthermore,  those  who  want  to 
attend  such  expensive,  private  schools  might  just  have  to  work  to  raise 
funds  —  an  ugly  task  that  mummy  and  daddy  used  to  perform,  along; 
with  securing  those  low-interest  loans  which  paid  for  that  nice  car  or  was 
settled  down  at  the  high-brow  bank  to  earn  interest  —  usually  at 
substantially  higher  rates  than  the  government  charged. 

The  new  cuts  and  reforms  certainly  aren’t  utopian,  but  they  do  represent 
an  effort  by  the  president  to  bring  about  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
oft-abused  educational  system. 

Assume  you  were  an  honor  student  from  a  low-income 
family.  ,  .  wouldn’t  you  rather  have  some  financial  aid  under  the  new 
laws  than  none  at  all  because  some  spoiled  rich  brat  with  a  below-average 
GPA  had  qualified  for  the  last  available  funds  simply  because  his  parents 
knew  how  to  get  around  the  system. 

Yeah.  That’s  what  we  thought.  Isn’t  excellence  in  education  better  than 
extravagance? 
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SAID  MOJADEDI:  “People  bel 


Representatives  from  the  Islamic  Unity 
of  Afghanistan  touring  the  U.S.  with  a 
delegation  of  resistance  fighters  and 
experts  recently  indicated  that  the 
5-year-old  Soviet-insighted  war  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  could  be  won  in  a  scant  6  to  8 
months  if  the  Mujahadeen  forces  could 
count  on  appropriate  support  in  the  form 
of  weaponry  from  the  free  world. 

In  an  appeal  to  freedom-loving, 
liberty-rhetoric  responsive  Americans  on 
college  campuses,  including  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  in  Urbana-Champaign,  the 
five-man  delegation  likened  its  cause  to 
that  of  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  the 
world,  noting  that  unchecked  Soviet 
aggression  in  Afghanistan  would  lead  to 
further  world  problems. 

American-educated  Dr.  Zabiullah  Moja- 
dedi  —  the  leader  of  the  delegation  that 
also  included  two  resistance  commanders 
indicated  that  the  Soviets,  in  moving  on 
Afghanistan,  are  taking  the  first  step  to 
fulfilling  long-range  ambitions  not  limited 
to  Afghanistan,  noting  the  traditional 
interest  of  the  Soviets  in  control  over  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  well  as  an  eye.  the  Soviets 
have  long  cast  on  the  oil-rich  Persian  Gulf. 


that  the  resistance  in  Afghanis;®! 
doing  its  job  against  a  savage 
barbaric  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Soviets  which  is  in  fact  not  limita 
Afghanistan.  The  failure  of  our  initial 
of  the  resistance,  would  have  a  g 
impact  on  peace  or  freedom  in  the  reg 
indeed  in  the  entire  world.” 

Despite  the  piecemeal  nature  of 
weaponry  used  by  the  Afghan  free 
fighters,  and  the  superior  and  seemii 
never-ending  supplies  of  manpower 
machinery  of  the  Soviets,  Moja 
indicated  —  with  considerable  pride 
emphasis  —  that  the  Mujahadeen 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  for  five  y 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  in  the  fu 
until  the  Soviets  left  their  land. 

“We  are  confident  that  the  So 
Union,  once  convinced  that  the  amb 
it  holds  for  Afghanistan  is  not 
fulfilled,  will  pull  out;  that  the  costs  o 
initiative  will  surpass  the  gains.” 

THE  RESISTANCE  fighters'  i 
hope  in  the  fight  against  the  Si 
helicopter-gunships,  which  have  led  to 
destruction  of  much  property  and 
death  of  one-and-a-half  million,  lies  in 
breaking  of  the  Soviet  supply  lines, 
move  in  two  main  modes; 

•  Over  winding  roads,  90  percen 
which  are  in  mountainous  reg 
that  are  easily  defendable  given 
proper  weapons.. 

'  •  Through  airlifts,  easily  stopped 


a  day-and-night  artillery  barrage 
If  these  two  major  modes  of  tran 
can  be  broken  up  —  which  they  can  w 
little  strategy  and  much  ammunition 
Soviets  can  be  starved  out  of  Afgl 
stan,  as  the  Islamic  Unity  notes. 
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ROMANTIC  INTERLUDES  AND  uninhibited  lip-sync  performances 
characterized  Feb.  15  Valentine’s  Dance  in  Building  K.  ABOVE  LEFT: 
Susie  Rot  and  John  Kleczynski  share  intimate  moment  amid  crowd  of 


700  party-goers.  ABOVE  RIGFIT:  Laurie  Larker  and  Ralph  Porter  cut  up  on 
dance  floor. 


CATHERINE  BARTRAM,  AS  Ma¬ 
donna,  turned  in  teasing  rendition  of 
"Like a  Virgin." 


Bop  cures  4 blahs 9 

By  RICK  GALFANO 

Students  looking  to  end  the  blahs  of  winter  were  treated  Friday  night  to  CD’s 
Valentine’s  dance  at  the  campus  center  in  Building  K. 

Hearts  and  cupids  decorated  the  walls  of  the  cafeteria  as  students  danced  for  the 
first  hour  before  the  lip-sync  contest  started. 

The  lip-syncs,  as  pathetic  as  some  were,  at  least  made  one  grin  seeing  bad 
imitations  of  REO  Speedwagon,  Madonna  and  the  Blues  Brothers. 

THE  ACT  THAT  stole  the  show,  however,  was  Queen  performed  by  Gary 
Graham. 

With  his  face  painted,  a  large  cape  across  his  shoulders  and  one  of  the  muppet 
on  his  hand,  he  lip-synced  to  “We  will  Rock  You/We  Are  The  Champions.” 

While  Graham  is  not  a  student  at  CD  he  use  to  lip-sync  and  play  air  guitar  in 
the  cafeteria  during  lunch.  He  did  this  until  public  safety  made  him  leave. 

AFTER  THE  LIP-SYNC  contest  was  finished  the  Kaotics  took  the  stage  and 
opened  their  set  with  a  rowdy  version  of  “King  Of  The  Road.”  While  their  sound 
was  good  and  had  students  dancing,  vocals  were  far  from  clear. 

Deejays’  Mick  Kayler  and  Jim  Turano  did  an  excellent  job  of  spinning  the 
records  and  keepings  noise  level  high. 

While  last  year’s  dance  did  very  little  to  attract  and  excite  people,  1985’s  version 
had  students  buying  tickets  until  11  p.m. 

“I  like  the  dance”  stated  CD  student  Carl  Sandquist  “last  year’s  stunk.” 

ONE  MAIN  REASON  for  the  bigger  turnout  compared  to  ’84s  could  be  that 
three  organizations,  student  activities,  student  government,  and  pom-pons,  set  up 
the  event. 

“The  three  groups  work  well  together,”  stated  Mark  Geller  assistant  director  of 
SA. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  ensemble  participated  for  a  student  event  and 
student  president  Ron  Strum  claimed  “the  success  of  this  depends  on  the  three 
groups.” 

No  worry  Ron.  With  the  estimated  ticket  count  of  700  it  would  be  foolish  not  to 
have  more  of  these  dances  for  the  students. 


MELISSA  BALDWIN,  WITH  reveal¬ 
ing  impression  of  Tina  Marie,  wowed 
male  members  of  audience. 
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By  MIKE  MCCORKLE 
Tuning  in  to  “Doctor  Who”  for  the 
first  time  can  be  a  confusing, 
frustrating  experience.  But,  with  some 
background  information,  the  program 
can  be  easily  followed,  and  even 
habit-forming. 

The  Doctor  himself  is  a  renegade 
timelord  from  the  planet  Gallifrey.  The 
Gallifreyans  are  an  extremely  intelli¬ 
gent  and  very  civilized  race  who 
unlocked  the  secret  to  time-travel.  They 


limited  their  power  to  that  of 
observation.  They  cannot  directly 
influence  or  alter  history. 

The  Doctor,  himself  fed  up  with  the 
role  of  observer,  and  went  off  on  his 
own  to  represent  the  forces  of  good 
throughout  the  universe.  He  meddles 
with  history,  to  change  it  for  the  better. 

TO  TRAVEL  through  time  and 
space,  the  Doctor  stole  a  TARDIS  from 
Gallifrey.  TARDIS  is  actually  an 
acronym  for  “Time  and  Relative 
Dimensions  in  Space.”  Although  the 
vessels  can  be  of  any  shape  and  size 
under  normal  circumstances,  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  TARDIS  is  permanently  stuck  in 
the  form  of  a  London  police  call  box. 

A  unique  ability  of  the  Gallifreyans  is 
that  of  regeneration.  To  prevent 
premature  death,  they  can  regenerate 
as  many  as  12  times  in  one  lifetime.  The 
doctor  has  regenerated  five  times,  thus 
explaining  the  different  actors  playing 
the  character  in  the  series.  William 
Hartnell,  Patrick  Troughton,  Jon 
Pertwee,  Tom  Baker,  Peter  Davison 
and  Colin  Baker  have  all  portrayed  the  - 
Doctor  over  the  22-year  span  of  the 
show. 

The  main  adversary  to  the  Doctor  is 
the  Master.  He  is  another  renegade 


timelord,  only  he  represents  the  forces 
of  evil.  His  favorite  method  of  dealing 
with  people  (or  monsters)  is  to  shoot 
them  with  a  gun  which  compresses  the 
victims’  atoms,  leaving  doll-sized 
corpses.  The  rivals  have  met  on  several 
occasions,  but  neither  is  powerful 
enough  to  destroy  the  other. 

THE  DOCTOR  has  had  29  compan¬ 
ions  over  the  years,  ranging  from  an 
electronic  dog  to  an  English  Brigadier 
General.  Of  the  29,  17  have  been  female, 
11  male  and  one  metal.  Not  all  are 
lovable,  but  they  are  interesting. 

A  multitude  of  monsters  have  been  in 
the  program,  most  notably  the  Daleks. 
These  terrifying  creatures  look  like 
robots,  but  are  actually  mutated 
life-forms  inside  a  shell.  They  have 
enormously  destructive  weapons,  which 
they  use  quite  often. 

Daleks  have  no  concept  of  love,  pity, 
fear  or  compassion.  They  are  self-con¬ 
tained  machines  of  destruction. 

Hopefully,  “Doctor  Who”  can  now  be 
a  pleasurable  experience,  rather  than  a 
frustrating  one.  Anybody  that  wants  to 
start  keeping  track  of  the  Doctor’s 
adventures  can  do  so  by  tuning  in  to 
WTTW,  Channel  11,  Sunday  nights  at 
11:00. 


Actor  lends  touch 
of  professionalism 


By  RICK  GALFANO 

Actor  Michael  Sassone  strolled  onto 
the  “Our  Town”  set  and  greeted  fellow 
thespians  who  were  waiting  for 
rehearsal  to  begin  in  the  performing 
arts  center  at  CD. 

“Where’s  the  coffee  machine,”  Sas¬ 
sone  wearily  asked.  Another  actor 
pointed  him  to  a  machine  down  the  hall 
and  after  five  minutes,  the  Chicago 
native  came  back  from  his  unsuccessful 
search  for  java. 

Sassone  is  the  stage  manager/narra¬ 
tor  in  the  play  “Our  Town”  which  will 
be  performed  in  Building  M  Feb.  22  and 
23. 

BORN  IN  Oak  Park,  Sassone  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  Bellwood  before 
moving  to  his  current  home  in  Melrose 
Park. 

“When  I  was  young  I  got  interested 
in  acting  because  my  best  friend’s 
brother  was  a  professional  actor  in 
Chicago,”  explained  Sassone. 

He  then  participated  in  all  the  drama, 
acting  and  speech  classes  that  were 
offered  at  CD.  Sassone  landed  his  first 
speaking  role  for  a  play  Craig  Berger, 
currently  directing  “Our  Town,”  was 
directing  in  1974. 

“The  biggest  benefit  I  received  at  CD 
was  performing  in  front  of  large 
audiences,”  claimed  Sassone. 

AFTER  CD,  Sassone  attended  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  Chicago  but  left 
after  a  few  months  because  he  could  not 
work  and  go  to  school  at  the  same  time. 

Second  City  Acting  School  was  next 
for  Sassone.  The  school  offered  no 
degree,  just  valuable  experience  for  new 
and  veteran  actors  alike. 

“I  auditioned  for  the  Second  City 
traveling  team  but  didn’t  make  it,’ 
commented  Sassone.  “There’s  tough 
competition.” 

Sassone,  while  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  bleachers,  claimed  that  during  a 
good  year  he  does  two  to  three  plays. 
The  pay  is  quite  slim  and  claims 
“about  80  percent  of  all  union  actors 
earn  $6,000  or  less  a  year.” 


The  struggling  actor  finds  other  ways 
besides  acting  to  earn  extra  money  each 
year.  “I’ve  been  a  door  to  door 
salesman  and  anything  else  you  can 
imagine  to  supplement  my  income,” 
laughed  Sassone. 

While  Sassone  generally  stays  in 
Chicago  area,  he  does  occasionally  go 
out  of  state  for  various  acting 
assignments. 

"My  dream  is  to  keep  constantly 
employed,”  he  stated.  "Broadway  is  too 
unrealistic.” 


Cartoon  Trivia 

1.  What  was  the  name  of  Tom  Slick’s 
car? 

2.  Why  did  Marvin  Martian  of  the 
Bugs  Bunny/Daffy  Duck  cartoon 
“Duck  Dodgers  in  the  24th  and  Vt 
Century"  want  to  blow  up  the 
planet  Earth? 

3.  What  was  the  name  of  Popeye’s 
arch  rival  for  Olive  Oyl’s  affec¬ 
tions? 

4.  What  was  the  title  of  the  first 
Mickey  Mouse  cartoon?  Hint: 
This  was  the  first  animated  film  to 
win  an  Academy  Award. 

5.  What  cartoon  featured  the  charac¬ 
ters  Spinner  and  Paddlefoot? 
Hint:  The  characters  in  this  series 
didn’t  move  their  mouths  pro¬ 
perly. 

Answers  on  page  4 


3=  By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

J —  January  must  have  lasted  too  long 
-j — for  everyone.  With  winter  stretching  on 
J — indefinitely  and  spring  teasing  everyone 
— into  false  hope,  students  have  decided 
~j~to  celebrate  summer  anyway. 

_ _  If  one  judges  from  the  appearance  of 

-CD  students,  it  looks  like  many  people 
-t — have  packed  away  those  dreary  winter 
i — clothes,  forsaken  the  bundled  look,  and 
~i — pulled  springtime  out  of  their  closets. 

-i —  Ankle-length  jeans,  short-sleeve  and 
-i — sleeveless  t-shirts,  bare  midriffs,  and 
~i — ever  so  bright  color  schemes  have  been 
~l  a  common  sight  in  the  cafeteria  and 
~1  SRC  lounge.  The  summer  movies  and 
l  the  Daytona  beach  countdown  have 
-I — everyone  itching  for  temperatures  that 
-I — may  still  be  months  away. 

-  Tacky  beads,  like  the  ones  that  little 
-girls  buy  from  the  dime  store,  have 

-  become  the  ultimate  accessory  to  any 
;style  combo.  The  beauty  of  these 
;  baubles  is  that  no  one  can  tell  the 
Z  difference  between  $80  plastic  from 
I  Fields  and  80c  plastic  from  Walgreens. 

Z  Increasingly,  ski  enthusiasts  display 
Z  their  avocation  by  wearing  ski  pants  as 

-  part  of  their  normal  attire.  Occasionally 
-a  real  hot  dog  can  be  spotted  with 
-goggles  hanging  around  his  neck. 

;  Ski  status  has  been  “in”  for  several 
;  years  with  weekend  schussers  keeping 
;the  receipts  and  lift  tickets  from  Four 

1  Lakes  hooked  to  the  zippers  of  their 
T  goose  down  jackets.  Wearing  ski  pants 
-and  goggles  surpasses  the  quest  for 
-“cool”  and  treads  the  boundaries  of 

-  “too  tacky  to  be  true.”  Grand  prize 
-goes  to  the  middle-aged  man  who  was 

2  spotted  in  the  LRC  stumbling  around 
-in  his  ski  boots. 
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‘Purple’s’  flashy  return 


By  STEVE  SAVAGLIO 

After  a  10-year  absence,  Deep  Purple, 
and  English  heavy  metal  band  popular 
in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
has  reunited  and  returned  to  the  stage 
again. 

The  band  performed  at  the  UIC 
Pavillion  on  February  16  and  17. 
Today’s  line-up  is  the  same  unit  that 
released  “Smoke  on  the  Water,” 
Purple’s  most  popular  song:  Ritchie 
Blackmore,  guitar;  Ian  Gillian,  vocals; 
Ian  Paice,  drums;  Roger  Glover,  bass; 
and  Jon  Lord  on  keyboards.  Purple  is 
touring  to  promote  their  new  album 
“Perfect  Strangers.” 

The  band  showed  no  signs  of  rust 
Sunday  night.  They  immediately  went 
to  the  past,  opening  with  “Highway 
Star,”  a  tune  from  the  early  seventies. 

Blackmores’  guitar  licks  sounded 
more  refined  than  they  did  10  years 
ago,  and  he  improvised  quite  often  for 
an  original  concert  sound. 

AS  A  unit  Purple  sounded  tight.  Ian 
Gillians’  vocals  ranged  from  high 
pitched  screams  that  pierced  ears  to 
deep  moans  that  sounded  as  if  his  voice 
had  been  dragged  through  a  meat 
grinder. 

The  set  Purple  played  included  a 
good  variety  of  old  and  new.  From  the 
past  —  “Strange  Kind  of  Woman,” 
“Lazy,”  “Child  in  Time”  and  “Speed 
King.”  From  the  present  —  “Perfect 
Strangers,”  “Gypsies  Kiss”  and 
“Knocking  at  Your  Door.” 

Midway  through  the  concert,  Purple 
showed  some  technological  flash  with  a 
barrage  of  green  lasers.  Later  in  the 
show  the  lasers  traced  an  image  of  the 


bust  of  none  other  than  Ludwig  Von 
Beethoven.  The  bust  then  became  the 
full  length  image  of  Beethoven,  and 
began  conducting  Blackmore  as  he  did 
a  guitar  solor  of  “Beethoven’s  Ninth.” 

JON  LORD’S  solo  was  an  electric 
symphony  as  he  jumped  from  one  style 
of  keyboard  to  another.  Lord  even 
played  a  few  bars  of  “Chicago  (That 
Toddlin’  Town).”  Ian  Paice  also  had  a 
solo  on  the  drums,  which  sounded  a  bit 
reminiscent  of  the  late  John  Bohnam. 
Gillian  also  gave  a  surprise  as  he  sang  a 
few  lyrics  to  “Jesus  Christ  Superstar,” 
a  play  he  appeared  in  years  ago. 

For  their  first  encore,  Purple  ran 
through  an  extended  version  of  “Space 
Truckin’,”  with  Blackmore  abusing  his 
guitar  in  more  ways  than  one. 

For  their  second  and  last  encore, 
what  else  could  it  be  but  “Smoke  on  the 
Water.”  The  concert  ended  with  lasers 
emitting  from  all  sides  of  the  stage  and 
Blackmore  sliding  his  guitar  neck  on 
his  amps  up  and  down  mike  stands. 

Overall,  the  crowd  of  about  12,000 
seemed  very  enthusiastic  and  very 
pleased. 

According  to  the  promotions  leading 
up  the  concert,  “Destiny  brought  them 
together  again”  after  the  10-year  break. 
If  this  is  true,  then  destiny  is  taking  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


page  three 

‘ Forward 9  needs 
rewinding 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 

What  makes  “Fast  Forward”  espe¬ 
cially  trite  is  the  television  oriented 
script  which  should  have  been  con¬ 
densed  into  a  half-hour  and  then  could 
only  be  worthwhile  if  some  good 
commercials  were  thrown  in  every 
fifteen  minutes. 

Watching  forward  viewers  get  ha¬ 
rassed  by  the  antics  of  a  bunch  of 
stuck-up  teenage  “danceaholics”  trying 
to  “bee-bop”  into  the  professional 
spotlight. 

They  even  do  a  “dance  battle”  with 
some  ugly  break  dancers  who  desper¬ 
ately  need  money  for  their  acne  which  is 
probably  caused  by  break  dancing  on 
their  faces. 

THE  PIMPLY  punk  prancers  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  colorful  aspect  of  the 
movie,  for  their  glowing  neon  costumes 
are  visible  from  three  miles  away  on  a 


foggy  night. 

“Forward”  is  about  a  gang  of  young 
preppies  from  Ohio  traveling  to  New 
York  City  hoping  to  try  out  for  a  talent 
show. 

When  they  arrive  a  series  of  events 
overwhelms  the  blister-footed  bimbos. 

THEY’RE  FACED  with  the  mon¬ 
strous  decision  of  going  back  home  or 
staying. 

Guess  what  happens? 

Correct! 

They  rent  a  junky  apartment,  and 
sooner  than  Kenny  Loggins  can  sing 
“Footloose,”  the  previously  poor  group 
miraculously  fix  it  up.  Gee  whiz,  far  out 
kids. 

For  fear  of  putting  my  readers  to 
sleep  I  won’t  continue  with  the 
predictable  story. 

“Forward”  gets  *  for  the  punkers’ 
clothes  and  is  rated  P.G.  for  pretty 
garbage. 


ovies 


6  Club’ not  teentrash 

By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

Rare  is  the  time  (when  high  school  teenagers  are  treated  in  a  realistic  manner 
on  film.  Screenwriters  and  other  top  kicks  in  Hollywood  portray  then- 
adolescents  as  mere  caricatures  totally  out  of  the  realm  of  the  true  to  life  state. 

Admittedly,  these  flicks  make  money  —  tons  of  money.  As  in  any  major 
business,  that  is  the  bottom  line;  to  turn  a  profit  and  cover  up  major  losses. 

On  occasion,  a  teenage  sex-farce  is  released  that  does  display  a  sense  of  wit 
and  entertains  the  notion  that  kids  do  indeed  have  intrinsic  personalities.  “Fast 
Times  at  Ridgemont  High”  was  a  movie  that  would  fit  this  description. 

IN  THAT  FILM,  the  comedy  aspects  were  well-written  and  thought  out 
carefully,  while  the  dramatic  portions  served  as  a  fine  counterbalance  for  the 
story.  More  importantly,  the  charaterizations  were  emphathetic  and  believable 
as  opposed  to  being  hackneyed  and  stereotypical. 

Right  now,  a  handful  of  juvenile  films  are  being  played  in  this  area.  In 
general,  the  rule  of  thumb  for  these  movies  is  basically  one-dimensional  and 
brainless  humor  with  one-joke  personalities.  One  teenage  flick  that  is  happily 
not  from  this  mold  is  “The  Breakfast  Club,”  released  around  the  country  last 
Friday. 

This  picture  is  more  of  a  case  study  in  adolescent  peer  group  pressure  than  a 
knockout  situation  comedy.  There  is  real  humor  here,  but  at  times  it  takec  a 
back  seat  to  the  frustrations  related  by  the  principles. 

MANY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  are  not  far  removed  from  the  high  school 
experience.  And  so,  the  roles  in  “The  Breakfast  Club”  are  easily  identifiable  to 
people  in  their  20s  as  well  as  parents  and  teenagers. 

The  overall  structure  to  this  movie  takes  place  in  the  library  of  a  typical 
suburban  high  school.  It  is  Saturday,  and  five  rambunctious  students  have 
been  sentenced  to  a  nine-hour  detension  period  where  their  task  is  to  compose  a 
1,000-word  essay  on  who  they  are.  Such  an  assignment  is  bound  to  create 
friction  among  the  cast  players,  and  that  is  exactly  what  happens  in  this  story. 

A  strong  point  of  “The  Breakfast  Club”  is  character  development.  The 
screenplay  introduces  the  viewer  to  the  class  math  wizard,  a  prom  queen,  the 
school  wrestling  champ,  and  a  burned-out  roughneck.  Each  has  to  cope  with  one 
another  through  their  ordeal  which  sets  the  stage  for  many  heated  verbal 
exchanges.  Toward  the  end  of  the  flick,  the  students  unwittingly  form  their  own 
little  encounter  group. 

BUT  WHAT  SETS  this  film  apart  from  others  in  this  genre  are  the  reasons 
behind  behavior.  The  audience  finds  out  why  Molly  Ringwald’s  role  as  Claire  is  so 
spoiled  and  materialistic.  Viewers  also  come  to  know  Bender’s  (Judd  Nelson) 
hard  homelife  and  Andrew’s  (Emilio  Estevez)  insatiable  drive  to  become  a  top 
athlete. 

This  film’s  only  weak  point  concerns  its  adult  roles,  more  specifically,  the 
part  of  the  detension  supervisor,  portrayed  by  Paul  Gleason.  Except  for  some 
bits  of  business  in  the  movie's  first  half,  Gleason  has  little  to  do,  almost  as  if 
his  only  job  was  to  serve  as  the  presiding  adult  figure.  In  fact,  his  character  all 
but  disappears  in  the  final  30  minutes. 

No  matter.  In  the  end,  moviegoers  realize  they  have  come  to  know  the  minds 
and  souls  of  each  character  in  “The  Breakfast  Club.”  That’s  more  than  we  can 
say  about  the  nobodys  depicted  in  a  meatloaf  comedy  like  “Porky’s.” 
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HOWPY  ANP  mCOME 
SACK  TO  TH6  MORNIN' 
RARfA  REPORT,  FOLKS. 
VJZ'RE  TALKIN'TO 
-THAT  Wl UP  MICK 
JAGG€R  FEWER. 


VA  KNOW,  MICK  boy,,, 
VER  COOKIN' A  MIGHT 
CfiAN  ID  CD  AtC  THAT 
HOOTIN'  N'  H0U6RIN ' 
ANP  JUMPIN' AROUNP 
AO- RAY  LONG.,. 

\ 


NOW  TEC  M£,  BOY... 
YOOGWERSATPOWN 
TO  A  BIG Ct' HEAPIN' 
HELPIN' Of  FINE  BLOOM 
COONTY  PIG  LOINS 
ANP  CHICKEN  GPIT5? 

\ 


‘AVE  YOU  EVER 
SNORTEP  UP  A 
FIFTH  Of  CHIVA5  *.>»/ 
THROUGH  A  GUITAR  IW/ 
NECK  ?  ^  '  \ 


WHOA 

A/BttY, 


JACK,  Life  can  be  tough,  don’t  you  know? 
Stick  it  out.  I  think  things  will  change.  I.Y. 


TO  ‘PUNKERS’  AND  ‘REAL  MEN’  -  Hang 
up  both  of  your  tired  lifestyles  and  imitate 
Jesus  Christ,  the  answer,  the  God,  the  man. 


CHECK  OUT  THE  ACTION  IN  THE  STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES  RECREATION  AREA!  ENJOY 
BILLIARDS,  TABLE  TENNIS,  CARDS, 
CHESS,  YAHTZEE,  CHECKERS,  RISK  AND 
BACKGAMMON.  FIRST  FLOOR  OF  STU¬ 
DENT  RESOURCE  CENTER. 


KEN  —  YOU  CAN  BE  INSENSITIVE!  MC 


TRISH  —  Play  that  funky  music!  Your  fans! 

PUNKERS  —  Don’t  worry  —  I  know  a  loser 
wrote  that  after  I  stuck  up  for  you.  But 
hardcore  does  rock!  ALL  music  forever! 

TRUE  AMERICAN  MAN 


ROCKERS  AND  PUNKERS  —  Why  should 
others  be  concerned  with  what  car  one 
drives,  what  one  looks  like,  how  one  acts,  or 
what  music  one  prefers  to  listen  to?  To 
each  his  own!  JAZZ  MAN. 

TRUE  AMERICAN  MAN —  Morrison  was  the 
first  punker,  but  nobody  knows  it.  ROCK 
ON.  MALCOLM 

PUNKERS,  Freedom  of  expression  lies  in 
your  hands.  Don’t  lose  your  freedom.  Sid 
lives.  MALCOLM. 

REAL  ~MA  n",  ~S  TRA I G  h" T~  Fu nker  s'  ar  e”  th  e 

way  of  the  future.  So  why  don’t  you  get 
punked’?  MALCOLM. 


Trivia  Answers 

J.  The  Thunderbolt  Greaseslapper. 

2.  Earth  was  blocking  his  view  of 
Venus. 

3.  Bluto. 

4.  “Steamboat  Willie.” 

5.  Clutch  Cargo. 


Classifieds 

Companion  needed  to  read  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  disabled  young  woman  at  Wheaton 
Nursing  Home,  part-time,  flexible  hours. 
Mrs.  Delores  Jacklin.  968-1292 

The  Thrifty  Secretary:  Typing  .95  per  page. 
Electronic  typing  with  triple  pitch  spacing, 
lift-off  correction!  Other  secretarial  ser¬ 
vices  available  —  same  low  rates!  P/U  Del 
Free  first  fifteen  miles!  CALL  TODAY  (312) 
759-7434,  9  a.m.-6  p.m.  M-F,  10  a  m -4  p.m. 

S_at. _ 

Typing,  Word  processing:  reports,  papers 
resumes  fast  —  reasonable,  JEM  Services 
9694375a _ 

Word  Processing  Services  —  Letters, 
resumes,  ternrr  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  Mc¬ 
Dermott  at  790-WORD.  Located  one  mile 
from  campus. 

Sales  Representative:  A  growing  company 
seeks  sales  representatives  buiding  with 
promotion  good.  Excellent  compensation. 
Yearly  earnings  are  expected  to  be  over 
j>40,000!  Either  full-time  or  part-time  posi- 

t i onj_avail ab  I  e_.  CiaU  (31_2)_741;51  18. _ 

For  sale:  Beautiful  wooded  lot  in  Ocala,  Fla. 
reasonable.  Sailboat  —  15’  fiberglas  New¬ 
port  Surprise  daysailer.  1977  model  with 
trailer.  1979  Starcraft  16’  bowrider  with  100 
h.p.  outboard.  Beautiful  condition,  gold 
metalflake  with  trailer  and  extras.  Call  653- 
1155after6p.m. 


G.M.  —  You  didn’t  really  mean  all  of  that 
now  did  you?  By  the  way,  a  silver  Porsche? 

S. K. 

T. P.  —  It’s  a  little  bit  country,  it’s  a  little  bit 
rhythm  and  soul.  God  it! 

HEY  BIRD!  Hone  those  bop  chops!  HOZE 

S.G.  Thanks  for  the  dance.  It  was  a  good 
time.  How  about  an  encore?  CD  GROUPIES 

MOM  —  I  love  you.  Send  money!  KG 

DR.  K,  Why  aren't  you  on  tour  right  now? 

BARB  —  Thank  you  for  understanding  when 
I  didn’t. 

FERAL!!!  I  can  smell  the  summer  in  the  air. 
It's  almost  time  to  break  away  and  hit  the 
water.  YOOOWWWW! 

G.Z.  I  think  that  I  made  a  mistake  worse 
than  fate  at  last  week's  bash  at  the  house. 
Get  in  touch  so  that  I  can  tell  you  all  of 
the  pathetic  details!  ROSALITA 

FRANK  —  I  think  I’ll  take  you  up  on  the 
offer  to  go  to  the  mountains.  Is  there  a 
school  up  there  or  just  bars? 

SCOTT  —  Happy  Birthday!  SORRY  I  was  so 
late  this  time.  It  runs  in  the  family.  JULIE 


HEY  CHIP!  Come  a  little  bit  closer.  You're 
my  kind  of  man,  so  big  and  so  strong  DIP 

P.S.  Beer’s  great  and  so  are  you ! 

PAUL  BAKER  —  You’re  so  BORING  but 
that’s  the  way  we  like  it!  YAAAHH AHH A! 
WICKED  AND  CHUBBY 

DEAR  S.G.  AND  CHEERLEADERS?  Awe¬ 
some  dance,  but  an  awful  band.  Better  luck 
next  year.  THE  BOYZ 

REAL  MEN,  PUNKERS,  CHEWBOYS,  AND 
TRENDIES,  Do  you  realize  how  stupid 
you're  making  yourself  look?!  Quit  wasting 
your  time  worrying  about  what  other  people 
are  doing  and  spend  more  time  developing 
your  own  potential  as  people.  Stop  feeling 
so  threatened  by  things  that  are  different, 
it’s  the  usual  that  makes  life  interesting. 
EM  W 

HEY  KAOTICS  —  Animalistics  don’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  a  band  that  couldn’t  get  a  gig  in  a 
men's  room  of  a  sleazy  singles  bar.  We 
think  the  next  band  should  come  from  a 
better  source  than  a  dirty  toilet. 

TOYS  R  US  KID  -  Have  an  ICE  weekend 
be  sure  to  watch  LOVE  BOAT! 

EXCUSE  #102  —  I  can't  -  I’M  TOO  COOL! 
Keep  Smiling!  MISS  MACHO 


Look  what  we  offer  you  to 

continue 
your 

education 


COLLEGE  OF 
ST  FRANCIS 


Twenty-two  major  programs  including: 


Biology 

Business 

Computer  Science 
Criminal  Justice 
Education 


Medical  Technology 
Nuclear  Medicine  Technology 
Journalism/ Communications 
Commercial  Recreation 
Therapeutic  Recreation 


•  Community  College  Scholarships  -  Up  to  $1,000 

•  Over  85  percent  of  students  qualify  for  financial  aid 

•  Internships  in  17  majors 

•  Credits  easily  transferable 

#FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL:  (815)  740-3400 

COLLEGE  OF  ST  FRANCIS 

500  Wilcox  Street  •  Joliet,  Illinois- 60435 


All  we  can 
tell  you  is  that 
men  who 
don’t  smoke 
live  about 
6  years  longer 
than  men  who 
do  smoke. 

If  you  want  someone 
to  help  you  stop  smoking 
cigarettes,  contact  your 
American  Cancer  Society. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY’ 


•  SW>e 


►v*r  7. 


College  of  DuPage  COURIER 


Abortion  debate  long  overdue 


February  22, 1985 — 9 


Mojadedi  and  Andrew  Eiva,  Executive 
lirector  of  the  Federation  for  American 
ifghan  Action  indicated  that  aid  has  been 
little,  too  late.  “The  aid  I  have  seen 
lining  into  Afghanistan,”  former  Green 
and  Afghanistan  expert  Eiva  noted, 
■as  a  condemnation  to  a  slow  death.” 
Mojadedi’s  presentation  of  statistics 
lade  the  point  all  too  clear:  the  freedom 
;hters’  ammunition  resupply  leaves  the 
ojahadeen  with  enough  bullets  per 
lonth  for  “actually  five  minutes”  of 
inventioijal  combat  fighting.  This  situa- 
>n  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
lat  85  percent  of  the  ammunition  is  of 
le  type  that  will  not  pierce  armor, 
iving  the  Afghans  to  face  Russian 
inships  with  only  15  percent  of  five 
linutes  worth  of  ammunition  per  month. 
THE  REMAINING  weapons  fall  into 
r o  categories:  useless  weapons  that  are 
incorrect  range  and  capacity,  weapons 
which  supplies  are  difficult  to  acquire 
id  weapons  that  are  potentially  good  but 
seless  because  they  have  been  delivered 
l  poor  condition. 

Whether  or  not  a  seemingly  ragtag 
unch  of  non-professional  soldiers  led  by 
ational  pride  and  the  conviction  of  their 
iligion  can  win  out  over  a  world  power  of 
ie  clout  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  a 
uestionnable  premise,  but  one  that 
innot  be  questioned  in  this  case.  Better 
5  supply  the  Mujahadeen  with  the 
ppropriate  weaponry  —  and  wait  the  6  to 
months  than  to  deal  with  the  impossible 
unifications  of  unchecked  Soviet  aggres- 
°n  only  accelerated  by  a  world-wide 
olicy  of  non-interest  and  non-interven- 
°n,  which,  may  be  momentarily  comfort- 
ble,  but  in  reality  may  only  explode  on  us 
i  the  future. 


CAL  THOMAS 


The  bombings  at  an  abortion  clinic 
and  a  family  planning  center  in  the 
Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  have  been  useful  in  one  respect. 
We  now  know  what  upsets  “pro-choic- 
ers.”  It  is  not  the  unrestricted 
destruction  of  human  life  inside  the 
buildings  where  abortion  is  performed 
that  angers  them.  Rather,  it  is  the 
destruction  of  the  buildings  themselves. 

Since  1973,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
legalized  abortion  on  demand,  more 
than  16  million  unborn  lives  have  been 
snuffed  out  at  2,908  abortion  clinics. 

Since  1982,  300  bombing  incidents 
have  taken  place  on  property  where 
abortions  are  performed.  Virtually  all  of 
the  bombings  have  occurred  when  the 
clinics  were  closed,  so  no  deaths  or 
injuries  have  been  reported. 

THE  OUTRAGE  expressed  by  the 
“pro-choicers”  over  the  bombings  is 
hypocritical  in  the  extreme.  One  would 
think  they  are  referring  to  the  abortion 
“doctors”  instead  of  to  the  anti-abor¬ 
tion  bombers. 

The  New  York  Times  described  the 
bombings  as  a  new  form  of  “domestic 
terrorism.”  The  paper  said  the  incidents 
were  the  products  of  “warped  minds” 
and  that  "decency”  requires  that  such 
actions  be  denounced. 

Judy  Goldsmith,  president  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women,  has 
not  been  heard  from  since  the  “gender 


gap”  myth  exploded  on  Election  Day. 
She  blamed  President  Reagan  for  the 
bombings.  Goldsmith  said  the  president 
is  at  fault  because  he  is  opposed  to 
abortion  and  has  compared  it  to  the 
Holocaust  and  called  it  murder.  Could 
Goldsmith  and  her  feminist  colleagues 
be  charged  with  encouraging  women  to 
have  abortions  by  referring  to  “pro¬ 
ducts  of  conception’’  instead  of 
“babies”? 

BARBARA  RADFORD,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Abortion 
Federation,  said,  “These  are  the  latest 
in  a  list  of  orchestrated  acts  by  common 
criminals.’  Imagine! 

The  line  I  liked  best  came  from  Jayne 
Bray,  a  member  of  the  Pro-Life 
Non-violent  'Action  Committee.  Echo¬ 
ing  the  meaningless  campaign  rhetoric 
of  Geraldine  Ferraro  and  New  York 
Governor  Mario  Cuomo,  Bray  put  her 
tongue  in  her  cheek  and  said,  “I  am 
personally  opposed  to  the  destruction  of 
property,  but  I  respect  the  right  of 
people  who  do  it  where  babies  are  being 
slaughtered.” 

Tactically,  as  well  as  politically,-  the 
bombing  of  abortion  clinics  is  probably 
not  a  good  idea.  Such  acts  allow  the 
“pro-choicers”  to  shift  the  debate  from 
what  is  taking  place  inside  the 
buildings  to  what  is  taking  place 
outside. 

SOME  HAVE  suggested  that  the 
bombings  may  have  been  carried  out  by 
pro-abortionists  in  order  to  discredit 
pro-life  groups  who  had  marshalled  the 


largest  number  of  protestors,  yet 
during  a  peaceful  demonstration  at  the 
clinic  and  family  planning  center  just 
two  days  earlier. 

Perhaps  the  “pro-choicers”  would 
argue  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
it  legal  to  “terminate”  pregnancies  at 
any  stage,  and  that  the  law  against  the 
destruction  of  property  is  still  on  the 
books.  If  that  is  their  argument,  then 
pro-life  people  need  only  work  to  change 
the  property  laws,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  they  affect  buildings  in  which 
abortions  are  performed.  Guerrilla  war, 
complete  with  bombings,  would  soon 
follow  and  everyone  would  be  equal 
before  the  law. 

Pro-life  groups  continue  to  be  denied 
access  to  the  media  with  their  most 
compelling  argument  against  abortion. 
That  argument  is  rooted  in  pictures  of 
the  unborn  and  of  what  actually  takes 
place  during  an  abortion.  Once  the  word 
(or  in  this  case,  the  pictures)  is  out,  the 
argument  between  “product  of  concep¬ 
tion”  and  “baby”  will  quickly  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Until  then,  we  are 
likely  to  see  more  of  these  bombings 
incidents  just  as  we  did  during  the 
1960s  when  blacks,  frustrated  by 
peaceful  attempts  to  win  their  civil 
rights,  decided  to  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  direct  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  their  plight. 

A  national  debate  on  abortion  is  long 
overdue.  Only  when  that  debate  is 
allowed  to  take  place  can  we  expect  the 
bombings  to  stop. 


Commentary 


Youth  prohibition  unfair 


By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

Some  friends  and  I  entered  a 
nightclub  at  a  bowling  alley  last 
weekend.  As  we  sat  down,  the 
bartender  asked  for  I.D.s. 

“How  about  putting  a  nacho  machine 
next  to  the  TV,”  my  friend,  Clancy, 
suggested. 

“I  said  “I. D.,”  the  bartender  angrily 
told  him.  “Not  ideas.” 

Clancy  apologized  and  explained  that 
he  couldn’t  hear  well  with  the  belching 
lady  next  to  him.  Besides,  he  said,  we 
only  wanted  Cokes. 

“You  got  to  be  21  to  sit  in  here,”  the 
bartender  said. 

After  we  left  the  place,  careful  to 
avoid  tripping  over  middle-age  drunks, 
I  reminded  Clancy  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  Right  to  Get  Blasted. 

Au  Contraire.  Youth  prohibition  was 
enacted  last  July  by  the  government. 

On  a  sunny  summer  day,  two  and  a 
half  months  before  the  election, 
President  Reagan  sat  in  the  Rose 
Garden  before  a  bill  that  would 
threaten  to  withhold  highway  funds 
from  state  legislatures  if  they  didn’t 
adopt  a  uniform  21 -year-old  drinking 
age. 

Leaders  from  across  the  ideological 
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spectrum  beamed  and  clapped  as  the 
chief  executive  and  champion  of  states’ 
rights  signed  the  bill  into  law. 
Supporters  —  there  were  many  — 
claimed  that  1000  lives  would  be  saved 
annually  from  auto  accidents  caused  by 
intoxication. 

Drunk  driving  was  the  holy  crusade 
of  1984.  The  issue  gained  prominence 
with  a  TV  movie  about  a  drunk  who 
escaped  justice  after  killing  a  13-year- 
old  girl  in  one  of  his  driving  stupors. 
The  girl’s  mother  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  fight  legal  leniency  on  the 
morons  who  drive  soused.  The  docu- 
drama  —  based  on  a  true  story  — 
focused  national  attention  on  the 
problem.  Drunk  driving  would  prove  to 
be  something  of  a  political  fad,  but  one 
that  politicians  were  quick  to  profit  by. 

Youth  aged  16  to  24  are  involved  in 
42  percent  of  all  fatal  alcohol  related 
accidents,  though  they  account  for  only 
20%  of  total  vehicle  miles  driven,  the 
bill’s  supporters  said  on  national  news 
programs. 

Right. 

But,  99.4  percent  of  18-to-21-year- 
olds  are  never  involved  in  accidents 
caused  by  drunkenness.  And  at  18,  one 
can  marry,  incur  debts,  sign  contracts, 
be  drafted  to  fight  a  war,  vote,  and  buy 
a  home. 

Sure,  the  supporters  said,  but,  like 
the  “For  sale  to  adults  21  and  over 
only”  rules  in  mail  order  book  catalogs, 
this  law  isn’t  really  meant  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Even  the  most  optimistic 
among  them  admitted  that  the  ban  will 
cut  youth  fatalities  by  only  one-fifth. 
Perhaps  if  illegitimacy  becomes  a  major 
social  issue,  we  can  expect  Congress  to 
consider  a  national  sex  age,  prohibiting 
anyone  under  21  from  performing  “the 
act.” 

The  drinking  law,  regardless  of  its 
unenforceability,  criminalizes  in  the 
name  of  national  good,  a  privilege  that 
nearly  all  youth  don’t  abuse,  and  it 
chokes  social  activity.  Bars  and  dances 
become  off-limits  to  millions  of  legal 
adults. 

Business  managers  at  WMET  say 
that  one  reason  their  station  changed  to 


its  “lighten  up,  baby”  format  was 
because  alcohol  producers  wouldn’t 
advertise  to  an  audience  that  couldn’t 
legally  buy  their  product. 

The  change  has  essentially  left  rock 
fans  with  the  likes  of  “B96,”  where 
official  policy  is  to  beat  new  songs  into 
the  ground  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  ban  passed  easily  partly  because 
America’s  youth  are  politically  impo¬ 
tent.  With  little  economic  power  and 
widespread  apathy  which  shows  itself 
in  shockingly  low  voter  turnout,  the 
young  have  no  lobby  in  Washington. 
This  is  crucial.  Thousands  of  political 
action  committees  in  the  capitol 
represent  virtually  every  social,  econo¬ 
mic,  religious  and  political  cause 
imaginable  —  NCPAC,  IPAC,  KICK- 
PAC,  SNACKPAC,  PAT-ON-THE- 
BACK-PAC.  Even  the  tiny  African 
Republic  of  Togo  spent  half  a  million 
dollars  for  US  lobbyists  last  year. 

In  a  modern  PACocracy,  not  having 
high-powered  organizations  to  represent 
your  interests  is  an  invitation  to 
become  a  scapegoat. 

So,  youth  prohibition  was  passed 
almost  uncontested,  conveniently  di¬ 
verting  national  attention  from  the  real 
causes  and  solutions  of  the  drunk 
driving  tragedy. 

Coming  home  from  the  bowling  lanes, 
we  watched  a  Seville  in  front  of  us 
swerving  recklessly.  On  the  bumper 
was  a  sticker  that  read:  "President 
Reagan.  Bringing  America  Back  to 
Traditional  Values.” 

I’m  not  going  to  find  out  for  a  long 
time  if  they  ever  got  a  nacho  machine  in 
that  bar,  I  thought. 
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WDCB  listeners  ask  for  more  student  input 


To  the  Editor: 

In  response  to  the  article  about 
suggestions  for  CD’s  radio  station,  I 
am  a  communication  major  and  find  CD 
very  limited  with  resources  for  training 
in  this  field.  If  the  station  does  get 
students  to  assist  in  production  I  feel 
that  journalism,  speech  and  advertising 
students  should  and  could  benefit  from 
it. 

One  problem  with  young  students 
participating  or  playing  the  records  is 
that  most  have  a  limited  and  shallow 
definition  of  music. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  progressive 
“new  music  show”  during  the  day  or 
late  at  night.  There  Eire  plenty  of  top 
40  music  stations,  beside  college 
radio  which  have  the  reputation  of 
being  experimental  and  taking  chances 
with  the  “underground”  rock  music, 
which  most  people  define  as  “punk”  or' 
“new  wave,”  but  it  is  still  rock  and  roll. 
This  art  form  is  creatively  progressing 
the  original  forms  of  rock  and  roll  takes 
concentration  to  understand.  The 
audience  for  this  style  of  music  is 
expanding  because  of  college  radio  and 
people  wanting  to  expand  with  it. 

There  is  also  a  large  listening 
audience  identifying  with  the  resur¬ 
gence  of  fifties  and  sixties  music 
because  it  is  fun  and  nostalgic. 

It  would  be  nice  to  hear  some  ethnic 
music  like  reggae  or  soul,  and  possibly 
some  late  night  dance  mixes.  The 
student  government  should  also  con¬ 
duct  surveys  throughout  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  for  registering  students  who  are 
paying  for  the  station.  Doesn  t  the 
radio  station  have  to  meet  the  FCC’s 
Public  Interest,  Convenience  and 
Necessity? 

I  would  be  glad  to  volunteer 
an  hour  on  the  air  and  I  m  sure 
most  students  who  are  concerned 
about  the  radio  station  at  CD  would 
offer  that  if  qualified.  Another  thing 
that  the  major  local  stations  don’t  offer 
is  airplay  of  local  bEinds  in  the  suburbs 
and  Chicago.  The  school  should  have 
the  radio  station’s  broadcast  (if  during 
the  day)  played  over  an  intercom 
system  in  the  cafeteria.  I  strongly  feel 
that  a  lot  of  local  businesses  would 
contribute  to  sponsor  the  various  new 
formats.  Last  week  I  talked  with  the 
owner  of  "Rave  On”  records  and  he 
said  he’s  be  willing  to  sponsor  the 
station  with  records  in  exchange  for 
store  recognition. 

I  hope  that  I  have  given  readers 
many  ideas  and  expressed  feelings  that  I 
think  a  lot  of  students  can  share.  Thank 
you  for  whatever  you  can  do  and 
consider. 

Name  withheld  upon  request 
To  the  Editor: 

An  article  in  the  Jan.  25 
Courier  stated  that  the  College  of 


DuPage’s  radio  station,  WDCB-FM,  is 
a  community  radio  station,  not  a  college 
radio  station.  The  school  has  little 
involvement  with  the  station;  it  only 
provides  funds  for  the  station,  which 
the  students  pay  for  with  a  percentage 
of  tuition,  unknowingly.  No  pro¬ 
grams  are  up  for  the  students  who 
are  interested  in  radio  broadcasting. 
Why?  Supposedly  an  administrator  felt 
that  such  programs  were  unnecessary 
because  of  low  interest  and  because  the 
competition  within  the  field  is  too  tough. 
Maybe  tough,  but  not  impossible. 

Another  reason  that  the  students 
have  little  involvement  in  the  station  is 
because  Sid  Fryer,  who  runs  the 
station,  says,  “They  would  jeopardize 
the  degree  of  professionalism  that  the 
station  now  enjoys.” 

But  WDCB  is  a  part  of  the  College  of 
DuPage  and  ought  to  be  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  only  way  a  student  can  leam 
about  radio  broadcasting  is  through  ex¬ 
perience,  but  WDCB  does  not  offer  that. 
Even  professional  stations,  such  as 
WLS  and  WKQX,  offer  internships  for 
college  students  in  which  they  earn 
college  credit,  not  money. 

If  these  stations  can  teach  col¬ 
lege  students  about  radio,  why  can  t 
a  college  radio  station  do  the  same? 

Laura  Anderson, 
Lombard 

Experience  Alpha  One 

To  the  Editor: 

In  order  to  fulfill  my  graduation 
requirements  I  needed  to  enroll  in  a  bio¬ 
logy  class.  Since  biology’s  my  least 
favorite  subject,  I  avoided  it  for  as  long 
as  possible  and  tried  to  look  for  a  way 
out  I  found  an  alternative  which  I, 
along  with  many  students  at  CD,  was 
unaware  of;  an  Alpha  One  program. 

I  took  the  mandatory  classes, 
including  humEinities,  sailing,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  snorkeling  and  especially  biology. 
Along  with  offering  these  credits,  the 
program  gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  travel  while  learning.  The  field 
experience  I  encountered  was  a  trip  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  two  weeks. 

The  classes  before  the  trip  are  spent 
mainly  in  preparation.  For  example,  our 
biology  class  studied  marine  life  while 
also  working  on  our  snorkeling  abilities. 
A  big  part  of  our  grade  was  studying 
the  coral  reefs  which  I  found  to  be 
enjoyable  and  more  of  a  recreational 
activity  than  a  biology  class.  All 
class  sessions,  both  at  CD  and  on 
the  trip,  were  more  relaxed  since 
everyone  was  enrolled  in  the  same 
courses.  Students  became  good  friends 
in  and  out  of  class.  This  unity  was 
mainly  due  to  the  Alpha  One 
coordinator,  Tom  Lindblade.  In  his 
sociology  class,  he  emphasized  the 
importance  of  communication  in  rela¬ 


tionships. 

We  Eire  fortunate  to  have  the  Alpha 
One  program  at  CD.  Students  are 
offered  the  advantage  of  traveling  to 
different  areas  of  the  world  while 
esirning  credits  and  making  lasting 
relationships.  Hopefully,  more  students 
will  discover  and  experience  this  great 
learning  opportunity. 

Dawn  Os  term  an, 

West  Chicago 

Handicap  parking 
abused  regularly 

To  the  Editor:  t 

What  I  have  noticed  lately  and  find 
rather  upsettting  is  the  abysmal 
occurrence  of  people  who  are  not 
handicapped  unjustifiably  using  handi¬ 
cap  parking  spaces  because  they  are  too 
lazy  to  walk.  On  many  occasions  I  have 
looked  for  a  psirking  space  for  more  than 
15  minutes.  As  I  start  my  walk  toward 
the  building,  I  have  noticed  people 
pull  into  these  handicap  spaces,  get 
out  of  their  car  and,  to  my  surprise, 
they  are  not  handicapped  nor  do  they 
have  a  handicap  sticker.  I  am  in  school 
for  three  hours  or  more  and  when  I  once 
again  start  my  journey  back  to  my  car, 
I  see  that  the  car  is  still  there  and  has 
not  been  ticketed  or  towed  away.  Now 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  these  handicap 
spaces  are  for  people  who  are  unable  to 
maneuver  for  whatever  physical  reason. 

What  I  propose  for  this  ever-happen¬ 
ing  occurrence  is  for  the  public  safety 
department  to  drive  by  these  areas 
every  hour,  get  out  of  their  car  or  truck 
and  check  for  these  handicap  stickers.  I 
realize  that  public  safety  cannot  be 
everywhere  at  once,  so  I  also  propose 
that  anyone  who  notices  these  offenders 
should  proceed  to  the  public  safety 
office  and  report  it.  We  must  all  pitch 
in  and  help  keep  these  spaces  open  for 
the  people  they  were  actually  intended 
for. 

Daniel  L.  Saurmann  ,  Roselle 


Law  Unconstitutional' 

To  the  Editor: 

The  seat  belt  ordinance  recently 
passed  by  the  state  legislature  and 
signed  by  Gov.  Thompson  is  obviously 
unconstitutional. 

Whether  I  choose  to  wear  a  seat  belt 
will  affect  only  me,  no  one  else. 

If  someone  drinks  and  drives,  that 
person  is  endangering  the  life  of 


somebody  else.  Failure  to  wear  a  seat 
belt  affects  no  other  person’s  life. 

Don’t  read  me  wrong;  seat  belts  are  a 
good  idea.  I  just  don’t  like  the  fact  that 
a  law  is  telling  me  I  have  to  wear 
one.  This  legislation  is  similar  in 
principle  to  an  ordinance  reading 
something  like:  “It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
practice  mountain  climbing  because  it 
has  been  determined  to  be  unsafe.”  If 
the  government  can  get  away  with 
passing  the  seat  belt  ordinEmce,  they 
could  sdso  get  away  with  outlawing 
skydiving,  ballooning,  auto-racing  or 
anything  else  potentially  lethsil  to  one’s 
self. 

One  other  important  point  worth 
pondering  —  how  is  the  state  ever 
going  to  enforce  this  law?  If  a  police 
officer  stops  a  person  and  that 
individusd  isn’t  wearing  a  seat  belt,  the 
driver  should  immediately  step  out  of 
his  vehicle.  How  can  a  person  be 
breaking  the  law  if  he  isn’t  even  in  his 
car?  All  it  will  take  is  for  someone  to 
get  mad,  challenge  this  law  in  court 
and,  based  upon  what  happened  to  the 
motorcycle  helmet  law  (reJbember 
that?),  mandatory  seat  belts  will  be 
declared  unconstitutional. 

Edward  P.  Barr,  Roselle 

Activities  education 

To  the  Editor: 

Student  participation  is  greatly 
lacking  in  extra-curricular  activities  at 
CD  because  of  poor  distribution  of 
information. 

In  the  Courier’s  “student  voice, 
Feb.  8,  Carl  Paulsen,  Downers  Grove 
replied,  “Not  enough  people  get 
involved  or  care  what  the  school  is  all 
about.”  Ruth  Ann  Stephen,  Willow 
Springs,  stated,  “It  takes  an  effort  to 
find  out  where  and  when  the  activities 
take  place.” 

Who  is  responsible? 

The  student  government,  the  cheer 
leaders  and  student  activities.  These 
groups  post  signs  generally  clustered 
in  one  area  of  the  school  —  nowhere 
else. 

The  Valentine’s  dance  heart-shaped 
posters  were  filtered  throughout  the 
cafe  and  stairwell  area  so  well  that  they 
I  even  make  Cupid  sick. 

What  about  the  other  side  of  the 
building  and  the  middle?  The  east  side  is 
just  as  important  as  the  west  side. 

Also,  a  bulletin  could  be  organized 
for  teachers  to  read  during  prime-time 
class  hours;  people  who  work  a  lot 
could  at  least  hear  what  is  happening, 
like  sports  scores. 

Knowing  more  about  activities 
through  good  dispatchment  means 
more  school  spirit,  which  means  less 
monotony,  routine  and  a  more  compre¬ 


hensive  education. 


Dan  Leonardi, 

Addison 


All  Right,  Uhere  Are  youR 
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What  is  the  best  cure  for  “cubin  fever?’ 


Darlene  Knapp 


Darlene  Knapp,  Roselle:  “Bottle  of 
champagne  on  a  moonlit  beach  in 
Tahiti.” 

Mary  Prescott,  Hinsdale:  “Going 
outside.  Doing  something  or  anything 
outside.  It  depends  on  the  weather.” 

Jeff  Sculley,  Schaumburg:  “Sex 
speaks  for  me.  If  you’re  stuck  in  the 
: cabin,  why  not  do  something  enjoyable 
while  there?” 

’  Char  Guttello,  Darien:  “Hop  on  a 
plane  and  go  to  the  Bahamas.” 

;  John  Romito,  Villa  Park:  “Indulge  in 
everything.” 

Leigh  Ann  Lange,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  like 
to  get  together  with  friends  and  discuss 
what  we  did  last  year.” 


Mike  Henricksen 


Mike  Henriksen,  Bensenville:  “I  like  to 
get  out  and  go  skiing.” 

Karen  Jindra,  Downers  Grove:  “I’d 
call  somebody  and  have  them  bring 
videos  over.” 

John  Gassmann,  Downers  Grove:  “A 
match  to  bum  the  cabin.” 

Debbie  Siblik,  Naperville:  “Getting 
out  and  working." 


Jamie  Harriman 


Jamie  Harriman,  Naperville:  “Riding 
horses  and  playing  polo.” 

Roger  Prenta,  Naperville:  “A  woman 
in  one  hand  and  a  beer  in  the  other.” 

Pat  Moman,  Lisle:  “You  should  have 
good  hobbies.  Things  that  are  pleasant 
—  like  painting.” 

Beth  Estep,  Woodridge:  “Sometimes 
my  sister  and  I  rent  movies  and  watch 
them  on  the  VCR.” 


Rick  Lebeck 


Rick  Lebeck,  Hinsdale:  “I'm  looking 
forward  to  Carolina  and  as  long  as  I’m 
stuck  here,  I  like  to  go  skiing.” 

Greg  Symon,  Lombard:  “A  trip  to 
Florida.” 

Bill  Heafey,  Naperville:  “Getting  out 
and  doing  physical  activities.” 

Scott  Hoesel,  Naperville:  “Spring 
break.” 


Laurie  Pearce 


Laurie  Pearce,  Bloomingdale:  “I  go 
to  dance  class.” 

Amy  Baumgardner,  Wheaton:  “I 
have  no  idea.” 

Karma  Feldman,  LaGrange  Park:  “A 
good  day  of  skiing.” 

Jeff  Mills,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Taking  a  trip 
through  the  Alpha  program.  It  offers 
an  opportunity  to  learn  as  well  as  take 
a  break.” 


Post-Collectivist  politics  in 


GERALD  A.  DORFMAN 

[Editor’s  Note:  Gerald  Dorman  is  a  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford  University  and  a  contributing  author  to  the  forthcoming  Hoover 
Institution  Press  Book,  To  Promote  Peace.] 


U.S.  foreign  policymakers  have  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  union 
power  in  European  politics  and  foreign 
policy.  Industrial  strife,  recurring 
government  crises  and  the  seemingly 
endless  series  of  demonstrations  pro¬ 
testing  various  policy  issues  illustrate 
how  much  the  behavior  of  the  labor 
movement  in  Europe  affects  con¬ 
temporary  economic  and  political  life. 

The  labor  movement  operates  from  a 
crucial  position  at  the  center  of  national 
decision  making.  Unions  in  every  major 
West  European  country  have  been 
active  bargaining  partners  with  their 
respective  governments  about  almost 
every  question  of  public  policy 
mcluding  the  shape  of  the  national 
Political  agenda  and  the  terms  of 
specific  legislation.  American  leaders 
have  worried  about  these  relationships 
because  they  so  often  produce  economic 
stagnation  and  political  instability 
which  inevitably  threaten  the  Western 
Alliance. 

U.S.  POLICYMAKERS  NOW  need 
to  recognize  that  this  long-standing 
collectivist  relationship  between  labor 
and  government  in  Europe  is  changing 
significantly.  Clearly,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  this  change  is  the  decline  of 
union  power.  High  unemployment  is 
saPping  union  strength.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  it  is  causing  unions  to  lose 
members  rapidly.  Union  leaders  are 
thus  in  a  weaker  position,  more  divided 
fibout  their  goals  and  strategy,  and 
frequently  confused  about  the  course  of 
c°n temporary  affairs. 

EUROPEAN  POLITICAL  leaders  in 
eeveral  countries  are  profitting  from 


union  weakness.  Although  continuing 
to  declare  their  fidelity  to  the  goal  of 
full  employment,  for  example,  political 
leaders  often  administer  policies  that 
maintain  high  levels  of  unemployment. 
This  serves  as  leverage  both  against 
renewed  inflation  and  against  the 
resurgence  of  union  militancy.  Concur¬ 
rently,  these  political  leaders  are 
working  to  impose  legislated  require¬ 
ments  on  union  behavior  for  strike 
ballots  and  imposing  other  restraints  on 
rank-and-file  members,  as  well  as  then- 
leaders.  Finally,  political  leaders  are 
consciously  reducing  the  frequency  and 
quality  of  union-government  interaction 
over  the  terms  of  public  policy. 

Although  these  changes  have  been 
developing  for  little  more  than  a 
half-decade,  they  are  already  having  a 
profound  effect  on  the  political  process. 
U.S.  leaders  will  need  to  understand  a 
whole  new  set  of  relationships  and 
anticipate  new  policy  outcomes  during 
the  balance  of  this  decade.  The  move 
into  what  can  best  be  described  as  a 
post-collectivist  era  offers  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  European  nations  may  find 
ways  to  overcome  the  stagnation  and 
paralysis  of  public  policy  that  occasion¬ 
ally  weakened  the  Western  alliance  in 

recent  years.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
U.S.  policymakers  also  need  to  be 


aware  that  these  changes  may  produce 
a  destabilizing  conflict.  Union  leaders 
will  not  give  up  their  place  at  the 
national  bargaining  table  without 
serious  resistance. 

WHAT  DOES  post-collectivism 
mean  for  U.S.  interest  and  policymak¬ 
ers?  It  is  still  early  in  the  process  of 
change  to  be  very  confident  about  the 
course,  but  it  is  not  too  early  to  offer 
some  speculations.  Possibly  the  most 
important  consequence  is  that  U.S. 
planners  can  hope  for  more  coherent 
and  decisive  economic  p  licymaking  in 
Europe.  Simply  the  absence  of  one  key 
conflictive  participant  from  the  bargain¬ 
ing  table  on  public  policy  matters 
makes  the  process  easier  to  accomplish. 
And,  of  course,  the  substantive  results 
of  that  bargaining  are  less  likely  to  be 
at  the  lowest  common  denominator 
level  so  frequent  during  the  last  decade 
and  a  half.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
unions  have  been  entirely  responsible 
for  European  economic  stagnation  or 
that  European  leaders  inherently  know 
what  best  policy  options  to  take  at  each 
point.  The  whole  matter  involves  more 
them  union  participation.  Rather,  it 
means  that  these  governments  will  be 
better  able  to  proceed  with  clearer 
economic  programs  whose  results  can 
be  judged  both  by  a  scrutinizing 
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Suzanne  Drever,  Naperville:  “Laying 
in  front  of  a  nice  warm  fire,  with  a  guy 
of  course!” 

Scott  Hedstrom,  Wheaton:  “Stay 
single,  don’t  have  kids  and  live  in 
florida.” 

Noel  Hayden,  Roselle:  “Try  to 
occupy  your  time  in  anyway  possible.” 


Michelle  DeGraff 


Michele  DeGraff,  Downers  Grove: 
“Go  to  the  movies.” 

Alden  Wong,  Villa  Park:  “I  go  out 
with  friends  and  just  hang  out.” 

Trina  Rospert,  Darien:  “Learn  winter 
sports  like  skiing,  skating,  ice  hockey 
—  I  go  to  the  movies.” 

Dave  Ogilvie,  Naperville:  “Hallucino- 
genii  jugs,  without  a  doubt.  Best  way 
to  get  out  of  the  house  without  leaving 
the  house.” 

George  Milner,  Glendale  Heights: 
“Call  friends  and  talk  to  them  or  go  out 
and  have  fun.” 


Europe 

democratic  electorate  and  by  planners 
better  able  to  refashion  their  strategies 
as  policy  outcomes  dictate.  Both  of 
these  changes  should  promote  political 
stability  because  they  will  enhance 
more  efficient  and  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.  U.S.  leaders  will  certainly 
welcome  these  gains,  which  are  likely  to 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  Western 
alliance  as  well  as  on  worldwide 
economic  health. 

THE  STAGNATION  and  paralysis 
of  public  policy  in  Britain  and  so  many 
European  countries  in  recent  years  have 
been  a  painful  experience.  Not  only  has 
economic  life  suffered,  but  conflicts 
have  tom  at  social  stability  as  well.  It 
is,  of  course,  extremely  unfortunate 
that  economic  deprivation  has  been  the 
motor  for  change.  But  now  that  it  has 
worked  a  fundamental  rearrangement  in 
the  political  process,  political  elites  in 
Europe  are  not  likely  to  allow  a  return 
to  collectivism  as  soon  as  prosperity  is 
re-established.  Instead,  they  are  like¬ 
ly  to  build  in  buffering  policies, 
including  a  semi-permanent  high  level 
of  unemployment,  against  the  reawak¬ 
ening  of  damaging  union  militancy. 
Therein  lies  the  potential  for  some 
trouble.  There  is  little  doubt  that  union 
.leaders  in  every  European  country  are 
anxious  to  re-establish  their  influence. 
Economic  recovery  will  certainly  stir 
their  energies  to  counterattack.  Thus, 
even  while  post-collectivism  continues 
to  emerge,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
political  leaders  will  have  to  contend 
with  some  measure  of  renewed  industrial 
instability  among  the  United  States’ 
closest  allie  j. 
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Older  students. 
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continued  from  page  1 

“We  try  for  quality  publications 
through  a  publications  committee,”  he 
said,  and  an  example  is  the  brochure  for 
the  Focus  on  Women  program  which 
provides  seminars  and  brown-bag 
lunches  for  women  returning  to  school 
and  work. 

The  Speaker’s  Bureau  goes  out  to 
clubs,  organizations  and  schools  in 
District  502,  addressing  various  topics 
of  concern  to  adults,  including  career  \ 
development  and  programs  such  as 
learning  alternatives  and  human  devel¬ 
opment.  The  bureau  has  81  staff 
members  and  over  200  offerings. 

A  Senior  Task  Force  initiated  by 
provost  Ted  Tilton  coordinates  services 
for  seniors  with  programs  such  as  those 
offered  by  Alpha  One,  Open  College  and 
the  Business  and  Professional  Institute. 

“PRESIDENT  HAROLD  McAninch 
directed  the  restructure  of  what  was  the 
extention  college  and  greater  effort  is 
being  expended  to  make  adults  aware  of 
the  77  satellite  locations,”  Williams 
said. 

“That’s  taking  the  classes  to  the 
adults  —  a  very  definite  service  we’ve 
always  provided  but  are  promoting  and 
publicizing  more  now  than  ever  before,” 
Williams  asserted. 

Open  College’s  non-credit  program  is 
self-supporting,  and  250  to  300  classes 
are  offered  each  quarter.  These  courses 
are  always  changing  to  meet  new 
lifestyles  and  interests. 

“CD  tries  to  be  flexible  to 
accommodate  student  needs,”  said 
Gayle  Platt,  community  education 
assistant,  and  “self-improvement  class¬ 
es  often  lead  to  credit  courses  among 
adults.” 

Alpha  One  offers  transfer-oriented 
credit  courses  through  field-experience 
and  interdisciplinary  programs  in 
general  education  and  in  three  degree- 
completion  options  in  humanities,  social 
sciences  and  science  which  comprise  the 
weekend-degree  program.  Each  option 
combines  independent  study,  classroom 
instruction  and  other  learning  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  meets  alternate  weekends. 
Students  can  earn  48  credit  hours  in 
three  quarters  by  taking  all  three 
options. 

“More  than  half  of  the  degree-com¬ 
pletion  students  are  returning  house¬ 
wives  who  are  handling  school  in 
addition  to  full-time  jobs  where  their 
employers  have  encouraged  earning 
degrees  for  job  qualification,”  stated 
Tom  Lindblade,  Alpha  coordinator. 

“ADULTS  ARE  the  best  students 
academically.  In  the  last  three  years, 
half  of  the  CD  students  considered  for 
honors  awards  have  been  graduated 
from  weekend  degree  programs,  and 
there  are  only  about  40  such  students 
each  year,”  Lindblade  said.  “The 
instructors  report  that  all  students  do 
good  work;  they  Eire  demanding,  giving 
and  involved,  and  their  priorities  are  set 
on  academic  achievement.” 

A  new  offering  already  approved  and 
being  planned  is  a  weekend  degree 
program  in  business,  Lindblade  reports. 
Also  being  discussed  are  other  expan¬ 
sions  of  these  programs,  including  a 
general  weekend  college. 

Alpha  cooperates  with  the  Open 
College  to  offer  a  number  of  programs, 
he  continued.  One  of  these  is  ian 
interdisciplinary  course  for  seniors 
being  offered  at  Lincoln  Center  in 
Downers  Grove. 

"We  have  done  a  lot  of  articulation 
with  four-year  schools  like  Elmhurst 
and  the  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago, 
to  work  out  successful  transfer  of 
credit.  I  think  colleges  are  very 
interested  in  these  adult  students.  They 
see  a  student  who  is  after  a  full-time 
degree  and  who  is  getting  good  grades; 
these  schools  want  adult  students,” 
Lindblade  said. 

The  Business  and  Professional  Insti¬ 
tute  started  five  yeEtrs  ago  as  a  unit  of 
Open  College  and  serves  the  education¬ 
al  and  training  needs  of  busmen  ~fs  and 


professionals  in  District  502.  It  offers 
in-plant  training  consulting,  credit  and 
non-credit  courses  and  seminEirs  on-  and 
off-campus.  Each  of  Bgl’s  six  centers 
“has  a  different  thrust  and  sill  work 
together  so  people  don’t  duplicate  their 
efforts,”  said  Suzi  Benson,  manager  of 
the  Economic  Development  Center. 

“The  institute’s  offerings  help  update 
people’s  skills  and  keep  them  employ¬ 
able  in  areas  such  as  health,  business, 
management  and  technology,”  Benson 
said.  They  also  have  a  Career  Guidance 
Center  and  re-training  programs  for 
dislocated  workers. 

LAST  YEAR  the  BPI  served  over 
10,000  individuals,  conducted  120 
in-plant  training  sessions  and  220 
seminars  for  professional  groups,  she 
stated.  The  BPI  is  self-supporting 
through  grants  Emd  course  fees.  Grant 
awards  amounted  to  over  $790,000  for 
various  programs. 

In  the  financial  aid  area,  adult 
students  have  problems  because  they 
are  usually  considered  independent 
students,  and  may  be  required  to  use  as 
much  as  100  percent  of  their  income 
and  assets  for  college  before  qualifying 
for  aid,  while  parents  of  dependent 
students  cannot  be  expected  to  use 
more  than  20  percent,  according  to  the 


Chronicle. 

At  CD,  tsiking  a  minimum  of  six 
credit  hours  is  necessary  to  qualify  for 
financial  aid,  and  these  part-time 
students  are  eligible  for  federal  and 
state  aid  including  Pell,  College 
Work-Study,  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  and  Illinois  State 
Monetary  Awards.  Scholarships  are 
also  available  to  older  students,  and 
this  resource  is  being  emphasized  to 
offset  cuts  in  aid  to  all  students,  said 
Rebecca  Noel,  financial  aid  officer. 

Last  year  over  4,000  CD  students  (19 
percent)  received  over  $1.5  million  in 
aid  which  was  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  dependent  (51  percent)  smd 
independent  (49  percent)  students. 
Under  the  Pell  Grant,  28  percent  of 


90 


recipients  were  part-time  learners, 
according  to  Robert  Regner,  director  of 
financial  aid. 

Regarding  the  commissions  proposal 
for  more  aid  to  non-traditional  stu¬ 
dents,  Regner  said  a  national-  and 
state-level  study  should  be  made. 

“If  there  is  a  genuine  need,  you  have 
to  put  money  behind  it,”  said  Regner 
and  recounted  federal  and  state 
programs  have  a  history  of  serving  the 
traditional  student. 

“Since  societal  trends  indicate  an 
increase  in  returning  adult  learners, 
some  current  funds  should  be  diverted 
and  additional  funds  should  be  made 
available,”  he  said.  He  believes  there  is 
no  quEilitative  difference  in  the  two 
student  groups. 
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YOUR  BEST  DEAL  TO  FLORIDA 
March  22-31 


YOU  DRIVE  (TO  THE  PARTY) 


5  pet  rm. 
only 


WE  DRIVE  (THE  PARTY  STARTS  HERE) 


$169 


S  por 


$179  «  >•' 

INCLUDES:  ,m 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  to  beautiful 
Daytona  Beach  (WE  DRIVE  Packages  Only).  We  use 
nothing  but  modem  highway  coaches. 

•  FREE  refreshments  available  on  the  motor  coach  on  the 
way  down  (to  begin  the  party). 

•  Eight  Florida  days/seven  endless  nights  at  one  of  our 
exciting  oceanfront  hotels,  located  right  on  the  Daytona 
Beach  strip.  Your  hotel  has  a  beautiful  pool,  sun  deck,  air 
conditioned  rooms,  color  TV,  and  a  nice  long  stretch  of 
beach. 

•  A  full  schedule  of  FREE  pool  deck  parties  every  day. 

•  A  full  list  of  pre-arranged  discounts  to  save  you  money  In 
Daytona  Beach. 

•  Travel  representatives  to  Insure  a  smooth  trip  and  a 
good  time. 

•  Optional  side  excursions  to  Disney  World,  Epcot,  deep 
sea  fishing,  party  cruises,  etc. 

•  All  taxes  and  tips. 

THE  GREATEST  TIME  -  THE  BEST  PRICE 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

and  sign  up  see  Ginger*  at  SRC’s 
East  Entrance,  2od ,  flooR 

Feb.  2.7,  8-9a.m.,ll:30a*m.-2.p-m. 
p.m.-7:30  p.m .  Or  call  X31-X391 


Sponsored  by  Campus  Marketing  exewienced  poorssiowis  in  college  roues- 
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Courier  News  Wire 

Colleges  in  a  number  of  states  soon 
may  start  reaping  the  benefits  of 
organized  gambling  in  a  bigger  way 
than  ever  before,  but  not  all  educators 
are  convinced  campuses  will  come  out 
winners. 

At  least  two  states  —  California  and 
Iowa  —  are  expected  to  launch  lotteries 
soon,  joining  the  17  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  already  in  the 
lottery  business. 

UNTIL  THIS  year,  only  New  Jersey 
earmarked  a  portion  of  its  lottery 
profits  for  higher  education,  and  the 
amount  —  $102,000  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  —  is  not  large  enough  to 
have  a  substantial  impact. 

That  is  about  to  change. 

The  budget  presented  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  legislature  by  Governor  George 
Deukmejian  Jan.  30th  calls  for 
spending  $56.7  million  in  lottery  funds 
for  higher  education  next  fiscal  year. 

And  officials  from  three  Iowa 
campuses  recently  asked  lawmakers  for 
nearly  all  the  money  —  some  $40 
million  —  generated  by  the  state 
lottery  expected  to  begin  this  year. 

SOME  LAWMAKERS,  moreover, 
see  the  gambling  money  as  a  neat  way 


Schools 

to  fund  new  campus  programs. 

Deukmejian,  for  one,  recommended 
using  lottery  money  to  set  up  new 
programs  that  higher  education  officials 
wanted  funded  with  traditional  revenue 
sources. 

But  if  the  legislators  don’t  agree  to 
use  the  money  for  the  programs,  the 
programs  won’t  begin  at  all,  educators 
fear. 

Proposition  37,  approved  by  58 
percent  of  those  voting  last  November, 
requires  that  lottery  funds  supplement 
state  funds,  not  replace  them,  they 
point  out. 

“THE  GOVERNOR  said  either  you 
take  these  problems  with  lottery  funds 
or  you  don’t  get  them,”  says  Suzanne 
Ness  of  the  government  affairs  division 
of  the  state’s  higher  education  commis¬ 
sion. 

“That’s  caused  a  large  amount  of 
disgruntlement.  ” 

Deukmejian’s  proposals  confirm  the 
fears  of  proposition  opponents,  includ¬ 
ing  Ralph  Flynn,  director  of  the 
California  Teachers  Association,  which 


may 

represents  professors  in  the  California 
State  University  system. 

“Regardless  of  how  the  revenue  is 
generated,  the  temptation  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  and  the  legislature  is 
too  great  not  to  treat  lottery  funds  just 
like  general  revenue,”  Flynn  says. 

THE  RESULT,  Flynn  predicts,  is 
that  lawmakers  will  use  lottery  funds  to 
offset  money  higher  education  would 
otherwise  have  received  from  other 
state  revenue  sources. 

“THIS  IS  going  to  create  an  illusion 
of  a  higher  level  of  support  for 
education,”  Flynn  says.  “It  will  divert 
attention  from  our  needs.” 

And  William  Pickens,  chief  fiscal 
analyst  for  the  higher  education 
commission,  warns  that  using  lottery 
funds  to  support  continuing  expenses 
such  as  salaries  can  backfire. 

“Lottery  revenues  are  subject  to  wide 
swings,  particularly  after  the  initial 
interest  subsides,”  Pickens  notes. 

“AND  IF  they  don’t  come  in  one 
year,  the  legislature  is  not  likely  to 
replace  them  with  state  funds  unless 


lottery 

they  happen  to  have  a  significant 
amount  of  money  available.” 

“We  are  very  concerned  about  the 
legislature  respecting  our  ‘regular’ 
askings  and  giving  them  the  greater 
attention,”  said  Frank  Stork,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  director  of  state  relations. 

“BUT  LEGISLATORS  have  made  a 
commitment  to  funding  only  non-recur¬ 
ring  items  with  lottery  funds,  and  we 
are  hopeful  they  will  uphold  that 
commitment.” 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  State  and 
Northern  Iowa  representatives  asked 
lawmakers  last  month  for  $40  million  to 
fund  a  range  of  endowed  professorships, 
equipment  purchases  and  technology, 
economic  outreach  and  research  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  state  expects  to  generate  $43 
million  in  lottery  funds  this  year  and 
lawmakers  invited  college  officials  to 
submit  proposals. 

Each  campus  would  match  its  lottery 
money  with  its  own  fundraising  efforts, 
Iowa  President  James  Freedman  told 
the  lawmakers. 
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Did  you  know? 

Hockey’s  coveted  Stanely  Cup  was  originally  bought  in  England  for  10 
pounds  in  1893. 

Florida,  South  Dakota  and  New  Mexico  are  all  nicknamed  the  Sunshine 
State. 

There  are  336  dimples  on  a  golf  ball. 

Mormon  leader  Brigham  Young  had  27  wives. 

Norma  Talmadge  accidentally  became  the  first  actor  to  leave  an  impression  in 
the  cement  outside  of  Grauman’s  Chinese  Theater  when  she  stumbled  into  a 
freshly  laid  sidewalk  in  1927. 

Popeye  first  appeared  in  1919  as  a  comic  strip  character  in  the  cartoon 
“Thimble  Theatre.” 

The  first  American  steam  locomotive,  Tom  Thumb,  was  built  by  Peter 
Cooper  at  the  Canton  Iron  Works  in  Baltimore  during  the  year  1830. 

The  1939  film  version  of  “The  Wizard  of  Oz”  starring  Judy  Garland,  was  the 
third  printing  of  the  film.  Silent  versions  were  shot  in  1919  and  1924. 

The  first  comic  strip  “The  Yellow  Kid”  was  created  by  Richard  Outcault  on 
Feb.  16,  1896  for  the  New  York  World. 

John  Hanson  of  Maryland  was  voted  “President  of  the  United  States 
Congress  assembled”  in  Nov.  1781,  thereby  becoming  the  first  “president”  of 
the  United  States  seven  years  before  George  Washington. 

James  “Doc”  Holliday,  famous  for  his  part  in  the  shootout  at  the  OK  Corral, 
was  a  dentist. 

Idaho  is  the  only  state  in  the  U.S.  over  which  no  foreign  flag  has  flown. 

Judge  Roy  Bean  ran  his  court  out  of  the  Jersey  Lily  Saloon  in  Langtry, 
Texas  where  he  was  “the  law  west  of  the  Pecos.” 

Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams  and  James  Monroe  all  died  on  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

Monopoly  was  invented  in  1933  by  Charles  Darwin,  a  heating  engineer,  who 
missed  the  streets  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  after  which  he  named  all  the  spaces  on 
the  game  board. 

Babe  Ruth’s  1930  salary  of  $80,000  a  year  was  the  biggest  ever  paid  to  a 
professional  ball-player  at  that  time. 

The  first  intercollegiate  football  game  was  played  between  Rutgers  and 
Princeton  on  Nov.  6,  1869.  Rutgers  won  6-4  playing  under  amended  soccer 
rules. 


SUMMER  JOBS 


•  Busboys  •Chambermaids  •Service  Station 
Attendents  •  Kitchen  Help  •Room  Clerks 
•Switch  Board  Operators  -  Etc.,  Etc. 

If  you  like  the  fun  and  excitement  of  working  the  summer  for  a  NATIONAL 
PARK-RESORT  HOTEL-GUEST  RANCH-SUMMER  CAMP-CRUISE  SHIP- 
ALASKA-ETC.,  ETC.. .we  have  researched  and  compiled  a  new  oUMMtn 
EMPLOYMENT  GUIDE  that  will  show  you  how  and  where  to  apply  for  a 
summer  job  of  your  choice! 

Compiled  in  our  GUIDE  is  a  list  of  NATIONAL  RESORT  HOTELS- 

GUEST  RANCHES-SUMMER  CAMPS  THROUGHOUT  THE  U  S  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES  ON  CRUISE  SHIPS-AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ALASKA. 


.ORDER  FORM  i 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  GUIDE 
131  ELMA  DR.  DEPT.  G-248 
CENTRALIA,  WA.  98531 

To  order  our  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  GUIDE,  send  $8,00  cash,  check,  or 
money  order.  Our  GUIDE  is  sent  to  you  with  a  90  day  money  back  guarantee. 
If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with  our  GUIDE,  simply  return  it  within 
90  days  and  your  full  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  IMMEDIATELY. 


NAME  (Please  Print)  _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ _ 


Summer  Employment  Guide  1985 


DuPage  County 
establishes  new  job 

By  BOB  KUREK  * 

The  DuPage  County  Board  after  prolonged  debate  approved  a  resolution 
establishing  the  position  of  Director  of  Highway  and  Management  Information 
Systems  and  Acting  Superintendent  Feb.  12. 

Several  board  members  were  unsure  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  board’s  proposed 
action,  claiming  the  state  has  jurisdiction  over  such  affairs. 

But  Charles  Vauhn,  a  board  member,  noted  that  a  letter  of  the  board’s  pro¬ 
posed  state  approving  the  board’s  legitimacy  in  creating  the  position. 

THE  LETTER  WAS  produced  for  the  board  and  after  the  wording  of  the 
resolution  was  slightly  altered,  the  final  motion  carried  with  17  votes. 

Once  filled,  the  new  directorship  will  operate  the  data  processing  and 
highway  departments,  according  to  the  legislation. 

In  other  board  activity  a  Naperville  day-care  center  requested  by  the 
Montessori  Muppet  Center  at  the  First  Christian  Church,  75th  Street  near 
Oxford  Lane,  was  approved. 

The  board  voted  down  Petition  3389,  which  would  have  allowed  the 
Continental  Bank  to  build  drive-in  facilities  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Devon 
Avenue  and  Arlington  Heights  Road,  by  an  11-11  vote. 

THE  DISSENTING  MEMBERS  believed  the  building  would  have  a  negative 
impact  on  the  area’s  already  poor  flood  plain. 

They  were  also  concerned  that  traffic  fatalities  would  occur  due  to  the 
would-be  increase  in  congestion,  though  Joseph  Abel,  secretary  of  the  Zoning 
Board  of  Appeals,  assured  the  board  that  corrections  had  been  added  to  the 
plan  for  smooth  traffic  flow. 

Petition  3389  was  defeated  22-0  last  year. 

About  $70,000  was  approved  for  the  Sheriff’s  department’s  purchase  of  eight 
automobiles  and  over  $15,000  for  CRT’s,  adaptors,  a  printer  and  controller 
upgrade. 

The  board  closed  its  session  with  a  report  from  "Partnership,”  the  DuPage 
Job  Training  System,  which  claimed  placement  for  74  percent  of  its  trainees  for 
the  period  July  1,  1984  through  December  31,  1984. 

The  next  board  meeting  is  Wednesday,  February  27. 


PERSONAL  PROTECTOR  ALARM 

The  multi-purpose  Gemini  Alarm  is  a  flashlight  a  siren, 
a  burglar  and  fire  alarm  in  one  portable  unit 
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FLASHLIGHT 


SIREN  ALARM 


FIRE  AND  BURGLAR 
ALARM 


Affordable  protection  at  $12.00  each,  or  two  for 
$20.00.  Please  send  check  or  money  order  with 
your  name  and  address  to:  Five  Star  Company, 
314  N.  Garfield,  Hinsdale,  IL  60521. 

Available  also  at  CD  Bookstore 
Just  call  323-8695 
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Jump  in,  the  water’s  fine 


By  LOIS  MICHEL 

Every  class  tailor-made  to  fit  the 
need  of  some  student,  is  the  aim  and 
direction  of  the  College  of  DuPage’s 
aquatic  program,  according  to  A1 
Zamsky,  director  of  aquatics. 

“I  don’t  know  of  a  class  that  we  have 
which  isn’t  specifically  designed  for 
somebody  in  the  college,”  Zamsky  said. 

For  years,  CD  has  had  a  large 
aquatics  program,  related  the  director, 
"The  college  has  been  very  sympathetic 
and  allowed  us  to  rent  water.” 

The  most  popular  class  in  the 
program,  Zamsky  believes,  is  SCUBA, 
which  requires  a  swimming  test.  People 
enrolling  range  from  those  with  a 
new-found  interest,  to  policemen  and 
firemen  who  require  advanced  training 
Zamsky,  one  of  two  SCUBA  instructors 
at  the  college  said,  “We  could  offer 
more  sections,  but  it’s  an  expensive 
course.” 

SWIMMING  I,  a  personal-satisfac¬ 
tion  class,  Zamsky  feels,  could  be  taken 
by  more  people,  especially  in  a  student 
body  this  large. 

“It’s  a  good  class  for  them  to  start,” 
he  commented. 

The  beginner’s  course  has  limited  use 
of  deep  water,  Swimming  II,  includes 
instruction  on  the  basic  strokes  and 
fundamental  lifesaving  while  Swimming 
III  requires  knowledge  of  the  basic 
strokes,  learning  lifesaving  modifica¬ 
tions,  competitive  strokes  and  the  use 
of  swimming  as  a  means  of  physical 
fitness,  Zamsky  said. 

“We  see  many  men  and  women  from 
Viet  Nam,  India,  Turkey  countries 
where  individuals,  especially  women, 
aren’t  to  be  seen  undressed  in  public  and 
this  is  a  new  deal,”  he  stated. 

LIFESAVING  AND  the  water 
Safety  Instructor  class,  listed  as 
“Theory  and  Practice  of  Swimming,” 
are  designed  for  people  who  want  to 
upgrade  their  job  skills  and  pay. 
Lifesaving  requires  a  swimming  test 
and  the  prerequisite  to  the  profession¬ 
al’s  theory  and  practice  course. 

The  new  natatorium  planned  for  16 


years  with  much  input  from  faculty, 
staff  and  students,  meets  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  specifi¬ 
cations. 

The  area  includes  a  25-yard  racing 
pool,  having  a  depth  of  four  to 
four-and-one-half  feet,  eight  lanes  and 
starting  blocks.  Underwater  lights  and 
a  16-foot,  walk-in  ramp  to  facilitate 
wheelchairs  enhance  the  pool’s  function. 

THE  SEPARATE  diving  pool  is 
40-feet  by  45-feet  with  a  depth  of  15lA 
to  16  feet.  The  tank  also  contains  two 
one-meter  and  one  three-meter  diving 
boards.  A  carpeted  spectator  area 
overlooks  the  natatorium. 

Though  sport  participation  has 
improved  with  the  new  facility, 
spectator  turnout  is  not  what  was 
anticipated. 

“Commuter  students  do  not  spend 


time  in  a  commuter  college,”  said 
Zamsky. 

Why  does  the  water  in  the  pool  feel 
so  cool? 

The  temperature  isn’t  cool,  it  is  kept 
at  “what  the  National  Recreation 
Association  people  say  we  should  keep 
it  at,  79  to  80  degrees,  which  is  the 
temperature  nobody  likes,”  asserted  the 
director. 

“The  swim  team  complains  the  water 
is  too  warm  and  the  instructional 
people  complain  the  temperature  is  too 
cool,  but  it’s  the  best  temperature  for 
chemical  efficiency.” 

WATER  SLIMNASTICS,  a  popular 
recent  addition  to  the  curriculum, 
provides  calisthetics  exercises  as  well  as 
an  aerobic  workout. 

Kayaking,  which  had  formerly  been 
offered  by  Alpha,  was  an  exciting 


addition  to  the  program  last  spring, 
when  40  students  enrolled. 

Commencing  since  the  new  facility 
was  built  and  available  during  open 
swim  hours  are  lap  swim  and  personal 
fitness  programs  available  to  students, 
faculty  and  staff,  and  a  new  swimming 
fitness  class,  built  around  lap  swim  in 
which  participants  will  monitor  their 
lengths,  is  due  to  begin  this  summer. 

OPEN  SWIM  hours  vary  with  each 
quarter,  the  most  being  offered  in 
spring  and  summer. 

The  spring  1985  weekday  schedule 
includes  open  hours  between  7  a.m.  to  9 
a.m.  and  noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  pool 
is  open  from  7  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  and  in 
May,  Friday  from  7:30  p.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.  Saturday  hours  are 
rrom  8  a.m.  to  noon.  Patrons  are 


advised  to  check  the  athletic  office  for  a 
more  detailed  schedule. 

The  facility  also  serves  the  handi¬ 
capped,  most  of  whom  are  main¬ 
streamed  into  the  regular  classes. 
Marionjoy  Rehabilitation  Hospital  in 
Wheaton  uses  the  pool  weekday  nights. 
In  late  April  of  1984  CD  hosted  a  meet 
for  the  Windy  City  Invitational 
Wheelchair  Swim  Team,  and  the  same 
group  will  hold  their  Olympics  at  CD 
this  year. 

OTHER  UPCOMING  events  include 
state  meets  for  the  YMCA  in 
mid-March  and  the  Masters  swimmers 
in  April. 

“CD  has  always  had  a  swim  team  for 
men  and  women,  since  the  college 
started  in  1967,”  said  Zamsky,  who  has 
taught  at  the  college  since  1969,  though 
we  didn’t  have  a  pool.” 


The  team’s  home  over  the  years 
varied  from  such  places  as  B.R.  Ryall 
YMCA  in  Glen  Ellyn,  to  Naperville 
YMCA  at  Carol  Stream  Park  District, 
as  well  as  other  places. 

“OUR  MOTTO  was,  ‘If  you  don  t 
flush  it,  we’ll  rent  it,’  ”  Zamsky 
recalled.  “Water  was  not  that  easy  to 
come  by.” 

Full-time  students  who  wish  to  join 
the  team  may  begin  workouts  during 
the  intramural  season,  which  runs 
through  September  and  October. 

“Seventy  percent  of  the  feeder  high 
schools  have  no  swimming  program, 1 
stated  Zamsky. 

The  competitive  season  begins  in  late 
October  and  includes  one  meet  per  week 
and  many  two-day,  Friday  and 
Saturday  meets. 

This  year’s  national  meet  in  Miami, 
Florida  will  be  held  the  week  of  March 
13. 

“CD  —  Home  of  State  Swimming 
and  Diving  Champions”  proclaims  the 
sign  over  the  pool  office. 

The  Chaparral  women  have  won  the 
title  since  women’s  swimming  formal 
ized  enough  to  have  a  state  meet  in 
1980.  The  men  held  the  trophy  from 
1973  through  1981  and  1983. 

“We’ve  always  had  representation  in 
the  nationals  and  have  been  in  the  top 
10  in  the  NJCAA,”  said  Zamsky.  “In 
the  past  women  have  placed  fourth  and 
men  sixth  in  the  nation.” 

Jerry  Petit,  the  present  diving  coach, 
is  a  former  All-American  from  DuPage. 

Randy  Webster,  the  new  swim  team 
coach  this  season,  replaced  Zamsky, 
who  held  the  position  since  1969. 
Webster  arrived  at  CD  with  credentials 
as  assistant  coach  at  Illinois  Benedic 
tine  College  in  Lisle  and  experience  in 
swimming  and  water  polo  programs, 
working  with  the  1984  Olympic  team  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

As  for  the  future  of  the  program, 
Zamsky  states  "Much  will  be  based  on 
input  we  have  received  from  our 
student  body  and  alumni.  That’s  the 
kind  of  program  it  is.  We  have  classes 
to  fit  every  need.  You  just  have  to 
look.” 


"If  rou  don't  fiush  it,cj£)i  fW  it* * 


Raquetball  regionals 

By  VICTOR  SAWKO 

CD  stole  three  trophies  at  the  Intercollegiate  Racquetball  regionals  at  Levee 
Court  Club,  West  LaFayette,  Indiana,  Feb.  15-17. 

The  tournament  drew  players  from  21  universities  representing  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

CD  was  the  only  two-year  college  entered  in  the  regionals  with  four  athletes; 
Kurt  Gribisic,  Naperville;  Eric  Jensen,  Bolingbrook;  Victor  Sawko,  Wheaton;  and 
Jeff  Schultz,  La  Grange. 

Jensen  latched  on  to  a  first  place  trophy,  crushing  all  opponents  in  the  men’s 
singles.  He  also  took  home  a  second  with  the  help  of  Schultz  in  the  men’s  doubles, 
edging  out  a  team  from  Ferris  State  University. 

Gribisic  forced  his  way  to  the  semifinals  in  men’s  A  singles  where  he  lost  to 
Mike  Deighan,  Kent  State.  Deighan’s  brother,  Brian,  also  from  Kent  State  won  the 
men’s  open  division,  but  CD’s  Sawko  took  him  to  a  thrilling  tie-breaker  in  early 
p!ay  r  .... 

Nationals  are  scheduled  for  mid  April  with  Memphis  State  University  hostmg. 


Woman's  team  points  Fab.  16 


State  ot  Illinois 

1.  DuPage  105 

2.  Parkland  98 

3.  Triton  81 

4.  Lincolnland  42 

5.  Oakton  28 

6.  Illinois  Valley  26 

Region  IV 

1.  DuPage  132 

2.  Triton  113 

3.  Oakton  40 

4.  Illinois  Valley  36 

Man’s  team  points  Fab.  16 


Stats  of  Illinois 

1.  DuPage  193 

2.  Wright  127 

3.  Parkland  117 

4.  Oakton  46 

5.  Spoon  River  12 

6.  Ill  Valley  10 

7.  Lincolnland  6 

8.  Kennedy-King  2 

9.  Black  Hawk  East  o 

10.  Triton  Q 

Region  IV 

1.  DuPage  243 

2.  Wright  159 

3.  Oakton  54 

4.  III.  Valley  12 

5.  Kennedy-King  4 

6.  Black  Hawk  East  1 

7.  Triton  0 


Distance  medley  relay 

CD  11:23.4, 1st  place 

CD  took  the  mile  rela  y  in  3:33.  SO 

High  jump 

1st  Tom  Stitt  6  foot  10  inches 
2nd  Zon  Thompson  6  loot  8  inches 

Triple  Jum  p 

2nd  Marlin  Banks  45  feet  10  inches 
3rd  Zon  Thompson  44  feet  5  inches 
4th  Mike  McGuire  43  fee!  8  ft  Inches 


Mile  run 

3rd  Jim  Shavers  4.29.8 
4th  Jeff  Brandt  4.33.6 
5th  Jacob  Hoesly  4.33.8 

500  mater 

1st  Mark  Willman  1:07.83 
2nd  Paul  Borden  1:08.99 
51h  Mike  McGuire  1:12.34 

1,000  meter 

Sth  Ed  Harkins  2:44.72 

800  meter 

Dave  Docherty  2:04. 98 
5th  John  Gillett  2:07.1 7 
6th  Jeff  Brandt  2:07.41 

2- mile 

1st  Jacob  Hoesley  9:34.9 
3rd  Jim  Shavers  9:52.8 
Sth  Rob  Maculan  10:13.5 

3- mlle 

2nd  Darren  Vonman  15:21.69 
4th  Tom  Buchanon  15:26.81 
5th  Jay  Jackson  1 5:30.59 
6th  Steve  Hargrave  15:37.58 

55  meter  high  hurdles 

2nd  Tony  Wilson  789 
Sth  Dan  Barbosa  8.24 
6th  Mark  Willman  8.34 

55  meter  dash 

4th  Dan  Barbosa 

2-mlle  relay 

CD  8:09.4,  2nd  place 

shot  put 

2nd  Scott  Scabowski  43  feet  6V>  inches 
3rd  Tom  Hurlburt  43  feet  4  Vr  inches 
6th  Chris  Tuchia  37  feet  7 inches 

Long  Jump 

1st  Tracy  Robinson  23  feet  6Vt  inches 
2nd  Bryant  Noel  23  feet  1  k?  inches 
Sth  Mike  McGuire  20  foot  2  ’A  Inches 

Paul  vault 

1st  Dan  Barbosa  14  feet 
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Icemen  travel  to  ‘ Bama 

By  JIM  FROHNAPFEL 

The  Chaps  hockey  team,  ranked  two  nationally  in  the  NJCAA  poll,  will  play  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Huntsville  tonight  and  Saturday,  Feb.  23. 

In  action  at  Lake  Forest  Feb.  15  and  16  the  squad  split  two  games,  boosting  its 
record  to  15-4. 

A  dramatic  4-3  victory  came  Friday  night  when  Jeff  Schettek  completed  a 
passing  play  by  blasting  a  high,  hard  slapshot  past  the  goaltender  with  1:34 
remaining  in  overtime.  ^  N 

JIM  ALLEN  OPENED  scoring  with  a  shorthanded  goal.  In  period  two  Harry 
Kohl  and  Allen  scored  on  powerplay  efforts  to  move  the  Chap’s  ahead  3-1. 

It  took  Schettek’s  goal,  however,  to  end  the  game  on  a  positive  note. 

CD  dominated  play  by  taking  39  shots  compared  to  Lake  Forest’s  19. 

In  Saturday’s  contest  Marty  Miller  tied  the  score  at  one,  then  Pat  Fails’  goal 
early  in  period  two  gave  the  Chap’s  a  2-1  advantage. 

Next,  a  rare  penalty  call  —  a  five  minute  major  for  high  sticking  —  provided 
Lake  Forest  the  chance  to  climb  ahead. 

Although  CD’s  penalty-killing  units  have  done  well  the  past  few  games,  their 
forechecking  in  this  instance  was  not  strong  enough. 

Four  powerplay  goals  against  CD  could  not  be  overlooked. 

Bill  Bezanson’s  third  period  tally  finished  the  scoring,  with  T.aba  Forest 
prevailing  7-3. 

In  the  NJCAA  rankings  this  week,  goalie  Mike  Barrett  is  ranked  third  in  the 
nation,  while  Kohl  is  presently  tied  for  sixth  in  scoring,  with  57  total  points. 

With  only  four  games  remaining  before  CD  hosts  the  nationals,  the  skater’s 
chances  for  the  number  spot  seem  excellent. 


Chaps  take  third  N4C  title 


By  DAVID  TULEY 

The  CD  men’s  basketball  team 
claimed  their  third  straight  N4C  title 
Tuesday  night  by  defeating  Harper 
62-50. 

For  most  of  the  contest  Harper 
stayed  close  to  the  Chaps  and  with  two 
minutes  remaining  in  the  game  CD  led 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  54-50. 

THE  CHAPS  THEN  played  their 
best  defense  of  the  season  as  they  held 
the  Hawks  scoreless  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

DuPage’s  full  court  pressure  caused 
numerous  turnovers  and  forced  the 
Hawks  to  take  some  bad  shots. 

Once  the  Chaps  stole  the  ball  they 
would  score  on  easy  layups  or  go  to  the 
charity  stripe  as  Harper  fouled  in 
desperation  hoping  the  Chaps  would 
miss  their  free  throws. 

With  16  minutes  left  in  the  game  CD 
looked  to  be  in  control  as  they  were 
possessors  of  a  39-26  advantage. 


He  finished  the  game  with  seven. 

STEVE  TOMLINSON  PACED  Har 
per  with  11.  John  Mosack  and  Rodney 
McCullum  added  10  apiece  for  the 
Hawks. 

Will  Roundtree  once  again  led  the 
Chaps  as  he  racked  up  20  points  despite 
splitting  time  with  Woodrow  Eiland. 

The  pair  made  a  terrific  combination 
as  they  continually  rejected  shots  and 
snared  rebounds  on  both  ends  of  the 
court. 

EILAND  CONTRIBUTED  11  to  the 
winning  cause. 

Roundtree  goes  into  the  final  regular 
season  game  as  the  team’s  leading 
scorer  averaging  15.8  points  a  game. 

Jeff  Carter  trails  Roundtree  by  16 
points. 

CD  FACES  THE  Thornton  Bulldogs 
at  7:30  p.m.  Saturday  in  an  away  game. 
The  “road  to  Kansas”  begins  next 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Waubonsee 
sectional. 


FOR  THE  NEXT  six  minutes  the 
Chaps  didn’t  score  while  Harper 
stormed  back  with  11  unanswered 
points  going  into  the  final  quarter  of 
the  showdown. 

CD  led  at  the  half  31-25. 

In  the  previous  meeting  between 
these  two  squads  CD  was  also  in  front 
at  intermission  before  losing  92-78. 

IN  THAT  CONTEST,  Rick  Elkins 
scored  29  points  to  lead  all  scorers. 

In  Tuesday  night’s  confrontation 
Elkins  was  held  without  a  bucket  until 
the  final  two  seconds  of  the  first  half. 


In  a  game  played  Feb.  16  at  CD,  the 
Chaps  were  victors  over  Moraine  Valley 
65-48. 

THE  GAME  WAS  a  see-saw  battle 
most  of  the  first  half  as  the  score 
changed  hands  16  times.  With  six  and  a 
half  minutes  left  the  Chaps  took  the 
lead  for  good  on  an  Eiland  free  throw 
and  stretched  their  lead  to  30-25  at 
halftime. 

Carter  led  DuPage  with  12  and 
Roundtree  was  second  for  the  Chaps 
with  11. 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Greene 

\  GUARD  TOM  MELVIN,  looks  for  opening  in  Chaps  62-50  victory  over  Har¬ 
per  Feb.  1 9. 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Churinoff 

CD  SKATERS  KEPT  pressure  on  Lake  Forest  goalie  during  two-game 
split  Feb.  15  and  16. 


Game  remains  for  lady  Chaps 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Churinoff 

SHIRLEY  GOOD  ATTEMPTS  basket  as  teammates  and  opposition  look  on. 

By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

With  one  game  left  in  the  regular  season  to  be  played  at  Thornton  on  Saturday 
night,  the  women’s  basketball  team  remains  in  third  place. 

The  Feb.  16-  game  against  the  undefeated  Moraine  Valley  team  was  an 
action-packed  adventure  in  unsportsmanlike  conduct,  with  the  Moraine  Valley  girls 
becoming  more  belligerent  as  the  game  wore  on. 

During  warmups  before  the  game,  Moraine  girls  looked  good  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  Chaps  would  have  their  hands  full  just  trying  to  keep  up,  but  when  the 
game  began  the  Chaps  walked  all  over  their  opponents. 

A  FIGHT  ALMOST  broke  out  during  the  first  half  when  Moraine’s  Andrea 
Eugenides  slapped  Anita  Turlecky  across  the  face,  but  the  Chaps  controlled  their 
tempers  and  played  an  honest  game  even  though  they  became  the  brunt  of 
aggression  doled  out  by  their  competitors. 

Karen  Andrews  and  Shirley  Good  each  scored  10  points  during  the  first  half  to 
place  the  Chaps  in  the  lead  at  halftime  27-25. 

The  CD  girls  confidently  clowned  around  while  shooting  practice  baskets  during 
halftime  and  when  play  resumed  they  bounced  onto  the  court  scoring  eight  points 
within  the  first  two  and  a  half  minutes  of  play. 

About  10  minutes  into  the  second  half  Moraine  Valley  began  to  change  their 
strategy  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  that  if  they  couldn’t  beat  the  Chaps  by  skill 
they  would  defeat  them  by  brute  force  and  started  an  all  out  war  against  our  girls. 

DURING  THE  LAST  minute  of  the  game  Moraine  Valley  drew  several 
penalties,  giving  the  Chaps  a  series  of  free  throws  that  culminated  in  a  Chaparral 
victory  67-56.  Andrews,  high  scorer  for  the  game,  accumulated  a  total  of  20  points. 

However,  the  girls  didn’t  fare  as  well  against  the  Harper  Hawks  during  their  last 
home  game  of  the  season  Tuesday  night. 

Harper  played  a  very  good  offensive  game  and  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
pass  the  ball  against  the  Chaps,  who  were  unable  to  stop  the  Hawks  even  after  a 
thorough  talking-to  by  Coach  Cammie  Loudenbeck. 

CD  PLAYERS  COMPLAINED  several  times  about  the  officials  inability  to  call 
traveling  penalties  against  Harper  as  almost  every  time  the  Hawks’  Diana  Wegner 
obtained  the  ball  she  decided  to  walk. 

At  the  half  the  Chaps  found  themselves  trailing  behind  by  14  points,  unable  to 
regain  lost  ground. 

The  second  half  started  with  a  personal  foul  against  Turlecky,  who  sank  one  of 
her  two  free  throws,  but  the  girls  seemed  unable  to  stop  Jenny  Kowalik  and  Lori 
Richie  who  stored  20  and  23  points,  respectively. 

Nikki  Dallas  was  the  highlight  of  the  game  for  the  Chaps  scoring  a  total  of  16 
points  and  treating  the  small  crowd  of  supporters  to  the  sight  of  several 
well-played  layups,  but  even  still  the  girls  fell  before  their  opponents  with  a  final 
score  of  58-70.  
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Swimmers,  trackers  victorious 


Women 

sweep 

first  place 

By  GREG  HUBER 

Chap 

women  swimmers  and  divers  placed 
first  in  every  event  at  the  NJCAA  state 
championships,  except  for  one  lost  first 
place  in  the  one-meter  dive. 

The  women’s  dive  team  also  made 
CD  history  in  that  it  is  the  first  time 
three  women  have  qualified  for 
nationals  in  the  same  year. 

Patrice  Zeitlow  was  named  Most 
Valuable  Swimmer  for  the  meet,  in 
which  she  placed  first  in  the  200-yard 
backstroke,  the  400-yard  individual 
medley  and  the  100-yard  butterfly. 

Sue  Krenek  was  named  second  Most 
Valuable  Swimmer,  winning  firsts  in 
the  200-yard  individual  medley,  the 
100-yard  backstroke,  the  100-yard 
freestyle  and  the  200-yard  butterfly. 

Lisa  Hausknecht  took  the  honors  in 
the  50-yard  freestyle  and  the  200-yard 
freestyle. 

Kelly  Cronin  was  victorious  with  first 
place  in  the  500-yard  freestyle,  and 
second  place  wins  in  both  the  100-yard 
butterfly  and  100-yard  freestyle. 

Stacy  Boyer  won  first  in  the  100-yard 
backstroke  and  second  in  the  50-yard 
freestyle. 

Zietlow,  Cronin,  Hausknecht,  and 
Krenek  qualified  for  nationals  and  won 
firsts  in  the  400-yard  medley,  the 
400-yard  freestyle  medley  and  the 
800-yard  freestyle  medley. 

In  diving  competition,  Marie  Bungie 
took  first  in  the  three-meter  dive  and 
second  in  the  one-meter  dive. 

Lisa  Green  placed  second  in  the 
three-meter  dive,  third  in  the  one-meter 
dive. 

Kathy  Faivre  is  also  qualified  for 
nationals  in  the  one-  and  three-meter 
dives. 

"Two  and  a  half  weeks  of  solid 
practice  remain  before  the  Miami 
nationals,’-  said  coach  Jerry  Petit. 
"Right  now  we're  trying  to  take  care  of 
the  fine  points." 


Men 
second 
in  state 

The  men’s  swim  team  placed  second  - 
in  the  Region  IV/state  meet  in  Lincoln, 
Illinois  during  the  Feb.  16  meet  which 
included  14  personal  1)6818  for  the  team. 

Diver  Paul  Stabrowski,  winner  of 
both  the  one  and  three  meter  dives,  is 
ranked  number  one  in  the  nation 
pointwise,  according  to  the  latest 
NJCAA  polls.  Next  month  in  the 
nationals  at  Miami  will  tell  for  sure. 

Mike  Erman,  who  converted  from 
gymnastics  to  swimming  earlier  this 
year,  also  did  well,  placing  second  in 
the  one-meter  dive,  third  in  the 
three-meter  dive. 

Swimmers  Gary  Urban,  Matt  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Scott  DeAvilla  and  Kurt  Siebert 
took  second  in  the  400-yard  free  style 
medley,  the  400-yard  medley  relay  and 
the  800-yard  freestyle  medley. 

Nationals  qualifier  Urban  also  placed 
second  in  both  the  100-yard  and 
200-yard  backstroke. 

DeAvilla  is  also  qualified  for 
nationals  and  took  second  in  both  the 
50-yard  and  100-yard  freestyle. 

DeAvilla  and  Urban  are  possible 
candidates  for  All-American  honors. 

Siebert  splashed  to  second  in  the 
200-yard  freestyle. 

Dave  Monastario  took  third  in  three 


events,  the  100-yard  and  200-yard 
butterfly  events,  and  in  the  400-yard 
individual  medley.  Monastario  just 
missed  qualifying  for  nationals  in  the 
100-yard  butterfly. 

Scott  Hawkes,  another  first  year 
swimmer,  placed  third  in  the  100-yard 
and  200-yard  breaststroke. 

McGuire,  who  qualified  for  nationals 
and  placed  third  in  the  50-yard 
freestyle,  tied  for  third  in  the  100-yard 
freestyle  with  Rob  Flatter.  The  tie  was 
clocked  within  1 /100th  of  a  second. 

Chris  Dugan  just  missed  nationals 
qualifications,  although  he  scored  three 
personal  bests  in  the  meet. 


COURIER  photo  by  Rich  Malec 

REIGNING  HEAVYWEIGHT  CHAMP  Andre  Gordon  (kneeling)  flanked  by 
teammates  Ken  Whipple  (I)  and  Bill  Gagne  (r)  will  represent  CD  at  NJCAA 
wrestling  championships  Feb.  28  to  March  2. 

DuPage  grapplers  came  in  fourth  at  the  Region  IV  NJCAA  wrestling 
tournament  at  Waubonsee  Feb.  16  behind  Triton  in  first  place,  followed  by 
Lincoln  and  Harper,  second  and  third  respectively. 

Three  men  qualified  for  nationals  from  the  nine  man  squad. 

Andre  Gordon,  at  300  pounds,  is  confident  in  his  bid  to  win  the  heavyweight 
title  for  the  second  straight  year. 

Freshmen  Bill  Gagne  at  126  pounds,  and  Ken  Whipple  at  118  pounds  will 
also  vie  for  honors  at  the  NJCAA  nationals  tournament  hosted  by  CD  Feb.  28 
thru  March  2. 

Matches  for  the  three  day  meet  are  scheduled  for  noon  to  4  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  to 
9  p.m.  daily  in  the  PE-CRC. 


( 

Paced  by  three  first  place  perform¬ 
ances  in  field  events,  CD’s  trackmen 
swept  their  fourth  straight  state  title  at 
the  Illinois  Junior  College  Champion¬ 
ship  on  Feb.  15. 

The  Chaps  were  sparked  by  strong 
showing  from  Aurora’s  Dan  Barbosa, 
who  placed  first  in  the  pole  vault, 
scoring  14  feet  even;  Tracy  Robinson 
from  Proviso  West  who  captured  the 
long  jump  crown  with  a  23  foot,  6% 
inch  leap;  and  Tom  Stitt  of  Lisle,  who 
took  the  high  jump  trophy  by  bounding 
6  feet,  10  inches. 

On  the  track,  the  Chaps  were  spurred 
by  Mark  Willman’s  first-place  time  in 
the  500-meter  run  with  a  clocking  of 
1:07.88.  Jacob  Hoesly  from  Addison 
Trail  snatched  another  first  in  the 
two-mile  run  with  a  snappy  time  of 
9:34.9. 

The  women  trackers  also  took 
honors,  powered  by  Lisa  Simmons  of 
Westmont,  who  recorded  a  first-place 
time  in  the  400-meter  dash  of  1:04.34 
and  a  9.99  finish  in  the  55-meter  low 
hurdles. 

FOR  COMPLETE  RESULTS, 
PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  14. 
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T  rustee 

By  CHERYL  SOBUN 
and  STEVE  SAVAGLIO 

Elections  for  student  trustee  will  be 
held  March  5  and  6  outside  the 
cafeteria.  Candidates  running  for  the 
position  are  Wayne  Ceme,  R.  Kelley 
Laughlin  Jr.  and  Mark  Moore. 

“Student  trustee  is  a  position  I  feel 
is  needed  to  accomplish  my  original 
goals,’’  said  Ceme,  who  has  served  as 
student  government  director  since  the 
fall  quarter,  a  position  he  feels  has 
limited  him  on  what  he  could 
accomplish.  As  student  trustee,  he 
believes  he  could  “get  more  done  and 
have  more  impact.” 

Aside  from  SG  director,  Ceme  has 
served  as  chairperson  of  the  finance 
committee,  as  well  as  on  various 
school-wide  committees,  including  mar¬ 
keting,  student  publications  and  the 
WDCB  programming  committee.  He 
plans  to  major  in  both  political  science 
and  natural  science  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Ceme  stated  that  he  has  considerable 
experience  dealing  with  committees  and 
understands  the  administration  and 
how  it  is  set  up.  He  is  in  favor  of 
students  running  WDCB,  he  wants  to 
lower  bookstore  prices,  set  up  wind 
2  breakers  between  IC  Building  and  the 
south  lot  by  planting  pine  trees,  replace 
or  repair  the  furniture  in  the  student 
lounges,  and  have  the  college  provide 
better  lighting  in  the  IC  Building  and 
the  parking  lot. 

WDCB  tops 

$200,000 

By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

The  college  radio  station’s  1985-86 
budget  proposes  an  increase  of 
approximately  40  percent  to  facilitate 
its  switch  to  full-time  operating  status, 
according  to  Sidney  Fryer,  associate 
director  of  radio  and  TV. 

WDCB  90.9  FM  is  requesting 
slightly  under  $220,000,  up  from  this 
year’s  $150,735,  for  the  budget  that 
goes  into  effect  June  1.  Most  of  the 
increase  will  be  spent  on  salaries  and 
new  equipment,  Fryer  said. 

Until  now,  the  station’s  budget  has 
been  held  at  the  same  level  or  has 
increased  minimally  to  offset  the  effects 
of  inflation,  he  said.  For  instance,  the 
1984-85  budget  projection  is  actually 
$4,859  less  than  last  year’s  expenses  of 
$155,594. 

BEFORE  THE  next  budget  becomes 
effective,  it  must  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  which  warily 
launched  the  station  in  1976  after  seven 
years  of  debate  and  amid  concerns 
about  its  expense  and  limited  use  of 
students. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  must  license  Elgin  school 
district’s  new  frequency  before  WDCB 
can,  change  to  full-time.  The  two 
stations  currently  share  90.9,  so  CD 
must  wait  for  Elgin’s  move  before  the 
needed  extra  time  is  freed. 

“We’re  totally  at  the  mercy  of  the 
federal  government,"  Fryer  said. 

ASSUMING  THE  board,  which  has 
approved  the  broadcasting  extension, 
and  the  FCC  do  their  part,  here  is  how 
the  station’s  1985-86  budget  will 
compare  to  those  of  the  last  two  years: 

Please  turn  to  page  4 
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election  slated  March 


Mark  Moore 

touch  with  the  issues,”  said  Moore. 
“I’ve  attended  a  few  board  meetings, 
and. feel  this  could  help  in  the  future.” 

As  trustee,  Moore  stated  he  would 
like  to  see  something  done  to  increase 
student  participation. 

“I’d  like  to  see  more  school  spirit,” 
said  Moore.  “It’s  much  easier  to  be 
active  at  a  four-year  school.  I  feel  I 
could  help  by  letting  students  know 
what’s  going  on.” 

Moore  is  working  toward  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  business  administration, 
and  plans  to  pursue  his  studies  beyond 
CD  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


Wayne  Ceme 

Laughlin  has  been  on  the  Courier 
staff  since  the  fall  quarter  and  was 
appointed  managing  editor  in  late 
October. 

"As  managing  editor,  I’ve  acquired 
an  insight  as  to  how  the  school 
operates,”  he  said.  “I  think  that, 
historically,  people  have  been  using  the 
position  of  trustee  as  a  way  of  gaining 
popularity.  I’m  determined,  I  can  deal 
with  people  and  I  have  good 
communication  skills.” 

As  student  trustee,  Laughlin  would 
work  toward  bringing  about  a  number 
of  reforms. 

“I  plan  to  thoroughly  look  into  the 


R.  Kelley  Laughlin  Jr. 
bookstore  loss,  see  about  offering  a 
broadcasting  program  at  the  college, 
and  try  to  get  an  enclosed  walkway 
around  the  SRC.  I  also  think  there  is  a 
lot  of  uncalled-for  spending  by  adminis¬ 
ters  that  should  be  stopped.” 

Laughlin  is  working  toward  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism,  and  is 
planning  to  transfer  to  Adams  State 
College  in  Colorado. 

The  third  candidate,  Mark  Moore,  is 
a  third-year  student  at  CD.  He  has  been 
involved  with  student  activities  since 
October,  and  feels  the  position  could 
benefit  both  himself  and  the  students. 

“Right  now,  I'm  trying  to  get  in 


Test  mayweed  out  drunk  drivers 


By  BOB  KUREK 

The  driving  under  the  influence 
committee  of  the  DuPage  County 
Board  is  considering  the  proposed  use 
of  the  Eye  Gaze  Nystagmus  Test  by 
police  officers  in  the  county  on  drivers 
stopped  for  suspicion  of  driving  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs. 

The  driver  would  be  asked  to  step  out 
of  his  car  and  be  required  to  turn 
around  several  times.  The  officer  would 
take  note  of  the  f  apid  eye  movement  of 
the  driver  and  by  observing  the  jerking 
reaction  of  the  subject’s  eyeballs, 
determine  if  sufficient  reason  exists  to 
take  the  driver  to  the  station  for  a 
breathalizer  test. 

Nancy  Hauptman,  deputy  executive 
assistant,  explained  that  “an  officer 
must  have  probably  cause  to  bring  a 
driver  into  the  station  for  a  breathalizer 
test.  The  nystagmus  test  would  provide 
probable  cause.” 

GREGG  S.  Kitzis,  clinical  supervisor 
of  forensic  services,  informed  the 
committee  that  the  test  was  “complex, 


but  that  trained  officers  could  tell  by 
twitching  eyes  what  the  alcohol  blood 
count  would  be.” 

The  state  is  offering  a  training 
program  for  the  nystagmus  test,  and  the 
committee  debated  the  merits  of  the 
program. 

Committee  member  Judith  Ross 
questioned  why  the  program  would 
take  16  hours  over  a  two-day  period, 
period. 

“My  son  is  a  doctor  and  he  taught 
me  the  test  in  20  minutes,”  she  said. 

BARBARA  PURCELL,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  thought  that  the  two 
days  might  not  be  long  enough  to  train 
an  officer  because  of  all  the  complexi¬ 
ties  in  the  law.  Committee  member  Ed 
Merkle  concurred. 

“The  course  is  to  train  the  trainers,” 
Merkle  said. 

Noting  that  individuals  on  medica¬ 
tion  would  also  test  negatively,  Purcell 
pointed  out  that  officers  would  be 
required  to  ask  the  driver  if  he  was 
taking  medicine. 


“PEOPLE  ON  medication  should  be 
tested,”  Merkle  asserted.  “Medication 
can  be  considered  driving  under  the 
influence  in  some  circumstances,"  he 
added. 

“What  about  the  rare  individual  who 
suffers  from  nystagmus?”  Merkle 
queried.  “I  think  we  would  need  an 
opinion  from  the  state’s  attorney  as  to 
what  the  court  would  accept  as 
evidence  of  drunk  driving.” 

The  committee  then  discussed  officer 
certification.  Purcell  asked  Mary  Ellen 
Provenzale,  assistant  state’s  attorney, 
if  certification  of  the  officer  would  be 
considered  expert  testimony  in  court. 

“ONLY  THE  court  can  determine 
who  is  an  expert,”  Provenzale  said. 
“Certification  does  not  necessarily 
make  a  person  an  expert.  The  court 
would  require  that  an  expert  testify  as 
to  the  results  of  an  eye-gaze  test.” 

“Who  would  the  court  consider  an 
expert?”  Purcell  asked. 

“Someone  who  has  published  articles 
Please  turn  to  page  6 


Women's  week  to  be  celebrated 


By  JUDY  BLUDER 

Three  main  events  will  be  featured  in  commemoration  ot 
Women’s  History  Week,  March  4  through  9  at  the  College  of 
DuPage. 

The  International  Women’s  Day  celebration  dinner  will 
begin  the  festivities  on  Tuesday,  March  5  in  SRC  1042  from 
5:30  to  8:30  p.m. 

Following  the  dinner,  beginning  at  6  p.m.,  will  be  the 
presentation  of  the  Adade  Wheeler  Award  which  will  recognize 
“an  individual  of  notable  accomplishment,  service  or 
participation”  in  activities  which  further  the  advancement  of 
women. 

Elaine  Spencer  of  Northern  Illinois  University  will  deliver  a 
slide  presentation  on  “Women’s  Work  —  Images  From  the 


Past”  at  7:15  p.m.  March  5. 

The  film  “Educating  Rita”  will  be  shown  at  noon  and  7:30 
p.m.  Wednesday,  March  6  in  the  SRC  1042B. 

“Newswomen  in  the  Media”  will  be  the  theme  of  a 
presentation  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  9  in  SRC  1024. 
Rosemarie  Gully  and  Mary  Ann  Childers  of  WLS  TV  and 
Mary  Laney,  editorial  director  of  WMAQ  TV,  will  head  a 
panel  of  prominent  Chicagoland  women  in  the  news  business. 

The  “Women’s  Work”  display,  set  up  by  Diana  Fitzwater, 
utilization  consultant  at  CD,  will  be  open  for  viewing  the 
entire  week  in  the  Learning  Resource  Center. 

“The  display  will  feature  famous  women,”  said  Fitzwater. 
“I  purposely  picked  for  the  display  lesser-known  women  who 
have  many  impressive  accomplishments.” 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENING... 


Honor  group  convenes 

WTTW  telethon  participation,  a 
national  convention  in  St.  Louis  and 
tutoring  will  be  discussed  by  members 
of  Phi  Theta  Kappa  today  from  12:30 
to  1:30  p.m.  in  IC  1000. 

Any  student  on  the  president’s  list 
and  all  current  society  members  are 
invited  to  attend,  said  John  Modschied- 
ler,  adviser. 

Further  information  is  obtainable 
from  Modschiedler  or  from  the  student 
activities  office,  SRC  1017,  ext.  2450. 

Self-hypnosis 

“Relaxing  your  way  through  finals 
using  self-hypnosis''  will  be  offered  on 
campus  Saturday,  March  9  from  9  to  11 
a.m.  in  K127. 

“Students  will  learn  to  make  the 
most  of  their  study  time  using  the 
techniques  of  self-hypnosis,"  and  also 
will  participate  in  a  group  hypnosis 
session,  said  Gayl  Platt  of  CD’s  open 
college  office. 

Cost  of  the  class  is  $7.50  The  code 
number  is  2952-387-26. 

Additional  data  may  be  obtained 
from  open  college,  ext.  2208. 

Ancient  skeleton  display 

The  13,000  year-old  skeleton  of  a 
mammoth  discovered  in  1977  by  the 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  DuPage 
County,  will  be  on  display  during 
March  and  April  at  the  Fullersburg 
Woods  Nature  Center’s  indoor  marsh. 

The  mammoth  was  unearthed  from  a 
marshy  area  of  the  Blackwell  Forest 
Preserve  near  Warren ville.  Researchers 
from  Northern  Illinois  University  helped 
to  uncover  and  identify  the  bones. 

The  mammoth  will  be  displayed  lying 
on  its  side  in  a  swamp.  A  multi-projec¬ 
tor  slide  show  will  explain  how  the 
animal  was  excavated  and  identified 
and  how  it  may  have  lived  immediately 
following  the  retreat  of  the  Wisconsin 


Mountain  man 

Keith  “Smoky”  Loquist,  a  member  of 
the  Black  Powder  Club  which  meets 
monthly  at  Ft.  Tassinong  on  the 
Kankakee  River,  will  don  his  buckskins 
and  silver-fox  hat  with  intricate  quill 
work  to  depict  the  life  of  a  mountain 
man  between  the  Revolutionary  and 
Civil  Wars  at  a  meeting  of  the  Earth 
Science  Club  of  Northern  Illinois 
Friday,  March  8  at  8  p.m.  in  SRC 
1024A. 


THANK  GOD  IT’S  Friday!  Maurice  Velasco  (left),  Ralph  Porter  (center), 
and  Bill  McPherson  (right)  of  Elmhurst,  with  friend  "Frank  the  dummy," 
celebrate  end  of  week  by  getting  "crazy."  Friday  dress  up  is  traditional 
for  these  students  who  claimed,  " It’s  the  only  way  to  get  Frank  out  of  the 
house." 


glacier  from  this  area. 

Fullersburg  Woods  Nature  Center,  on 
Spring  Road  between  31st  Street  and 
York  Road,  is  open  daily  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m. 

Attention  deficit  disorders 

A  lecture  on  “Attention  Deficit 
Disorders  in  Children  and  Adolescents” 
will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Dennis  P. 
Cantwell,  professor  of  child  psychology 
at  the  UCLA  school  of  medicine, 
Wednesday,  March  13  from  4  to  6  p.m. 
at  Forest  Hospital,  555  Wilson  Lane, 
Des  Plaines. 

Cantwell  is  affiliated  with  the 
division  of  mental  retardation  and  child 
psychiatry  at  UCLA  and  with  the 
Neuropsychiatric  Institute.  His  re¬ 
search  has  focused  on  hyperactivity. 


Save  a  bundle 
on  an  Apple  bundle. 


Save  a  bundle  of  time  and  money  with  an  Apple  *  Bundle. 
The  complete  computer  svstem  that's  perfect  for  home  or 
business. 

Everything's  already  bundled  up  in  one  compatible 
family— so  you  don't  have  to  waste  your  time  running  all 
over  town  looking  for  just  the  right  system  components. 

This  powerful  Apple*  Business  Bundle  features  an 
Apple  lie  with  a  flat  panel  LCD  display:  And  a  durable 
carrying  case  to  protect  everything  when  you  take  your 
brains  on  the  road. 

See  it  for  yourself.  Stop  by  and  check  out  this  gA 
and  all  the  exciting  Apple  Business  Bundles  today. 
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autism,  drug  responses  and  stimulant 
medication,  as  well  as  diagnosis  and 
classification  of  mental  disorders. 

Advance  registration  may  be  made 
by  calling  635-4363. 

Effective  writing 

A  seminar  on  “Effective  Writing 
Communication,”  sponsored  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  Institute, 
will  be  held  Tuesdays,  March  5  and  12, 
from  7  to  10  p.m.  in  K127. 

*  The  fee  is  $45. 

Heidegger  on  art 

Heidegger  on  Art  and  Thought, 
cross-listed  as  Humanities  290/Philoso¬ 
phy  250,  will  be  offered  this  spring  on 
Wednesdays  from  6:20  to  10  p.m.  at 
Hinsdale  Central  High  School. 

Dennis  Polkow,  the  instructor,  was 
asked  by  a  number  of  students  to 
design  the  five-credit  course,  which  will 
focus  for  the  entire  quarter  on  one 
specific  philosopher. 

Happy  birthday,  Bach 

The  third  and  fourth  concerts  of  the 
week-long  celebration  of  the  Bach 
Family  Festival  commemorating  the 
300th  birthday  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  will  be  staged  by  the  Chamber 
Music  Society  at  8  p.m.  Saturday, 
March  2,  and  by  the  New  Classic 
Singers  at  8  p.m.  Sunday,  March  3,  in 
the  Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building 
M. 

Soloists  in  the  Saturday  performance  • 
will  be  Elizabeth  Gottlieb,  soprano,  and 
Susan  Purcell,  trumpet.  On  Sunday,  the 
guest  artist  will  be  Kurt  R.  Hansen, 
tenor. 


'Office  careers' 

“Preparing  Graduates  for  Office 
Careers,”  a  workshop  for  CD’s  office 
careers  faculty  and  high  school  business 
education  teachers  in  the  college 
district,  will  meet  today  from  9  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  in  IC1030. 

Speakers'  and  their  topics  include 
“Office  Practice  —  Working  for  ‘Hire’ 
Employee  Qualities,”  Dorothy  Meyer, 
teacher,  Oak  Creek  High  School,  Oak 
Creek,  Wis.;  “Shorthand  —  Recruiting 
and  Retaining  Students,”  Marilyn 
Frank,  department  chairman,  business 
education,  Oak  Creek  High  School; 
“Shorthand  Offerings  at  College  of 
DuPage,"  Earline  Tetrick  and  Robert 
Gresock,  CD  professors,  office  careers; 
and  “Issues  in  Accounting,”  Vincent 
Pelletier,  CD  accounting  professor. 

Also,  “Business/Management/Mar¬ 
keting  at  College  of  DuPage,”  Edwin 
A.  Giermak,  CD  program  coordinator  of 
the  business/management/marketing 
and  supermarket  management  pro¬ 
gram;  and  “What  Is  Business  Looking 
For?”  Rita  de  Pedro,  Nalco  Chemical 
Co.,  Oak  Brook;  Linda  Kelly,  supervi¬ 
sor,  employee  services,  Natural  Gas  and 
Pipeline,  Lombard;  and  Marlene  G. 
Servos,  office  manager,  Chadwell  & 
Kayser,  Ltd.,  Chicago. 

Crises  in  marriage 

“Crises  in  Marriage”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  Reginald  Qrsolini, 
director  of  the  Elmhurst  Psychological 
Center,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Newman 
Club  Thursday,  March  7  at  7  p.m.  in  IC 
1002. 

Admission  is  free.  Refreshments  will 
be  served. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Anne  Juricich  at  858-2800,  ext.  2299,  or 
from  Sister  Karen  Nykiel,  971-2689. 

Library  update 

New  reference  materials  added  to 
CD’s  library  collection  will  be  discussed 
by  Robert  Geyer,  utilization  consultant, 
a  meeting  of  the  CD  Library 
Technical  Assistants  Organization  at 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  March  6  in  SRC 
1032. 

Reservations  for  the  March  30 
Newberry  Library  tour  will  be  taken  at 
thejneetin£ 


Belushi  scholarship  offered 

The  college  has  received  a  grant  to  establish  a  two-year*  scholarship  for  a  CD 
student  from  the  John  Belushi/Second  City  Scholarship  Fund. 

Alumni  Jim  Belushi,  currently  appearing  on  “Saturday  Night  Live  and  making 
a  film,  was  instrumental  in  selecting  CD  for  the  award,  according  to  Jack 
Weiseman,  director  of  performing  arts. 

“The  first  award  will  go  to  a  currently  enrolled  student  who  plans  to  attend  CD 
next  year,”  said  Weiseman.  “We  plan  to  announce  the  recipient  by  March  17.  A 
second  award  will  go  to  a  freshman  entering  in  the  fall  and  this  will  be  determined 
by  the  end  of  spring  quarter. 

“We  hope  to  have  a  first-  and  second-year  student  on  scholarship  annually,  with 
each  student  eligible  to  receive  as  much  as  $1,500  a  year  for  tuition,  fees,  and 
books,”  Weiseman  said. 

The  scholarship  is  open  to  any  student  interested  in  acting,  directing,  writing  or 
technical  work  in  theater.  Scholarship  recipients  will  work  with  performing  arts 
faculty  advisers  and  are  required  to  work  with  at  least  two  theater  productions  a 
year. 

Deadline  for  applications  for  the  first  award  is  March  8.  Either  an  interview  or 
an  audition  may  be  required.  Forms  are  available  in  the  financial  aid  office,  the 
humanities  division  office,  IC3098,  and  the  performing  arts  box  office,  M138B. 

“We’re  grateful  to  Jim,  to  the  people  at  Second  City  and  at  the  Brillstein 
Company  in  Los  Angeles  for  providing  this  opportunity  for  our  students,”  said 
Weiseman.  “In  the  future,  we  plan  to  raise  funds  ourselves  to  augment  the  yearly 
grants  we  receive  from  the  Belushi/Second  City(fund.  This  way  we  can  perpetuate 
the  fund  and  possibly  make  more  scholarship  available  for  more  students.' 
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DIRTY  LINEN  BLUES 
Douglas  A.  Hibbs  Jr.,  a  tenured 
professor  of  government  at  Harvard 
University  has  resigned  after  a 
complaint  of  sexual  harrassment.  The 
identity  of  the  complainant  remains  un¬ 
der  wraps,  but  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  department  said  it  had  been  a  fe¬ 
male  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  student  who  had  taken  a  seminar 
from  Hibbs. 

Hibbs  is  the  third  tenured  member  of 
the  government  department  to  be 
implicated  in  sexual  harrassment 
complaints  in  the  last  six  years.  In  the 
two  previous  cases,  one  professor  was 
reprimanded  and  the  other  lost  his 
position  as  department  chairman. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  university’s 
348-year  history  that  a  professor  has 
left  the  faculty  following  charges  of 
sexual  misconduct. 

GIVE  ’EM  A  BREAK 
The  students  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  the  first  break  in  the 
fall  semester  is  Thanksgiving  weekend, 
are  demanding  a  midsemester  break. 

Steve  Milo,  chairman  of  Students  for 
a  Fall  Break  says,  “It’s  a  problem  of 
stress.  .  .  the  student  health  center 


has  evidence  that  the  number  of 
psychiatric  problems  on  campus  is 
highest  in  October.” 

Last  October,  there  were  three 
student  suicides,  and  that  has  increased 
student  support.  Currently  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Calendar  Committee  is  reviewing 
the  possibility  of  a  four-day  weekend 
following  midterms. 

The  dean  of  students  “has  gone  on 
record  against  the  break”  and  many  of 
the  older  faculty  members  agree  with 
him.  Dr.  Richard  Keeling,  director  of 
the  university’s  student  health  center 
has  testified  to  the  need  for  the  break 
and  85  percent  of  the  student  body 
agrees. 

STRONG  SUIT 

Timothy  Terrell  III,  a  former 
University  of  Tennessee  football  player, 
died  in  a  car  accident  last  January  after 
drinking  at  Gabby’s,  a  local  tavern,  and 
now  his  mother  is  suing  the  tavern, 
charging  that  Gabby’s  employees 
continued  serving  her  son,  a  minor, 
after  he  was  “visibly  intoxicated.” 

The  complaint  cites  Tennessee  law 
prohibiting  sale  of  alcohol  to  minors  or 
to  anyone  who  is  visibly  drunk. 


RECOGNITION  REFUSAL  UPHELD 

A  student  group,  Gay  People  of 
Georgetown,  has  requested  official 
recognition  from  the  University  of 
Georgetown.  The  195-year-old  Jesuit 
university  considered  recognition  and 
endorsement  of  homosexuality  and 
refused. 

Backed  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  militant  homosex¬ 
uals  filed  suit  asking  the  court  to  force 
the  university  to  break  its  moral  code. 
In  1983,  Judge  Sylvia  Bacon  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  university.  The  Gay  People 
of  Georgetown  has  appealed  the 
decision,  and  it  may  eventually  reach 
the  Supreme  Court. 

LAST  CALL  FOLKS 

Dartmouth  fraternities  have  a  “new 
and  improved”  policy  on  partying.  The 
Alcohol  Policy  Task  Force  policy 
stipulates  that  trained,  non-drinking 
student  monitors  must  be  present  at  all 
frat  parties. 

For  parties  with  less  than  75  people, 
registrants  may  act  dually  as  monitors; 
but  for  larger  gatherings  there  must  be 
one  monitor  for  every  50  partiers.  The 
monitor’s  purpose  is  to  help  registrants 
to  enforce  all  alcohol  policy,  such  as 
providing  non-alcoholic  beverages  and 
to  cease  serving  already  drunk 
students. 

BOOT  IT  UP  AGAIN,  SAM 

Arizona  State  University  had  a 
computer  disaster  in  January.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  registrar  Enos  Underwood,  40  to 
50  percent  of  ASU's  students’  sche¬ 
dules  were  accidentally  dropped  from 
the  computer.  Registration  shut  down 
for  a  day,  even  though  they  continued 
to  accept  forms  so  that  the  department 
could  restructure  the  data  files  and 
re-enter  the  information. 

.  The  failure  occurred  when  the 
registrar’s  office  began  its  normal  purge 
of  students  who  had  not  paid  their  fees. 
Students’  schedules  were  not  perma¬ 
nently  lost. 


Underwood  said,  “I  doubt  if  very 
many  students  knew  (the  failure)  had 
evenoccurred.” 


FLOSS  FOR  A  STRONG  BITE 

Bill  Collins  was  cross-country  skiing 
near  Mystic  Lake,  Montana  with  a 
group,  including  three  Montana  State 
University  nursing  students,  Sheryl 
Ann  Malinowski,  Glenna  Lou  Nelson 
and  Edie  Kauffman,  when  he  fell  and 
lacerated  his  knee. 

In  true  Florence  Nightingale  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  nursing  students  administered 
prompt  first  aid.  Numbing  his  knee 
with  a  snow-filled  plastic  bag,  Kauff¬ 
man  used  a  needle  fashioned  from  a 
safety  pin  and  dental  floss  as  suture  to 
sew  up  the  deep,'  two  and  half  inch 
slash. 

The  next  day,  with  a  makeshift  brace 
supporting  the  wound  and  the  arm  of 
Nelson’s  husband,  Collins  skied  out  and 
was  transported  to  a  Bozeman  hospital. 
The  ER  doctor  laughed  and  gave  the 
girls  an  “A”  for  effort  and  a  “B”  for 
stitching.  A  week  later  the  stitches 
were  removed  and  Collins  has  suffered 
no  ill  effects. 

EVERY  DOG  HAS  HIS  DAY 

Auburn  University  is  in  the  money, 
approximately  $11  million  that  is. 
Because  of  an  odd  bequest  by  Elanor 
Ritchey,  Auburn's  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  is  now  set  for  research. 
Ritchey  stipulated  in  her  will  that  the 
university  should  not  receive  any 
money  until  all  of  her  150  dogs  had 
died.  Last  summer,  Musketeer,  the  last 
holdout,  passed  on. 

The  generous  donation  stemmed  from 
a  casual  conversation  between  Ritchey 
and  her  vet  who  mentioned  that  his  son 
had  gone  to  Auburn’s  Veterinary  School 
and  had  praised  its  canine  research 
programs. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 


MUSICAL  WORKSHOP 

Join  cellist  David  Darling 
for  an  evening  of  self-expression 
Feb.  28,  7:30p.m. 

SRC  multipurpose  rm.  102k A 
Bring  your  own  instruments! 

********** 


SEE  THE 
MAD CAPPED 
***MASTER  *** 
OF  MANIPULATION 
MIKE  VONDRUSKA 

Sreeze  thru  an  afternoon 
if  juggling,  unicycling,  fire-eating 
'ola-bola,  balance  &  fun. 

March  3  SRC  rm.  1024 
tickets  available  at  the 
box  office,  SRC  1st  floor 
tickets:  $1.00  adults  .50  kids 

Seating  is  limited! 


* *★★★*★★★★★★ **  * 

David  Darling 


*★★★★★★★★★★★★★  *- 

Michael  Gulezin 


FREE  VIDEO 

March  A-8 

ROCKWORLD 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri, 

10:00  a.m.  &  2:00  p.m. 
Student  Lounge 
Popcorn  available  on 
_ Wednesdays _ 


IN  CONCERT 

t-  * — »  w  V  » 

Ce  llis  t  David  Darling 

Folk  guitarist  Michael  Gulezin 

Performing  Arts  Center 

March  1  at  8  p.m. 

$6  at  the  door 
$5  in  advance 

SPONSORED  IN  PART  BY  THE  ILLINOIS  ARTS  COUNCIL 


hX  2$ 

THURSDAYS  ALIVE 

Join  in  the  fun: 

A  series  of  live 
events  happening 
on  Thursdays 
March  7 
to  be  announced 
SRC  Student  Lounge 
rm.  102  4  11:3  0-1  p.m. 
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Survey  depicts  student  goals  WDCB. . 


By  APRIL  GRONOWSKI 

CD  students  focus  on  earning  credit 
toward  degrees  and  find  the  Quarterly 
important  as  a  resource  for  information 
on  available  opportunities,  according  to 
the  1984  fall  quarter  classroom  survey 
recently  issued  by  the  office  of  research 
and  planning. 

The  632  respondents  reported  specific 
objectives  for  attending  CD  and  the 
statistics  indicated  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  students  questioned  listed 
goals  to  earn  a  certificate,  two-year 
degree  or  a  four-year  degree.  The  other 
most  frequently  mentioned  response 
was  to  obtain  good  grades  or  improve 
their  present  GPA  before  transferring. 

The  survey  was  based  on  a  sample  of 
34  classes,  including  on-  and  off-campus 
locations,  day  and  evening  offerings 
and  courses  selected  from  each  of  the 
college’s  divisions. 

"In  spite  of  using  a  stratified  sample, 
the  respondents  were  more  likely  to  he 
the  younger,  full-time  student,’’  said 
Beth  Reis,  research  assistant. 

Survey  results  substantiated  Reis' 
comment,  showing  the  median  respon¬ 
dent  age  to  be  between  18  to  22  years 
old,  compared  to  the  26-year-old  median 


age  of  all  CD  students. 

When  asked  where  they  acquired 
information  about  CD,  501  students 
listed  the  Quarterly,  closely  followed  by 
477  who  indicated  a  suggestion  from 
friends  and  family  members  as  their 
source  of  information.  Other  responses 
included  letters  mailed  to  the  student’s 
home,  the  Open  College  schedule  and 
advertisements  in  local  and  school 
newspar"'-- 


The  report  also  included  programs  of 
study  that  degree  or  certificate 
students  indicated  they  were  pursuing, 
including  business,  nursing,  manage¬ 
ment,  accounting,  commercial  art, 
psychology  and  data  processing. 

In  regard  to  the  respondents’  future 
plans,  the  survey  showed  that  eight  of 
10  plan  to  enroll  at  CD,  nine  percent 
plan  to  enroll  elsewhere  and  two  percent 
will  not  return  because  of  fullrtime  jobs. 


SURVEY  RESULTS 

# 

% 

Take  courses  necessary  for  transfer 

296 

47 

Obtain  2-year  degree  or  certificate 

152 

24 

Courses  for  self-improvement 

67 

11 

Job-related  courses 

61 

10 

New  skills 

38 

6 

No  definite  purpose 

12 

2 

TOTAL 

632 

A  big taeR  pRiced  tftip  does  not  gaaRantee  a  better*  time!!! 

PARTY 


V 


with  Campus  Marketing 


YOUR  BEST  DEAL  TO  FLORIDA 
March  22-31 


YOU  DRIVE  (TO  THE  PARTY) 

5  per  rm. 
only 

WE  DRIVE  (THE  PARTY  STARTS  HERE) 

5  per 


$179  4  »■' 

INCLUDES: 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  to  beautiful 
Daytona  Beach  (WE  DRIVE  Packages  Only).  We  use 
nothing  but  modem  highway  coaches. 

•  FREE  refreshments  available  on  the  motor  coach  on  the 
way  down  (to  begin  the  party). 

•  Eight  Florida  days/seven  endless  nights  at  one  of  our 
exciting  oceanfront  hotels,  located  right  on  the  Daytona 
Beach  strip.  Your  hotel  has  a  beautiful  pool,  sun  deck,  air 
conditioned  rooms,  color  TV,  and  a  nice  long  stretch  of 
beach. 

•  A  full  schedule  of  FREE  pool  deck  parties  every  day. 

•  A  full  list  of  pre-arranged  discounts  to  save  you  money  in 
Daytona  Eteach. 

•  Travel  representatives  to  Insure  a  smooth  trip  and  a 
good  time. 

•  Optional  side  excursions  to  Disney  World.  Epcot,  deep 
sea  fishing,  party  cruises,  etc. 

•  All  taxes  and  tips. 

T HE  GREATEST  TIME  -  THE  BEST  PRICE 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
AND  SIGN  UP 


Continued  from  page  1 

Expenses  for  full-time  employees  — 
coordinator  of  operations,  program¬ 
ming  coordinator,  music  assistant  and 
traffic  assistant  —  increased  7  percent 
from  the  1983-84  outlay  to  $81,167  this 
year.  Next  year  the  station  will  spend 
an  additional  $16,000  to  hire  a  full-time 
news  and  public  relations  assistant. 

Fryer’s  pay  of  $15,269,  which  is 
supplemented  by  his  salary  as  TV 
director,  will  not  increase,  he  claimed. 

THE  BUDGET  for  part-time  em¬ 
ployees  may  decrease  slightly  this  year 
bht  will  more  than  double  to  $18,000 
next  year  when  the  station  hires  two 
news  announcers.  Currently,  the  only 
part-time  worker  is  an  engineer. 

Pay  for  minimum-wage  student  aid 
jobs  has  been  budgeted  at  about 
$11,000,  since  1983,  or  roughly  7.5 
percent  of  total  expenses.  This  figure- 
will  increase  to  10  percent  as  student 
aid  outlays  double  to  $22,000. 

Equipment  purchases,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  $14,900  of  last  year’s 
expenditures  but  were  not  figures  in 
this  year’s  budget,  will  register  in  at 
about  $15,000.  This  amount  will  be 
added  to  a  $45,000  grant  expected  from 
the  government  to  help  buy  equipment 
for  the  transition  to  full-time  operating, 
Fryer  said. 

THE  CONTRACTUAL,  general  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies,  budgets  will 
increase  by  about  $10,000.  Included  is 
the  purchase  of  syndicated  programs 
such  as  AP  newswire  services. 

Advertising  has  been  budgeted  at 
$1,500  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
money  —  used  to  buy  T-shirts,  posters 
and  to  sponsor  giveaways  —  has  not 
been  touched  yet  this  year,  and  no 
increase  of  funds  has  been  requested  for 
1985-86. 

Except  for  about  $6,000  being  raised 
by  on-the-air  fundraising  drives,  this 
year’s  budget  is  completely  subsidized 
by  the  college.  After  broadcasting 
full-time  for  one  year,  the  station  will  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  a  $24,000  to  $100,000 
grant  from  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  Fryer  said. 

THE  1985-86  budget  proposal  was 
submitted  Feb.  15.  Requests  are  fed 
into  a  computer  that  compares  the 
wishes  with  the  resources,  Fryer  stated 

If  requests  are  too  high,  the  board 
may  ask  that  they  be  scaled  down, 
according  to  Howard  Owens,  controller 
and  director  of  financial  affairs.  This  is 
the  job  of  vice  presidents  who  oversee 
different  departments. 

WDCB  is  part  of  media  production 
which  is,  in  turn,  under  Richard  Petriz- 
zo,  vice  president  of  external  affairs.  He 
and  Fryer  work  together  to  hammer  out 
acceptable  budgets  for  the  station. 

Owens  likens  the  process  to  a  family 
negotiating  to  decide  who  gets  what 
parts  of  the  limited  resources. 

The  board  usually  approves  final 
budgets  by  the  time  they  are  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect,  Fryer  said. 


If  you  think 
you’re  paying 
more  than  you 
need  to  for  car 
insurance... 

Qh&akwitk 

Stdte  fcuvhv 


Paul  E.  Schuwerk 

1329N .  Main 
Wheaton,  HI.  60187 


Stale  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company 

665-3135  Home  Office 

Bloomington.  Illinois 
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Program  boosters  work  force 


•  COURIER  photo  by  Pat  Timmers 

BARB  PFEIFFER,  DIRECTOR  of  CD’s  job  training  center ,  is  working  to 
assist  unemployed  and  economically  disadvantaged  persons  in  developing 


By  BETTY  MONTIEL 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act’s 
ultimate  goal  is  to  prepare  participants 
for  competitive  unsubsidized  employ¬ 
ment,  explained  Barb  Pfeiffer,  director 
of  CD’s  job  training  center. 

The  program  went  into  effect  in 
October  1983  to  assist  unemployed  and 
economically  disadvantaged  persons  in 
developing  job  skills  and  obtaining 
employment. 

Pfeiffer  has  been  working  with  the 
JTPA  from  the  beginning  and  would 
like  to  help  place  more  people  in  the 
different  programs  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion  offers. 

“TO  BE  eligible  for  the  adult 
programs,  the  applicant  must  be  18 
years  of  age,  meet  federal  income 
guidelines  or  receive  public  aid  or 
possess  a  substantial  barrier  to 
employment,”  she  said. 

The  federal  government  supplies 
more  money  to  the  JTPA  than  is 
currently  being  used  and  Pfeiffer  would 
like  to  see  more  people  use  the  available 
funds,  but  realizes  that  many  students 
are  unaware  that  the  program  exists. 

Assistance  is  available  to  CD 
students  not  claimed  as  dependents  on 
their  parent’s  tax  return.  Eligibility  is 
then  based  on  the  student’s  income 
alone. 

Upon  completing  the  vocational 
training  program,  participants  are 


valuable  job  skills. 

awarded  a  certificate. 

THE  SHORT-TERM  intensified  pro¬ 
gram  runs  from  12  to  20  weeks  for  30  to 
40  hours  per  week. 

Upcoming  programs  include  word 
processing,  cable  TV  installer/trouble¬ 
shooter,  machine  tool,  building  main¬ 
tenance  and  certified  nurse’s  assistant. 

The  individualized  job  training 
program  runs  from  one  to  one-and-a- 
_half  years  and  participants  attend  CD 
for  a  vocational  certificate  in  areas  Tike 
air  conditioning/heating,  automotive 
service  technology,  graphic  arts,  food 
service,  licensed  practical  nursing  and 


respiratory  therapy. 

“The  employment  rate  for  all  of  the 
programs  offered  averages  about  80 
percent  and  the  program  pays  for  all 
tuition,  books  and  supplies  and  also 
offers  financial  assistance  for  child  care 
and  transportation  costs,”  explained 
Pfeiffer. 

“SOME  BASIC  tests  are  given  to 
the  applicants  to  help  them  select  a 
program  that  will  best  suit  their  needs 
and  specialized  counselors  assist  them 
in  deciding  on  a  vocational  interest,” 
said  Pfeiffer.  “At  this  point,  the 
applicants  are  enrolled  in  the  program 


that  they  believe  will  benefit  them  the 
most.” 

JTPA  also  offered  specialized  counse¬ 
ling  for  displaced  homemakers,  di¬ 
vorced  women,  widows  and  separated 
men  or  women.  Counselors  render  help 
in  writing  resumes,  preparing  for 
interviews  and  choosing  the  proper 
attire. 

The  counselors  are  trained  to  aid 
disadvantaged  persons  whose  self¬ 
esteem  is  low  because  of  their  inability 
to  obtain  a  decent  paying  job. 

“LOCAL  BUSINESSES  within  the 
community  are  listing  jobs  with  the 
JTPA  office  and  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1985,  CD’s  program  has  had 
a  100  percent  placement  rate,”  said 
Pfeiffer. 

The  salary  for  the  on-the-job  training 
program,  which  the  organization  offers, 
starts  at  $4  an  hour.  After  training 
participants  are  added  to  the  regular 
payroll  of  the  company  where  they 
received  their  instruction. 

Special  training  and  work  programs 
are  offered  for  DuPage  County  youth 
aged  16  to  21  throughout  the  year  and 
the  summer  youth  employment  pro¬ 
gram  provides  full-time  work  opportun¬ 
ities  with  public,  non-profit  agencies  in 
the  county.  A  part-time,  after  school 
program  is  also  offered,  as  is  a  program 
for  high  school  dropouts  geared  to 
vocational  training,  GED  study  and 
on-the-job  training. 

Further  information  is  available  by 
calling  ext.  2324  or  in  the  JTPA  office, 
IC2039. 


Plastics  course  ranked  amonq  top 

Bv  PAUL  I.FRFAIT  » 


By  PAUL  LEBEAU 
The  plastics  industry  is  in  need  of  well-trained  persons  to  fill  job  openings  in 
such  areas  as  production,  research  are  development,  quality  control,  sales  and 
service  and  management,  said  Paul  Finn,  coordinator  of  plastics  technology  at  CD. 

The  college,  working  with  the  Society  of  Plastics  Engineers,  the  Society  of 
Plastics  Industry,  and  industry  itself,  has  developed  a  group  of  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industry,  Fina  explained. 

“CD’s  plastics  technology  program  rates  among  the  top  three  in  the  country,” 
said  Fina,  a  former  president  of  the  Society  of  Plastics  Engineers. 

THE  SPE,  BASED  in  Brookfield  Center,  Conn,  is  an  educational  society 
comprised  of  individuals  interested  in  educating  the  public,  and  in  higher  education 
schools,”  he  said. 


ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY 


Saturday,  March  16,  1985,  9  AM  to  2  PM 

Main  Campus,  Hermann  Hall 

3241  South  Federal  Street,  Chicago 

Especially  for  transferring  students,  this  Open  House  is  designed  so 
you  can  learn  more  about  NTs  programs  and  how  they  fit  into  your  ' 
career  goals. 

You  can  check  out  your  career  interest: 

•  Architecture/Design 

•  Biology 

•  Business  Administration 

•  Chemical  Engineering 

•  Chemistry 

•  Civil  Engineering 

•  Computer  Science 

•  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

•  Mathematics 

•  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 

•  Metallurgical  and  Materials  Engineering 

•  Physics 

•  Psychology/Rehabilitiation  Services 

If  you  bring  your  transcript  you  can  get  an  on-the-spot  evaluation  of 
transfer  credit. 

Tour  the  campus. 

Learn  about  NT's  admission  requirements,  financial  aid,  coop  and 
placement  services. 

Come  join  us  and  learn  what  I  IT  has  to  offer  you.  Or  if  you’d  like 
more  information  now,  just  call  or  write: 

Art  Shearburn 

Coordinator  of  Transfer  Admissions 
ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Admissions  Office  I  IT  Center 
Chicago.  Illinois  60616 
312/567-3025 


III 


The  plastics  technology  program  at  CD  offers  both  a  one-year  certificate  and  an 
associate  in  applied  science  degree. 

Only  a  few  industries  can  compare  with  the  rapid  growth  of  plastics  during  the 
past  10  years,  said  Fina,  and  most  of  the  growth  has  been  in  the  Chicagoland  area. 
Right  now  26,000  members  are  in  the  SPE  including  1,600  in  the  Chicagoland  area. 

Students  in  the  plastics  technology  program  usually  have  several  job  offers  to 
choose  from  upon  graduation,  said  Fina,  mainly  technical  positions  with  starting 
salaries  paying  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 

“There  is  a  shortage  of  people  trained  in  plastics  technology,”  said  Fina. 
“Plastics  covers  all  the  fields.  The  industry  is  very  desperate  for  sales  people  with 
an  understanding  of  plastics.” 

*  POSITIONS  IN  THE  industry  are  available  in  tooling,  designing,  estimating, 
processing  and  programming,  materials,  chemistry  and  technical  sales,  Fina  said. 

“If  you  stick  to  it,”  commented  Fina,  “the  success  rate  for  job  placement  in  the 
industry  is  100  percent. 

“Plastics  is  the  largest  vocational  field  in  the  world,”  Fina  noted.  “All  adhesives 
are  plastics,  all  paints  are  made  of  a  plastic  base,  film,  movie  film,  that’s  all 
plastic.  .  .your  whole  computer  is  plastic.” 


is  our  greatest  natural  resource: 
help  to  develop  it  at  all  levels 
of  American  education  by  supporting 
our  universities  and  colleges! 
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WAYNE  CERNE 

For 

*  *  ^  Student  Trustee  *  * 
Dependable,  Objective,  Sincere 


Punch  no.  2  on 


Tuesday  &  Wednesday,  March  5  &  6 
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Educational  reform  discussed 
by  state  general  assembly 


By  LOUANNE  FRIES 
A  $265  million  proposal  from  the 
Illinois  Project  for  School  Reform, 
designed  to  reduce  the  role  of  state 
involvement  in  education,  recently  was 
submitted  to  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  and  several  key  policymak- 
ers. 

“State  control  of  education,  with 
emphasis  on  bureaucracy,  homogeneous 
curricula,  and  discouragement  of  local 
experimentation,”  is  perhaps  the  single 
greatest  impediment  to  lasting  educa¬ 
tional  reform,”  said  the  report,  titled 
“Education  For  A  New  Illinois:  The 
Public  Schools  In  A  Changing  Econo¬ 
my.”  • 

The  IPSR,  a  coalition  of  several 
groups  sponsored  by  the  Roosevelt 
Center  for  American  Policy  Studies  and 
Chicago  United,  believes  the  state 
needs  to  “set  standards  and  provide 
guidance,”  while  allowing  each  school 
district  to  operate  as  it  sees  fit. 


Michael  Bakalis,  executive  director  of 
the  statewide  project  and  former  state 
superintendent  of  schools,  opined  that 
the  ways  of  the  educational  system 
“discourage  the  kind  of  educational 
changes  needed  as  Illinois  moves  into  a 
new  era.” 

Some  of  the  recommendations  to 
restore  local  control  of  schools,  while 
encouraging  future  experimentation 
include: 

•  Each  school  district  would  estab¬ 
lish  its  own  curriculum  plans  with  both 
state  approval  and  support  that  would 
encourage  new  ways  to  educate 
children. 

•  Schools  would  be  allowed  to 
arrange  their  own  school  calendar,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Illinois  Board  of 
Education,  in  order  to  reach  a  desired 
educational  goal.  A  school,  for  example, 
would  be  permitted  to  schedule  two 
periods  of  physical  education,  while 
requiring  nine  additional  periods  of 


math  or  science. 

•  Academic  testing  would  be  admin¬ 
istered  and  created  by  each  district,  and 
test  results  should  then  be  released  in 
the  community  to  foster  evaluation  of 
the  school's  performance. 

State  reforms  in  recent  years  have 
failed  to  look  at  long-term  structural 
problems  in  Illinois’  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  project  members  said. 

“We  feel  a  ‘band-aid’  approach  has 
been  taken  to  rectify  the  problems  of 
the  school  system,”  said  Mary  Doetsch, 
assistant  director  of  the  IPSR.  “When 
devising  an  educational  system,  you 
can’t  develop  just  any  program.  The 
entire  structure  needs  to  be  reassessed, 
and  some  radical  changes  need  to  take 
place.” 

Among  the  proposals  to  create 
lasting  structural  reforms  are  some  key 
changes,  including: 

•  Establishing  a  mandatory  one-year 
teaching  internship  prior  to  certifica¬ 


tion. 

•  Having  the  Illinois  State  Teacher 

Certification  Board  create  alternative 
mechanisms  for  certifying  teachers  to 
ensure  the  hiring  of  specially  qualified 
men  and  women.  _ 

•  Creating  an  option  for  teachers 
with  more  than  four  years’  experience 
to  move  to  a  12-month  contract  with 
appropriate  salary  increases  which 
IPSR  members  believe  would  help  to 
improve  teachers’  images  within  a 
community. 

Suggestions  on  ways  to  raise  money 
to  support  the  proposed  changdfe 
include  increasing  the  cigarette  tax  by 
eight  cents,  temporarily  raising  the 
state  sales  tax  from  five  percent  to  six 
percent,  and  increasing  state  income 
tax  to  3.5  percent  for  individuals  and 
5.6  percent  for  businesses. 

(A  recent  Chicago  Tribune  article 
noted  an  Illinois  educational  funding 
drop  from  48  percent  in  1977  to  38 
percent  in  1983.  The  national  average  is 
50.3  percent.) 

Doetsch  added  that  state  policymak¬ 
ers  could  take  several  months  before 
they  act  on  the  proposals. 


DUI. . . 

Continued  from  page  1 
or  has  done  extensive  research  in  the 
subject,”  Provenzale  responded. 

“Then  an  officer  would  not  be  an 
expert  witness?”  Purcell  questioned. 

“No,  he  would  not,”  Provenzale 
stated. 

“WE  ARE  talking  about  an  end-of- 
the-line  problem,”  committee  member 
Steve  Elliott  stated.  “Shouldn't  we 
concentrate  on  stopping  the  problem 
before  it  reaches  the  drunk  stage  — • 
perhaps  by  getting  the  restaurant 
owners  and  bartenders  more  involved? 

“Restaurants  making  money  are 
hesitant  to  stop  serving,”  Ross  said. 

"Part  of  the  health  department’s 
programs  are  to  prevent  the  situation 
from  occurring  in  the  first  place,” 
Kitzis  said.  “We  want  to  teach  young 
people  before  they  begin  to  drive  about 
the  dangers  of  driving  under  the 
influence.  One  idea  might  be  to  have 
driving  instructors  teach  students  as 
part  of  driver’s  education.  We  are  going 
to  begin  a  pilot  project  in  May  to  see 
exactly  what  is  required  for  a 
program.” 

“EVERYONE  TALKS  about  the 
problem  of  drunk  driving,  but  nothing 
is  happening  to  resolve  the  problem,” 
Merkle  injected. 

“Seventeen  years  ago  in  high  school, 
we  addressed  the  problem,”  Eliott  said. 
“Seventeen  years  Id  ter  we  are  still 
discussing  the  same  topic.” 

Also  discussed  were  the  portable 
breathalizer  testers.  Provenzale  in¬ 
formed  the  committee  that  state 
statutes  allow  only  one  chemical  test 
and  that  improper  use  of  the  test  by  an 
officer  would  invalidate  it  at  the 
station. 

In  other  related  matters,  the  DUI 
committee  will  issue  highway  signh  to 
interested  communities  in  order  to 
make  citizens  aware  of  the  drunk-driv¬ 
ing  problem.  The  signs  will  state  that 
the  community  involved  arrests  drunk 
drivers.  The  highway  department  will 
make  the  signs  for  about  $100  each. 
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OF  AMERICA"" 


Heritage  Way.  Waveriy,  Iowa  50677 


A  commitment  to  needs 
for  over  100  years 

Glen  Ellyn  (312)  790-3560 


You  know  how  it  is.  You 
»  work.  You  make  good  money. 
But  you’re  not  quite  getting 
there. 

We  can  help.  With  invest¬ 
ments  to  get  you  where 
you  want  to  be,  insurance 
to  protect  what  you  have, 
and  a  financial  fitness  plan 
that  puts  the  whole  thing 
in  perspective. 


It’s  a  better  way  for  you  to 
exercise  your  options  and  get 
the  job  done. 

We’re  the  Century 
Companies  of  America.  And 
we  want  what’s  best  for  you, 
To  get  started  on  your 
financial  fitness  program, 
just,  check  your  phone  book, 
or  contact  our  agency  office 
in  your  area  for  our  nearest 
representative.  We  put  the 
future  to  work  for  you. 


Financial  Fitness: 

We  can  help 
youworkuptoit. 

No  sweat. 
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Students  fear  Reagan  budget  ax 

Courier  news  wire 

Nearly  630,000  to  be  affected  by  aid  cuts, 
but  Congress  may  reduce  severity  of  blows 


Public  administration  major  Vicky 
Heard  says  she  wouldn't  be  at  private 
Atlanta  University  without  the  $5,825 
in  federal  aid  she’s  received  each  of  the 
last  two  years. 

And  thanks  to  President  Reagan’s 
new  proposal  to  limit  students’  yearly 
aid  awards  to  $4,000,  Heard  —  along 
with  an  estimated  630,000  other 
students  who  receive  more  than  $4,000 
a  year  in  federal  aid  —  may  be  in 
serious  financial  trouble  next  year. 

THE  PROPOSED  $4,000  per  year 
cap  is  but  one  of  the  key  components 
Reagan  unveiled  in  his  education 
budget  proposal  last  week. 

He  also  wants  to  limit  Pell  grants, 
National  Direct  Student  Loans  and 
Work-Study  funds  to  students  from 
families  with  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  $25,000  and  limit  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  to  students  from 
families  making  less  than  $32,500. 

Some  believe  the  proposals  could 
affect  over  2  million  students. 

For  the  most  part,  higher  education 
officials  are  confident  Congress  —  as  it 
has  for  the  last  four  years  —  will  reject 
most  of  Reagan’s  proposed  cuts. 

THE  NEWLY-PROPOSED  $4,000 
cap  on  federal  aid,  however,  could  gain 
support,  aid  experts  fear. 

“That’s  the  one  we’re  most  vulner¬ 
able  on  because  the  argument  for  it 
sounds  attractive  on  the  surface,”  says 
Charles  Saunders  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

“They  think  they’re  just  hitting 
people  going  to  high-cost,  private 
schools,”  he  says. 

The  cuts  would  hurt  students  at 
private  colleges  more  than  at  public 
schools,  according  to  Julianne  Still 
Thrift,  research  director  for  the 
National  Association  of  Independent 


Colleges  and  Universities. 

THREE  OF  every  10  students  at 
private  schools  would  have  their  aid  cut 
compared  to  about  one  out  of  every  four 
at  public  schools,  she  said. 

But  a  disproportionately  high  per¬ 
centage  of  private  school  students 
facing  aid  cuts  are  in  the  lower-income 
brackets. 

Of  those  in  families  with  less  than 
$6,000  in  annual  income,  43  percent 
would  lose  aid  money.  In  the  $18,000  to 
$24,000  income  bracket,  28  percent 
would  be  affected. 

Hardest  hit  would  be  graduate 
students,  and  students  at  predominant- 
ly-black  colleges,  where  the  average 
family  income  of  students  is  below  the 
poverty  line,  aid  officials  contend. 

AT  ATLANTA  University,  for 
example,  financial  aid  director  James 
Thompson  estimates  60  percent  of  the 
students  attending  the  private  institu¬ 
tion  receive  more  than  $4,000  a  year  in 
federal  aid. 

The  average  aid  package  is  between 
$6,000  to  $7,000,  he  said. 

Grad  students  are  also  high  on  the 
casualty  list. 

Nationwide,  about  a  third  of  the 
students  who  would  lose  aid  would  be 
graduate  students,  although  they 
comprise  only  11  percent  of  all  college 
students. 

“I’m  not  going  to  cry  crocodile  tears 
over  students  in  professional  schools 
who  are  in  higher  income  streams  and 
have  easier  access  to  loans,”  said  Tom 
Linney  of  the  Council  of  Graduate 


Schools. 

“BUT  THIS  cut  doesn't  target  them. 
It  covers  the  humanities  graduate 
students  as  well.  They’re  the  people 
going  to  be  hit  the  hardest.” 

Reagan  administration  officials  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  proposed  cuts  consti¬ 
tute  “a  major  philosophical  shift”  that 
would  increase  the  financial  burden  on 
students  and  parents. 

But  they  say  most  of  the  steep  cuts 
are  targeted  at  students  from  upper- 
income  families. 

“They  have  always  had  extra  money 
at  home,  and  the  parents  have  chosen 
to  buy  a  car  or  make  another  form  of 
investment,  as  opposed  to  applying  it 
to  their  students’  education,”  acting 
Education  Secretary  Gary  Jones  said. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  also 
wants  to  boost  the  size  of  loans 
available  from  the  Parent  Loans  for 
Undergraduate  Students  program. 

PLUS  loans,  however,  have  far  less 
favorable  interest  rates  than  other 
federal  loan  programs,  critics  point  out. 

Higher  education  officials  are  confi¬ 
dent  Congress  will  reject  Reagan’s 
income  limit  proposals,  and  many 
schools  have  not  even  bothered  to 
compute  the  effect  on  their  students. 

“We  may  be  whistling  past  the 
grave,  but  we  have  been  assured  by  all 
our  sources  in  D.C.  that  the  income 
limitations  are  so  unlikely,”  said  Stan 
Hudson,  assistant  director  for  financial 
aid  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 


BUT  THE  $4,000  aid  cap  may  garner 
wider  support,  in  part  because  it  is 
viewed  as  affecting  primarily  students 
at  private,  expensive  schools. 

"What  the  administration  seems  to 
be  saying  is  that  you  can’t  go  to  a 
college  unless  you  go  to  a  public 
institution,”  ACE’s  Saunders  said. 

“And  by  implication,  they’re  saying 
they  don’t  care  if  the  students 
attending  private  schools  are  all 
wealthy,”  he  added. 

Moreover,  Saunders  said,  heavy 
reliance  on  federal  aid  is  more  often  the 

result  of  limited  personal  resources  than 
high  tuition. 

ABOUT  HALF  of  the  students 
receiving  more  than  $4,000  in  federal 
aid  come  from  families  with  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $12,000,  he  said. 

At  Reed  College  in  Portland,  Ore.,  for 
example,  most  of  the  77  students 
receiving  $4, 000-plus  federal  aid  are  in 
low  income  brackets,  says  financial  aid 
director  Richard  Dent. 

“That’s  precisely  why  they  are 
receiving  so  much  aid,”  he  said. 

Reed’s  tuition  is  high  —  $8,290  — 
but  Dent  argues  that  federal  aid  should 
provide  both  access  to  higher  education 
and  choice. 

“If  a  student  is  bright  and  capable, 
he  or  she  should  have  the  right  to  go  to 
Harvard  or  the  local  community 
college,”  Dent  said. 

“To  do  otherwise  is  to  perpetuate  an 
elitist  society  where  only  the  rich  have 
a  choice  of  where  to  attend  college.” 


Leading  teachers  to  attend  conference 


By  MIKE  JACKSON 

Carter  Carroll  and  Jura  Vasiliauskas,  two  CD  instructors,  have  been  chosen  to 
make  presentations  at  the  seventh  annual  national  conference  on  teaching 
excellence  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  May  22  through  25. 

Carroll,  the  humanities  division  representative,  suggests  the  elimination  of  the 
textbook  as  part  of  the  learning  process. 

“I  would  rather  see  the  student  go  to  the  library  than  use  the  textbook,  which  is 
just  a  traditional  thing  that  very  few  students  read  and  not  many  teachers  test 
on,”  he  said. 

CARROLL  BELIEVES  THAT  research  is  more  valuable,  that  “getting  rid  of 
the  textbook”  forces  the  student  to  pay  attention  to  the  teacher  and  make  more 
use  of  the  library. 

“My  idea  basically  applies  to  liberal  arts  and  humanities,”  Carroll  explained. 
“As  a  useful  instrument  in  learning,  the  textbook  is  over-exaggerated.  I  haven’t 
used  one  in  five  years.” 

Carroll  emphasized  that  the  student  should  be  collecting,  organizing  and 
summarizing  data  instead  of  using  textbooks  and  having  teachers  do  the  work  for 
them. 

One  source  of  information,  he  said,  is  not  enough,  and  “textbooks  are  getting  too 
expensive." 

Vasiliauskas  of  the  natural  science  division  says  that  dispensing  information  is 
not  the  same  as  teaching. 

“I  believe  that  in  teaching  one  has  to  know  and  use  effective  methods  to  reach 
individual  students  and  have  an  understanding  of  the  student’s  needs,”  she 
asserted. 

SHE  BELIEVES  THAT  students  face  common  dilemmas  during  the  learning 
process.'  These  include: 

•  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  unit? 

•  How  do  I  organize  the  material? 

•  How  do  I  know  what  is  more  important  and  why? 

•  What  did  I  miss  during  my  absence? 

•  What  will  be  on  the  next  test? 

Vasiliauskas  believes  that  modified  mastery  learning,  which  she  uses  in  her 
classes,  can  involve  each  student  in  peer-teaching  situations  and  alleviate  or 
eliminate  most  of  these  dilemmas. 

Operational  objectives  are  presented  for  each  unit  of  study  and  are  designed  to 
help  students  in  organizing  the  material  and  indicate  important  points  and  their 
relevance,  explained  Vasiliauskas. 

“IN  MODIFIED  MASTERY  learning,  there  are  two  tests  for  each  unit,”  she 
said.  “The  formative  test  is  taken  outside  the  classroom  situation  after  the 
material  is  studied.  -The  students  are  encouraged  to  look  up  the  answer  rather  than 
guess.” 

Students  are  advised  to  take  the  test  in  groups  where  they  can  act  as 
peer-teachers.  Material  not  understood  can  be  clarified  and  learned,  said 
Vasiliauskas.  The  test  is  corrected  for  immediate  feedback.  The  students  get 
individualized  help.  They  learn  by  explaining  the  concepts  to  others,  she  noted. 


COUflil Hpboto  by  JcJin  Chu/motl 


CARTER  CARROLL,  CD  history  professor,  is  one  of  two  teachers  invited 
to  conference  on  teaching  excellence.  Carroll  believes  that  uninhibited 
research  outweighs  value  of  textbooks. 
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Forty  years  ago,  a  man  named  Josef  Stalin  made  an  appearance  at  the 
Yalta  conference  and  negotiated  a  deal  which  severed  Europe.  Stalin  died 
some  years  later,  but  Soviet  officials  today  cling  to  his  ideals. 

In  December,  the  Soviet  Union  celebrated  five  years  of  Afghanistan 
occupation.  The  Soviets  had  a  lot  to  rejoice  about  —  they  certainly  have 
set  some  impressive  records. 

During  the  last  five  years,  the  Soviets  have  committed  enough  crimes  to 
make  Idi  Amin  look  like  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  killing  more  than  a 
million  Afghans  in  a  systematic  campaign  of  terror  which  includes1  the 
slaughter  of  nearly  35,000  citizens  in  one  prison  alone.  Torture  is 
widespread,  and  one-fourth  of  the  population  has  been  driven  into  exile. 

In  the  research  and  education  category,  the  Soviets  are  without  equal.  If 
an  award  existed  for  “most  extensive  testing,”  they’d  win  hands  down  for 
their  total  commitment  to  perfecting  illegal  chemical  weapons. 

Scholarships  are  booming  —  nearly  20,000  Afghan  children  have  been 
granted  10-year  study  visas  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  research  the  lofty  ideals 
of  Soviet-style  Marxism/Leninism. 

With  more  than  110,000  troops  occupying  the  country  and  another 
40,000  reinforcements  waiting  just  over  the  border,  the  Soviets  show  no 
indications  of  packing  up  tanks,  guns  and  planes  and  heading  home.  They 
shouldn’t  —  no  one  leaves  a  game  until  the  trophy  has  been  claimed. 

In  this  circumstance,  the  prize  is  subjugation  of  an  entire  country  —  a 
rule  which  would  include  brutality  and  atrocities  by  slave  drivers,  in  turn 
commanded  by  a  police  bureaucracy  nurtured  in  cynicism,  sadism  and 
greed.  All  of  this  in  the  memory  of  that  “great  leader,”  Josef  Stalin,  and 
the  “honorable”  principles  he  stood  for. 

While  many  Soviet  citizens  are  truly  peace-loving  folk  hoping  to  forget 
the  Stalin  experience,  their  leaders  will  never  relinquish  the  memory 
because  it  is  the  only  glue  in  their  nationalistic  jigsaw  puzzle. 

U.S.  policymakers  would  be  wise  to  remind  themselves  of  this  while 
discussing  arms  agreements,  as  we’re  sure  they  do,  but  Americans  in 
general  might  make  things  easier  on  those  decision-makers  to  remember 
one  fact: 

Stalin  never  gave  up  his  goals  40  years  ago,  and  his  protege  the 
current  Soviet  leadership,  consistently  follows  his  lead. 

Afghanistan  is  our  latest  proof. 
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The  memory  lives  on 
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Only  some  14  months  after  its 
restoration,  a  fragile  Argentine  democracy 
is  facing  serious  challenges,  including 
rampant  inflation,  a  recent  barrage  of 
paramilitary  terrorism  and  a  disgruntled 
military  looking  to  plan  yet  another  coup. 

Many  analysts  agree  that  1985  will  be  a  - 
make-it-or-break-it  year  for  Argentine 
President  Raul  Alfonsin,  the  first  elected 
president  in  that  South  American  nation  in 
nearly  a  decade.  Alfonsin  who  rose  to  the 
post  amidst  great  popularity  and  a 
well-voiced  plea  for  a  return  to  democracy 
will  have  to  instill  the  trust  of  various 
disparate  groups  in  the  nation  and  the 
military  if  he  is  tq  complete  his  term 
without  a  mishap  that  in  this  nation  would 
most  certainly  take  the  form  of  a  military 
uprising. 

Many  factors  indicate  that  the  road  to 
stability  is  not  an  easy  one.  Paramount 
among  Alfonsin’s  problems  is  one  of 
traditionally  high  inflation.  Having  reached 
the  688  percent  rate  computed  annually  its 


effects  are  crippling,  leaving  employers 
workers  to  renegotiate  salaries  on 
almost  weekly  basis,  as  prices  rise 
double-digit  percentages  (24  percent 
January)  from  month  to  month. 

THIS  INFLATION  might  be  cured » 
a  stiff  austerity  program  that  would  ( 
to  follow  acceptance  of  conditions  by 
International  Monetary  Fund  for  renege 
tion  of  Argentina's  staggering  $45  ■ 

foreign  debt.  Such  a  program,  howe, 
represents  a  huge  risk,  as  it  might  rekin 
the  appeal  of  followers  of  former  diet; 
Juan  Peron  on  the  left  or  the  generals 
the  right. 

Political  extremism,  not  long  damps 
after  the  return  to  democracy,  reca 
threatened  the  peace  in  Buenos  Aires  as 
left-wing  ruffians  stormed  shops  and  cs 
on  the  fashionable  Calle  Florida,  bea: 
and  robbing  customers  and  abscond 
with  merchandise.  Similarly,  guests  in 
elegant  hotel  in  the  capital  became  the  p 
of  paramilitary  thugs  who  systematic 
searched  rooms  for  valuables  as  the  gut 
sipped  champagne  in  a  pre-arranged  rus 

The  anxieties  this  new  round  of  anan 
brings  on  have  been  compounded  by 
aftertaste  of  the  old  military  regime,  wh 
presence  continues  to  be  felt  as  the  t 
government  comes  no  closer  to  solving 
missing  persons  mysteries  left  behind 


TEN  YEN$0F,l)Hr 
"EDUCATION"  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  WON'T 
BE.  SO  BAD...  WRE 
NOT  LOSING  WRPPRENTS, 
YOU'RE  GAINING  A 

BIG 
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Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 

R.  Kelley  Laughtin,  managing  editor  Chris  Aiello,  contributing  editor 


The  time  has  arrived  for  the  students  of  CD  to  make  a  choice  which 
may  affect  the  programs,  activities  and  general  business  practices  of  the  college  during 

the  next  year.  ,  ,  . 

No,  not  a  new  college  president.  We  already  have  a  capable  one.  Besides,  he  s  immune 

to  the  election  process. 

Actually,  it’s  time  to  choose  the  person  who  will  best  represent  the  student  body 
during  the  board  of  trustee  meetings  as  student  trustee.  The  individual  selected  will 
convey  messages  from  the  students  to  the  board,  and  act  accordingly  within  the 
parameters  of  existing  board  policies. 

The  selection  made  on  March  5  and  6  must  be  a  decision  based  on  more  than  a  good 
appearance  or  eye-catching  posters.  To  vote  for  a  candidate  using  either  of  those 
methods  would  be  like  making  the  peacock  the  national  bird  because  of  its  decorative 

qualities.  „  ,  . 

Since  most  students  missed  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  race  (based  on  the.  sparse 

attendance  at  the  debate),  a  progress  report  might  help  to  make  that 

rational,  informed  choice  between  the  three  candidates  as  they  near  the  finish  line. 

Enter  candidate  one  -  Mark  Moore.  A  likeable  fellow,  perhaps  too  much  so.  He  is 
currently  working  for  student  activities,  making  sure  movies  are  shown  on  time  every 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  ,  -  , 

Moore  has  a  great  deal  of  polish,  a  quality  which  might  influence  other  board  members 
to  listen  to  him  as  they  contemplate  major  decisions  for  the  college.  The  magic  may  be 
lost,  however,  as  the  board  realizes  that  Moore  hasn’t  done  his  homework  prior  to  the 
election  and  really  doesn’t  know  what  problems  plague  CD  scholars.  By  his  °wn 
admission,  he  concedes  that  his  knowledge  of  student  problems  or  complaints  will  be 
limited  until  he  achieves  trustee  status. 


Okay  students,  it'! 

When  asked  why  he  desires  the  position  of  student  trustee,  Moore  replied  that  j 
experience  gained  on  the  job  would  benefit  him  down  the  road  as  he  strives  f°r  J 
international  business  degree,  and  that  holding  the  position  would  look  good  on 
resume.  In  context,  Moore  can  hardly  by  considered  as  one  who  would  serve  stud* 
interests  before  his  own. 

By  admitting  these  things,  Moore  has  proven  his  honesty,  but  committed  poliW 
suicide,  much  like  Walter  Mondale  supporting  a  tax  increase.  However,  Moore  project-' 
good  image,  so  look  for  him  to  place  a  close  second. 

Candidate  two  is  Wayne  Ceme.  As  director  for  student  government,  Ceme  has  pus" 
for  a  lot  of  legislation.  Unfortunately  for  students,  though,  he  has  historically  held 
party  line,  conforming  to  the  demands  of  administrative  groups  in  spite  of  oppoS1 
student  interests. 

Ceme  has  the  necessary  motivation  for  the  post,  yet  he  lacks  the  fervent  idea 
which  Winston  Churchill  said  was  inherent  within  all  young  men.  As  a  two-time 
in  CD  political  elections,  Ceme  will  probably  bring  up  the  rear  -  again.  j 

The  third  candidate  is  R.  Kelley  Laughlin,  Jr.,  who  is  currently  the  managing 
for  the  Courier.  An  admitted  radical,  he  has  a  tendency  to  plunge  into  matters  wit 
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‘India’  combines  mystery  and  beauty 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

Even  though  it  premiered  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  Christmas 
holiday  season,  “A  Passage  to 
India”  is  worthy  of  some  discussion 
at  this  late  date. 

The  primary  reason,  of  course,  is 
the  number  of  Oscar  nominations  it 
received  several  weeks  ago.  This 
film,  with  its  11  Academy  Award 
mentions,  shares  top  honors  with 
the  splendid  musical  quasi-bio¬ 
graphy,  “Amadeus.” 

Moreover,  the  production  values 
of  “A  Passage  to  India”  are  indeed 
first-rate.  Credit  for  this  lies  with 
director  David  Lean,  a  40-year 
veteran  of  the  motion  picture 
industry.  Film  scholars  and  enthu¬ 
siasts  recognized  Lean’s  other 
major  works,  which  include  “Law¬ 
rence  of  Arabia,”  “The  Bridge  on 
the  River  Kwai”  and  “Doctor 
Zhivago.” 

CURIOUSLY,  THIS  IS  the  first 
filmed  version  of  the  original  novel 
by  E.M.  Forster,  initially  published 
in  1924.  Later,  the  book  became  a 
popular  stage  play  in  England 
where  Lean  began  to  pursue  the 
work  for  screen  adaptation. 

The  first  things  viewers  notice 
about  this  picture  are  the  images 
captured  by  the  camera.  A  scene  of 
a  train,  carrying  the  film’s  main 
performers,  rumbles  against  thd 
majestic  background  of  an  Indian 
sunset.  Pictures  of  a  full  moon 
casting  light  over  the  vast  and 
expansive  Ganges  river  are  truly 
striking  to  behold. 

These  are  subtle  nuances,  but 
this  is  what  makes  “Passage”  into 
an  epic.  Containing  more  than  just 
a  “cast  of  thousands”  and  “bigger 
than  life”  actors,  this  movie  is  a 
work  of  art. 

THE  PICTURE’S  STORY  paints 
an  accurate  portrayal  of  the 
political  conditions  in  India  during 
the  late  1920s.  In  that  era,  the 
British  were  still  in  power,  coloni¬ 
zing  the  nation  and  flexing  their 
political  might  around  the  globe. 

More  specifically,  the  movie 
zooms  in  on  the  separation  of  the 
English  ruling  upper  class  and  the 
poor  Indian  domestics.  For  the 
most  part,  the  natives  toil  as 
servants  for  their  elitist  caretakers. 

The  basic  structure  for  this  film 
centers  around  Adela  Quested 
(Judy  Davis),  an  English  woman  in 
her  20s  who  wants  to  learn  about 
India  without  the  help  of  the 
prejudiced  governmental  aristo¬ 
cracy.  She  and  her  older  companion, 


Mrs.  Moore  (Peggy  Ashcroft)  are 
appalled  at  the  lack  of  compassion 
demonstrated  by  the  ruling  class  for 
the  natives. 

ASHCROFT’S  CHARACTER 
meets  Dr.  Aziz,  a  Moslem  country 
physician,  meditating  under  the 
stars  in  a  mosque.  The  way  these 
two  people  introduce  each  other  is 
testimony  to  how  superb  this 
picture  was  produced.  In  this  scene, 
both  characters  fade  in  and  out  of 


the  shadows,  underscoring  the 
uncertainty  and  lack  of  trust 
between  the  two  races  each 
represents. 

The  climactic  passages  in  this 
film  makes  the  audience  do  some 
thinking  of  what  actually  happened. 
The  action  involves  Mrs.  Moore, 
Adela  and  Aziz  as  they  explore  the 
Marabar  caves  during  a  picnic. 

These  pivotal  scenes  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  concluding  hour  of  the 


picture.  However,  viewers  are  never 
told  directly  of  the  events  that 
transpired  in  the  cave;  both  actor 
Forster  and  director  Lean  leave  it  to 
their  audiences  to  use  their  own 
imaginations. 

And  so,  the  scope  of  “A  Passage 
to  India”  encompasses  many  ele¬ 
ments,  including  a  bit  of  mystery, 
combined  with  a  tale  of  prejudice 
and  self-awakening.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  photographed  picture. 


JUDY  DAVIS  AND  Victor  Banerjee  portray  people  from  different  worlds  caught  between  two  cultures  in  1928  India 
in  “Passage  to  India.’’ 
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By  CHARLES  VENTURA 


^ave  you  ever  thought  about  what  American  music  really  is? 


mm 


nave  jvu  _  ...  l 

Many  forms  of  music  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  blues, _ 
I  jazz  and  soul,  yet  these  styles  all  evolved  in  the  last  century.  -  - 

I  If  one  looks  further  back,  he  might  say  that  the  nomadic,: 
I  frontier-searching  cowboy  created  “folk  music  American  style.  - 

EIEIO,  a  band  that  plays  the  local  circuit  between  Illinois  and. 
I  Wisconsin,  is  trying  to  carry  on  the  western  tradition  with  a  rock  and  roll, 
edge. 

The  band  was  formed  after  the  members  met  at  local  shows.  They  have: 
;  been  together  for  a  year  now,  and  recently  returned  from  Los  Angeles _ 
where  they  worked  on  a  demo  tape  with  Steve  Berlin  and  Mark  Linet  who  _ 
produced  Los  Lobos’  album,  “Will  the  Wolf  Survive.”  - 

The  demo  is  being  “shopped  around”  at  clubs  and  record  companies  and. 
I  will  serve  as  the  band’s  calling  card. 

:  The  band  has  diverse  influences  such  as  Hank  Williams,  Chuck  Berry,. 
I  Creedence  Clearwater  Revival  and  the  Rolling  Stones.  - 

:  EIEIO’s  songs  reflect  traditional  rock  sentiments  like  love,  social. 
: problems,  heartbreak,  and  loneliness  with  an  outlook  of  hope.  They  have. 
:no  local  shows  lined  up  at  present,  b,ut  hope  to  play  area  clubs  .soon. 
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SPRING  BREAK  -DAYTONA  BEACH 


★ 

Best  Hotel  - 
Guaranteed 

You  know  whore  you  will 
be  staying  on  this  trip. 

(with  other  trips??) 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  TO  INSURE  YOU  THE  BEST  SPRING  BREAK! 


Best  Location 
in  Daytona 

Don't  let  a  poor  location  ruin 
your  trip  (the  laytona 
strip  is  23  miles  long!) 


Crawling  Distance 
from  Everything 

The  top  bars,  restaurants, 
expos  and  free  concerts 

(not  a  taxi  ride  away, 
like  other  trips) 


Top  of  the  Line 
Luxury  Coaches 

For  the  most  comfortable 
party  trip  to  Florida. 


Pool  Deck  Parties 
Every  Day 

The  hottest,  biggest  parties 
in  Daytona  Beach! 


Every  Spring  Break,  This  Is  Daytona’s  Biggest  Trip! 


You  might  find  a  cheaper  trip, 
but  why  risk  your  Spring  Break  cash 
on  a  cheap  imitation!! 


Drivi.tg  Package 

Without  Transportation 
Quad  Occupancy 

Full  Package 

With  Transportation 
Six  Per  Room 

Full  Package 

With  Transportation 
Quad  Occupancy 


>M9 

>M9 


Ft  Lauderdale  packages  also  available  St 9900 


To  Sign  Up  Stop  At 
Carlos  Murphy’s 
1461  Butterfield  Road 
Downers  Grove 
Talk  to  Suzanne  1 1  AM-6 
Or  For  More  Info 
Call  462-2883 


YOUR  TRIP  INCLUDES: 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  via  luxury 
highway  coaches  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving 
Friday.  March  22,  1985.  Unlike  others,  we  use  the 
newest  style  buses  available. 

•  Seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  exciting  and  well 
known  Plaza  Hotel,  located  at  600  North  Atlantic 
Avenue  (next  door  to  the  Whitehall  Inn)  or  the  Carnival 
Inn,  located  at  930  North  Atlantic  Avenue  (only  3 
blocks  away)  in  Daytona  Beach.  These  are  delux. 
oceanfront  hotels  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
strip.  The  hotels  have  a  great  pool  and  party  deck,  a 
bar.  coffee  shop,  gift  shop,  air  conditioning,  and  color 

•  Pool  deck  parties  everyday,  plus  contests  and  activi¬ 
ties.  all  to  meet  people  and  have  a  great  time. 

Optional  excursions  available  to  Disney  World,  Epcot, 
Hawaiian  luau's.  party  boats,  and  other  attractions.  . 

An  entire  list  of  bar  and  restaurant  discounts  for  you 
to  use  every  day  to  save  money  at  places  you  would 
go  anyway. 

The  services  of  full  time  travel  representatives  avail¬ 
able  daily  to  throw  parties  and  take  good  care  of  you. 

All  taxes  and  gratuities. 


Arrangements  by 

ECHO  TRAVEL.  INC 


March  22  -  31, 1985 


Electric 


Buffalo 


By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 

Remember  that  outrageously  cos¬ 
tumed  lip-sync  contestant,  muppet- 
puppet  in  hand,  performing  at  the 
Valentine’s  dance  a  few  Fridays  back? 
That’s  right,  the  hefty  guy  with  the 
day-glo,  multi-colored  wig  and  makeup, 
miming  to  Queen’s  “We  Will  Rock 
You/The  Champions?” 

His  name  is  Gary  Graham,  and 
contrary  to  last  week’s  Courier  article 
stating  otherwise,  the  18-year-old 
performer  is  presently  enrolled  and 
majoring  in  data  processing  at  CD. 

"Hey,  I  blew  my  entire  life  savings 
to  attend  CD,”  reported  Graham.  “After 
last  week’s  story,  some  of  my  friends 
said  I  should  have  blown  up  the  Courier 
office  instead.” 

SOME  STUDENTS  MAY  recall 
Graham  performing  his  unique  jams 
during  lunch-hours  about  a  month  ago 
in  the  school  cafeteria. 


“I  PAID  $300  for  classes  and  they  claim  that  I’m  not  a  student,”  moaned 
Gary  Graham,  a.k.a.  “ The  Electric  Buffalo.”  Graham  referred  to  Feb.  22 
issue  of  Splice  which  mistakenly  reported  that  Graham  was  not  enrolled 
at  CD. 


“One  Tuesday,  I  just  started  singing 
along  to  ‘Dark  Side’  and  someone 
yelled,  “go  for  it  big  guy  and  jam,”  said 
Graham.  The  first-year  student,  af¬ 
fectionately  nicknamed  “The  Electric 


Buffalo”  by  friends,  did  just  that. 

Adding  some  air-guitar  and  unbridled 
enthusiasm,  the  Roselle  resident  soon 
had  students  tossing  quarters  at  his 
feet.  Graham’s  impromptu  jams  lasted 


Classifieds 


My  husband  and  I  are  interested  in  adopting 
an  infant.  If  you  know  anyone  who  is  con¬ 
sidering  placing  a  child  tor  adoption,  please 
call  collect:  (217)344-4390. 


Singers  needed:  Especially  Tenors!  For 
church  choir  rehearsals  Thursdays  and  Sun¬ 
days.  Contact  Norman  Selby  858-1020  or 
653-2408. 


Color  in  #3.  Part-time  weekends  &  evenings 
salesperson.  Good  work  for  interior  design 
student.  Duties:  coordinating,  wallpaper, 
carpet,  window  treatment  &  color  selection 
assistance.  Call  Joe  for  appt.:  627-2434. 


Treat  yourself  to  a  new  Spring  look  with 
make-up  session  by  our  experts  from 
Charles  of  the  Ritz.  A  one  day  clinic  at  Lord 
&  Taylor,  Oak  Brook  Mall,  March  14,  10a.m.- 
5p.m.  Call  654-8000,  ext.  233.  A  $15  charge 
which  goes  toward  any  purchase  in  Charles 
of  the  Ritz. 


Needed:  Babysitter  part-time  afternoon/ 
evenings  to  care  for  two  pre-school  children. 
Own  transportation  and  references  a  must. 
Five  minutes  from  campus  Please  call 
Kathy  at  790-9301. 


The  Thrifty  Secretary:  Typing  .95  per  page 
Electronic  typing  with  triple  pitch  spacing 
lift  off  correction!  Other  secretarial  services 
available  —  same  low  rates!  P/U  Del  Free 
first  fifteen  miles.  Call  Today  (312)  759-7434, 
9a.m.-6p.m.M-F,  10a  m -4p.m . Sat. 


Typing,  Word  processing:  reports,  papers, 
resumes  fast  —  reasonable,  JEM  Services 
969-8753. 


Word  Processing  Services  —  Letters, 
resumes,  term  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  Mc¬ 
Dermott  at  790-WORD.  Located  one  mile 
from  campus. 


Help  wanted:  1  or  2  people  needed  im¬ 
mediately  to  assist  college  tour  operator 
Must  have  good  accounting  skills,  phone 
manner,  and  conscientious  attitude.  Call 
Bill  Ryan  858-4888. 


For  Sale:  Tl  99  4/A  Computer  Keyboard, 
Disk  Memory  Expansion  System,  Joysticks, 
Software  $550.  620-51 36. 


FT.  Lauderdale  Spring  Break  —  Accepting 
reservations.  Motel  near  “The  Strip'"  section 
of  the  beach  where  all  the  Spring  Break 
Activities  are.  Clean,  quiet,  cable  TV,  Pool, 
BBQ,  From  $55  daily.  Call  305-462-5072, 
’Admiral's  CT.,  21  Hendricks  Isle.  FT. 
Lauderdale,  FL.  33301 . 


almost  a  week  until  CD  public  safety 
officials  ordered  him  to  stop  his  rock 
and  roll  antics  —  accused  of  “attracting 
too  much  attention,”  remarked  Gra¬ 
ham. 

ATTRACTING  ATTENTION  AND 
the  opportunity  to  “blow  off  some 
steam”  motivated  Graham  to  enter 
CD’s  Valentine  lip-sync  contest.  Gra¬ 
ham  didn’t  win  but  indicated,  unlike 
some  of  his  fellow  contestants,  he  really 
didn’t  care. 

Graham  was  graduated  from  Valley 
Lutheran  High  School  in  St.  Charles 
last  year  and  is  considering  careers  in 
street  performing  or  theater.  But  the 
student  acknowledges  those  careers 
may  be  part-time  activities  at  best  — 
data  processing  skills  developed  at  CD 
will  most  likely  pay  the  bills. 

For  right  now,  the  student  is  content 
with  an  occasional  lip-sync  jam  in  CD’s 
pool  room  —  cue  in  hand  —  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  out  for  those  fun-busting 
public  safety  authorities. 

“If  I  can  make  other  people  happy, 
then  I’m  happy,”  stated  Graham, 
admitting  he  enjoys  the  notoriety  of  his 
rock  and  roll  performances  provide. 

“Heck,  when  you  lip-sync  in  the 
cafeteria,  you  know  you  need  atten¬ 
tion.” 
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NIGHT 

CLUB 


By  CHARLES  VENTURA 

The  first  Sunday  in  February 
slammed  off  the  “Modem  Music 
Night”  at  Confetti’s,  1850  E.  Golf 
Road,  in  Schaumburg. 

“The  Atlanta  and  Kansas  City 
clubs  were  the  first  to  try  out  the 
concept,  but  the  Schaumburg  club 
has  received  the  best  response,” 
said  the  entertainment  coordinator. 

THE  CLUB’S  INTERIOR  is  a 
combination  of  art  deco  and  neo¬ 
classic  with  two  pillars,  painted  to 
look  like  enormous  “Spalding” 
tennis  ball  cans  —  appealing  to  the 
“jock  senses,”  if  you  will,  but  they 
really  throws  the  theme  off. 

The  lights  are  dimmed  on 
Sundays  for  the  punker  crowd,  but 
the  other  six  nights  of  the  week,  the 
bar  is  lit  up  for  the  Yuppie  clientele, 
(and  I’m  not  just  talking  about  the 
three-piece-polyester-attired  human¬ 
oids  or  club  staffers). 

Each  week  the  club  features 
various  hairstylists,  make-up  artists 
and  occasioned  fashion  shows. 

The  club  has  six  TV  monitors 
positioned  above  the  dance  floor, 
which  could  be  placed  in  the  various 
dull,  intimate  comers  or  in  each  of 


night 

for  fashion  only 


the  three  beir  stations.  There  is  edso 
a  5  feet  by  5  feet  video  screen  that 
gets  used  three  times  at  the  most 
during  the  night. 

The  bar  lacks  modern  music 
videos  and  could  at  least  have 
interesting  graphic  video  images 
besides  the  trendy  “test  pattern.” 

ON  SUNDAY  THE  crowd  was  a 
mixture  of  punkers  and  humanoids 
wanting  to  see  and  hear  “out  of  the 
ordinary”  music.  They  also  wanted 
to  check  out  the  “chic”  punk  scene. 

There  were  many  pairs  of  eyes 
staring  over  the  dance  floor,  focused 
on  only  two  people  “loose  enough” 
to  dance  that  night.  (Typical  social 
reaction  of  mixed  crowds  at  most 
dances). 

And  then  there  were  those  who 
were  trying  to  be  “ultra  chic”  and 
just  “assumed”  the  fashion  attitude 
about  “punk.” 

The  club  is  not  “progressive” 
enough  for  the  “true”  punkers 
because  the  DJs  limit  themselves  to 
spinning  the  “pop  punk”  tunes. 
Their  record  library  is  mediocre  and 
acceptable  for  the  limited  lifestyles 
in  suburbia. 

Hours  are  7  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  and 
there  is  no  cover  charge  at  the  door. 


Smiths  murder  ‘Meat’ 

•••  *.*.*  •'••••  '.%’•!  *•?••••  I*?: ’•.!••  ••*  •  •  ••  .* 


By  MIKE  MCCORKLE 

For  better  or  worse,  the  Smiths  have  released  their  new  album  ‘Meat  is 
Murder.’ 

One  cannot  say  much  about  this  effort,  because  it  doesn’t  say  much  for 
itself.  The  first  side  starts  with  promise,  but  quickly  becomes  irritating. 
I’ve  never  been  able  to  listen  to  the  record  straight  through  without 
getting  a  headache. 

Some  of  the  songs  are  tolerable,  but  only  when  played  against  others  on 
the  record. 

The  vocalist,  Morrissey,  doesn’t  help  matters  at  all.  He  delivers  the 
lyrics  in  a  whiny  manner,  sounding  like  John  Denver  under  stress. 

The  lyrics  are  thoughtful  at  times,  but  simply  don’t  belong  with  the 
music.  “Barbarism  at  Home”  as  an  example,  contains  the  line,  “A  crack 
on  the  head  is  what  you  get  for  not  asking,  and  a  crack  on  the  head  is  what 
you  get  for  asking.”  Both  the  title  and  the  lyrics  would  be  at  home  in 
hardcore  but  not  here. 

That  brings  up  an  interesting  question.  What  kind  of  music  is  this 
anyway? 

It  isn’t  easy  to  describe.  I  heard  a  lot  of  U2  influence  along  with  some 
John  Denver,  Squeeze  and  Adrian  Belew.  Those  sounds  should  mesh,  but 
they  don’t.  Admittedly,  the  more  that  I  listened  to  the  album,  the  less 
annoying  it  became,  but  it  still  isn’t  good. 

“Meat  is  Murder”  is  a  long  46  minutes  thanks  to  the  addition  of  “How 
Soon- is  Now’4  for  the  United  States  pressing.  The  album  includes  10 
songs,  and  it  has  received  limited  airplay. 

Perhaps  that  is  best,  because  for  everyone  except  diehard  Smiths  fans, 
this  listen  will  be  a  disappointment. 
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TIM  SETTIMI,  “MIME  of  all 

trades,"  entertained  capacity 
crowd  in  SRC  lounge  Feb.  21 
with  humorous  and  poignant 
combination  of  song,  mime, 
and  comedy.  Audience  mem¬ 
bers  responded  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  to  his  clowning,  splice  photos  by 

Pat  Timmers. 


Serxiivii 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

“Where’s  the  make-up?”  whispered  one  audience 
lember. 

Another  angrily  stated,  “Hey,  man,  this  guy  can  talk,  so 
hat  means  he  really  isn’t  a  mime!” 

Those  were  the  reactions  of  confused  students  who  came 
o  see  Tim  Settimi  (“the  roller  skating  mime”  as  he  was 
Hied),  for  his  “Thursdays  Alive”  performance.  Most  came 
repared  to  see  wordless  classics  like  “Walking  Against  the 
Vind”  and  “The  Wall.” 

The  crowd  was  understandably  baffled  because  Settimi 
ntered  the  room  sans  make-up  and  after  only  a  few  turns 
round  the  “gently  ribbed”  platform  and  several  pratfalls, 
iscarded  his  skates. 

The  performer  might  have  been  more  appropriately  billed 
s  a  comedian,  a  musician  or  a  keen  observer  of  human 
:ature,  and  while  he  did  perform  mime,  it  took  the  form  of 
dent  one-act  plays  reflecting  on  the  behavior  of  drunks 
eeking  refuge  in  a  bar  and  the  cycle  of  life  from  birth  to 
leath. 

The  event  was  well-received  by  the  capacity  crowd  in  the 
SRC  lounge  once  all  of  the  stereotypes  had  been  broken^ 


d  AT  hEART 


down,  and  the  most  popular  jokes  of  the  afternoon  were  in 
the  crass,  “bathroom  humor”  category. 

In  the  musical  portion  of  his  routine,  Settimi  played  the 
guitar,  sang  parodies  of  popular  songs,  and  turned  in  a 
good  ventrioloquist  skit  as  he  sang  a  duet  with  his  nose. 

Besides  being  bizarre  and  bawdy,  he  also  showed  the 
sensitive  side  of  an  artist  who  shares  an  empathy  with 
children.  His  impression  of  a  youngster’s  amazed  reaction 
to  meeting  a  mime  for  the  first  time  was  the  funniest  and 
most  realistic  piece  in  his  repertoire. 

Settimi  created  a  rapport  with  his  audience  through 
active  dialog  and  by  displaying  an  ability  to  zero  in  on  the 
everyday  occurrences  that  are  seldom  noticed  in  a  busy 
world. 
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CROSS 

WORD 

PUZZLE 


ACROSS 

1  High  mountain 
4  Runs  easily 
9  Remuneration 

12  Weight  of  India 

13  Angry 

14  High  card 

15  Made  a 
common 
interest  of 

17  Warns 

19  Evergreen  trees 

21  Parcel  of  land 

22  Pronoun 

24  Tattered  cloth 
26  Promontory 
29  Souvenir 
31  Sailor:  colloq. 

33  Pair 

34  Babylonian 
deity 

35  Small  child 
37  Spanish  title 
39  Deciliter:  abbr. 


40  Total 
42  Small  lump 
44  Caravansary 
46  Former  Russian 
ruler 

48  Proposition 

50  Sell 

51  Regret 
53  Famed 

55  Pricks  painfully 
58  Cylindrical 

61  Possess 

62  Yawned 

64  Dawn  goddess 

65  Marsh 

66  European 

67  Cleaning  device 

DOWN 

1  Snake 

2  Sign  of  zodiac 

3  Drive  onward 

4  Hold  on 
property 


5  Command 

6  Parent:  colloq. 

7  Sched.  abbr. 

8  T  rade  for 
money 

9  Separated 

10  Perform 

1 1  Affirmative 
16  Boundary 
18  Vast  age 

20  Sink  In  middle 

22  Handle 

23  Chiefs 
25  Deity 

27  Country  of 
Africa 

28  Compact 
30  Farm  animal 
32  Genus  of  cattle 
36  Flap 

38  At  no  time 
41  Challenging 
43  Noise 
45  Buy  back 
47  Hurry 
49  Lavishes 
fondness 
on 

52  Urges  on 


54  Spreads  for 
drying 

55  Cry 

56  Couple 

57  Carpenter  s 
tool 

59  Also 

60  Extrasensory 
perception: 
abbr. 

63  Greek  letter 
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YesterHits 

Hits  From  Billboard  10  and 
20  Years  Ago  This  Week 

POP  SINGLES— 10  Yurs  Ago 

1.  Pick  Up  The  Pieces, 

Average  White  Band,  Atlantic 

2.  Best  Of  My  Love,  Eagles,  asylum 

3.  Some  Kind  Of  Wonderful, 

Grand  Funk,  capitol 

4.  Black  Water. 

Doobie  Brothers,  warner  bros 

5.  Have  You  Never  Been  Mellow, 
Olivia  Newton-John,  mca 

6.  Lonely  People, 

America,  warner  bros 

7.  My  Eyes  Adored  You, 

Frankie  Valli,  private  stock 

8.  You’re  No  Good, 

Linda  Ronstadt,  capitol 

9.  #9  Dream,  John  Lennon,  apple 
10.  Nightingale,  Carole  King,  ode 

POP  SINGLES— 20  Years  Ago 

1.  This  Diamod  Ring, 

Gary  Lewis  &  the  Playboys,  liberty 

2.  You've  Lost  That  Lovin'  Feelin’, 
Righteous  Brothers,  philles 

3.  Downtown, 

Petula  Clark,  warner  bros. 

4.  My  Girl,  Temptations,  gordy 

5.  The  Name  Game, 

Shirley  Ellis,  congress 

6.  The  Jolly  Green  Giant, 

Kingsmen,  wand 

7.  All  Day  And  All  Of  The  Night, 

Kinks,  reprise 

8.  Shake,  Sam  Cooke,  rca 

9.  I  Go  To  Pieces, 

Peter  &  Gordon,  capitol 

10.  The  Boy  From  New  York  City, 

Ad  Libs,  BLUE  CAT 

TOP  ALBUMS — 10  Years  Ago 

1.  Average  White  Band,  Atlantic 

2.  Blood  On  The  Tracks, 

Bob  Dylan,  Columbia 

3.  Heart  Like  A  Wheel. 

Linda  Ronstadt,  capitol 

4.  Miles  Of  Aisles, 

Joni  Mitchell,  asylum 

5.  War  Child,  Jethro  Tull,  chrysalis 

6.  Do  It  (Til  You’re  Satisfied), 

B.T.  Express,  scepter 

7.  Empty  Sky,  Elton  John,  mca 

8.  Rufusized, 

Rufus  Featuring  Chaka  Khan,  abc 

9.  II,  Barry  Manilow,  bell 

10.  All  The  Girls  In  The  World  Beware. 

Grand  Funk,  capitol 

TOP  ALBUMS— 20  Years  Ago 

1.  Beatles ’65,  capitol 

2.  Mary  Poppins,  Soundtrack,  vista 

3.  Goldfinger, 

Soundtrack,  united  artists 

4.  Where  Did  Our  Love  Go, 

Supremes.  motown 

5.  You've  Lost  That  Lovin’  Feelin’, 
Righteous  Brothers,  philles 

6.  My  Love  Forgive  Me, 

Robert  Goulet.  Columbia 

7.  Coast  To  Coast. 

Dave  Clark  Five,  epic 

8.  The  Beach  Boys  Concert,  capitol 

9.  My  Fair  Lady,  Soundtrack,  Columbia 
10.  Roustabout,  Elvis  Presley,  rca 


Rob  Reiner $  new  romantic  comedy 


■  . 


The  sure  thing  comes 
once  in  a  lifetime... 
but  the  real  thing 
lasts  forever. 


EMBASSY  FILMS  ASSOCIATES  PRESENTS  A  MONUMENT  PICTURES  PRODUCTION  A  ROB  REINER™  "THE  SURE  THING' 
STARRING  JOHN  CUSACK  •  DAPHNE  ZUNIGA  •  WECA  LINDF0RS  PROfESSOR  TAUB  INTRODUCING  NIC0LLETTE  SHERIDAN 


PG-13 


PR00UCER  ANDREW  SCHEINMAN  "T;  TOM  SCOTT 
ROGER  BIRNBAUM  “”ic 


!  STEVEN  L  BLOOM .  JONATHAN  ROBERTS 


■  May  B*  In 


■  Hr  Young  Chjflrw  - 


»  ROB  REINER 


EE 


EMBASSY 

PICTURES 


Starts  March  1st  at  a  Theatre  Near  You. 


mess  on  4Elm  Street 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 


regular  bouts  with  a  bleeding  nose 
and  an  outwardly  tough,  beautiful 
girl,  Carla  (Linda  Florintino). 

Carla  is  a  few  years  older  than 
Lowden  and  a  lot  more  streetwise 
when  she  takes  up  rooming  at  his 
house. 

Lowden  romantically  yearns  for 
Clara  in  a  sincere  fashion  which 
strongly  parallels  his  wrestling 
hopes. 

Sexual  desires  eventually  surface 
with  Carla  teaching  t  he  young  man 
that  physical  passions  are  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  wiser,  it  comes  to  a 
worthwhile  relation  sh  p. 

The  story  takes  ot  a  “Rocky” 
type  of  quality  but  on  y  temporari- 


'Nightmare  on  Elm  Street' 


Rated  “R”  for  repulsive. 
Va* 


In  a  typical  scene  in  “Nightmare 
on  Elm  Street,”  a  coroner  investi¬ 
gating  a  gruesome  mutilation  pukes 
his  guts  up.  That  image  describes 
this  movie  —  a  macabre,  vomit- 
splattered  mess. 

The  nauseating  nonsense  is  about 
a  sexy  high  school  girl,  Tina 
(Heather  Logenkamp),  conjuring  up 
a  grotesquely  disfigured  murderer 
who  slices  and  dices  those  around 
the  snoozing  cutie  every  time  she 
falls  asleep. 

Before  one  can  say  “body  bag” 
three  of  Tina’s  friends  are  turned 
into  tuna  casserole  with  an  extra 
helping  of  catsup  thrown  in  for 
sickening  effect. 

Tina  decides  to  take  “uppers”  to 
avoid  the  carnage,  but  even  the 
most  powerful  amphetamines  wear 
off  and  —  “Splatto”  —  more  buck¬ 
ets  of  blood  in  what  could  be  the 
most  disemboweled  ending  to  slime 
the  screen  in  a  long  time. 

Warning:  Do  not  eat  before 
viewing  this  “up-chuck”  of  a  film. 


'Vision  Quest' 

“Don’t  go  through  life  thinking 
there’s  always  enough  time  to  do 
whatever  you  want,”  philosophizes 
“Vision  Quest’s”  leading  man 
Lowden  (Mathew  Modine)  to  his 
high  school  teacher. 

Such  is  the  basis  for  the  movie 
that,  because  of  the  refreshingly 
innocent  portrayal  by  Modine, 
works  as  a  teen  drama. 

He  goes  miles  above  the  standard, 
lust-filled,  lowlife  profiles  assigned 
to  the  majority  of  teenagers  in  film 
today. 

A  virginal  sensitivity  and  a 
strong  desire  directed  toward  a  goal 
dominate  Lowden’s  humble  person¬ 
ality. 

“Quest”  centers  around  a  lower 
middle-class  high  school  varsity 
wrestler  desperately  trying  to  lower 
his  body  weight  so  he  can  challenge 
the  awesome  state  “grapple:  ”,iamed 
Shoot 

During  his  starvation  journey,  he 
experiences  numerous  dizzy  spells, 


Other  supporting  -oles  make 
“Quest”  a  success. 

School  teachers,  coac  les,  parents 
and  friends  realistica  ly  add  to 
Lowden’s  predicament. 

Oddly,  two  respectable  films 
about  teenagers  laboring  to  find 
their  piece  of  mind  are  presently 
playing;  “The  Breakfast  t  !ub”  and 
now  “Vision  Quest.” 

“Quest”  is  unjustifiably  rated 
“R"  and  more  appropriately 
deserves  a  PG 
*** 


WE  BEAT 

LOWEST  PRICE  IN  TOWN 
ANYBODY'S  PRICES  GUAF 

TANTEED! 

RECORDS 

Tapes 

The  Nation's 
top  best  sellers 

AUDIO  TAPES 

Sony  60  m in .  $1.29 

TDK  90 m i n .  $1.99 
MAXELL  X210S2.99 

Stereo  w /Headphones 

AM/FM  $14.95 
AM/FM  CSS  $34.95 
Panasonic  $59.95 

SANYO  CASSETTE 
DECK  $69.95 
Sherwood 

50 W- Equal  SI  79.95 
Memory 

aM/FM  Stereo 

Detach.  Cassette 
Headphone  Sale 
$46.95 

AM/FM  Stereo 

Dual  Cass  $89.95 

19"ColorTV  | 

Sale  $249 

Quasar  VCR 
w  remote  S369 
wireless  $399 

An  admission  counselor 
will  be  on  hand 
to  answer  questions: 

Baccalaureate  Programs 
Transfer  of  Credit  (Transcripts) 
Admission  Policies 
Financial  Aid 
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North  Central  Collese 

Naperville,  Illinois  60566 
312-420-3415 

A  North  Central  College 
Representative 
will  be  on  your  campus 

Tuesday,  March  5 

9:30  AM-  1PM 


1.  What  was  the  name  of  Janis  Joplin’s  first  band.  Hint:  Together  they 
released  the  album  “Cheap  Thrills”  and  gained  wide  acclaim  at  the  1966 
Monterey  Pop  Festival. 

2.  What  producer  created  the  now  famous  “wall  of  sound”  recording  style? 

3.  What  was  the  name  of  Deborah  Harry's  band  before  it  was  called  Blondie? 

4.  Stephen  Stills  once  tried 'out  for  a  television  show  that  was  popular  in  the 
1960s.  What  was  the  name  of  the  series  for  which  he  failed  the  audition? 

5.  Name  at  least  three  bands  that  hit  the  charts  after  being  created  through 
Saturday  morning  cartoons. 

6.  About  whom  was  Carly  Simon’s  number  one  hit  song  “You're  So  Vain” 
written? 

7.  What  successful  pop/rock  artist  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  was  bom 
Reg  Dwight? 

Answers  on  page  8 


2nd  Level  Foyer  -  SRC  Bldg. 


*jl  •  "tr  •  * 

Music  Trivia 


AMERICAN  TV 


&  APPLIANCES 


652  Roosevelt  Road 
Glen  Ellyn,  IL. 

In  the  Pickwick  Shopping  Center 


7904848 
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Puzzle  Answer 


TrIvu  Answers 


Big  Brother  and  the  Holding 
Company. 

Phil  Spector. 

The  Stillettos. 

“The  Monkees” 

The  Archies,  Josie  and  the 
Pussycats,  Lancelot  Link  and  the 
Evolution  Revolution,  the  Buga- 
loss,  the  Groovy  Goolies,  and  the 
Banana  Splits. 

Warren  Beattie. 

Elton  John. 


VOTE  FOR  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR.  on 

March  5  or  6.  He  has  a  question  for  every 
answer. 


ATTN.  PUNKERS,  REAL  MAN  AND 
STRAIGHT:  With  as  much  money  as  you 
|“boys"  have  to  spend  on  each  other,  we 
think  you’re  all  fairies.  CRB/KAL 


HAL,  I  didn't  have  the  time  last  week.  Get  in 
touch  at  your  convenience  to  work  out  a 
new  situation.  BILLY 


JOHN  GLEASON,  Speech  spring  quarter 
was  great.  How  about  lunch  in  the  cafeteria 
sometime?  CHASER 


MR.  POPULARITY,  You're  doing  a  great  job. 
Keep  it  up!  KEEP  SMILING!  And  if  you  need 
some  CHEERING  up,  I’LL  DO  IT!  A  MACHO 
WOMAN. 


AS  WE  SIT  AND  WATCH,  we  wonder  about 
the  guy  in  velcro  gym  shoes  and  brown 
robe.  What  are  you?  KAL/CRB  always 


CD  STUDENTS  —  Roll  down  your  windows 
and  crank  up  XRT  as  loud  as  you  can. 
There'll  be  fun,  fun,  fun  in  the  parking  lot  if 
we  all  pull  together.  CRUISER 


CD  STUDENTS!  Vote  for  Wayne  Cerne.  He 
will  free  punkers  AND  Real  men!  Vote  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  5  and  6. 


LOUANNE  F.  —  Love  your  smile,  always 
makes  my  day.  P.T. 


TO  THE  GIRL  IN  THE  GILLIGAN  HAT  —  Did 

you  get  that  on  the  island  and  do  you  have 
an  orange  shirt  to  match? 


K.s.  —  YOU’RE  RIGHT!  God  does  under 
stand.  Let's  have  lunch  sometime  on  me, 
o.k? 


WANTED:  Voters  for  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN 

JR.  for  Student  Trustee.  Vote  for  him  on 
March  5  or  6.  The  reward:  An  end  to  "Book¬ 
store  woes.” 


VOTE  FOR  LAUGHLIN.  He's  never  been 
convicted. 


JEANNE,  you're  beautiful  with  or  without 
your  glasses.  You  know  my  definition  Of 
beauty.  God  loves  you  and  so  do  I .  KEN 


VID  —  I  didn't  think  it  was  very  funny  and  I 
think  if  you  did  then  I  never  knew  you  at  all. 

WRB 


“REAL  MAN"  —  We  appreciate  your  trying 
to  convert  us  to  your  low  mind  ideas,  but 
we  re  not  clones.  CONCERNED  PUNKERS 


TIMMY  —  GET  WELL,  I  dare  you.  XOXOX 
Your  son  the  PHOTOG 


NEEDED:  Student  representation  in  "high 
places.”  Vote  for  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN 
JR.  for  Student  Trustee  on  March  5or6. 


SAY  WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND  WITH  A 
COURIER  PERSONAL.  ONLY  50c  FOR  25 
WORDS  OR  LESS.  DEADLINE  MONDAYS  2 
P.M. 


WAYNE  CERNE.  We  believe  in  you  —  Take 
it  all  the  way!  YOUR  FRIENDS,  J.K.  S.B. 


SODA  GIRL  —  I  think  if  you  want  to  have  a 
really  good  time  you  should  stop  by  the 
square  on  Tuesdays!  PRESTO 


PUBLIC  SAFETY:  Hey,  lay  off  the  Electric 
Buffalo  and  let  him  do  his  thing!  JER,  JOHN 
AND  ALL  HIS  FANS. 


HON  ABOUT,  V (in  A  TIRED  PEJtm 
YOU  £  PITH /  I  com  SORE  FEET  UHO 
MAT  KIND  Of  \\  COULD  USl f  WORE 

PERSON  ARE  J  thaw  A 

Y°U?_  y\)  aj/cKEL 

V  T/P/  , 


A/O,  A/0,  YOU'D/ UHO  OTHERS 
THINK  YOU  m,  UHO  YOU  THINK 
YOU  m,  AND  UHO  YOU  MM IY  ARE 


1  KHOU,  HE,  MYSELF, 
Ik-  AND  %  / 


YA  KNOU  BILL, 
YouAE  REALLY  three 
PEOPLE ?  y 
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bERq  Report 


ying  those  responsible.  Some  9,000  to 
k 000  people  disappeared  in  the  Army’s 
peeping  of  Argentine  society  of  leftist 
uerillas  in  the  70’s.  Alfonsin’s  policy  of 
[[lowing  the  military  to  try  the  accused 
jfficers  internally  has  been  likened  to 
laving  the  Gestapo  try  the  Gestapo,  and 
been  duly  criticized  by  human  rights 
ctivists  who  feel  that  Alfonsin  is 
kthdrawing  his  promised  get-tough  policy 
[ward  the  military. 

IN  A  similar  manner,  the  Argentine 
(resident,  who  has  been  in  power  since 
lecember  of  1983,  has  shown  little 
Jiitiative  on  the  problem  of  400  mysterious- 
missing  children  of  parents  that 
Bsappeared  during  military  rule.  Recently, 
dvocates  of  this  issue  marched  on  Buenos 
lires,  demanding  answers  more  credible 
han  the  contention  of  civil  rights  workers 
[rat  the  young  people  were  either  adopted 
■  the  military  or  police  officers  responsible 
br  the  death  of  their  parents,  or  traded  and 
bid  among  the  death  squad  members. 

All  of  these  developments  and  the  lack  of 
Iction  on  them  that  characterizes  the 
llfonsin  government  have  led  to  the 
picture  of  a  likeable,  yet  ineffective 
(resident.  A  prominent  Buenos  Aires 
|ttorney,  for  example,  noted  that  Alfonsin 
ieeds  to  learn  to  make  decisions  rather 
han  look  for  a  concensus. 


Despite  his  difficulty  in  facing  the 
problems  that  trouble  Argentina,  Alfonsin 
is  very  popular,  perhaps  because  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  the  influx 
of  intellectual  input  from  all  directions  that 
the  return  to  democracy  represented.  This 
democracy  and  opening  of  society  could 
become  his  undoing,  or  if  respected, 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  yet 
precarious  stability. 


COL.  MOAMMAR  KHADAFY 


lection  time  again! 


first  testing  the  water,  but,  overall,  shows  more  motivation  than  either  of  the  other  two 
candidates. 

Laughlin  is  running  a  campaign  geared  toward  the  student  body,  holding  the  group 
interest  above  his  own.  By  giving  his  commitment  to  the  trustee  post,  Laughlin  has 
erased  his  chances  of  becoming  editor  of  the  newspaper  next  year,  a  position  which 
grants  much  more  recognition  and  reward  than  student  trustee. 

Laughlin  believes  that  the  board  should  face  some  opposition,  rather  than  blindly  pass 
measures  recommended  by  CD’s  powerful  lobby  groups,  lie  opposes  a  tuition  hike, 
claiming  that  various  departments  could  trim  their  respective  budgets  before  tuition  is 
raised,  and  is  concerned  about  the  “spending  race’’  which  occurs  annually  at  CD  near  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  when  various  divisions  scurry  to  spend  extra  budget  dollars. 

Laughlin ’s  radical  tendencies  may  create  conflicts  within  the  board,  and  his  opinionat¬ 
ed  style  could  raise  a  few  eyebrows,  but,  in  context,  some  eyes  should  probably  be  open¬ 
ed  to  students’  needs. 

The  Courier  is  endorsing  R.  Kelly  Laughlin,  Jr.  for  student  trustee,  based  on  a  time- 
honored,  well-worn  phrase. 

“Let  the  best  man  win.” 


—  Paul  Goodman 


Aiello's  Alley 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

Libyan  leader  Moammar  Khadafy 
called  on  American  blacks  to  ‘Tight  for 
your  freedom”  at  a  Feb.  24,  presenta¬ 
tion  broadcast  to  several  western 
nations. 

Khadafy  told  Nation  of  Islam  leader 
Louis  Farrakhan,  who  introduced  the 
Libyan,  that  Libya  would  supply  any 
requested  aid. 

Khadafy  also  called  on  black 
Americans  in  the  military  to  form  their 
own  army  to  fight  for  an  independent 
black  state. 

“WE  ARE  ready  to  give  you  arms 
because  your  cause  is  just  .  .  he  said. 

The  Farrakhan-Khadafy  scheme  is  so 
completely  irrational  it’s  hard  to  take 
their  goal  seriously.  But  if  an 
independent  state  is  what  they  truly 
seek,  then  both  Khadafy  and  Farrakhan 
are  crazy.  They’re  power-hungry  radi¬ 
cals,  rigidly  controlling  the  fanatic 
fringe  of  black  Americans. 

This  country  doesn’t  need  a  separate 
black  state. 

I  work  at  a  bar  in  Chicago,  and  not 
one  black  person  I’ve  talked  with 
agrees  with  Farrakhan.  The  U.S.  needs 
time,  work  and  understanding. 

THE  BLACK  men  and  women  I’ve 
talked  with  want  jobs,  money,  the 
ability  to  pay  their  bills,  a  family,  the 
comforts  of  home  and  most  of  all,  the 
potential  to  better  themselves  and  the 
world  around  them,  just  like  every 
other  model  American. 

So  why  does  Farrakhan  feel  a  need 
for  an  individual  black  state? 


Is  it  because  he  believes  America  is 
overburdened  with  racists?  And  what  is 
a  racist? 

I  WON’T  allow  myself  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  black  girl.  I  just  can’t  break 
through  the  skin  barrier.  I  don’t 
suppose  myself  any  better  nor  worse 
than  a  person  with  darkly  pigmented 
skin,  yet  I  won’t  marry  a  black  girl. 

Am  I  a  racist  or  a  bigot  for  this 
predisposition? 

And  even  if  I  am  a  bigot,  does  my 
problem  justify  a  separate  black  state? 

WE  MUST  confront  the  black-white 
relationship,  not  run  from  it,  as 
Farrakhan  suggests.  We  need  under¬ 
standing,  so  listen  to  this  short  story. 

The  neighborhood  I  work  in  is  in 
what  I  call  a  transitional  period;  blacks 
are  moving  in,  and  whites  are  moving 
out. 

I’ve  had  to  deal  with  the  niggers  — 
black  niggers  and  white  niggers;  every 
group  has  good  people  and  bad  people. 
No  ethnic  group  is  immune  from  rotten 
strands. 

BUT  I’VE  noticed  something  in 
particular  about  the  black-white  ecosys¬ 
tem,  or  at  least  in  my  interaction  with 
black  customers;  I  go  out  of  my  way  in 
serving  blacks,  so  they’ll  know  I  don't 

hate  their  guts,  that  I’m  not  a  Ku  Klux 
Klan  sympathizer,  and  I'm  wrong. 

In  catering  slightly  to  black  custom¬ 
ers,  I’ve  ignored  their  ability  of 
understanding,  as  if  they  don’t  feel 
awkward  patronizing  a  predominantly 
white  establishment,  as  if  they  don’t 
know  that  I  feel  awkward  interacting 
with  a  black  man  or  woman. 

The  entire  black-white  situation 
seems  somehow  out  of  whack,  queer. 
Like  a  dog  chasing  its  own  tail,  we’re 
not  getting  anywhere. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  problem 
as  it  exists  with  people  like  Farrakhan 
and  groups  such  as  the  KKK. 

We  just  need  time.  Hopefully  some 
day  we  will,  in  the  immortal  words  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  overcome,  and 
every  person  will  walk  with  their  heads 
up.  Not  up  their  butt. 


Laugh  tin's  Lampoon 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN,  JR. 

I  was  driving  to  school  the  other  day 
and  I  saw  the  saddest  traffic  sign  that 
I’ve  ever  come  across  in  my  life.  It 
literally  tore  my  heart  out.  The  sigh 
said  “Slow  children,”  but  after  I  drove 
on  a  little  farther  I  saw  a  sign  that  said 
“Slow  men  working”  so  I  guess  these 
kids  can  grow  up  and  find  a  job. 

After  keeping  my  eye  out  for  these 
signs  for  the  next  few  days,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  the  slow  children 
around  here  get  jobs  as  construction 
workers  because  that  was  the  only  kind 
of  work  going  on  where  I  saw  the  signs. 

THAT’S  WHY  WHEN  I  was  told 
that  construction  workers  from  the  fine 
arts  center  were  parking  in  the 
handicapped  lot,  I  didn’t  think  too 
much  of  the  practice. 

I  tried  to  explain  to  the  first  person 
who  mentioned  the  problem  to  me  that 
construction  workers  were  “slow,”  but 
he  didn’t  believe  me. 


“Sure  they  are,”  I  said.  “The  fine 
arts  center  is  already  a  month  behind 
schedule.” 

He  didn’t  agree  with  me  and  neither 
did  the  faculty  senate  whose  members 
mentioned  the  problem  last  week. 

I  DIDN’T  BOTHER  trying  to 
explain  to  them  why  the  workers  were 
justified  in  parking  in  the  handicapped 
lot.  I  figured  they  wouldn’t  listen  to 
me,  nobody  else  does. 

I  mentioned  the  problem  to  my 
editor  and  he  told  me  the  fine  arts 
center  was  behind  schedule  because  of 
weather  delays,  and  he  showed  me 
proof  to  back  up  his  statement. 

So  now  I’ve  changed  my  stand.  If 
these  guys  aren’t  slow,  they  have  no 
business  parking  in  the  handicapped 
lot. 

I  went  to  public  safety  to  complain 
and  Officer  Tony  Cooper  told  me  that 
the  handicapped  lot  is  also  a  visitor’s 
lot  so  the  people  parking  there  may  be 
visiting  the  construction  site. 

If  that's  true,  then  I  guess  that  the 
people  who  are  parking  in  the  lot  have  a 
right  to. 

However,  if  the  people  parking  there 
are  not  visitors,  I  think  they  should  put 
up  a  “Slow  men  parking”  sign. 
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Door  is  for  disabled 

To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  know  why  so  many 
people  use  the  handicapped  door  near . 
the  cafeteria  entrance  of  the  SRC.  I  , 
know  that  most  of  these  people  are  not 
handicapped,  and  I  do  understand  that 
this  is  the  closest  door  to  the  parking 
lot  at  the  lower  level.  (I  recently  worked 
at  a  bake  sale,  and  I  noticed  several 
able-bodied  people  using  this  door.  I 
only  hoped  that  some  of  them  would 
get  hit  when  the  door  opened  in,  and 
not  out.) 

This  annoyed  me  almost  as  much  as 
when  non-handicapped  people  park  in 
specially  designated  parking.  Would  it 
be  too  much  to  ask  if  these  people 
would  use  another  door?  They  are  not 
much  further  away. 

P.S.  Why  did  the  SRC  planners  put 
the  doors  on  the  lower  level  so  far  away 
from  the  parking  lot? 

Joseph  Yeager, 
Glen  Ellyn 


shooting  training.  Trainees  would  be 
exposed  to  various  targets  of  good  guys 
and  bad  guys,  earning  points  for 
shooting  bad  guys  and  losing  points  for 
shooting  good  guys.  Oddly  enough,  this 
was  precisely  the  training  tactic  used 
by  Clint  Eastwood  in  one  of  his  “Dirty 
Harry”  films. 

This  education  in  vigilante  justice 
would  only  worsen  crime,  Average 
citizens  could  become  walking  arsenals, 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  fear  among 
people.  Neighborly  quarrels  could  result  - 
in  death. 

Surely,  one  could  suggest  other, 
more  realistic  alternatives  to  this 
problem  of  street  crime.  Beefed-up 
police  forces  and  unarmed  citizen 
patrols  will  always  discourage  crimin¬ 
als.  Also,  regardless  of  the  severity  of 
the  crimes',  criminals  should  be 
punished  according  to  their  past  record. 

Overall,  action  taken  by  citizens  to 
prevent  crime  is  not  wrong,  but 
encouraging  the  general  public  to  carry 
guns  seems  to  be  a  questionable  and 
hasty  alternative  to  a  complex  problem. 
“Dirty  Harry”  justice  is  not  the 
answer. 

Thomas  Kledzinski, 

Westmont 

Stop  wasting  money 

To  the  Editor: 

Illinois  has  wasted  a  lot  of  our 
hard-earned  tax  money  going  back  and 
forth  to  court  with  alleged  and 
convicted  felons.  This  is  a  disgrace  to 
educated  state’s  attorneys,  judges  and 
lawmakers.  Can’t  the  state  come  up 
with  a  much  quicker  way  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  so  many  criminal  cases 
overloading  our  courtrooms? 

Part  of  the  plea  bargaining  that 
should  be  eliminated  involves  alleged 
murderers.  Why  can’t  the  judicial 
system  adopt  a  policy  that  if  a  person  is 
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Trained  vigilantes 
not  a  good  solution 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Feb.  1  issue  of  the  Courier 
contained  an  article  headlined  “Trained 
vigilantes  are  society’s  •  finest  defend¬ 
ers.”  This  feature  suggested  that  the 
best  way  to  deter  street  crime  would  be 
to  “train”  college  students  to  carry  and 
use  firearms  for  protection.  This  would 
be  accomplished  through  credit  courses 
called  “Vigilante  Justice.” 

Although  well  written,  this  article 
seemed  farfetched  and  highly  disagree¬ 
able.  Society  has  more  than  its  share  of 
gunholders.  In  fact,  a  1980  FBI  report 
summarized  by  Newsweek  stated  that 
52  percent  of  the  yearly  handgun 
murders  in  the  United  States  are  the 
result  of  domestic  disputes  and  “crimes 
of  passion,”  not  felony  or  theft-related 
motives. 

The  article  also  stated  that  these 
classes  would  include  “pop-out  target” 


found  guilty  of  a  class  X  felony,  the 
number  of  appeals  would  be  limited? 
Why  should  a  convicted  killer  like  John 
Wayne  Gacy  be  permitted  to  live?  This 
man  killed  33  innocent  people.  These 
hideous  crimes  were  committed  five 
years  ago,  yet  this  man  still  lives  and 
leaches  off  the  taxpayers’  money. 

About  167  murderers  have  been 
committed  so  far  —  $1.5  million  has 
been  spent  for  their  food  and  shelter. 
When  will  this  all  stop? 

Laura  AT  Coduto,  Downers  Grove 


Cafeteria  appreciated 

To  the  Editor: 

How  many  students  read  the  story 
about  the  cook  who  successfully  sued  a 
school  newspaper  for  libel  because  of 
exaggerated  and  untrue  statements 
about  the  cafeteria  food? 

;  Frankly,  Tm  mat  .surprised, .  In  the 


year  and  a  half  that  I’ve  attended  this 
school,  I  have  heard  plenty  of  negative 
comments  about  our  cafeteria  food. 

The  benefits  of  our  cafeteria 
shouldn't  be  taken  for  granted.  An 
obvious  advantage  is  purchasing  a 
complete  meal  including  meat,  pota¬ 
toes  and  vegetables  for  only  $2.25. 
This  bargain  can’t  be  found  at  a  public 
restaurant  or  cafeteria.  The  menu  is 
planned  with  a  choice  of  foods  which 

change  daily.  Students  don’t  have  to 
leave  the  premises  or  wait  long  while 
the  food  is  being  prepared. 

The  efforts  of  the  people  who  work  to 
give  us  this  convenience  are  also 
overlooked.  The  staff  behind  the 
serving  lines  begins  preparing  these 
meals  every  morning,  long  before  most 
of  us  consider  rolling  out  of  bed.  The 
cooks  should  be  given  credit  for 
preparing  an  appealing  variety  of 
dishes  to  serve  in  mass  quantity  at  an 
economical  price.  Despite  these  chal¬ 
lenges  the  cafeteria  employees  remain 
pleasant  and  personable.  They  don’t 
deserve  criticism.  They  deserve  praise 
and  appreciation  for  their  efforts. 

Lizbeth  Williams,  Clarendon  Hills 

Radio  station  writes 

To  the  Editor: 

Mr.  Laughlin’s  column  reminds  me  of 
a  classic  line  from  the  movie  “COOL 
HAND  LUKE;”  “What  we  have  here  is 
a  failure  to  communicate!”  The 
communications  failure  appears  to  be 
evident  on  both  sides  of  this  particular 
issue. 

I  was  personally  disappointed  that 
Mr.  Laughlin  would  write  such  a  strong 
article  without  checking  with  me  or  any 
of  my  staff  to  confirm  any  of  his  facts.  I 
realize  that  the  column  is  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Laughlin’s  opinions  and  I 
recognize  and  support  his  right  to 
express  his  opinions.  However,  several 
things  are  presented  as  facts  which  are 
either  not  true  or  are  incomplete  truths. 
I  would  like  for  all  concerned  to  be 
aware  of  some  of  these  points. 

I  have  never  said  that  I  will  not  hire 
students.  Much  to  the  contrary,  long 
before  my  arrival  and  even  before 
WDCB  went  on  the  air,  students  were 
involved  in  planning  and  building  the 
station.  Students  have  traditionally 
been  involved  in  planning,  producing 
and  broadcasting  programs  on  WDCB. 
In  the  more  than  five  years  I  have 
managed  WDCB,  students  have  always 
been  involved  in  the  operation  of 
WDCB.  Students  have  functioned  in  a 
variety  of  positions  covering  the  entire 
range  of  operations  at  WDCB  from 
on-air  hosting  to  clerical  duties. 
Currently,  more  than  a  dozen  students 
are  very  actively  involved  in  the 
operations  of  WDCB.  Six  of  these 
students  are  paid  for  their  efforts 
through  the  college's  student  financial 
assistance  program.  The  majority  of 
our  student  co-workers  are  just 
involved  because  they  wish  to  gain 
experience  in  radio.  These  students  are 
involved  at  various  levels  of  our 
operation.  The  levels  of  involvement  are 
determined  by  a  combination  of  factors, 
including  the  individual’s  interest,  the 
individual’s  level  of  competency  and  the 
needs  of  the  station.  My  communica¬ 
tions  failure  is  in  not  making  it  more 
widely  known  that  we  want  and  need 
student  involvement  at  WDCB.  Mr. 
Laughlin’s  communications  failure  is  in 
not  asking  if  students  can  be  involved. 

The  second  half  of  Mr.  Laughlin’s 
statement  quotes  me  as  saying  I  won’t 
hire  students  because  “they  would 
jeopardize  the  degree  of  professionalism 
that  the  station  now  enjoys.”  The  quote 
is  taken  out  of  context.  I  was 
responding  to  the  suggestion  that 
WDCB  become  a  totally  student 
operated  rock  and  roll  radio  station. 
Such  a  change  would  jeopardize  the. 
station’s  professionalism,  be  contrary 
to  the  mission  the  Board  of  Trustees 
established  for  the  station  and  be 
contrary  to  the  type  of  license  the 
.Federal  .CommjjSB|fiions  Commission. 


has  granted  WDCB.  Such  an  operation 
would  also  necessitate  a  broadcasting 
curriculum  to  train  the  operators,  a 
program  which  does  not  currently  exist 
at  CD. 

The  COURIER  survey  which  found 
only  one  student  who  listens  to  WDCB 
is  very  questionable.  By  the  COURI¬ 
ER’S  own  admission,  participants 
“were  not  randomly  selected,”  demo¬ 
graphic  data  “failed  to  validate  the 
sample”  as  representative  of  the  entire 
student  population,  “87  percent  of  the 
sample  population  was  aged  18  to  24 
years,  and  7  percent  were  25  to  39, 
whereas  the  average  age  of  the  entire 
CD  student  population  is  30  years”  and 
“since  most  of  the  survey  was 
conducted  on  campus  and  during  the 
day,  the  responses  may  not  be 
generalized  to  CD’s  5,900  off-campus 
students  taking  credit  courses,  or  to  the 
11,739  scholars  enrolled  in  evening 
classes.”  These  appear  to  be  significant 
cause  not  to  generalize  that  WDCB  has 
only  one  student  listener. 

A  more  scientifically  based  survey, 
such  as  the  one  conducted  by  the 
college’s  Research  and  Planning  Office 
last  winter,  might  be  of  interest.  Their 
survey  indicated  that  seven  percent  of 
the  residents  of  CD’s  district  listen 
to  WDCB  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  survey  reveals  many  more  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  WDCB’s  listen¬ 
ers.  We  obviously  do  not  know 
everything  about  our  current  or 
potential  listeners,  but  we  do  attempt 
to  learn  as  much  as  we  can  about  them. 
The  results  of  the  COURIER  survey 
will  be  considered  in  our  programming 
decisions,  but  they  will  be  weighted  to 
consider  the  specific  population  they 
represent. 

In  addition  Mr.  Laughlin  failed  to 
consider  the  numerous  students  who 
take  the  college  credit  courses  which  are 
offered  via  WDCB  and  the  other 
citizens  pf  the  college  district  who  pay 
taxes  to  support  this  institution  who 
might  listen  to  WDCB  and  have  no 
other  contact  with  the  school. 

The  $74,000  remodeling  project  which 
Mr.  Laughlin  refers  to  as  “squandering 
our  money”  was  approved  by  the 
college’s  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
represent  Mr.  Laughlin  and  all  the 
residents  of  District  502.  Mr.  Laughlin 
implies  that  the  project  is  funded  by 
student  tuition  and  in  part  he  is  right. 
Construction  or  remodeling  projects  are 
funded  through  the  college's  general 
funds  which  include  student  tuition  and 
fees  (26.2%),  however  73.8%  of  those 
funds  come  from  other  sources  such  as 
local  taxes  and  state  funding.  Is  it 
unreasonable  for  district  residents  other 
than  the  demographic  group  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  COURIER’S  survey  to  expect 
some  services  from  CD? 

Mr.  Laughlin  has  succeeded  in 
communicating  that  a  segment  of 
CD’s  students  want  more  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  operation  of  WDCB, 
and  more  rock  and  roll  music.  Some 
of  the  students  that  I  mentioned 
earlier,  who  are  currently  working  with 
WDCB,  have  been  working  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  rock  and  roll 
program  for  some  weeks  now.  The 
students  producing  that  program  are 
working  closely  with  WDCB’s  staff  and 
are  learning  about  radio  production  and 
operations.  We  are  hopeful  that  their 
program  will  be  ready  for  broadcast 
during  Spring  Quarter. 

WDCB  is  interested  in  serving  all  the 
residents  of  CD’s  district.  Rock 
and  roll  can  be  heard  on  WDCB, 
there  always  has  been  some  and 
there  can  be  more.  Most  of  all  I 
want  the  students  to  know  that  WDCB 
is  interested  in  their  input  and 
involvement.  Mr.  Laughlin’s  column 
may  be  the  catalyst  to  WDCB’s  better 
communicating  our  willingness  to  work 
with  students. 

A  lot  of  work  goes  into  running  a 
radio  station  and  lots  of  opportunities 
exist  for  willing  students  to  be  involved 
and  learn  at  their  radio  station,  WDCB. 

Sid  Freyer 
General-manager,  WDCB 
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Should  CD  become  a  four- 
year  school?  Why  or  why  not? 


Marty  Bowen,  Elmhurst: 
“No.  It  would  become  too 
large  a  school.  It’s  better  as  a 
community  college.’’ 


John  Mikel,  Clarendon 
Hills:  “I  think  it  should  be  a 
four-year  school  right  now.  It 
would  attract  more  people  and 
get  more  respect.” 


Doug  Dohlen 

Doug  Dohlen,  Wheaton: 
“With  the  new  art  facilities 
being  built  and  as  much  land 
as  they  own,  there’s  no  reason 
why  they  shouldn’t.” 

Frank  Foster,  Lisle:  “Yes, 
because  a  lot  of  people  can’t 
afford  to  go  away  to  a  more 
expensive  four-year  univer¬ 
sity.” 

John  James,  Naperville: 
“Yes,  so  then  people  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  a  four-year 
degree  at  a  school  closer  to 
their  homes.” 

Ron  Isbell,  Elmhurst:  “No. 
It’s  a  junior  college.  You 
should  use  your  credits  to 
transfer  somewhere  else.  It’s  a 
lot  cheaper  as  a  junior 
college.” 

Todd  Gemelli,  Roselle: 
“Yes.  A  good  four-year  institu¬ 
tion  is  needed  in  the  suburbs 
of  DuPage  county.” 


Chris  Bukowski,  Lisle:  “I 
don  t  think  so.  There  isn’t 
much  room  for  halls,  dorms, 
etc.  It’s  not  financially 
equipped.” 

Dave  Maletich,  Woodridge: 
“Yes.  Because  it  could  offer 
low-cost  schooling  for  those 
who  can’t  afford  the  cost  of  a 
four-year  university.” 


Rick  Coletto,  Westmont: 
“Yes.  Because  then  I  could 
stay  at  home,  which  would  be 
cheaper.” 


Kurt  St  I  Clair 

Kurt  St.  Clair,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“Yes,  it  definitely  should.  It 
could  benefit  those  who  could 
not  afford  a  higher  costing 
university  like  the  U.  of  I  or 
Southern.  When  I  was  living 
in  California,  my  junior  college 
converted  into  a  four-year 
school,  offering  as  good  an 
education  as  other  state  col¬ 
leges.” 

Kurt  Welz,  Winfield:  “Yes, 
it  should.  It’s  a  good  school 
and  we  need  one  over  here  but 
there’s  no  room  for  dorms.” 

Rose  McDonald,  West  Chi¬ 
cago:  “Yes  I  do.  I  think  it’s 
needed  in  this  area." 


Tod  Lams 

Todd  Lams,  Brookfield:  “It 
saves  the  problems  of  transfer¬ 
ring  to  another  school  and 
most  people  are  here  for  more 
than  two  years  anyway.  Why 
not  get  the  full  degree  here? 
CD  has  all  the  facilities.” 

Tom  Blauvelt,  Clarendon 
Hills:  “Definitely,  we  need  a 
four-year  school  in  this  area 
that  has  the  open  atmosphere 
of  CD.” 


Val  Jurgens 

Val  Jurgens,  Hinsdale: 
“Yes.  Because  it’s  a  good 
school  and  most  people  look 
down  on  it  because  it’s  a  junior 
college.” 

Jon  Stachowiscz,  Glen  El¬ 
lyn:  “No,  I  don’t  believe  it 
should  because  it  serves  its 
purpose  as  a  two-year  college.” 

Julie  Scharlau,  Roselle: 
“Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
two-year  colleges.  Why 
couldn’t  it  be  one  of  the  best 
four-year  ones?” 

Gayle  Jasinski,  Westmont: 
“It  doesn’t  matter  —  the 
facilities  are  good  enough.” 


T.J.  Schmitt 

T.J.  Schmitt,  Naperville: 
“Sure.  I  think  it  should.  It 
would  eliminate  going  away  to 
school  and  paying  more  mo¬ 
ney.” 

Pat  Trovatt,  Woodridge: 
“Yes!  The  prices  of  four-year 
colleges  are  so  high,  we  need  a 
good,  low-priced,  local  school. 
Many  students  have  to  pay 
their  way  alone.” 

Diane  Erickson,  Wheaton: 
“Size- wise  it  should.  It  has  the 
facilities  to  become  a  four-year 
school.  If  the  prices  stay  the 
same,  I’d  like  to  see  it.” 

Doug  Klokow,  La  Grange 
Park:  “No,  because  it’s  a 
community  college.  I  think  it’s 
too  small  and  doesn’t  have 
enough  funds.” 

Ton  Gaerlan,  La  Grange 
Park:  “Yes,  a  lot  Of  people  in 
the  area  can't  afford  to  go 
away  to  college  for  a  four-year 
degree.” 


Not  ready  for  prime  time  prayers 


CAL  THOMAS 

Time  was  not  too  long  ago  when 
indignant  network  television  executives 
boldly  stated  that  no  special  interest 
group  was  going  to  act  as  a  censor  or 
dictate  the  content  of  their  program¬ 
ming.  No  siree!  Not  unless,  that  is, 
those  special  interest  groups  hold  to  a 
particular  world  view  with  which  the 
executives  happen  to  agree.  What,  a 
difference  the  right  cause  makes. 

Take  the  recently  aired  ABC  movie, 
“Consenting  Adult.”  The  film  por¬ 
trayed  homosexuals  in  such  a  favorable 
light  that,  after  watching  it,  your 
response  to  a  word  association  game  in 
which  AIDS  was  mentioned  would  be 
“A  chocolate-tasting  diet  candy.” 

ABC  and  the  producers  of  “Consent¬ 
ing  Adult”  really  outdid  thetaselves  on 
this  one.  Not  only  did  the  producers 
stay  in  regular  touch  with  the 
homosexual  community  to  make  sure 
every  potential  stereotype  was  avoided 
(and  reality,  too),  but  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  carried  two  stories  on  the  movie 
which  made  it  appear  the  sexual 
equivalent  of  “The  Pride  of  Miss  Jane 
Pittman.” 


CONSULTANTS  ARE  very  import¬ 
ant  to  those  with  liberal  tendencies. 
They  help  them  justify  their  prejudices. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  consultants 
when  it  comes  to  homosexual  themes  or 
nuclear  disarmament  (remember  “The 
Day  After”?).  NBC  employs  a  black 
Harvard  professor  to  make  sure 
nothing  in  “The  Bill  Cosby  Show” 
smacks  of  "Amos  ‘n’  Andy.” 

When  it  comes  to  other  themes, 
religion  for  example,  it’s  “don’t  call  us 
and  we  won’t  call  you.” 

In  the  same  editions  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  which  carried  the  stories 
on  “Consenting  Adult,”  there  was  an 
ad  for  a  new  movie  called  “Heaven 
Help  Us.”  Says  the  ad  copy,  “If  God 
had  wanted  them  to  be  angels,  He 
would  have  given  them  wings.  The 
Brothers  of  Saint  Basil’s  School  preach 
against  vice,  lust  and  disrespect.  But 
that  never  stopped'  these  guys.” 
Neither  did  it  stop  the  Hollywood 
producers,  whose  view  of  religion,  and 
particularly  the  Catholic  Church,  is  that 
it  is  far  more  dangerous  to  your  system 
than  a  venereal  disease. 

RELIGION,  HOLLYWOOD  style,  is 
something  for  nerds  and  weirdos.  While 
allowances  can  be  made  for  those  who 
are  forced  by  parents  to  attend  private 


schools,  one  is  relegated  to  the  ranks  of 
the  philosophic  untouchables  should  he 
tarry  a  single  day  beyond  his  first 
opportunity  to  escape. 

“Mass  Appeal,”  “The  Thombirds,” 
all  of  them  take  the  same  dim  view  of 
religion,  religious  leaders  and  those  who 
are  dumb  enough  to  think  anything 
matters  other  than  this  life. 

Michael  Schwartz,  director  of  the 
Catholic  League  for  Religious  and  Civil 
Rights  in  Milwaukee,  says  producers 
will  often  hire  a  priest  as  a  “technical 
consultant,”  but  his  role  is  “to  make 
sure  the  vestments  are  straight  and  the 
Latin  is  correct.  Never  to  my 
knowledge  have  they  brought  in  a 
consultant  to  comment  on  the  themes 
and  stereotypes  that  are  portrayed.” 

SCHWARTZ  FAULTS  Hollywood 
for  being  so  far  removed  from  reality 
that  it  does  not  think  there  are  real 
people  for  whom  faith  is  relevant  in 
their  everyday  lives.  He  believes 
producers  view  going  to  church  or 
synagogue  as  something  people  did 
long  ago,  but  no  longer  do.  For  them, 
he  says,  “Hollywood  Wives”  represents 
their  statement  of  reality. 

Novelist  and  commentator  Ben  Stein 
observes  the  message  of  the  media  from 
his  home  in  Los  Angeles.  In  a  recent 
column  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 


Stein  says  that  despite  evidence  of 
strong  religious  interest  and  practice, 
“There  is  virtually  no  appearance  of 
religion  at  all  (on  prime-time  television). 
Whenever  a  problem  requiring  moral 
judgment  appears  —  which  is  on 
almost  every  show  —  the  response  that 
comes  is  based  upon  some  intuitive 
knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  evil,  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  a  remembered 
counsel,  or  more  likely  the  invisible 
hand  of  circumstance. 

“With  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
attempt  to  put  sex  into  the  convent, 
such  as  ‘Shattered  Vows,’  ”  continues 
Stein,  “religion  and  the  appeal  to 
religious  values  in  decision  making  are 
simply  invisible  in  prime-time  television 
today.  The  good  people  do  what  is  right 
and  the  bad  people  do  what  is  wrong  by 
some  kind  of  secular  compass.  No  one 
in  prime  time  ever  talks  about  religion 
as  a  guide  in  his  own  life.” 

Stein  correctly  sums  up  the  reason 
for  the  absence  of  relevant  religion  on 
TV  (and,  by  extension,  in  movies), 
when  he  observes,  .  .  prime-time 
network  television  became  an  island 
without  religion  in  an  ever-more-religi- 
ous  America.  It  has  something  to  do 
with  network  skittishness,  and  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  politics.”  The  public  is 
the  poorer  for  this  glaring  omission. 
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State  grants  won't 
cover  federal  cuts 

Courier  news  wire 


Among  the  Masai  tribesman  of 
Tanzania,  spitting  is  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  reverance  and  good  will. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  last 
3,500  years  there  have  been  only  230 
years  of  peace  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

Willie  Mosconi  once  ran  526  balls  in  a 
row  —  a  world’s  record. 

The  largest  lake  in  the  world  is  not 
called  a  lake,  but  is  misnamed  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

The  U.S.  Patent  Office  has  on  file  a 
patent  for  boots  with  pockets  for  use  by- 
nudists. 

In  her  lifetime,  one  queen  termite  can 
produce  over  500  million  children. 

A  seven-inch  North  African  ostrich 
egg  takes  40  minutes  to  boil. 

Track  star  Glenn  Cunningham,  for 
years  the  record  holder  for  the  indoor 
mile,  had  a  toeless  left  foot. 

A  Roman  glutton  named  Arpocras 
once  devoured  four  tablecloths  and  a 
broken  glass  at  one  sitting. 

The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 


of  Accidents  erected  a  display  stand  at 
the  Institute  of  Personnel  Management 
Conference  in  Harrowgate,  England. 
The  stand  collapsed. 

The  longest  bicycle  ever  constructed 
was  a  tandem  bike  that  could  seat  10. 
The  machine  was  23  feet  long  and 
weighed  305  pounds. 

To  commemorate  his  700th  parachute 
jump,  British  Army  Sergeant  Hector 
Macmillan  made  a  leap  in  full  Scottish 
national  dre&s,  including  kilts,  while 
playing  “The  Road  to  the  Isles”  on  his 
bagpipes. 

In  Uruguay,  duelling  is  legal  as  long 
as  both  parties  in  the  dispute  are 
registered  blood  donors. 

The-  heaviest  dog  on  record  was  a 
Wisconsin  Saint  Bernard  who  at  age 
five  weighed  295  pounds. 

'The  longest-named  lake  in  the  world 
is  Lake  Chargogagogmanchaugagog- 
chaubunagungamaug,  near  Webster, 
Massachusetts,  known  locally  as  Lake 
Webster. 

Your  birthday  may  not  be  such  a 
special  day  after  all  —  you  share  it  with 
at  least  nine  million  other  people. 

There  are  30  times  as  many  people 
buried  in  the  earth  as  there  are  people 
now  living. 

No  train  has  ever  run  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Hampden  Railroad,  near 
Belchertown,  Mass. 


State  grant  funding  for  college 
students  increased  in  47  states  this 
year,  a  new  survey  shows,  bringing  a 
“banner  year”  for  state-supported 
grant  programs. 

Much  of  the  increase,  moreover, 
reflects  student  pressure  on  state 
governments  to  improve  higher  ed 
funding,  aid  experts  report. 

“This  year  is  exceptional  in  that 
all  but  three  states  increased  their 
grant  awards  to  students,”  reported 
Jerry  Davis,  co-director  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Scholarship  and 
Grant  Programs’  annual  survey  of  state 
student  aid  funding. 

THIS  YEAR  $1.4  billion  in  state 
grant  money  was  awarded  to  more  than 
1.5  million  students,  the  survey  shows,  a 
17.4  percent  increase  over  last  year’s 
level. 

Most  of  that  money  —  84  percent  — 
will  fund  so-called  need-based  grant 
programs  which  award  funds  on  the 
basis  of  student  financial  needs. 

Overall,  the  survey  says,  states  will 
fund  $1.2  billion  in  need-based  grants, 
up  15  percent  from  last  year’s  $1.03 
billion. 

Since  1980,  Davis  said,  state  funding 
of  need-based  grant  programs  has  shot 
up  more  than  42  percent,  increasing  the 
number  of  grant  recipients  by  15.4 
percent. 

SUCH  DRAMATIC  increases  “cer¬ 
tainly  help  a  lot  of  students  and  provide 
greatly  needed  support”  in  the  midst  of 
declining  federal  grant  money,  said 
Dallas  Martin,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  Administrators. 

The  increase  in  state  grant  monies  is 
particularly  important  because  it  comes 
at  a  time  when  federal  grant  programs 
are  at  their  weakest  level  ever,  Martin 
said.  Only  about  a  third  of  all  federal 
aid  money  goes  to  grant  programs, 
while  the  remainder  finances  loan 
programs. 

Martin  and  other  aid  experts  worry 
the  increased  federal  emphasis  on  loans 


over  grants  is  forcing  many  students  to 
incur  educational  debts  they  can't 
repay. 

“The  state  grant  increases  in  no  way 
make  up  for  the  losses  we’ve  had  at  the 
federal  level,”  Martin  pointed  out,  “but 
they  are  encouraging.” 

INDEED,  SEVERAL  years  ago 
many  states  cut  back  or  froze  all 
education  funding  to  cope  with  the 
recession  and  dwindling  tax  revenues. 

But  this  year’s  increase  in  state  grant 
funding  has  come  about  more  from 
student  pressure  on  state  governments 
than  from  an  improved  economy,  Davis 
said. 

“I  really  think  state  governments 
this  year  are  responding  to  demands 
from  students  who  need  more  money 
because  of  the  higher  costs  of  attending 
state  institutions,”  he  said. 

“I  THINK  it  does  signify  a 
recognition  on  the  state  level  that 
education  is  a  high  priority,  and  that 
state  legislatures  have  responded 
positively  to  student  needs,”  agreed 
NASFAA’s  Martin. 

“But  two  years  (of  state  grant 
increases)  doesn’t  make  a  trend,”  warn¬ 
ed  Davis. 

“Even  now,”  he  said,  “what  we’re 
seeing  is  not  a  whole  bunch  of  money 
coming  in  from  every  state,  but  a  lot  of 
money  coming  from  a  handful  of  states. 
Eighty-eight,  percent  of  this  year’s 
grant  funds  are  coming  from  16  states, 
while  the  other  34  states  had  less 
substantial  increases.” 

Two  states  —  Hawaii  and  Wyoming 
—  held  their  grant  funding  level,  the 
survey  shows.  Washington  was  the 
only  state  to  decrease  grant  money, 
cutting  its  grant  budget  from  $7.5  to 
$7.2  million. 

Still,  Davis  expects  the  increase  in 
state  grant  funding  to  continue, 
“especially  if  the  federal  aid  budget  is 
cut  some.” 

“I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  a 
12-to-14  percent  increase  in  state  grant 
funding  next  year,”  he  predicted. 


Timely  Tips 

By  DEAN  KIRKENDALL 

How  many  times  have  you  taken  a  car  in  for  repairs  and  wondered  just  exactly 
what  was  being  done? 

Well,  here  are  some  ideas  to  think  about. 

•  When  you  bring  a  car  in,  be  sure  you  know  what  you  want  done,  and  then  tell 
the  service  writer.  Be  sure  he/she  understands  exactly  what  you  want. 

•  If  you  plan  on  taking  your  car  in  to  a  specific  shop,  ask  around  about  that 
shop  to  find  out  if  anyone  has  had  trouble  with  them.  The  research  you  do 
beforehand  could  pay  off  in  the  long  run. 

•  If  your  car  is  towed  in,  be  sure  you  are  aware  of  all  fine  print.  Most  towing 
services  are  not  responsible  for  anything  that  happens  to  the  car  unless  you  are 
present  when  it  is  dropped  off.  Should,  let’s  say,  Twittle’s  Towing  dent  your  car 
while  transporting  or  dropping  it  off,  you  most  likely  have  no  recourse  unless  you 
were  there  to  check  the  car  out. 

•  Perhaps  you  are  taking  your  car  to  Dweezel’s  Diesels  for  repairs.  Tell  the 
service  writer  what  you  want  and  make  sure  he/she  writes  it  down.  Ask  for  an 
estimate  on  labor,  parts  and  time.  If  the  shop  calls  you  to  give  the  estimate,  make 
sure  you  understand  what  is  being  discussed.  Don’t  feel  ashamed  if  you  don’t  know 
a  rotor  from  a  drum  or  a  valve  from  a  filter. 

•  Maybe  you  could  watch  the  repairs!  When  the  car  is  done,  read  the  paperwork, 
Make  certain  the  repairs  performed  were  what  you  wanted. 

•  Test  drive  the  car  after  you  leave.  If  the  knock  and  ping  still  exist,  go  back. 

•  If  the  repair  shop  does  a  good  job  or  were  courteous  and  polite,  tell  them. 
People  like  a  word  of  thanks.  .  I  know  I  do  when  I  finish  a  job. 

•  In  my  opinion,  some  repair  shops  and  garages  take  advantage  of  a  girl  who 
brings  a  car  in.  They  assume  she  doesn’t  know  a  thing  about  cars.  So.  .  .  surprise 
them!  Learn  about  cars.  Ask  friends  to  point  out  parts  under  the  hood  and  their 
purpose.  You'll  be  glad  you  did! 


Did  you  know? 


Are  you  ready  to 
start  managing  your 
own  money? 

Being  a  student  today  means  you  are  constantly  facing  new  responsibilities.  One  of 
those  responsibilities  is  managing  your  own  money  and  financial  affairs.  That's  why  - 
choosing  the  right  bank  to  help  you  get  started  is  an  important  decision. 

At  Elmhurst  National  Bank  we  offer  a  Special  Student  Services  Program  that's 
desgned  to  make  the  whole  process  a  lot  Simpler  and  more  comfortable.  We've 
also  made  it  easy  and  comfortable  for  you  to  start  using  the  program.  Simply  stop 
by  our  Main  Bank  or  call  (312)  834-2100,  extension  423,  Ask  for  our  Student  Loan 
Officer,  Carol  Brown.  She'll  be  glad  to  explain  all  the  benefits  of  our  program  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  Program. 

If  you  are  a  student  who  would  like  to  start  taking  charge  of  your  own  money  and 
financial  affairs. .  .Elmhurst  National  Bank  would  like  to  help  you  with  Student 
Loans,  Student  Checking  or  Savings.  Call  TODAY! 

Elmhurst 
National  Bank 

An  Elm  Marine  Bank 


105  South  York  Street,  Elmhurst,  Illinois  60126 


(312)  834-2100 


Member  FDIC 
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Courier  news  wire 

Last  week,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  released  a  report 
critcizing  higher  education. 

Three  weeks  earlier,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  did  the  same  thing. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  published  its  study  last 
November,  a  month  after  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  released  one. 

IN  THE  coming  months,  two  more 
national  reports  on  the  condition  of 
American  higher  education  are  due. 

It  seems,  in  short,  to  be  an  open 
rhetorical  season  on  anything  and 
everything  that’s  wrong  with  colleges. 

And  many  observers  say  the  parade 
of  reports  has  created  a  climate  of 
reform  that  may  change  the  way 
students  go  to  school,  whether  the 
higher  education  community  likes  it  or 
not. 

“Colleges  don’t  respond  well  to 
outside  meddling,  and  I  expect  there 
will  be  substantial  resistance  to 
changes,”  says  Charles  Finn,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Education  and  Human 
Development  at  Vanderbilt  University. 


Reports 

“BUT  IF  the  higher  education 
community  doesn’t  take  action,  some¬ 
one  from  the  outside  will.” 

“We  in  higher  education  have  been 
smug  in  our  little  cottage^”  says  Frank 
Newman,  president  of  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States. 

“But  now  the  spotlight  of  reform  is 
beginning  to  turn  to  higher  education.” 

Seemingly  everyone  is  trying  to  get 
in  the  spotlight,  too. 

“COLLEGES  ARE  not  delivering  on 
their  promises,”  newly-named  educa¬ 
tion  secretary  William  Bennett  said  at 
his  swearing-in  last  week,  adding 
colleges  are  “ripping  students  off”  by 
not  delivering  good  educations. 

In  most  university  curricula  “almost 
anything  goes,”  the  A  AC  pronounced  a 
day  earlier. 

“For  the  most  part,  these  reports  are 
right  on  the  mark,”  Vanderbilt’s  Finn 
says.  “If  anything,  they  are  a  bit  mild.” 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  AT  CHICAGO 

is  pleased  to  announce  a  new 

EVENING  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

in 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

for  undergraduates 

Interested  students  are  invited  to  meet  with  the  Dean  to  discuss 
application  and  program  details.  Group  meetings  are  being  sche- 
-  duled  now.  For  more  information  contact:  ^ _ 

r  \  aTHF 

Donna  Nowacki,  Program  Administrator  A  iTNn/FRQlTY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  AT  CHICAGO  Alv  UluVLlYJi  I 

College  of  Business  Administration 
M/C  077,  Box  4348,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680 
Telephone:  966-2700 


or 

ILLINOIS 

AT 

CHICAGO 


criticize  colleges 


THE  WIDESPREAD  calls  for  more 
emphasis  on  core  subjects,  for  example, 
prompted  the  National  Commission  of 
Secondary  Vocational  Education  to 
issue  its  own  report  last  year. 

It  found  students  need  a  mix  of 
vocational  and  academic  training. 

But  for  several  reasons,  educators 
expect  the  college  reports  may  actually 
lead  to  change.  They  point  out  that: 

•  Substantial  changes  were  enacted 
quickly  after  similar  reports  during  the 
late  1950s,  when  math  and  science 
curricula  were  overhauled  in  the  wake 
of  the  successes  of  the  Soviet  space 
program. 

•  Higher  education  reforms  do  not 
always  have  to  be  approved  by  state 
legislatures,  where  elementary  and 
secondary  school  reforms  sometimes 
bog  down. 

•  Competition  among  colleges  for 
students  could  force  campuses  to  act 
quickly.  “Parents  and  students  can  ask 
tough  questions  and  they  can  vote  with 
their  feet,”  Bradford  College  President 
Arthur  Levine  says. 

BUT  NOTHING  will  change  unless 
the  reports  also  show  how  to  raise  more 
money,  says  Ernest  Benjamin  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Professors. 

Bradford’s  Levine  disagrees.  Innova¬ 
tive  programs,  not  more  resources,  are 

the  key,  he  says. 

“What  will  stop  the  flow  of  these 
reports  is  that  the  money  for  them  will 
dry  up,  and  more  schools  will  start 
following  their  recommendations,”  he 


says. 

“But  not  much  attention  is  being 
paid  to  content.” 

Some  reports  only  stirred  up  counter 
reports. 

But  the  critics  are  using  too  broad  a 
brush,  says  Robert  Nielson  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

“THIS  IS  not  a  focused  reaction,” 
Nielson  says.  “There  are  some  world 
class  institutions  out  there,  and  you 
don’t  have  to  shop  hard  to  find  a  good 
education.” 

“Moreover,  36  percent  of  students  go 
to  community  colleges  and  nobody’s 
bashing  community  colleges.” 

The  “bashing”  can  depress  students 
and  teachers. 

“It’s  like  being  on  a  basketball 
team,”  Nielson  says.  “You  work  hard, 
you  face  tough  competition,  and  then 
the  paper  says  it’s  a  rotten  team.” 

ELEMENTARY  AND  secondary 
education  weathered  a  flurry  of  reports 
in  1983  and  1984,  but  it’s  hard  to  say 
just  what  changes  they’ve  caused,  says 
Robert  McClure  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  largest 
teachers'  union. 

“The  action  seems  to  be  more:  more 
standards,  more  time,  more  teachers, 
more  units  for  graduation,”  McClure 

says. 

“It’s  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to 
rejuvenate  interest  in  a  school  if  you 
don’t  have  a  Doug  Flutie  (the  most 
prominent  collegiate  football  player  this 
past  season),"  Levine  says. 


Frat  book  of  beer  and  sex 


shakes  Florida's  Greek  system 


GAINESVILLE,  FL.  (CPS)  - 
University  of  Florida  officials  have 
suspended  a  fraternity  and  are  likely  to 
probe  all  the  fraternity  “little  sister” 
programs  on  campus  after  one  house 
started  selling  a  raunchy  handbook  to 
students. 

The  handbook  names  certain  female 
students,  and  recommends  how  many 
beers  it  takes  to  persuade  them  to 
engage  in  sexual  intercourse. 

Put  out  by  the  Beta  Theta  Phi  house 
and  offered  for  $2  a  copy,  the  book  also 
outlines  the  sexual  escapades  of 
members. 

The  fraternity  says  the  book  was 
intended  as  a  joke,  but  university 
administrators  aren't  amused. 

“WHETHER  IT  was  meant  as  a  joke 
or  as  a  National  Lampoon,  we  don't 
find  it  funny,”  said  Thomas  Dougan, 
assistant  dean  of  student  affairs. 

"It  is  extremely  inappropriate." 

The  booklet  also  calls  some  students 
“sand  niggers  and  pointy  heads,”  and 
makes  anti-semitic  references  to  others. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  the 
fraternity  president  said  the  handbook 
is  not  an  official  publication  of  and  is 
not  condoned  by  the  fraternity. 

THE  HANDBOOK  is  “in  poor 
taste,”  said  Thomas  Beyer  of  the 
national  Beta  Theta  Pi  organization. 

National  fraternity  officials  can’t 
recall  seeing  similar  handbooks  at  other 
schools. 

But  the  head  of  a  group  monitoring 
fraternity  hazing  practices  said  she  has 
been  tolds  of  “dozens  and  dozens”  of 


similar  publications. 

“I’m  hearing  more  and  more  of  this 
type  of  thing,”  said  Eileen  Stevens  of 
Sayville,  N.Y.,  who  founded  the 
Committee  to  Halt  Useless  College 
Killings  after  her  son  was  killed  in  a 
fraternity  initiation  ritual. 

BUT,  STEVENS  said,  this  is  the 
first  time  one  has  been  sold  publicly. 

“In  most  cases,  these  things  never 
see  the  light  of  day  because  the  girls  are 
embarrassed,  the  members  don’t  talk 
about  it  publicly  and  there  is  a  secretive 
shroud  covering  what  goes  on  at 
individual  chapters,”  she  said. 

In  this  case,  Florida  suspended  Beta 
Theta  Pi  for  the  remainder  of  1985,  and 
its  “little  sister"  program  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

The  university  also  may  review  all 
such  programs  at  the  school. 

“LITTLE  SISTER”  programs  try  to 
involve  female  students  in  activities  of 
a  fraternity.  Most  often  the  females  are 
not  sorority  members. 

But  the  Fraternity  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  says  “little  sister”  programs  are 
“not  desirable"  because  they  distract 
members  from  fraternity  goals. 

Stevens  said  the  programs  frequent¬ 
ly  lead  to  coercion  of  female  members 
who  do  not  do  what  fraternity  members 
ask  of  them. 

One  UF  “little  sister"  told  the 
student  newspaper  she  is  treated  like  a 
maid. 

James  Scott,  dean  of  student  affairs, 
is  to  decide  within  the  week  whether  to 
launch  the  campus-wide  probe  of  “little 
sister”  groups. 


Coming  April  12  - 

goodman  at  large 

Be  prepared! 
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Campus-generated  nuclear  waste 
could  halt  radioactive  research 

Courier  news  wire 


African  famine 
draws  students 
to  Peace  Corps 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  -  A  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges  in  recent  weeks  have 
said  they’re  worried  governmental 
footdragging  could  leave  them  holding 
a  radioactive  bag  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Rising  costs  and  the  lack  of  a  place  in 
which  to  dump  the  low-level  radioactive 
waste  they  generate  in  campus  research 
could  mean  some  colleges  will  have  to 
halt  all  their  nuclear  research  after 
January  1st,  1986,  some  colleges 
officials  fear. 

“We  don’t  want  to  shut  down 
research,”  says  Charles  Bockleman, 
Yale’s  deputy  provost,  “but  it’s  a 
threat.’’ 

About  40  campuses  that  have  some 
sort  of  nuclear  engineering,  nuclear 
medicine  or  licensed  nuclear  research 
are  facing  the  same  threat. 

THE  NUMBER  of  students  and 
faculty  members  affected  may  be  much 
larger.  Stanford,  for  example,  has  some 
300  nuclear  lab  experiments  going  on  at 
any  one  time,  the  Stanford  News 
Service  estimates. 

Even  some  biology  and  chemistry 
classes  that  use  and  need  to  dispose  of 
some  low-level  radioactive  isotapes 
could  be  threatened. 

The  reason  is  a  new  law  meant  to 
force  states  and  regions  to  set  up  their 
own  radioactive  waste  dumping 
grounds,  and  to  stop  shipping  all  their 
wastes  to  Nevada,  Washington  and 
South  Carolina,  which  host  the  nation’s 
only  large  nuke  waste  dumps. 

But  if  the  states  and  Congress  don’t 
start  moving  more  quickly  toward 
creating  new  dump  sites,  colleges 
conducting  nuclear  research  will  have 
no  place  to  dispose  of  radioactive  waste. 

“UNIVERSITIES  DON’T  have  large 
areas  to  store  waste  like  nuclear  power 
plants  do,”  explains  Sue  Gagner, 
spokeswoman  for  the  Nuclear  Regulato¬ 
ry  Commission.  “They  want  to  get 
rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.” 


But  no  one  has  actually  established 
new  dump  sites  for  the  schools. 

State  legislators  have  yet  to  find  new 
radioactive  waste  sites  for  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Arizona  and  West  Virginia, 
despite  intense  lobbying  from  educators 
there. 

“There’s  no  place  where  people  won’t 
be  upset  by  (having  a  dump  next  door). 
Radioactive  waste  is  a  most  unwelcome 
neighbor,”  Bockelman  understates. 

IN  TEXAS,  where  the  University  of 
Texas  system  produces  70  percent  of 
the  state’s  low-level  radioactive  waste, 
a  two-year  legislative  study  has  just 
narrowed  the  site  location  to  South 
Texas. 

Nat'-'r-wide,  nuclear  power  plants 
generate  about  60  percent  of  the  waste. 
College  and  government  labs  and 
industry  produce  the  rest  of  it,  Gagner 
says. 

If  the  three  current  dumps  in  Beatty, 
Nev.,  Richmond,  Wash.,  and  Barnwell, 
S.C.,  do  turn  away  waste  from  other 
states,  “states  without  compacts  or 
sites  of  their  own  will  have  no  place  to 
go  with  their  radioactive  waste,” 
Gagner  warns. 

“We’re  concerned  about  what  will 
happen  if  these  sites  are  closed  to  us,” 
Yale’s  Bockelman  says. 

“THE  FEDERAL  government  is 
trying  to  set  up  the  regional  pacts,  but 
the  politicians  worry  about  it,”  he 
notes.  “Radioactivity  is  a  frightening 
concept  to  people.” 

There’s  a  lot  with  which  to  scare 
people.  Yale  produces  500  30-gallon 
drums  of  liquid  radioactive  waste  and 
750  drums  of  dry  waste  per  year, 
Bockelman  says,  largely  through  the 
medical  school  and  the  biological 
science  department. 

“Disposal  lias  been  a  problem  since 
the  first  radioactive  experiments  began 
at  Yale  20  years  ago,”  he  adds. 

"It’s  big  business,”  declares  William 
Properzio,  the  University  of  Florida’s 


director  of  environmental  health  and 
science.  “Any  research  institute  has  to 
deal  with  this.  When  a  researcher 
designs  an  experiment,  the  cost  of 
disposal  has  to  be  written  into  the 
proposal.” 

WHILE  THE  NRC  regulates  most 
campus  nuclear  research,  it  leaves 
disposing  of  the  resultant  waste  —  and 
the  payment  for  it  —  up  to  the  schools, 
Gagner  explains. 

The  NRC  also  grants  licenses  to 
campuses,  adds  Donald  Turner,  West 
Virginia  University’s  radiation  health 
technician. 

“The  licenses  specify  disposition  of 
radioactive  waste,  and  we’re  sent  a  list 
of  companies  that  handle  the  waste,”  he 
says. 

Other  waste-handling  companies  can 
process  the  waste  for  transport,  Turner 
comments,  but,  for  the  time  being,  they 
can  bury  it  only  at  one  of  the  three 
existing  dumps. 

SOME  SCHOOLS  get  around  the 
current  regulations  by  storing  certain 
kinds  of  radioactive  waste  themselves. 

“With  a  half-life  of  65  days  or  less, 
we  decay  it  here,”  Turner  says.  “After 
we  wait  10  half-lives,  the  radiation  is 
one-one  thousandth  of  what  we  started 
with,  and  we  can  just  put  it  in  the  trash 
without  violating  EPA  standards.” 

Nevertheless,  it  still  costs  West 
Virginia  $20,000  to  transport  and 
dispose  of  the  68  55-gallon  barrels  of 
radioactive  waste  it  sends  to  the  South 
Carolina  dump,  Turner  notes. 

“In  recent  years,  cost  of  disposal  has 
Increased  by  a  factor  of  three,”  adds 
James  McLaughlin,  UCLA’s  radiation 
safety  officer.  “Cost  varies  depending 
on  the  burial  cost,  and  goes  up  because 
of  federal  regulations  on  burial  sites.” 

Federal  regulations  change  rapidly, 
he  continues,  “because  of  the  terrible 
misbehavior  of  the  industrial  sector. 
But  universities  generate  considerably 
less  waste  than  industry.” 


SUMMER  JOBS 


•  Busboys  •Chambermaids  •Service  Station 
Attendents  •Kitchen  Help  •Room  Clerks 
•Switch  Board  Operators  -  Etc.,  Etc. 

If  you  like  the  fun  and  excitement  of  working  the  summer  for  a  NATIONAL 
PARK-RESORT  HOTEL-GUEST  RANCH-SUMMER  CAMP-CRUISE  SHIP- 
ALASKA-ETC.,  ETC. ..we  have  researched  and  compiled  a  new  SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT  GUIDE  that  will  show  you  how  and  where  to  apply  for  a 
summer  job  of  your  choice! 

Compiled  in  our  GUIDE  is  a  list  of  NATIONAL  PARKS-RESORT  HOTELS- 
GUEST  RANCHES-SUMMER  CAMPS  THROUGHOUT  THE  U.S.-OPPOR- 
TUNITIES  ON  CRUISE  SHIPS-AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ALASKA. 

■■■■■■■■■ORDER  FORM,— —  —  mm- 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  GUIDE 
131  ELMA  DR.  DEPT.  G-248 
CENTRALIA,  WA.  98531 

To  order  our  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  GUIDE,  send  $8.00  cash,  check,  or 
money  order.  Our  GUI  DE  is  sent  to  you  with  a  90  day  money  back  guarantee. 
If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with  our  GUIDE,  simply  return  it  within 
90  days  and  your  full  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  IMMEDIATELY. 


NAME  (PlaaM  Print)  . 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 


Summer  Employment  Guide  1985 


Call  or  write  your  local  unit 
of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  for  a  free 
pamphlet  on  their  new 
cancer  checkup  gufdelines. 


| 

AMERICAN 
CANCER  SOCIETY 

THIS  SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


Courier  news  wire 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  -  The  famine 
in  Africa  has  inspired  an  unpre- 
cendented  number  of  students  to 
inquire  about  joining  the  Peace  Corps 
in  recent  weeks. 

More  than  12,000  prospective  recruits 
—  as  many  as  8,000  of  them  college 
students  —  have  called  the  agency 
since  Jan.  10th,  when  it  launched  an 
appeal  for  workers  with  agricultural- 
related  skills  to  help  combat  the  famine 
in  Africa. 

Nearly  a  month  after  the  recruitment 
drive  was  launched,  calls  are  still 
coming  in  at  three  times  the  normal 
rate. 

The  interest  has  been  so  strong  that 
the  agency  may  meet  its  recruitment 
goals  for  the  first  time  in  24  years, 
Peace  Corps  officials  say. 

“IT’S  INCREDIBLE  what  we’ve 
created,”  marvels  press  officer  Ron 
DeFore.  “We’re  breaking  all  records, 
both  for  quantity  and  quality.” 

DeFore  acknowledges  the  unprece¬ 
dented  response  is  almost  entirely 
attributable  to  widespread  publicity  in 
recent  months  of  the  extreme  famine 
conditions  across  much  of  Africa. 

“The  most  common  reaction  to  our 
pitch  used  to  be  ‘Gee,  I  didn’t  know  the 
Peace  Corps  was  still  around,’  ”  DeFore 
recalls. 

"Now,  it  seems  we’ve  reawakened  the 
American  population  as  a  whole  to  the 
fact  that  the  Corps  is  still  alive. 

“THIS  BYPRODUCT  in  public 
awareness  is'  going  to  benefit  us  for 
years  to  come.  It  may  start  a  whole  new 
trend.” 

DeFore  estimates  that  nearly  70 
percent  of  the  volunteers  for  the 
agriculture  assistance  programs  are 
college  seniors. 

Normally,  the  Corps  fills  only  about 
60  percent  of  the  vacancies  in  its 
agriculture  assistance  programs. 

This  year,  the  agency  is  trying  to  fill 
600  positions  for  the  spring  and 
summer  programs  in  that  division  in 
Africa. 

“It’s  most  likely  we’ll  fill  them  all,” 
DeFore  says. 

Moreover,  DeFore  says  the  agency 
may  even  be  able  to  send  more 
volunteers  to  its  programs  in  Central 
and  South  America,  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 


FORM 

D40EZ 


. . .  Simplest  form  yet!  If  you  file 
single,  claim  no  exemptions  for  age 
or  blindness,  claim  no  dependents, 
your  income  is  only  from  wages, 
salaries,  tips  and  interest  of 
$400  or  less,  and 
your  taxable 
income  is  less 
than  $50,000, 
you  may  be  able 
to  use  the  form 
1040EZ.  Check 
your  tax 
instructions 
for  details. 
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Hai  Kanatel 


By  LOIS  MICHEL 

A  man  lunges  at  another  man  with  a 
knife. 

The  assaulted  victim  grabs  the  arm 
clutching  the  knife,  rolls  on  his  back 
and  throws  the  attacker  over  his  head. 

Across  the  room,  another  aggressor, 
with  a  fistful  of  hair  in  each  hand, 
seizes  two  other  men  and  cracks  their 
heads  together. 

A  small  group  of  onlookers  gather 
outside  the  door  of  martial  arts  room 
118  at  CD. 

The  skirmish  is  part  of  a  Karate  II 
class  routine,  “much  like  a  pre-arranged 
fighting  sequence,”  according  to  Dan 
Jansa,  karate  instructor. 

The  advanced  martial  arts  students 
are  practicing  self-defense  against  knife 
attacks,  with  a  rubber  dagger  and 
the  heads  of  the  two  other  men 
carefully  did  not  bump  in  Three  Stooges 
fashion. 

KARATE  CONSISTS  of  pre-ar¬ 
ranged  sets  of  skills,  the  basic  routines 
containing  20  steps  or  so  of  blocks, 
kicks,  punches  and  stances  against 
imaginary  opponents,  the  instructor 
said. 

Beginners,  however,  first  master  self 
defense  skills,  which  is  why  many 
people  initially  enroll  in  the  class. 

Others  want  some  exercise  and  the 
art  looks  interesting,  said  Jansa,  who 
has  taught  karate  for  nine  years, 
including  four  at  the  college. 

The  benefits  of  the  popular  class 
which  is  overflowing  with  people 
waiting  to  get  in  each  quarter,  is 
“aerobic  conditioning,  flexibility,  condi¬ 
tioning  the  mind,  and  developing 
responses. 

It’s  hard  to  believe,  but  karate 
teaches  you  to  relax,”  Jansa  said. 
“That’s  probably  the  ultimate,  to  be 
able  to  forget  about  everything  else.” 

JANSA  BEGINS  his  classes  with 
light  stretching,  breathing  exercises, 
learning  how  to  fall  properly  and  some 
of  the  basic  skills  of  punching,  kicking 
and  elbow  strikes. 

Jansa  stands  in  front  of  the  class, 
whose  members  pause  in  rank  and  file. 
The  only  sound  is  his  voice  uttering 
guttural  commands,  while  the  students 
respond  in  unison  with  a  punch,  kick  or 
shout,  "Hai!” 

What  is  he  saying? 

He’s  naming  kicks  and  punches  in 
Korean  and  counting  out  the  routines. 
Class  members  respond  with  a  shout  on 
certain  punches  or  kicks  to  increase 
their  power  or  scare  their  opponent. 

ADVANCED  MARTIAL  arts  stu¬ 
dents  perform  the  entire  hour  from 
warm-ups  to  routines  of  blocking 
against  imaginary  attackers  and  kick¬ 
ing  practice  with  a  flexed  foot,  or 


“sparring,”  according  to  the  karate 
instructor. 

“They’re  going  the  whole  time.  You 
really  start  moving  when  you  get 
toward  the  middle  and  end  of  class 
where  it’s  non-stop  action,”  Jansa 
stated. 

Classes,  made  up  primarily  of  18  to 
40  or  50-year-old  men,  have  included 
more  women  in  the  last  year  or  so,  said 
Jansa.  A 

The  program  is  divided  into  Karate  I, 
II  and  III  skill  levels. 

Rank  is  indicated  by  the  color  of  the 
belt  worn  on  the  traditional  costume, 
called  in  Korean,  Do  Bok. 

“DIFFERENT  STYLES  of  karate 
have  different  levels,”  explained  Jansa. 

The  style  which  he  teaches  —  Tang 
Soo  Do  commences  with  the  white  belt 
and  instruction  in  self-defense,  basic 
punching  and  kicking  techniques. 

Karate  II,  comprised  of  yellow  belts 
and  above,  adds  more  punching  and 
advanced  kicking  skills  and  starts  into 
fighting  routines,  the  instructor  said. 

Green,  blue,  brown  and  black  belts 
make  up  Karate  III. 

Rank  tests  are  given  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter,  Jansa  said. 

The  students  decide  if  they’re  ready 
and  want  to  continue  on. 

People  who  stick  with  the  sport,  are 
coming  to  increase  both  self-defense 
skills  and  conditioning,  Jansa  said. 

Plus  a  lot  of  discipline  is  involved, 
mental  and  physical,  to  be  able  to  learn 
karate  properly. 

“The  really  sincere  students  are 
aiming  for  that,”  he  continued. 

After  the  black  belt  level,  “depending 
on  the  style,  you  can  go  up  to  10  belts," 
said  Jansa. 

He  has  his  second  degree  black  belt 
in  Tang  Soo  Do,  earned  his  first  black 
belt  seven  years  ago  in  Tae  Kwon  Do, 
another  style  of  karate,  and  has  another 
one  in  Judo. 

“ONCE  YOU  get  up  to  fifth  or  sixth 
degree,  that’s  where  you  stop,  tech¬ 
nique-wise,”  the  instructor  added. 

After  that,  it’s  the  contributions  to 
the  art  which  earn  advancement. 

Jansa  stated  that  it  takes  three  to 
four  years,  depending  on  who  one 
studies  under,  to  become  a  black  belt. 

The  colored-belt  ranking  began  in  the 
United  States. 

Jansa  explained  that  “originally  you 
were  a  white  belt  and,  as  the  years 
progressed,  the  belt  gradually  turned 
darker  through  usage  as  you  learned 
the  skills,  and,  looked  like  a  black  belt. 

As  the  belt  began  to  wear  out,  it 


would  begin  to  turn  white  again, 
because  the  inside  was  white;  that’s 
when  you  complete  the  circle.” 

Many  of  the  martial  arts  had 
beginnings  in  temples  in  India  and 
China. 

The  Hindus,  Shintus  and  Buddhists 
used  karate  as  a  form  of  self-defense 
and  to  condition  themselves  for  many 
hours  of  meditation. 

Carvings  have  been  discovered  on 
cave  walls  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  that 
illustrate  some  techniques  similar  to 


Tang  Soo  Do. 

This  leads  authorities  to  believe 
karate  is  around  2,000  years  old,  said 
Jansa. 

“KARATE  IS  a  general  term  for 
different  kinds  of  martial  arts  that 
involve  kicking,  punching,  and  striking 
things,”  the  black-belt  instructor 
explained. 

Other  martial  arts  offered  at  the 
college  include  judo  and  aikido,  both  of 
which  are  Japanese  in  origin  and 
involve  considerable  throwing,  but  in 
different  v/ays;  and  hapkido,  which  is 
Korean  and  is  a  combination  of  the 
other  three  arts. 

The  Tang  Soo  Do  style  of  karate 
includes  “a  little  bit  of  throwing  and 
also  joint-locking  in  self-defense  skills,” 
Jansa  said. 

Besides  the  basic  techniques  of  Tang 
Soo  Do,  students  learn  how  to  use 
various  weapons. 

Instruction  in  controlling  the  swing¬ 
ing  pattern  of  Nunchukus,  two  wooden 
sticks  connected  with  a  chain  or  String, 

is  begun  at  the  yellow-belt  level  as  is 
training  in  self-defense  with  the 


Kubuton,  a  silver,  metal  cylinder,  about 
six  inches  long,  used  in  striking 
knuckles,  pressure-points,  joint-locking 
and  in  “take  downs.” 

Brown  belts  practice  blocking  with 
the  bamboo  sword  and  self-defense 
against  attacks  with  knife  techniques. 

“MANY  WEAPONS  are  used  in 
tournaments,”  said  Jansa.  Competition 
also  includes  sparring  and  forms 
categories. 

Exhibitions,  often  held  at  colleges, 
are  big  in  California  and  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  are  growing,  the  karate 
instructor  said. 

The  American  Karate  Association 
sponsored  a  local  tournament  at  CD 
last  year. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Tae  Kwon  Do 
is  proposed  to  be  a  demonstration  sport 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  1988  Olympic 
Games  in  Korea,  Jansa  commented. 

Tang  Soo  Do  club  or,  in  literal 
English,  “the  way  to  smash  with  the 
foot  and  destroy  with  the  hand”  club, 
which  Jansa  directs,  is  open  to  any  CD 
student  with  prior  martial  arts 
experience,  to  practice  and  fine-tune 
techniques. 

The  group  meets  weekly  before  or 
after  karate  class. 

The  black  belt  instructor  says  that 
karate  is  “really  not  that  hazardous.” 

“That’s  one  of  the  hindrances  most 
people  put  on  the  class,  especially 
women,”  said  Jansa.  “They’ll  see  a 
class,  they're  interested,  but  they're 
afraid,"  he  pointed  out. 

Although  injuries  are  rare,  Jansa 
requires  the  $25  to  $40  Do  Bok,  for 
safety  reasons.  The  long,  loosely  fitted 
costume  allows  more  space  for  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  gives  a  student  a  better  hold  on 
his  opponent  for  throwing  and  take¬ 
down  techniques  than  a  tee-shirt  would, 
Jansa  said. 

JANSA  PERSONALLY  enjoys  the 
exercise  karate  gives  him  and  feels  the 
self-defense  end  of  the  sport  is  “very 
important,”  a  fact  he  tries  to 
communicate  to  his  classes. 

“You  can  learn  the  discipline,  the 
exercise,  the  advanced  techniques  and 
still  have  a  good  time,”  he  said. 

Concurrently,  Jansa  teaches  children 
as  young  as  six,  and  adults  at  the  Glen 
Ellyn  YMCA.  As  well  as  the  Villa  Park 
and  Oak  Brook  Terrace  Park  Districts. 

A  row  of  bare-footed  people  in  black 
and  white  Do  Boks  stand  tall  against 
the  back  wall  of  the  room.  Almost 
simultaneously,  Jansa  and  the  long  row 
bow  with  pressed  hands,  Oriental 
fashion.  The  row  pivots  to  the  right, 
becomes  a  line  and  bows  to  Jansa’s 
assistant.  Class  is  over. 


Tourney  time  for  lady  cagers 

Ignited  by  a  powerhouse  18-point,  22-rebound  performance  from  Anita  Terlecky, 
the  Chap  women’s  basketball  team  closed  out  its  regular  season  with  a  convincing 
68-35  trashing  of  Thornton  College  Feb.  23. 

The  lopsided  triumph  boosted  Coach  Cammy  Loudenbeck’s  squad  to  17-10  and 
clinched  a  third  place  tie  for  DuPage  in  the  North  Central  Community  College 
Conference  at  9-5.  The  Lady  Chaps,  four  games  behind  Moraine  Valley  (13-1),  will 
finish  deadlocked  in  league  play  with  the  loser  of  a  later  contest  between  Joliet  and 
Harper,  both  currently  9-4. 

TERLECKY  TALLIED  12  first  half  points  while  hauling  in  13  rebounds  in  the 
first  stanza  to  spark  the  Lady  Chaps  to  a  28-19  lead  at  intermission.  A  9-2  spurt  at 
the  onset  of  the  second  half  pushed  the  DuPagers  comfortably  ahead  37-21  with 
15:53  remaining. 

Terlecky  received  ample  scoring  support  from  sophomore  guard  Julie  Brown  who 
added  14  points,  and  from  soph  Karen  Andrew,  who  chipped  in  with  10  points. 

Just  4-20  last  year,  the  Lady  Chaps  hope  to  continue  their  impressive  turnabout 
under  second-year  coach  Loudenbeck  by  playing  in  the  March  8  to  10  Region  IV 
tournament  at  Triton  College. 

The  section  championship  match  is  scheduled  Saturday,  March  2,  at  5  p.m.,  also  • 
at  Waubonsee. 
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AN  ITA  TER  LECK  Y  (23),  who  put  in  1 8  points  in  Feb.  23’ s  68-35  victory  over 
Thornton,  surrounded  by  teammates  Julie  Brown  (13)  and  Michele  Schenk- 
er  (31). 


NJCAA  Wrestlings 
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Cagers  rack  up  wins 

By  DAVID  TULEY 

Depending  upon  the  outcome  of  Thursday  night's  game  between  the  Chaparrals 
and  Waubonsee,  the  Chaps  could  he  playing  for  the  sectional  championship 
Saturday  at  Waubonsee  at  7  p.m. 

Waubonsee  beat  Moraine  Valley  in  a  preliminary  game  Tuesday  night  63-54. 

Back  in  December,  DuPage  also  defeated  Waubonsee  69-58  in  their  only  meeting 
this  season. 

IF  CD  WON  Thursday  they  will  meet  either  Joliet  or  Triton  for  the  right  to 
advance  to  the  Region  IV  tournament  next  weekend. 

The  Chaps  (27-2)  have  won  all  previous  encounters  with  Joliet  and  Triton  this 
year.  But  both  teams  are  upset-minded. 

We  can  t  afford  a  letdown,”  said  Head  Coach  Don  Klaas.  "This  is  a  new 
season.  Everyone  is  0-0.” 

Many  of  Klaas'  charges  have  tournament  experience.  Will  Roundtree,  Jeff 
Carter,  Rob  Kroehnke,  and  Andrew  Sledd  contributed  last  year  when  the  Chaps 
won  their  sectional  and  took  third  place  in  Region  IV. 

The  Chaparrals  have  hit  on  52  percent  of  shots  from  the  floor  and  66  percent 
from  the  free  throw  line.  CD  has  outscored  their  opponents  on  the  average  of 
76.6-58.5  per  game. 

CD  was  led  in  scoring  this  season  by  Roundtree,  who  averaged  17.6  points  per 
game. 

He  also  topped  the  Chaps  with  220  rebounds. 

CARTER  WAS  SECOND  in  scoring  averaging  15.7  a  game. 

Carter  paced  DuPage  with  74  steals. 

Sledd  dished  out  116  assists  and  also  considerably  increased  his  point  total. 

Kroehnke,  team  captain,  played  his  role  and  took  12  charges. 

He  also  had  104  assists  from  his  forward  position. 

FRESHMAN  DAVID  MCGHEE  has  made  84  percent  of  his  free  throws  to  lead 
the  Chaps  in  that  category. 

He  converted  all  11  of  his  attempts  in  the  conference  season. 

Thomas  Melvin  and  Walter  Glass  also  played  admirably  in  their  first  season. 

Woodrow  Eiland  joined  the  team  after  playing  for  Moraine  Valley  last  year, 
where  he  was  a  3rd  team  all-N4C  player,  and  scored  10.2  points  a  game  and  helped 
on  the  boards. 

In  the  final  game  of  the  regular  season  DuPage  walked  all  over  Thornton  78-64. 

CARTER  SCORED  23  to  lead  the  victorious  Chaps. 

Carter’s  basket  with  four  minutes  left  in  the  first  half  gave  CD  the  lead  they 
took  into  the  locker  room,  36-33. 

Roundtree  added  18  points  to  the  cause  including  a  slam  dunk  on  a  fast  break 
that  quieted  the  Thornton  faithful. 

Woodrow  Eiland  scored  10  points,  but  made  the  coaches  heart  miss  a  beat  when 
he  tossed  a  behind-the-back  pass  to  teammate  Ed  Martin.  Martin,  though, 
collected  the  ball  and  layed  it  in  for  two  of  his  four  points. 


Skaters  prepare  for  nats 


a-' 
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WOODROW  EILAND  shows  opponents  how  to  stuff  a  ball  in  Chaps  78-64 
win  over  Thornton  Feb.  23. 


The  ancient  Romans  knew  how  to  draw  big  crowds  at  sporting  events. 

A  nobleman  merely  had  to  announce  he  was  sponsoring  a  chariot  race  and 
175,000  citizens  would  cram  into  Circus  Maximus  to  watch  the  charioteers  tear  one 
another  apart. 

Or,  if  the  emperor  was  feeling  generous  one  day,  he  would  open  up  the  Coliseum 
and  let  nearly  50,000  blood-thirsty  spectators  in  to  watch  gladiators  hack 
themselves  to  pieces. 

TODAY  AT  CD,  things  have  changed  a  little.  No  more  wild  animals,  no  more 
gladiator  competition,  no  more  thumbs  down  to  cancel  the  loser’s  life.  Things  are 
civilized  now.  In  fact,  things  are  so  civilized,  fans  don’t  even  have  to  leave  the 
house  to  watch  the  games. 

With  TV,  if  they  don’t  like  what  they  see,  they  can  turn  the  channel  off,  and  not 
worry  about  crowds,  traffic,  all  the  garlic-eating  peasants,  and  other  tribulations 
associated  with  road  travel  to  sports  events. 

However,  nothing  on  TV  can  really  match  going  to  a  sports  event,  especially 
when  the  teams  happen  to  be  from  CD. 

THE  WRESTLING  NATIONALS  being  hosted  by  CD  in  the  PE  center  are 
certainly  worth  checking  out. 

Representing  CD  at  the  meet  will  be  heavyweight  Andre  Gordon,  and  freshmen 
Bill  Gagne  at  126  pounds  and  Bill  Whipple  at  126  pounds. 

For  those  interested  in  non-televised  action  sports,  the  ticket  office  will  open  at 
11  a.m.  today  and  Saturday,  with  bouts  starting  at  noon. 

Evening  meets  for  both  events  will  begin  at  7,  with  the  finals  taking  place 
Saturday  night. 

WHILE  YOU  MAY  not  be  able  to  turn  the  channel  if  you  don’t  like  what  you 
see,  at  least  there  won’t  be  any  commercials. 

Another  big  event  this  weekend  is  the  track  nationals  in  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Team  Captain  Tony  Wilson,  Tom  Stitt,  Zon  Thompson,  Dan  Barbosa,  Walter 
Mims,  Bryant  Noel,  Mark  Willman,  Scott  Nelson,  Paul  Borden,  Ed  Harkins, 
Jacob  Hoesley,  Marlin  Banks,  Dave  Docherty,  James  Shavers  and  John  Gillett 
will  represent  the  men’s  track  team,  while  Lisa  Simmons  will  represent  the  women. 


By  CHRIS  AIELLO  and  JIM  FROHNAPPEL 

CD’s  skating  Chaps  (15-5)  lost  their  two-game  road  series  against  the  University 
of  Alabama,  Huntsville,  Feb.  22-23,  the  final  games  of  the  season  before  the  March 
9-10  National  Junior  College  Athletic  Associations  championship  playoffs. 

Though  UAH  featured  their  juniors  and  seniors  against  CD’s  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes,  Herb  Salberg,  CD’s  new  hockey  coach  and  also  athletic 
director,  was  delighted.  Salberg  returned  to  the  hockey  bench  Feb.  16,  after  Mike 
Broadrick  resigned  due  to  conflicting  interests. 

‘‘The  older  players  made  our  club  work  harder,”  Salberg  noted,  “We  had  to  rise 
to  the  occasion  as  we’ll  have  to  do  for  the  championships.” 

In  the  first  game,  CD  had  to  come  back  from  an  early  deficit,  as  UAH  went  out 
to  a  3-0  lead. 

Kris  Krtzajnek  responded  by  tallying  twice,  first  on  a  shorthanded  breakaway, 
then  off  a  pass  from  John  Niestrom  at  2:22  in  the  second  point.  Moments  later, 
Harry  Khol  completed  the  scoring  burst  by  stealing  a  UAH  clearing  pass  and 
dumping  the  puck  just  behind  UAH  goalie  Barry  Friedman. 

A  late-period  score  by  UAH  put  the  Chaps  down  4-3  at  the  end  of  the  second 
period,  but  Jeff  Schettek  tied  the  game  at  4-4  with  minutes  into  the  third  period. 

UAH  scored  again,  going  ahead  5-4,  but  the  skaters  believed  they  had  tied  the 
score  on  a  shot  that  made  the  net  off  Scott  Lepeske’s  stick,  unfortunately  the 
referee  ruled  that  Mike  Waldron  crossed  into  the  UAH  crease,  nullifying  the 
apparent  score. 

Waldron  and  his  teammates  demanded  UAH’s  Friedman  couldn’t  have 
stopped  the  shot  anyway,  but  to  no  avail.  Except  for  a  goal  by  Waldron  late  in  the 
third  period,  UAH  dominated  the  rest  of  the  game,  scoring  twice  for  the  7-5  final. 

Niestrom,  Khol,  Allen  and  Waldron  shared  scoring  honors  in  Saturday’s  game, 
but  the  team  appeared  tired  and  dismayed  from  the  Friday  loss. 

The  playoffs  are  hopeful  however,  despite  last  Saturday’s  attrocious  display. 

Salberg’s  previous  seasons  as  CD’s  hockey  coach  resulted  in  a  200-59-7  record, 
and  his  team  won  the  NJCAA  championship  in  1980. 

The  March  9  and  10  playoff’s  will  be  held  at  the  Franklin  Park  Ice  Arena. 


Ceme  wins  trustee  election 


By  STEVE  SAVAGLIO 

The  election  for  student  trustee  was  won  by  Wayne  Cerne  on  Wednesday,  March 
6.  Cerne  led  all  others  with  138  votes,  followed  by  R.  Kelley  Laughlin,  Jr.  with  115 
votes  and  Mark  Moore  with  71.  Twenty-five  invalid  votes  were  cast. 

As  trustee,  I  would  first  like  to  establish  good  relations  with  the  board  of 
directors,”  said  Cerne  after  the  election.  “I  would  also  like  to  see  something  done 
about  the  lighting  problem  in  the  IC  Building,  and  try  to  get  the  cafteria  to  serve 
our  night  students.” 

CERNE’S  QUALIFICATIONS  include  working  first  hand  with  student 
government  and  other  trustees. 

I  see  the  trustee  job  as  an  immense  learning  experience  for  the  future,”  said 
Ceme.  “I  will  experience  the  value  of  quick  decision  making  and  group  decisions.” 

Ludle  Friedli,  director  of  student  activities,  was  pleased  with  the  election. 

“There  was  significantly  good  participation,”  said  Friedli,  “A  total  of  352  votes 
were  cast  and  only  three  were  write-ins.  This  indicates  that  those  who  voted  knew 
the  candidates.” 

SEVERAL  ALLEGED  discrepancies  during  the  election  process  were  recorded, 
stated  student  government  officials. 

Under  investigation  is  the  allegation  by  an  official  that  another  polling  judge 
swayed  voters  into  voting  for  Ceme.  Lesser  charges  were  filed  against  both  Ceme 
and  Moore  for  campaigning  and  allowing  election  paraphernalia  in  the  election 
area,  in  violation  of  the  election  rules,  according  to  sources. 

Charges  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Friedli,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
election,  but  she  denied  comment,  citing  the  need  for  “charges  to  be  in  writing.” 


WAYNE  CERNE,  STUDENT  trustee-elect,  says  he  would  first  like  to 
establish  good  relations  with  board  members,  then  look  into  lighting 
problems  in  IC  building. 


CD  recognized  among  nation's  best 


By  APRIL  GRONOWSKI 

CD  has  earned  recognition  as  an  outstanding 
institition  of  higher  learning  and  will  be  profiled  in  a 
book  titled  “In  Search  of  Excellence  —  Leadership  in 
Higher  Education.” 

Twenty  schools  were  chosen  from  over  110  in  the 
nation  nominated  by  a  committee  of  authorities  in 
education,  and  CD  was  among  five  community 
colleges  selected  for  distinction. 

The  study’s  chief  investigator,  J.  Wade  Gilley, 
senior  vice-president  and  professor  of  higher  education 
at  George  Mason  University,  will  publish  his  findings 
and  profiles  of  each  institution  in  mid- 1985. 

SPONSORS  OF  THE  search  included  the  Institute 
for  Science  and  Technology,  TRW,  BDM  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.,  AT&T  Communications  and  George  Mason 
University. 

“The  businesses  undertook  the  project  because 
there  was  so  much  gloom  and  doom  being  written 
about  the  quality  of  education  in  colleges  today,”  said 


Marlene  Stubler,  CD’s  director  of  public  information. 

“The  purpose  of  the  study,”  Stubler  continued, 
was  to  find  institutions  which  were  innovative 
and  reached  out  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  students.” 

NOMINEES  INCLUDED  community,  four-year, 
public  and  private  colleges,  and  investigators 
narrowed  the  field  of  schools  to  32  after  examining 
written  reports  submitted  by  each  school,  Stubler 
reported. 

CD’s  report  included  goal-setting  and  planning  as 
the  foundation  of  its  development,  according  to 
Stubler.  Many  advances  resulted  from  the  freedom  of 
faculty  and  administration  to  develop  new  ideas.  CD 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  reaching  out  to  serve  the 
diverse  educational,  vocational  and  technological 
needs  of  the  district,  she  said. 

THESE  QUALIFICATIONS  resulted  in  CD  being 
invited  to  participate  in  an  on-campus  investigation 
that  formed  the  basis  of  the  study’s  search  for 
excellence.  The  research  team  made  their  field  study 


here  in  October  which  included  a  tour  of  facilities  and 
interviews  with  faculty  and  administrators  Ted  Tilton 
and  Richard  Wood. 

The  four  other  community  colleges  chosen  were 
Clayton  Junior  College  of  Georgie,  Maricopa 
Community  College  of  Arizona,  Lane  Community 
College  of  Oregon  and  North  Virginia  Community 
College. 

“I  think  it  is  quite  an  honor  for  us  because  CD  was 
the  only  college  selected  from  Illinois,”  Stubler  stated. 

Last  year,  CD  was  also  given  10  years' 
accreditation  through  evaluation  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  which  is  the 
best  rating  the  association  can  give,  Stubler  said. 

The  association’s  report  stated,  “As  long  as  the 
College  of  DuPage  continues  to  view  its  human 
resources  as  its  highest  priority  and  values  their 
contributions  to  the  institution,  this  college  will 
maintain  its  deserved  reputation  for  excellence  among 
community  colleges.” 


Enrollment  increases 
during  winter  quarter 


By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

A  2.1  percent  winter  enrollment 
increase  has  bucked  statewide  norms 
and  potentially  adds  money  to  CD 
coffers,  according  to  Gary  Rice,  director 
of  research  and  planning. 

The  10-day  benchmark  report,  an 
enrollment  study  required  for  state 
records,  revealed  an  unexpected  in¬ 
crease  of  446  students  taking  credit 
classes  over  last  winter’s  figures.  After 
a  7.2  percent  decline  from  1983  to  1984, 
total  enrollment  rose  to  22,231. 

“I  WAS  REALLY  struck  by  some  of 
the  percentage  changes,”  President 
Harold  McAninch  told  a  February 
board  of  trustees  session. 

The  increase  may  have  been  caused 
partly  by  the  improving  economy  and  a 
publicity  campaign  aimed  at  encourag¬ 
ing  former  students  to  sign  up  for 
classes,  Rice  said.  He  cautioned  that 
these  reasons  me  conjecture. 

More  important  than  the  increased 
enrollment  is  the  1.3  percent  rise  in 


full-time  equivalents,  which  is  tied  to 
state  subsidies,  Rice  said. 

THE  FTE  FIGURE  shows  what 
enrollment  would  be  if  every  student 
took  15  credit  hours.  One  FTE  is 
equal  to  three  people  taking  five  hours 
each  or  to  one  person  taking  15  hours. 

About  10,000  FTEs  are  being  taken 
at  CD  this  quarter.  Springfield  will  look 
at  this  number  when  determining  state 
aid. 

Students  took  an  average  7.6  credit 
hours  this  winter.  Full-time  students 
make  up  26  percent  of  enrollment  and 
average  14.9  credit  hours;  the  part-time 
average  is  5.1. 

Oddly,  evening  enrollment  increased 
10.6  percent  yet  the  FTEs  dropped  27.2 
percent.  Head  count  for  day  classes 
increased  slightly  while  FTEs  jumped 
25.1  percent. 

FEMALE  STUDENTS  STILL  out 
number  males,  54  to  46  percent. 

On-campus  students  make  up  three 

Please  turn  to  Page  4 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  Jim  Kruse  and  Theresa  Richier 
serve  as  election  officials  during  lunchtime  voting  March  6. 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


Combined  concert 

The  music  of  Mendelssohn,  Houston 
Bright,  Bartok  and  three  choruses  from 
Handel’s  “Messiah”  will  be  performed 
by  the  concert  choir  and  the  chamber 
orchestra  Sunday,  March  10,  at  8  p.m. 
in  the  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building 
M. 

The  30-voice  ensemble  is  comprised 
of  students  from  12  west  suburban 
communities. 

Gail  Rohmann,  soprano,  will  be  the 
featured  guest  soloist  in  the  Mendels¬ 
sohn  motet  “Hear  My  Prayer.” 
Rohmann,  a  graduate  of  College  of 
DuPage  and  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  a  professional  artist  singing  in 
the  Chicago  area. 

Cheryl  Smith,  violinist  and  a  member 
of  the  applied  music  staff,  will  play  the 
first  movement  of  the  E  Major  Violin 
Concerto  with  the  chamber  orchestra, 
which  will  perform  the  Carl  Philipp 
Bach  “Sinfonia  in  C.” 

Foster  children  care 

“Report  Card  on  Permanency  Plan¬ 
ning  II,”  a  discussion  of  current  issues 
and  trends  in  planning  for  foster 
children  in  Illinois,  will  be  held  Friday, 
March  29  from  8:30  to  4  p.m.  at  the 


Harris  Bank,  111  W.  Monroe,  Chicago. 
More  data  is  available  at  579-0179. 

Sign  language  classes 

An  eight-week  sign  language  course 
offered  by  the  Chicago  Hearing  Society 
will  begin  April  8  at  the  society’s 
headquarters,  10  W.  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard.  Morning,  late  afternoon,  early 
evening  and  Saturday  classes  are 
scheduled. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  at 
939-6888. 

Art — what,  why 

“Art,  What  Is  It?  Why  Is  It?”  will 
be  discussed  by  Ernest  LeDuc, 
humanities  instructor,  Thursday, 
March  14  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Lisle 
Library,  777  Front  St. 

The  free  lecture  is  sponsored  by  the 
Friends  of  the  Lisle  Library  as  part  of 
its  cultural  series,  “Creativity  In 
America.” 

Awards  deadline 

April  15  is  the  deadline  for  the 
Illinois  Arts  Council’s  1985  Literary 
Awards  program  which  grants  compan¬ 
ion  awards  of  $500  to  17  Illinois  writers 
and  to  the  non-profit  Illinois  magazines 


which  publish  their  work. 

Works  of  fiction,  poetry  and  essay 
published  between  January  1,  1984,  and 
April  15,  1985,  are  eligible. 

Additional  information  is  available 
from  Sonja  Rae  at  793-6750. 

Skydiving  course 

The  first  half  of  the  skydiving  course 
taught  at  Skydive  Sandwich  Parachute 
Center  in  Sandwich  will  be  offered  here 
by  a  certified  instructor  from  the  U.S. 
Parachute  Association  April  9  and  16  in 
Kllla.  The  jump  itself  is  not  included 
but  may  be  arranged  for  through  the 
instructor  for  an  additional  fee. 

The  cost  is  $10.  Further  information 
is  obtainable  from  the  Open  College 
office,  858-2800,  ext.  2193. 

Amish  culture  exhibit 

Chicago  artist  Cameron  Zebrun, 
whose  inspiration  is  in  the  tradition  of 
American’s  folk  crafts,  particularly  the 
Amish  cultural  contribution,  .is  exhibit¬ 
ing  his  work'  in  the  gallery,  M137, 
through  March  15. 

Zebrun’s  paintings  are  made  of 
painted  wood  slats  and  often  include 
bits  of  fabric.  Their  simplicity  and 


geometric  patterning  relate  to  forms  of 
or  on  the  land. 

Using  self-hypnosis 

A  seminar  titled  “Relax  Your  Way 
Through  Final  Exams"  will  be  offered 
Saturday,  March  9,  from  9  to  11  a.m.  in 
K127. 

The  cost  is  $7.50. 

Carol  Sommer  will  be  the  instructor. 

Degree  in  business 

Students  can  benefit  simultaneously 
from  the  worlds  of  education  and 
employment  as  the  result  of  a  new 
program  that  will  begin  this  fall  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

Most  classes  meet  one  evening  a 
week,  allowing  students  to  seek  or 
retain  full-time  employment  during  the 
day.  The  product  of  their  efforts  will  be 
a  bachelor  of  science  in  business 
administration  degree  awarded  by  the 
university’s  college  of  business  admin¬ 
istration. 

The  program  is  open  to  both 
freshmen  and  transfer  students.  Trans¬ 
fer  credit  will  be  applied  to  the  program 
as  applicable. 

Classes  in  accounting,  economics, 
finance,  management,  marketing,  and 
quantitative  methods  are  included. 
Students  will  also  develop  their 
communication  skills  and  take  liberal 
arts  courses. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  at 
996-2700. 


Job-hunting  sessions 

The  following  job  hunting  sessions 
have  been  scheduled  by  the  career 
planning  and  placement  center,  SRC 
2044: 

Tuesdays  at  noon  —  March  12, 
“Effective  Interviewing”;  March  19, 
‘Job  Search  Techniques”;  April  2,  “The 
Modern  Resume”;  April  9,  “Effective 
Interviewing”;  April  16,  “Job  Search 
Techniques”;  April  23,  “The  Modern 
Resume”;  April  30,  “Effective  Inter¬ 
viewing”;  May  7,  “Job  Search 
Techniques”;  May  14,  “The  Modern 
Resume”;  May  21,  “Effective  Inter¬ 
viewing”;  May  28,  “Job  Search 
Techniques”;  Jun  4,  “The  Modern 
Resume”;  and  June  11,  “Effective 
Interviewing.” 

Tuesdays  at  6  p.m.  —  April  23,  “The 
Modem  Resume”;  April  30,  “Effective 
Interviewing”;  and  May  7,  “Job  Search 
Techniques.” 


It  doesn't  take  a 
genius  to  know 
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;urfew  girls 

The  North  Dakota  State  Board  of 
ligher  Education  has  a  pressing  new 
asue  to  study:  What  is  the  latest 
our  a  college  women,  living  in  a  dorm, 
hould  have  a  gentleman  caller  in  her 
Dom? 

George  Moore,  managing  editor  of 
lie  Bismarck  Tribune,  asked  that 
luestion  and  has  urged  the  board  to 
^consider  the  24-hour  visitation  poli¬ 
ces  between  members  of  the  opposite 
Sex.  Since  December,  after  discovering 
his  daughter’s  University  of  North 
Dakota  dorm  practiced  such  a  policy, 
Ml oo re  has  written  four  editorials  and 
articles  criticizing  the  visitation  poli¬ 
cies.  He  finds  them  "scandalous  .  .  . 
and  interfering  with  the  university’s 
pr  o  nary  function  of  providing  a  formal 
education.” 

I  The  Board  will  conduct  a  survey  of 
dorm  policies  at  the  state’s  colleges  and 
universities  before  making  any  resolu- 

lons. 

It's  only  money 

In  deciding  which  jobs  to  take,  81 
ircent  of  college  graduates  look  first 
a  company’s  reputation,  says  the 


American  Management  Association. 
Students  ranked  salary  last,  behind 
advancement  opportunities,  company 
growth  potential,  fringe  benefits  and 
job  security. 

Conservatives  sue 

The  California  Review,  a  conservative 
newspaper  published  by  University  of 
California,  San  Diego  students,  re¬ 
cently  filed  suit  in  federal  court  for 
$10,000  in  damages  for  alleged 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
university  because  UCSD  denied  the 
newspaper’s  office  space  request  and 
gave  a  fraction  of  annual  funding  com¬ 
pared  to  other  liberal  and  left-wing 
publications  on  campus. 

Charged  in  the  suit  are  the  regents  of 
the  college,  the  chancellor  and  vice 
chancellor  and  various  members  of 
student  government. 

The  contention  of  unequal  treatment 
appears  well  founded  as  the  Review 
received  only  $864  this  year,  while  three 
other  periodicals  were  granted  a  total  of 
$20,685.  Also,  the  Review  has  been 
applying  unsuccessfully  for  office  space 
since  1982,  yet  two  other  papers  that 
applied  after  the  Review  have  been 


assigned  space. 

Attorney  Charles  P.  Purdy  IV,  who 
represents  the  paper,  stated  that  "The 
University  does  not  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  finances  or  facilities  to 
anyone,  but  if  they  do  it  for  some,  they 
should  do  it  for  others.  What  we  want 
is  equal  treatment.” 

Musical  chairs 

Overcrowded  classrooms  plague  Oak- 
ton  Community  College  so  much 
that  students  sometimes  must  bring 
their  own  chairs  or  sit  on  the  floor. 

Joan  O’Connell,  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  for  curriculum  and  instruction, 
indicated  that  classes  are  assigned 
based  on  how  many  chairs  a  particular 
room  will  hold.  It  is  also  the  policy  of 
the  school  to  allow  teachers  to  admit 
extra  students  after  receiving  permis¬ 
sion  from  their  cluster  dean.  The  dean 
relies  on  the  instructor’s  discretion  to 
limit  his  class  size. 

Options  being  discussed  are  the 
enforcement  of  classroom  limits  and 
opening  additional  sections  for  the  more 
popular  courses. 

Rapist  or  racist? 

Sheldon  Nelson,  a  former  student  and 
co-captain  of  the  football  team  at 
Towson  State  University,  has  filed  suit 
charging  that  the  college  suspended 
him  because  he  was  black  and  not  for 
allegedly  molesting  a  female  student  in 
her  dorm  room.  The  charges  stemmed 
from  a  similar  incident  last  spring 
where  a  white  male  admitted  to  raping 
a  woman  and  was  not  disciplined. 

Nelson  has  submitted  the  17  page,  $4 
million  suit  charging,  in  addition  to 
discrimination,  invasion  of  privacy  and 
libel,  as  the  university  released 
information  to  both  local  and  national 
press.  He  is  also  accusing  the  women 
who  filed  the  complaint  of  malicious 
prosecution. 


Blizzard  hits  campus 

A  recent  University  of  Michigan 

study  reveals  that  downers  are  out  and 
the  use  of  LSD,  PCP,  cigarettes,  booze, 
sedatives  and  tranquilizers  is  down,  but 
the  use  of  cocaine  is  up,  even  among 
conservative  students. 

Diver  resurfaces 

Two  years  ago,  Ava  Synder  of 
Bakersfield  College  began  her  first  dive 
for  the  Florida  National  Prequalifiers, 
now  the  U.S.  Diving  Association,  when 
she  hit  her  head  on  the  three-meter 
board.  She  suffered  a  concussion  and  a 
dramatic  drain  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
from  her  brain.  After  her  recovery,  she 
quit  diving. 

Last  fall,  Synder  started  diving 
again.  Shedding  35  pounds  in  preseason 
workouts,  she  feels  stronger  and  more 
toned  down  and  is  shooting  for  state 
and  national  championships. 

Program  threatened 

Ohio  State's  Black  Studies  Program, 
the  largest  in  the  nation,  is  “under 
seige.”  According  to  Mary  Rhodes, 
head  of  Cal  State,  Long  Beach’s 
Black  Studies,  other  departments  face 
extinction  or  mergers  with  other 
programs. 

Student  drop-out  rates  and  biased 
admission  testing  practices  are  blamed 
for  enrollment  declines  in  many 
programs. 

Never  say  you're  sari 

A  New  Delhi  college  has  police  and 
paramilitary  troops  on  stand-by  be¬ 
cause  of  a  panty  raid  staged  by  the 
male  students.  College  officials  fear 
retaliation  by  angry  female  students. 

No  one  faces  cancer  alone. 
Call  us. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents. . . 


Tune  into  the. . . 

Free  Educational  Program  on: 
Newswomen  in  the  media 
featuring 

Rosemarie  Gulley  (WLS/TV) 

ind  other  Chicago 

nedia  women. 

10  a.m.,  SRC  multi-purpose 

" oom  1024  A 

^ M  r1 _ 

|  FREE  MOVIE 

Video  showings  of 

|  Stir  Crazy  and 

Rockwor 

music  videos 

March  11, 13, 15 
10  a.m.  &  12  p.m. 

SRC  Student  Lounge 
Popcorn  available  on  Wednesdays ! 


Attend,  o 

Thursdays  Alive 


See 


The  Graf  Brothers 

A  vocal  and  guitar  duo 
March  Ik 

SRC  Student  Lounge 
room  102+ 11:30—1  p.m. 
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Complaints  prompt  CD  air  investigation 


Students,  faculty  and  staff  gripe  about  fumes  in  1C 


By  SHERI  FREY 

A  $7,230  air  quality  study  will  be 
conducted  in  the  Instructional  Center 
beginning  the  week  of  March  4. 

Air  samples  will  be  collected  from 
various  areas  of  the  school  by  Carnow, 
Conibear  and  Associates,  Ltd.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ken  Kolbet,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  administrative  affairs. 

The  air  samples  will  be  analyzed  for 
the  content  of  organic  compounds, 
carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
nitrogen  oxides  and  formaldehyde. 

COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  ODORS  in 
the  air  prompted  a  visit  from  the 
DuPage  CdUnty  Health  Department  in 
1984  and  the  recommendation  of  the 


study  at  CD. 

Students,  faculty  and  staff  com¬ 
plained  that  odors  such  as  cut  grass 
and  formaldehyde  leaked  in  the 
classroom  and  expressed  concern  about 
illness  from  the  odors. 

“Patients  complained  of  strange 
tastes  and  smells  and  of  burning  eyes,” 
said  Val  Burke,  coordinator  of  health 
and  special  services.  “Some  had 
headaches,  lightheadedness  or  dizzi¬ 
ness,  while  others  suffered  from  nausea 
or  breathing  difficulties.  Students 
weren’t  affected  as  often  as  the  faculty 
and  staff  who  were  in  the  building 
longer." 

DEVELOPMENTAL  LEARNING 


lab  staff  members  and  students 
complained  about  poor  air  flow  in  the 
room,  a  metallic  taste,  cigarette  smoke 
from  the  hallways  and  exhaust  fumes 
from  the  auto  lab. 

Air  pressure  in  the  auto  lab  built  up 
and  escaped,  carrying  the  fumes  into 
stairways  and  the  DLL,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  county  health  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  exhaust  fumes  were  eliminated 
when  a  larger  ventilation  system  was 
installed  and  air  volumes  were  changed 
in  the  lab. 

The  air  quality  study  originally 
included  three  phases:  a  professional 
team  to  perform  site-surveys  and 


environmental  sampling;  sample  analy. 
ses;  and  a  tracer-gas  survey  in  which 
gas  is  released  into  the  building  and 
then  traced.  CD  adopted  phases  one 
and  two  and  will  consider  phase  three 
as  a  future  option. 

Phase  one  costs  about  $3,870;  phase 
two  about  $3,360. 

“Indoor  air  quality  is  not  an  isolated 
problem,”  said  Kolbet.  “With  the 
current  emphasis  on  energy  conserva¬ 
tion,  more  buildings  are  constructed 
without  windows  that  open.  Schools 
and  businesses  have  to  use  electricity 
for  fans.  To  conserve  energy,  they  cut 
back  on  the  air  flow,  resulting  in  air 
quality  problems.  We  must  maintain  a 
balance  between  the  two  extremes.  Air 
quality  control  is  a  national  concern.’’ 


SUMMER  JOBS 


•  Busboys  •Chambermaids  •Service  Station 
Attendants  •  Kitchen  Help  •Room  Clerks 
•Switch  Board  Operators  -  Etc.,  Etc. 

If  you  like  the  fun  and  excitement  of  working  the  summer  for  a  NATIONAL 
PARK-RESORT  HOTEL-GUEST  RANCH-SUMMER  CAMP-CRUISE  SHIP- 
ALASKA-ETC.,  ETC...we  have  researched  and  compiled  a  new  SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT  GUIOE  that  will  show  you  how  and  where  to  apply  for  a 
summer  job  of  your  choice! 

Compiled  in  our  GUIDE  is  a  list  of  NATIONAL  PARKS-RESORT  HOTELS- 
GUEST  RANCHES-SUMMER  CAMPS  THROUGHOUT  THE  U.S.-OPPOR- 
TUNITIES  ON  CRUISE  SHIPS-AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ALASKA. 

BMBBHMMBBaeORDER  FORM«BBBBBBa 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  GUIDE 
131  ELMA  DR.  DEPT.  G-248 
CENTRALIA,  WA.  98531 

To  order  our  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  GUIDE,  send  $8.00  cash,  check,  or 
money  order.  Our  GUIDE  is  sent  to  you  with  a  90  day  money  back  guarantee. 
If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with  ourGUIDE,  simply  return  it  within 
90  days  and  your  full  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  IMMEDIATELY. 


NAME  (Ptaasa  Print)  . 
ADDRESS _ 


CITY_ 


Summer  Employment  Guide  1 985 


Governors  State  University 


STEPS 
TO  A 

BACHELOR’S 

DEGREE 

STEP  1 

Begin  at  your  local  community  college 
by  obtaining  an  associate's  degree - 

STEP  2 

Come  to  Governors  State  University 
to  complete  your  bachelor's  degree. 


Governors  State  is  the  only  upper  division  (Junior,  senior  and 
master  levels)  university  in  northern  Illinois, founded  to  serve 
persons  with  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  years  of  college 
credit. 

Degree  programs  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Business  and  Public  Administration,  the  Health  Sciences 
and  Professions,  Education  and  Psychology. 

Easily  accessible  from  the  Loop  or  Kankakee  . .  .from  the  In¬ 
diana  border  or  Joliet  and  western  suburbs  . . .  and  beyond. 

James  Sokolinski,  GSU  Admissions  Counselor,  will  be  on  campus  Thursday, 

March  14,  1985  from  11  AM  -  1  PM  to  talk  with  students  about  transfer  and 
admission  to  GSU.  Please  contact  Counseling  Office  for  location. 

An  Affirms  five  Action  University 

OFFICE  OF  ADMISSIONS  DEPT.  2S 

Governors  State  University  University  Park  IL  60466-3190,  Telephone  (312)  534-5000,  Ext.  2518 
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Alumni  board  names 
affairs  coordinator 

By  GAYLE  EKSTROM 

Linda  Rebottini  recently  was  appointed  coordinator  of  alumni  affairs. 

Rebottini  became  interested  in  the  position  while  working  as  volunteer 
chairman  of  a  dinner/dance  sponsored  by  the  Glen  Ellyn  Junior  Woman’s  Club 
to  provide  scholarships  for  students  in  the  music  department  here.  She  comes  to 
the  college  from  a  position  in  a  non-profit  organization,  and  has  a  public 
relations  background  and  extensive  fundraising  experience  with  volunteer 
groups. 

“I  like  the  concept  of  a  community  college  providing  something  for 
everyone,”  Rebottini  said.  “My  philosophy  coming  into  this  will  be  to  make  the 
community  and  our  alumni  see  the  college  as  a  continuing  resource  throughout 
their  lives,  whether  it  be  through  activities,  seminars,  or  special  services  or  just 
informing  them  of  what’s  happening  here  at  the  college.” 

IN  HER  NEW  post,  Rebottini  functions  as  the  liaison  between  CD  and  the 
alumni  board,  which  consists  of  current  and  former  students,  some  of  whom  are 
CD  employees. 

One  of  Robottini’s  first  priorities  will  be  to  expand  the  ranks  of  the  alumni 
association  by  including  not  only  alumni,  but  parents  and  current  students  as 
well. 

To  broaden  the  association’s  identity,  the  alumni  board  is  currently  working 
on  developing  an  alumni  newsletter,  Rebottini  said. 

Rebottini  feels  “the  best  way  to  inform  people  is  by  involvement  with 
students.” 

THE  ALUMNI  AFFAIRS  office  makes  available  quarterly  the  Michael  Ries 
merit  scholarship,  a  cash  award  toward  tuition  for  one  quarter.  Applications  are 
available  in  the  financial  aid  office  and  in  the  office  of  alumni  affairs. 

An  annual  giving  fund  is  in  the  works.  All  college  departments  will  provide  a 
“wish  list”  stating  desired  items  not  expected  to  be  budgeted,  and  money  will 
be  raised  for  some  of  those  requests  through  a  direct  mailing  to  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  college.  The  project  is  targeted  for  spring. 

Rebottini  admits  that  “fund  raising  isn’t  easy,”  but  hopes  to  change  that 
here  by  seeking  community-wide  support  for  the  college.  The  alumni 
organization  raised  $6,000  last  year  toward  the  purchase  of  a  kiosk  in  the 
atrium  of  the  SRC. 

The  alumni  association,  through  its  alumni  affairs  office,  also  helps 
individuals  keep  in  contact  with  former  classmates. 

“WE  ALSO  HOPE  to  establish  a  program  that  will  permit  current  students 
to  talk  to  alumni  in  their  field  of  interest,”  said  Rebottini. 

The  association  recently  located  some  of  its  own  members  through  the 
publication  People  Finders,  which  provided  free  space  as  a  public  service. 

In  addition,  the  office  conducts  resume  workshops  and  organizes  such  social 
activities  as  the  upcoming  theater  party.  The  association  also  is  hoping  to 
sponsor  an  arts  festival  in  September. 

A  monthly  market  day  food  co-op  enables  students,  alumni  and  employees  of 
the  college  to  order  fresh  and  frozen  foods  at  a  savings.  Student  government 
shares  the  responsibility  and  the  profits  from  this  project. 

For  a  $5  annual  fee,  members  receive  discounts  at  the  PE  center  and  on 
rentals,  as  well  as  invitations  to  participate  in  various  buying  co-ops  which  offer 
everything  from  cars  to  furniture  to  jewelry. 

Information  about  the  alumni  association  or  its  activities  may  be  obtained 
from  Rebottini  in  SRC  2069. 


Enrollment.  .  . 


Continued  from  Page  1 

quarters  of  the  total. 

Naperville  leads  communities  in 
enrollment  with  1,894  students,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Wheaton,  Downers  Grove, 
Glen  Ellyn,  and  Lombard,  respectively. 
The  five  towns  have  topped  the  list 
since  1982. 

OUT-OF-DISTRICT  communities  ac¬ 
counted  for  1,729  students,  including  six 
from  Chicago,  eight  from  Batavia  and 
one  from  Joliet.  Off-campus  locations 
are  based  largely  upon  enrollment  by 
town  figures.- - - *  -  ‘  k  *  *”■  ‘  “  *  ‘ 


The  benchmark  report  helps  the 
college  project  seating  and  course 
planning,  Rice  said. 

“It’s  like  the  milemarker  on  s 
highway,”  he  said.  “It  tells  us  where 
we’ve  gone  and  what  to  anticipate.” 

Historically,  enrollment  has  increased 
steadily  for  about  five  years  and  then 
stabilizied,  Rice  stated.  The  college 
expected  this  year’s  figures  to  be 
unchanged  or  slightly  lower.  Most 
community  colleges  statewide  expen 
enced-a  drop 
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March  8, 1985 — 5 


THE  COST  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 
KEEPS  ESCALATING 
EVERY  YEAR... 

WILL  YOU  BE  ABLE  TO 
AFFORD  THESE  COSTS 
THIS  YEAR  OR  NEXT  OR 
TEN  YEARS  FROM  NOW? 

DuPAGE  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY  has  answers  and 
solutions  for  you.  We  will  present  a  special  program  for 
students  and  parents.  Some  of  the  topics  that  we  will 
cover  are: 

•  The  Illinois  State  Student 
Loan  Program 

•  (PLUS)  Parent  Loans  for 
Undergraduate  Students 

•  How  To  Apply  for  Financial 
Aid  Programs 

•  Other  Ways  to  Save  and  Fund 
for  Higher  Education 

GUEST  SPEAKERS: 

Joanne  Neumann,  Assistant  Vice  President,  DuPage  Bank  &  Trust  Co 
Donna  Peltz,  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Wheaton  College 
Geri  Lauria,  Attorney,  Peregrine,  Stime,  Newman  &  Ritzman,  Ltd. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  of 
DuPage  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
cordially  invite  you  to  join  us 
Tuesday,  April  2, 1985 
7:30  P.M.  at  the 
Glen  Ellyn  Holiday  Inn 
(Finley  &  Roosevelt  Roads) 

Make  Your  Reservations  Today! 

Call  Debbie  Ostarello  at  469-6000, 
ext.  201,  by  March  29 
or  mail  in  coupon. 


COUPON 


Yes,  I  will  be  attending  the  special  seminar  for 
students  and  parents. 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS. 
ZIP _ 


_PHONE . 


NAMES  OF  THOSE  ATTENDING: 


Mail  to:  DuPage  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
466  Main  St.,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL  60137 
Attn. :  Debbie  Ostarello 


Member  of 
F.D.I.C. 


y 

DuPage  Bank  &  Trust  Co.^n 

LITL_j 

466  Main  Street  •  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois  601 37 

South  Annex  •  Duane  at  Forest  •  31 2/469-6000 

Dedicated  To  OUR  Community 

& 


EQUAL  HOUSING 
LENDER 
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Back  to  school  blues 
allayed  at  seminar 


By  LOUANNE  FRIES 

Connie  Kania,  35,  was  bored  and 
needed  a  change  in  her  lifestyle. 

“I  was  used  to  my  children,”  she 
explained,  “and  found  myself  thinking 
at  their  intellectual  level.  I  knew 
something  had  to  change.” 

In  1981,  Kania  was  introduced  to. 
CD's  Focus  on  Women  Program,  which, 
she  claimed,  has  turned  her  life  around. 

“I  began  taking  classes  and  found 
how  much  I  had  missed  over  the 
years,”  she  said.  “I  found  it  to  be  a 
mystical  and  very  rewarding  experi¬ 
ence.  Now,  I  feel  better  about  myself, 
and  have  learned  I  am  somebody  —  a 
possible  asset  to  our  society.” 

KANIA  SPOKE  AT  a  seminar  titled 
“Women  Back  to  School  —  What  Is  it 
Like?”  Feb.  26  at  the  Davea  Center, 
301  N.  Swift  Road,  Addison. 

The  two-hour  seminar,  sponsored  by 
the  FWP,  included  a  discussion  on 
services  and  courses  for  returning 
women  offered  at  CD,  ways  to  take  that 


“first  step,”  and  some  reasons  to 
return. 

“My  children  will  be  going  into  first 
grade  soon,”  participant  Cathy  Ware- 
houser  explained.  “I  suppose  I  need 
something  to  do,  but  I’m  scared  of  the 
whole  idea  of  school.  I  don’t  know  what 
to  expect,  and  wonder  if  I  can  even  pass 
a  class.” 

Many  women  have  a  similar  attitude 
about  returning  to  school,  according  to 
Claudia  Voisard,  coordinator  of  FWP. 

“A  lot  of  times,  people  are  afraid 
they  will  not  be  able  to  adjust  to 
studying  again,”  Voisard  noted.  “One 
would  be  surprised  at  how  well  they  do. 
Women  make  good  students  because 
they  are  surrounded  in  a  learning 


environment  when  raising  children.” 

EIGHT  COUNSELORS  ARE  on 
campus  to  guide  women  in  their 
“struggle”  to  get  back  into  school, 
noted  counselor  Cheri  Erdman. 

“Our  counseling  has  a  different 
meaning,”  she  said.  “We  try  to  explain 
to  women  what  will  happen  and  what  to 
expect.  We  hope  that  those  who  come 
to  see  us  will  trust  our  guidance, 
because  we  really  do  care.” 

Erdman  also  added  that  the  counse¬ 
lors,  although  not  operating  a  “long¬ 
term  therapy  center,”  are  willing  to 
discuss  personal  problems  and  fears 
that  may  hinder  the  beginning  of  one’s 
academic  career. 

“WE  ADVISE  PEOPLE  to  take 


•those  courses  that  interest  them  first, 
to  establish  a  good  experience  with 
school,”  Erdman  noted.  “The  next  step 
is  to  build  on  that  success  by  taking 
more  challenging  courses  down  the  line. 
This  is  a  wonderful  way  to  build 
confidence.” 

Highly  recommended  courses  for 
returning  women  include  New  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Women,  Psychology  of 
Women,  and  Career  Development,  said 
Erdman. 

John  Naisbitt,  author  of  “Mega 
trends,”  cites  several  trends  occurring 
in  the  world,  including  a  rise  in  income 
and  consumption  levels,  a  change  from 
institutional  to  self-help,  and  growth  in 
the  communications  field. 

“I  encourage  women  to  read 
‘Megatrends,’  ”  Voisard  said.  "The 
book  illustrates  the  changing  world, 
and  explains  that  some  women  have 
still  not  adjusted  to  the  changes,  but 
need  to.” 


Timely  Tips 


By  DEAN  KIRKENDALL 

When  was  the  last  time  you  gave  any 
thought  to  gasoline?  Are  you  aware  of 
what  gas  is?  You  will  be  after  you  read 
this  article. 

Gasoline  is  refined  from  crude  oil 
which  is  pumped  from  underground 
pools.  A  refinery  will  produce  many 
grades  of  gasoline,  depending  upon 
demand,  cost  and  final  destination.  The 
gas  you  buy  in  Arizona  is  chemically 
different  from  the  gas  in  Minnesota. 

Other  differences  are  the  additives 
put  in  at  the  refinery.  These  are 
oxidizers,  metal  deactivates,  anti-icers, 
detergents  and  believe  it  or  not,  dye. 

GAS  FOR  automobiles  is  dyed 
yellow  while  aviation  fuel  is  purple.  If 
you  think  lead  is  only  added  to  some 
fuel  you’re  mistaken.  Lead  is  in  all 
gasoline.  Even  unleaded  has  a  minute 
trace  of  lead.  However,  I  must  stress 
not  to  put  leaded  fuel  in  an  unleaded 


system.  You’ll  do  damage;  I  guarantee 
it. 

If  you’re  using  gasahol,  this  is  a 
mixture  of  gasoline  and  alcohol. 
Although  alcohol  burns  more  efficiently 
as  well  as  providing  good  power,  the 
demand  is  so  low  that  it’s  being  phased 
out< 

Diesel  is  also  being  phased  down  by 
the  major  automakers.  The  public 
didn’t  take  too  well  to  the  diesel  idea, 
and  since  demand  is  so  low,  diesel 
engines  will  be  limited  to  one  or  two 
models.  Diesel  fuel  will  be  around  for 
the  trucks  and  few  cars  that  need  it. 

Getting  back  to  gasoline,  the 
research  I  have  done  indicates  that 
Shell,  Amoco  and  Texaco  have  the 
highest  quality  gas,  locally.  On  the 
other  hand,  Arco  gasoline  contains 
methanol. 

Basically  the  choice  is  yours. 


If  your  car  runs  on,  try  a  higher 
octane  gas  or  a  different  brand.  Use 
only  the  type  of  gas  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer. 

When  gas  is  spilled  on  a  car’s  paint, 


wipe  it  off  immediately  if  possible. 

Lastly,  please  be  aware  of  the  danger 
of  leaving  your  vehicle  running  while 
you  pump  gas.  This  practice  is  against 
state  law  and  for  good  reasons. 


r.nllefrp  of  DnPnap  PHITPIlilR 


». 


Apply  at  the  Courier,  Room  SRC  1022 

. 

We  may  be  just  what  you’ve  been  looking  for! 
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Editorial  Board 


' .  Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief. 


R.  Kelh 


Uin,  managing  editor  0 Ms  Aiello,  contributing  editor 


Untapped  resources 


Ever  been  to  the  zoo?  If  you  have,  chances  are  you’ve  visited  Tropic 
World,  where  all  the  monkeys  live.  If  you  haven’t  been  there  and  really 
don’t  have  the  money  to  spend,  take  heart  —  an  affordable  substitute 
exists. 

The  CD  cafeteria. 

On  any  given  day,  one  can  always  count  on  finding  at  least  a  few 
primates  who  have  refused  to  accept  Darwin’s  theory  and,  subsequently, 
have  not  evolved  along  the  path  toward  human  behavior.  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  advertise  this  deficiency  by  banging  on  the  tables,  screaming, 
squealing,  screeching  and  leering. 

If  entertainment  is  your  goal,  the  cafeteria  is  certainly  the  place  to  be. 

Not  only  do  these  feeble-minded  individuals  bother  those  around  them, 
they  encourage  similar  behavior  on  the  part  of  others,  which  only  adds  to 
the  bedlam.  Of  course,  these  misfits  are  occasionally  called  away  from  the 
fun  by  high-priced  nannies  known  as  “instructors.”  These  professional 
babysitters  take  the  little  apes  by  the  hand,  lead  them  to  class  and  try  to 
impart  some  form  of  culture  —  not  to  mention  knowledge. 

The  administration  does  its  part  to  help,  too.  In  a  moment  of  what  must 
have  been  sheer  madness,  the  brass  appropriated  more  than  $10.3  million 
strictly  to  establish  a  playground.  All  the  breakables  were  removed  in  a 
few  rooms,  some  bars  and  a  couple  of  benches  installed,  and  Viola!.  .  .  a 
PE  Center. 

Nothing  wrong  with  expending  energy,  but  could  it  be  used  in  a  more 
constructive  manner?  If  all  of  this  seemingly  boundless  energy  was 
channeled  into  one  of  the  many  gala  balls  hosted  by  student  activities,  CD 
might  retain  a  sense  of  school  spirit,  thus  defeating  the  “community 
college  syndrome.” 


Laug Min's  Lampoon 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

Last  Monday,  as  I  was  walking 
through  the  halls,  I  came  across  a  group 
of  people  who  had  planted  a  lot  of 
information  in  the  second-floor  foyer 
between  the  IC  and  the  SRC. 

Being  the  curious  person  that  I  am,  I 
had  to  go  over  and  find  out  just  exactly 
why  they  were  jamming  up  the 
thoroughfare. 

What  I  found  left  me  perplexed  and  a 
little  angry. 

THESE  PEOPLE  HAD  set  up  a 
very  graphic  display  of  animals  that 
had  been  caught  in  steel-jaw  traps  and 
others  that  were  being  used  in  scientific 
experiments. 

I  can  see  the  problem  with  steel-jaw 
traps;  they  are  a  very  inhumane  way  to 
treat  an  animal  and  there  are  other 
ways  to  capture  wild  game  if  one  really 
needs  to  go  out  and  catch  a  live  animal. 

Personally,  I  can’t  see  the  fun  in 
going  out  and  trapping  a  rabid  racoon, 
but  maybe  I’m  just  a  little  biased 
because  I  was  bitten  on  the  forehead  by 
one  of  the  mangy  little  creatures  when  I 
was  a  small  child. 

I  GOT  BACK  at  the  little  bugger 
though;  I  now  own  a  coonskin  hat. 

I  also  didn’t  feel  that  these  people 
should  be  showing  poor  little  bunny 
rabbits  with  their  legs  ripped  off  by  a 
trap  where  any  child  (and  children  do 
come  into  the  school)  could  see  the 


photos. 

One  can  only  imagine  the  irreversible 
psychological  damage  a  small  child 
could  suffer  by  seeing  one  of  his  heroes 
—  the  Easter  Bunny  —  ripped  up  and 
lying  in  a  bloody  heap! 

NOT  THAT  I  believe  in  censorship; 
God  knows  I  hold  freedom  of  the  press 
close  to  my  heart,  but  do  we  have  to  let 
these  pictures  be  shown  irresponsibly  to 
anyone  who  comes  walking  along? 

Besides,  a  photo  of  bloody  animals 
would  only  turn  people  away  from 
someone  who  is  trying  to  impress  them 
with  the  facts. 

You  can’t  convince  someone  of  a 
point  of  view  if  you  can’t  get  them  to 
talk  to  you. 

Let’s  face  the  facts;  pictures  of 
mutilated  animals  turn  people  off.  I 
really  think  these  protestors  could 
prove  their  point  in  a  better  way. 

ANOTHER  THING  THAT  bothered 
me  was  that  they  thought  humans 
should  stop  scientific  experiments  on 
animals. 

What  should  we  use  instead?  Guinea 
men! 

Sure,  why  not?  We  can  start  a  new 
type  of  farm  for  them.  There’s  plenty  of 
people  we  can  use. 

We  can  have  Ronald  Reagan  outlaw 
abortion  and  use  all  the  children  whose 
parents  don’t  want  to  keep  them. 

1  was  looking  over  a  pamphlet  from 
People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of 
Animals  protesting  the  dissection  of 
frogs  in  classes. 

“The  frogs  were  probably  snatched 
from  ponds  where  they  lived  peaceful¬ 
ly,”  the  pamphlet  said. 

Does  that  mean  we  have  to  start 
killing  off  all  the  herons  and  large  fish 
that  also  live  in  the  pond  and  use  frogs 
as  a  food  source? 

Before  these  people  try  to  convince 
others  of  their  ideas,  they  really  ought 
to  define  the  parameters  of  their 
movement. 


The  Cafeteria  ~  A  owe 


Radio  station  monsters? 


Requirements  misleading 


To  the  Editor: 

I  recently  filed  my  petition  for  ah  associate  in  arts 
degree,  only  to  find  an  initial  stumbling  block  I  had  not 
noticed  before. 

Students  working  toward  a  degree  must  earn  a 
number  of  credits  in  general  education  courses.  The 
actual  total  varies  with  each  degree  listed  in  the  school 
catalog  and  most  program  pamphlets  available  in  the 
advising  center.  General  education  courses  are  divided 

into  four  categories,  each  having  its  own  minimum 
requirements. 


To  illustrate,  i 
general  education; 
and  10  from  catq 
accomplish  this  wi! 
credit  hours  is  onlj 
and  thought  I  woo 
the  requirements  ii 
I  was  told  by  i 
a  total  of  45  J 
another  course 
needed  to  take 
continuous  jugglii 
that  I  may  gradua 
Perhaps  the  col 
catalog  and  pampl 
The  minimum  in  c 
to  15.  This  chan; 
because  the  extra  i 


Program  c 


To  the  Editor: 

If  you  haven’t  noticed  by  now,  quite  a  bit  of  activity 
has  been  emanating  from  some  things  written  about 
WDCB  in  the  Jan.  25  issue  of  the  Courier.  WDCB  is 
our  college  radio  station  which  airs  65  hours  a  week  and 
is  directed  toward  playing  music  other  stations  don’t 
normally  handle.  Unfortunately,  I  feel  that  the  Kelley 
Laughlin  story  did  not  do  a  satisfactory  job  in 
gathering  information  which  would  validate  the 
statements  printed  pertaining  to  WDCB. 

Actually,  reference  to  having  no  student  involvement 
and  making  the  radio  station  staff  seem  like  monsters 
are  <■!«  and  detrimental  to  the  station’s  existence.  On 
Friday,  Feb.  22,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  WDCB  radio 
station  to  see  exactly  what  was  going  on  over  there.  To 
be  honest,'  I  found  the  staff  to  be  rather  congenial  and 
quite  receptive  to  any  student  with  inquiries. 
Furthermore,  the  WDCB  staff  is  made  up  of  honest 
people  who  are  functioning  with  the  hope  of  keeping 
their  severely  undersized  radio  station  running. 

James  R.  Kruse,  Elmhurst 


To  the  Editor: 

We  have  a  truel 
slash  social  progra 
because  it’s  the  rigl 
Many  people 
continue  to  lobby 
myriad  of  govemra 
has  immediate  pra 
consider  America  s 
Where  will  a 
mental  funding  fa 
that,  one  need  mei 
discipline  has  alrea 
about  half  our  eafl 
continue  to  demi 
programs,  taxes 
ever-growing  nui 
dependent  on  the  P 
Furthermore,  tbf 
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pleading  for  every 
that  government  f 
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Movie  brief 


"Missing  in  Action  —  II" 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 
“Missing  in  Action-II,  the 
Beginning”  probably  was 
made  from  the  terrible  out- 
takes  of  the  disastrous  origi¬ 
nal  “Missing  in  Action.” 


Both  films  lack  realism, 
creativity  and  are  basically 
missing  in  the  acting  depart¬ 
ment  as  well. 

“II”  is  about  the  “karate 
king”  of  motion  pictures, 
Chuck  Norris,  putting  his  “foot 
in  his  mouth”  in  just  about 
every  scene  in  the  low-budget 
mess. 


He  plays  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  an  isolated  camp  run  by  a 
sadistic  commander  who  gets 
off  on  burning  men  alive,  pull¬ 
ing  the  trigger  of  unloaded 
guns  (most  of  the  time  unload¬ 
ed)  pressed  against  M.I.A.’s 
heads  and  breaking  roosters’ 
neck  with  his  bare  hands. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  torturous  highlights. 


XHItHDU  TP  SHLOn 
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Get  a  jump  on  Spring  Vacation 
Start  your  tan  early  at  everyday 
Special  Student  Prices! 


635  E.  06DEII 
ItKPERDILLE,  ILL. 
3IZ-357-U7I 


Yet  the  most  torturous 
aspect  of  “H”  is  sitting  through 
it. 

Rate  “R”  for  repulsive. 
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where  Fonzie  worked* 


3.  In  the  sit< om  “Barney  MiBer  ”  Detective  Horns  a 
the  life  of  a  New  York  city  policeman.  What  was  the  name  of  his  hbdous  novel? 

4.  On  “WKBP  in  Cindnnatti.”  the  ^  mai^er.  Hwt.  weMs  ******* 
jackets  that  he  claims  are  hard  to  find.  Where  does  Herb  bay  his  clothes? 

5.  Also  on  “WKBP,”  what  were  the  names  of  Dr.  Johnny  Fever  and  Venus 

Flytrap  before  they  became  disc  jockeys? 

6.  At  die  beginning  of  the  drama  “The  Rifleman,”  how  many  tunes  did  the  title 

character  shoot  his  gun?  ,  ,,  . 

7.  On  the  “Dick  Van  Dyke  Show,”  Rob's  brother  Stacy  was  a  somnambulist. 

What  did  he  call  everyone  when  he  was  sleepwalking?  » 


One  30  min.  visit  $6 
Five  30  min.  visit  $25 
Ten  30  min.  visit  $45 


Show  student  ID 
to  receive  special  rates 


3 


All  prices  include  use  of  Baja 

Paloma  Hottub! 

Special  prices  valid  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  M-F  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Sat.  and  Sun. 


Only  at  Xanadu  Tan  Salon  featuring 
Silver  Solarium  Super  Beds! 
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Classifieds 


Grammy  winners 


/////////// / // / . 
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By  RICK  GALFANO 

And  the  winner  is.  .  . 

Curious?  If  you  were  tuned  in  to  CBS  Feb.  27  at  8  p.m. 
your  inquiring  minds  were  put  to  rest  with  the  27th  showing 
of  the  annual  Grammy  Awards. 

This  year’s  version  of  the  ceremony,  however,  was  more 
suspenseful  than  last  year’s  Michael  Jackson  award  show. 

WINNERS  INCLUDED  TINA  Turner  for  record  of  the  year, 
Cyndi  Lauper  for  best  new  artist  and  Prince  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  for  best  album  score,  “Purple  Rain.” 

One  question  that  puzzled  me  about  the  show  was,  why  was 
John  Denver  the  host?  Denver  shares  no  common  link  with 
the  other  performers  besides  being  a  one-time  entertainment 
flash  in  the  ’70s.  I’m  sure  the  academy  can  find  somebody 
better,  perhaps  someone  on  the  street. 

The  show  opened  with  Huey  Lewis  and  the  News  singing 
“The  Heart  of  Rock  and  Roll,”  followed  by  the  best  new  artist 
category.  Beating  out  Sheila  E.,  Frankie  Goes  to  Hollywood, 
Corey  Hart,  and  the  Judds  —  Lauper  walked  up  to  the  stage 
with  Hulk  Hogan  and  spoke  her  usual  high  pitch  wine. 

LIVE  PERFORMANCES  INCLUDED  Hank  Williams  Jr.  and 
B.B.  King,  a  tribute  to  Leonard  Bernstein,  gospel  singers  and 
a  synthesizer  medley. 

The  medley  featured  Stevie  Wonder,  Herbie  Hancock, 
Thomas  Dolby  and  Howard  Jones  jamming  on  the  instruments 
they  use  in  their  songs.  Their  performances  were  good  but 
could  have  been  longer. 

The  lady  who  received  the  biggest  response  from  the 
audience,  however,  was  Tina  Turner.  With  her  hoarsey  rendi¬ 
tion  of  “What’s  Love  Got  to  Do  With  It,”  the  audience  gave 
her  a  standing  ovation.  Let’s  not  get  carried  away  people! 

A  brief  opera  category  was  narrated  by  opera  star  Placido 
Domingo  that  gave  the  audience,  as  well  as  TV  viewers,  a 
chance  to  visit  the  rest  room. 

Prince  was  saved  to  the  last  hour  of  the  show  and  perform¬ 
ed  “I’m  A  Star”  —  ripping  off  his  shirt  in  front  of  the 
audience. 

The  final  nominees  were  then  introduced  for  album  of  the 
year.  “Can’t  Slow  Down”  by  Lionel  Ritchie  took  the  award, 
beating  out  “Purple  Rain,”  “Born  In  The  USA,”  “Private 
Dancer”  and  “She’s  So  Unusual.” 

All  in  all,  the  show  did  have  its  moments  of  good  entertain¬ 
ment  but  still  lulled  this  viewer  to  sleep  after  awhile  — 
just  the  right  ingredients  for  any  awards  show. 


i-  -* 


Needed:  Somone  heading  out  to  Colorado 
(Golden  Area)  to  help  transport  4  pieces  of 
furniture  during  Spring  break  I  will  pay 
transport  expenses  plus  extra!  Contact 
Vivian  Bennett,  653-6450. 

Wanted:  Experienced  players  for  Women's 
12"  Slow  Pitch  Softball  Team.  Mon  Night 
League  in  Hannover  Park.  Various  positions 
open!  For  more  information  call  PM's  only: 
289-6497  or  527-2601 . 

Mature,  responsible,  non-smoking  woman 
needed  to  baby  sit  for  infant  girl  in  my  south 
Elmhurst  home.  Friendly  dog  in  house 
Flexible  hours,  excellent  hourly  wage.  Extra 
money  if  you'll  do  light  housework.  Must 
have  references.  530-8947. 

Wanted:  Secretary/receptionist,  part-time. 
Mon.-Fri.  312.  Light  typing  and  filing  Elk 
Grove  Village.  For  personal  interview  call 
Mr.  Jim  Nelligan  (312)5930181. 

Color  in  No.  3.  Part-time  weekends  &  even¬ 
ings  salesperson.  Good  work  for  interior 
design  student.  Duties:  coordinating,  wall¬ 
paper,  carpet,  window  treatment  &  color 
selection  assistance.  Call  Joe  for  appt.. 
627-2434. 

Treat  yourself  to  a  new  Spring  look  with 
make-up  sessions  by  our  experts  from 
Charles  of  the  Ritz.  A  one  day  clinic  at  Lord 
&  Taylor,  Oak  Brook  Mall,  March  14,  10a.m.- 
5  p.m.  Call  654-8000,  ext.  233.  A  $15  charge 
which  goes  toward  any  purchase  in  Charles 
of  the  Ritz. 

Typing,  Word-Processing:  reports,  papers, 
-esumes  fast  —  reasonable,  JEM  Services 
969-8753. 

Word  Processing  Services  —  Letters, 
resumes,  term  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  Mc¬ 
Dermott  at  790-WORD.  Located  one  mile 
from  campus. 

Help  Wanted:  1  or  2  people  needed  im¬ 
mediately  to  assist  college  tour  operator. 
Must  have  good  accounting  skills,  phone 
manner,  and  conscientious  attitude.  Call 
Bill  Ryan  8534888. 
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44  Piece  of 
dinnerware 

45  Bitter  vetch 
47  Poet 

49  Wine  cups 

50  Changed  color 


1  Mr.  Preminger 
5  Vipers 
9  Lock  opener 

12  Metal 

13  Den 

14  Mineral 

15  Note  of  scale 

16  Send  forth 
18  Ventilate 

20  Negative  vote 
22  Girl's  name 
24  Army  meal 
27  Former  Russian 
ruler 

29  Weakens 

3 1  Unit  of  Siamese 
currency 

32  Ascends 

34  Game  played  on 
horseback 

36  Sun  god 

37  Be  present 

39  Unit  of  currency 

41  Execute 

42  Nobleman 


52  Bubble 

54  Symbol  for 
silver 

55  Permit 
57  Region 
59  Printer's 

measure 
61  Shoemaker's 
tool 

63  Assistant 
65  Crippled 

67  French  plural 
article 

68  Defeat 

69  Time  gone  by 

DOWN 

1  Lubricate 

2  Fleeting 


8  Spanish  matron: 
abbr. 

9  Country  of  Asia 

10  Teutonic  deity 

1 1  Old  pronoun 
17  Manuscript: 

abbr. 

19  Negative  prefix 
21  Kiln 
23  Footless 

25  Ruses 

26  Looks  fixedly 

27  Bartered 

28  Walk  unsteadily 
30  Soft  mud 

33  Supercilious 
person 

35  Spanish  pot 
38  Colorless 
40  Tibetan  priest 
43  Fears 
46  Trades  for 
money 

48  Challenges 
51  Prefix:  down 
53  Wholly:  prefix 
56  Hindu  cymbals 
58  High  mountain 

60  Seine 

61  Baseball  league: 
abbr. 

62  Pronoun 

64  Maiden  loved  by 
Zeus 

66  Cooled  lava 


3  As  far  as 

4  Unit 

5  Assumed  name 

6  Petty  ruler 

7  Greek  letter 


collegiate  camouflage 


Solution  on  page  8 


Can  you  find  the  hidden  legal  terms? 


FRANCHISE 

LIEN 

MARTIAL  LAW 

NOVATION 

PATENT 

PRIVITY 

PROBATE 

PROOF 

PROXY 

REMEDY 

SUBPOENA 

SUMMONS 

TORT 

TRUST 


ABATE 

ACT  OF  GOD 

AGENCY 

ARBITRATION 

BAILMENT 

CAVEAT  EMPT0R 

CONSIDERATION 

DAMAGES 

DEED 

DURESS 

EASEMENT 

ESCROW 

ESTOPPEL 

FELON 


Solution  on  page  8 


GEE,  1  GUESS 
m  UflS  RIGHT, 
I  SHOULD' ME 
PUNCTURED 
IT  FIRST  ! 
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CROSS 

WORD 

PUZZLE 

FROM  COLLEGE 
PRESS  SERVICE 
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MIKE  VONDRUSKA,  MADCAPPED  master  of  mixed-up  manipulation, 
enlists  help  from  audience  member  during  March  3  magic/juggling  show  in 
SRC  lounge. 


rr/  •  9 

bure  Inmg  — 
good  clean  fun 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

Last  month,  I  saw  a  preview  for  “The 
Sure  Thing,”  a  supposedly  hilarious 
teenage  farce  orchestrated  by  director 
Rob  Reiner. 

The  film  clips  showed  a  lot  of 
partying  and  some  pretty  silly  dialog, 
which  is  the  norm  for  any  moronic  work 
of  this  nature.  My  prejudices  were  back 
at  work,  automatically  declaring  this 
picture  would  be  an  absolute  washout. 

Against  my  better  judgement,  I 
decided  to  go  and  see  “The  Sure  Thing” 
last  Saturday  afternoon  instead  of 
doing  my  laundry.  My  reasoning  was  it 
would  be  just  as  exciting  to  view  this 
flick  as  watching  a  spin-cycle. 

NOT  ONLY  WAS  I  wrong  in  not 
doing  my  housework,  but  I  was  also 
incorrect  about  the  entertainment 
value  of  the  movie.  Although  it  is  not  a 
great  literary  achievement,  this  film  is 
just  good  clean  fun.  And,  surprisingly, 
it  does  not  contain  any  bathroom 
humor,  nor  does  it  have  multitudes  of 
young  naked  women  jiggling  their 
bottoms  at  the  camera. 

In  making  “The  Sure  Thing,” 
director  Reiner  and  co-screenwriters 
Steven  Bloom  and  Jonathan  Roberts 
prove  that  a  film  for  the  younger  set 
doesn’t  necessarily  need  well-endowed 
bodies  or  a  cardboard  script  to  be 
successful.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
paste  all  that  garbage  on  the  screen  and 
call  it  a  movie,  but  surely  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  a  challenge.  Here,  the 
creators  not  only  meet  the  challenge 
but  also  demonstrate  some  restraint  in 
what  they  don’t  show. 

The  flick  opens  in  an  Ivy  League 
college  where  Walter  “Gib”  Gibson 
(portrayed  by  John  Cusack)  is  having 
trouble  scoring  with  the  female 
population.  He’s  got  his  eye  on  his 
English  classmate,  Alison  (Daphne 
Zuniga),  who’s  not  only  a  valedictorian, 
but  also  has  a  boyfriend  attending. 
UCLA. 

IN  THE  EARLY  going,  there  is 
nothing  much  to  like  about  Zuniga’s 
role.  She  is  stiff  and  uncompromising, 
even  arranging  her  daily  schedule  down 
to  the  precise  minute.  This  columnist 
wondered  why  Cusack’s  character 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  her. 

Nevertheless,  Gib  receives  a  phone 
call  from  a  former  high  school  chum 
who  also  goes  to  UCLA.  The  guy 
invites  him  to  Southern  California  to 
meet  and  perhaps  “get  it  on”  with  a 
luscious  blonde.  Gib  wastes  no  time  in 
accepting  the  date  and  makes  arrange¬ 


ments  to  car-pool  it  to  the  West  Coast. 

To  his  surprise,  Gib  not  only  rides 
with  a  wimpy,  strait-laced  couple,  but 
with  Alison,  who’s  going  to  California 
as  well.  This  leads  to  all  sorts  of 
problems  until  finally  both  kids  are 
ejected  from  the  car  and  find 
themselves  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 

UNDAUNTED,  THE  YOUNG  pair 
continue  toward  their  destination.  In 
one  funny  sequence,  they  realize  they 
have  lost  all  their  ready  cash  while 
stranded  on  the  open  road  during  a  min 
storm.  In  search  of  shelter,  Alison  pulls 
out  a  credit  card  she  just  discovered  in 
her  napsack.  The  next  scene  pictures 
the  travellers  dining  at  a  very 
expensive  restaurant. 

The  conclusion  to  this  film  makes  a 
statement  about  relationships  along  with 
lovemaking,  as  opposed  to  casual  sex. 
But  it  is  not  a  morality  play  and 
certainly  not  heavy-handed.  Instead, 
the  point  is  made  in  the  overall  style 
the  movie’s  foundation  is  based,  which 
is  light-hearted  and  easy  to  digest. 

“The  Sure  Thing”  is  an  enjoyable 
romp  and  nothing  at  all  like  what 
viewers  might  expect  from  movies  of 
this  standard.  This  film  is  worth  a  look 
for  a  90-minute  diversion. 

Obviously,  it  is  much  better  than 
washing  clothes. 
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MAKE  THESE 
TWO  COLLEGE  YEARS 

REALLY  PAYOFF. 

Something  has  clicked.  And  you  want  to  continue  your  education. 
Where  will  you  get  the  money?  Consider  the  Army  College  Fund.  If  you  qua- 
lify,  your  two-year  college  education  (60  semester  hours)  can  help  you 
accumulate  up  to  $20,100  in  a  two-year  enlistment.  And  you  can  enter  the 
Army  with  a  promotion.  ~ 

While  you’re  getting  the  money  for  college  you’ll  be  learning  a  valuable 
skill.  You  can  choose  from  a  variety  of  skills  useful  to  the  Army  that  could  lead 
to  a  civilian  career. 

You’ll  also  have  a  couple  of  years  to  experience  the  excitement  and 
adventure  of  travel,  doing  new  things  and  meeting  new  people. 

The  point:  the  Army  has  lots  of  ways  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  your 
two  college  years.  Find  out  how.  Call  your  local  Army  Recruiter. 


SSG  BEZEK  386-6990 


ARMY.  BE  ALLYOU  CAN  BE. 
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YesterHits. 

pop  stums — to  rcn  iai 


DAVID  DARLING,  CELLIST,  conducted  free  workshop  on  musical  creativity  in  SRC  1024A  on  March  1.  Darling's  U""°" 
unconventional  approach  to  artistic  discovery  breaks  down  inhibitions  through  laughter  and  games 

rrTTTTYTirTTTT'  ■  '  '  '  '  . ' 
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This  handy 
Clear  eyes 
Campus 
Carry-All 


FREE! 


Just  buy  two  (2)  of 
any  size  Clear  eyes 
eye  drops  and  carry 
your  books,  note 
pads,  pencils, 
sneakers,  sweatshirt 
and  shorts  in  a 
FREE  Campus 
Carry-All.  Or  buy 
one  (1)  Clear  eyes 
(any  size)  and  carry 
off  this  great  bag  for 
only  $2.99  (plus  50<t 
postage  and  han¬ 
dling).  Be  sure  to 
carry  along  Clear 
eyes  to  keep  your 
eyes  clear,  white  and 
looking  great. 


Save  35c 

on  any  size 
Clear  eyes 


01018 


your  purchase  or  sufficient  stoc*  to  cover  coupons  are  not  produced  on  request,  or  It  coupon 
assigned,  transferred,  sold  or  reproduced. 

COUPON  REIMBURSEMENTS  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  DEDUCTED  FROM  ROSS  LABORA¬ 
TORIES  INNAMCES  Customer  pays  any  applicable  tax.  Limit  one  coupon  per  purchase  (or 
customer).  Cash  redemption  value  1/20th  of  a  cent.  Mail  coupons  to:  ROSS  LABORATORIES. 
P.O.  Boa  7800,  Ml.  Prospect.  IL  60066-7800  TNs  coupon  expires  March  31,  IM«.  Valid 
on  any  size. 


01018 


€>1985  Ross  Laboratories,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216 


Clear  eyes  Campus  Carry-All  Offer 

Just  enclose  two  (2)  proofs-of-purchase  (2  front  panels  of  any  size  Clear  eyes  packages)  for 
each  FREE  Campus  Carry-All  you  order.  OR  send  one  (1 )  proof -of-purchase  and  $3.49  ($2.99 
plus  50«  postage  and  handling)  for  each  Carry-All  you  order,  with  a  check  or  money  order.  Mail 
together  with  this  completed  certificate  to: 

Cl«ar  eyas  Campus  Carry-All  Offer,  P.O.  Box  7714, 

Mt.  Prospect,  IL  60056-7714 

CHECK  ONE: 

□  Please  send  me - FREE  Campus  Cany-Alls.  I've  enclosed  two  proofs-of- 

purchase  for  each  bag  requested. 

□  Please  send  me _ Campus  Carry-Alls.  I've  enclosed  one  prool-of-purchase 

and  $3.49  for  each  bag  requested. 

Name _ _ 


Offer  expires  March  31,  1986  and  Is  subject  to  availability.  Please  sllow  6-8  weeks 


This  official  mail-in  certificate  must  accompany  the  correct  proof -ol-purchase.  Facsimile 
reproduction  of  package  front  or  certificate  will  not  be  honored  Offer  good  only  in  USA  Offer 
void  where  prohibited  or  restricted  by  law. 


1.  Best  Of  My  Love,  Eagles,  asylum 

2.  Have  You  Never  Been  Mellow, 

Olivia  Newton- John,  mca 

3.  Black  Water,  Doobie  Brothers, 

WARNER  BROS. 

4.  My  Eye*  Adored  You,  Frankie  Valli, 

PRIVATE  STOCK 

5.  Some  Kind  Of  Wonderful, 

Grand  Funk,  capttol 

6.  Lonely  People,  America, 

WARNER  BROS. 

7.  Pick  Up  The  Pieces, 

Average  White  Band,  Atlantic 

8.  Lady  Marmalade,  LaBeile,  epic 

9.  Nightingale,  Carole  King,  oot 
10.  Lady,  Styx,  woooen  nickel 

POP  SINGLES — 20  Yi«s  A«6 

1.  This  Diamond  Ring, 

Gary  Lewis  &  the  Playboys,  liberty 

2.  You’ve  Lost  That  Lovin  Feelin', 
Righteous  Brothers,  pwles 

3.  My  Girt,  Temptations,  gordy 

4.  Downtown.  Petula  Clark, 

WARNER  BROS. 

5.  TheJolly  Green  Giant  Kingsmen, 

6.  Tell  Her  No,  Zombies,  parrot 

7.  Shake,  Sam  Cooke,  rca 

8.  The  Boy  From  New  York  City, 

Ad  Libs,  BLUE  CAT 

9.  I  Go  To  Pieces,  Peter  &  Gordon, 

CAPITOL 

10.  King  Of  The  Road,  Roger  Miller, 

SMASH 

TOP  ALBUMS — 10  Tsars  Ago 

1.  Blood  On  The  Tracks,  Bob  Dylan, 

COLUMBIA  7 

2.  Average  White  Band,  Atlantic 

3.  Heart  Uke  A  Wheel, 

Linda  Ronstadt,  capitol 

4.  War  Child,  Jethro  Tull,  chrysalis 

5.  Do  It  (Til  You’re  Satisfied), 

B.T.  Express,  scepter 

6.  Empty  Sky,  Elton  John,  mca 

7.  Rufusized, 

Rufus  featuring  Chaka  Khan,  abc 

8.  Phoebe  Snow,  shelter 

9.  What  Were  Once  Vices  Are  Now 
Habits,  Doobie  Brothers, 

WARNER  BROS. 

10.  Have  You  Never  Been  Mellow, 

Olivia  Newton- John,  mca 

TOP  ALBUMS— 20  Yoars  Aft 

1.  Beatles '65,  capitol 

2.  Goldfinger,  Soundtrack, 

UNITED  ARTISTS 

3.  Mary  Poppins,  Soundtrack,  vista 

4.  You’ve  Lost  That  Lovin’  Feelin', 
Righteous  Brothers,  phiues 

5.  My  Love  Forgive  Me, 

Robert  Goulet,  Columbia 

6.  Coast  To  Coast,  Dave  Clark  Five, 

EPIC 

7.  Where  Did  Our  Love  Go, 

Supremes,  motown 

8.  My  Fair  Lady,  Soundtrack,  Columbia 

9.  The  Beach  Boys  Concert  capitol 
10.  Fiddler  On  The  Roof,  Original  Cast. 
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Aiello's  Alley 


ice  to  eat  or  study. 


in  arts  degree  requires  45 
iding  14  from  category  A, 
C  and  D.  Students  who 
that  the  total  number  of 
id  myself  in  this  position 
duate  because  I  had  met 
areas  of  these  courses, 
ionnel  that  I  must  have 
would  have  to  complete 
must  provide  the  money 
class,  along  with  more 
job,  family  and  studies  so 
Led. 

lid  re-evaluate  the  school 
hey  are  not  contradictory, 
phould  be  changed  from  14 
not  bother  the  students 
It  come  from  somewhere. 
Linda  Arndt,  Woodridge 

higher  taxes 


ie  White  House  vying  to 
lecause  it’s  popular,  but 

do. 

igan’s  daring  cuts  and 
increasing  funds  for  the 
al  programs.  Their  stand 
alue  only  and  does  not 

1-being. 

of  extravagant  govem- 
ograms  lead?  To  answer 
t  where  this  lack  of  fiscal 
us.  We  are  now  paying 
[ovemment.  If  the  people 
ses  in  funds  for  social 
nue  to  increase  and  an 
Americans  will  become 

soon  come  when  all  but  a 
at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill 
Simply  put,  to  demand 
and  educate  the  people  is 


to  demand  that  government  take  away  our 
independence. 

Are  we  going  to  make  the  cuts  today,  or  are  we  going 
to  be  paying  80  or  90  percent  of  our  earnings  in  taxes 
tomorrow? 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  president  who  is  willing  to 
boldly  slash  social  programs.  Like  an  immunization 
shot,  the  cuts  may  sting  for  a  time,  but  they  will  have  a 
long-lasting  benefit.  I  join  with  the  few  who  are  saying, 
“Keep  cutting,  Mr.  President.” 

Jack  Wilson,  Glendale  Heights 


Students  aren't  machines 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  math  professors 
who  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with  teaching  within 
deadlines  than  seeing  that  the  material  is  fully 
understood.  This  method  is  entirely  unfair  to  the 
students.  Certain  professors  are  treating  the  student  as 
a  machine,  one  expected  to  understand  regardless  of 
whether  he  or  she  can  keep  up. 

I  realize  that  the  professors  must  present  a  certain 
amount  of  material  in  a  given  quarter,  but  some  are  not 
going  about  it  the  right  way.  Not  answering  questions 
on  the  previously  covered  material  is  one  example. 
Making  statements  such  as  “If  you  don’t  understand 
this,  you’re  going  to  have  to  figure  it  out  before  the 
test,  but  we  have  to  move  on,”  is  another. 

I  even  had  one  professor  who  began  teaching  the 
next  lesson  while  half  of  the  class  was  still  taking  the 
test  from  the  previous  chapter.  I  hardly  call  this 
teaching. 

All  people  do  not  learn  at  the  same  rate,  especially 
in  mathematics,  which  some  professors  fail  to  realize. 

An  education  is  not  something  to  be  rushed  through; 
■  it  is  to  be  understood,  or  it  has  no  value  at  all. 

Raymond  Burtner,  LaGrange 

more  letters  on  page  10 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  called  several  of 
CD’s  administrators  and  asked  them  to 
comment  on  an  article  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education. 

The  Chronicle  is  a  tabloid  that  deals 
with  issues  relating  to  college  and 
university  curriculum.  It  is  “must 
reading  for  all  .  .  .  college  administrat¬ 
ors,”  according  to  professionals  in  the 
education  field. 

Of  the  more  than  15  people  I  called, 
one  had  read  the  article,  a  front-page 
story,  and  one  called  back  to  comment 
on  it.  More  than  85  percent  of  our 
administrators  hadn’t  read  the  article  in 
question,  yet  the  college  has  36 
subscriptions  to  the  Chronicle,  paying 
$48  dollars  per  year  for  each,  or  a  total 
of  almost  $2,000. 

SINCE  THE  SCHOOL  is  paying  for 
the  newspaper  with  our  tax  dollars,  I 
assumed  the  administrators  must  be 
using  it,  so  I  called  them  all  again  last 
Friday.  Maybe  they  had  a  bad  week  the 
first  time. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  our 
administrators’  answers  during  both 
sessions  would  do  them  an  injustice,  so 
I’ll  let  them  speak  for  themselves,  then 
give  them  a  grade  based  on  their  effort, 
participation  and  completed  work. 

I’ll  do  this  alphabetically. 

Sharon  Bradwish-Miller,  associate 
dean  of  open  college,  didn’t  do  her 
reading  at  all. 

“I’VE  GOTTEN  REALLY  behind  on 
that,  but  I’ll  get  to  it,"  she  said  —  both 
weeks.  Try  that  on  my  history 
instructor.  Grade  =  F;  for  not  doing 
anything. 

Ernest  Gibson,  director  of  auxiliary 
services,  said  he  reads  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  every  day. 

“I’ll  get  to  the  Chronicle,”  he  said. 
“I’m  very  busy  as  an  administrator.” 

Grade  =  C-;  at  least  he  reads  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  though;  good  effort 
on  outside  research. 

Eugene  Hallongren  never  came  to 
class.  Grade  =  F.  He’s  an  associate 
dean  of  academic  alternatives;  the 
Chronicle  is  filled  with  innovations  in 
education.  Besides,  he  never  called  me 
back.  Poor  attitude. 

Kenneth  Harris,  dean  of  student 
affairs,  had  this  to  say:  "Well, . . .  upon 
perusing  it,  I’d  have  to  say  this  is  going 
to  take  a  little  thought.” 

Grade  =  B;  Harris  called  me  back, 


and  talked  my  ear  off;  great  effort, 
participation  and  completed  work. 

I  would  give  Harris  an  A,  but  he 
waited  until  class  to  complete  his 
assignment. 

Actually  he  deserves  a  C,  but  with 
the  curve  of  this  class  .  .  ,  Harris  is 
doing  exceptionally  well  compared  to 
his  peers. 

Ken  Kolbet,  vice  president  of 
administrative  affairs  and  treasurer  of 
CD,  said  he  didn’t  read  the  second 
week’s  article,  and  the  first  week  he  was 
“out  of  the  office,”  according  to  his 
secretary. 

GRADE  =  F;  for  doing  nothing  and 
attempting  to  do  nothing  —  though  I 
must  admit  he  did  a  good  job  of  doing 
nothing.  % 

Ron  Lemme,  vice  president  of 
planning  and  information,  is  in  the 
same  classification  as  Kolbet.  Grade  = 
F;  for  ddatant  disregard  for  this 
journalist  —  he  never  called  me  back. 

Russell  Lundstrom,  dean  of  academic 
alternatives,  is  also  in  trouble. 

“Um,  (long  pause  with  a  rustling  of 
papers  in  the  background)  well,  let  me 
think,”  he  said.  All  right,  I  guess  I  can 
let  him  think. 

“YEAH,  I  SAW  the  headline;  it 
seems  like  an  overstatement  to  me.” 

Grade  =  D;  all  right,  he  deserves  an 
F,  but  I’m  biased;  I  like  Lundstrom. 

CD  president  Harold  McAninch  said 
he  read  the  first  story,  but  he  referred 
his  comment  to  two  of  his  underlings. 

HE  GETS  AN  A  for  being  politically 
astute  but  an  F  for  the  class.  He  didn’t 
read  the  second  week’s  article,  though  I 
do  admire  how  well  his  example  is 
followed  throughout  the  administration. 

D  Richard  Petrizzo,  vice  president 
extt  nal  affairs.  Grade  =  F;  for 
incessant  tardiness  and  absence.  I 
called  him  at  2  p.m.  last  Friday,  and  he 
didn’t  call  back  until  Monday.  Oh,  gee, 
thanks  for  remembering  me.  The  first 
week  he  was  at  a  funeral,  according  to 
his  secretary.  Sure;  I  stopped  using 
that  excuse  in  high  school. 

Robert  Regner,  director  of  student 
financial  aid,  didn’t  return  any  of  my 
calls.  Grade  =  F;  for  poor  attitude. 

Art  Sykes,  manager  of  building  and 
maintenance,  didn’t  return  any  calls 
either,  but  his  grade  is  an  A;  why  does 
someone  in  charge  of  building  and 
maintenance  need  to  read  about 
educational  issues?  Besides  I  need  to 
give  at  least  one  A. 

Richard  Wood,  executive  dean  of 
instruction,  said,  “No,  I  haven’t  read  it, 
but  my  Chronicle  is  right  here.”  Well 
pick  it  up.  Grade  =  F. 

Wood’s  comment  seems  to  be  the 
consensus  among  CD’s  administrators, 
so  why  does  the  college  spend  almost 
$2,000  on  a  newspaper  no  one  reads? 

Perhaps  they  feel  having  the 
Chronicle  on  their  desk  makes  them 
seem  interested  in  quality  education; 
it’s  not  serving  them  in  any  other  way, 
at  least  not  according  to  their  answers. 
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Stop  seal  squeals 

To  the  Editor: 

Each  year,  thousands  of  harp  seal 
pups  are  slaughtered  for  their  beautiful, 
white  pelts.  This  slaughter  takes  place 
in  late  February  or  early  March  in 
Canada,  off  the  coast  of  Labrador  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence. 

Harp  seals,  usually  inhabiting  waters 
further  north,  are  driven  south  by  the 
Artie  pack  ice  at  this  time  of  year  and, 
upon  reaching  their  wintering  grounds, 
the  female  seal  gives  birth  to  a  single, 
white-coated  pup.  These  seal  pups  are 
then  killed  for  their  valuable,  white 
pelts. 

This  yearly  harp  seal  hunt  should  be 
banned  because  it  is  inhumane  and  may 
force  these  animals  into  extinction. 

Many  techniques  are  used  to  kill 
baby  seals.  The  traditional  method  is 
gaffing,  when  a  length  of  wood  with  a 
hook  and  a  spike  attached  to  one  end  is 
used.  The  sealer  strikes  the  seal  across 
the  head  with  the  hook  or  drives  the 
spike  into  the  brain. 

Another  method  is  clubbing.  In  this 
method,  a  wooden  club  or  iron  hook  is 
used  to  strike  a  young  seal  on  the  head. 
Because  young  seals  often  pull  in  then- 
heads  when  alarmed,  causing  a  thick 
layer  of  fat  to  cover  their  skull, 
numerous  strikes  must  be  inflicted  to 
kill  a  seal. 

Some  sealers  prefer  to  kick  a  seal  in 
the  face,  roll  it  over  on  its  back,  and  cut 
its  throat.  Adult  seals  who  stay  to 
protect  their  offspring  are  often  shot. 

In  the  drowning  technique,  seals  are 
trapped  in  nets  or  traps  and  held  under 
water  until  they  drown.  The  last 
technique,  longlining,  uses  a  sharp 
baited  hook  that  is  lowered  in  to  the 
water.  The  unfortunate  seal  who 
swallows  the  hook  is  left  to  strangle  in 
its  own  blood  after  perhaps  hours  of 
desperate  struggle. 

After  a  seal  is  dead,  or  after  the 
sealer  thinks  a  seal  is  dead,  the  seal  is 
skinned.  Sometimes,  because  young 
seals  often  ‘‘play  dead”  when  frighten¬ 
ed,  a  hunter  may  skin  a  seal  alive.  In 
this  case,  young  seals  scream. 

Harps  seals  once  heavily  populated 
Canadian  waters  but  now  their  numbers 
are  quickly  dwindling.  As  many  as 
300,000  seals  are  killed  a  year  despite 
quotas  set  at  186,000. 

Many  experts  say  that  even  if  the 
hunt  were  banned  right  now,  the  seals 
would  still  become  extinct.  Others  say 
we  still  have  a  chance  to  save  them  if 
we  stop  now.  The  message  is  clear.  We 
must  stop  this  hunt  if  we  want  to  keep 
this  species. 

In  recent  years,  bans  on  white  harp 
seal  fur  in  Europe  and  America  drove 
the  price  of  pelts  down  to  almost 
nothing.  Sealers  were  not  getting 
enough  money  for  the  pelts,  so  the 
Canadian  government  stepped  in  and 
began  buying  the  pelts  from  the  sealers. 


The  government  can  do  nothing  with 
these  pelts  but  store  them  —  so  now, 
besides  paying  people  to  watch  over  the 
hunt,  the  government  is  paying  sealers 
for  pelts  which  cannot  be  sold. 

Why  not  ban  the  hunt?  Good 
question.  The  Canadian  government 
answers  this  question  by  stating  that 
the  hunt  is  humane,  is  needed  for 
income,  and  is  essential  to  curb  the 
amount  of  commercial  fish  eaten  by  the 
seals.  These  answers  are  not  sound. 

First  of  all,  stating  that  the  hunt  is 
humane  is  futile.  Helpless  animals  are 
beaten  over  the  head  with  clubs  and 
are,  at  times,  skinned  alive.  This  is  not 
humane. 

Next  is  the  income  issue.  Many 
fishermen,  who  are  temporarily  out  of 
work  when  the  Artie  pack  ice  reaches 
the  area,  turn  to  sealing  for  income. 
Many  people  and  corporations  have 
offered  other  modes  of  income  for  the 
sealers  such  as  working  in  fake-fur 
factories  or  promoting  tourism  in  the 
area,  but  these  individuals  have  been 
turned  down,  not  by  the  sealers,  but  by 
the  Canadian  government  for  some 
unknown  reason. 

One  would  think  the  government 
would  be  happy  to  get  this  whole  mess 
out  of  its  hair  and  to  stop  paying  for 
worthless  pelts. 

Finally  comes  the  fish  issue.  Harp 
seals  feed  on  cod,  a  major  commercial 
fish,  and  capelin,  a  fish  just  beginning 
to  be  commercially  fished.  This  issue 
can  be  cleared  up  if  the  Canadian 
government  would  allow  some  other 
industries  to  develop  in  the  area  (like 
factories  or  tourism).  Fishermen  who 
might  be  interested  could  work  steadily 
in  a  year-round  industry  and  not  have 
to  worry  about  fish  or  seals. 

I  am  not  some  animal  protection 
fanatic.  I  became  aware  of  this  issue 
about  a  year  ago  and  it  alarmed  me,  so 
I  researched  the  problem.  I  looked  at 
both  sides  of  the  issue  extensively,  and 
what  I  found  angered  me  so  much  that 
I  am  now  getting  involved. 

Harp  seals  are  beautiful  animals,  and 
these  barbaric  hunts  should  be  banned 
because  they  are  inhumane  and  may  be 
forcing  these  animals  into  extinction.  If 
they  become  extinct,  we  would  be 
losing  another  beautiful  species  because 
of  man’s  inhumanity  and  selfishness.  If 
any  hope  remains  for  these  creatures,  it 
remains  in  the  hearts  and  actions  of 
people  who  care  enough  to  stand  up  for 
them. 

Karen,  Schumacher,  Addison 


Books,  not  bombs 


To  the  Editor: 

An  article  headlined  “A  fair  slice  of 
the  pie”  in  the  Feb.  22  issue  of  the 
Courier  suggested  that  the  Reagan 
Administration’s  proposed  cuts  in  the 
education  department’s  budget  were  to 
bring  about  changes  for  the  better  in 
our  educational  system. 

Proposals  such  as  a  $30,000  income 
cap  obviously  show  that  education  is 
less  important  than  adding  to  the 
nuclear  stockpile.  We  should  have 
enough  nuclear  warheads  to  blow  up  the 
world  20  times  rather  than  educate  the 
people  of  this  country,  right?  Wrong! 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  avoiding 
nuclear  catastrophe  is  to  educate  people 
about  cultures  other  than  our  own,  and 
where  better  than  a  college  can  the 
future  adults  of  our  society  learn  about 
the  world? 

With  25  percent  of  aided  students  at 


universities  predicted  to  be  affected  by 
the  change,  one  can  see  that  financial 
pressure  will  be  added  to  other  student 
problems  such  as  academic  pressure. 
With  many  students  already  holding 
down  menial,  underpaying  jobs  in  order 
to  meet  college  costs,  these  budget  cuts 
will  surely  lead  to  more  time  working 
and  less  to  studying. 

Though  a  small  number  of  people 
abuse  the  educational  system  for 
personal  gain,  this  is  only  a  minimal 
percent  of  aided  students  and  does  not 
mean  that  cuts  in  the  budget  will  help 
the  majority  —  the  needy. 

Another  proposed  plan  would  limit 
financial  aid  to  $4,000  a  year  per 
student,  including  Pell  grants,  loans 
and  work-study  programs.  Students 
who  attend  out-of-state  or  private 


To  the  Editor: 

An  article  headlined  “Sex  discimi- 
nation  shown  by  administrators, 
faculty”  in  the  Jan.  25  issue  of  the 
Courier  suggested  that  female  students 
at  CD  are  discriminated  against  by 
male  faculty  and  administrators. 

Quoted  from  the  article,  sex  discrimi¬ 
nation  causes  women  to  “lose  confi¬ 
dence,  lower  their  academic  goals  and 
limit  their  career  choices.”  The 
woman’s  attitude  makes  the  difference. 
If  she  is  self-confident,  sex  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  not  an  issue.  The  Association  of 
American  Colleges’  Project  on  the 
Status  and  Education  of  Women 
stated  that  the  bias  is  “even  worse 
outside  the  classroom.”  This  also 
depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
woman. 

The  article  also  stated  that  male 
faculty  members  favored  male  students 
in  classroom  situations.  This  is  because 
male  students  tend  to  be  more  assertive 
and  vocally  dominate  the  classroom. 
According  to  a  study  conducted  by 
Psychology  Today,  males  out-talk 
females  at  a  three-to-one  ratio  in  class. 
This  results  in  females  being  short- 


schools  would  be  most  hurt  by  this  cut, 
meaning  a  reduced  choice  of  colleges 
offering  better  education  in  specific 
fields.  Many  graduate  students  would 
also  be  affected  for  the  worse,  since 
graduate  costs  are  higher  than  the 
undergraduate  outlay. 

In  the  Feb.  15  issue  of  the  Courier, 
the  Student  Voice  section  revealed  that 
90  percent  of  the  students  polled  were 
against  the  proposed  cuts.  Though  the 
poll  may  have  been  biased  by  asking 
opinions  only  of  students,  not  all  of  the 
pollsters  could  have  been  receiving  aid 
and  know  better  than  anyone  else  the 
life  of  the  student.  The  question  once 
against  comes  to  mind:  Is  it  more 
important  to  build  knowledge  in  our 
society  or  to  increase  our  already 
overbudgeted  defense? 

Marc  Cattapan,  Villa  Park 


changed  of  teacher  attention.  Because 
males  are  more  assertive,  the  teacher 
tends  to  interact  with  them  longer. 

Sex  discrimination  starts  in  high 
school  where  some  girls  become  less 
committed  to  careers,  although  their 
grades  and  achievement  test  scores  are 
as  good  as  boys.” 

Many  girls’  interests  turn  to 
marriage  or  stereotypically  female  jobs. 
Part  of  the  reason  is  that  women  feel 
men  disapprove  of  females  using 
intelligence.  As  the  article  stated, 
“Career  and  academic  counselors  also 
often  unconsciously  discourage  women 
from  taking  certain  male-dominated 
majors  and  consider  men  more 
knowledgeable  and  career-minded.” 

Classroom  biases  are  not  etched  in 
stone.  These  patterns  can  be  termi¬ 
nated,  if  they  are  recognized,  but 
women  have  to  demand  equal  attention! 

Amy  L.  Guzzardi,  Wheaton 
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What  are  your  plans  for  spring  vacation? 

Pam  Kehoe,  Naperville:  ‘‘I’m  planning 
on  sleeping  in  and  going  to  work.” 


Student  Voice 


Marty  Hauser,  Wheaton:  “I’m  still 
going  to  be  working  so  I'll  work  and 
take  it  easy  as  much  as  I  can.” 

Cathy  Christoff,  Roselle:  “PARTY 
DOWN!!!” 


Andrew  Him  on 

Andrew  Simon,  Carol  Stream:  “I’m 
going  to  take  it  easy  and  recover  after  a 
challenging  winter  quarter  and  prepare 
for  the  upcoming  quarter.” 

Warren  Kase,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Relax 
and  party!” 

Jennifer  Sloan,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Going 
to  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.” 


Howard  "Diamond"  Powers 
Howard  “Diamond”  Powers,  Chica¬ 
go:  “I’m  going  to  Florida!” 


Ken  Busse,  Hinsdale:  “I’m  going  to 
visit  a  friend  of  mine  at  the  U  of  I.” 

Phil  Marshall,  Elmhurst:  “I’ll  be 
finishing  up  my  degree  at  Elmhurst 
College.” 

Richard  Winkler,  Lombard:  “Going 
to  Daytona  with  the  CD  trip.” 

Tom  Holler,  Villa  Park:  “Nothing, 
just  sitting  around.” 

Kathy  Clifford,  Oak  Brook:  “Work, 
now  that  I  have  a  job.  I’m  working  at  a 
pet  store.” 

Mary  Repp,  Wheaton:  “Probably  go 
to  Wisconsin.  I’m  short  of  money  this 
year.” 


Carol  stemke 


Carol  Steinke,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  plan  on 
working  and  saving  some  money.” 

Lisa  Pigeon,  Carol  Stream:  “Work¬ 
ing.” 

Jenn  Szymanski,  Naperville:  “I’m 
going  to  Jamaica.” 

Dan  Zelazek,  Lombard:  “Flying  to 
Oregon  and  California  to  do  some 
serious  partying!” 

Leo  Rifkin,  Downers  Grove:  “Going 
to  Boston  to  play  my  clarinet  with  the 
Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra.” 

Lynn  Senkpeil,  Naperville:  “I’m 
going  to  sleep  through  the  whole 
thing!” 
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Mark  Jarrett.  Westmont:  “The 
Florida  trip!  I  can’t  wait!” 


Jackie  Rademake,  Bolingbrook:  “Go¬ 
ing  down  to  Florida,  sleeping  in  a  tent, 
and  trying  not  to  spend  over  $100.” 

Bob  Oswald,  Bolingbrook:  “Right 
now,  I  don’t  have  any.  Whatever  comes 
up!” 

Nick  Zagone,  Oak  Brook:  “Goin'  to 
Minnesota.” 


Cindy  Karner 


Cindy  Karner,  Westmont:  “I’m 
going  to  Daytona  and  have  a  good  time 
down  there  —  get  some  sun  and  relax 
after  finals.” 

Jeff  Mills,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  am  taking 
a  trip  to  Mexico  to  see  the  museums 
and  archaeological  digs.” 

George  Milner,  Glendale  Heights: 
"I’m  going  to  see  my  family  in 
Mississippi.  I’m  a  wanderer.” 


The  government  is  my  keeper ... 


CAL  THOMAS 


Thirty-six  religious  leaders  must 
have  been  having  a  slow  day  when  they 
all  got  together  in  New  York  and  issued 
a  statement  which  said,  “Poverty  in 
this  country  can  and  must  end.  Out  of 
our  faith  grows  the  conviction  that  no 
one,  child  or  adult,  should  suffer  the 
debilitation  of  poverty.” 

Did  the  religious  leaders  announce  a 
new  offensive  by  churches  and  syna¬ 
gogues  to  help  end  the  poverty?  Of 
course  not.  They  called  on  government 
to  do  it. 

It  is  always  easy  to  be  compassionate 
with  someone  else’s  time  and  money. 
But  show  me  a  Torah,  a  Koran  or  an 
Epistle  that  says,  “The  government  is 
my  keeper  I  shall  not  want;  the 
government  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures;  the  government  re- 
storeth  my  soul;  yeah,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Resources  is  with  me;  my  food 


stamps  and  welfare  checks  they  comfort 
me.”  That  was  the  catechism  of  the 
Great  Society,  whose  “deity,”  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  nearly  spent  the  whole 
nation  into  bankruptcy,  but  failed  to 
end  poverty. 

THOSE  WHO  WOULD  resuscitate 
the  Great  Society  are  looking  in  the 
wrong  place.  As  Sen.  Dan  Quayle 
(R-Ind.)  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
“You  have  to  believe  people  realize 
there’s  going  to  be  less  federal  money 
to  pass  around.  We’ve  got  to  get  people 
conditioned  to  that  idea.”  The  religious 
leaders  in  New  York  apparently  are  not 
yet  in  condition. 

President  Reagan  correctly  sum¬ 
marized  the  best  way  to  sharply  reduce 
poverty  in  America  during  an  opening 
statement  at  his  Feb.  22  news 
conference:  “America  has  rediscovered 
that  the  key  to  great  economic  growth, 
opportunity,  prosperity  for  all  is  to 
unharness  the  energies  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  The  American  miracle  of  which 
the  world  now  speaks  is  a  triumph  of 
free  people  and  their  private  insitutions, 


not  government.  It  was  individual 
workers,  business  people,  entrepreneurs 
—  not  government  —  who  created 
virtually  every  one  of  our  seven  million 
new  jobs  over  the  past  two  years.” 

The  president  is  trying  to  reintroduce 
Americans  to  what  made  this  country 
strong  and  great  in  the  first  place. 
Emerson  summarized  it  in  his  essay  on 
“Self-Reliance,”  saying,  “There  is  a 
time  in  every  man’s  education  when  he 
arrives  at  the  conviction  that  envy  is 
ignorance;  that  imitation  is  suicide; 
that  he  must  take  himself  for  better  or 
worse  as  his  portion;  that  though  the 
wide  universe  is  full  of  good,  no  kernel 
of  nourishing  com  can  come  to  him  but 
through  his  toil  bestowed  on  that  plot 
of  ground  which  he  is  given  to  him  to 
till.  The  power  that  resides  in  him  is 
new  in  nature,  and  none  but  he  knows 
what  that  is  which  he  can  do,  nor  does 
he  know  until  he  has  tried.” 

THE  PUZZLE  TODAY  is  that  so 
many  do  not  want  to  try.  It  is  easier  to 
accept  a  government  check  than  to 
accept  the  obligation  and  drudgery  of 


looking  for  work.  What  if  welfare  were 
ended  tomorrow  except  for  the 
handicapped  and  others  unable  to  work 
at  all?  Would  famine  grip  the  nation? 
Would  American  streets  resemble  the 
sands  of  Ethiopia?  Hardly. 

The  problem,  as  the  president  has 
pointed  out,  is  that  government 
continues  to  spend  more  than  it  takes 
in.  Those  of  us  who  have  occasionally 
abused  our  credit  cards  know  what 
happens  in  our  personal  affairs.  The 
only  difference  is  that  government  can 
print  its  money.  We  have  to  get  ours 
the  old  fashion  way  by  earning  it. 

Going  back  to  the  bankrupt  days  of 
the  Great  Society  in  an  attempt  to  end 
poverty  means  repeating  mistakes  of 
the  past. 

The  religious  leaders  would  have 
done  well  to  consider  the  immortal 
words  of  one  Henry  F.  Banks,  who  said, 
“A  good  place  to  find  a  helping  hand  is 
at  the  end  of  your  arm,”  instead  of 
trying  again  to  see  their  hands  to  pick 
the  pocket  of  Uncle  Sam. 


The  CuoNENbERq  Report 


Several  months  into  the  court  proceedings  against 
West  Germany’s  newsmagazine  Stem,  which  in  a 
historically  disastrous  move  published  the  purported 
but  fraudulent  Hitler  diaries  last  year,  cross 
examinations  have  revealed  the  trappings  of  a  cover-up 
that  the  magazine  bravely  reports  on  —  albeit  with 
some  remorse. 

The  esteemed  publication,  champion  of  all  liberal 
causes  in  the  West  German  republic,  lost  a  great  deal  of 
prestige  when  the  fakes  were  uncovered  last  year,  as 
the  move  was  interpreted  as  advocacy  for  the  far  right 
and  glorification  of  the  Fuhrer  by  readers  and 
journalists  from  competing  publicatoins.  After  the 
crisis  hit,  Stem  editors  —  whose  upper  crust  was 
immediately  replaced  —  decided  to  report  on  the  trial  in 
a  manner  at  least  as  objective,  if  not  more  subjectively 
negative  than  the  reporting  of  their  competition,  as  an 
example  of  good  journalism. 

According  to  former  history  editor  Dr.  Thomas 
Walde,  high-level  Stem  employees  and  management  of 
Gruner  and  Jahr,  the  publishers  of  Stem,  decided  on 


total  secrecy  toward  Stem  journalists  after  making  the 
move  to  purchase  the  expensive  fake  dairies. 

Dr.  Walde,  immediate  boss  to  Stem  reporter  Gerd 
Heidemann,  who  was  responsible  for  the  project  is, 
according  to  courtroom  testimony,  the  one  who  egged 
Heidemann  on  in  his  search  for  Hitler’s  notes  —  who 
was  not  known  to  have  kept  a  dairy  at  all  —  even 
interceding  with  Gruner  &  Jahr  higher-ups  when 
Heidemann,  who  had  a  penchant  for  Nazi  stories,  was 
not  able  to  land  them  in  Stem. 

Similarly,  Walde  has  been  identified  as  the 
go-between  to  handled  negotiations  with  Gruner  & 
Jahr’s  board  of  directors,  as  well  as  being  the  individual 
responsible  for  the  verification  of  the  fraudulent 
historical  prose. 

According  to  Walde,  both  he  and  Heidemann  plowed 
further  ahead  with  the  project,  despite  mounting 
obstacles  and  accumulating  references  pointing  to  the 
questionable  nature  of  the  potentially  earth-shattering 
material. 

One  month  before  the  publication  of  the  Hitler  diary 
excerpts  —  heralded  by  Stem  as  changing  recorded 
history  of  Hitler’s  time  —  a  West  German  federal 
agency  noted  problems  with  a  page  of  the  diaries.  The 
agency  offered  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  paper  upon 
which  it  was  written,  a  once-and-for-all-solution  to  the 
nagging  validity  question  and  a  possibility  that  Walde 
turned  down,  although  he  allowed  a  chemist  to  analyze 
two  apparently  well-selected  pages  later. 


Walde’s  participation  in  the  cover-up,  his  testimony 
proves,  is  difficult  to  pin  down.  The  clandestine  nature 
of  many  meetings,  the  conversations  in  the  woods,  in 
boardrooms,  without  secretaries  to  take  notes,  make 
recollection  difficult,  leading  the  former  Stem  journalist 
to  indicate  that  he  “doesn’t  remember  exactly,”  or  that 
certain  things  could  have  been  that  way  quite 
frequently  in  the  courtroom  proceedings. 

Judge  Schroeder  laments  that  Walde’s  statements 
have  offered  "deplorably  little”  information  that  might 
enlighten  the  republic  on  the  obscure  chain  of  events 
that  led  to  this  journalist  post-Hitler  Hitler  fracass. 

Munich’s  Suddeutsche  Zeitung  indicates:  “The  first 
cross  examinations  in  this  case  make  it  clear  that  no 
con-man  in  this  world  could  have  selected  more 
splendid  partners  for  his  deal  than  Konrad  Kujau  seems 
to  have  been  sent  from  the  gods.” 

Konrad  Kujau,  the  military  paraphernalia  merchant 
that  wrote  the  Hitler  diaries  —  “a  few  pages  a  night,” 
using  materials  anyone  could  buy  at  the  local  dime 
store  and  nearly  quoting  entire  passages  from 
well-known  historical  sources,  is  rumored  to  have 
received  1.577  million  Marks  [$500,000]  for  the 
hand-written  journals,  while  Heidemann  has  been 
accused  of  inducing  Gruner  &  Jahr  to  pay  a  total  of 
9.34  million  Marks  [$3  million]  for  the  materials  and 
pocketing  1.725  million  marks.  Six  million  marks  are 
still  missing,  which  neither  Heidemann  nor  Kujau  will 
claim. 
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Upgrading  planned  for 
dangerous  intersection 


By  MIKE  JACKSON 

A  plan  to  improve  the  intersection  of  Route  53  and  St.  Charles  road  was 
proposed  by  representatives  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Transportation  at  the 
Lombard  Village  Hall  Feb.  26. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  give  Lombard  citizens  the  opportunity 
to  review  and  comment  on  the  study  conducted  by  IDOT  concerning  the 
improvement. 

“The  project  will  take  approximately  one  full  season  of  work,”  said  Ken 
MaCander,  a  spokesman  for  the  group.  “It  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  start  in  the 
spring  of  1987,  depending  on  the  availability  of  funds.” 

Costs  of  the  project,  estimated  at  $750,000,  will  be  covered  by  contributions  from 
both  Springfield  and  Washington,  the  latter  supplying  85  percent  of  the  funds. 

MaCander  stated  that  the  two  main  factors  considered  for  the  project  were 
accident  frequency  and  traffic  volume. 

A  map  depicting  the  accident  summary  of  the  intersection  showed  a  total  of  78 
accidents  and  48  injuries  from  1981  to  1983,  with  most  of  the  collisions  listed  as 
rear-end  or  turning  types. 

The  proposed  improvement  will  consist  of  channelization,  resurfacing  and  traffic 
signal  modernization. 

The  intersection  will  be  widened  to  provide  two  12-foot  through  lanes  in  each 
direction  with  a  12-foot  separate  left-turn  lane  on  all  four  legs  of  the  intersection. 

The  extent  of  work  in  each  direction  will  be  approximately  one  to  two  blocks. 


Parking  lot  poses  no 
threat  to  Prairie  Path 


By  BOB  KUREK 

The  city  of  Warrenville  on  Feb.  18 
presented  to  the  highway  committee  a 
proposal  to  obtain  the  right-of-way  on  a 
15-foot  by  500-foot  piece  of  land  along 
the  EJ&E  railroad  tracks  to  be  used  as 
a  parking  lot  for  a  new  library. 

Mayor  Richard  M.  Volkmer  informed 
the  committee  that  Warrenville  had 
obtained  a  three-acre  parcel  of  land  to 
build  a  new  city  hall  and  library 
complex  and  needed  the  right-of-way 
for  parking  and  to  provide  access  for 
trucks  using  industrial  sites  so  they 
could  avoid  going  through  the  down¬ 
town  area. 

AFTER  EXAMINING  THE  maps, 
Charles  Vaughn  of  the  highway 
committee  asked  about  the  city’s 
provisions  for  preserving  the  Prairie 
Path. 

“The  path  is  not  on  the  strip  of  land 
in  question,”  Mayor  Volkmer  noted. 


“The  land  in  question  lies  south  of  the 
path  and  should  have  no  effect.  If  it 
does,  the  necessary  crossings  will  be 
built.” 

“We  have  a  policy  of  no  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  Prairie  Path,”  Vaughn 
added. 

Vaughn  then  suggested  that  the 
question  of  the  county  selling  the 
property  outright  to  Warrenville  should 
be  considered  at  another  date. 

“IT  WILL  BE  smoother  for  every¬ 
body  if  the  city  owned  this  property,” 
Vaughn  opined. 

A  motion  was  passed  to  lease  the 
property  in  question  with  a  rider  added 
to  present  the  lease  pending  a  proposal 
to  buy. 

Also,  an  agreement  was  approved 
with  the  state  concerning  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Irving  Park  and  Wooddale 
Roads  at  a  cost  to  the  county  of 
$388,864. 


Stop  the  launch! 

I  forgot  mf  Courier! 
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ROUTE  53-ST.  CHARLES  Road  intersection  improvement  proposed  by 
Illinois  Department  of  Transportation  on  Feb.  26,  at  Lombard  Village  Hall 
meeting. 
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Glen  Ellyn  plans  downtown  renovation 


By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 

Glen  Ellyn’s  board  of.  trustees  unanimously  approved  a  $108,000  services 
contract  with  PRC  Engineering  Inc.  Feb  25,  as  part  of  the  village’s  downtown 
revitalization  project. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  PRC  Inc.,  resident  engineer,  budgeted  at  $68,000 
to  supervise  the  project’s  phase-one  construction.  Trustee  Barbara  Fried  indicated 
the  on-site  engineer  will  serve  as  the  village’s  “eyes”  on  the  project’s  construction. 

The  business  district’s  plans  for  rehabilitation  are  budgeted  at  just  under  $2 
million  for  1985, 

THE  CONTRACT  —  awarded  to  PRC  Engineering  Inc.,  without  competitive 
bidding  —  includes  bonuses  and  penalties  designed  to  expedite  project 
completion,  according  to  Village  President  Michael  Formento. 

An  early  March  start-up  date  for  the  project  is  expected. 

The  board,  accommodating  Jewel  Food  Store’s  plans  for  an  Osco  Drugs  in  the 
grocer’s  new  Roosevelt  Road  location,  also  approved  an  ordinance  amending 
several  chapters  of  the  village  liquor  code. 

JEWEL  IS  MOVING  several  store-fronts  east  of  their  present  Market  Plaza 
shopping  center  location,  remodeling  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Kohls 
and  Eagle  food  chains. 

The  new  ordinance  allows  for  an  increase  in  class  C-l  liquor  licenses  granted 
within  the  village  from  five- to  six.  The  C-l  classification  encompasses  businesses 


Did  you  know? 


The  Icelandic  language  has  remained 
unchanged  since  the  12th  century. 

The  keenest  sense  of  smell  exhibited 
in  all  nature  is  that  of  the  male 
silkworm  moth.  The  moth  can  detect 
the  sex  signals  of  a  female  6.8  miles 
away! 

A  few  years  back  a  woman  in  Texas 
loved  her  dog  so  much  she  married  him 
in  a  standard  religious  ceremony 
presided  over  by  a  cleric. 

Among  mammals,  only  men  and 
monkeys  are.  capable  of  distinguishing 
colors. 

Two  words  in  the  English  language 
contain  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  in  that 
order:  abstemious  and  facetious. 

In  case  you  have  forgotten:  Snow 
White’s  seven  dwarf  friends  were 
named  Dopey,  Grumpy,  Sleepy,  Happy, 
Bashful,  Sneezy'  and  Doc. 

Dolphins  are  the  world’s  most  uneasy 
sleepers.  Dolphins  nap  only  a  few  hours 
at  a  stretch  —  with  one  eye  open  all  the 
time. 

The  word  ye  in  such  expressions  as 
“Ye  Olde  Shoppe”  is  pronounced  like 
the  word  the. 

The  Rinconda  Race  track  in  Venezue¬ 
la  —  called  the  most  luxurious  in  the 
world  —  has  a  swimming  pool  for 


horses. 

Harrods,  a  large  department  store  in 
London,  is  blessed  with  three  private 
wells  on  its  Knightsbridge  property. 

An  Apollo  spacecraft  develops  more 
power  on  lift-off  than  all  the  automo¬ 
biles  in  England  put  together. 

A  10-gallon  hat  actually  holds  3/4  of 
a  gallon. 

At  any  given  moment  there  are  more 
than  2,000  thunderstorms  brewing  in  the 
earth’s  atmosphere. 

There  are  156  languages  in  the  world 
each  of  which  is  spoken  by  at  least  one 
million  people. 

The  trunk  of  an  elephant  can  hold  six 
quarts  of  water  —  enough  to  wash 
down  the  biggest  snootful  of  peanuts. 

The  only  gesture  man  does  not  share 
with  any  other  animal  is  the  smile. 

When  certain  African  natives  need 
sutures  for  first  aid,  they  just  dig  up  a 
few  driver  ants  and  use  the  insects’ 
huge  jaws  to  clamp  together  the  edges 
of  their  wounds. 

A  tornado  that  struck  St.  Louis  in 
1927  caused  $26  million  worth  of 
damage  in  five  minutes. 

On  October  8,  1929,  a  milestone  in 
modern  transportation  was  reached 
when  a  newsreel  and  two  cartoons  were 
shown  on  a  Transcontinental  Air 
Transport  plane. 

People  begin  to  shrink  after  they 
reach  age  thirty. 


Look  what  we  offer  you  to 

continue 
your 

education 

COLLEGE  OF 
ST  FRANCIS 

•  Twenty-two  major  programs  including: 

Biology  Medical  Technology 

Business  Nuclear  Medicine  Technology 

Computer  Science  Journalism/Communications 
Criminal  Justice  Commercial  Recreation 
Education  Therapeutic  Recreation 

•  Community  College  Scholarships  -  Up  to  $1,000 

•  Over  85  percent  of  students  qualify  for  financial  aid 

•  Internships  in  17  majors 

•  Credits  easily  transferable 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL:  (815)  740-3400 

LEGE  OF  ST  FRANCIS 

500  Wilcox  Street  •  Joliet,  Illinois  60435 


with  retail  areas  of  300-square-feet  or  more  devoted  to  alcohol  sales,  storage  and 
display.  Osco  Drugs  liquor  application  would  be  included  under  the  expanded  C-l 
classification. 

An  additional  classification,  B-4,  and  fees  for  liquor-licensed  restaurants  offering 
banquet  and  live  entertainment  were  also  included  in  the  approved  alcohol 
ordinance. 

A  low  bid  of  $4,847.82  was  accepted  by  the  trustees  from  the  Edward  Don  and 
Co.  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  86  new  chairs  for  the  Village  Links  Golf  Course 
Restaurant,  now  under  construction. 

MATT  PEKAREK,  acting  recreational  facilities  manager,  reported  that  the 
Village  Link’s  clubhouse  improvement  project  is  progressing  steadily  with  a 
target  completion  date  set  near  the  end  of  May. 

A  10-percent,  senior-citizen  discount  on  garbage-removal  services,  negotiated  by 
Formento,  was  approved  during  the  Monday  night  board  meeting. 

Heads  of  households,  aged  65  and  older,  are  eligible  for  the  discount  which  is 
retroactive  to  Jan.  1.  But  applications,  mailed  out  in  the  recent  village  newsletter, 
must  have  been  returned  by  March  6  for  residents  to  receive  their  $10  to  $15 
annual  savings. 

Trustees  will  review  Glen  Ellyn’s  1985-86  fiscal-year  budget  in  a  special  board 
workshop  Monday,  March  18  at  7:30  p.m.  in  room  304  of  the  Civic  Center.  Formen¬ 
to  invited  all  residents  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  discussions. 


REGISTER  WITH 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

It’s  quick.  It’s  easy. 

And  it’s  the  law. 

Presented  as  a  Public  Service  Announcement 


AMERICAN  TV 

6S2  Roosevelt  Road 
Glen  Ellyn.  IL. 

In  the  Pickwick  Shopping  Center 


&  APPLIANCES 
7904848 


RECORDS 

Tapes 

The  Nation’s 
top  best  sellers 


SANYO  CASSETTE 
DECK  $69.95 
Sherwood 
50  W-Equal  SI 79.95 
Memory 


LOWEST  PRICE  IN  TOWN 
WE  BEAT  ANYBODY  S  PRICES  GUARANTEED 
AUDIOTAPES 


Sony  60min.  SI  29 
TDK  9C m i n  SI. 99 
MAXELL  X21QS2.99 


AM/FM  Stereo 
Detach.  Cassette 
Headphone  Sale 
$46.95 

AM/FM  Stereo 
Dual  Cass  $89.95 


Stereo  w/Headphones 

AM/FM  $14.95 
AM/FM  CSS  $34.95 
Panasonic  $59.95 


19"  Color  TV 
Sale  $249 
Quasar  VCR 
w  remote  S369 
wireless  S399 


Serious  about  a  career  in  engineering,  computer  science, 
natural  science,  architecture,  design  or  business? 

AFRAID  YOU  CANT  AFFORD 
TO  GET  YOUR  DEGREE  AT 


We  know  money  concerns  are  important.  So  we  d  like  you  to  know  more 
about  IIT’S  extensive  financial  aid  programs  for  qualified  students  which 
currently  assist  70%  of  our  student  body. 

Our  students  enjoy  other  IIT  advantages  too:  such  as  a  quality  education 
at  a  recognized  research  university;  small  class  sizes  which  mean  close 
interaction  between  student  and  faculty. .  .more  personal  attention; 
cooperative  education  opportunities  and  graduate  placement.  And  most 
of  all,  degree  programs  of  special  repute  in  the  fields  of  engineering, 
architecture  and  design,  business  administration  and  the  sciences. 

To  learn  what  IIT  has  to  offer  you,  give  us  a  call,  Monday  to  Friday,  9  AM 
to  5  PM.  Or  if  you  prefer,  send  the  coupon  below.  Let  s  talk  it  over 
312/567-3025 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about  IIT.  Please  send  me  information  on  NT's 
Undergraduate  Academic  program,  scholarships  and  financial  aid. 


(Please  print) 
Address . 

Telephone  #  (Day) . 

(Eve) _ 


INTENDED 
.  MAJOR _ 


-Zip. 


Expected  semester  and  year 
of  entry  _ _ 


Community  college  now  attending  _ _ 

Send  to:  Art  Shearburn 
Coordinator  of  Transfer  Admissions 
ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Admissions  Office  IIT  Center 
Chicago,  Illinois  60616 
312/567-3025 


in 
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College  of  DuPage  COURIER 


Ringside  views 


at  the  tournament 


<r 


C*//i£s  TL/A/G-  CHAWtOVSWpS 


GRAPPLING  ACTION  WAS 
FEATURED  during  NJCAA  na¬ 
tional  wrestling  championships 
held  in  CD's  PE-CRC  Feb.  28 
through  March  2.  Top:  Tom 
Erickson  of  Triton,  who  cap¬ 
tured  heavyweight  champion¬ 
ship.  Middle  left:  Ken  Rucker 
North  Idaho  College  and  Ted 
Bullerman,  Worthington  Col¬ 
lege,  Minn.  Middle  right:  Alon¬ 
zo  Walls,  Lincoln  College,  III. 
Left:  Metrovision  cameras 
brought  wrestling  action  into 
home  viewers’  living  rooms. 
See  backpage  for  details. 

—  Courier  photos  by  John  Churinoff. 
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cagers 


Continued  from  page  16 


“I  GUESS  I’LL  punt.”  Woodrow  Eiland  (42)  and  Will  Roundtree  (44)  force 
Waubonsee  into  helpless  situation  Feb.  28. 


The  lead  had  expanded  to  an  11 -point 
cushion  for  DuPage,  57-46. 

Overall,  CD  made  70  percent  of  its 
free  throws,  including  nine  in  a  row 
down  the  stretch. 

IN  THE  SEMIFINAL  game  Feb.  28, 
CD  beat  Waubonsee  77-66. 

DuPage  led  the  entire  contest  except 
for  46  seconds  late  in  the  first  half  when 
Waubonsee  held  a  28-27  edge. 

Andrew  “Zeke”  Sledd  paced  CD  with 
20  points,  with  Roundtree  contributing 
17.  Eiland,  Carter  and  Melvin  all  tallied 
10  for  the  Chaps. 

CD  connected  on  10  of  its  first  12 
shots  to  take  a  20-10  lead  early. 

As  noted  before,  the  Chiefs  fought 


back  to  take  a  brief  lead  but  the  Chaps 
roared  back  to  hold  a  38-22  halftime 
advantage. 

In  the  first  16  minutes  of  the  second 
half,  Waubonsee  commited  only  one 
foul.  This  meant  the  Chiefs  had  to  foul 
CD  six  times  before  putting  the  Chaps 
on  the  line  for  a  one-and-one. 

DuPage  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  put  the  game  out  of  reach 
before  having  to  risk  losing  the  contest 
at  the  foul  line. 

When  the  Chiefs  finally  did  put  CD 
on  the  charity  stripe,  the  Chaps 
responded  by  hitting  eight  consecutive 
free  throws. 


COURIER  pholo  by  John  Chuilnotl 

PAUL  STABROWSKI,  top  ranked  NJCAA  diver,  will  be  looking  for  the  kill 
in  Miami  next  weekend. 


By  GREG  HUBER 

Swimmers  and  divers  from  DuPage 
will  be  traveling  to  Miami  for  the 
March  13-16  nationals. 

Paul  Stabrowski,  qualifier  in  the  one 
and  three-meter  diving  events,  is  not 
only  ranked  as  one  of  the  best 
nationwide,  but  has  a  chance  at  the 
number  one  spot. 

Also  featured  will  be  Lisa  Green  and 
Marie  Bungie. 

Kathy  Faivre,  an  early  favorite  in  the 
diving  competition,  recently  suffered  a 
severe  back  injury  and  will  be  unable  to 
attend  the  meet. 

For  the  men  swimmers  it  will  be 
Gary  Urban,  Scott  DeAvila,  Matt 


Maguire  and  Kurt  Siebert  and  for  the 
ladies  Sue  Krenek,  Patrice  Zeitlow, 
Kelly  Kronin  and  Lisa  Hausknecht. 

Krenek  will  vie  for  top  honors  in  the 
100  and  200-meter  butterfly  and  will  try 
for  the  200-meter  individuals  medley, 
100-meter  freestyle  and  400-meter 
individual  medley  and  the  200-meter 
backstroke. 

Cronin  will  take  on  the  500-meter 
freestyle  and  Hausknecht  is  in  the  50 
and  200-meter  freestyle. 

CD  will  feature  three  relay  teams  as 
well,  consisting  of  the  400-meter  free 
relay,  the  400-meter  relay  and  the 
800-meter  medley. 

Good  luck  in  Miami,  swimmers. 


Lady  Chaps  finish  season 

By  DAVE  TULEY 

The  women’s  basketball  team  fought  back  from  an  11-point  halftime  deficit  but 
fell  short  of  victory  in  a  loss  to  Joliet  64-57  March  2  in  the  sectional  finals. 

Trailing  37-26  at  the  half,  the  lady  Chaps  came  out  smoking,  scoring  the  first 
seven  points  to  trail  37-33  before  Joliet  called  a  time  out. 

DUPAGE  GOT  EVEN  closer  with  13  minutes  remaining  in  the  game. 

Joliet  led  by  one,  42-41. 

Karen  Andrew  was  yelling  for  the  ball  to  help  CD  try  to  pull  ahead. 

Andrew  led  the  Chaps  with  15  points. 

The  referees  were  not  kind  to  CD  as  calls  continuously  went  against  DuPage. 

CD  was  whistled  for  22  fouls  while  only  13  were  called  on  the  Wolves. 

DuPage  ended  its  successful  season  with  an  18-11  mark. 

CD  LED  FOR  the  first  seven  minutes  of  the  contest  before  Joliet  took  the  lead 
10-9. 

From  there  the  Chaps  had  problems  hitting  their  shots. 

“In  the  first  half  they  outshot  us,”  said  coach  Cammie  Loudenbeck.  “We  came 
close  but  couldn’t  get  the  lead.” 


1985  CHAPARRAL  WOMEN’S  BASKETBALL  TEAM:  (I  to  r )  front  row: 
Anita  Terlecky,  Julie  Brown,  Kim  Passini,  Nikki  Dallas.  Back  row:  Coach 
Cammi  Loudenbeck,  Michele  Schenkel,  Karen  Andrew,  Tami  Stein,  Shirley 
Good,  and  assistants. 


Wrestling  scoreboard 

NJCAA  WRESTLING  CHAMPIONSHIP 

place  team 

24 

Colby,  Kan . 

.18.50 

'  1 

North  Idaho . 

110.50 

25 

Monroe,  NY . 

.17.00 

2 

Triton,  I1L . 

.74.75 

26 

Lakeland,  Ohio . 

14.00 

3 

Delhi  A&T,  NY . 

.72.50 

27 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  . . . 

13.00 

4 

Lincoln,  I1L . 

.  72.25 

28 

C  iackamas.  Ore . 

11.50 

5 

Iowa  Central . 

.70.50 

28 

Nassau,  NY . 

11.50 

6 

Middlesex,  NJ . 

.  46.75 

30 

Jo'iet,  Ill . 

11.00 

7 

Bismarck,  ND . 

.43.25 

31 

Garden  City,  Kan . 

10.50 

8 

Marrisville  A&T,  NY  . . . 

.  42.75 

32 

Kirkwood,  la . 

10.00 

9 

Alfred  A&T,  NY. . 

..30.50 

33 

Southwest  Michigan  . . . 

.8.50 

10 

Northeastern,  Okla. . 

34 

Chowan,  NC . 

.8.00 

11 

Madison  Tech,  Wis . 

.  26.50 

35 

Dodge  City,  Kan . 

.7.00 

12 

Muskegon.  Mich. _ 

..26.25 

36 

Colorado  Northwestern 

.6.00 

13 

Forest  Park,  Mo. . 

..25.50 

37 

Arizona  Western . 

.5.50 

13 

13 

Giouceater-SeweU,  NJ. . . 
■'Pima,  Ax. . 

..25.60 

..25.50 

37 

33 

N.  Dakota  St . 

Crookston,  Minn. . . 

.5.00 

16 

Waldorf,  la, . . 

.  25.25 

40 

Niagara,  NY . 

IT 

Northwest  C.C . 

..25.00 

41 

Rochester,  Minn . 

.3.00 

17 

Worthington,  Minn . 

..25.00 

41 

Sioux  Empire  la.. . 

.3.00 

19 

Ricks,  Idaho . 

..24.00 

41 

Mohawk  Valley . 

20 

'Cuyahoga  West,  Ohio  . . . 

44 

CobieskilLNY . 

.2.00 

21 

Ellsworth, la. . .  .. 

..21.00 

44 

Waubonsee,  I1L . 

.2.00 

21 

Labette, Kan. . . ' . 

•21.00 
.  18.75 

44 

Oak  ton,  XU. . 

.2.00 

23 

WiUmar.Minn . . . 

47 

Glendale,  Ut . 

.1.75 

.  . 

48 

Big  Bend.  Wash . 

-AJW. 

'Championship  hockey  March  9,10$ 

1  ♦ 

J  The  last  chance  to  see  the  1985  Chap  hockey  team  will  be  March  9  and  10  at  the  ♦ 

if  Franklin  Park  Ice  Arena  at  the  NJCAA  hockey  nationals  hosted  by  CD.  J 

♦  It’s  been  an  exciting  year  for  the  team,  especially  its  stunning  upset  of  the  g. 

♦  defending  national  champions  from  Hibbing,  Minn.  ♦ 

g  This  weekend’s  action  should  also  prove  to  be  great  as  the  top  four  teams  in  the  J 
♦country  gather  to  battle  for  the  top  spot.  if 

J  March  9  the  action  begins  as  Hibbing  and  Erie  Community  College  take  to  the  j 
if  ice  at  4  p.m.  At  7  p.m.  CD  will  take  on  Canton,  N.Y.,  March  10  will  feature  the  J 
♦consolation  bout  at  noon,  while  the  championship  match  begins  at  3  p.m.  ♦ 

J  Ticket  prices  will  be  $4  per  day,  entitling  the  purchaser  to  watch  both  games.  J 

J  Directions  to  the  Franklin  Park  Ice  Arena:  Go  east  on  the  East-West  tollway  ♦ 
if  (1-5)  to  the  Eisenhower  (1-90).  Continue  going  east  to  25  Ave.  Go  left  on  25  Ave.  to  J 
♦Waveland  Ave.  in  Franklin  Park.  At  Waveland  Ave.,  take  a  left  and  it’s  one  block  ♦ 
J  up  on  the  west  side.  j 

♦  ^  ♦ 
♦★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★A ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★* 
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Northern  Idaho  grapplers  No.l 


By  LOIS  MICHEL 

The  final  match  Saturday  night,  of 
the  1985  NJCAA  Wrestling  Champion¬ 
ships  at  CD  proved  to  be  the  most 
tense  and  unsettling  of  the  three-day 
tournament,  when  Triton  College 
jumped  from  fifth  to  second  place  in 
1:42  seconds. 

The  moment  Tom  Erickson,  255  lb. 
Trojan  heavyweight,  unexpectedly 
pinned  485  lb.  Emanuel  Yarbrough  of 
Middlesex,  New  Jersey,  the  exhilarated 
crowd  sprang  to  their  feet  and  dashed 
out  on  the  floor  enveloping  Erickson,  as 
the  referee  held  his  arm  high  and 
announced,  “This  is  your  new  1985 
heavyweight  champion.” 

YARBROUGH,  APPEARING  taller 
and  brawnier  than  Erickson,  opened  the 
match  by  picking  up  the  Trojan  and 
laying  him  on  his  back. 

Erickson,  who  later  said,  “It  was 
getting  bumpy  out  there  and  I  decided 
to  go  for  it,”  pinned  Yarbrough  not 
once,  but  twice  in  a  turn  of  events, 
surprising  the  geared-up  crowd  while 
last  year's  champions  leapt  to  second 
place. 

Triton  coach  Art  Kraft,  named 
“Coach  of  the  Year”  for  the  second 
straight  season,  could  only  exclaim, 
“Hey,  it  was  from  fifth  to  second;  what 
can  I  say?” 


ERICKSON,  HEAVYWEIGHT 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Churinotl 


TOM  STITT,  CD  high  jumper,  placed 
second  with  record  CD  leap  of  6  feet 
10  inches  at  NJCAA  nationals  March  1 
and  2  in  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


champion  for  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
was  also  awarded  the  “Ernest  B.  Gould 
Outstanding  Wrestler  of  the  Year 
Award.”  ' 

Ironically,  Northern  Idaho  stole  the 
coveted  first  place  trophy  from  Triton, 
leaving  the  two-successive  year  national 
champions  the  place  which  the 
Cardinals  occupied  last  year. 

“It’s  a  very  healthy  rivalry  and  good 
for  wrestling  as  it  made  us  work 
harder,”  Idaho  coach  John  Owen 
commented.  “I’m  very  happy  about 
winning  and  very  proud  of  this  group  of 
young  men.”  The  Cardinal  coach  added 
that  this  was  the  youngest  team  he’s 
ever  had  and  almost  every  member  had 
a  win. 

“It’s  a  big  accomplishment  for  me  as 
a  coach.” 

WAS  WINNING  OVER  the  300 
contenders  and  71  teams  represented 
here  a  surprise? 

“I’d  be  thinking  it  would  be  nice  to 
win,  but  I  totally  blanked  it  out  of  my 
mind, 

“I  didn’t  want  to  get  my  hopes  up.” 
Coach  Owen  said  he’s  won  three 
nationals,  “but  this  was  the  most 
surprising  win.  We  were  totally 
unranked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season. 


“I  can’t  express  how  far  we’ve  come 
in  a  year  and  how  hard  we’ve  worked.” 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Churinoft 


TRACY  ROBINSON  TOOK  fifth  in 
long  jump  nationals  at  Fayetteville, 
and  also  broke  CD  fieldhouse  records 
in  great  first  season  at  CD. 


Earlier  in  the  finals,  coaches  and 
players  nervously  paced  up  and  down. 
Coach  Gerry  Jansen  from  Worthing- 
ham,  Minn,  carefully  guarded  his 
grappler. 

“WE’VE  ALWAYS  gone  to  the 
nationals,  but  it’s  been  20  years  since 
I’ve  had  an  individual  in  the  finals,”  he 
explained. 

Worthington  had  hosted  the  big  meet 
from  1964  to  1983. 

As  for  DuPage  hosting  the  tourna¬ 
ment,  “The  facility  is  a  dream,”  coach 
Jansen  said. 

“It’s  the  best  facility  you'll  find  most 
places  in  a  two  or  four  year  school, 
really  first  class.” 

A  LIGHTWEIGHT  CONTENDER 
from  Gloucester  County,  New  York 
commented,  “It’s  great.  It’s  beautiful. 
Our  gym  has  only  one  basketball 
court.” 

“The  tournament  has  been  run 
wonderfully,”  remarked  demon  Delane, 
assistant  Triton  coach. 

A  Morrisville,  New  York  coach 
commented  that,  the  competition  this 
year  was  excellent. 

“MANY  PEOPLE  underestimate  the 
level  of  junior  college  athletics.  These 
guys  could  be  classed  in  division  three  or 
two.  Some  guys  out  there  are  23,  24 
years  old,  have  been  in  the  army  and 


back  and  are  tough,”  he  stated. 

Coach  Dennis  Nostrand  also  felt  that 
although  the  M.C.  was  doing  a  good 
job,  the  awards  ceremony  could  have 
been  “beefed  up  a  little  more  with  a 
spotlight”  to  honor  the  national 
place-holders. 

How’s  the  crowd? 

A  member  of  the  Morrisville  team 
said,  “Pretty  good  crowd.  More  than  I 
expected.  Many  of  them  are  from  Delhi 
New  York.” 

PURPLE  AND  BLACK  outfitted 
cheerleaders  from  Waldorf  College  in 
Forest,  N.Y.  expressed  surprise  that  no 
other  cheerleaders  were  present.  They 
tried  to  go  out  on  the  floor,  but  got 
“pushed  off”  by  anxious  coaches.  Said, 
one,  “People  just  look  at  you  when  you 
cheer  in  the  stands.” 

Concessionaires  Ann  Kaltofen  of 
Wheaton  and  Kitty  and  Mike  Summer¬ 
ville  of  Glendale  Heights,  felt  the 
supporters  were  "excited  and  enthusia¬ 
stic”  and  “many  more  people  attended 
than  last  year.” 

How  do  you  feel  about  being  here? 
Ernie  Chavez,  coach  of  Arizona 
Western,  who  brought  three  team 
members  said,  "It’s  cold.  It  was  80 
degrees  when  we  left  Arizona.”  \. 

Scores,  pictures  inside. 


Stitt,  Robinson  lead  pack 


NOW  YOU  SEE  it,  now  you  don't.  Zeke  Sledd  decides  to  pass  off  in 
cagers’  77-66  rout  of  Waubonsee  in  sectional  semifinal  game  Feb.  28. 


Cagers  battle  on 


By  GREG  HUBER 

Competing  against  a  powerful  field  which  included  Olympic  qualifiers,  the  Chap 
trackers  netted  a  lOth-place  finish  in  the  NJCAA  championships  March  1  and  2  in 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

CD  jumpster  Tom  Stitt,  a  sohpomore  graduate  from  Lisle  High,  equaled  his  best 
personal  jump,  a  CD  record,  at  6  feet  10  inches,  to  take  second  place  in  the  high 
jump. 

Zon  Thompson  from  Wheaton  Central  came  in  seventh  in  the  high  jump. 

Tracy  Robinson,  a  1984  Proviso  West  grad  in  his  first  year  at  CD,  placed  fifth 
nationwide  in  the  long  jump. 

Dave  Tally  from  Odessa,  Texas,  an  Olympic  Qualifier  in  1984  finished  first  in 
that  event. 

Although  a  freshman,  Robinson,  with  his  24-foot  4‘/<  inch  jump,  broke  the 
23-foot  6-inch  CD  fieldhouse  record  set  by  Derek  Davis  last  year. 

Dan  Barbosa,  an  East  Aurora  grad,  placed  eighth  in  the  pole  vault. 

THE  POWERHOUSE  TEAM  from  Odessa,  Texas,  took  first  overall  in  the 
championship  match. 

CD’s  lOth-place  finish  in  Fayetteville  is  second-best  in  the  school’s  track  history. 

“We’ve  had  a  heck  of  an  outdoor  season,”  stated  coach  Ron  Ottoson.  “I’m 
extremely  proud  of  how  the  team  handled  the  competition  and  where  we  placed. 
Now  we’re  looking  forward  to  the  outdoor  season.” 

TEAM  CAPTAIN  TONY  Wilson,  whose  sister,  Karen  Lackland,  was  1983 
national  champion  in  the  400-meter  sprint,  was  also  pleased  with  the  season. 

“This  is  the  best  track  team  I’ve  ever  been  on,”  stated  the  hurdler. 

“We’ve  had  a  lot  of  team  spirit;  everyone  wants  to  work,  and  the  individual 
cooperation  couldn’t  be  better.” 

Overall,  the  team,  with  its  balance  and  depth,  looks  even  better  than  last 
year’s. 

The  prognosis  for  outdoor  track  can  only  be  described  as  “great  and  getting 
better.” 


By  DAVE  TULEY 

The  Chaparrals  (29-2)  will  take  on 
Carl  Sandburg  Junior  College  at  1  p.m. 
today  at  Triton  Community  College  in 
River  Grove  for  the  Region  IV  playoffs. 

The  winner  will  go  up  against  Wright 
Saturday  at  6:30  p.m. 

In  the  other  bracket  are  Harper, 
Kankakee  and  Highland. 

THE  WINNERS  OF  the  two 
brackets  will  square  off  Sunday  night 
at  6:30  for  the  right  to  advance  to  the 
national  finals  in  Kansas. 

CD  captured  the  sectional  title  at 
Waubonsee  March  2  by  defeating 
Triton  66-61. 

Will  Roundtree  and  Jeff  Carter 
shared  scoring  honors  with  16  points 
apiece. 

Tom  Melvin  put  in  12  and  Woodrow 
Eiland  added  10. 

THE  CHAPS  FELL  behind  early 
and  trailed  by  as  many  as  nine  points 
before  pulling  their  act  together. 

DuPage  only  hit  on  eight  out  of  21 
•field  goal  attempts  in  the  first  half. 

The  Chaps’  pressure  defense  kept 


them  in  the  game,  however;  they  were 
behind  only  24-23  at  intermissoin. 

“We  have  to  play  great  defense  if  we 
plan  to  make  it  to  nationals,”  said 
Coach  Don  Klaas.  “All  the  true 
champions  win  with  defense.” 

THE  TEAM  DEFENSE  continued 
into  the  second  half  as  the  swarming 
.Chaps  forced  the  Trojans  to  miss  their 
first  nine  shots. 

In  fact,  Triton  didn’t  score  a  basket 
until  nine  minutes  left  in  the  game. 

Meanwhile,  CD  rattled  off  nine 
unanswered  points  to  go  in  front  32-24. 

WITH  FIVE  MINUTES  remaining, 
Triton  narrowed  the  gap  to  50-44. 

Melvin  came  down  the  court  on  a  fast 
break  and  made  a  basket  while  being 
fouled.  He  canned  the  free  throw  to 
complete  the  three-point  play. 

The  next  time  down  the  floor,  Melvin 
was  fouled  again  and  made  both  foul 
shots. 

'LESS  THAN  A  minute  later,  he  was 
nipped  again  and  connected  from  the 
charity  stripe. 

Continued  on  page  15 
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VanLaere  quits  post 

Bookstore  head  denies 
deficit  is  responsible 


By  DAVID  HAMILTON 
Denying  reports  that  he  was 
pressured  to  quit  because  of  last  year’s 
staggering  bookstore  losses,  John 
VanLaere  resigned  today  as  bookstore 
manager,  citing  a  need  to  “pursue  other 
career  opportunities.” 

VanLaere  avoided  the  question  of  the 
$&9,900  bookstore  deficit  incurred 
during  1984,  caused  mostly  by  the 
accumulation  of  “obsolete  textbooks” 
which  had  to  be  sold  back  to 
wholesalers  at  a  substantial  loss. 

VanLaere  explained  his  main  reason 
for  leaving  was  to  find  a  job  in  which  he 
could  earn  more  money. 

“GENERALLY,  IN  institutionally 
owned  bookstores,  the  managers  are 
underpaid,”  VanLaere  said.  “This 
bookstore  handles  over  $3  million  worth 
of  inventory  and  that  is  a  great 
responsibility.  When  you  compare  that 
to  a  similar  responsibility  in  industry, 


the  salary  is  like  night  and  day.” 

While  conceding  that  he  had  been 
compensated  fairly  by  the  college, 
VanLaere  said  he  needed  to  think  of  his 
family  and  find  a  higher  paying  job  in  a 
privately  owned  bookstore. 

Before  VanLaere  served  here  as  the 
bookstore  manager,  he  operated  Triton 
College's  bookstore  for  14  years.  As  of 
yet,  he  said,  he  has  no  definite  job  offer. 

Van  Laere  asserted  that  he  was  under 
no  pressure  from  the  administration  to 
resign. 

“I  can  swear  to  that,”  he  added. 
"The  administration  has  supported  me 
from  day  one.” 

Ernest  Gibson,  director  of  auxiliary 
enterprises  and  VanLaere’s  boss,  also 
commented  about  any  administrative 
pressure  that  may  have  been  placed  on 
VanLaere. 

“I  DIDN’T  PRESSURE  him  to 

Please  turn  to  page  4 


JOHN  VANLAERE,  bookstore  manager,  has  submitted  his  resignation, 
effective  today.  Van  Laere  claims  he  was  underpaid  compared  to  responsi¬ 
bilities  he  was  asked  to  undertake,  and  will  now  seek  post  with  private 
facility. 
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Trustee  election  probed 


COURIER  ohoiu  uv  John  Churinofl 


•MIKE  SOBTZAK  (7),  of  ICJAA  national  hockey  champion 
Hibbing  Cardinals,  battles  Bob  Davis  (8)  of  Eerie  Kats  for 
puck  in  March  8  playoff  game  hosted  by  CD  at  Franklin 
Park  Ice  Arena. 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 

Three  signed  affidavits  not¬ 
ing  alleged  violations  in  voting 
procedures  during  last  week’s 
student  trustee  election  were 
presented  to  the  director  of 
student  activities  Wednesday. 

The  sworn  statements  by 
students  claim  discrepancies 
occurred  in  the  voting  process 
and  charge  one  polling  judge 
with  questionable  conduct. 

Cited  for  alleged  misconduct 
was  Janies  R.  Kruse,  student 
government  director  and  cam¬ 
paign  manager  for  candidate 
Wayne  Cerne. 

Kruse  is  charged  with  one 
count  of  swaying  voter  opinion 
at  the  polls  while  serving 
as  an  election  official  and  also 
with  one  count  of  dispensing 
false  information  to  voters. 


Wayne  Cerne 

“I  AM  VERY  angry  that 
people  are  questioning  my 
integrity,”  said  Kruse.  “I 
knew  something  like  this 
would  arise  if  I  were  allowed  to 
be  an  election  judge.” 

Kruse  claimed  that  he  and 
the  other  polling  judges  were 
“put  in  a  bad  position”  by 


James  Kruse 

election  organizers  when  they 
were  asked  to  serve  as 
officials,  because  of  their 
commitments  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  candidates'  campaigns. 

“We  asked  for  and  were 
promised  a  third  party  to 
monitor  the  polls,”  he  assert¬ 
ed.  “As  it  turned  out,  that 
Please  turn  to  page  5 


By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 

Despite  the  pleas  and  protests  of  area 
clergy  labeling  the  play  “anti-Catholic” 
and  “blatantly  offensive,”  College  of 
DuPage’s  production  of  “Sister  Mary 
Ignatius  Explains  It  All  For  You"  will 
be  presented  as  planned,  according  to 
school  officials. 

For  several  months,  local  Roman 
Catholic  leaders  and  residents  have 
petitioned  CD  and  government  officials 
in  hopes  of  banning  the  satiric  play  on 
Catholic  education  from  its  April  9 
through  12  workshop-theater  presenta¬ 
tion. 

CD  President  Harold  McAninch 
reported  he  was  made  aware  of  the 
impending  controversy  in  December 
when  Jack  Weiseman,  director  of 
performing  arts,  and  Craig  Berger, 


director  of  theater,  informed  him  “there 
was  some  concern  among  the  Catholic 
community  over  the  play’s  planned 
production.” 

THE  THREE  MEN  discussed  whe¬ 
ther  “Sister  Mary  Ignatius”  was  indeed 
"anti-Catholic,  anti-religious  and  worth 
doing  in  terms  of  the  controversy 
raised,”  said  McAninch. 

After  conferring  with  CD’s  board  of 
trustees,  McAninch  and  Board  Chair¬ 
man  Francis  Cole  issued  a  letter  Jan.  31 
to  individuals  who  had  written  to 
protest  the  play’s  presentation. 

The  letter,  identifying  the  play  as  a 
work  chosen  by  faculty  “to  encourage 
discussion  of  ideas,”  states  that  the 
college  “must  have  the  academic 
freedom  to  examine  controversial  ideas. 

“TO  TEACH  ABOUT  an  idea  does 


not  mean  support  of  it,  but  examination 
of  it,”  wrote  McAninch  and  Cole.  “We 
know  that  there  are  occasions  when  it  is 
hard  to  accept  other  people’s  free 
speech.  There  are  frequently  things  said 
or  written  about  the  college  with  which 
we  strongly  disagree,  but  it  is  within 
the  rights  of  people  to  say  them.  In  the 
case  of  this  play,  you  have  the  option 
not  to  go  and  therefore  not  to  hear  its 
statements.” 

But  at  issue,  according  to  some 
protesting  clergy,  are  not  matters  of 
censorship  or  students’  rights  to  free 
speech,  but  rather  the  “poor  judgment” 
of  CD  officials  to  schedule  “Sister  Mary 
Ignatius”  in  the  first  place. 

“It’s  not  so  much  a  question  of  the 
school  being  able  to  present  the  play,” 
said  the  Rev.  Edwin  Joyce,  pastor  of 


St.  James  the  Apostle  Church  in  Glen 
Ellyn.  “But  we’re  a  community  of 
many  religions,  many  Catholics,  and  in 
light  of  that,  to  present  such  a  play 
that  attacks  the  Catholic  church  is 
insensitive  and  offensive  to  the 
community.” 

NOTICES  IN  ST.  James’  church 
bulletins  have  urged  parishioners  to 
write  CD  administrators  to  protest  the 
play’s  production. 

“I’m  all  for  freedom  of  expression,” 
said  the  Rev.  John  Kloepfer,  pastor  of 
St.  Michael’s  Catholic  Church  in 
Wheaton.  “I'm  not  saying  the  college 
can’t  produce  the  play  —  I’m  simply 
letting  my  views  be  known  and 
encouraging  Christians  not  to  attend 
such  an  anti-Christian  play.”  Kloepfer, 
_ Please  turn  to  page  6 
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College  of  DuPage  COURIER 


WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


Fashion  show  Monday 

A  fashion  show  will  be  held  Monday, 
March  18,  at  7  p.m.  in  SRC  1024A. 

The  show,  sponsored  by  the  travel 
and  tourism  program,  will  raise  funds 
to  restore  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Hairstyles  by  the  Mane  Exchange 
and  fashions  by  Tiger  Lily  Boutique 
will  be  modeled  by  college  faculty  and 
staff  members  as  well  as  students  from 
the  travel  program. 

Participants  will  include  Pat  Polonus, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  dean, 
business  and  services;  Sue  Erzen, 
fashion  design  coordinator;  Mary  Lou 
Lockerby,  associate  dean,  business  and 
services;  and  Barbara  Roake,  assistant 
to  the  coordinator,  travel/tourism. 

Music  will  be  coordinated  by  LeRoy 
Mick  of  the  travel  program.  The 
admission  is  free. 

Financial  aid  seminar 

A  free  seminar  for  students  and 
parents  interested  in  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  financial  aid  for 
college-bound  students  will  be  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  DuPage  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
Glen  Ellyn,  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  April 
2,  in  the  Glen  Ellyn  Holiday  Inn. 

Topics  to  be  covered  include  the 
Illinois  state  student  loan  program, 
parent  loans  for  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents,  applying  for  financial  aid 
programs  and  other  ways  to  save  and 
fund  for  higher  education  . 

Guest  speakers  will  be  Joanne 
Neumann,  assistant  vice-president  of 
DuPage  Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  Donna 
Peltz,  director  of  financial  aid  at 
Wheaton  College;  and  Geri  Lauria, 
attorney  for  the  law  firm  of  Peregrine, 
Stime,  Newman  and  Ritzman,  Ltd. 

Reservations  may  be  made  at 
469-6000,  ext.  201. 

Nursing  assistant  program 

Four  courses  on  nursing  assistant 
training  have'  been  scheduled  by  CD's 
Business  and  Professional  Institute  for 
this  spring. 

Eight  credit  hours  plus  state 
certification  will  be  earned  by  success¬ 
ful  participants. 

The  deadline  for  registration  is 
March  25. 

Times,  class  dates  and  locations  are  9 
a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  April  2  to  June  4,  at  the 
Bensenville  Home  Society,  111  E. 
Washington  St.;  and  6  to  10  p.m., 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
April  2  to  June  19,  at  the  Monticello  of 
Hinsdale,  600  W.  Ogden  Ave.  Also,  9 
a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  April  2  to  June  13, 
Parkway  Terrace  Nursing  Home,  219  E. 
Parkway,  Wheaton;  and  2  to  4  p.m. 
(theory),  Mondays  through  Thursdays, 
April  1  to  June  7;  4  to  9:30  p.m. 
(clinical)  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  or 
8:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  (clinical)  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  DuPage  County  Conva¬ 
lescent  Center,  400  N.  County  Farm 
Road,  Wheaton. 

Tuition  is  $136.  Other  costs  are  a 
first-time  matriculation  fee,  $10;  cost  of 
books,  materials,  insurance  and  nursing 
assistant  pin,  $42.50;  and  laboratory 
fee,  $2.50. 

Further  data  is  available  at  858-2800, 
ext.  2180. 

Sunday  concert 

The  DuPage  Chorale  will  perform  its 
winter  concert  at  8  p.m.  Sunday,  March 
17,  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of 
Building  M. 

The  chorale  will  sing  a  variety  of 
shorter  works  accompanied  by  piano 
instead  of  its  usual  oratorio  fare. 

Included  in  the  program  will  be 
“Frostiana”  by  Randall  Thompson, 
“Wedding  Cantata”  by  Daniel  Pink- 
ham,  and  choruses  from  the  world  of 
opera  and  musical  theater,  including 


pieces  by  Verdi,  Wagner,  Stephen 
Sondheim  and  Cole  Porter. 

The  concert  will  featbre  pianist 
Barbara  Geis,  a  staff  member  at  the 
college. 

Winning  combination 

The  spring  program  in  Alpha 
includes  two  “2  for  1”  offerings, 
combining  instruction  in  a  100-level 
course  with  a  course  in  English 
composition. 

In  spring,  one  combination  is 
Sociology  100  and  English  composition 
above  the  102  level,  and  the  other  is 
Chemistry  100  and  composition. 

Students  may  work  in  English  102, 
188  or  253. 

All  writing  is  based  on  sociology  or 
chemistry,  and  completion  of  either 
content  area  course  requires  completion 
of  the  writing  assignments. 

Alpha  instructors  have  combined 
composition  and  content  courses  in  the 
past  and  have  found  that  students 
understand  both  processes  better 
when  the  courses  are  offered  separately, 
according  to  Mary  Van  De  Warker,  CD 
reading  consultant. 

Peter  Klassen  is  leading  the  sociology 
2  for  1  and  Dave  Brown  and  Van  De 
Warker  are  the  instructors  in  the 
chemistry  combination. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
any  of  the  instructors  or  from  the 
Alpha  office  IC2059,  or  exts.  2356  or 
2357. 

Scholarship  fund 

CD  students  may  participate  in  a 
scholarship  fund  at  the  college  by 
contributing  $1,  payable  at  the  time  of 
registration. 

These  contributions  may  be  made 
each  quarter,  and  all  proceeds  will  be 
used  for  scholarships.  Criteria  for  the 
scholarships  are  being  developed. 

The  fund  will  be  administered  by  the 
student  financial  aid  office. 

Sock-hop 

A  sock-hop  to  benefit  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association  will  be  hosted 
by  the  Glen  Ellyn  Jaycees  March  24  at 
the  Jukebox  Saturday  Night,  1227 
Maple,  Lisle.  The  dress  will  be  fifties 
style.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  various 
contests.  A  $3  admission  will  be 
donated  to  the  MDA. 

Zebrun's  works 

A  selection  of  contemporary  works 
by  Cameron  Zebrun  are  being  featured 
in  the  Gallery,  M137  through  today. 

The  sculpture  collection  features 
painted  wooden  slats  nailed  together 
with  strips  of  fabric  glued  onto  the 
wood.  Zebrun  uses  blues  and  shades  of 
yellow  to  bring  life  into  the  shape.  The 
fabric,  much  like  the  wood,  is  made  up 
of  triangles,  squares  and  rectangles. 

Nine  pieces  of  the  artist’s  work, 
including  “The  Flag,”  “Oriou’s  Belt,” 
“Harvest  and  the  Crib,”  are  being 
exhibited. 

Hootabaga'  jazz  fest 

Jazz  guitarist  Joe  Pass  will  headline 
the  6th  annual  “Rootabaga”  Jam  Jazz 
Festival  Friday,  April  12,  at  Carl 
Sandburg  College  in  Galesburg. 

The  all-day  festival  will  include  an 
afternoon  guitar  clinic  by  Pass,  jam 
sessions  for  local  artists  and  perform¬ 
ances  by  several  jazz  groups. 

An  evening  concert,  featuring  Pass, 
will  conclude  the  festivities. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  are  $4  in 
advance  and  $5  at  the  door. 

Appearing  with  Pass  will  be  Wichita 
State  University’s  freedom  jazz  quintet, 
led  by  Matt  Wilson  of  Knoxville, 
and  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
jazz  ensemble. 

Carl  Sandburg  College  is  on  South 
Lake  Storey  Road,  one  mile  west  of 
U.S.  Route  150,  north  of  Galesburg. 


Career  connection'  fair 

Oprah  Winfrey  of  WLS-TV’s  “A.M. 
Chicago”  will  discuss  careers  in 
television  during  “Career  Connections,” 
a  free  career  fair  at  Triton  College 
Thursday,  March  28,  from  6: 30  to  9  p.m. 

Winfrey  is  one  of  more  than  100 
presenters  who  will  demonstrate  and 
discuss  career  opportunities  as  part  of 
the  Triton  fair. 

Visitors  will  be  able  to  meet  company 
representatives  and  Triton  faculty  who 
will  answer  questions  regarding  entry 
level  salaries,  education  and  training 
requirements,  employment  projections 
and  job  descriptions  for  a  variety  of 
occupational  areas. 

Toms  of  Triton’s  training  facilities, 
including  laser/electro-optics,  robotics 
and  electronics,  will  be  held  during  the 
fair. 

Participants  will  also  be  able  to  see 
demonstrations  of  specific  career  areas, 
such  as  word  processing,  hair  design 
and  computer-aided  drafting. 

Dance  auditions 

Ensemble  Espanol,  the  in-resident 
Spanish  dance  company  at  Northeast¬ 


ern  Illinois  University,  is  holding 
auditions  for  its  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
gram  in  Spanish  dance. 

This  is  the  third  season  for  the 
program,  which  will  offer  a  minimum  of 
four  scholarships  to  male  and  ^ female 
dancers  between  the  ages  of  17  to  25. 

Each  scholarship  is  valued  at  $3,000 
and  includes  a  year  of  dance  training, 
master  classes  and  participation  in 
Ensemble  Espanol’s  annual  American 
Spanish  Dance  Festival.  Students 
completing  one  year  of  study  will  be 
able  to  be  chosen  as  a  full  company 
dancer  to  perform  locally  and  on  tour 
with  the  company. 

Scholarship  recipients  will  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  auditions  Friday,  March 
29,  from  4  to  5:45  p.m.  and  Saturday, 
March  30,  from  9  to  10:30  a.m.,  at 
Northeastern,  5500  North  St.  Louis 
Ave.,  in  dance  studio  A-113.  The 
auditions  will  be  conducted  by  Ensem¬ 
ble  Espanol  director,  Dame  Libby 
Komaiko  Fleming,  and  members  of  the 
ensemble.  / 

Additional  details  are  obtainable  at 
583-4050,  ext.  666,  weekdays;  and 
583-4062  on  weekends. 


Humanities  confab  April  26,  27 


A  celebration  of  Illinois’  history  and 
culture  will  be  incorporated  in  the  first 
CD  humanities  conference  —  “Cele¬ 
brate  Illinois:  Its  Cultural  Heritage,  Its 
Current  Scholars”  —  Friday  and 
Saturday,  April  26  and  27,  here  at  CD. 

Open  College  will  host  the  session, 
which  will  focus  on  the  humanities  in 
Illinois,  both  past  and  present. 

The  conference  will  begin  with 
registration  and  a  buffet  supper  at  6:30 
p.m.  Friday,  April  26,  in  the  Student 
Resource  Center. 

The  program  will  open  at  7:45  p.m. 
with  a  performance  by  Velma  Harrison, 
a  black  American  artist  who  is 
completing  her  doctoral  degree  in 
English  at  Northern  Illinois  University. 

While  Harrison’s  program  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  overall  tradition  of 
black  Americans,  a  portion  of  it  will 
center  on  the  history,  literature,  folklore 
and  song  of  Illinois. 

Saturday  morning,  a  continental 
breakfast  will  be  served  from  8:30  to  9. 

Between  9  a.m.  and  12:40  p.m., 
presentations  will  be  made  by  six 
Illinois  humanists  and  scholars,  each  of 
whom  will  speak  twice.  Conference 
participants  will  be  able  to  attend  three 
of  the  six  sessions. 

Speakers  and  their  topics  will  be 
Donald  G.  Kalec,  director  of  the 
Restoration  and  Research  of  the  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  Home  and  Studio 
Foundation  in  Oak  Park  —  “The  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  Home  and  Studio: 
Research  and  Restoration”;  Joseph 
Parot,  professor  of  religious  studies, 


Northern  Illinois  University  —  “The 
Polish  Catholic  Working  Class  in 
Chicago:  Historical  Perspectives”;  Tho¬ 
mas  T.  Dyba,  executive  vice  president 
of  Illinois  Benedictine  College  —  “The 
Lincoln  Home:  A  Living  Legend”; 
Velma  Harrison,  “The  Shaping  of 
Native  Son:  Richard  Wright  and  the 
Chicago  Years  1927-1937”;  James 
Quinn,  professor  of  humanities  at  Loop 
College  of  the  City  of  Chicago  — 
“Notes  From  An  Illinois  Composer”; 
and  Joseph  Barillari  and  Allan  Carter, 
CD  humanities  instructors  —  "Critiq¬ 
uing  Recent  Films  in  Illinois.” 

Following  a  luncheon,  participants 
will  hear  the  conference’s  featured 
speaker,  Robert  Remini,  history  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago,  and  winner  of  the  American 
Book  Award  for  “Andrew  Jackson  and 
the  Course  of  American  Democracy, 
1833-1845,  Volume  III.” 

Remini  will  speak  on  “Illinois  During 
the  Age  of  Jackson.” 

Cost  of  the  conference  is  $30, 
including  meals. 

Credit  classes  are  being  offered  in 
conjunction  with  the  conference.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  receive  from  one  to  three 
credits  of  independent  study  in  English 
and  humanities  by  going  to  the 
conference,  meeting  for  two  additional 
seminars  and  working  with  a  humanities 
instructor  on  a  special  project. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Duane  Ross,  chairman  of  the  conference 
and  associate  dean  of  the  college’s 
southwest  regional  office,  at  963-8090. 


Calendar  of  events 

March  15 

Dance  party  (student  activities);  details  to  be  announced. 

March  17 

Adventures  in  Travel:  “Belgium  —  Land  of  Two  Peoples.”  7:30 
p.m.,  York  High  School  Auditorium,  365  W.  St.  Charles  Road, 
Elmhurst.  Admission  $3. 

March  17 

Concert:  DuPage  Chorale,  Lee  Kesselman,  director.  Music  of 
Randall  Thompson,  Daniel  Pinkham,  opera  and  musical  comedy 
choruses,  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M,  free. 

March  22 

Concert:  Jazz  Ensemble,  Robert  Marshall,  music  director.  Guest 
artist,  Roger  Pemberton.  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center, 
Budding  M.  $3  in  advance,  $4  at  door;  seats  are  reserved. 

March  24 

Winter  quarter  ends. 

March  29 

Art  exhibit:  Lana  Sloane,  "Photo  Sculptures”  (through  April 
19).  Opening  reception:  March  29,  7  to  9  p.m.  Gallery,  M137. 

March  30,  31 

Bass  Fishing  Institute  conducted  by  faculty  of  Indiana  State 
University’s  American  Fishing  Institute.  Begins  at  9  a.m. 
Saturday;  concludes  at  4:30  p.m.  Sunday.  $40  per  adult,  $20  for 
spouse,  and  one  youth  (aged  10  to  15)  admitted  free  for  each 
paid  adult. 

April  1 

Spring  quarter  begins. 

College  of  DuPage  COURIER 
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And  they're  off 

Tougaloo  College  has  decided  to  take 
a  gamble.  They  are  betting  on  a  French 
race  horse  scheduled  to  run  in  the 
spring.  The  horse,  Tougaloo,  will  pay 
the  Mississippi  college  ten  percent  if  he 
wins. 

To  be  or  not  to  be 

Louis  Marder,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  plans  to 
compile  all  of  William  Shakespeare’s 
works  into  an  electronic  encyclopedia. 
He  estimates  it  will  take  five  years  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  make  the  bard 
user-friendly. 

Cheating  hearts 

A  recent  study  by  Stanford 
University  showed  that  18  percent  of 
college  students  have  copied  from  other 
students  on  exams,  more  than  eight 
percent  have  gotten  answers  from 
someone  who  had  already  taken  the  test 
and  seven  percent  have  used  crib  notes. 
The  survey  also  showed  that  18  percent 
of  students  have  plagiarized  material 
from  published  material  in  term  papers. 


More  ties  unravel 

The  Harvard  Law  Review  has 
announced  plans  to  sell  nearly  $113,000 
in  investments  in  American  companies 
doing  business  with  South  Africa. 

The  move  reverses  an  earlier  Law 
Review  board  decision  not  to  divest. 

Meanwhile,  proposed  state  legislation 

would  halt  University  of  California 
research  and  fellowship  programs,  as 
well  as  student  and  professor  exchanges 
with  South  African  universities. 

Who's  speaking 
where? 

Arizona  State  University  plans  on 
welcoming  Henry  Kissinger  in  April. 
Since  December,  John  Kelliher,  director 
of  associate  students  of  ASU  lecture 
series,  has  worked  to  bring  Kissinger  to 
ASU,  overcoming  booking  conflicts  and 
scheduling  problems. 

Meanwhile,  Notre  Dame's  class  of 
1987  admits  that  chances  are  slim  for 
Pope  Paul  II  to  speak  at  their 
commencement  two  years  hence.  They 
plan  on  issuing  the  invitation  anyway. 


A  shot  in  the  dark 

William  Luyben,  a  professor  of 
chemical  engineering  at  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity,  Penn,  decided  to  rid  his  yard  of 
groundhogs,  with  a  Remington  rifle 
that  is.  During  the  course  of  the 
shoot-out  a  bullet  ricocheted  off  a  rock, 
broke  through  a  window  in  the  adjacent 
house,  and  hit  the  house’s  occupant  in 
her  jaw,  finally  emerging  out  the  bridge 
of  her  nose.  Luyben  now  faces  charges 
of  assault  and  reckless  endangerment. 

Rape  and  no  tell 

A  group  of  outraged  students  staged 
an  occupation  of  a  University  of 
Michigan  administrator’s  office.  The 
angry  group  protested  the  school’s 
“callous  indifference  towards  rape”  and 
demanded  the  formation  of  a  rape-crisis 
center  as  well  as  increasing  education 
and  security  measures.  According  to 
one  member  of  the  group,  the 
university  is  afraid  of  publicizing  the 
problem  for  fear  of  “losing  its 
reputation.” 

Jackpot 

Marquette  University  of  Milwaukee 
has  had  a  controversial  landfall.  Violet 
Holthusen,  who  apparently  has  no 
known  affiliation  with  the  university, 
has  left  a  bequest  of  between  $1  to  $2 
million.  The  will  is  still  in  probate,  and 

the  gift  is  unrestricted  and  can  be  used 
however  the  university  wishes. 

But  according  to  letters  from  friends 
and  relatives  to  the  estate’s  attorney, 
doubts  are  raised  about  whether 
Marquette  pressured  her  and  her 
husband  to  donate  money.  One  letter 
even  stated  that  Holthusen  was  against 
the  donation. 

It  is  reported  that  Marquette 
President  John  P.  Raynor,  along  with 
Father  Bruce  Biever,  then  vice 
president  for  university  relations, 


visited  the  couple  at  the  Villa  Clement 
nursing  home,  encouraging  them  to 
donate  money. 

Biever,  apparently  visited  Mrs. 
Holthusen  six  times  before  the  last  will 
was  made,  and  was  the  celebrant  at  her 
husband’s  funeral.  He  was  unavailable 
for  comment. 

David  Foran,  executive  director  of 
public  relations  balked  at  the  idea  - 
saying  that  the  university  repudiates 
the  use  of  pressure  as  a  means  of 
gaining  support,  explaining  that  the 

needs  were  made  known  and  the 
decision  of  support  left  strictly  to  them. 

Payback's  a  mother 

More  than  100  South  Carolinians, 
mostly  former  students,  will  be 
receiving  subpoenas  from  the  U.S. 
Attorney’s  office,  in  a  move  to  collect 
defaulted  federal  loans  from  students 
and  homeowners. 

U.S.  Attorney  Henry  McMaster 
warns  that  the  suits  are  the  first  of 
many  and  they  are  primarily  targeted 
on  student  loan  debtors. 

All  we  can 

tell  you  is  that 
men  who 
don’t  smoke 
live  about 
6  years  longer 
than  men  who 
do  smoke. 

If  you  want  someone 
to  help  you  stop  smoking 
cigarettes,  contact  your 
American  Cancer  Society. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents . . . 


WatcIi  For: 
More  ThuRsdAys  AUve 

DimiNq 

SpRiNq  Quarter 

•  Japanese  Table  Chefs 

•  Fitness  Demonstration 

•  Table  Magicians 

•  And  Much  More!!! 


FREE  MOVIE 

Video  showings  of 

Stir  Crazy  and 

Rockwor 

music  videos 

March  11, 13, 15 
10  a.m.  &  12  p.m. 

SRC  Student  Lounge 
Popcorn  available  on  Wednesdays! 


Chicago’s  Best  Blocs 

J* 

Big  Twist, 


featuring 


/ 


The  Mellow  Fellows  & 
Sen  Seals 

with  Special  Guest, 

Lonnie  Brooks 


May  10th 

More  details  later! ! ! 
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Nearly  650  students  affected  by  budget  cuts 


By  APRIL  GRONOWSKI 

President  Reagan's  proposed  financial  aid  cuts  for  1986-87  could  produce 
reductions  of  more  than  $850,000  in  funding  for  CD  students,  according  to  the 
Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission. 

The  ISSC  recently  estimated  the  impact  that  four  specific  proposals  would  have 
if  put  into  effect  for  the  1985-86  school  year.  The  commission’s  projections  were 
based  upon  1984-85  recipient  data  from  more  than  220  Illinois  institutions,  and 
estimates  were  also  made  for  individual  schools. 

THE  CUTS  BEING  proposed  to  Congress  include  a  $32,500  adjusted  gross 
income  cap  of  eligibility  for  regular  guaranteed  student  loans  and  a  financial  need 
test  for  all  GSL  applicants,  according  to  an  ISSC  bulletin. 

Eligibility  for  national  direct  loans,  work-study  employment  and  grant  aid 
limitation  to  households  with  less  than  $25,000  adjusted  gross  income  was  another 
proposal  considered,  along  with  a  self-help  expectation  of  $800  from  each  student 
in  the  program. 

Close  to  500  CD  students  received  GSLs  in  the  fall  quarter  of  1984.  If  both  the 
$32,500  cap  and  the  need  test  were  implemented,  about  227  CD  students  —  45 
percent  —  would  be  denied  aid,  and  the  monetary  loss  would  be  around  $665  000 
the  ISSC  projects. 

State-wide,  more  than  47,000  students  -  38  percent  -  would  be  ineligible, 
which  translates  to  a  potential  loss  in  loan  funds  of  $150  million  (54.8  percent),  the 
ISSC  indicated. 

“What  Reagan  is  proposing,”  said  Robert  Regner,  CD  director  of  financial  aid, 
is  that  all  applicants  over  the  $32,500  cap  would  be  excluded,  regardless  of  need. 
Currently,  the  cap  is  at  $30,000,  but  students  can  still  be  eligible  for  reduced 
amounts  if  financial  need  is  proven.” 

CD  HAD  ABOUT  750  learners  on  GSLs  for  all  of  last  year,  Regner  stated,  and 
about  500  recipients  for  the  fall  quarter.  Implementation  of  the  $32,500  cap  would 
reduce  that  total  by  5  percent. 


“After  a  student  fills  out  a  federally  approved  need  test  form,”  Regner  said,  “we 
review  the  information  and  compare  it  to  guidelines  determined  by  the  government. 
By  looking  at  family  size  and  income,  the  charts  indicate  if  a  family  is  eligible.” 

The  total  paid  to  CD’s  690  Pell  grant  recipients  would  be  cut  by  20  percent,  or 
$200,000,  if  both  the  $25,000  and  the  $800  self-help  proposals  were  passed  the 
ISSC  predicts. 

THE  SMALLEST  REDUCTION  -  $10.3  million,  or  27.9  percent  -  would 
occur  at  public  two-year  schools.  The  largest  reduction  in  Pell  dollars  —  $21 
million,  or  48  percent  —  would  be  at  public  four-year  institutions,  the  ISSC 
bulleting  indicated. 

Last  year,  $685,000  in  Pell  grants  were  awarded  to  943  CD  students,  Regner 
said;  this  fall,  the  number  of  recipients  fell  to  690.  If  the  $25,000  cap  is  imposed, 
that  total  would  dwindle  by  5  percent. 

With  the  $800  self-help  contribution,  a  CD  student  would  have  to  earn  that 
amount  before  qualifying  for  a  Pell  grant,  Regner  said.  “If  passed,  20  percent  of 
our  current  recipients  would  lose  their  eligibility,  reducing  the  number  reserved  by 
180  to  200  students. 

A  42  percent  cut  in  GSL’s  at  CD  would  just  devastate  the  program,”  Regner 
remarked,  and  the  possible  20  percent  cut  in  Pell  grants,  which  are  meant  to  help 
the  neediest  students,  means  scholars  would  be  denied  aid  at  a  low-cost  institution 
like  CD. 

“It’s  quite  possible  that  the  administration  may  have  sent  both  of  these 
proposals  up  as  trial  balloons  —  saying  that  they  would  like  passage  of  both,  while 
knowing  that  they  are  going  to  run  into  some  opposition,”  Regner  said. 


Bookstore  head.  . . 


If  all  students  were  subjected  to  a  need  test  regardless  of  their  income,  Regner 
loted^-thejimriber  of  recipients  would  decline  by  42  percent,  or  210  students. 


Speech  team  finishes  third 


DuPage  took  third  in  the  recent  Rock 
Valley  College  forensics  tournament. 
Bradley  University  finished  first,  while 
Illinois  State  University  came  in  second 
in  the  five-team  competition. 

CD  students  winning  scholarships 
were  Dave  Ruzevich  and  Greg  Finlay- 
son,  who  placed  third  in  duet  acting; 
and  Kathy  Kasdorf,  who  captured  first 
in  persuasion  as  well  as  in  both 
persuasion  and  communications  analy- 


Other  top  achievers  for  Jim  Collie’s 
squad  were  Renee  Huff,  first  in  JV  oral 
interpretation  and  second  in  JV  prose; 
John  Wehr,  second  in  JV  duet  acting 
with  Greg  Kopp,  and  fourth  in  JV 
after-dinner  speaking;  Mary  Kay 
Keating,  second  in  JV  oral  interpreta¬ 
tion,  third  in  JV  after-dinner  speaking 
and  sixth  in  duet  acting;  Jacquie 
Reaves,  sixth  in  duet  acting;  and  the 
readers’  theater,  second  for  "Suffer  the 
Little  Children.” 
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TANNING  SALON 


OLD  TOWNE  SQUARE 
156P  S.  Bloomingdale  Rd. 
Bloomingdale,  IL  60108 
(312)893-1770 


BROOKHAVEN  PLAZA 
75th  St.  &  Cass  Ave. 
Darien,  IL  60559 
(312)810-1760 


Spring  Break 

*  Special  Student  Session 

|  7  thirty  min.  visits  for  $39.95! 
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One  30  min.  visit  for  $6 
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Continued  from  page  1 
resign,”  Gibson  said.  “Only  I  could 
have  pressured  him  to  resign,  and  I 
certainly  wouldn’t  pressure  the  finest 
bookstore  manager  we’ve  ever  had.” 

Gibson  went  on  to  praise  VanLaere’s 
job  performance. 

“In  the  past  five  years,  John  has 
given  us  leadership  that  no  one  can 
surpass,”  Gibson  said.  “And  I’ve  had 
some  great  guys  and  girls  as  managers. 
John  has  been  the  greatest.” 

Harold  McAninch,  CD  president, 
wasted  no  words  in  responding  to  Van 
Laere’s  resignation.  McAninch  said  he 
“had  not  thought  about  it  much.”  But 
he  said  VanLaere  had  done  a  “good 
job.” 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  did  the  loss  of 
FY  84  influence  VanLaere’s  resigna¬ 
tion? 

“I  wouldn’t  know,”  claimed  Mc¬ 
Aninch. 

In  his  resignation  letter,  VanLaere 
said  he  had  "mixed  emotions  about 
leaving  the  college  family.” 

“Anytime  you  change  jobs,” 
VanLaere  said,  “you  have  mixed 


feelings  and  second  thoughts  about 
leaving  everything  you  have  worked 
hard  for.” 

Offering  his  advice  to  the  next 
bookstore  manager,  VanLaere  warned 
that  because  the  college’s  quarterly 
system  necessitates  frequent  ordering 
and  purchasing  of  textbooks,  the 
person  chosen  for  the  job  “should  get 
thoroughly  involved  with  the  computer 
technology  available  for  the  bookstore’s 
use.” 

GIBSON  ALSO  COMMENTED  on 
the  next  manager’s  task  of  operating 
the  bookstore. 

“It  will  be  a  very  challenging  job  — 
managing  $3  million  a  year,”  Gibson 
said,  “and  we  need  a  man  or  woman  to 
run  one  of  the  finest  stores  in  the 
country.” 

In  choosing  the  next  bookstore 
manager,  Gibson  said  he  would  involve 
the  students  more  heavily  in  the 
selection  process. 

He  said  that  he  will  ask  a  committee 
of  students  “with  the  best  minds  in 
student  government”  to  help  choose 
VanLaere’s  successor. 


New  computer  grant 
to  benefit  students 


By  GAYLE  EKSTROM 

The  Illinois  Community  College 
Board  recently  awarded  College  of 
DuPage  $165,000  toward  development 
of  a  computer-aided  design  program, 
according  to  Mike  Ward,  dean  of 
occupational  and  vocational  education. 

The  college  applied  for  $200,000  in  a 
$2,000,000  matching-grant  program 
which  offered  20  grants  of  $50,000  to 
$200,000  each.  The  college  pledged 
$209,000  which,  along  with  the  award, 
brings  the  total  to  $374,000  that  will  be 
used  to  implement  the  system. 

The  college  intends  to  make  the 
proposed  CAD  system  available  to 
train  students  in  graphic  communica¬ 
tions,  including  architectural,  electronic, 
plastics,  manufacturing  and  tool  design 
technology  and  engineering. 

ALSO  INCLUDED  WOULD  be 
programs  involved  with  graphic  com¬ 
munications  in  a  more  visual  applica¬ 
tion  —  commercial  art,  interior  design, 
media  technology,  graphic  arts,  fashion 
design  and  art. 

Students  enrolled  in  beginning  CAD 


Learn  to  live  with  someone 
who’s  living  with  cancer. 
Call  us. 
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programs  would  spend  two  hours  in 
lecture  and  four  to  six  hours  at  a 
terminal  (in  teams  of  two  students) 
each  week.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
would  be  involved  with  terminal 
operation,  followed  by  the  student 
working  in  his  area  of  interest. 
Subsequent  courses  would  also  be 
available. 

The  college  is  also  considering 
non-credit  courses  for  the  advanced 
training  of  individuals  already  utilizing 
CAD  in  their  employment. 

The  CAD  equipment  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  an  open  lab  operating  84  hours 
each  week.  Although  time  would  be  set 
aside  for  instruction,  most  of  the  lab 
time  would  be  supervised  by  student 
aides. 

A  CD  survey  administered  to  more 
than  100  target  corporations  in  DuPage 
and  Cook  Counties  with  high-tech 
employment  revealed  these  companies 
employed  2,920  engineers  and  techni¬ 
cians  utilizing  CAD  equipment,  and 
projected  employment  growth  was  130 
percent  over  the  next  six  years. 

The  average  entry-level  salaries 
earned  by  drafters  with  CAD  training 
was  $19,000  to  $23,000  compared  to 
$13,000  to  $17,000  for  drafters  without 
such  training. 

Projections  indicate  increases  in 
CAD/CAM  (computer-aided  design/ 
computer-aided  manufacturing)  use  and 
demand  for  trained  manpower. 
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In  1864,  in  response  to  an  outcry 
against  trains,  the  British  government 
passed  a  law  which  limited  steam-dri¬ 
ven  vehicles  to  a  speed  of  4  mph  in  the 
country  and  2  mph  in  the  city. 

To  escape  its  many  enemies,  a  flying 
fish  shoots  out  of  the  water  and  glides 
as  far  as  500  feet  on  its  greatly  enlarged 
fins.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  flying 
fish  can  even  jump  over  the  deck  of  a 
small  ship. 

If  upon  their  arrival  in  Bethlehem  the 
Three  Wise  Men  had  invested  one 
dollar  at  four  percent  interest,  their 
account  would  now  be  worth  a  quantity 
of  gold  100,000  times  the  size  of  the 
earth. 

The  snn  gives  the  sea  its  blue  color. 
Actually,  pure  sea  water  is  colorless. 
The  surface  absorbs  all  but  the  blue 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  most  costly  punctuation  error  of 
all  time  was  committed  in  November, 
1962,  when  the  omission  of  a  hyphen 
from  a  set  of  directions  transmitted  to  a 
.US  Venus  space  probe  rocket  resulted 
in  the  rocket’s  destruction. 

Of  the  250  known  alphabets  in  the 
history  of  language,  50  are  still  alive 
today.  Half  of  which  are  in  India. 

Between  dawn  and  dusk  an  acre  of 
peas  can  increase  in  weight  by  50 
percent,  owing  to  the  vegetable’s  high 
rate  of  absorption. 

During  the  21-year-plus  London  run 
of  the  Agatha  Christie  play  “The 
Mousetrap,”  wardrobe  mistress  Maisie 
Wilmer-Brown  ironed  her  way  through 
36  miles  of  shirts. 

Brandy  is  obtained  from  wine  or  the 
fermented  mash  of  fruit.  It  is  made 
from  grapes,  cherries,  apples,  plums, 
apricots,  peaches  or  black  berries. 
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Did  you  know? 


Sears,  Roebuck  is  the  largest  retail¬ 
ing  company  in  the  United  States.  In 
1973,  Sears  totaled  over  $10  billion  in 
sales  —  almost  twice  as  much  as  its 
nearest  competitor  for  top  honors, 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co. 

The  most  common  surname  in  the 
United  States  is  Smith.  Close  to  2.5 
million  Smiths  reside  here,  half  a 
million  more  than  the  second  most 
common  name,  Johnson. 

As  many  as  1,652  languages  and 
dialects  are  spoken  by  India’s  600 
million  people.  Hindi,  the  official 
language,  is  spoken  by  only  35  percent 
of  the  population. 

Snow  is  not  frozen  rain.  Snowflakes 
change  directly  from  water  vapor  into 
snow,  without  going  through  an 
intermediate  stage  as  rain. 

An  ostrich  cannot  fly,  but  the 
400-pound  bird  can  outrun  many 
racehorses. 

The  first  successful  electric  elevator 
was  installed  in  the  Demarest  Building 
in  New  York  City,  in  1889. 

Of  the  more  than  500  elephants 
exhibited  in  the  United  States,  only  six 
are  known  to  have  been  conceived  and 
bom  here. 

The  fastest  speed  at  which  a  giant 
tortoise  can  crawl  is  about  five  yards  a 
minute.  A  rabbit  can  cover  the  same 
distance  in  less  than  half-a-second. 

A  defense 

against  cancer  can  be 
cooked  up  in  your  kitchen. 
Call  us. 
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The  faculty  of  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School’s  Respiratory  Therapy  Program 
will  sponsor  an  open  house  Saturday, 

March  30, 1985  at  the  Chicago  Campus. 

College  students  and/or  college  graduates 
interested  in  finding  out  about  the  allied  health 
field  of  Respiratory  Therapy,  employment 
options  and  the  training  program  at 
Northwestern  arc  encouraged  to  attend. 

To  reserve  your  place  at  this  session  please 
write  or  call  prior  to  3:00  pm,  March  29, 1985. 

(RESERVATIONS  ARE  MANDATORY) 

Respiratory  Therapy  Program 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School 
303  East  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
Phone:  (312)  649-2935  or 
(312)  908-2935 
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Paul  E.  Schuwerk 

1329N.  Main 
Wheaton,  III.  60187 


Stale  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company 

665-3135  Home  Office 

Bloomington.  Illinois 


STATI  FARM 


If  you  think 
you’re  paying 
more  than  you 
need  to  for  car 
insurance... 

Check  with 

State  Fo/vhi 


COMPUTERS  ARE  IN  YOUR  F  U  T  U  R  El 


GOVERNORS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCES 


IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


Beginning  fall  trimester,  1984 

•  Offers  a  balance  between  theoretical  and  applied  courses 

•  Prepares  persons  as  information  analysts,  programmers,  and  systems 
and  software  designers  for  business,  industry,  government  and 
research/technical  organizations. 

•  Affordable  cost  with  financial  assistance  available. 


Call  or  write  for  information  and  application 
Office  of  Admissions 
Attn.:  CPSC 

Governors  State  University 
University  Park,  IL  60466-3190 

(312)  534-5000,  ext.  2518  an  affirmative  action  university 
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Budget  cuts  will  hurt 
students ,  study  shows 

Courier  news  wire 

MADISON,  WIS  -  Nearly  90 
percent  of  all  student  financial  aid  goes 
to  students  who  do  need  the  money, 
says  a  new  study  which  challenges  the 
Reagan  administration’s  claims  that 
many  students  don’t  really  need  their 
aid  money. 

The  study,  undertaken  well  before 
President  Reagan  unveiled  his  proposal 
to  slash  student  aid,  contradicts 
Secretary  of  Education  William  Ben¬ 
nett’s  charge  that  too  much  aid  money 
goes  to  students  whose  families  don’t 
need  it,  said  Jacob  Stampen,  University 
of  Wisconsin  professor,  who  conducted 
the  study. 

In  defending  the  proposed  cuts  at  a 
recent  press  conference,  Bennett  said 
the  cuts  “might  require  students’  stereo 
divestiture,  automobile  divestiture  and 
three-weeks-at-the-beach  divestiture,” 
but  otherwise  wouldn’t  hurt  students. 

STAMPEN  DISMISSED  Bennett’s 
comments  as  “rhetoric  targetted  at  the 
middle  class.” 

The  study  shows  very  little  aid 
money  is  wasted,  Stampen  said. 

“If  you  run  the  administration 
recommendations  through  the  study 
data  base,”  he  said,  “it  shows  how 
low-income  aid  recipients  are  hit  by  the 
cuts.” 

“We  took  an  independent  count  of 
the  recipients  and  can  actually 
represent  a  more  precise  impact  on  the 
aid  proposals,”  Stampen  noted.  “The 
government  can’t.  They  take  aid 
estimates.” 

“STAMPEN  DID  THE  study, 

Bennett  talks  off  the  cuff,”  said  Scott 
Miller  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

The  study  shows  nearly  30  percent  of 
all  college  students  receive  some  type  of 
federal,  state,  institutional  or  private 
financial  aid. 

And  only  about  10  percent  of 
financial  aid  awarded  in  1983-84  came 
from  such  “non-need”  programs  as 
Veterans'  Administration  funds  and 
merit  scholarships. 

About  22  percent  of  aid  money 
students  got  came  from  Pell  grant, 

Work-Study  and  Supplemental  Educa¬ 
tional  Opportunity  Grant  programs. 

STUDENTS  WHO  GOT  the  grants 
usually  were  the  neediest  students,  the 
study  noted. 

To  get  most  other  government  grants 
and  loans,  students  had  to  pass 
stringent-  annlvses.  which  keeD 

Trustee  election.  . 

Continued  from  page  1 

what  action,  if  any,  will  be 
taken  against  the  director  if 
the  charges  prove  to  be 
correct. 

“As  student  body  president, 

I  will  be  monitoring  the 
situation  with  extreme  interest 
as  it  unfolds,”  said  Ron 
Strum,  president  of  student 
government,  “I  hope  to  see 
results  which  will  satisfy  the 
students.” 

The  other  indictment  filed 
with  Friedli  concerned  the 
possibility  of  ballot  stuffing, 
but  the  statement  did  not 
name  a  specific  election  judge 
as  being  responsible  for  the 
action.  The  charge  is  being 
investigated. 

Any  students  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  election 
are  urged  to  contact  Friedli, 
student  government  or  the 
Courier. 


promise  was  not  kept.” 

Student  government  of¬ 
ficials,  in  conjunction  with 
Lucile  Friedli,  director  of 
student  activities,  are  investi¬ 
gating  the  charges,  and  a 
hearing  will  be  scheduled  to 
clarify  the  statements  and 
determine  what  actually  occur¬ 
red. 

“I  HAVE  THREE  signed 
affidavits  right  now,’’  said 
Friedli.  “There  may  be  more 
statements  forthcoming,  but 
as  of  yet  I  have  not  received 
them.” 

When  informed  of  the 
allegations  against  his  cam¬ 
paign  manager,  Ceme  refused 
to  comment,  but  emphasized 
that  he  would  run  again  if  a 
new  election  were  called  for. 

Student  government  offi¬ 
cials  are  concerned  about  the 
accusations,  but  decline  to  say 


the  money  from  students  who  don’t 
need  it,  Stampen  said. 

"Each  time  experts  look  at  these 
programs,  they  see  two  things,”  Miller 
added.  “First,  the  money  goes  to  the 
people  who  need  it,  and  second,  the 
programs  work.” 

“Without  student  aid,  lots  of  these 
people  wouldn’t  be  in  school,”  he  said. 

BUT,  ECHOING  THE  repeated 
criticisms  of  campus  aid  directors 
around  the  country,  Stampen  said  the 
aid  system  is  changing  even  without 
more  cuts. 

The  reason  is  that  more  aid  money  is 
being  loaned  instead  of  granted,  leaving 
students  deep  in  debt  upon  leaving 
campus. 

Poorer  students  get  most  of  the 
grants,  he  explains.  As  family  income 
rises,  more  money  is  awarded  as  loans. 

Yet,  compared  to  the  results  of 
Stampen’s  1981-82  financial  aid  study, 
the  amount  of  money  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  need  this  year  has  plateaued. 

“THERE’S  A  DROP  in  the  number 
of  Pell  recipients  from  81-82  to  83-84, 
and  a  drop  in  SEOG,”  he  said.  “The 
work-study  program  is  up,  but 
guaranteed  student  loans  are  down.” 

Consequently,  Stampen  predicted, 
low-income  students  will  be  hardest  hit 
if  Congress  approves  the  latest  round  of 
aid  cuts. 

“With  a  $32,500  limit  on  family 
income,  graduate  students  and  students 
from  families  with  more  than  one  child 
in  college  will  be  affected,”  he  asserted. 

The  $4,000  per  student  a  year  aid  cap 
“depends  on  income,  but  at  a  very  low 
average  family  income,  say  $25,000  or 
less,  it  would  be  devastating  to  cut  a 
student  back  to  less  than  $4,000  per 
year,”  Stampen  said.  “That’s  not  the 
middle  class. 

“If  we  are  going  to  subject  these 
programs  to  the  political  process,  we 
need  to  have  reliable  information  for 
political  advocacy  groups  to  use  so 
programs  can  be  evaluated  on  their  true 
merits,  not  on  the  strength  of  emotional 
arguments  from  each  side,”  he  argued. 

“People  should  deal  with  facts  rather 
than  myths,”  Miller  said.  “If  the  facts 
say  there’s  a  problem  in  student  aid, 
even  those  of  us  in  favor  of  the 
programs  would  work  to  correct  it.” 

“A  small  amount  of  those  receiving 
aid  don’t  need  it,”  he  admitted.  “But 
that’s  no  reason  to  kill  the  program. 
It’s  like  throwing  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath  water.” 
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JACK  WEISEMAN,  DIRECTOR  of  performing  arts,  finds  himself  in  midst 
of  controversy  with  area  Catholic  churches  over  college’s  decision  to  stage 
'  “Sister  Mary  Ignatius  Explains  It  All  For  You,’’  play  which  some  Catholics 
claim  is  ‘  ‘anti-Catholic  and  blatantly  offensive.’’ 


Play  controversy.  .  . 


Continued  from  page  1 
basing  his  opinion  on  several  reviews 
and  the  reports  of  parishioners  and 
colleagues,  admitted  he  had  not  read  or 
seen  the  play  performed. 

However,  the  Rev.  William  Cullen, 
pastor  of  St.  Petronille  Catholic  Church 
in  Glen  Ellyn,  in  one  of  several  letters 
sent  to  McAninch,  the  CD  board  of 
trustees  and  Glen  Ellyn  President 
Michael  Formento,  phrased  his  argu¬ 
ment  more  forcibly.  Cullen  questioned 
the  propriety  of  a  tax-funded  institution 
presenting  a  play  that  is  objectionable 
to  so  many  Catholic  residents. 

“YOUR  SPONSORSHIP  OF  this 
anti-Catholic  play  would  violate  the 
First  Amendment’s  establishment 
clause  which  requires  government 
neutrality  toward  religion,”  wrote 
Cullen.  “Moreover,  the  Catholic  citizens 
of  Glen  Ellyn  have  a  right  under  the 
equal  protection  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  free  from  state- 
sponsored  attacks  on  their  religious 
beliefs.” 

In  a  second  letter  addressed  to 
President  McAninch,  Pastor  Cullen 
asked  whether  the  college  would  “have 
the  temerity  to  produce  a  play 
ridiculing  blacks  or  Jews.  I  doubt  it, 
but  you  have  the  insensitivity  and 
callousness  to  sponsor  a  play  that 
directly  attacks  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  Roman  Catholics.” 

The  play,  which  opened  off-Broadway 
in  1980,  focuses  on  the  beliefs  and 
values  of  an  emotionally  troubled 
teacher  —  Sister  Mary  Ignatius  —  at 
odds  with  the  recent  liberalization  in 
Catholic  laws  and  practices. 

SISTER  MARY,  IN  relating  her 
religious  dogma,  quizzes  a  7-year-old 
pupil  and  attempts  to  answer  mock 
audience  questions. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  play, 
religiously  pertinent  themes  of  mar¬ 
riage,  divorce,  homosexuality  and 
abortion  are  covered  as  Sister  Mary  is 
joined  by  four,  equally  troubled,  former 
students.  As  the  play  ends,  Sister 
Mary’s  morally  superior,  confused 
thinking  results  in  the  death  of  two  of 
her  ex -pupils;  a  third  student’s  fate 
remains  in  limbo. 

“Sister  Mary  Ignatius”  earned 
author  Christopher  Durang  a  Village 
Voice  Obie  Award  for  distinguished 
playwriting.  The  play  has  been 
performed  in  several  cities  including 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and 


Boston  —  often  amid  public  controver¬ 
sy  and  fervor. 

“WE  WERE  AWARE  the  play 
might  offend  some  people,”  said 
Weiseman.  "But,  as  a  college,  we’re 
committed  to  doing  some  works  that 
are  controversial.” 

Weiseman  noted  that  the  college’s 
performing  arts  programs  are  funded 
entirely  by  student  activity  fees,  not 
tax  revenues,  and  disagreed  with  the 
protesting  pastors’  assessment  of  the 
play’s  content. 

“The  play  satirizes  certain  segments 
of  the  church,”  stated  Weiseman.  “But 
the  pastors  have  confused  that  with 
being  anti-Catholic.  If  you’re  anti-Rea¬ 
gan,  does  that  make  you  anti-Ameri¬ 
can?" 

CONTENT  IS  ONLY  one  factor 
considered  in  selecting  plays  for  CD’s 
theater  line-up,  indicated  Weiseman 
Equally  important,  he  said,  are  the  play 
and  the  playwright’s  credentials,  and  in 
the  case  of  “Sister  Mary  Ignatius,”  the 
ability  of  the  work  to  be  produced 
effectively  without  elaborate  produc¬ 
tion. 

“We  should  be  dedicated  to  open 
discussion  and  dialog,”  said  Weiseman. 
“But  we  can’t  discuss  the  issues  if  we 
can’t  put  the  play  on  first.” 

A  panel-anchored  forum  after  the 
April  12  performance  will  discuss  the 
“Sister  Mary  Ignatius”  controversy 
and  the  relative  merit  of  the  play’s 
presentation  at  CD.  College  administra¬ 
tors  hope  that  a  DuPage  County  area 
priest  will  accept  an  invitation  to  join 
the  panel. 

“I  think  it’s  an  insult  to  treat  and 
dignify  something  as  blatantly  offen¬ 
sive  as  the  play  with  a  panel 
discussion,”  said  Pastor  Joyce. 

Pastor  Cullen,  who  described  “Sister 
Mary  Ignatius”  as  “very  prejudiced 
and  biased”  against  Catholics,  stated 
he  thought  a  forum  after  the  fact  would 
be  “pointless  and  ineffective.” 

“I  certainly  see  how  some  people 
might  see  the  play  as  anti-Catholic,” 
declared  CD  President  McAninch.  “I 
don’t  see  it  that  way.  I  think  it’s  satire, 
I  think  it’s  rough.  It  does  attack, 
perhaps,  the  way  some  people  were 
taught  in  parochial  schools  before  the 
Vatican  II  statement.  But  I  don’t 
believe  that  is  the  way  parochial 
schools  are  today  —  or  most  of  them 
ever  were.” 
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Flood  control  project 
will  serve  college 

By  BOB  KUREK 

Construction  of  a  $5  million  flood  control  project  may  begin  as  soon  as  July  1, 
according  to  Michael  J.  McJilton,  principal  engineer  of  DuPage  County’s  public 
works  department. 

The  project  calls  for  an  artificial  lake  to  be  excavated  in  Willoway  Basin  in  the 
Danada  Forest  Preserve  and  the  installation  of  a  60-inch  “intercepter”  sewer  pipe 
to  be  laid  from  a  point  north  of  Briarcliff  in  south  Wheaton  to  the  proposed  lake. 

The  pipe  would  divert  excess  water  from  Wheaton  around  Briarcliff,  which  has 
suffered  severe  flooding  in  recent  weeks.  The  proposed  lake  would  hold  up  to  300 
acre  feet  of  water  until  it  could  be  released  into  the  east  branch  of  the  DuPage 
River. 

“THOUGH  NO  PLANS  to  promote  the  lake  as  a  recreation  area  exist,  the  forest 
preserve  will  have  to  approve  the  project’s  plans,”  McJilton  told  the  committee. 

Lloyd  Renfro,  public  work’s  committee  chairman,  said  “approval  was  a  long  way 
off,”  since  many  public  agencies  will  have  to  f>e  consulted. 

For  example,  CD  would  be  serviced  by  the  pipe  line,  so  Glen  Ellyn  would  share 
in  the  construction  costs,  according  to  Harold  Bollweg,  chairman  of  the  flood 
waters  committee. 

HOWEVER,  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  are  anxious  to  get  the  project  into 
operation. 

“The  sooner  we  get  the  study  finished,  and  all  parties  can  agree  on  design  and 
cost,”  McJilton  demanded,  stressing  the  need  for  prompt  action,  “the  sooner  it  can 
be  determined  how  construction  will  be  funded.” 

McJilton  pointed  out,  however,  that  before  the  “interceptor”  can  be  laid,  the 
lake  must  be  dug. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  project’s  cost  north  of  Butterfield  Road  will  be  Wheaton’s 
burden.  The  responsibility  for  construction  costs  south  of  Butterfield  hasn’t  been 
determined. 

A  special  meeting  including  all  the  necessary  governmental  bodies  will  be  held 
when  the  project  is  ready  to  be  presented,  according  to  McJilton. 

CATCH  UP  ON  YOUR  TAN 
Special  Offer:  FOR  DAYTONA! 

5  Sessions  $25  Show  ID  for  student  discounts! 

10 sessions  $48 
w/coupon 
1  per 

person 

Zz  Hr.  Sunbed 
Tans  from  $4.50 

call  858-8999 

Pickwick  Place 


PROFIT 

from  your  vacation 


Bring  a  nice  paycheck  back  from  vacation 
or  school  break!  Work  for  Western  and  earn 
extra  cash  for  expenses! 

Whether  you’re  skilled  or  unskilled,  West¬ 
ern  has  a  job  to  fit  your  abilities  and  your 
schedule.  We  need  in-store  product  demon¬ 
strators,  clerks,  and  light  industrial  workers 
as  well  as  typists,  receptionists,  and  word 
processors. 

Make  your  vacation  pay  off!  Call  Western 
today. 

Western 

TEMPORARY  SERVICES. 

1234  BLANK  STREET 

(312)655-0777 

CLERICAL  (WESTERN  GIRL)  •  MARKETING  •  MEDICAL  •  TECHNICAL 

LIGHT  INDUSTRIAL  •  SENTRY  •  SANTA  •  PHOTO  •  VIDEOTAPE 
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COLLEGE  COSTS  ARE  GOING  UR 

BUT  SO  IS  THE 

ARMYCOLLEGE  FUND. 


Tuition,  books,  lab  fees,  college 
living  expenses— all  seem  to  be  climb- 
ing  relentlessly.  Well,  here’s  some 
good  news  from  the  Army.  Today’s 
Army  College  Fund  is  climbing  too. 
You  can  now  accumulate  over  $25,000 
for  college,  if  you  qualify. 

What’s  more,  you’ll  study,  learn 
and  become  proficient  in  a  useful  skill. 
It  could  be  a  skill  with  so  wide  an 
application  in  both  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  life  that  it  might  help  you  decide 
what  to  take  in  college. 

If  you’re  determined  to  go  on 
to  college,  but  you  don’t  know  where 
the  money  is  coming  from,  pick  up 
an  Army  College  Fund  booklet  from 
your  local  recruiter.  It  offers  several 
options  you’ll  want  to  investigate. 

Stop  by  or  call: 


SSG  BEZEK 
386-6990 

ARMY.  BE  ALLYOU  CAN  BE. 
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Farmers  harvest  debt 

The  Republican  majority  in  the  senate  is  scurrying  in  the  wake  of 
President  Reagan’s  veto  of  the  farm  credit  bill,  which  would  have  added 
$2.5  billion  to  the  deficit  while  helping  out  American  farmers. 

They  should  be. 

Eleven  of  the  Republican  senators  in  Reagan’s  administrative  clout  hail 
from  farm  states  and  are  concerned  about  their  re-election  chances  should 
the  president  fail  to  help  out  the  farmers. 

While  good  reasons  exist  as  to  why  Reagan  should  provide  aid, 
arguments  can  be  presented  as  to  why  he  shouldn’t. 

America’s  biggest  business  and  employer  is  farming,  accounting  for  22 
percent  of  the  country’s  $3.3  trillion  gross  national  product  in  1983.  It  has 
long  been  a  capital-intensive  industry,  much  like  automaking,  enabling  a 
family  to  operate  a  1,000-acre  farm  capable  of  producing  nearly  $400,000 
worth  of  food  a  year. 

In  spite  of  this,  farming  is  also  the  worst  investment  in  America.  The 
Economist  of  London  notes  that  a  farm  now  worth  $500,000  will  earn,  on 
the  average,  $10,000  a  year  —  $40,000  less  than  $500,000  would  generate 
in  the  bank. 

This  lack  of  a  substantial  investment  return  isn’t  the  farmer’s  main 
concern.  Land  prices  are.  Between  1970  and  1984,  inflation  turned  farming 
into  a  growth  industry,  raising  crop  prices  and  earnings.  Subsequently, 
land  prices  skyrocketed  proportionately. 

Farmers  who  chose  to  borrow  based  on  the  strength  of  their  new 
earnings  were  devastated  in  1981  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  raised 
interest  rates  at  the  same  time  U.S  export  earnings  dropped. 

Farm  income  fell  by  $31  billion,  and  the  total  value  wiped  off  of  U.S. 
farms  totaled  $149  billion. 

In  em  attempt  to  protect  themselves  and  raise  needed  funds,  farmers 
overproduced,  which  proved  to  be  self-defeating  as  crop  prices  withered 
amd  world  markets  groemed  under  the  weight  of  added  U.S.  exports.  The 
effect  of  this  tail-chasing  spired  is  today’s  farmers  and  the  horrendous  farm 
debt  itself,  which  totaled  more  than  $190  billion  in  1984. 

With  this  negative  balance  in  their  checkbooks,  U.S.  fEirmers  now  owe 
more  money  than  Brazil  and  Mexico  combined  emd  Eire  dropping  like  flies 
as  ltirge  corporations  buy  up  delinquent  mortgages. 

What  can  the  federal  government  do  to  alleviate  this  problem?  A  willing 
attitude  would  help,  and  would  certainly  be  Em  improvement  over 
President  Reagan’s  refusal  to  meet  with  a  group  of  legislators  from  27 
farm  states,  which  included  all  105  representatives  from  South  Dtikota. 

In  all  seriousness,  though,  Mr.  Reagan’s  attitude  is  nothing  new.  He  is 
merely  reinforcing  his  stand  as  a  non-protectionary  president.  He  put  up 
with  automobile  quotELS  as  a  temporEuy  measure,  but  he  doesn’t  feel 
obliged  to  bail  out  every  Bob,  Orville  or  Slim  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  the  Dtikotas  who  happen  to  be  counting  on  continuing  inflation  to 
sustain  interest  payments  on  lemd. 

Other  options  exist  which  make  good  sense.  Some  sort  of  debt 
rescheduling  system,  similar  to  the  one  the  Reagsm  Administration 
instituted  last  September,  is  Em  acceptable  solution.  Cutting  government 
price  supports  also  holds  water.  Why  should  the  government  subsidize  big 
exporters,  who  only  add  woes  to  the  world  economy  Emd  hold  the  potential 
for  inducing  an  expensive  trade  war? 

The  1985  farm  bill  should  not  be  tsiken  lightly.  To  attempt  to  solve  the 
issue  by  supporting  incomes  is  wrong.  The  retd  problem  which  should  be 
addressed  is  land  prices. 

Any  other  issues  —  resd  or  imagined  —  are  only  dust  in  the  wind. 


Sugar-free,  substance 


CAL  THOMAS 

Why  are  some  commentators  so  upset 
about  former  congresswoman  and  vice 
presidential  candidate  Geraldine  Ferraro 
accepting  half  a  million  bucks  to  sell  Diet 
Pepsi?  Columnist  Ellen  Goodman,  a 
Ferraro  booster,  calls  the  deal  a  “sellout.” 
Come,  come.  One  must  have  something  to 
sell  in  order  to  sell  out.  Having  been 
rejected  in  49  states  along  with  Walter 
Mondale,  Ferraro  is  joining  the  Pepsi 
generation  to  try  another  line  of  work. 

We’re  not  talking  worth  here.  Worth  is 
an  entirely  different  matter.  Of  course, 
Barbara  Walters  is  not  WORTH  a  million 
dollars  anymore  than  Dan  Rather  is 
WORTH  $8  million.  It’s  what  you  can  get 
up  front  that  counts  and  hang  the 
reviews. 

Actually  Ferraro  is  following  a  great 
tradition.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  hawked 
margarine  on  TV.  Gerald  Ford  and  Henry 
Kissinger  have  played  on  “Dynasty”; 
Alan  Greenspan,  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is  trying  to 
sell  you  an  Apple  computer;  Ronald 
Reagan  sold  GE  between  political  jobs; 
former  North  Carolina  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  did 
American  Express  commercials  and 
Walter  Mondale’s  speechwriter,  Marty 
Kaplan,  is  moving  to  Burbank  to  toil  for 
Walt  Disney  studios. 

THOSE  WHO  ARE  concerned  about 
such  things  believe  that  moving  from  the 
public  to  the  private  trough  demeans 
politics.  Nonsense.  It  is  because  politics 


already  has  been  demeaned  that  has  led 
such  "sellouts”  as  Geraldine  Ferrai 
Pepsi  commercials  and  the  attempt 
grab  all  the  financial  gusto  one  can. 

We  make  incredible  demands  on 
public  figures,  demands  that  are  aim 
hypocritical.  We  require  them  to  confc 
to  a  standard  many  of  us  could  not  live 
to.  We  demand  that  they  be  well  educa 
and  have  the  kind  of  experience  t 
would  allow  many  of  them  to  e 
considerably  more  in  private  life.  If  t 
are  in  Congress,  they  must  maintain  I 
homes  and  incur  other  expenses  that 
unique  to  the  job.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
many  in  public  life,  Republicans  t 
Democrats,  liberals  and  conserve  ti\ 
eagerly  take  the  first  jackpot  offt 
them? 

Actually,  politicians  and  diet  soda  h 
a  lot  in  common  (stay  with  me,  now l 
used  to  be  that  products  were  sold 
what  they  contained.  Today  as  we  put 
our  narcissistic  pleasures,  many  prodi 
are  sold  based  on  what  they  do 
contain.  Caffeine-free,  sugar-free,  salt 
sodas.  Principle-free  politicitms. 

IN  THE  DIET  soda,  absolutely  noth 
is  nourishing.  Taste  is  all  you  get.  In  a 
of  politicians  there  is  very  little  substai 
Form  is  all  you  get.  What’s  the  differei 

Many  politicians  today  have  forgot 
what  leadership  is  all  about.  They  a 
their  fingers  in  the  wind  in  the  form 
campaign  consultants  and  pollsters 
they  go  whichever  way  they’re  told,  rat 
than  establishing  a  foundation  based 
principles  and  then  leading  their  co, 
tuents  in  the  right  direction. 
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withheld  upon  request. 
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Musician’s 


By  MARIE  CLEAR 

Ever  since  Mayor  Harold 
Washington  has  been  in  office, 
Chicago  summers  have  been 
devoid  of  the  festivials  for 
which  the  town  was  once  well 
known.  Last  summer,  though, 
the  Washington  administra¬ 
tion  moved  to  rebuild  the 
city’s  reputation  in  the  arts  by 
legalizing  street  performing. 

Patricia  Keporos,  part-time 
evening  student  at  CD,  picked 
up  her  guitar  last  summer  and 
became  one  of  a  handful  of 
licensed  street  musicians  who 
cater  to  the  transient  Chicago 
audiences. 

In  grade  school,  Keporos 
began  to  realize  that  she  had  a 
penchant  for  performing  — 
singing  for  the  sheer  pleasure 
of  it  around  the  house.  It 
wasn’t  until  as  a  student  at  Illi¬ 
nois  State  University  that  she 
began  to  feel  more  comfort¬ 
able  sharing  her  music  with 
others.  Her  afternoons  would 
be  spent  under  a  tree  in  the 
school’s  quad  with  a  guitar, 
but  she  was  still  playing  for 
herself  more  than  for  others. 

KEPOROS’  INTEREST  IN 
playing  more  formally  began 
when  she  formed  a  duet  with 
another  musician,  Yolanda 
Busch.  They  met  while  playing 
on  the  quad  at  ISU  for  students 
and  soon  started  performing 
in  bars  and  clubs.  Busch  had 
sung  professionally  before, 
and  her  influence  was  a  major 
force  in  acclimating  Keporos 
to  the  more  demanding  role 
of  street  performer. 

As  Keporos’  love  of  singing 
and  drive  to  perform  grew, 
she  began  experimenting  with 


release 


is 

in  street  scene 


her  music  —  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  that  it  had  on 
her  audience.  She  performed 
at  the  Oak  Park  Mall  in  order 
to  get  an  objective  reaction  to 
her  music  and  to  foster  her 
self-confidence.  Playing  for 


the  mall  audiences  helped  her 
focus  the  direction  of  her  per¬ 
formances.  Obtaining  her 
street  performer’s  license  was 
simply  another  step  in  solid- 
fying  her  musical  character. 

Keporos’  drive  to  perform 
goes  beyond  the  pretentious 
goals  of  the  stereotypical 

musician  though.  The  sponta¬ 
neous,  refreshing  nature  of 
street  performance  allows  her 
to  have  a  rapport  with  her 


audience  that  she  could 
never  experience  on  stage. 
Singing  provides  her  with  a 
way  of  expressing  the 
emotional  side  of  her  nature, 
which  is  not  easy  for  her  to 
do  otherwise.  The  greatest 


seems  to  be  in  a  rush  —  on 
their  way  to  lunch  or  back  to 
the  office.  She  can  never  be 
sure  who  she’s  gotten  through 
to  until  she  looks  up  and  sees 
someone  waiting  patiently  to 
hear  another  song. 

“Every  musician  dreams  of 
making  it,”  she  stated,  “but  I 
don’t  know  if  it  will  ever 


PATRICIA  KAPOROS 

reward  she  can  receive  from 
her  music  is  the  audience’s 
response  to  this  emotion.  v 
“NOTHING  IS  AS  fulfilling,” 
she  said,  “as  seeing  people 
genuinely  moved  by  a  per¬ 
formance.” 

No  musician  would  avoid  the 
chance  to  become  truly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  professional  and  a 
financial  sense,  and  Keporos 
has  indeed  sung  profession¬ 
ally,  but  the  drive  to  per¬ 
form  arises  out  of  her  need  to 
share.  She  feels  that  street 
performing  is  the  best  way  to 
be  “discovered”  and  the  best 
way  to  make  sincere  contact 
with  people. 

Granted,  playing  for  a 
wandering  audience  has  its 
disadvantages,  which  is  why 
Keporos  prefers  performing  at 
the  mall  where  people  have 
time  to  sit  down  and  listen  to 
her  in  between  store-hopping. 
In  Chicago’s  Loop,  everyone 
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happen  —  if  I’ll  ever  be  a  full¬ 
time  musician.  I  know  there’s 
a  part  of  me  that  would  like 
to  try,  but  I  don’t  know  if  I 
could  adapt  to  a  musician’s 
lifestyle.” 

Besides  taking  art  classes 
at  CD,  Keporos  works  at  Illi¬ 
nois  Benedictine  College  in 
Lisle  as  a  life-planning  coun¬ 
selor  and  as  director  of 
student  activities.  At  present, 
her  singing  remains  a  hobby. 

“I  do  know  that  I  would  lose 
my  enthusiasm  for  singing  if 
the  pressure  got  too  great  and 
my  music  became  a  job,”  she 
explained.  “One  of  my  great¬ 
est  fears,  though,  is  that  I 
won’t  reach  my  full  potential 
as  a  performer.  I  don’t  ever 
want  to  look  back  and  wonder, 
‘What  would  have  happened  if 
I  had  tried?”’ 
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YANOS 


Milwaukee  all-ages  bar 


needs  sound  adjustment 


By  CHARLES  VENTURA 

Milwaukee  enjoys  a  reputation  as  a  great  town  for  those  who 
are  old  enough  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages,  but  for  those  who 
are  not  of  legal  drinking  age,  the  entertainment  opportunities 
have  been  limited  to  spending  the  evening  in  a  video  arcade  or 
the  local  movie  theater. 

Two  months  ago,  the  choices  expanded  with  the  opening  of  a 
“weekends  only”  all-ages  club  called  YANOS,  located  in  down¬ 
town  Milwaukee  at  727  N.  Milwaukee  Ave. 

THIS  CLUB  HAS  fast  become  the  “happening  place”  in  town. 
The  establishment  features  three  local  punk  bands  a  night  for 
only  $3.  The  club  also  books  acts  from  Chicago  and  will  soon 
begin  to  feature  nationally  known  artists. 

“I  haven’t  had  to  look  for  bands,”  said  the  club’s  owner,  “They 
hear  by  word  of  mouth  about  this  place,  and  most  of  them  just 
want  the  exposure  and  an  audience  to  play  for.” 

Despite  YANOS’  popularity,  the  business  is  just  barely 
managing  to  turn  a  profit  because  of  the  high  insurance  rates 
that  accompany  the  hardcore  entertainment  line-up. 

“THE  KIDS  GET  slamming  and  jump  off  of  the  stage  later  in 
the  evening,”  stated  the  owner.  “I  need  protection  just  in  case 
someone  gets  hurt.  Fortunately  my  father  has  been  a  lawyer  for 
20  years.” 

The  no-alcohol  policy  was  adopted  in  part  to  keep  the  in¬ 
surance  rates  lower,  and  if  any  alcoholic  beverages  are  found 
on  the  premises  the  insurance  company  will  cover  claims.  Any¬ 
one  caught  with  beer  or  liquor  inside  the  club  will  be  escorted 
to  the  door,  but  this  policy  is  difficult  to  enforce. 

“At  the  end  of  the  night  we  sometimes  find  empty  beer  bot¬ 
tles  and  broken  glass  in  the  rest  rooms.  That’s  the  biggest 
problem  that  we  face,”  the  owner  explained. 

YANOS  consists  of  one  50  foot  by  50  foot  room,  which  used 
to  be  a  dance  studio,  and  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  a  5 
story  building.  The  floors  are  made  of  wood  and  the  walls  of 
plaster,  resulting  in  terrible  accoustics,  especially  when  there 
are  few  people  present.  Chairs,  tables  and  coat  racks  are  notic- 
ably  absent,  and  personal  belongings  are  usually  thrown  on  the 


floor.  Plans  are  in  the  works  to  correct  this  inconvenience. 


With  good  weather  and  a  moderate  traveling  speed  of  55 
m.p.h.,  the  trip  from  CD  to  YANOS  should  take  90  minutes. 
The  first  band  starts  playing  at  8  p.m.  and  the  live  entertain¬ 
ment  ends  at  11  p.m. 

The  club  is  only  open  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
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Classifieds 

Wanted:  Jugglers,  magicians,  musicians 

and  other  street  performers.  For  outdoor 
show  during  summer.  Contact  Kelley. 
858- 2800  Ext.  2113. 


Word  service,  the  answer  to  all  your  typing 
needs.  Reasonable  rates,  Call  Nora 
279-5073. 


Needed:  Reliable,  responsible  person  to 
help  with  light  housework.  Just  10  minutes 
from  campus.  Must  have  references  and 
own  transportation.  Negotiable  hours.  Pay 
up  to  $6  per  hour.  Please  call  665-3234 
before  8p.m. 


Exciting  Business  Opportunity.  Health/ 
Nutrition  Co.  Will  do  S3  billion  in  1985. 
Weight  loss  or  gain,  stress  control,  athletic 
conditioning.  Call  Caroline  Preston  at  289- 
3064  or  830-0880. 


Needed:  Someone  heading  out  to  Colorado 
(Golden  Area)  to  help  transport  4  pieces  of 
furniture  during  Spring  Break.  I  will  pay 
transport  expenses  plus  extra!  Contact 
Vivian  Bennett,  653-6450. 


Wanted:  Experienced  players  for  Women’s 
12”  Slow  Pitch.  Mon.  night  League  in 
Hanover  Park.  Various  positions  open!  For 
more  information  call  p.m.s.  only:  289-6497 
or  529-2601. 


Typing,  Word-processing:  reports,  papers, 
resumes  fast  —  reasonable,  JEM  Services 
969-8753. 


Word  Processing  Services  —  Letters, 
resumes,  term  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  Mc¬ 
Dermott  at  790-WORD.  Located  one  mile 


lost  15  lbs.  and  3  inches.  I  have  gained 
energy  and  stamina.  LOSE  WEIGHT  THE 
NUTRITIONAL  WAY.  Call  Dave  Melulis,  932- 
8290. 


Herbal  Slim  &  Trim  All  natural  weight  con¬ 
trol.  Program  will  help  you  lose  10-29  lbs. 
per  month  100  percent  guaranteed.  Earn  up 
to  $4,000  per  as  a  Heralife  Distributor. 
Contact  Sue  529-1915. 


MODELS  wanted  for  graphic  art  work.  NOT 
porno  or  cheesecake.  Due  to  high  contrast 
nature  of  work,  identity  not  revealed.  Have 
own  lab  therefore  strict  confidentiality.  May 
bring  bodyguard  Good  pay  Please  call 
soon,  before  suntanning  season.  Hinsdale 


OVERWEIGHT  AND  BROKE?  Lose  weight 
and  gain  prosperity.  UNUSUAL  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY.  Call  Da\  e  at  932-8290. 
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Pop-o-pie 


not  for  timid  listeners 

By  CHARLES  VENTURA 

The  Pop-o-pies 
Subterranean  Records 


Side  A: 

©  0 

-MUSIC 


THE  LEGENDARY 


popo-pies 


JOE'S  SECOND  RECORD 


Actually  there  is  only  one  Pop-o-pie,  Joe  Pop-o-pie,  who  sang, 
wrote  and  arranged  all  of  the  songs  on  this  six-song  EP.  The 
five  other  musicians  on  the  disc  are  simply  hired  help  in  that 
Pop-o-pie  uses  different  musicians  for  every  show  and  every 
album  he  releases. 

“The  Pop-o-pies  aren’t  a  group;  they  are  a  concept  like  Santa 
Claus  and  Ronald  McDonald,”  reads  the  text  on  the  album’s 
back  jacket,  which  was,  incidentally,  written  by  a  Joe  Pop-o-pie 
himself. 

Whether  group  or  concept,  the  album  works.  Its  most  suc¬ 
cessful  song  is  a  cover  version  of  “Truckin’’  by  the  Grateful 
Dead.  This  slow,  heavily  distorted,  punk  version  of  the  song  has 
given  the  band  international  recognition,  the  respect  of  the 
Dead,  and  fame  in  the  new  music  scene. 

The  words  to  most  of  the  songs  on  the  record  are  half-sung 
and  half-talked.  The  lyrics  rarely  rhyme,  and  the  subject  matter 
is  a  philosophical  collection  of  Pop-o-pie’s  feelings  about  Ronald 
Reagan,  New  York  City,  and  psuedo-punk  rockers.  Although  he 
is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  Pop-o-pie  has  a  California  surfer  ac 
cent  and  a  creative  way  with  words. 

The  album  offers  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  sarcasm  and  looks  at 
the  darker  side  of  life  in  a  light-hearted  manner.  The  style  is 


similar  to  California’s  Black  Flag,  Flipper,  and  the  Dead 
Kennedy’s  who  are  leaders  in  the  new  music  industry  today. 

This  is  not  music  for  the  timid  listener,  but  for  those  who 
want  something  on  the  cutting  edge  of  hardcore  this  record 
represents  the  best  of  the  crop. 


HUFF  HUFF,  HE  WANTS  HE 


FORGET  THIS!!  I'n 
CUTTING  THROUGH  THESE 


wanted  jcouro 

€NT€RTrtim€hT  WRIT€RS 


ER}  so  men  FOR 

CUTTING-  THROUGH  THE  \ 


□  □□ 
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ACROSS 

1  Tap 
4  Toss 
8  Greenland 
settlement 

12  Beverage 

13  City  in  Russia 

14  Isinglass 

15  Lair 

16  Bandages 
18  Chastise 

20  River  in  Asia 

21  Again:  prefix 

22  By  way  of 

23  In  addition 
27  Towel 

inscription 

29  Pale 

30  Narrow 
openings 

31  Forenoon 

32  Follows  Fri. 

33  Brick-carrying 
device 


34  Island:  abbr. 

35  Pounds  down 

37  Electrified 
particle 

38  Baseball  stat. 

39  Pintail  duck 

40  Pismire 

41  Teutonic  deity 

42  Containers 
44  Fruit  cakes 
47  Dash  men 

51  Metric  measure 

52  Solo 

53  Silkworm 

54  Born 

55  Unruffled:  si. 

56  Headliner 

57  Spread  for 
drying 

DOWN 

1  Cushions 

2  Fish  sauce 

3  Choir  voices 

4  Contain 


5  Swiss  canton 

6  Recover 

7  South  American 
aninaal 

8  Precious  stone 

9  Metal 

10  Perform 

11  Possesses 
17  Greek  letter 
19  French  article 
22  Large  tub 

24  Behold! 

25  Mix 

26  Mountain  on 
Crete 

27  Chapeaus 

28  Mohammedan 
prayer  leader 

29  Existed 

30  Offspring 

32  Particular 

33  Torrid 

36  Coroner:  abbr. 

37  Introduce 


38  Wandering 

40  Poker  stakes 

41  Babylonian 
deity 

43  Article 

44  Former  Russian 
ruler 

45  Woody  plant 

46  Sow 

47  Algonquian 
Indian 

48  In  favor  of 

49  Spanish  for 
"river" 

50  Inlet 
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YesterHits 

Hits  From  Billboard  10  and 
20  Years  Ago  This  Week 

POP  SINGLES— 10  Years  Ago 

1.  Have  You  Never  Been  Mellow, 

Olivia  Newton-John,  mca 

2.  Black  Water,  Doobie  Brothers. 

WARNER  BROS. 

3.  My  Eyes  Adored  You,  Frankie  Valli, 

PRIVATE  STOCK 

4.  Lady  Marmalade,  LaBelle,  epic 

5.  Lonely  People.  America,  warner 

BROS 

6.  Lady,  Styx,  wooden  nickel 

7.  Best  Of  My  Love,  Eagles,  asylum 

8.  Lovin’  You.  Minnie  Riperton,  epic 

9.  Pick  Up  The  Pieces,  Average  White 
Band.  Atlantic 

10.  Can’t  Get  It  Out  Of  My  Head, 

Electric  Light  Orchestra. 

UNITED  ARTISTS 

P0F  SINGLES— 20  Years  Ago 

1.  My  Girl,  Temptations,  gordy 

2.  This  Diamond  Ring,  Gary  Lewis  & 
the  Playboys,  liberty 

3.  You've  Lost  That  Lovin’  Feelin', 
Righteous  Brothers,  philles 

4.  The  Jolly  Green  Giant,  Kingsmen. 

WAND 

5.  Eight  Days  A  Week,  Beatles,  capitol 

6.  Tell  Her  No,  Zombies,  parrot 

7.  King  Of  The  Road,  Roger  Miller, 

SMASH 

8.  The  Birds  And  The  Bees,  Jewel 
Akens,  era 

9.  Ferry  Cross  The  Mersey,  Gerry  & 
the  Pacemakers,  laurie 

10.  Downtown,  Petula  Clark,  warner 

BROS 

TOP  ALBUMS— 10  Yea  ?  Ago 

1.  Blood  On  The  Tracks,  3ob  Dylan. 

COLUMBIA 

2.  Average  White  Band,  Atlantic 

3.  Have  You  Never  Been  Mellow, 

Olivia  Newton-John,  mca 

4.  Heart  Like  A  Wheel,  Linda 
Ronstadt.  capitol 

5.  Phoebe  Snow,  shelter 

6.  What  Were  Once  Vices  Are  Now 
Habits,  Doobie  Brothers,  warner 

BROS 

7.  Do  ItX'Til  You’re  Satisfied),  B.T. 
Express,  scepter 

8.  Rufusized,  Rufus  featuring  Chaka 
Khan,  abc 

9.  Perfect  Angel,  Minnie  Riperton. 

EPIC 

10.  Empty  Sky,  Elton  John,  mca 

TOP  ALBUMS— 20  Years  Ago 

1.  Beatles '65.  capitol 

2.  Goldfinger,  Soundtrack,  united 
ARTISTS 

3.  Mary  Poppins,  Soundtrack,  vista 

4.  You’ve  Lost  That  Lovin  '  Feelin', 
Righteous  Brothers,  philles 

5.  My  Love  Forgive  Me,  Robert 
Goulet,  COLUMBIA 

6.  My  Fair  Lady,  Soundtrack,  Columbia 

7.  Where  Did  Our  Love  Go, 

Supremes,  motown 

8.  The  Beach  Boys  Concert,  capitol 

9.  Coast  To  Coast.  Dave  Clark  Five, 

EPIC 

10.  People,  Barbra  Streisand.  Columbia 

COUNTRY  SINGLES— 10  Years  Ago 

1.  Linda  On  My  Mind,  Conway  Twitty, 

MCA 

2.  Before  The  Next  Teardrop  Falls, 
Freddy  Fender,  abc/dot 

3.  I  Can’t  Help  It  (If  I’m  Still  In  Love 
With  You),  Linda  Ronstadt.  capitol 

4.  Rainy  Day  Woman/Help  The 
Cowboy  Sing  The  Blues,  Waylon 
Jennings,  rca 

5.  The  Bargain  Store,  Dolly  Parton, 

RCA 

6.  It's  Time  To  Pay  The  Fiddler,  Cal 

Smith,  mca 

7.  Loving  You  Will  Never  Grow  Old, 

Lois  Johnson,  20th  century 

8.  My  Elusive  Dreams,  Charlie  Rich. 

EPIC 

9.  The  Ties  That  Bind,  Don  Williams, 

ABC 'DOT 

10.  Penny,  Joe  Stampley,  abc/dot 
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Confusing  ‘Night’  delivers  action 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

As  a  whole,  “Into  the  Night” 
is  a  nice  flick.  No  stronger 
adjectives,  though,  can  be 
used  to  describe  John  Landis’ 
latest  feature. 

Perhaps  viewers  expect 
more  from  Landis,  the  creator 
of  such  zany  and  wild  films  as 
“National  Lampoon’s  Animal 
House”  and  “The  Blues  Broth¬ 
ers.”  What  is  lacking  in  this 
comedy-adventure  is  gut-grab- 
ing  laughs  and  a  •  certain  a- 
mount  of  suspense.  True,  the 
story  is  relatively  intriguing 
(that  is,  if  you  can  follow  the 
plotline)  but  some  moviegoers 
might  feel  they  missed  some¬ 
thing  at  the  end. 

A  MAJOR  STUMBLING  block 
of  “Into  the  Night”  is  with 
headliner  Jeff  Goldblum  whose 
prime  screen  credits  include 
a  part  in  “The  Big  Chill”  and 
the  starring  role  in  a  tele¬ 
vision  biography  of  the  late 
comedian  Ernie  Kovacs. 

In  this  picture,  Goldblum 
displays  the  personality  of  a 
two-by-four.  Saying  his  per¬ 
formance  is  wooden  and  stolid 
would  not  be  a  misstatement. 
Maybe  the  actor  took  his  role 
too  seriously  —  that  of  an  in¬ 
somnia-plagued  junior  execu¬ 
tive  who’s  bored  with  his  job 
and  marriage. 

In  fact,  the  first  15  or  so 
minutes  shows  Goldblum  in 
his  domestic  environment  and 
workplace.  The  point  is  clearly 
made  that  he  is  thoroughly 
frustrated  with  the  daily 
routine  of  awakening  at  7  a.m., 
fighting  the  dense  Los  Ange¬ 
les  freeway  traffic  and  toiling 
in  a  drab  office  cubicle. 

THE  SCRIPT  SHIFTS  into 
its  main  body  somewhat 
clumsily,  almost  as  if  the 


writers  were  stuck  for  an  ap¬ 
propriate  segue.  What  hap¬ 
pens  is  the  insomniac  gets  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning’s  wee 
hours  and  begins  driving 
around  town.  His  destination 
is  everywhere  and  nowhere  in 
particular. 

Eventually,  the  man  winds 
up  in  an  airport  garage,  star¬ 
ing  blankly  at  the  concrete 
embankment  ahead  of  him. 
The  calm  scene  ends  when  the 
mysterious  Diana  (Michelle 
Pfeiffer)  jumps  into  Ed  Okin’s 
car,  just  ahead  of  her  per- 
suers.  Thus  begins  the  central 
action  to  this  picture. 

At  some  points,  viewers 
might  need  a  road  map  to  fol¬ 
low  the  various  plot  intricacies. 
Apparently,  the  woman  pos¬ 
sesses  priceless  emeralds 
smuggled  into  the  country 
from  the  former  Shah  of  Iran’s 
treasury.  And  now,  Iran’s 
version  of  the  CIA  is  ready  to 
do  almost  anything  to  recover 
the  jewels,  even  if  it  means  the 
extermination  of  Diana. 

AS  THE  FILM  progresses, 
the  body  count  grows;  making 
more  .work  for  the  local 
morgues.  And  later  on,  the 
flick  mixes  into  the  story  a 
vicious  English  hitman  (David 
Bowie),  a  crooked  FBI  agent 


(?),  portrayed  by  Clu  Gulager, 
and  a  wealthy,  but  terminally 
ill  recluse  (Richard  Farns¬ 
worth). 

Somehow,  these  characters 
are  interconnected,  but  the 
movie  doesn’t  explain  why. 
But  it  matters  little.  The 
action  is  fast-paced  and  keeps 
the  audience  interested  for  the 
duration. 

Although  certainly  not  one 
of  J ohn’s  Landis’  major  master¬ 
pieces,  “Into  the  Night”  is  an 
engaging  piece  for  action  and 
adventure  enthusiasts.  Now 
only  if  he’d  tell  his  fans  what 
the  hell  it  was  all  about. 

CD  Film  Notes;  For  students 
who  wish  to  learn  more  about 
film  criticism  and  various  tech¬ 
niques  employed  by  movie 
makers,  College  of  DuPage 


offers  a  film  literature  course 
every  semester. 

The  five-credit  hour  class 
may  be  taken  under  Humani¬ 
ties  101  or  English  154-B. 

The  course  is  taught  by  Joe 
Barillari  and  Allan  B.  Carter 
and  will  meet  on  Monday  even¬ 
ings  at  Downers  Grove  South 
High  School  during  the  spring. 


‘Marvin 
and  Tige’— 

Life  should  be  so  easy 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 
If  life’s  difficulties  were  as 
easily  handled  as  those  in 
“Marvin  and  Tige”  there 
would  be  no  need  for  aspirin 
and  antacids. 

The  public  is  already  bom¬ 
barded  by  too  many  “saved  at 
the  last  possible  moment,”  un¬ 
realistic,  family-oriented 
“mush”’  movies  and  television 


programs. 

And  the  equally  sickening 
cutsie-pie  characterizations 
are  too  sweet  to  swallow. 

TIGE  (GIBRAN  BROWN)  is 
a  big-eyed,  little  black  boy 
with  enough  charm  to  sell 
refrigerators  to  Eskimos. 

Unfortunately  he  lives  in  an 
Atlanta  ghetto  with  his  prosti¬ 
tute  mother,  who  suffers  from 
an  undisclosed  physical  illness. 

One  morning  Tige  wakes  up, 
and  his  mother  doesn’t  know 

what  leaves  the  youngster 
emotionally  devastated. 

RATHER  THAN  TAKE  his 
chances  with  the  welfare  peo¬ 
ple,  Tige  splits  to  live  a 
gloomy  skid  row  life,  resorting 
to  stealing  and  sleeping  in  the 
filthiest  of  places. 

Soon  he  grows  tired  of  his 


lowly  existence  and  decides  to 
slit  his  wrists  with  a  handy 
switch  blade. 

Guess  what  happens?  He 
dies.  Just  kidding,  although 
about  now  the  film  does. 

AT  THE  LAST  possible 
second  along  comes  a  compas¬ 
sionate,  alcoholic,  middle-aged 
bum,  Marvin  (John  Cassa¬ 
vetes),  who  easily  talks  Tige 
out  of  his  suicidal  inclinations. 

Marvin  offers  Tige  a  place 
to  spend  the  night  and  of 
course  the  two  become  instant 
buddies. 

Even  the  best  of  friends 
have  serious  disagreements  at 
times  and  after  an  argument 
Tige  runs  away. 

ADOPTING  TIGE  BECOMES 
Marvin’s  main  concern  after 
he  tracks  the  kid  down  and  he 
files  the  papers  (how  un¬ 
believable,  a  young  bum  being 
adopted  by  an  old  bum)  which 
requires  Marvin  to  make  an 
attempt  to  find  Tige’s  rela¬ 
tives. 

By  coincidence  Marvin  dis¬ 
covers  Tige’s  financially  suc¬ 
cessful  father,  Richard  Davis 
(Billy  Dee  Williams),  who  at 
first  wants  nothing  to  do  with 

his  illegitimate  son. 


As  expected  he  later  changes 
his  mind. 

Tige  slowly  accepts  (it  takes 
about  fifteen  minutes)  his  pop 
Marvin  is  happy  that  his  tiny 
black  buddy  has  a  secure  home, 
and  the  audience  almost 
falls  to  sleep  with  the  predict¬ 
able  story. 

Rated  “P.G.”  for  predictable 
garbage. 

Vz* 
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TO  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  ATHEISTIC 
PUNKER  —  Wake  up  my  friend  and  seek  the 
truth.  Come  out  of  the  darkness  before  the 
door  is  shut.  YOUR  BROTHER. 

TO  MINI-PROM-MOUSKETEER-MYRTLE  - 

Keep  your  ears  close  to  “THE  CARS”. 

TO  MINI-PROM-MOUSKETEER-MILLIE  — 

Keep  your  ears  close  to  “THE  CARS”. 

LESLIE:  Thanks  a  lot  for  studying  on  the 
one  night  that  you  said  you  would  keep 
free!  S.F. 

Can  anyone  out  there  tell  me  what  good  this 
education  is  going  to  do  me? 

FESS  —  Meet  me  at  ROSIE’S  in  Florida 
when  you  get  there!  I'll  be  the  one  at  the 
end  of  the  bar!  DEEBEE. 

HEY  ZEBRA!  U  and  who  else?  I’ll  give  you 
one  more  try  and  you're  finished!  JUD. 

Paper  people.  .Who  is  the  Electric  Buffalo? 
Some  kind  of  home  grown  celebrity? 

HI  JANE!  How  da  Hell  are  ya?  K.L. 

PUNKERS  —  Are  you  going  to  wear  all  of 
your  leather  in  the  summertime?  Don't 
dehydrate!  CONCERNED. 

S-H-  _  The  pretty  girl  in  front  of  cafeteria 
last  month.  How  could  I  forget  that  smile 
from  Willow  St.?  Stop  In  O.S.C.O. 

DONNA  M.  —  Welcome  back  home,  where 
you  belong.  I  missed  you  very,  very  much. 

JOHN  G. 

POLISH  PRINCE  —  Have  a  PEACHY  PINK 
St.  Patrick’s  Day!  KEEP  SMILING!  (or  else!) 

YOUR  FAVORITE  FRIEND  “NO  COM¬ 
MENT!”  (RIGHT!) 

MYRAN  —  Are  we  going  to  PORILLOS  on 
the  spring?  Come  on,  you  CAN  afford  it! 

—  SQUID 

“PUNKERS”  —  I’ll  leave  you  alone  alright, 
but  I'll  leave  you  with  the  TRUTH.  CHRIST 
rules  forever.  STUDENT  PRIEST. 

CHECK  OUT  THE  ACTION  IN  THE  STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES  RECREATION  AREA.  ENJOY 
BILLIARDS,  TABLE  TENNIS,  CARDS, 
CHESS,  YAHTZEE,  CHECKERS,  RISK  AND 
BACKGAMMON.  FIRST  FLOOR  OF 
STUDENT  RESOURCE  CENTER. 

CHARLIE  —  HEY  KID,  WAKE  UP!  GET  TO 
CLASS  ON  TIME.  —  OLD  FART 

IF  JESUS  SAVES  then  what  are  we  doing  in 

GLEN  ELLYN? 

PUNX?  —  I  happen  to  like  all  of  the  long¬ 
haired  freaks  that  you  want  to  get  rid  of.  At 
least  they  know  what  they  stand  for!  TRUE 
AMERICAN  GIRL. 

SAY  WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND  WITH  A 
COURIER  PERSONAL!  JUST  50  CENTS  FOR 
25  WORDS  OR  LESS.  NEXT  ISSUE  APRIL 
12.  DEADLINE  APRIL  8. 

JER,  JOHN,  AND  ALL  THE  FANS  -  You  are 

a  symbol  of  the  cynicism  and  apathy  that 
will  one  day  be  the  downfall  of  civilization. 

We  beg  you  to  awaken  to  your  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  world.  STUDENTS  FOR  PEACE. 

LAY  OFF  OF  us  “animals"  in  the  cafeteria. 

We  just  don’t  want  to  be  boring,  polyester, 
cut-out  followers  that  you  are!  THE  PLAT¬ 
FORM  GANG. 

HEY  FOLKS,  Thanks  for  all  of  the  moral 
support.  Z 

WHO  invented  liquid  soap  and  why? 

DEWY  —  Pick  up  all  those  cigarette  butts 
that  you  dropped  on  the  floor.  HEWY 


I’m  goin’  to  Florida.  I’ve  got  $200,  two 
friends  and  a  car,  so  someone  better  be 
ready  to  move  over! 

ALL  OF  YOU  people  who  are  going  to  warm 
places,  I  hope  that  it  rains,  because  I  am 
going  to  be  loyal  to  Illinois  during  the  spring! 

Mr.  CHICAGO 

JANE  AND  RON  AND  THE  KIDS  —  Have  a 
good  time  with  Mary  and  Frank.  I’ll  be  think¬ 
ing  of  you!  JULES 

REMI  —  I’m  sorry  that  I  called  you  a  broad. 
You’re  really  a  chick!  SCAB 

PATTI  —  A  duck  is  a  duck  and  so  are  you. 

GOOSE 

LADYMAY,  Ever  wonder  why  we  always 
drive  faster  in  the  spring?  For  the  answer 
just  call  meon  thefirst  70degree day.  DEC. 

HAL:  Remember  that  hatred  is  from  the 
heart  and  contempt  is  from  the  soul,  and  I 
can’t  control  either  one  of  them .  NANC. 

TO  THE  HUNDRED  OR  SO  CD  FANS  WHO 
SHOW  UP  FOR  THE  GAMES,  YOU’RE  THE 
BEST. 

TO  THE  6,900  full-time  students  who  didn’t 
attend  a  game  this  quarter,  you  suck  eggs 
you  dirtballs.  A  FAN. 

J-B.  —  Come  on,  say  I  dare  you.  P.T. 

ULYSSES  —  You  really  know  how  to  fight  a 
drag-on  when  you  see  one.  Be  at  AGO. 
DAMOCLES. 

TUG  —  Kill  or  be  killed!  F.H. 

DEAN  —  Thanks  for  the  flowers.  I  anxiously 
await  the  new  car.  JULIE 

ZEN  —  DOLL:  How  many  times  do  I  have  to 
tell  von  it's  metanhvsical  NIRVA 

INDIVIDUALISM!  i  Know  where  I  am  at. 
Read  Neil  Peart  —  his  ideas  equal  mine. 
Especially  “Which  Hunt”  and  "Vital  Signs.” 
"Hippy-in-a-time-warp,”  TRUE  AMERICAN 
MAN.  P.M.  Appreciate  the  invite,  PUNX. 


SMILE  if  you’re  not  a  virgin. 

AILLEO  —  I  will  cut  you!  A  FRIEND 
TIFFANY,  it's  just  an  expression.  BJ 

PIT  BULLS  ARE  AWESOME  DOGS. 


TERI  Sorry  about  Saturday  —  I  promise 
I’ll  make  it  up  to  you  —  I  promise.  JT 

SALLY  All  around  the  world  people  are 
mumbling  about  you.  Does  THAT  make  you 
feel  any  better?  A  SAL  FAN. 

I  DARE  YOU! 


BOBBIE  Remember  that  you  are  always 
your  worst  critic  and  that  even  though 
YOU  don't  see  it,  you're  doing  a  terrific 
job.  GUY 

CD  STUDENTS  —  Think  back  to  Vietnam. 
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WEST  GERMANY  (Courtesy  0»r  Mustfcrtwkt)  As  of  3/4/85 


i 

2 

SINGLES 

YOU’RE  MY  HEART,  YOU'RE  MY  SOUL  MODERN  TALKING 

2 

1 

HANSA/ARIOLA 

SHOUT  TEARS  FOR  FEARS  M£RCURy/ph0N0GRAM 

3 

3 

1  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHAT  LOVE  IS  FOREIGNER  atixniic/wex 

4 

4 

ONE  NIGHT  IN  BANGKOK  MURRAY  HEAD  RCA 

5 

11 

SOLID  ASHFORD  &  SIMPSON  CAWTOl/FMl 

6 

6 

SEHNSUCHT  PURPLE  SCHULZ  UND  DIE  NEUE  HEIMAT  £mi 

7 

7 

EASY  LOVER  PHILIP  BAILEY  &  PHIL  COLLINS  CBS 

8 

16 

WOODPECKERS  FROM  SPACE  VIDEO  KIDS  POLVDOP.DCO 

9 

10 

DEURiO  MIND  SCOTCH  ZYX/MIKUISW 

10 

9 

COMANCHERO  RAGGIO  Dl  LUNA  moon  ray/amola 

11 

5 

NACKTIMWIND  BAND  FUER  AFRIKA  CBS 

12 

12 

LOVERBOY  BILLY  OCEAN  JIVE/TELOCC 

13 

17 

HELPLESS  FLIRTS  ARiOtA 

14 

NEW 

FOTONOVELA  IVAN  CSS 

15  - 

8 

LIKE  A  VIRGIN  MADONNA  SIRE/WEA 

15  : 

13 

PATRIK  PACARD  LADY  ULI  PAPAGAYO/EMI 

17 

NEW 

SUSUOIO  PHIL  COLLINS  WEA 

18 

14 

EVERYTHING  SHE  WANTS  WHAIW  CR1C/C8S 

19 

NEW 

LET’S  DANCE  TONIGHT  PIA  ZADORA  cumsriNTERCOPO 

20 

19 

HALF  A  MINUTE  MATT  BIANCO  wea 

Sill 

i 

ALBUMS 

FOREIGNER  AGENT  PROVOCATEUR  ATLANTtC/wEA 

2 

4 

JENNIFER  RUSH  CBS 

3 

5 

MATT  BIANCO  WHOSE  SIDE  ARE  YOU  ON?  wea 

4 

2 

HERBERT  GROENEMEYER  A630  BOCHUM  SMI 

5 

3 

BILLY  IDOL  REBEL  YELL  CHRYSAUS/ARtOLA 

6 

NEW 

ALAN  PARSONS  PROJECT  VULTURE  CULTURE  ab.sta/ariola 

7 

7 

AUSONMOYET  ALF  CBS 

8 

8 

VARIOUS  CHESS  RCA 

9 

6 

YELLO  STELLA  VERTIGO/PHONOGRAM 

10 

NEW 

PHiLCOUINS  NO  JACKET  REQUIRED  WEA 

11 

9 

SA06  DIAMOND  LIFE  ERC/CBS 

12 

10 

TINA  TURNER  PRIVATE  DANCER  CAPfrOi/EMi 

13 

11 

WHAM!  MAKE  IT  BIG  EPIC/C8S 

14 

15 

OURAN  DURAN  ARENA  PARiOPHONEzEM? 

15 

14 

KALUS  LAGE  BAND  SCHWEISSPERLEN  MUSHCANT/emi 

16 

13 

FRANKIE  GOES  TO  HOLLYWOOD  WELCOME  TO  THE 

17 

16 

PLEASURE DOME  «$tAND/AfitOLA 

ROGER  WHITTAKER  EiN  GLUECK  avon/in tercoro 

18 

NEW 

MAOONNA  LIKA  A  VIRGIN  SIRE/WEA 

19 

12 

OE  BLAECK  FOEOES  Mtfl  KLAEAEVE  AM  LAEAEVE  Ew 

20 

20 

PURPLE  SCHULZ  5  DIE  NEUE  HEIMAT  HAUTNAH  6 ML 
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Aiello’s  Alley 


ie  Ferraro 


Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone,  long 
time  passing? 

TODAY,  SURVIVAL  IS  the  name  of 
the  game.  If  economics  is  what  the  people 
want,  economics  is  what  they’ll  get.  Never 
mind  the  so-called  “social  issues.”  Joseph 
Stalin  didn’t  care  about  the  moral  force  of 
the  Pope  (How  many  divisions  does  the 
Pope  have?)  Most  politicians  don’t  give  a 
rip  about  the  unborn  (How  many  voted  do 
the  babies  have?). 

And  so,  on  we  go  with  the  distinction 
between  selling  a  product  and  the 
politician  as  product  so  blurred  that  few 
can  remember  where  the  demarcation  line 
was  once  drawn. 

Some  time  ago,  I  was  flying  into 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  St.  Louis.  A 
woman  across  the  aisle  was  trying  to 
subdue  her  restless  preschool  daughter. 
Said  the  woman,  “Look  out  the  window, 
honey,  and  see  the  beautiful  lights  of 
Washington.” 

The  child  was  transfixed  for  a  moment 
and  then  blurted  out,  “Mommy,  mommy, 
it's  Disneyland!”  For  her,  there  was  no 
difference.  Disneyland  was  fantasy  with¬ 
out  substance  and  Washington,  from  the 
air  at  least,  looked  the  same. 


Ed.  note: 

Beginning  April  12,  the  Courier  will 
be  initiating  a  new  feature  for  our 
readers  entitled  FORUM,  which  will 
consist  of  a  specific  viewpoint  every 
week. 

To  be  considered  for  this  column, 
prospective  writers  should  contact 
the  Courier  editor  and  reserve  space. 
Opinions  must  be  typed,  double 
spaced,  and  should  exceed  300 
words.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
topics  dealing  with  college  issues. 

Nine  articles  will  be  printed  during 
the  spring  quarter;  all  students,  facul¬ 
ty,  administrators  and  members  of 
the  college  community  are  eligible 
to  submit  essays.  Correspondence 
maybe  sent  to: 

Courier 

FORUM  editor 

SRC  1022 

22nd  Street  and  Lambert  Road 

Glen  Ellyn,  IL  601 37 

Compositions  may  be  edited  for 
style  and  length,  but  the  Courier  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  edit  for  libel. 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

More  than  20  correctional  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  are  owned  or 
operated  by  private  interests,  according 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  American 
Correctional  Association. 

One  such  interest  is  the  Nashville- 
based  Corrections  Corporation  of 
America. 

“Our  basic  mission  is  to  provide 
correctional  service  to  government  in  an 
efficient,  cost-effective  manner,”  Travis 
Snellings,  vice  president  of  CCA,  said. 

SURE  IT  IS. 

The  “basic  mission’’  of  every 
business  is  to  turn  a  profit.  How  does 
CCA  profit? 

Tennessee  pays  CCA  $21  a  day  per 
inmate  for  providing  correctional 
services. 


“If  we  provide  our  service  for  less 
than  we’re  contracted  for  —  $21  — 
we’ll  profit,”  Snellings  said. 

SO,  TENNESSEE  CITIZENS  are 
not  only  paying  for  the  care  of  criminals 
but  for  CCA’8  profit. 

What  could  be  more  ridiculous  than 
tax  dollars  going  into  a  business'  till? 

What  happens  if  operation  costs  rise, 
and  CCA  isn’t  able  to  profit?  Does  CCA 
say,  “Oh,  well,  we  tried,  but  you  guys 
will  have  to  take  over  again;  we’re  not 
making  any  money.” 

Or  does  the  state  renegotiate  its 
contract,  so  CCA  can  regain  its 
profitability? 

AND  WHAT  IF  costs  decrease?  Will 
the  taxpayers  of  Tennessee  receive  a 
proportional  reduction  in  their  taxes? 

I  think  not. 

Who  would  be  in  charge  of  seeing  to 
it  that  the  prison  conforms  to  some  sort 
of  guidelines? 

In  a  jail  CCA  administers  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  the  county  retains 
only  one  official  as  liaison.  How  does  the 
parole  board  base  its  decisions?  On  one 
man’s  perception? 


AND  WHAT  ABOUT  guards? 

Supporters  of  the  new  system  say  the 
“resident  supervisors  —  guards  —  are 
more  humane  since  they  haven’t 
become  calloused. 

Yet,  at  an  immigration  detention 
facility  in  Houston,  one  guard  shot  and 
killed  an  escaping  alien  and  injured 
another. 

My,  how  very  humane  of  this 
“resident  supervisor.” 

IN  A  STATE  training  school  in 
Florida  recently,  four  youths  were 
injured  in  a  riot. 

So  what's  the  best  solution? 

Should  we  pay  some  company  to  take 
over  our  problems,  allowing  them  to 
profit  from  their  “services”? 

As  Ira  Robbins,  professor  at  the 
American  University  of  Law,  said, 
“There’s  something  anomalous  about  a 
person  sentenced  to  prison  by  a  state  or 
federal  judge  being  charged  by  a 
private  corporation  with  an  institution¬ 
al  infraction." 

The  entire  idea  is  absurd,  though  I’m 
sure  CCA  doesn’t  think  so. 

I’m  sure  they  love  the  idea  —  and 
the  profits  it’s  laid  upon  them. 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

I  was  in  the  cafeteria  the  other  day 
and  I  couldn’t  believe  all  the 
pre-Neanderthal  specimens  of  artwork 
drawn  upon  the  tables.  I  figured  they 
were  pre-Neanderthal  because  most  of 
them  are  cruder  and  less  artistic  than 
the  cave  paintings  at  Lascaux,  France. 

The  problem  is  not  confined  to  only  a 
few  of  the  tables,  either.  Of  the  145 
tables  in  the  cafeteria,  when  I  checked 
last  Monday  night,  69  were  scrawled 
upon,  and  of  the  others,  69  were  filthy, 
while  7  had  just  been  wiped  down  and 
were  still  dirty. 

I  THOUGHT  THE  school  paid 
someone  to  clean  these  tables,  and  in 
fact  while  I  was  surveying  the  tables, 
one  of  the  cafeteria  employees  walked 
up  to  me  and  asked  what  I  was  doing. 

“Are  you  reading  all  the  writing  on 
the  tables?”  he  asked. 

I  just  gave  him  a  real  dirty  look  and 
growled  at  him. 

He  walked  away  and  let  me  finish. 

I  did  notice  that  he  didn’t  try  to 
clean  off  any  of  the  tables  as  he  walked 
away,  even  the  one  that  had  a  whole 
cup  of  coffee  spilled  over  the  top. 

I  ALSO  NOTICED  a  lot  of  the 
scribblings  were  math  problems. 

In  case  you  math  majors  didn’t 
realize,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  scratch 
paper. 

A  lot  of  people  had  something  to  say 


to  me  while  I  was  conducting  my 


Laugh! in's  Lampoon 
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research. 

“It’s  about  time  somebody  decided  to 
do  something  about  this  mess.” 

“This  place  is  a  pig  sty!” 

.  “You  know,  the  cafeteria  always  look 
like  this.” 

I  GOT  A  lot  more  comments,  some  of 
which  I  am  unable  to  print  (I  think  I 
bothered  a  few  people  by  picking  up 
their  books  so  I  could  see  under  them 
while  they  were  trying  to  study),  but 
generally  the  reaction  to  my  poll  was 
the  same. 

So  who’s  in  charge  of  cleaning  the 
tables? 

Good  question.  One  which  I  wish  I 
could  answer. 

I  asked  Frank  Gervase,  director  of 

custodial  operations. 

THE  SERVICEMASTER  employee 
told  me  that  cleaning  the  tables  wasn't 
his  job. 

“A  place  like  the  Hyatt  charges  high 
rates  for  maid  and  valet  service  to  clean 
up  after  guests,”  Gervase  said.  "We 
don’t  have  the  work  force  because 
hiring  all  those  people  would  cost  too 
much.” 

Pardon  me  if  I’m  wrong,  but  I 
thought  custodians  were  supposed  to 
clean  areas  that  were  dirtied,  and  there 
are  quite  a  few  custodial  positions 
already  figured  into  the  budget  that 


have  remained  unfilled  since  last 
quarter. 

So  if  cleaning  up  in  the  cafeteria  isn’t 
the  job  of  the  custodians,  who’s 
responsibility  is  it? 

FOOD  SERVICES  SHOULD  clean 
the  tables,  said  Gervase,  but  some  of 
the  responsibility  lies  with  the  people 
using  the  area. 

So  I  talked  to  someone  in  food 
services  and  he  told  me  that  the 
situation  has  always  been  a  grey  matter 
because  no  guidelines  have  been 
written. 

"We  have  five  full-time  employees 
who  can’t  keep  up  with  the  mess,”  he 
said.  “ServiceMaster  should  be  cooper¬ 
ating  with  us.  After  all,  on  the 
blueprints  of  the  college,  the  area  is 
listed  as  the  cafeteria  lounge  and 
ServiceMaster  is  in  charge  of  cleaning 
the  lounges.” 

So  now  we  the  students  are  stuck 
with  tables  that  contain  the  food  scraps 
of  people  who  ate  in  the  cafeteria  last 
.week  and  we  have  nobody  to  blame. 

What  do  we  do? 

I  don’t  know;  maybe  we  could  clean 
up  the  mess  ourselves  and  send  all  the 
scraps  to  ServiceM aster’s  main  office. 
Something  might  get  done  then. 

I  doubt  it. 
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What's  the  good  news? 


Working  mom 
protests 

To  the  Editor: 

Mothers  who  work  need  no  one  to 
increase  their  concerns  for  their 
children;  generally  they  worry  about 
them  enough.  Since  the  student  body 
and  the  staff  at  College  of  DuPage 
includes  many  working  mothers,  I 
wouldn't  have  expected  to  read  an 
article  such  as  “Parents  have  a  duty  to 
children”  by  Cal  Thomas  in  the  Courier. 

Mr.  Thomas  quotes  several  “experts” 
in  his  column.  One  of  them  is  Valerie 
Bricso-Hooks,  a  gold  medal  runner. 
Another  is  Casey  Brodsky,  a  child 
character  in  the  film  “Irreconcilable 
Differences.”  Yet  another  is  the  1909 
White  House  Conference  on  children. 
The  main  part  of  the  column 
quotes  Dr.  James  Dobson,  who  advises 
the  White  House  and  Pentagon  on 
family  life.  This  group  of  people  is  not 
learned  enough  to  be  quoted  as  experts 
in  a  college  paper. 

Dr.  Dobson's,  comments  are  most 
misleading.  He  consistently  begins  a 
statement  with  information  which  is 
true,  but  he  then  draws  a  conclusion 
which  is  not  warranted  by  the 
information.  For  example,  he  says  the 
bonding  which  occurs  between  a  mother 
and  child  during  the  child’s  first  three 
years  of  life  is  vital.  Though  this  is 
true,  Dobson  then  leads  the  reader  to 
believe  that  when  the  mother  works, 
damage  is  done  to  this  bonding.  In 
reality,  children  have  been  shown  to  be 
able  to  bond  with  more  than  one  person 
in  early  childhood.  Dobson’s  statements 


To  the  Editor: 

Recently,  a  random  sample  of  147  CD 
students  (73  male,  74  female)  were 
polled  concerning  their  overall  relation¬ 
ship  with  teachers  and  satisfaction  of 
class  structure.  The  students  were  in 
almost  unanimous  agreement  about 
their  relationship  with  teachers,  but  a 
more  diverse  opinion  arose  concerning 
actual  class  time. 


are  consistently  structured  in  a  way 
that  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions. 
Recent  research  findings  are  consistent: 
children  are  not  damaged  by  having 
working  mothers  as  long  as  the  care 
they  get  during  the  mother's  absence  is 
nurturing.  Lois  Hoffman  summarized 
the  research  findings  in  “Maternal 
Employment:  1979,”  in  American 
Psychologist  (October,  1979).  Another 
source  is  “Mother  Care  Other  Care,”  by 
Sandra  Scarr.  Both  are  available  in  our 
LRC. 


What  was  the  good  news?  Some  84 
percent  felt  the  majority  of  their 
teachers  are  open  and  personal. 
Furthermore,  83  percent  of  the  students 
felt  comfortable  in  approaching  teach¬ 
ers  outside  of  the  classroom. 

More  than  half  the  students  believed 
the  most  beneficial  class  structure  to  be 
lecture/discussion.  The  next  highest 
figure  was  20  percent,  who  believed 
discussion  beneficial. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  the  students 
polled  felt  apprehensive  to  participate 
in  class  discussion.  Of  these,  71  percent 
answered  that  their  apprehension  was 


I  ask  that  when  articles  on  topics 
that  have  been  studied  in  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  are  run,  the 
accuracy  of  the  articles  be  checked. 
Newspapers  have  a  responsibility  to  be 
accurate,  college  papers  perhaps  more 
than  others.  Misleading  information 
causes  damage  and  when  that  damage 
is  directed  at  a  particular  segment  of 
the  population,  it  is  particularly 
heinous. 

Mary  Van  De  Warker, 

reading  consultant 


due  to  class  structure.  An  interesting 
fact:  when  students  want  discussion  as 
part  of  the  class  structure,  52  percent 
find  themselves  actually  participating 
sometimes  with  20  percent  seldom 
participating. 

An  obvious  avenue  to  greater 
discussion  is  for  students  to  come  to 
class  prepared.  Also,  teachers  can  aid 
students  by  including  everyday  situa¬ 
tions/experiences  applicable  to  the 
subject,  thereby  enhancing  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  for  the  students. 

Heidi  Duncan,  Wheaton 


Unfulfilled  quest 

To  the  Editor: 

A  recent  article  printed  in  the  Courier 
about  the  Theosophical  Society  in 
Wheaton  seemed  to  be  lacking 
information. 

Taking  a  visit  to  the  society’s 
bookstore,  one  can  find  many  strange 
things.  The  store  is  filled  with 
strange-smelling  incense  and  an  almost 
dreamy  kind  of  music.  The  books  were 
of  all  sorts  of  religions  and  philoso¬ 
phies,  but  none  that  were  recognizable. 

“Where  were  all  the  Christian 
books?"  one  might  ask.  One  could  find 
them  shoved  into  the  comer  of  the 
store.  Looking  through  them  it’s  safe  to 
say  that  they  were  not  even  Christian 
books  to  start  with,  but  distorted  and 
twisted  eastern  ideas  about  the  Bible, 
speaking  of  which,  they  didn’t  even 
have  a  single  copy.  They  had  strange 
interpretations  of  the  Bible,  but  any 
Christian  could  see  that  these  were 
nothing  but  books  deluted  and 
saturated  with  eastern  and  occult 
philosophies. 

If  this  community  is  such  an  open 
and  trust-seeking  society  looking  at  all 
religions  with  no  biases,  why  don’t  they 
carry  a  single  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible? 

The  answer  is  clear.  The  Theosophic¬ 
al  Society  is  based  on  writings  from  the 
occult  and  eastern  religions,  and  they 
don’t  believe  the  Bible  is  the  “Word  of 
God,”  The  emblem  that  they  put  all 
over  their  literature  consists  of  a 
swastika,  a  serpent,  a  six-point  star, 
and  a  distorted  cross. 

Any  “truth  seeker”  should  pass  this 
place  right  up,  and  consider  going  a 
little  farther  down  the  road  to  a 
Christian  bookstore,  where  the  Bible  is 
still  the  undistorted  and  “true  ”  spoken 
word  of  Godl 
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What  improvement/changes  would 
you  like  to  see  the  new  student  trustee 
to  accomplish? 

Chantel  Valkenburg,  Wheaton:  “Im¬ 
prove  the  lighting  in  the  IC  building, 
and  keep  the  tuition  down.” 

Mark  Schaal,  Westmont:  “He  should 
study  the  teacher  evaluations  more 
closely.” 

David  Tuley,  Glendale  Heights:  “The 

I  lighting  in  the  halls,  solve  bookstore 
problems  and  improve  cafeteria  food 
quality  and  prices.” 

Noel  Hayden,  Roselle:  “Clean  the 
j  mat  in  PE  118.” 

I  . 

Vickie  Svec,  Indian  Head  Park:  “Use 
his  influence  to  provide  control  and 
order  in  the  cafeteria." 

Julie  Breen,  Wheaton:  “Whatever  he 
enjoys!” 

Betty  Montiel,  Itasca:  "Get  rid  of 
the  wind  tunnel  by  the  SRC  building 
and  be  a  “real”  spokesperson  for  the 
students!” 


Tom  Eul 


Tom  Eul,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  feel  Wayne 
Cerne  should  work  hard  to  end  the 
famine  in  Africa,  argue  with  Russia  to 
further  the  Salt  Talk  negotiations, 
lower  my  tuition,  put  Pepsi  in  the  water 
fountains  and  buy  me  lunch  next 
Thursday.” 

Mike  Kornfeind,  Naperville:  “Fix  the 
heat  in  some  of  the  classrooms.  It’s 
really  cold  in  the  morning  in  some  of 
them.  Also,  we  need  more  chairs  in  the 
study  lounges.” 


While  industrialized  western  giants 
bemoan  their  dependence  on  foreign  oil, 
and  the  whims  of  the  OPEC  cartel, 
many  developing  countries  are  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  double  energy  crisis  that 
stems  not  only  from  rising  oil  and 
natural  gas  prices,  but  also  from  the 
depletion  of  primary  energy  sources,  as 
a  study  by  a  Vienna-based  organization 
recently  revealed. 

The  study  notes  the  lack  of  hard 
currency  confronting  many  under¬ 
developed  countries  having  led  to  the 
crisis;  unable  to  buy  petroleum-based 
technology,  these  countries  and  their 
populations  turned  to  natural  sources 
at  the  grass-roots  level. 

SOME  90  PERCENT  of  total  energy 
consumption  is  covered  by  such  natural 
sources  as  wood,  coal  and  animal  dung 
in  rural  areas  and  impoverished  villages 
that  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those 
that  stood  on  the  same  sites  hundreds 
of  years  ago. 

These  natural  combustibles  do  not 
exist  in  infinite  quantities,  however. 
After  years  of  being'  plundered  for 
bumables,  forests  and  fields  in  such 
underdeveloped  regions  no  longer  yield 
any  significant,  burnable  harvest. 

Presently,  the  Geneva  treatise  notes, 
112  million  people,  especially  in  Africa, 
suffer  from  an  acute  lack  of  firewood. 
At  least  ten  times  as  many  are  to  be 
found  in  regions  with  a  general  scarcity 
of  combustible  materials.  The  lack  of 
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Radwan  Tamr  and  Ahmad  Saad 


Radwan  Tamr,  Syria,  and  Ahmad 
Saad,  Lebanon:  “We  are  not  qualified 
for  scholarships  because  we’re  inter¬ 
national  students  and  we  have  to  pay 
$59  per  credit  hour,  up  from  $53  in  the 
winter  quarter,  even  though  we’ve  been 
at  CD  for  1  Vi  years. 

Jan  Rebmann,  Carol  Stream:  “I 
would  like  to  see  the  lighting  in  the 
halls  improved.  It  looks  like  a  subway 
station!” 

Dave  Stark,  Wheaton:  “I  would  like 
Wayne  Cerne  to  keep  tuition  prices  low, 
help  keep  the  bookstore  scandal-free, 
and  be  more  responsible  to  student 
needs.” 

Liza  Antokowiak,  Addison:  “Make 
the  bookstore  a  non-ripoff  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

Jamie  Harriman,  Naperville:  “Every¬ 
body  says  parking  should  imrpove.  Get 
more  bands  and  movies  on  Thursdays. 
Have  them  on  other  days  too.” 

Jack  Wilson,  Glendale  Heights:  “I 
would  like  to  see  Wayne  get  some 
parking  facility  improvements.  I  have 
to  wear  my  hiking  boots  to  school.” 

Karl  Bedford,  Norridge:  “Whatever 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  students.” 


flames  has  grave  ramifications  on  the 
food  and  drinking  water  preparation,  as 
well  as  on  the  heating  of  dwellings. 

CALCULATIONS  INDICATE  that 
twice  as  many  will  be  hit  by  the 
problem  by  the  year  2000.  By  that  time, 
twice  as  many  will  be  searching  for  less 
and  less  timber,  brush,  dried  weeds, 
anything  combustible,  while  problems 
ensuing  from  a  lack  of  heating  and 
water  purification  will  become  acute. 

Although  the  underdeveloped  nations 
look  to  the  industrialized  countries  for 
technology  to  alleviate  this  plight,  it  is 
obvious  to  both  sides  that  any  help 
typically  conceived  of  in  the  industri¬ 
alized  sector  of  the  world  is  sorely  out 
of  place  where  coal,  animal  dung  and 
underbrush  have  been  the  energy 
mainstay. 

Petroleum  and  gas  systems  don’t 
help  in  regions  where  pipelines  do  not 
exist,  and  governments  do  not  have  the 
money  necessary  for  the  technology 
needed  to  solve  the  problem  in  a 
high-tech,  or  even  a  more  typically 
archaic-tech  manner. 

CHARITABLE  DRIVES  seeking  aid 
from  generous  inhabitants  of  western 
countries  could  be  disastrous,  with 
humanitarian  Americans  and  western 
Europeans  sending  "Stemo”  cans  and 
campside  cookers  that  would  provide 
enough  fuel  for  a  few  days  before 
littering  the  landscape  with  junk,  then 
thrusting  the  people  of  underdeveloped 
regions  back  into  their  plight. 

What  is  necessary  is  a  comprehensive 
teaching  program,  as  well  as  on-site 
development  of  energy  systems  geared 
to  the  needs  of  the  local  residents. 


Eva  Reditsch,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Work 
towards  changing  the  WDCB  radio 
format  and  a  communications  program 
set  up  for  students.” 

Jackie  Collins,  Glendale  Heights:  “I 
like  the  school  the  way  it  is.” 

Greg  Huber,  West  Chicago:  “I  would 
like  to  see  him  take  affirmative  action 
in  the  WDCB  radio  station,  i.e.  to  help 
make  it  possible  for  students  to  take  an 
active  part  in  running  the  station, 
programming,  etc.” 

Kim  Backman,  Elmhurst:  “I  would 
like  action  taken  with  the  WDCB  radio 
station.  Students  should  have  a  much 
greater  role  in  running  the  station!!!” 

Marvin  Caldwell,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I’d 
like  to  have  them  make  judgement  on 
parking  ticket  appeals  on  the  spot  of 
the  infraction.” 

Bobbi  Holder,  Naperville:  “More 
parking  spaces  for  students.” 

Richard  Rudnick,  Roselle:  “Make 
walkways  from  the  parking  lot,  improve 
lighting  in  the  IC,  keep  tuition  cheap, 
and  install  a  bar  in  the  SRC.” 

Terri  Caldwell,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I’d  like 
to  see  a  softball  field  on  campus  and  a 
nice  ice  arena  for  the  hockey  players.” 


The  Geneva  experts  note  that  energy 
consumption  needs  to  be  practiced  not 
only  in  regions  supplied  with  oil,  but 
those  supplied  with  more  basic 
materials  as  well.  Among  the  possibili¬ 
ties  cited  for  meeting  energy  consump¬ 
tion  and  energy  conservation  goals  were 
precise  cultivation  of  wooded  areas 
earmarked  as  fuel  reservoirs;  precise 
harvesting  of  the  fuel  to  avoid  burning 
of  poor  combustibles  which  leads  to 
overconsumption;  and  in  the  protection 
of  wooded  areas  that  have  been  so  far 
plundered  so  as  to  endanger  their 
utility  as  future  areas  for  wood 
collecting. 

The  problem  does  not  only  lie  in  the 
plundering  of  nature  for  bumables,  as 


Kathy  Bence,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  would 
like  to  see  more  CD  student  activities 
to  increase  the  school  spirit.  Maybe 
individual  high  school  alumni  clubs 
would  be  organized  on  campus  to 
generate  student  group  identities  and 
enthusiasm.” 

Paul  Nowak,  Elmhurst:  “Host  more 
social  activities  —  more  dances  or 
something  to  get  students  together.” 

Sheri  Frey,  Western  Springs:  “I’d 
like  to  see  more  student  involvement  in 
government.  I’d  also  like  to  know 
what’s  going  on  in  administration.” 

Rob  Rekowski,  Glen  Ellyn:  “More 
student  involvement  in  school  activities 
and  move  the  school  closer  to  the 
parking  lot.” 

John  Belcher,  Elmhurst:  “Better 
parking  spots,  more  seats  in  the 
cafeteria.” 

Barbara  Adomaitis,  Lisle:  “I  would 
hope  that  he  would  be  more  accessible 
to  the  students.  So  if  there  were 
complaints  he  would  be  there.” 


Lauren  Ehnborn 


Lauren  Ehnborn,  Wheaton:  “I  would 
like  the  parking  lots  by  the  PE 
Building  cleared  during  the  winter 
because  people  park  funny.” 

Timothy  Pease,  Wheaton:  “I  would 
like  to  see  the  new  trustee  stand  up  to 
the  board  and  offer  his  opinions.  He 
should  serve  the  students  first,  and 
then  ‘establish  good  relations’  with  the 
trustees.” 


Report 

noted  above,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the 
energy  once  the  raw  materials  have 
been  acquired  and  ignited.  The 
effectiveness  of  cooking  systems,  the 
Geneva  fire  tacticians  note,  should  be 
examined  and  greatly  improved  upon. 

Experts  plan  to  observe  housewives 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  mistakes  and 
teach  them  more  energy-conscious 
methods  of  maintaining  heat  and 
cooking  standards  with  less  natural 
fuel.  Housewives,  the  study  notes,  are 
generally  responsible  for  home  energy 
consumption  and  would  be  among  the 
first  to  gain  from  the  new  techniques. 
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FEMALE  JOURNALISTS  SPEAK  out  on  their  profession  at  closing  event 
of  CD's  Women's  History  Week  March  9.  (From  left  to  right)  Mary  Calvin, 
Lorri  Kovitz,  Mary  Laney,  Mary  Ann  Childers  and  Rosemarie  Gully. 


By  JUDY  BLUDER 

Behind  the  seemingly  smooth  run¬ 
ning  television  newscasts  presented 
everyday  is  a  series  of  chaotic  events 
backed  by  nerve-racking  time  limits, 
according  to  prominent  newswomen 
Mary  Laney,  Mary  Ann  Childers  and 
Rosemarie  Gully. 

At  CD's  closing  event  for  Women’s 
History  Week  March  9,  Childers, 
anchorperson  and  reporter  for  WLS-TV, 
described  part  of  a  typical  newscast. 

“People  are  yelling  in  your  earphone 
‘omit  this,  change  that,’  while  you  are 
trying  to  look  calm;  meanwhile,  you  are 
worrying  about  the  next  story,  hoping 
the  editing  was  finished  in  time,”  she 
said. 

EVEN  WHEN  A  newscast  is  not 
running  smoothly,  the  anchor  must 
make  the  show  appear  like  everything 
is  under  control,  according  to  Childers. 

She  also  emphasized  that  a  mistake 
on  television  appears  much  larger  than 
on  a  radio  broadcast  or  in  a  news¬ 
paper  article. 

“You  are  much  more  public  and  your 
actions  hold  a  greater  impact,”  stated 
Childers.  “People  emotionally  react  to 
television.” 

Within  a  half-hour  newscast,  an 
estimated  10  to  12  minutes  is  allotted 
for  news  and  decisions  on  exactly  what 
is  going  to  be  used,  she  said. 

“EVERY  DECISION  IS  totally 
subjective  because  of  time  limitations,” 
according  to  Childers. 

The  editors,  camera  crews  and 
reporters  are  all  vitally  important  in 
creating  news  stories  and  when  one 
makes  a  misjudgment,  the  consequences 
can  be  “devastating,”  stressed  Mary 
Laney,  editorial  director  of  WMAQ-TV. 

Snipers  opened  fire  on  Laney  and  a 
camera  crew  at  Cabrini  Green  in 
Chicago  when  her  assignment  editor 
felt  that  a  police  escort  was  not 
necessary  after  Laney  requested  one. 

“Many  times,  extra  precautions 
should  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the 
crew,”  stated  Laney. 

AN  EXTREMELY  LARGE  portion 
of  story  creating  is  done  by  the 
mini-camera  crews  and  the  editors,  she 
said. 


A  person  must  be  speedy  and  in  top 
physical  form  to  work  on  a  mini-camera 
crew.  Cameras  weigh  about  35  pounds 
and  tape  equipment,  about  40  pounds, 
explained  Laney. 

“A  lot  of  creative  work  is  done  by  the 
camera  crews  and  being  quick  on  your 
toes  is  a  definite  requirement,”  noted 
Childers.  “Try  walking  backwards 
down  a  corridor  with  almost  80  pounds 
of  dead  weight  hanging  off  of  you.” 

THE  EDITORS,  who  mold  and 
finish  stories,  hold  a  very  demanding 
and  creative  job,  Childers  opined. 

Childers  revealed  that  editors  are 
artists,  combining  pictures  with  stories, 
and  choosing  the  appropriate  shots  for 
each  newscast  is  the  “making  or 
breaking”  of  a  story. 

“The  pictures  have  more  impact  than 
the  words,”  said  the  reporter. 

THE  ANCHOR  IS  the  ‘  ‘easiest”  part 
.of  a  newscast,  according  to  Childers. 
The  writing,  editing  and  filming  is  the 
“real  work.” 

“Without  editors  and  camera  crews, 
the  best  reporter  will  look  bad,”  said 
Laney. 

A  misconception,  said  Laney,  is  that 


reporters  are  “very  cold  and  cruel” 
when  dealing  with  personal  tragedies. 
Many  ethical  questions  are  presented 
behind-the-scenes  when  dealing  with 
human  tragedy  stories,  she  noted. 

“Common  sense  is  used  by  the 
reporter,  not  censorship,”  said  Laney. 

MANY  TIMES  a  family  will  request 
that  a  reporter  interview  them  in  times 
of  tragedy  because  they  want  to  make  a 
statement  about  what  has  happened,” 
she  said. 

“I  can’t  remember  one  time  a 
reporter  ever  forced  a  microphone  into  a 
grieving  family  member’s  face,” 
claimed  Childers.  “Most  reporters  are 
sensitive  to  peoples’  feelings.” 

Childers  and  Laney  both  agreed  that 
reporters  must  realize  their  limitations 
when  dealing  with  shocking  events. 

“Reporters  have  to  remain  dispas¬ 
sionate  while  covering  emotional 
stories,”  said  Childers.  “You  react 
afterwards.” 

NEWSPEOPLE  ARE  TAUGHT  to 
be  unbiased,  but  when  reporting  a  live 
newscast,  this  task  is  very  difficult  to 
achieve,  noted  the  WLS  anchor. 
Reporters  are  their  own  editors  when 


broadcasting  live  on  television. 

The  public  often  reacts  negatively  to 
many  statements  newscasters  make  on 
live  and  taped  broadcasts  and  voice 
their  opinions  through  letters  and 
phone  calls,  related  Childers. 

“If  everyone  says  you  are  not  being 
fair,  you  most  likely  are,”  she  said. 

The  truth  of  stories  is  also  under 
consideration  when  creating  the  news, 
reporter  Laney. 

“We  have  to  accept  what  people  are 
telling  us  as  the  truth,”  she  said. 

Women  in  the  media  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  try  their  skills  in  every 
position  offered  today,  state  Gully  of 
WLS-TV. 

“Closed  doors  are  a  thing  of  the  past 
in  news,”  she  said.  “Do  what  you  want 
to  do.” 

Teamwalk  April  28 

Corporations,  businesses,  schools  and 
other  organizations  will  participate  in 
TeamWalk,  part  of  the  March  of  Dimes 
Walk  America,  a  30  kilometer  (18  mile) 
walk-a-thon  for  the  prevention  of  birth 
defects  Sunday,  April  28. 

In  DuPage  County,  WalkAmerica 
will  start  and  finish  at  Glenbard  East 
High  School.  The  official  information 
stations  of  the  walk  are  WMRO-AM 
and  WAUR-FM. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
at  341-1370. 

Tutorial  program 

Help  to  students  in  grades  1  through 
12  who  have  learning  problems  is  being 
offered  through  a  10-week  program 
beginning  March  25  at  the  National 
College  of  Education’s  West  Suburban 
campus,  2S361  Glen  Park  Road, 
Lombard. 

Instructors  meet  with  students 
individually  or  in  small  groups  twice  a 
week  for  one-hour  sessions  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  from  3:30  to  7:30  p.m. 

Tuition  is  $16  for  each  one-hour 
session. 

Further  information  is  obtainable 
from  Joan  Caton  at  691-9390. 


CjET  RESISTS 


This  space  contributed  by  the  publisher  as  a  public  service. 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  DADDIES 


They’d  rather  have  you  around  than  your  insurance. 

Get  yourself  a  good,  thorough  examination  once  a 
year.  Once  a  year,  let  your  doctor  really  look  you  over. 
It’ll  take  a  little  time,  and  a  little  patience.  And  maybe 
he’ll  poke  around  a  little  more  than  you’d  really  like. 
And  so  he  should. 

The  whole  idea  is  to  keep  you  healthy.  If  nothing’s 
wrong  (and  more  than  likely,  there  isn’t)  •  hooray ! 
Come  back  next  year.  But  if  anything’s  suspicious, 
then  you’ve  gained  the  most  important  thing:  time. 

We  can  save  1  out  of  2  persons  when  cancer  is  caught 
in  time,  caught  early.  That’s  a  good  thing  to  know.  All 
Daddies  should  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  so 
that  they  can  have  the  fun  of  taking  care  of  their  kids. 
Remember^iCs^hat_^ou_donTJ<nowthatcanhurt^ou. 
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Scholarship-seeking  companies  come  up  lost 


By  MIKE  JACKSON 

Students  seeking  scholarship  funds 
through  private  computer  search  organ¬ 
izations  might  be  better  off  looking 
elsewhere,  a  new  study  concludes. 

The  survey,  organized  and  executed 
by  the  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
California  Student  Aid  Commission, 
was  a  response  to  a  growing  number  of 
complaints  by  students  and  college 
administrators  that  such  firms  weren't 
yielding  results. 

CLOSE  WATCH  OF  the  computer 
search  organizations  began  in  July, 
1981,  when  committee  members  scrutin¬ 
ized  five  companies  and  set  the 
following  goals. 

•  Financial  aid  administrators 
throughout  the  state  would  be  request¬ 
ed  to  send  to  the  committee  names  of 
computer  search  organizations  and 
information  regarding  the  services  they 
offer. 

•  The  Student  Aid  Commission 
would  cover  the  expenses  for  a  selected 
high  school  student  to  use  several 
computer  search  services  so  the  results 
could  be  reviewed  by  the  committee. 

MORE  THAN  40  computer  search 
organizations  were  identified  by  late 
spring  1982,  each  one  receiving  a  letter 
and  a  questionnaire.  A  copy  of  the 
committee’s  preliminary  report  was 
sent  to  each  company  that  had  been 
surveyed  by  Nov.,  1982.  All  surveyed 
organizations  will  receive  the  final 


report. 

Most  organizations  utilized  the  data 
base  of  Academic  Guidance  Services, 
which  denied  offering  a  service  directly 
to  students.  At  the  time,  nearly  70 
different  search  organizations  across 
the  country  used  the  AGS  data  base. 
The  committee  members  were  turned 
down  when  they  requested  a  list. 

AFTER  THE  COMMITTEE  review¬ 
ed  information  on  advertising,  the 
firms  responding  to  the  survey 
provided  samples  of  their  advertising. 
The  committee  noted  the  following: 

•  The  advertising  of  most  search 
organizations  stated  that  the  service 
would  “match  a  student’s  background 
and  career  objectives  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  various  funding  sources 
for  scholarships,  grants,  and  loans.” 
These  claims  were  not  supported  by  the 
committee’s  findings. 

•  Advertising  often  claimed  that 
large  amounts  of  aid  go  “unclaimed” 
each  year.  Figures  used  in  advertising 
brochures  and  letters  ranged  from  $100 
million  to  $10.5  billion  in  “unclaimed 
aid.”  The  committee  found  nothing  that 
stated  large  amounts  of  aid  go  unused. 

WHEN  THE  COMMITTEE  re¬ 
viewed  fees  and  refund  policies,  it 
discovered  that  fees  ranged  from  $19  to 
$49,  and  all  had  refund  policies  for 
students  who  did  not  receive  five 
student  aid  sources,  but  no  guarantee 


Food  service  will  be  open  between  the  hours  of 
7  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  during  the  spring  break. 
A  full  complement  of  offerings  will  be  available  all 
day.  Three  specials  will  be  featured  all  week.  They 
include: 

Spring  Break-Fast  Lauderdale  “Strip”  Sandwich 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

+ 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Served  on  a  Toasted  Sesam  e  Steak  Bun* 

* 
* 


French  Fries  and  any  size  soft  drink 
$2.95 


* 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 

+ 

* 

* 

*2Silver  Dollar  Pancakes  w/syrup  Char  Broiled  Strip  Steak  Sandwich 
X  2  Eggs  any  style 

♦  2  Pieces  of  Breakfast  Meat 
J  Small  coffee  —  $1 .45 

*  Salad  Slimmer  Special 

Small  Salad  Bar 
Cup  of  Soup  Du  Jour 
Any  size  Crystal  Lite  Drink 
$1.95 

As  always,  the  cafeteria  dining  area  will  be  open 
all  through  our  Spring  Break  and  the  vending  services 
will  be  available  at  the  times  that  Food  Service  is 
not  open. 

HAVE  A  SAFE  BREAK;  FROM  ALL  THE  FOODSERVICE 

STAFF!!! 


Regular  prices  will 
prevail  in  all  cases 
of  substitutions. 


* 

+ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

+ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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FORM 


. . .  Simplest  form  yet!  If  you  file  single, 
claim  no  exemptions  for  age  or 
blindness,  claim  no  dependents,  your 
income  is  only  from  wages,  salaries, 
tips  and  interest  of  $400  or  less,  and 
your  taxable  income  is  less  than 
$50,000,  you  may  be  able  to  use  the 
Form  1040EZ.  Check  your  tax 
instructions  for  details. 


A  public  service  message  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 


existed  that  a  student  would  actually 
receive  aid  from  any  of  the  outside 
sources. 

Only  six  of  the  responding  organiza¬ 
tions  offering  a  direct  service  to 
students  maintained  their  own  data 
base.  They  indicated  their  data  bases 
ranged  from  1,000  to  11,500  sources, 
providing  between  25,000  and  100,500 
leads. 

After  a  meeting  in  April,  1983,  the 
committee  picked  15  Los  Angeles  high 
school  seniors  for  evaluation  of  the 
results  of  their  applications  to  two 
computer  search  programs.  The  appli¬ 
cants  were  not  matched  with  scholar¬ 
ship  possibilities. 

EFFORTS  HAD  BEEN  made  by 
UCLA  to  utilize  a  computer  search  to 
provide  information  about  outside 
resources  to  students.  The  university’s 
financial  supports  commission  began  a 
free-of-charge  computer  search  service 
known  as  COMPUDOLLAR  for  UCLA 
in  1980. 

During  1981-82,  some  1,250  students 
used  this  service,  and  the  search  data 
base  claimed  300  sources,  including 
federal  and  state  student  aid  programs. 

The  COMPUDOLLAR  data  base  is 
currently  being  modernized  and  en¬ 


larged. 

The  committee  has  found  that  while 
computer  technology  can  theoretically 
“match”  students  with  scholarships, 
very  little  has  resulted  from  the 
exercise  and  expense. 

The  committee  found  that  not  one 
computer  search  program  could  provide 
effective  matching. 

IF  MATCHING  IS  accomplished, 
whether  the  information  gained  from  a 
computer  search  data  base  actually 
results  in  a  student  receiving  a 
scholarship,  grant  or  loan  will  depend 
on  the  time  of  year,  the  competition  for 
available  funds  and  the  characteristics 
sought  by  the  funding  source. 

To  date,  the  committee  has  not  seen 
evidence  of  effective  matching  by 
computer  search  and  since  information 
about  private  student  aid  resources 
isn’t  distributed  systematically  to  all 
schools  and  students  in  the  state,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  Student 
Aid  Commission  should  seek  funds  to 
prepare  an  annual  outline  of  private 
student  aid  sources  for  all  schools  in 
California. 

Yearly  distribution  of  comprehensive 
outlines  would  give  students  an  equal 
opportunity  to  obtain  information 
about  available  sources  of  aid. 


It  may  be  the  best  decision 
of  your  life. 

Save  a  bundle 
on  an  Apple  bundle. 


Save  a  bundle  of  time  and  money  with  an  Apple'  Bundle. 
The  complete  computer  system  that's  perfect  for  home  or 
business. 


Everything's  already  bundled  up  in  one  compatible 
family— so  you  don't  have  to  waste  your  time  running  all 
over  town  looking  for  just  the  right  system  components. 

This  powerful  Apple  Bundle  features  an  Apple"  lie 
Personal  Computer  with  monitor  and  stand.  And  the  lie 
itself  has  built-in  ports  for  adding  on  accessories — like  a 
printer  or  a  modem — when  you  or  your  kids  need  them. 

See  for  yourself.  Stop  by  and  check  out  this 
and  all  the  other  exciting  Apple  Business  Bundles. 


©  y/»4’  Computer  Inc  Affk  and  the.lpple  Inuo  are  trademarks  of  Apple  Omipuhr  In, 
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CD’S  JEFF  SCHETTECK  (8),  who  was  named  to  NJCAA's  all-tournament  team,  and  skater’s  captain  HIBBING  PLAYER  MAKES  un  authorized  entry  into 


Pat  Fails  (5)  glide  into  battle  at  nationals. 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Chuilnoll 

HIBBING  CARDINALS,  NJCAA  national  champions,  flash  number  one 
sign  as  they  carry  coach  Frank  Catani  off  to  showers  March  10. 


penalty  box  via  Canton  hip  check  as  referee  observes 
action. 


GARY  URBAN,  KURT  Siebert,  Matt  Maguire  and  Scott  DeAvila  are  not 
only  enjoying  beautiful  m id-80  degree  temperatures  and  getting  jump  on 
spring  break  crowd,  but  also  hoping  to  win  few  trophies,  today  in  Miami. 


Swimmers  in  Miami 

As  the  Courier  goes  to  press  for  the  last  issue  of  the  quarter,  the  CD  aquatics 
team  remains  in  competition  at  the  Miami  nationals. 

Paul  Stabrowski  is  currently  fourth  in  one-meter  diving,  and  heading  into  the 
finals. 

The  rest  of  the  team  still  awaits  action. 

About  300  competitors  are  at  the  meet,  which  is  being  held  at  Miami-Dade 


★★★★★★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

THE  PUCK  STOPS  HERE!  ; 

_ + 

* 
* 
* 

Players  named  to  the  All-Tournament  team  at  the  * 

hockey  championships  were  forward  Jeff  Schettek,  College  J 

of  DuPage;  forward  Mark  Pienta,  Erie;  forward  Tom  * 

Fredrickson,  Hibbing;  forward  Craig  Chamberlain,  Can-  * 

ton;  defense  Mike  Sobtzak,  Hibbing;  and  defense  Mike  * 

Parody,  Canton.  * 

* 

Fredrickson  also  was  named  Most  Valuable  Player,  and  + 

Hibbing  goalie  Stan  Bautch  was  named  All-Tournament  * 


Junior  College. 

CD  swimmers  are  guided  by  coach  Randy  Webster,  named  the  top  women’s 
coach  for  Region  IV  after  guiding  the  Chaps  to  their  sixth  straight  Region  IV  win. 
Divers  are  led  by  coach  Gerry  Petit,  a  CD  graduate  who  was  named  NJCAA 


All-American  swimmer  three  times. 
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The  Courier, 

N  umber-One  Paper  for 


The  Number-One  Teams 


“We  got  ’em  all! 


jj 
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By  DAVE  TULEY 

As  the  baseball  season  draws  near, 
sportswriters  all  over  the  country  are 
busy  making  their  predictions  for  the 
pennant  races. 

'  Most  of  us  will  be  lucky  to  pick  (out 
of  a  hat)  one  of  the  four  division 
winners,  but  that  has  never  stopped  us 
before. 

SO  CLIP  THIS  out,  and  then,  when 
fall  quarter  comes  around  (if  I  show  up 
after  these  predictions  flopjj  you  can 
laugh  at  me  and  spit  in  my  face. 

NL  EAST:  The  Cubs  are  favored  but 
anyone  can  win  this  wide  open  division. 

The  Mets,  after  acquiring  Gary 
Carter,  have  the  second-best  talent  of 
the  group,  but  look  for  their  young 
pitchers  to  falter. 

The  Cardinals,  despite  losing  Bruce 
Sutter  to  free  agency,  will  be  the 
toughest  team  for  the  Cubs  to  hold  off. 

The  Cards  win  on  speed  and  solid 
defense. 

The  Phillies  need  a  lot  more  pitching 
before  they  can  expect  to  win  the 
division. 

Montreal  has  traded  away  its  best 
players  and  will  drop  in  the  standings. 

Pittsburgh  will  have  to  wait  for  its 
farmhands  to  mature  before  they  can 
climb  back  to  the  top. 

1.  CUBS  2.  Cardinals  3.  Phillies  4. 
Mets  5.  Expos  6.  Pirates 

NL  WEST:  The  Braves,  like  cream, 
will  rise  to  the  top.  Bob  Horner  is  going 
to  play,  Dale  Murphy  had  the  pressure 
taken  off  him  when  Sandburg  won  the 
MVP  award,  plus  the  addition  of  Sutter 
add  up  to  a  title  for  Atlanta. 

San  Diego  won’t  go  down  without  a 
fight. 

The  defending  NL  champs  kept  their 
squad  intact  and  added  Hoyt  during 
the  off  season.  The  Dodgers  are 
starting  too  many  young  players  to 
make  a  run  for  it  and  the  factor  going 
for  the  Reds  is  Pete  Rose. 

Houston  and  San  Francisco  will  fight 
for  the  keys  to  the  basement.  1.  Braves 
2.  Padres  3.  Dodgers  4.  Reds  5.  Astros 
6.  Giants. 

AL  EAST:  Tigers,  no;  Blue  Jays, 
yes!  Toronto  will  take  the  honors  in 
baseball’s  best  division  in  1985. 

The  Blue  Jays  got  Bill  Caudill  and 
that  fills  up  their  biggest  hole. 

Detroit  will  be  strong  but  Motown 
will  never  be  the  same  after  last  season. 

The  Yankees  had  the  two  leading 
hitters  in  the  league  last  year  and  now 
add  Rickey  Henderson  to  their  arsenal. 

Milwaukee  will  rebound  with  Paul 
Molitor  returning  to  the  lineup. 

Boston  stickmen  (Boggs,  Rice, 
Armas  and  company)  will  keep  Bean 
Town  in  the  race. 

The  Orioles  have  lost  the  magic 
without  Earl  Weaver,  and  the  Indians 
haven’t  had  it  since  Lou  Boudreau. 

1.  Blue  Jays  2.  Yankees  3.  Tigers  4. 
Brewers  5.  Red  Sox  6.  Orioles  7. 
Indians. 

AL  WEST:  The  Royals  will  repeat 
despite  facing  tougher  competition. 
George  Brett  and  Willie  Wilson  make 
KC  roU. 

The  White  Sox  should  improve  on 
offense  and  they  hope  their  pitchers 
return  to  their  form  of  two  years  ago. 

The  Twins  are  the  youngest  and  the 
lowest-paid  team  in  the  majors  but 
might  be  this  year’s  Cinderella  team. 
The  Angels  are  getting  old  and  lack 
consistent  pitching.  Texas,  Seattle  and 
Oakland  are  all  a  few  years  away  from 
contending  for  the  pennant.  1.  Royals  2. 
White  Sox  3.  Twins  4.  Angels  5.  A’s  6. 
Mariners  7.  Rangers 

The  World  Series  will  find  the  Cubs 
topping  the  Blue  Jays  in  six  games. 

Well,  there  they  are.  My  guesses  for 
the  baseball  season.  Play  ball! 

P.S.  Please  don’t  spit  in  my  face. 


‘ Arm  wrestling,  anyone?’ 


By  KAREN  SCHULTZ 

No  pain  no  gain.  Body  building 
requires  discipline,  endurance  and 
strength. 

Is  it  worth  the  countless  hours  of 
training,  never-ending  sweat  and  tre¬ 
mendous  energy  input?  Joyce  Wals,  32, 
Keeneyville,  thinks  so,  and  it  shows. 

“Lifting  is  an  addiction  —  if  I  don’t 
lift,  I  don’t  feel  good,”  said  Wals. 

Ever  since  high  school,  Wals  has 
always  moderately  pumped  iron  in  the 
winter  to  keep  her  weight  down.  Not 
until  last  September  did  she  get  into 
body  building  seriously. 

Body  building  is  body  sculpting.  The 
competition  is  not  against  others  but 
between  the  individual  and  her  weights. 
The  idea  is  not  how  much  weight  one 
can  lift,  but  how  she  lifts  the  weight. 
Muscle  isolation  and  concentration  is 
the  key. 

“The  mind  must  be  involved  because 
you  can  only  lift  the  weight  your  mind 
will  let  you  lift,"  commented  Wals. 

WALS  HAS  memberships  to  several 
health  clubs,  including  Gold’s  Gym, 
where  she  instructs.  One  can  also  catch 


Wals  at  the  CD  weight  room,  where  she 
lifts  between  her  classes. 

Wals  works  out  six  to  seven  days  a 
week  for  four  hours  a  day,  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  three  major  body  parts  —  back, 
chest  and  legs. 

Wals  placed  fifth  in  national 
competition,  her  first,  Feb.  23,  after 
only  one  year  of  working  out.  A 
heavyweight  at  5-feet,  6-inches,  123 
pounds,  she  was  judged  in  symmetry 
(body  proportion),  free  pose  (personal 
routine),  and  mandatories  (judge  speci¬ 
fics). 

“IT’S  FUNNY  HOW  people  don’t 
realize  how  cosmetic  body  building  is,” 
she  said.  “For  this  upcoming  event, 
I’ve  spent  about  $1,000  getting  ready 
by  having  my  skin  dyed,  visiting  the 
tanning  spa,  buying  music  for  the 
competition,  having  custom  swimwear 
made,  and  maintaining  a  special  diet.” 

Wal’s  diet  consists  of  70  percent 
complex-carbohydrates  and  30  percent 
protein.  She  eats  mainly  baked 
potatoes,  brown  rice,  egg  whites,  fruit 
and  bottled  water,  about  800  to  900 
calories  a  day. 

“The  discipline  and  sacrifices  you 


make  are  unreal,”  said  Wals. 

“You  and  your  lifting  partner 
constantly  lean  on  each  other  for  push 
and  pep  talk.  During  a  workout,  when 
you  push  so  hard  your  muscles  burn 
and  you  cry  out  in  pain  —  someone  is 
telling  you  that  it  will  all  pay  off,” 
Wals  said. 

“Some  people  appreciate  the  time 
and  energy  I  have  put  into  my  body 
while  others  think  it  is  disgusting,” 
Wals  said.  “I  have  only  one  body  and 
no  one  else  can  take  care  of  it.  I’m 
doing  what  makes  me  feel  the  best.  I 
only  have  to  please  myself. 

“When  I  first  started,  I  heard,  ‘Just 
don’t  do  it  too  much;  it’s  not  feminine.’ 
I  will  never  look  like  a  man  because  I 
am  a  woman.  That  is  a  biological  fact  of 
life  that  I  cannot  change,  and  I’m  not 
trying  to. 

“I’m  enhancing  my  femininity.  My 
body  is  a  product  of  my  own  desires, 
not  the  idea  of  what  someone  else 
considers  to  be  a  womanly  physic,”  said 
Wals.  “Body  building  not  only  builds 
the  body  but  the  self-confidence.  My 
attitude  ...  is  very  positive.  I  have  the 
feeling  I  can  do  anything.” 


1985 

Cagers 


LADY  CAGERS,  UNDER  Coach 
Cammi  Loudenbeck,  boosted  their 
1985  record  to  impressive  18-1 1  after 
suffering  through  4-20  campa  'gn  last 
year.  Men,  meanwhile,  led  by  Coach 
Don  Klaas,  also  had  strong  season, 
finishing  with  29-3  record  after  falling 
to  Carl  Sandburg  Chargers  90-74 
March  8  in  Region  I V  finals. 


Women,  men  excel 
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Chaps  take  3rd  at  hockey  nationals 


HARD-CHARGING  HIBBING  skaters  refused  to  be 
stopped  as  they  captured  NJCAA  hockey  championships 
for  second  consecutive  year.  Canton  goalie  Craig 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Chuiinott 

Chamberlain  failed  to  stop  breakaway  shot  by  Cardinal 
wing  John  Clark  during  Hibbing’s  9-4  title  match  victory 
March  10.  ■ 


By  GREG  HUBER 

The  Chaps  placed  third,  while  the 
Hibbing  (Minn.)  Cardinals  powered 
their  way  to  the  top  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  at  the  NJCAA 
nationals  hosted  by  CD  March  9  and 
10. 

After  a  disappointing  hard-fought 
loss  to  the  Canton  (N.Y.)  Northmen 
March  9,  CD  came  back  the  following 
night  to  win  the  consolation  match 
against  the  Erie  Kats,  7-6. 

JEFF  SCHETTEK  OPENED  the 
scoring  for  the  Chaps  with  17:43 
remaining  in  the  first  period.  Mike 
Waldron  powered  in  the  next  shot  at 
12:49,  and  Schettek  scored  another  at 
9:16. 

With  eight  minutes  remaining,  the 
Kats  came  alive,  putting  in  two  goals 
before  the  period  ended. 

Attempting  to  comeback,  the  Kats 
scored  two  more  goals  early  in  the 
second  period,  with  CD  coming  alive 
late  in  the  period  when  the  team  of 
Marty  Miller  and  Harry  Kohl  put  in 
two  more  goals  with  6:50  and  3:15 
remaining. 

WITH  2:57  LEFT  on  the  clock,  the 
Kats  tied  the  score. 

The  Kats  took  the  lead  with  an  early 
goal  in  the  third  period;  however,  one 
minute  later,  Waldron,  assisted  by 
Schettek,  hammered  in  the  tiebreaker. 

Battling  for  the  game-winning  goal 
lasted  until  only  6:46  remained  when 
Mitch  Kurtz,  assisted  by  Kris  Krtznjek, 
scored  the  winning  tally. 

THE  TITLE  MATCH  found  the 
defending  champions  from  Hibbing 
going  against  the  Canton  challengers. 
According  to  some  Hibbing  fans,  the 


Cardinal’s  goal  was  to  “wear  down  the 
opposition  by  outskating  them  and 
tiring  them  out.” 

In  the  opening  period,  the  game  was 
one  of  speed  and  maneuvering  as  both 
teams  tried  to  outdo  each  other. 
Hibbing  scored  the  only  goal  of  the 
period  five  minutes  into  the  game. 

Period  two  was  again  a  standoff,  with 
only  five  minutes  left  in  the  period 
before  the  squad  scored  its  second  goal. 
With  34  seconds  left  in  the  second, 
Canton  was  finally  able  to  make  a  shot 
count. 


Three  minutes  into  the  third  period. 
Canton  scored  again,  their  last  marker 
of  the  evening,  as  the  Hibbing  strategy 
began  to  take  effect. 

THE  NEXT  FOUR  goals  were 
hammered  in  by  the  Cardinals  as  they 
unmercifully  pounded  pucks  past  the 
Northman  goalie. 

Hibbing  stopped  52  shots-on-goal, 
while  the  Northmen  goalie  turned  back 
27. 

Chaps  players  felt  disappointed  at 
the  loss  to  Canton  Friday  which  cost 
them  the  championship,  feeling  they 


could  have  beaten  Hibbing  as  they  did 
earlier  in  the  year.  Pat  Fails,  team 
captain,  had  another  reason.  The 
sophomore  from  Minnesota  has  a 
brother  on  the  Hibbing  team. 

The  Friday  loss  to  Canton  showed 
CD  scoring  first,  and  a  see-saw  battle 
for  the  lead.  The  score  was  tied  4-4  at 
the  end  of  the  second  period.  Then  the 
referees  went  wild,  calling  14  penalties, 
nine  against  CD.  DuPage,  confused  by 
the  many  calls  and  hurt  by  the  loss  of 
players,  finally  succumbed  9-5. 


Cagers  finish  season  at  29-3 


ZEKE  SLEDD  WAS  one  of  many  Chap  stars  on  squad  that  ran  up  29-3 
record  before  succumbing  to  Carl  Sandburg  Chargers  90-74  March  8. 


By  DAVE  TULEY 

The  Chaparrals  ran  into  a  roadblock  by  the  name  of  Calvin  Ross  on  their  way  to 
Kansas  for  the  NJCAA  finals. 

Ross,  a  6-foot  3-inch  freshman  forward,  scored  27  points  for  the  Carl  Sandburg 
Chargers  in  their  victory  over  the  Chaps  90-74,  March  8. 

Three  other  players  tallied  in  double  figures  for  the  Chargers  who  advanced  to 
the  Region  IV  final  game  before  falling  to  Kankakee  77-73. 

THE  CHAPS’  FULL-court  press  was  no  puzzle  to  Sandburg.  The  first  half 
remained  close  until  DuPage  ran  off  10  straight  points  halfway  before  intermission. 

CD,  29-3,  led  30-19  with  eight  minutes  left  in  the  half. 

But  Sandburg  was  not  to  be  denied.  The  Chargers  outscored  the  Chaps  late  in 
the  half  by  a  16-1  margin.  CD  went  nearly  a  full  six  minutes  without  a  bucket. 
Somehow  DuPage  managed  to  hold  a  38-37  edge  going  into  the  locker  room. 

After  trading  a  few  field  goals,  the  Chargers  went  ahead  to  stay  on  a  Ross 
basket  with  17:36  to  go. 

“WE  WERE  CONFIDENT  about  our  chances  for  this  game  and  for  the  whole 
tournament,”  said  Ross.  “But  it  wasn’t  until  about  the  four-minute  mark  that  we 
knew  we  would  win.” 

DuPage  tried  valiantly  to  stay  in  the  contest  but  started  to  force  some  bad 
shots.  Excluding  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  second  half,  the  closest  the  Chaps  got 
to  the  winners  was  when  they  rattled  off  six  unanswered  points  to  close  the  gap  to 
two  points  at  59-57. 

From  there  the  Chargers  pulled  away  and  spoiled  the  Chaps’  dream  of  going  to 
nationals. 

CD  WAS  LED  in  scoring  by  Jeff  Carter  with  18  points.  Thomas  Melvin  had  14. 

Woodrow  Eiland  never  got  on  track  and  managed  only  seven  points  before 
fouling  out  in  the  second  half. 

Rounding  out  the  scoring  for  CD  were  Will  Roundtree  with  12,  Zeke  Sledd  with 
11,  Ed  Martin  with  5,  David  McGhee  with  4  and  Rob  Kroehnke  with  3. 

HARPER  COLLEGE,  ANOTHER  N4C  entry,  lost  in  the  first  round  to  the 
eventual  champion,  Kankakee. 

Next  year’s  Chaparral  team  looks  like  it  will  have  a  strong  nucleus  with  some 
returning  players  who  gained  some  experience  in  their  first  season. 

Melvin  started  frequently  for  CD  as  did  fellow  guard  Walter  Glass.  McGhee 
would  seem  to  be  the  heir  apparent  to  Sledd’s  point  guard  position. 

Martin  and  Dave  Stokelbusch  got  their  share  of  playing  time  as  freshmen  and 
should  contribute  heavily  to  the  Chaps’  efforts  next  year.  Greg  “Falcon”  Hedrick 
will  also  be  returning  for  another  campaign. 
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Kruse  acquitted  of  election  fraud 

Review  committee  ends  controversy 


SG  DIRECTOR  James  Kruse  was 
cleared  of  charges  that  he  swayed 
voter  opinion  during  student  trustee 
elections  March  5  and  6. 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 

Controversy  surrounding  the  March 
5  and  6  student  trustee  election  was 
officially  laid  to  rest  March  21  by  an 
election  hearing  committee  after  airing 
testimony  from  individuals  involved  in 
the  case. 

Acquitted  of  voter  fraud  charges  was 
James  R.  Kruse,  student  government 
director  and  campaign  manager  for 
student  trustee-elect  Wayne  Cerne. 
Kruse  had  been  accused  by  students  of 
general  misconduct  and  swaying  voter 
opinion  at  the  polls. 

In  testimony  given  before  the 
committee,  which  consisted  of  Kenneth 
Harris,  dean  of  student  affairs,  Lndle 
Friedli,  director  of  student  activities, 


and  Mary  Pat  Barth,  secretary  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  Kruse  vehemently 
denied  the  charges,  claiming  that  he 
‘didn’t  recall’  the  situations  pertaining 
to  the  charge  of  swaying  voters’ 
opinions.  However,  he  did  shed  some 
light  on  the  alleged  misconduct  charge. 

“I  did  mention  Wayne’s  name  to  a 
voter,”  he  admitted.  “I  told  him  where 
Wayne  was  campaigning  so  that  he 
could  ask  questions  of  the  candidate.” 

Friedli  asserted  that  Kruse  was  not 
signed  in  as  a  judge  when  the  alleged 
infraction  occurred,  and  therefore  was 
not  guilty  of  the  charge. 

Student  government  members  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Friedli.  According  to  their 
records,  Kruse  was  not  only  signed  in 


at  the  time,  but  was  working  the  polls. 

Kruse  claimed  that  he  and  other 
election  officials  were  “put  in  a  bad 
position”  by  Friedli  when  she  asked 
them  to  serve  a3  election  judges, 
because  of  the  conflict  with  their 
respective  candidates’  campaigns. 

Friedli  added  substance  to  Kruse’s 
testimony,  asserting,  “Ceme  has  told 
me  of  concerns  for  his  campaign 
manager,  and  I  asked  Beckie  Taylor  to 
monitor  the  proceedings.” 

Taylor,  the  previous  trustee,  sup¬ 
ported  Kruse,  stating,  “I  was  asked  to 
monitor  the  polls.  I  was  there  all  the 


Continued  on  page  3 


Protestors  picket  'Sister  Mary' 


AREA  CATHOLICS  MARCH  toward  Building  M  April  9 
in  defiance  of  public  safety  officers’  orders  not  to  ap¬ 
proach  Performing  Arts  Center  where  controversial  play, 


"Sister  Mary  Ignatius  Explains  It  All  For  You"  was  being 
staged  by  college. 


Wheaton  voters  end  prohibition 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 

Wheaton  city  councilman  Dan  Fapp 
said  months  ago  that  a  pro-liquor  vote 
would  have  to  be  won  by  a 
“substantial’’  margin  for  him  to 
support  it. 

Wheaton  voters  emphatically  re¬ 
sponded  to  Fapp’s  comment  April  2  by 
providing  him  and  other  councilmen 
with  a  904-vote  margin  in  favor  of 
liquor  sales,  repealing  the  city’s 
51-year-old  ban  on  booze. 

Paul  Morris,  spokesman  for  the 
pro-liquor  forces,  tagged  the  vote  an 
“overwhelming”  majority,  and  express¬ 
ed  his  satisfaction  with  the  “mature” 
attitude  of  Wheaton  residents  in 
reversing  the  liquor  decision. 

“I  had  faith  in  the  people,  that  they 


would  recognize  we  weren’t  the  same 
community  we  were  51  years  ago,”  said 
Morris.  “I’m  delighted  to  see  a 
substantial  majority  voted  to  end 
prohibition.  It  will  be  controlled;  no  one 
needs  to  worry  about  that.” 

Morris  was  referring  to  the  formation 
of  a  liquor  commission,  empowered  with 
the  granting  of  licenses,  which  the 
Wheaton  council  hopes  to  control.  The 
city  is  expected  April  15  to  pass  a 
90-day  moratorium  on  liquor  sales, 
allowing  residents  to  relay  their 
expectations  of  future  liquor  sales  to 
the  council. 

Councilman  Fapp  agreed  that  the 
4,257-to-3,353  vote  was  a  clear  indi¬ 
cation  of  residents’  wishes,  and  said 
that  he  and  other  city  representatives 


create  a  liquor 
would  reflect  resi- 


would  work  to 
commission  which 
dents’  desires. 

Package  liquor  stores  are  a  “maybe,” 
said  Fapp,  stressing  that  taverns  would 
not  be  a  consideration. 

“Voters  saw  little  damage  in  serving 
liquor  in  restaurants,”  said  Fapp.  “We 
haven’t  made  any  decisions  as  of  yet, 
except  to  rule  out  any  likelihood  of 
bars.” 

Under  the  90-day  moratorium,  voters 
will  have  opportunities  to  respond  to 
the  legislation  and  offer  suggestions  as 
to  the  direction  the  newly  formed 
commission  should  take.  If  successful, 
the  delegation  will  control  the  issuance 
of  liquor  licenses,  thereby  monitoring 
tbe  end  of  prohibition  more  closely. 


By  BRUCE  A.  COLE  and 
DAVID  HAMILTON 

A  protest  demonstration  staged  by 
more  than  25  local  Roman  Catholics 
marked  the  opening  of  CD’s  production 
of  “Sister  Mary  Ignatius  Explains  It 
All  For  You”  here  Tuesday  night. 

The  protestors,  armed  with  signs 
that  denounced  both  the  play  and  CD 
president  Harold  McAninch  as  anti- 
Catholic,  recited  prayers  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  they  marched  from  Lambert 
Road  to  Building  M,  where  the  play 
was  being  performed. 

ONE  OF  THE  demonstrators,  Father 
Arthur  LaPore  of  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
Lombard,  declared,  “The  play  is 
anti-Catholic  and  insults  Catholic 
traditions  and  life-styles.” 

Another  protestor,  CD  student 
Nicholas  Skokna,  objected  to  the  use  of 
tax  dollars  in  support  of  a  play  that  he 
felt  attacked  his  religious  beliefs. 

“Free  speech  is  not  divisible,” 
asserted  Francis  T.  Cole,  CD  board  of 
trustees  chairman.  “Tax-supported  in¬ 
dividuals  should  have  freedom  of 
speech.” 

CD  public  safety  officers,  positioned 
in  the  parking  lot  between  Lambert 
Road  and  Building  M,  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  dissuade  the  demonstrators 
from  approaching  the  building. 

THE  PROTESTORS,  MET  at  the 
entrance  to  the  building  by  a  team  of 
campus  public  safety  officers  and  Glen 
Ellyn  police,  ignored  Chief  Tom  Usry’s 
admonitions  to  leave  the  area,  but  did 
comply  with  Usry’s  directive  to  put 
down  their  picket  signs. 

The  demonstrators  —  some  standing, 
others  kneeling  —  recited  the  Rosary, 
ended  the  demonstration  and  left  the 
campus. 

Members  of  CD’s  administration 
have  been  the  target  of  sharp  protests 
from  Catholic  leaders  in  recent  weeks 
for  allowing  the  production  of  “Sister 
Mary.” 

Emotions  have  flowed  openly  and 
arguments  have  grown  complex  as 
administrators  and  local  clergymen 
alike  have  hotly  debated  the  play’s 
“artistic  merits”  and  its  alleged  attacks 
against  religion. 

One  of  the  strongest  criticisms 
directed  at  CD  president  Harold 
McAninch  —  that  he  is  an  "anti- 
Continued  on  page  5 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENING... 


Honor  group  election 

Phi  Theta  Kappa  members  will  elect 
new  officers  for  the  1985-86  academic 
year  at  a  1  p.m.  meeting  Friday,  April 
19  in  SRC  1000. 

The  group’s  one-time  membership  fee 
will  be  collected  at  the  meeting  and 
procedures  for  the  induction  ceremonies 
will  be  explained. 

Present  and  prospective  members 
unable  to  attend  the  session  are 
required  to  send  their  membership  fee 
to  John  Modschiedler,  the  group’s 
adviser,  in  the  Humanities  office  at  CD. 
The  deadline  is  April  19. 

This  year’s  chapter  activities  have 
included  attendance  at  state  and 
national  conventions,  and  volunteer 
participation  in  answering  telephones 
for  WTTW’s  telethon  March  14. 
Society  members  will  be  ushering  at 
CD’s  graduation  ceremonies  in  June. 

International  folk  fair 

The  third  annual  International 
YMCA  Folk  Fair  will  be  held  at  the 
Rich  Port  YMCA,  31  E.  Ogden  Ave., 
LaGrange,  Sunday,  April  14,  from  10 
a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  fair  will  feature  dances  from 
Mexico,  Korea,  and  Ireland;  food 
specialties  from  various  countries; 
songs  from  France,  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America;  and  a  fashion  show 
of  costumes  from  around  the  world. 


Patrick  Timmers 


Timmers,  Woltzen  tops 

Pat  Timmers,  photo  editor  of  the 
Courier,  and  Kathy  Woltzen,  former 
Courier  photographer,  have  been  named 
regional  finalists  in  the  Mark  of 
Excellence  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  contest  annually  recognizes 
outstanding  achievement  by  student 
journalists  in  the  fields  of  newspaper, 
magazine,  broadcast  and  photo  journal¬ 
ism. 

Timmers’  entry  in  the  feature  photo 
category  showed  visitors  to  the  Morton 
Arboretum  in  Lisle.  The  picture  was 
featured  on  page  1  of  the  Nov.  9 
Courier. 

Woltzen’s  shot  in  the  spot  photo 
division  was  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  when  he  visited  the  college  in 
October.  The  Courier  ran  the  photo  on 
page  1  of  the  Oct.  19  issue. 

A  total  of  279  entries  were  received 
from  17  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Timmers  and  Woltzen  will  be 
honored  at  the  annual  Region  5 
Conference  banquet  April  26  in  the 
Orrington  Hotel,  Evanston. 

Regional  first-place  winners  will  then 
be  judged  on  a  national  basis  with  the 
society’s  11  other  regions.  National 
winners  will  be  recognized  at  the 
SPJ/SDX  annual  convention  in 
Phoenix  in  November. 

Paul  Goodman,  the  Courier’s  editor- 
in-chief,  said  he  was  “not  surprised”  by 
Timmers’  accomplishment.  ’  I  ve  known 
Pat  for  years  and  this  just  reinforces 
my  belief  that  he  s  an  excellent 
photographer,”  Goodman  said. 


Commencement  deadlines 

Students  expecting  to  complete 
degree  requirements  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  quarter  may  take  part  in  the 
commencement  June  14. 

To  be  considered  for  honors  designa¬ 
tion  in  the  commencement  program, 
students  are  required  to  submit  the 
petition  for  degree  of  certification  to  the 
records  office,  SRC  2015,  by  5  p.m. 
Friday,  April  19. 

To  have  their  names  included  in  the 
commencement  program,  students 
must  turn  in  their  petition  to  the 
records  office  by  5  p.im  Friday,  April 
26. 

Archeological  digs 

Trips  to  archeological  digs  outside  of 
Cortez,  Colo,  and  Kampsvile,  Ill.,  are 
planned  by  CD’s  Alpha  One  Program 
for  May  and  June. 

Peter  Klassen  will  lead  both  trips. 

The  Cortez  jaunt  is  scheduled  for 

May  18  through  28,  while  the 
Kampsville  excursion  is  set  for  June  16 
through  22. 

Participants  will  spend  about  half  of 
their  time  excavating  a  site.  Methods  of 
digging,  taking  field  notes  and 
laboratory  work  will  be  emphasized. 
Other  activities  will  include  laboratory 
work,  flint  knapping  and  native 
American  crafts.  Evenings  will  be 
devoted  to  presentations  by  staff 
archeologists  and  research  specialists. 

The  $300  cost  of  the  Colorado  trip 
and  $215  cost  for  Kampsville  covers 
meals,  lodging  and  transportation. 

Further  information  is  available  in 
IC2059,  or  at  858-2800,  ext.  2081. 


Mark  Getter 

Geller  named  coordinator 

Mark  A.  Geller,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  student  activities  at  CD,  has 
been  appointed  Illinois  unit  coordinator 
in  the  Illiana  Region  of  the  National 
Association  for  Campus  Activities. 

Geller’s  previous  NACA  activities 
include  serving  as  Illiana  dance/party 
showcase  coordinator  in  1984;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Illiana  Showcase 
selection  committee  in  1983-84,  the 
Upper  Midwest  1981  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  stage  crew  and  the  Upper 
Midwest  Showcase  Selection  Commit¬ 
tee  in  1980  and  1981. 

Thomas  treasurer 

Thomas  K.  Thomas,  provost  of  CD’s 
Open  Campus,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  National  Council  on 
Community  Services  and  Continuing 
Education  for  1985  to  1987. 

The  council  is  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges. 

Running  right 

“Running  Right,”  a  seminar  for 
improved  performance  and  prevention 
of  injuries  in  running,  will  be  held 
Saturday,  April  20,  from  9  a.m.  to  noon 
in  SRC  1032. 

The  cost  is  $15. 

Participants  will  learn  about  the 
biomechanics  of  running,  nutrition  and 
current  research  and  development  of 
running  shoe  construction. 

Instructors  will  be  Glen  Towne,  who 
has  run  in  the  Iron  Man  Triathalon, 
and  Dr.  Wes  Stephens,  who  specializes 
in  sport  injuries. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2208. 


Halley's  comet 

The  history  and  legend  of  “Halley’s 
Comet”  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
workshop  offered  by  CD’s  Open  College 
Mondays,  April  15  to  29,  from  7  to  8:30 
p.m.  in  K127. 

The  fee  is  $15. 

Fred  Ringwald,  an  astronomical 
assistant  at  Adler  Planetarium,  will  be 
the  instructor. 

Photo  sculpture  exhibit 

Lana  Sloane’s  photo  sculptures  are 
on  exhibit  through  April  19,  in 
the  gallery,  M137. 

Sloane  has  exhibited  at  Chicago  area 
community  colleges,  Governor’s  State 

University  and  at  the  International 
Collegiate  Photographers  Competition 
where  she  won  a  scholarship  to  a 
workshop  and  an  award  of  excellence 
for  her  portfolio.  One  of  her  photo¬ 
graphs  is  now  in  a  private  collection, 
and  another  was  chosen  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Professional  Photographers  of  America 
in  Las  Vegas,  an  exhibit  that  has 
circulated  around  the  country. 

Luncheon  forums 

Inter-religious  luncheon  forums  have 
been  scheduled  on  three  Thursdays 
during  the  spring  quarter  by  the 
Newman  Club  at  CD. 

The  topic  for  Thursday,  April  25,  is 
“Religion  in  DuPage  County,”  present¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Thompson  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Glen 
Ellyn. 

Topics  for  the  11:30  a.m.  luncheon 
forums  in  SRC  1042A  May  16  and  May 
30  will  be  “Famine  in  Africa:  What  Are 
We  Doing?”  and  “Suicide.” 

Further  information  is  available  from 


Sister  Karen  Nykiel,  moderator  of  the 
Newman  Club  (ext.  3536)  or  Anne 
Juricich,  club  president,  ext.  2299. 

Toastmasters  meet 

The  Glen  Ellyn  Town  Criers  Toast¬ 
masters  will  meet  Monday,  April  15  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  SRC  1042.  The  group 
caters  to  individuals  interested  in 
improving  their  public  speaking  and 
leadership  skills. 

Criminal  justice  careers 

“Careers  in  Criminal  Justice:  A  Look 
To  Your  Future”  is  the  theme  of  a 
criminal  justice  career  fair  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  April  16  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
and  from  6  to  9  p.m.  in  SRC  1024. 

Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  with  representatives  of  law 
enforcement,  court,  correctional  and 
security  agencies  to  discuss  career 
opportunities. 

Some  39  agencies  are  expected  to 
participate,  including  the  FBI,  secret 
service,  state  police,  Illinois  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Corrections,  the  DuPage 
County  States  Attorney’s  office  and  20 
DuPage  area  local  law  enforcement 
groups. 

“We  are  making  the  fair  a  very  broad 
event,”  said  Kathryn  Golden,  CD 
coordinator  of  criminal  justice. 

“People  will  be  able  to  obtain 
information  on  just  about  any  field  in 
criminal  justice.” 

A  committee  of  representatives  from 
career  planning  and  placement,  the 
admissions  offices,  open  college  and  the 
criminal  justide  program  have  been 
working  on  the  event  since  December. 

“We  are  looking  forward  to  a  large 
turnout,”  said  Golden. 


Save  a  bundle 
on  an  Apple  bundle. 


Save  a  bundle  of  time  and  money  with  an  Apple"  Bundle. 
The  complete  computer  system  that’s  perfect  for  home  or 
business. 

Everything’s  already  bundled  up  in  one  compatible 
family—  so  you  don’t  have  to  waste  your  time  running  all 
over  town  looking  for  just  the  right  system  components. 

This  powerful  Apple®  Business  Bundle  features  an 
Apple  lie  with  a  flat  panel  LCD  display.  And  a  durable 
carrying  case  to  protect  everything  when  you  take  your 
brains  on  the  road. 

See  it  for  yourself.  Stop  by  and  check  out  this  mtf 
and  all  the  exciting  Apple  Business  Bundles  today.  JIN, 
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It's  Frisbee  Time!!! 


Purchase  your  frisbee  for  only 


$1.50 

ij  On  Sale  now  through  summer  at  the 
i|  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  BOX  OFFICE. 


Trustee  election.  .  . 


time,  and  saw  no  discrepancies.” 

During  later  questioning,  Taylor 
conceded  that  she  had  “walked  away 
from  the  election  table,  but  only  for  a 
short  time.” 

The  committee’s  findings,  which  were 
released  to  H.D.  McAninch,  president 
of  the  college,  recommended  that  "the 
election  be  deemed  valid.  .  .  allega¬ 
tions  regarding  Mr.  R.  Kruse  appear  to 
be  largely  unfounded.  More  written  and 
verbal  testimony  was  supportive  of  Mr, 
Kruse  than  not.  In  any  case,”  the 


memo  continued,  “the  fact  that 
allegations  were  made  after,  rather  than 
during,  the  election  would  seem  to 
mitigate  assertions  of  bonafide  irregu¬ 
larities.” 

While  the  committee  concurred  that 
both  common-sense  and  procedural 
measures  were  adhered  to  regarding  the 
election,  members  also  recommended 
that  “more  specific  guidelines  be 
ieveloped  for  election  judges  in  the 
ruture.” 


Surname. 

That’s  not  too  much  for  your  country  to  ask. 

■ 


Anameandafewmorefacts.  That’s 
all  we’re  really  asking  of  the  two  million  young 
men  who  will  turn  18  this  year.  After  all, 
there’s  no  draft.  So  if  someone  you  know  should 
be  registering,  remind  them  that  it  only  takes 
five  minutes  at  the  post  office.  And,  it  helps 
keep  our  country  strong.^^gW^ 


Register  with  Selective  Service. 

If  s  quick.  If  s  easy.  And  if  s  the  law. 

Presented  as  a  Public  Service  Announcement  by  the  Selective  Service  System. 
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More  details  later! ! ! 
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DuPage  board  outlines  liquor  ordinance 


By  BOB  KUREK 

An  ordinance  to  require  the  licensing  of  liquor 
servers  in  DuPage  County  was  drafted  March  19  by 
the  driving  under  the  influence  committee  of  the 
County  Board. 

The  ordinance,  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
board,  is  intended  to  control  the  amount  of  liquor 
being  served  to  patrons  in  restaurants  who  have  had 
too  much  to  drink. 

Board  member  Steve  Elliot  opposed  the  ordinance 
because  “servers  might  be  required  by  the  boss  to 
serve  liquor  or  else  lose  their  job.  Many  women  work 
as  waitresses  to  support  a  family  and  are  not  in  a 
position  to  lose  the  job  they  have,”  he  explained. 

"THE  ORDINANCE  WILL  require  that  an  owner 
of  a  liquor  establishment  hire  only  those  individuals 
that  have  been  licensed  by  the  county  to  serve  liquor,” 
said  Barbara  Purcell,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  ordinance  is  designed  to  put  more  pressure  on 
the  owners  of  restaurants  to  restrict  serving  liquor  to 
patrons  who,  by  law,  are  considered  drunk  and  to  keep 
these  individuals  off  the  road. 

The  committee  also  heard  Patrolman  Bruce  Talbot 
of  Woodridge  and  Detective  Thomas  Turek  of 
Elmhurst  present  information  on  the  Eye  Gaze 
Nystagmus  Training  Program  that  the  committee  is 
considering. 

THE  TEST  IS  performed  on  a  driver  who  is 
stopped  on  suspicion  of  drunk  driving.  The  driver  is 
required  to  step  out  of  his  vehicle1  and  turn  around 
several  times.  The  officer  takes  note  of  the  driver’s 
rapid  eye  movement,  and  by  observing  the  jerking 
reaction  of  his  eyeballs  can  determine  if  sufficient 


LOCAL  RESTAURANT  AND  tavern  owners  may 
face  newly  created  liquor  ordinance  which  will 

reason  exists  to  take  the  driver  to  the  station  for  a 
breathalizer  test. 

The  program  as  presented  by  Talbot  is  a  two-day, 
16-hour  seminar.  Committee  members  questioned 
whether  a  three-day,  nine-hour  program  or  a  four-day, 
six-hour  program  could  be  carried  out  without 
changing  the  cost. 


L  OURIER  photo  by  Patrick  Tlmmert 

require  the  licensing  of  all  servers  in  DuPage 
county. 

“The  cost  remains  the  same  even  if  you  change  the 
number  of  days  or  hours,”  Talbot  said.  “But  police 
departments  become  quite  busy  in  the  summer 
months.  With  vacations  and  assignments,  the 
departments  are  short  of  manpower,”  he  said,  in 
urging  the  program’s  implementation  either  this  May 
or  next  fall. 


Students 

improve 

learning 

aptitudes 

By  JUDY  BLUDER 

In  line  with  national  trends,  an 
increasing  number  of  CD  students  are 
taking  developmental  courses  in  read¬ 
ing  and  mathematics.- 

Deficiencies  in  the  two  skill  areas 
were  worked  on  most  frequently  by 
students,  according  to  a  1983-84  survey 
of  500  institutions  conducted  by  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Stati¬ 
stics. 

Enrollment  in  basic  math  courses  at 
CD  increased  from  less  than  1  percent 
in  1982-83  to  more  than  1  percent  in 
1983-84  and  registration  for  develop¬ 
mental  reading  courses  grew  from 
below  1  percent  in  1982-83  to  2  percent 
in  1983-84. 

THE  COLLEGE  OFFERS  five 
different  developmental  math  courses 
designed  to  aid  students  in  grasping 
concepts  they  are  finding  difficult  to 
comprehend,  according  to  Vivian 
Nepras,  a  CD  staff  assistant  in  the 
learning  lab. 

In  a  department  of  education  study, 
freshmen  cited  mathematics  as  their 
“most  perplexing  subject.” 

Similarly,  a  survey  by  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Institutional  Research  Program 
disclosed  that  25  percent  of  the 
freshmen  questioned  felt  they  needed  to 
work  on  basic  math  skills  and  5  per¬ 
cent  considered  themselves  deficient  in 
reading  skills. 

The  number  of  freshmen  in  develop¬ 
mental  courses  was  greater  at  two-year 
colleges,  public  institutions,  schools  in 
the  southeast  and  those  with  open- 
admissions  policies,  according  to  the 
department  of  education  report. 

Courses  in  developmental  skills  are 
offered  in  the  CD  developmental 
learning  lab  where  students  often 
come  in  on  their  own  when  they  feel 
they  are  not  doing  well  in  a  specific 
area,”  said  Nepras. 


Meet  Wendell  Tvedt. 
Would  you  believe  he’s  about 
to  become  America’s  hunk? 


What  happens  to  him, 
could  happen  to  you! 
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Catholic  bigot”  —  was  made  by 
Michael  Schwartz,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Catholic  League  for  Religious  and  Civil 
Rights,  headquartered  in  Milwaukee, 

PUBLIC  COLLEGES  AND  univer- 
.  sities,  Schwartz  maintained,  have  “no 
right  to  engage  in  attacks  on  religion. 
McAninch's  conduct  in  allowing  the 
play  was  inexcusable.” 

McAninch  vehemently  disagreed  that 
the  play  is  an  attack  on  religion. 
“Labeling  me  an  ‘anti-Catholic  bigot’ 
reminded  me  of  the  name-calling  tactics 
used  by  some  politicians  during  the 
McCarthy  era,”  he  said. 

Dismissing  the  remark,  McAninch 
noted  that  both  he  and  his  wife  hold 
degrees  from  Catholic  universities  and 
that  their  daughter  has  been  enrolled  in 
a  Catholic  school. 

The  play's  author,  Christopher 
Durang,  a  winner  of  the  Obie  Award  for 
Distinguished  Playwrighting  for 
“Sister  Mary,”  said  the  play  was  based 
on  his  12  years  in  parochial  school, 
“taught  back  in  the  more  dogmatic 
days  that  existed  in  the  Catholic 
Church  before  Vatican  II.” 

DURANG  CLAIMED  HIS  play  was 
a  “satire"  and  Jack  Weiseman,  director 
of  performing  arts  agreed,  saying  it 
deals  with  the  “liberal-conservative 
controversy  in  Catholicism.” 

But  local  clergymen  strongly  dispute 
those  definitions  and  have  labeled  the 
play  “a  blasphemy.” 

What  they  objected  to,  among  much 
of  the  play’s  action  and  dialogue,  is  the 
final  scene  in  which  the  title  character, 
an  aging  nun,  brandishes  a  revolver 
from  beneath  her  habit  and  shoots  two 
of  her  former  students  dead. 

“The  play  is  anti-Christian  in  that  it 
impugns  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
holds  the  church  up  to  ridicule,”  stated 
the  Rev.  William  Cullen,  pastor  of  St. 
Petronville  Catholic  Church  in  Glen 
Ellyn.  “What  is  liberal  or  conservative 
about  the  gutter  humor:  ‘Do  nuns  go  to 


THOMAS  USRY  (left),  CD's  chief  of  public  safety,  con¬ 
fronts  Jerry  Eisner,  Glen  Ellyn,  one  of  about  25  pro¬ 
testors  who  demonstrated  April  9  against  performance 


of  "Sister  Mary  Ignatius  Explains  It  All  For  You,"  play 
staged  by  college  this  week.  Final  performance  is  tonight 
at  7:15. 


the  bathroom?  Yes.  Was  Jesus 
effeminate?  Yes.’” 

RESPONDING  TO  MCANINCH’S 
statement  that  “public  institutions 
must  do  things  that  cause  thought  and 
deal  with  ideas,”  Cullen  said  he 
doubted  there  was  a  “single  thought” 
in  the  whole  play  and,  furthermore, 
“Sister  Mary”  had  no  “theatrical 
merit.” 

Administrators  have  stood  firm  in 
the  belief  that  a  public  institution  has  a 
constitutional  First  Amendment  right 


to  stage  controversial  plays. 

But  Schwartz  countered  by  noting 
the  “separation  of  church  and  state” 
and  emphasized  that  tax  dollars  should 
not  be  used  in  producing  anti-religious 
plays. 

“A  state  agency  like  CD  has  no 
constitutional  right  to  sponsor  an 
attack  on  religion  anymore  than  it  has 
the  right  to  promote  a  particular 
religious  faith,”  Schwartz  said.  “Why 
should  people  have  to  sit  by  and  watch 
their  state  government  attack  their 
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It  may  be  the  best  decision 
of  your  life. 
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COLLEGE  STUDENT 
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4-YEAR  BUSINESS 
PROGRAM? 
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religion?” 

HOWEVER,  MARVIN  SEGAL,  an 
attorney  who  teaches  business  law  at 
'CD,  disputed  the  constitutionality  of 
'Schwartz’s  statement.  Even  if  the  play 
were  construed  to  be  an  attack  on 
religion,  Segal  pointed  out,  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  prohibits  such  an 
attack. 

“And,  besides,  Schwartz  is  making  a 
judgment  that  the  play  is  attacking 
Christianity  and  now  he  wants  us  to 
abide  by  his  judgment,”  Segal  said. 
“To  challenge  a  play  is  itself 
unconstitutional  because  it  undermines 
the  freedom  of  speech.” 

Segal  argued  that  Schwartz  and 
Father  Cullen  were  attempting  to 
exercise  “prior  restraint”  in  claiming 
the  college  had  no  right  to  present 
public  performances  of  “Sister  Mary. 

“If  the  government  cannot  exercise 
prior  restraint,  how  can  private 
individuals?”  Segal  asked.  "When  there 
is  an  attempt  to  restrict  or  curb  the 
exercise  of  political  right,  there  is  a 
‘chilling  effect’  that  will  last  farther 
down  the  road.  People  like  Schwartz 
and  Cullen  will  question  every  play  to 
be  performed  or  every  booK  to  be  read 
on  a  college  campus  that  offends  them 
or  their  sense  of  what  is  appropriate. 
When  attacks  on  basic  freedoms  occur, 
men  of  good  will  cannot  stand  by  with 
their  fists  clenched  in  their  pockets.” 

DISAGREEING  WITH  SEGAL’S 
assessment,  Schwartz  claimed  the 
college’s  sponsorship  of  “Sister  Mary” 
was  “state  action”  which  should  be 
curbed  by  the  federal  government.  He 
cited  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
“Engle  vs.  Vitale”  when  the  government 
stepped  in  and  disallowed  school  prayers 
in  New  York  public  schools. 

“Obviously,  Schwartz’s  study  of 
the  Constitution  is  not  as  thorough  as 
he  would  like  us  to  believe,”  Segal 
observed.  “The  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  a  New  York  state  law  requiring 
the  daily  use  of  an  official  state  prayer, 
created  and  mandated  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  for  recitation  in  every  public 
school  in  New  York. 

"The  holding  of  the  Engel  case  was 
limited  to  declaring  unconstitutional  an 
official  state  prayer  —  not  prayer  in 
general,”  Segal  explained. 

Cullen  was  adamant  in  responding  to 
the  allegation  of  “prior  restraint.” 

“I  am  not  advocating  the  questioning 
of  books  or  plays,”  Cullen  retorted. 
'“Huckleberry  Finn'  is  a  recognized 
work  of  fiction;  ‘Sister  Mary’  is  not.  I 
have  never  evaluated  the  motives  of  the 
college.  Mr.  Segal  should  speak  for 
himself,  not  for  me.” 
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Editorial  Board 

'Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 

R.  Kelley  Laughtin,  managing  editor  Chris  Aiello,  contributing  editor 


A  two-way  street 

Well,  spring  is  here,  with  all  the  familiar  sounds,  sights  and  smells.  The 
birds  have  returned  from  their  winter  retreats,  bulky  clothes  have  been 
stored  away  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  roaring  of  lawnmowers  —  and 
motorcycles. 

Ah,  yes,  motorcycles.  A  sure  indication  of  spring’s  arrival  is  the 
abundance  of  riders  donning  their  gear,  climbing  astride  their  “trusty 
steeds”  and  zooming  off  into  the  sunset. 

Very  poetic,  yes.  But  far  from  beautiful  when  one  considers  the 
statistics.  Truth  is,  more  than  50  percent  of  this  year’s  riders  will  be 
involved  in  some  sort  of  accident,  and  nearly  10  percent  of  those  will  be 
fatal. 

A  common  factor  in  motorcycle  accidents  is  the  automobile  driver  who, 
“just  didn’t  see  the  guy,”  consequently  cutting  him  off.  Today’s  quiz: 
Who  wins  in  an  automobile/motorcycle  accident?  You  guessed  it. 

Without  a  doubt,  motorcycles  are  an  excellent  way  to  travel.  They’re 
exciting,  economical  and  release  that  inherent  desire  in  humans  to  be  free 
and  wild.”  However,  that  desire  does  not  excuse  the  erratic  driving  style  of 
some  bikers.  The  time  has  come  for  all  to  realize  that  motorcycle  safety  is 
a  two-way  street. 

Motorcyclists,  for  their  part,  should  take  every  precaution  in  the  event 
of  poor  decisions  by  the  proverbial  “other  guy.”  A  helmet  should  be 
standard  equipment,  although  weak  arguments  have  been  presented  for 
not  wearing  one,  such  as,  “they’re  too  uncomfortable!”  Boots  are  a  good 
idea,  and  long  pants  are  recommended,  as  is  a  sturdy  jacket  (preferably 
leather). 

Above  all,  headlights  should  always  be  on.  Besides  being  the  law,  this 
rule  helps  other  drivers  distinguish  motorcycles  from  other  traffic  and  take 
notice. 

Those  who  invest  in  a  motorcycle  for  the  first  time  would  be  wise  to 
enroll  in  a  motorcycle  safety  course  (CD  offers  one);  but  most  importantly, 
drive  defensively.  .  .  and  THINK! 

In  spite  of  every  conceivable  precaution  though,  some  moron  in  a  car 
will  nonetheless  maim  or  kill  a  biker  this  year,  if  for  no  other  reason  except 
not  looking  out  for  two-wheelers,  or  being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  be  a 
responsible  driver.  Remember:  motorcycles  have  just  as  much  right  to  the 
roadway  as  any  car. 

Whether  they  believe  it  or  don’t,  automobile  drivers  could  prevent  a 
substantial  percentage  of  car/motorcycle  accidents  by  training  themselves 
to  look  specifically  for  bikes.  It  doesn’t  take  more  than  an  extra  second  to 
make  a  decision  which  may  determine  the  fate  of  some  innocent  biker  this 
year,  and  that  minute,  fraction  of  time  is  a  good  investment  compared  to  a 
potential  lifetime  of  asking  oneself,  “Why  was  I  so  hasty?” 

The  argument  of  discerning  absolute  liability  could  and  possibly  will  be 
debated  for  as  long  as  cars  and  motorcycles  compete  for  the  same  section 
of  pavement,  but  in  our  opinion,  motorcycle  safety  is  a  two-way  street. 

Paranoia  will  destroy  ya' 

In  recent  weeks,  much  heated  controversy  has  come  to  a  head 
concerning  the  college’s  presentation  of  the  play,  Sister  Mary  Ignatius 
Explains  It  All  For  You.” 

Religious  leaders  have  tried  everything  short  of  excommunication  in  an 
attempt  to  cancel  the  show,  but  to  no  avail.  CD’s  administrators  have 
stood  firm,  insisting  that  the  presentation  is  based  on  artistic  merit  rather 
than  actual  malice. 

To  be  certain,  the  play  deals  with  a  sensitive  subject,  but  members  of 
the  Church  are  only  throwing  salt  in  the  wound  by  raising  such  a  fuss,  and 
may  have  consequently  contributed  to  the  capacity  crowds  which  are  now 
anticipated  by  CD’s  theater  group. 

While  the  Church  may  have  reasons  for  boycotting  the  play,  certainly  no 
excuse  can  be  honestly  fabricated  for  the  outright  threats  and  allegations 
which  it  now  hurls  at  the  college  in  an  attempt  to  ban  the  performance. 

Paranoia  would  seem  to  be  the  underlying  logic  behind  such  an  attack, 
but  such  a  response  to  fear  could  stem  from  one  of  two  reasons.  Either  the 
play  has  hit  home  or  it  is  an  utter  falsehood. 

In  either  case,  why  not  let  the  viewer  decide? 


Every  intelligent  product  must 
be  judged  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  age  and  the  people 
in  which  is  was  produced. 


—  Walter  Pater 


Aiello's  Alley 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

Do  students,  faculty,  employees  and 
visitors  feels  safe  when  they’re  at  CD? 

CD’s  board  of  trustees  in  March 
hired  Security  Audit,  Inc.,  to  answer 
this  question.  The  firm  studied  the 
campus  and  how  well  persons  and 
property  are  protected. 

“Almost  everyone  feels  safe.  .  .,  ’  the 
report  said. 

HOWEVER,  SAI  MADE  several 
recommendations  on  how  the  college 
should  counteract  potential  “trouble” 
areas.  For  example,  the  firm  suggested 
added  lighting  for  the  south  side  of  the 
IC  Building’s  exterior  and  the  purchase 
of  an  "electronic  patrol  vehicle.” 

CD  president  Harold  McAninch,  in  a 
March  13,  communique  to  board 
members,  noted  that  the  scooter,  a 
smaller,  two-seat  version  of  the 
motorcycle  the  Chicago  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  employs,  “Would  provide  stealth 
when  something  suspicious  is  detect¬ 
ed.” 

The  board  of  trustees  on  the  same 
day  unanimously  approved  $2,478  for 
the  purchase  of  the  “stealth  vehicle. 

AS  FOR  THE  lighting  SAI  also 
recommended  —  lighting  students  and 
faculty  have  called  for  for  the  past  three 
years  —  McAninch  stated  “Gee,  I  don’t 
even  know  about  that.” 

The  college  has  also  installed  motion 
detectors  in  several  IC  classrooms. 

Why?  Nobody  is  going  to  steal  the 
chairs.  Nobody  is  going  to  steal  the 
chalk  —  it’s  only  worth  about  $5  per 
every  100  pieces,  not  worth  protecting 
with  an  elaborate  system  of  motion 
detectors. 

ALL  STUDENTS  AND  faculty  ask 


for  is  better  lighting  in  the  IC  Building 
and  parking  lots.  And  what  does  the 
board  give  them? 

Protection  for  chalk. 

The  board  should  trade  in  its 
carnival-ride  “stealth”  machine  for 
lighting  —  lighting  that  would  make 
the  two-seat  scooter  obsolete. 

“But  then  the  electric  bill  will 
increase,”  the  board  may  whine. 

SO  WHAT!  REMOVE  the  irrational¬ 
ly  placed  motion  detectors,  get  a  full 
refund,  and  then  use  the  money  to  pay 
the  bill. 

The  board  could  obviously  complete 
this  task  promptly  and  efficiently  —  all 
it  needs  is  a  letter  from  McAninch. 

But  don’t  hold  your  breath;  Mc¬ 
Aninch  and  the  board  are  more 
concerned  with  protecting  their  own 
butts  than  people.  For  example,  SAI’s 
report  noted  a  peeping  tom  apprehend¬ 
ed  in  the  women’s  locker  room  in  the 
PE  Building  in  March,  1984. 

THE  REPORT  SUGGESTED  CD 
place  “panic  alarms.  .  .  adjacent  to  the 
shower  areas.  .  Implementation  of 
the  system  is  quite  elaborate  in  SAI’s 
report  which  even  suggested  the  type  of 
sign  that  should  identify  the  alarm 
buttons. 

Why  such  an  elaborate  set  up? 

Because  the  school  could  be  faced 
with  a  lawsuit  if  negligence  is  proven 
by  a  girl  raped  in  the  locker  room,  the 
report  stated. 

A  girl  at  “an  eastern  university 
sued.  .  .  for  negligence.  .  .”  after  she 
was  raped  in  a  university  locker  room, 
according  to  SAI. 

“Her  suit  was  successful,”  SAI’s 
report  noted,  "and  the  university  was 
ordered  to  pay  damages. 

Naturally,  since  the  college  would  be 
in  danger  of  a  would-be  lawsuit  if  the 
same  thing  occurred  here,  CD  is 
“working  on  that  project,”  one  public 
safety  official  said. 

Well,  at  least  McAninch  and  the 
board  of  trustees  are  implementing  one 
of  SAI’s  recommendations  even  if  it  is 
for  the  wrong  reason. 
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The  date  is  Sept.  25,  1982.  I  play  for  Glenbard  North;  our 
opponent  is  Naperville  Central.  The  score  is  tied  16-16.  I  run 
onto  the  field;  it’s  all  up  to  me.  My  job  is  to  kick  the  ball 
through  the  uprights.  Coach  Evans  calls  a  time  out.  Everyone 
is  telling  me  to  relax.  I  feel  calm  but  my  palms  are  sweating. 
Finally  the  moment  arrives.  We  set  up.  The  snap  is  good.  The 
hold  is  down.  My  foot  meets  leather.  The  kick  is  up.  .  .  I’m  a 
hero. 

My  teammates  run  on  the  field  to  congratulate  me.  They 
carry  me  off  to  the  locker  room  where  I’m  surrounded  by 
reporters.  They  ask  toe  if  I  was  nervous.  I  tell  them  “no.”  Did 
I  think  I  would  make  it?  “Yes.”  It’s  a  kicker’s  dream  come 


true. 

That  was  two-and-a-half  years  ago. 

Nowadays  I  cover  sports  for  the  Courier.  Now  I’m  the  one 
doing  the  interviewing. 

Whenever  I  walk  up  to  an  athlete,  I  can’t  help  but  feel 
jealous  of  his  position  as  he  tells  me  how  he  accomplished  a 
particular  feat. 

I  miss  the  friendships  that  were  made  as  we  spent  every  day 
with  each  other.  I  miss  the  roar  of  the  crowd,  the  feeling  of 
game  day,  the  high  of  competing  and,  yes,  even  the  practices. 

In  my  role  as  a  kicker,  I  found  these  sessions  less  difficult 
than  did  other  members  of  the  squad.  Team  members  would  be 
blocking  each  other  and  busting  heads  while  my  holder  and  I 
would  be  kicking  the  ball  around  or  going  into  the  weight 
room. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
subject  of  the  state  of  the 
cafeteria  brought  up  in  R. 
Kelley  Laughlin’s  column  of 
March  15.  Like  most  people,  I 
find  it  rather  unpleasant  to 
walk  into  the  cafeteria  or  one 
of  the  lounges  and  find  that 
my  fellow  students  have  left 
their  trash  sill  over  the  tables 
and  floor.  Mr.  Laughlin  asks 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
clean  this  mess. 

While  he  lists  food  services 
and  Service  Master  as  possible 
answers,  he  is  missing  the  real 
issue  involved  here.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  as  to 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
keep  the  cafeteria  clean  is 


simple.  The  people  who  eat  are 
responsible  for  their  own  mess. 
There  are  clearly  posted  signs 
that  say,  “Please  bus  your  own 
trays.” 

While  it  may  seem  impracti¬ 
cal  to  expect  mature  people  to 
clean  their  own  messes,  it  is 
much  more  practical  than 
hiring  enough  people  to  clean 
up  after  every  student  who 
leaves  trash  on  the  table. 

Whenever  I  use  the  cafeteria 
or  one  of  the  lounges,  I  try  to 
clean  some  of  the  other  mess 
and  then  clear  my  own  table 
before  I  leave.  If  more 
students  would  accept  their 
responsibilities  and  be  more 
considerate  of  others,  the 
problem  would  solve  itself. 


Perhaps  a  public  awareness 
campaign  is  in  order. 

Ernest  Walker, 
Downers  Grove 

To  the  Editor: 

My  compliments  to  the 
administrative  team  who  de¬ 
cided  to  ban  smoking  in  the 
new  PE  center.  However,  I 
chuckle  to  myself  every  time  I 
enter  the  building,  pass  the  no 
smoking  signs  and  sit  in  the 
lounge  areas  abundant  in 
fancy  new  ashtrays.  These 
decorative  fixtures  are  also 
present  in  the  restrooms  in  the 
building,  presenting  an  ap¬ 
parent  contradiction  in  policy. 

All  I  ask  is  —  why? 

Tom  Besore, 
Glen  Ellyn 


But  the  best  way  we  found  to  pass  the  time  was  a  game  that 
we  invented  named  footgolf. 

I  would  kick  two  field  goals  and  we  would  chase  the  balls. 
The  hole  was  the  kicking  tee  which  we  left  at  the  spot  of  the 
kicks. 

We  would  start  at  a  predetermined  point  by  punting  the  ball 
toward  the  hole.  From  there  we  would  have  to  kick  the  ball  on 
the  ground  until  we  hit  the  kicking  tee.  We  usually  played  18 
holes  and  the  loser  would  treat  the  winner  to  lunch  the  next 
day  in  school. 

By  my  senior  year,  we  had  the  punter  and  his  center  join  our 
league;  this  increased  the  winnings.  The  league  was  not 
designed  for  amateurs. 

That  all  came  to  an  end  last  fall  when  I  went  out  for  the 
team  at  CD.  I  didn’t  have  enough  distance  on  my  kicks  so  I 
didn’t  get  to  play.  I  decided  to  red-shirt  my  freshman  year  and 
try  again  next  season. 


Maybe  then  I  can  get  my  chance  to  be  a  hero  so  I  can  once 
again  be  in  the  limelight;  I’d  rather  be  interviewed  than  do  the 
interviewing. 


How  do  you  feel  about  the 
college  presenting  “ Sister 
Mary  Ignatius?" 


Student  Voice 


The  COURIER  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  Letters  are  to  be  typed, 
double-spaced,  and  should  not  exceed  200  words.  Letters  will  be  edited 
only  for  grammar  and  style,  but  The  COURIER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  for 
libel  and  length. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  author  may  have  his/her  name 
withheld  upon  request. 

All  correspondence  should  be  dropped  off  in  SRC  1022  during  normal 
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Tom  Ruvarec 
Tom  Ruvarec,  Elmhurst:  “I 
think  the  college  should  go 
ahead  and  present  it.  ” 


Edward  Jean 

Edward  Jean,  Roselle:  “I 
think  it’s  OK.  It’s  a  true  story 
from  what  I  understand.” 


Donna  Drogos 
Donna  Drogos,  Lombard: 
“It  might  be  a  bad  time  to 
present  it;  I  think  it  has 
offended  a  lot  of  people 
because  of  Easter.” 


Diana  Thelan 

Diana  Thelan,  Wheaton: 
“Good  stuff,  man.” 


Joanne  Monzel 
Joanne  Monzel,  Berwyn: 
“Why  not?  The  play  is  a 
different  opinion.  Everybody 
should  be  exposed  to  different 
opinions." 
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'Sister  Mary'  thought-provoking, 
sometimes  shocking  satire  of  merit 


features 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

With  demonstrators  picketing  outside 
IM  building,  CD's  Performing  Arts 
Department  presented  Christopher 
Durang's  controversial  religious  satire, 
"SISTER  MARY  IGNATIUS  EXPLAINS 
IT  ALL  FOR  YOU"  Tuesday  evening. 

Audience  reaction  to  the  play  was 
enthusiastic  and  warmly  receptive, 
despite  earlier  conjecture  that  the 
production  might  be  interrupted  by 
hecklers.  Although  the  show  was  sold  out 
for  all  three  performances,  a  few  empty 
chairs  were  to  be  found  in  the  primary 
seating  area. 

It  would  be  fascinating  to  think  of  what 
attendance  might  have  been  like  had  it 
not  been  for  the  various  newspaper 
articles  written  about  the  Roman  Catholic 
objections  to  the  play.  At  a  forum  held 
after  the  show,  one  woman  declared  she 
came  to  see  "Sister  Mary"  due  to  a 
negative  pamphlet  distributed  by  the 
Catholic  League  for  Religious  and  Civil 
Rights. 

Indeed,  it  appears  all  the  pre-production 
rhetoric  inspired  the  curiosity  seekers  to 
attend.  But  the  main  question  is:  Are 
statements  about  "Sister  Mary"  being  a 
sacreligious  work  well  founded?  Let  us 
briefly  examine  this  point. 

To  this  columnist,  the  Sister  Mary 
Ignatius  character  comes  across  as  a 
compilation  of  actual  nuns  in  various 
parochial  schools.  In  the  playbill,  it  is 
stated  that  author  Durang  was  "educated 
by  Benedictine  priests  and  Dominican 
nuns." 

But  Sister  Mary  is  also  a  caricature. 
She  is  the  personification  of  a  human 
being  whose  head  is  buried  too  deep  in 
the  sand  —  totally  unaware  of  the  real 
world's  hostilities. 

In  a  sense,  the  nun  represents  and 
resembles  a  kind  of  ecumenical  Archie 
Bunker.  She  is  antagonistic  towards 
changes  within  the  church,  most  notably 
the  reforms  made  by  Vatican  II. 

And  like  Archie  Bunker,  Sister  Mary 


prefers  to  label  people;  in  this  case  a 
group  of  individuals  she  believes  should 
be  destined  for  hell  in  the  hereafter.  The 
hitlist  includes  the  likes  of  politician 
Geraldine  Ferraro,  film  director  Roman 
Polanski  and  actress  Brooke  Shields. 

One  can  consider  "Sister  Mary"  a 
one-act  play  performed  in  two  halves.  The 
first  part  shows  the  Catholic  nun  behind  a 
podium  and  speaks  directly  to  the 
audience.  She  expounds  on  such  topics 
as  modern  day  Sodoms  and  Gomorrahs, 
the  evils  of  birth  control  and  her 
astounding  number  of  26  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  second  half  more  or  less  begins 
when  four  of  her  former  pupils  take  the 
stage  and  depict  the  birth  of  Christ  and 
the  Passion  Play  in  one  short  sequence. 

The  play  quickly  shifts  gears  when 
Sister  Mary  begins  to  question  her 
ex-students  about  their  lives  since 
parochial  school.  Here,  she  finds  them  to 
have  led  less  than  proper  Catholic  lives. 
One  man  has  become  an  alcoholic  and 
wifebeater,  another  is  a  homosexual  and 
one  female  student  had  a  daughter  out  of 
wedlock. 

A  second  woman  (effectively  portrayed 
by  BERNADINE  HOLLAND )  is  the  key  to 
the  play's  climactic  moments.  Diane 
Symonds  is  bitter  about  her  ultra-strict 
schooling  and  blames  the  Sister  for  her 
wrecked  life.  She  then  pulls  out  a  pistol 
and  threatens  to  murder  her  former, 
teacher. 

And  then,  by  misdirection.  Sister  Mary 
takes  out  her  own  hidden  gun  and  shoots 
down  Diane  from  the  rear  in  cold  blood. 

This  sudden  outburst  of  violence 
seemingly  comes  from  out  of  nowhere 
and  shocked  every  audience  member  in 
the  theater.  It  would  be  a  generous 
speculation  to  believe  this  is  a  sort  of 
message  being  conveyed  by  Durang. 

But  the  shooting  incident  can  be 
considered  as  the  supreme  lampoon.  We 
have  all  heard  of  stories  about  the  good 
sisters  brandishing  a  yardstick  and  the 


JANET  BOJE  AS  Sister  Mary  Ignatius  shoots  an  ex-pupil  (Bemadine 
Holland)  during  a  performance  of  the  controversial  satire,  ‘‘Sister  Mary 


Ignatius  Explains  It  All  For  You. ' ' 
firm  belief  in  corporal  punishment.  What 
is  shown,  then,  is  the  ultimate  in  that 
form. 

JANET  BOJE  performed  the  Sister 
Mary  Ignatius  character  in  good  form  and 
did  not  portray  her  in  a  heavy-handed 
fashion.  Nothing  about  her  role  appeared 
to  be  evil  or  sinister,  especially  in  the  final 
scenes  when  the  audience  realizes  her 
character  is  insane. 


A  final  note:  It  must  be  addressed  that 
"Sister  Mary"  does  indeed  portray  a  dim 
view  of  Catholic  beliefs.  But  one  must 
remember  this  is  a  satire,  a  magnification 
and  distortion  of  this  group  held  in  such  a 
light  to  invoke  humor.  That  is  the  basis  of 
what  makes  this  play  work. 

I  should  know.  I  am  Catholic. 


Simon's  'Slugger' 
lacks  story  punch 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

"THE  SLUGGER'S  WIFE"  is  another 
flick  from  the  burned-out  creative  mind  of 
Neil  Simon.  His  movies  feature  characters 
spitting  out  dialogue  faster  than  a 
machine  gun  and  situations  that  are 
meticulously  contrived. 

In  all  fairness,  "Slugger's  Wife"  isn't  as 
bad  as  all  that,  although  the  movie  does 
drag  on  a  lot  during  the  second  half.  But 
much  to  this  columnist's  surprise,  the 
climactic  moments  are  not  as  predictable 
as  viewers  are  led  to  believe. 

One  strongpoint  to  this  production  is 
the  absence  of  Marsha  Mason,  the 
reprehensible  actress  and  ex-wife  of 
screenwriter  Simon.  It  seemed  through¬ 
out  the  late  70s  and  early  '80s  Simon 
exclusively  wrote  material  to  boost  her 
stagnant  career.  However,  what  emerged 
from  his  typewriter  were  some  real 
turkeys  such  as  "Chaper  Two,"  "Only 
When  I  Laugh"  and  "Max  Dugan 
Returns." 

What  "The  Slugger's  Wife"  has  going 
for  it  is  youthful  actors.  MICHAEL 
O'KEEFE,  who  portrayed  the  basketball 
player  in  "The  Great  Santini,"  co-stars 
with  former  "Risky  Business"  headliner 
REBECCA  DE  MORNEY. 

Moviegoers  can  sense  a  bit  of 
chemistry  and  cohesiveness  between  the 


two  performers,  something  which  is 
important  to  this  movie.  But  what  brings 
the  picture  down  is  Neil  Simon's 
insistence  of  portraying  O'Keefe’s  Darryl 
Palmer  character  as  a  dolt  and  wimp, 
especially  off  the  baseball  field.  Perhaps 
the  screenwriter  is  being  a  bit  autobio¬ 
graphical,  but  this  is  only  speculation. 

An  instance  of  Palmer's  oafishness 
occurs  at  a  restaurant  where  Darryl  and 
Debby  have  their  first  date.  He  proceeds 
to  put  his  "foot  in  his  mouth,"  spill  wine 
and  complain  to  the  waiter  that  "the 
chicken's  too  dry"  (actually  it's  duck). 
Also,  the  direction  by  Hal  Ashby  goes 
down  the  toilet  briefly  as  the  waiter 
temporarily  blocks  O'Keefe  from  the 
camera  while  he  is  speaking. 

The  gist  of  the  movie  is  about 
journeyman  outfielder  Palmer  who  is 
struggling  to  make  it  in  big-league 
baseball.  At  a  nightclub,  he  meets  a 
singer  (De  Mornay)  and  becomes 
immediately  smitten.  After  a  few  dubious 
encounters  with  the  woman,  Palmer 
secures  the  aforementioned  first  date. 

After  that,  strange  things  happen  to 
him  on  the  playing  field.  All  of  a  sudden, 
Palmer  becomes  a  power  hitter  who 
challenges  the  home-run  hitting  records 
of  Roger  Maris  and  Babe  Ruth.  He  credits 
his  newly  found  heroics  to  his  love  for 


Debby. 

Of  course,  the  story  doesn't  end  here. 
The  script  dictates  that  Debby  (recently 
married  to  the  baseball  star)  leave  Darryl 
with  less  than  a  month  left  in  the  season. 
She  declares  her  need  for  space  and 
promptly  hits  the  road  on  a  nightclub 
tour. 

When  this  happens,  the  movie  goes  on 
the  skids.  Palmer  goes  into  a  slump  and 
the  movie  audience  waits  in  earnest  for 
Debby's  return.  When  she  does  eventual¬ 
ly  come  back,  he  starts  hitting  again.  In 
essence,  the  picture  begins  to  slightly 


resemble  last  year's  "The  Natural"  in  tone 
and  story  development.' 

Baseball  fans  will  recognize  a  few 
familiar  ex-big  leaguers,  including  former 
Detroit  Tiger  pitching  ace  Mark  Fidrych 
and  St.  Louis  Cardinal  reliever  Al 
Hrobosky.  Hrobosky's  sequences,  in 
particular,  are  laughable  as  he  really  mugs 
it  up  for  the  camera. 

All  in  ail,  "The  Slugger's  Wife"  is  not  as 
bad  as  previous  Neil  Simon  works,  but 
falls  somewhat  short  of  being  a 
recommendable  flick.  Perhaps  the  next 
screenplay  he  writes  will  be  batter. 


£0' 


o*s  i  'So  Long'  a  must  read 
for  'Hitchhiker's'  trilogy  fans 


By  MIKE  McCORKLE 

The  "Hitchhiker's  Guide"  trilogy  has 
received  a  welcome  fourth  book,  "So 
Long,  and  Thanks  for  All  the  Fish." 
Douglas  Adams  is  back,  and  soaring  once 
again. 

For  those  readers  not  acquainted  with 
this  series,  some  explanation  is  necessary. 
"The  Hitchhiker's  Guide  to  the  Galaxy," 
"The  Restaurant  at  the  End  of  the 
Universe,"  "Life,  the  Universe  and 
Everything"  and  now  "So  Long  and 
Thanks  for  All  the  Fish"  make  up  the 
saga. 

The  stories  focus  mainly  on  a  character 
named  Arthur  Dent,  and  the  series  of 
improbable  events  that  happen  to  him. 

On  the  day  the  Earth  was  to  be 
demolished  to  make  way  for  a  new 
hyper-space  bypass,  Arthur's  friend,  Ford 
Prefect,  unexpectedly  announces  that  he 


is  not  from  Guildford,  but  from  a  small 
planet  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Betelgeuse.  By  way  of  Ford's  Sub-Etha 
Sens-O-Matic  (electronic  thumb),  the  two 
hitch  a  ride  from  one  of  the  demolition 
ships,  and  Arthur  becomes  an  unwilling 
space  traveller. 

One  improbable  event  after  another 
occurs,  and  Arthur  sometimes  clings  to 
life  (and  sanity)  by  a  mere  thread.  He 
makes  it  through  the  Galaxy  basically 
unscathed,  and  returns  home  in  "So 
Long." 

The  Earth  to  which  he  returns 
should  not  exist.  It  had  been  demolished 
earlier  to  build  a  bypass.  To  understand 
why  the  earth  is  indeed  there,  the  whole 
series  must  be  read. 

"So  Long"  focuses  basically  on 
Arthur's  relationship  with  his  new 
girlfriend,  Frenchurch,  and  their  quest  to 
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Make your  next 
step  the  Air 
Force  Reserve 


Choosing  a  career  is  an  important  step  in 
your  life  The  Air  Force  Reserve  can  help  you 
with  this  decision  through  its  training  pro¬ 
gram  Take  time  to  find  out  what  you  really 
want  to  do  and  receive  an  extra  income  and 
valuable  training  while  you're  doing  It.  Youl 
see  that  you  can  increase  your  earning  and 
learning  power,  with  your  local  Air  Force . . . 
the  Air  Force  deserve .  an  important  step 
up  the  stairs  ipa  successful  careen  ■;>< 

OPENINGS  NOW:  ’ -*&■ 

Air  Cargo  Specialists 
Civil  Ei*lQ#oring  Skills 
Small  Amts  Instructor 

Call:  (312)  694-6193/6194 
Or  Fill  Out  Coupon  and  Mall  Today  I 
To:  Air  Force  Reserve  Recruiting  Office 
928  TAG/RS,  Chicago  ARFF,  IL  60666-5000 


Name_ 


_  Address. 


AIR  FORCE  RESERVE ^ 047 

=0 


A  GREAT  WAY  TO  SERVE 


_  ivesi _ ino1 _ Date  of  Birin 


find  something.  To  find  out  what  that 
something  is,  read  the  book. 

"So  Long,  and  Thanks  for  All  the  Fish" 
is  a  fitting  addition  to  the  "Hitchhiker's" 
series.  The  humor  is  intelligent,  zany  and 
unrelenting.  Catching  up  with  Arthur  is 
like  talking  to  an  old  friend  you  haven't 
seen  for  a  few  years.  For  fans  of  the 
series,  this  book  must  be  read. 

"So  Long"  can  be  understood  without 
having  read  the  other  books,  but  some 
items  won't  be  clear  and  some  of  the 
humor  will  be  lost.  The  other  books  are  so 
much  fun  to  read  that  I  recommend  them 
too,  even  though  they  are  a  few  years  old. 

Adams  was  born  in  1952  in  Cambridge, 
England.  He  has  worked  at  a  variety  of 
jobs,  including  script  editor  of  "Doctor 
Who."  He  is  a  very  popular  author 
because  of  this  series  of  books,  all  of 
which  have  been  (or  are)  best-sellers. 


Brooks' 
'America': 
sly  parody 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

Oh,  the  misery  of  being  a  Yuppie.  Dead 
alligator  t-shirts,  parody  songs,  hostile 
stares  at  BMWs  —  and  now,  "Lost  in 
America,"  a  bitingly  sarcastic  movie  by 
Albert  Brooks  that  exposes  the  shallow 
materialism  inherent  in  America's  most 
put-upon  segment  of  society. 

Brooks  wrote,  directed  and  starred  in 
this  slyly  cynical  parody  of  middle-class 
attitudes  in  which  a  young  advertising 
executive  and  his  wife  (Julie  Hagerty) 
attempt  to  discard  the  emptiness  of  their 
careers  as  Californians.  Renting  a  mam¬ 
moth  Winnebago  equipped  with  a  micro- 
wave  oven  and  cable  television,  the  two 
head  out  to  find  America  and  themselves 
in  a  cross-country  odyssey. 

Unfortunately,  Nevada  is  not  kind  to 
them  and  they  don't  get  much  farther 
than  Arizona  as  they  realize  they  might 
not  be  cut  out  for  the  "Easy  Rider" 
lifestyle  that  they  had  half-heartedly 
attempted  to  emulate. 

This  film  doesn't  take  pot-shots  at 
America's  middle-classed,  rather  it  relies 
on  an  intelligent  insight  and  wit  that 
characterized  Brooks'  other  films.  Both 
the  mood  and  the  specific  examples  of  life 
on  the  way  up  the  status  ladder  are  so 
accurate  that  one  cannot  help  finding  a 
little  bit  of  oneself  on  screen.  The 
characters  are  not  treated  as  ignorant 
buffoons,  but  as  real  people  who  have 
reacted  to  a  lifestyle  of  convenience  and 
comfort. 

Brooks'  portrayal  of  a  businessman 
filled  with  idealism  after  getting  the  shaft 
at  the  office  is  comic,  but  believable.  Julie 
Hagerty,  who  first  attracted  notice  in  her 
starring  role  in  "Airplane,"  proves  herself 
to  be  a  top-notch  movie  comedienne  as 
she  travels  the  spectrum  from  conserva¬ 
tive  working  woman  to  frenzied  free  spirit 
This  film  is  decidedly  cynical.  But  while 
"Lost  in  America"  laughs  at  the  ridiculous 
nature  of  a  fast-food,  quick-buck  society, 
it  also  pays  that  same  society  a  tribute. 
"Lost  in  America"  is  proof  that  comedies 
need  not  rely  on  cheap  humor  to  get  the 
big  laugh.  J 


ttff 


Box 
Office 
Briefs 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 

"AMADEUS"  —  Academy  Award 
winner  for  best  picture,  best  director 
(Milos  Forman)  and  best  actor  (F.  Murray 
Abraham)  is  a  superbly  crafted  combi¬ 
nation  of  script,  music  and  acting.  The 
highly  imaginative  plot  revolves  around 
the  highs  and  lows  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart's  (Tom  Hulce)  rebellious  life. 
Abraham  portrays  Salieri  —  the  sadistic 
rival  of  Mozart  who  admired  and  despised 
the  young  genius.  ****/PG 

" LOST  IN  AMERICA"  -  A  hilarious 
comedy  about  a  successful  neurotic 
Yuppie  (Albert  Brooks)  and  his  wife 
quitting  their  jobs,  buying  a  mobile  home 
and  traveling  across  the  nation  in  hopes 
of  a  new  beginning.  A  stopover  in  Las 
Vegas  drastically  changes  their  plans. 
***V4/PG-13 

"MASK"  —  A  courageous  tale  about 
an  optimistic  adolescent  (Eric  Stoltz) 
dealing  with  Elephant's  Disease  and  his 
self-destructive  drug  dependent  mother 
(Cher).  The  two  associate  with  a 
motorcycle  gang  portrayed  as  a  bunch  of 
"softies"  which  is  a  bit  hard  to  swallow 
but,  nevertheless,  the  story  still  delivers  a 
beautiful  message.  ***/PG-13 

" THE  BREAKFAST  CLUB"  -  Five 
extremely  different  and  realistically  normal 
high-schoolers  discover  a  few  surprises 
about  themselves  and  each  other  during 
an  all-day  detention  session.  ***'/4/R 

"DESPERATELY  SEEKING  SUSAN" 
—  Rock  star  Madonna  makes  an 
impressive  film  debut  as  a  bored 
"punker"  who  gets  mixed  up  in  a  murder 
with  a  bored  housewife  (Rosanna 
Arquette).  Fine  performances  but  a 
confusing  plot  full  of  too  many  twists. 
***/PG-13 

"THE  LAST  DRAGON"  -  A  refresh¬ 
ingly  funny  'karate  flick'  constantly 
poking  fun  at  itself.  Features  fast-paced 
rock  video  action  and  little  plot.  The 
gorgeous  Vanity  —  Prince's  former 
girlfriend  makes  her  sexy  screen  debut. 
***/PG-13 

"POLICE  ACADEMY  2"  -  A  mediocre 
sequel  about  the  first  assignment  for  the 
unusual  rookies  going  after  some  comical 
villains.  Most  outstanding  is  a  manic- 
depressive  punked-out  gang  leader. 
54/PG-13 

"THE  PURPLE  ROSE  OF  CAIRO”  - 
Woody  Allen's  latest  directorial  triumph 
based  on  a  fantasy  about  a  film  star  who 
causes  all  types  of  trouble  when  he 
literally  steps  off  the  screen  to  romance 
an  unhappily  married  housewife  vwtia 
Farrow).  ***54/PG-13 

"THE  KILUNG  FIELDS”  -  A  graphi¬ 
cally  violent  and  powerful  account  Of  one 
man's  attempt  to  escape  a  military 
takeover  of  his  country.  Haing  S.  Ngor, 
an  actual  Cambodian  refugee,  earned  an 
Academy  Award  as  best  supporting  actor. 
****/R 

"FRIDAY  THE  13th  -  A  NEW 
BEGINNING"  —  Blood  and  guts  splatter 
the  screen  in  this  boring  offspring  suited 
for  those  who  get  their  jollies  by  watching 
humans  turned  into  hamburger.  54*/R 
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Yuppie  radio  fills  Chicago  dial 


Side  Tre<*s 


JULIE 

BRIDGE 


Welcome  back  to  the  real  world. 
Spotting  the  people  who  spent  their 
vacation  in  the  "funshine"  state  have 
been  painfully  easy  this  week.  A  word  to 
the  tan  of  hide;  Bermuda  shorts  don't 
make  it  in  30-degree  weather  —  tans  fade 
and  pneumonia  can't  be  too  far  behind. 
Ah,  the  price  of  pride! 

While  some  people  were  away,  Chicago 
added  yet  another  '60s  and  '70s 
rock-remnants  radio  station  to  the  FM 
dial.  WCKG  (FM  106),  formerly  the  "hot 
hit"  G106,  has  decided  to  jump  on  the 
nostalgia  bandwagon  and  have  their  turn 
at  the  Yuppie  crowd.  The  format  consists 
of  a  mix  of  today's  hits  and  yesterday's 
classics.  WCKG's  bold  claim  that  they 
play  the  "classic  songs  you  won't  hear 
anywhere  else"  comes  as  a  shock  to 
those  who  have  been  bombarded  with  the 
past  from  WJMK  (FM  104)  and  WLUP 
(FM  98.1). 

The  station's  gimmicks  include  "Rock 
and  Soul"  breaks  consisting  of  six 
Motown  classics  without  breaks.  Frequent 
album  sides  uninterrupted  by  commercials 
are  a  welcome  change  from  all  of  the  talk, 
but  expect  that  to  change  as  the 
broadcast  outlet  solidifies  its  full-time 
staff.  Morning  man  John  Landecker  — 
that's  "Records"  Landecker  —  provides 
most  of  the  talking  now,  though  most  of 
it  is  canned.  The  veteran  jock  expressed 
distaste  with  the  adult  format  when  he 
left  WLUP  and  chances  are  he'll  be 


looking  for  a  way  out.  Executives  at 
WCKG  shouldn't  worry  since  his 
bubblegum  style  hardly  fits  the  audience 
that  they  are  courting. 

Mamas,  Papas  and 
Sibling.  .  . 

The  sixties  revival  was  brought  to 
Paramount  Arts  Center  in  Aurora  on 
March  31  for  an  evening  with  THE 
MAMAS  AND  THE  PAPAS.  The  new 
line-up  included  original  Papas'  John 
Philips  and  Denny  Doherty  and  new 
Mamas'Mackenzie  Phillips,  John's  Daugh¬ 
ter  and  former  "One  Day  at  a  Time"  star, 
and  Spanky  McFarland,  formerly  of 
Spanky  and  Our  Gang,  that's  the  band, 
not  the  television  show. 

Playing  classics  like  "Dream  a  Little 
Dream  of  Me,"  "Monday,  Monday,"  and 
"California  Dreaming,"  the  quartet  enter¬ 
tained  a  subdued,  mostly  over-30  crowd 
who  came  dressed  for  a  night  at  the 
opera  rather  than  a  night  of  mellow  rock. 
The  Papas  and  Mama  McFarland  showed 
their  age  while  the  younger  Philips 
surprised  the  audience  with  her  powerful 
vocal  abilities.  However,  new  composi¬ 
tions  co-written  by  the  Philips'  were  less 
impressive  than  the  oldies. 

Opening  the  show  was  an  unintention¬ 
ally  campy  performance  by  the  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION.  The  men  who  gave  the  world 
pseudo-greats  like  "Windy"  and  "Along 


Comes  Mary"  twisted,  hopped  and 
"pogoed"  their  way  through  a  very  lively 
set. 

The  Paramount's  theater  atmosphere 
didn't  add  much  to  the  rock  'n'  roll 
mood,  but  the  people  gathered  for  the 
show  probably  wouldn't  have  jumped  out 
of  their  seats  for  anyone.  It's  been  a  long 
time  since  free  love  ruled  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fans  at  the  show  evidenced 
that  —  fur  coats  and  diamonds  were  the 
norm.  Audience  members  were  hesitant 
to  sing  and  clap  along  even  when  prodded 
by  the  performers;  a  sad  comment  on  the 
state  of  the  former  hippies. 

Can  we  snap  our  fingers? 

Another  subdued  concert  crowd 
gathered  on  April  7  in  Peking,  China  to 
hear  Britain's  beach  boy  boppers, 
WHAM!,  perform  the  first  rock  'n'  roll 
concert  ever  allowed  in  the  communist 
country.  After  three  youths  were  arrested 
for  standing  up  to  dance,  who  could 
blame  the  rest  of  the  12,000  concert-goers 
for  staying  in  their  seats  and  folding  their 
hands.  Authorities  had  good  reason  to  be 
concerned  though,  as  group  members 
George  Michaels  and  Andrew  Ridgely 
brought  along  female  back-up  singers 
wearing  skimpy  outfits  and  included  a 
tribute  to  the  free  world  called 
"Freedom."  The  fashion  shock  of  day-glo 
clothing  was  probably  disturbing  enough 
in  a  country  where  Mao  suits  have  been 
the  only  thing  hanging  in  the  boutiques 
since  1949. 

Is  there  anyone  in  here 
without  a  gun?.  .  . 

Closer  to  home,  things  are  heating  up 
for  CODY'S,  a  video-dance  club  on 
Butterfield  Road  in  Downers  Grove.  Since 
opening  in  November,  Cody's  has  been  the 
site  of  a  few  fistfights  and  a  lot  of 


underaged  patrons  drinking  alcohol.  The 
Illinois  State  Liquor  Commission  is  taking 
the  club  to  court  to  suspend  their  liquor 
license  for  five  days  in  June.  The 
establishment  is  fighting  the  penalty  and 
has  taken  measures  to  insure  that  no 
more  illegal  drinkers  enter  the  bar. 

Under-21  age  dancers  should  look  for 
another  place  to  party,  because  custom¬ 
ers  have  to  pass  through  a  barricade  of 
bouncers  and  policemen  who  check  I.D.'s 
for  authenticity  at  the  door.  In  an  effort  to 
keep  the  brawlers  out  on  the  street, 
anyone  with  faded  jeans,  gym  shoes  or  a 
look  of  vengence  is  also  turned  away  at 
the  door. 

If  one  does  managed  to  make  it 
through  the  initial  inquisition,  Cody's 
offers  a  large  dance  floor,  a  lip-sync  show 
and  a  lot  of  single  people  looking  to 
score. 

Pretty  boys  DURAN  DURAN  —  that's 
double  Duran  —  are  breaking  into  film, 
but  in  a  less  visible  way  than  MADONNA 
who  is  raking  in  the  money  and  the 
plaudits  for  "Desperately  Seeking 
Susan."  The  British  chaps  have  recorded 
the  title  song  for  "A  View  to  Kill,"  the 
latest  James  Bond  flick.  The  song  was 
written  by  DD  and  John  Barry  who  has 
scored  countless  Bond  films. 

Anyone  for  a  Bic  shave? 

The  Bad  Taste  Award  of  the  week  goes 
to  POWER  STATION'S  video,  "Some 
Like  It  Hot,"  in  which  a  sexy  woman 
delicately  shaves  her  armpit.  Apparently, 
armpits  are  de  rigpur  and  someone  must 
have  thought  it  was  erotic.  Blame  for  the 
image  may  be  placed  on  Rolling  Stone 
who  featured  PRINCE'S  pit  on  their  cover 
last  year. 

On  STEVIE  WONDER'S  sage  advice, 
10-percent  of  the  profits  from  the  U.S.A. 
for  Africa  record  and  video  will  be 
channeled  to  help  the  hungry,  homeless 
and  huddled  masses  in  America. 


Inside  Sales:  Join  an  industry  Leader.  Mobil- 
comm  of  Illinois,  a  national  telecommuni¬ 
cations  company,  has  exciting  opportunities 
available.  Company  and  industry  expansion 
has  created  immediate  full  and  part-time 
openings  for  professionals  to  develop  busi¬ 
ness  leads  for  the  outside  sales  force  in  the 
greater  Chicago  area.  Mon.  thru  Fri.,  8  a  m. 
to  5  p.m.  Earn  base  &  commission  &  bonus 
&  incentives.  Excellent  communications 
skills  and  experience  qualify  you.  Interested 
candidates  should  act  now  for  excellent 
compensation,  top  training,  medical  and 
dental.  Call  Connie  Coon  885-3100  MOBIL 
COMM,  Schaumburg,  III. 

For  Sale:  Dinette  Set  with  formica  top  Good 
condition,  low  price,  Call  Nancy  after  5, 
653-4935. 


MODELS  wanted  for  graphic  art  work.  NOT 
porno  or  cheesecake.  Due  to  high  contrast 
nature  of  work,  identity  not  revealed.  Have 
own  lab  therefore  strict  confidentiality.  May 
bring  bodyguard.  Good  pay.  Please  call 
soon,  before  suntanning  season.  Hinsdale 
654-2252. 


Bedroom  set  in  ‘‘mint’’  condition  (like  new). 
Queen  size  bed,  triple  dresser,  men's  chest 
and  2 ind.  tables.  $1,000.00.  Call  628-6727.  ■ 

Word  Processing  Services  —  Letters, 
resumes,  term  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  Mc¬ 
Dermott  at  790-WORD.  Located  one  mile 
from  campus. 

Wanted:  Experienced  players  for  Women's 
12”  Slow  Pitch.  Mon.  night  League  in  Han¬ 
over  Park.  Various  positions  open!  For  more 
information  call  p.m.s  only:  289-6497  or  529- 
2601. 

For  Sale:  Mustang  '79  PS/P8,  AM/FM/Cas- 
sette,  RDS,  4-speed  body  interior.  Excellent 
condition,  48, OOOmiles,  $2350. 

For  Sale:  1969  Dodge  Dart  GT,  rebuilt  trans¬ 
mission,  new  carborator.  Needs  work;  runs 
good.  $250  or  best  offer.  Call  evenings 
462-1306. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CAREER  FAIR.  Meet 
with  representatives  from  law  enforcement, 
courts,  corrections  (39  agencies)  and  related 
bachelors  degree  programs.  Learn  more 
about  agency  programs,  transfer  programs 
and  related  careers.  Tues.,  Apr.  16,  9  a.m.  to 
1  p.m .,  SRC  1024. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTIC  CAREER  FAIR.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Illinois  Dept,  of  Correc- 


(ions,  Federal  Prison  Bureau,  DuPage 
County  Probation,  DuPage  County  States 
Attorney  and  Illinois  Youth  Centers  will  be 
available  to  discuss  related  careers.  Tues., 
Apr.  16,  9  a  m.  to  1  p.m.;  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m., 
SRC  1024. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CAREER  FAIR.  Tues., 
Apr.  16,  9  a  m.  to  1  p.m.;  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m., 
SRC  1024.  Meet  with  representatives  from 
criminal  justice/social  science  programs  at 
ISU,  SIU,  WIU,  Aurora,  IBC,  St.  Francis, 
Elmhurst.  Everyone  is  welcome  to  attend. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CAREER  FAIR.  Meet 
with  representatives  from  law  enforcement, 
courts,  corrections  (39  agencies)  and  re¬ 
lated  bachelors  degree  programs.  Learn 
more  about  agency  programs,  transfer  pro¬ 
grams  and  related  careers.  Tues.,  Apr.  16, 
9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m.,  SRC 
1024. 

LADIES!  DO  YOU  PLAY  SOFTBALL?  Esta- 
blished  12"  softball  team  in  Lombard 
league  looking  for  new  players.  Games  on 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  evenings.  Call  932-1898  or 
leave  message  at  629-8880. 

Lombard  apt.  complex  seeking  attendant 
for  outdoor  pool  facility.  Mid  May  through 
mid  September.  30-40  hrs/wk.  including 
weekends.  Call  932-1898  or  6209694  even¬ 
ings. 


perso 
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TO  ALL  MY  FRIENDS,  Just  because  I  have 
left  CD,  it  doesn't  mean  I’m  not  in  Lombard. 
Give  me  a  call,  SPUNKY 

To  the  Students  of  College  of  DuPage.  My 

job  is  to  work  for  you  and  act  as  your 
representative.  Please  let  me  know  of  your 
suggestions  and  ideas.  Stop  by  the  Student 
Government  Office,  SRC  1015  or  call  858- 
2800,  ext.  2729.  Thank  you.  Ron  Strum, 
Student  Body  President. 

TRUE  AMERICAN  MAN  &  GIRL  -  Hippies 
of  C  O  D  unite.  There  are  others  of  us  out 
here!  MOSES 

To  all  you  ladies  in  high  heels.  .  .  You  drive 
me  crazy! 

Karen  D  You  know  whatyou  did.  You  know 
what  you’ve  done.  You've  shamed  us  all. 
And  it  wasn't  that  fun.  The  Latrinologist. 

MR.  PRESIDENT  Have  a  “CHEERY”  week¬ 
end.  “WHATEVER  you  do!  But  be  “CARE¬ 
FUL”,  it's  a  jungle  out  there!  Keep  smiling! 
Your  "nagging,”  “busybody,”  "MOM.” 
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MAKE  THESE 
TWO  COLLEGE  YEARS 
REALLY  PAYOFF. 

Something  has  clicked.  And  you  want  to  continue  your  education. 
Where  will  you  get  the  money?  Consider  the  Army  College  Fund.  If  you  qua' 
lify,  your  two-year  college  education  (60  semester  hours)  can  help  you 
accumulate  up  to  $20,100  in  a  two-year  enlistment.  And  you  can  enter  the 
Army  with  a  promotion. 

While  you’re  getting  the  money  for  college  you’ll  be  learning  a  valuable 
skill.  You  can  choose  from  a  variety  of  skills  useful  to  the  Army  that  could  lead 

to  a  civilian  career.  ,  . 

You’ll  also  have  a  couple  of  years  to  experience  the  excitement  and 

adventure  of  travel,  doing  new  things  and  meeting  new  people. 

The  point:'  the  Army  has  lots  of  ways  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  your 
two  college  years.  Find  out  how.  Call  your  local  Army  Recruiter. 

SSG  BEZEK  386-6990 


ARMY.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 
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JOIN  A  WINNER 

The  Courier,  judged  the  best  community  college  newspaper  in  Illinois  for  two 
consecutive  years,  will  soon  be  interviewing  candidates  for  the  position  of 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

for  the  1985-86  school  year, 

We  are  looking  for  a  dependable,  ambitious,  creative  person  with  strong 
writing  skills  and  the  ability  to  get  along  well  with  others. 

You  will  be  supervising  a  staff  of  student  writers,  artists  and  photographers 

» 

and  be  responsible  for  the  content  of  a  publication  that  is  read  from  cover  to 
cover  by  more  than  15, OOOstudents,  faculty  members  and  administrators 
every  week. 

If  you’re  excited  about  the  prospect  of  holding  the  most  important 

and  prestigious  student  job  at  the  College  of  DuPage  —  a  position  that  will  put 

* 

you  far  ahead  of  the  competition  when  you’re  looking  for  that  high-paying 
career  opportunity  a  couple  of  years  from  now  —  then  you  may  be  the 
individual  we’re  looking  for. 

The  job  offers  20  hours  of  pay  each  week,  along  with  free  tuition. 

Sound  good? 

Then  pick  up  an  application  form  today.  They’re  available  in  the  Courier 
office,  SRC  1022;  the  Humanities  and  Liberal  Arts  office,  A3098,  and  on  the 
kiosk  of  the  learning  resource  center  (library). 

The  deadline  for  applying  is  Monday,  May  6. 
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NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  TRAINING 


Nuclear  Power  Two  Year 
Training  Program  seeking 
personnel  with  the 
following  qualifications 
for  steady  employment: 

*  17-24  years  of  age 

*  Algebra  with  a 
grade  of  C+  i  or  better 
(physics  helpful) 

*  U.S.  Citizen 


Training,  with  full  pay,  will  be  provided  in  the  following 
areas  for  highly  motivated  personnel  who  want  to  be  tops  in 
their  field: 

*  Power  Plant  Operations 

*  Nuclear  Power  Power  Plant  Maintenance 

*  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Training 

Many  paid  benefits,  including  a  comprehensive  medical  and 
dental  program.  $30,000  bonus  available  and  guaranteed 
promotion  upon  completion  of  training.  Call  1-800-942-4839 
from  9am-3pm,  for  placement  interview.  Minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 
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jSTAEDTLER  MARS 

.technical  pen  sets  i 


700  S7 


5>smedtler 


700  S4  4-pen  set  $48.00  (list) 

now  $15.00 

700  S7  7-pen  set  $72.50  (list) 

now  $26.70 

Now  available  at  the 
College  of  DuPage  Bookstore 


r+'jTAxr*  %  *  rr  %  s  rrrm 


You've  Heard 
About  It 
You've  Read 
About  It 


Try  It 


Two  Sessions 
for  the  Price  of  One 


$8  Value 


Offer  good  for  first  time  customers  only. 

932-4405 


o 


1 8  W.  41 1  ROOSEVELT  ROAD 
LOMBARD,  ILLINOIS  60148  j 

(Located  at  Sun  and  Snow  Center)  j 


SHAKESPEARE  NEVER 

KNEW  PILOT  PEN. 

He  wrote  beautifully  without  our 
Razor  Point  marker  pen  and  Precise  Rolling  Dali . . . 
but  imagine  what  he  might  hove  written  with  them. 


You  moy  not  be  a  Shakespeare  but 
with  o  Pilot  Razor  Point  there's  no  telling 
what  you  could  do.  Thoughts 
will  flow  effortlessly  onto  the 
page  with  o  thin  crisp  line.  The 
Razor  Point's  durable  plastic 
point,  conveying  every  word  in 
a  smooth,  thin  unbroken  flow, 
will  express  your  individual 
personality  f-pnofl 
with  every  LE-iiVi-J.  .. 

stroke.  ^  RAZOR  POINT 
°n|y98  marker  pen  f_f] 


PILOT 


The  perfect  companion  to  the  Razor 
Point  is  also  the  ultimate  in  rolling  boll 

technology.  The  liquid  ink  of  the 
Pilot  Precise  flows  smoothly.  Dries 
instantly.  Its  tungsten  carbide  boll, 
offering  the  strength  of  o  ballpoint, 
insures  o  controlled  non-skip  stroke 
— even  through  pages  of  carbons. 
The  boldness  of  its  thin  line 

complements 

LPILOTJ  ^  strength 

Qrecise  2£Gr 
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Financial  Fitness: 

It’s  more  than  keeping  your  head 

above  water. 


Are  you  making  headway 
toward  real  financial  fitness? 
Or  are  you  content  just  keep¬ 
ing  your  head  above  water? 

Face  it,  you’re  fighting 
against  the  currents  of  infla¬ 
tion,  buy-now-pay-later,  and 
the  fact  that  the  time  is  never 
quite  "right”  to  get  started. 

The  Century  Companies  of 
America  can  help.  We  have  a 
program  for  financial  fitness 


and  it  includes  everything 
from  insurance  and  mutual 
funds  to  limited  partnerships. 

Of  course,  we’re  not  just 
looking  for  a  sale,  we  want  to 
find  a  fit  —  for  you.  It  starts 
with  our  financial  fitness 
analysis.  To  get  yours,  check 
your  phone  book  or  contact  us 
for  your  nearest  representa¬ 
tive.  We  put  the  future  to 
work  for  you. 

Securities  products  offered  through  our  registered 
broker/dealer.  Century  Investors  of  America.  Inc., 

Heritage  Way,  Waverly,  Iowa  50677. 


1 

•  • 


Glen  Ellyn 
(312)  790-3560 


CENTURY 

COMPANIES 

AMERICA5" 


Heritage  Way,  Waverly,  Iowa  50677 
A  commitment  to  needs 
for  over  100  years 


t 
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Springtime  has  arrived  in  Chap  city  and  the  teams  have  already  blasted  off  to  a 
great  start. 


To  backtrack  a  little,  the  swimmers  closed  the  season  at  the  Miami  nationals 
with  a  lOth-place  finish  for  the  women  and  a  seventh-place  win  for  the  men  —  their 
highest  since  1976,  when  they  came  in  sixth. 

Freshman  Paul  Stabrowski  was  awarded  double  All-American  honors,  the  first 
in  CD  swimming  history,  and  placed  second  in  the  three-meter  diving,  fourth  in  the 
one-meter  competition. 

Soph  Scott  DeAvila  also  earned  All-American  honors  and  placed  second  in  the 
50-meter  freestyle  with  a  time  of  21.67  seconds. 

The  CD  swim  team  has  captured  six  state  titles  since  1972. 

HARRIER  UPDATE 

Starting  this  quarter  in  the  same  manner  they  finished  up  last  quarter,  Coach 
Ron  Ottoson’s  trackers  returned  for  a  hell  of  a  performance  at  the  prestigious 
Chicagoland  intercollegiate  men’s  and  women’s  track  meet  April  6. 

In  an  important  showing  for  the  Chaps,  the  team  strutted  its  stuff  as  the  men 
took  first,  defeating  defending  champion  Northwestern  by  a  one-point  margin  — 
140-139. 

Highlights  of  the  meet  included  freshman  Horatio  Garcia  as  the  big  point 
winner,  with  first  place  wins  in  the  hammer  throw  (144  feet  9  inches)  and  a  189-foot 
javelin  throw. 

High  jumper  Tom  Stitt  is  back,  taking  first  with  a  6-foot  8-inch  leap.  Zon 
Thompson  came  in  second  at  6-foot  6-inches. 

The  110-high  hurdles  found  Tony  Wilson  taking  first  with  15.2  seconds,  and 
Mike  Boyd  coming  in  second  with  a  time  of  15.4. 

Tracy  Robinson  captured  high-jump  honors  with  a  23-foot  10-inch  jump.  Noel 
Bryant  came  in  second,  recording  a  23  foot  4  ihch  mark. 


Scott  Spakowski  took  second  in  the  discus  with  a  151-foot  3-inch  throw  and  first 
in  the  shot  put  with  a  43-foot  7-inch  throw. 

Mark  Willman  came  in  first  in  the  400-meter  hurdles  with  a  time  of  55.46 
seconds. 

For  the  women’s  400-meter  hurdles,  Katie  Busch  took  third  and  Lisa  Simmons 
fourth.  The  women  also  placed  third  in  the  1600-meter  relay. 

In  the  decathelon  event,  Tony  Wilson  came  in  first,  and  Dan  Barbosa  fifth. 

BASEBALL 

Coach  Steve  Kranz’s  team  is  currently  15-5  on  the  season  and  on  a  seven-game 
winning  streak.  Starting  picthers  include  Jim  Wallace  (3-1),  lefty  Keith  Connoly 
(2-2),  who  has  struck  out  28  players  in  the  last  22  innings  of  play,  Pat  Baker  (3-0) 
and  Terry  Pachter. 

Returning  All-Conference  players  Bill  Waliewski  (third  base)  and  Chris  Gurchiek 
(right  field)  are  off  to  a  great  start,  batting  .420  and  .414,  respectively. 

Kranz  says  “the  bugs  are  getting  worked  out,”  the  team  is  playing  well,  and  has 
recorded  only  four  errors  in  the  last  seven  games. 

One  power  player  to  watch  is  Mike  Maziarka,  who  has  batted  in  28  runs  in  the 
last  20  games. 

In  conference  play,  the  Chaps  are  4-2  with  Triton  being  the  team  to  beat.  First  in 
Region  IV  and  conference  play  last  year,  the  Trojans  forced  CD  to  the  number-two 
spot  in  both  areas;  however,  1985  is  CD  time. 

WOMEN'S  SOFTBALL 

Currently  7-2  on  the  season,  Coach  Vicki  May’s  team  is  1-2  in  conference  play. 
Although  the  squad  was  weakened  when  pitcher  Sue  Klages  was  injured  in  the 
Joliet  game,  her  doctor  stated  this  week  that  Klages  can  now  resume  play.  The 
important  sectional  win  against  Joliet  was  one  of  the  team’s  highlights  so  far.  The 
7-6  victory  featured  a  two-run,  game-winning  triple  by  Karen  Wilhelm. 

Judy  Shaver  and  Julie  Wolfe  are  also  pitching  for  the  Chaps. 

TENNIS 

After  two  straight  Region  IV  state  championship  victories,  the  netmen,  under 
Coach  Dave  Webster,  show  no  signs  of  wanting  to  relinquish  the  title,  handily 
defeating  Illinois  Valley  and  Joliet  Junior  College  on  April  2  and  4,  respectively. 

Sophomores  Don  Bender  and  Mark  House  will  play  in  the  first  doubles  team. 
Bender  was  the  Region  IV  number  four  singles  champ  in  last  year’s  play. 

Sophomores  Steve  Kalley  and  Mike  Beckley  will  be  playing  number  two  doubles, 
with  Paul  Moniuszko  and  Kris  Frauske  on  the  third  doubles  team. 


Jeff  Carter,  number  two  scorer  on  the 
basketball  team,  was  suspended  late 
last  quarter  after  alledgedly  striking 
Coach  David  Eldridge  during  an 
incident  at  the  P.E.  center. 

Carter  has  put  in  paperwork 
requesting  a  hearing  by  school  officials 


on  his  reinstatement  to  the  college. 

Carter  is  free  on  bond,  pending  a 
later  civil  court  date  on  the  matter. 

The  basketball  star,  following  in  his 
brother  Bill’s  footsteps,  had  planned  to 
graduate  this  spring. 


Vacation  recap 

By  DAVE  TULEY  "*• 


While  you  were  tanning  (burning?) 
your  bod  in  Florida,  I  stayed  home  and 
compiled  a  recap  of  the  events  that 
went  on  in  the  sports  world. 

On  the  local  front,  two  rookie 
shortstops  won  starting  positions  over 
veterans  during  spring  training. 

Shawon  Dunston  beat  out  Larry 
Bowa  on  the  Cubs  with  his  exceptional 
play  in  the  Cactus  League.  Dunston 
batted  a  healthy  .293  during  the 
exhibition  season  while  Bowa  only 
managed  to  hit  .233. 

DUNSTON  ALSO  HAS  considerably 
better  range  at  short  than  Bowa  and  a 
much  stronger  arm.  However,  it  is  yet 
to  be  known  if  Dunston  can  be  as 
consistent  a  fielder  as  Bowa  was  in  his 
prime. 

On  the  south  side  of  town,  Ozzie 
Guillen,  acquired  in  the  LaMarr  Hoyt 
deal,  has  taken  away  Scott  Fletcher’s 
job.  Fletcher,  a  former  Cub,  has  been 
with  the  White  Sox  for  three  years. 

Both  Fletcher  and  Bowa  are  upset 
that  they  have  lost  their  starting  status 
to  the  rookies.  Both  have  vehemently 
blasted  their  respective  managers 
(Tony  LaRussa  and  Jim  Frey)  in  the 
Chicago  newspapers. 

THE  WAR  CONTINUES  to  rage  on 
concerning  lights  in  Wrigley  Field. 

Judge  Richard  L.  Curry  called  the 
Cubs,  and  baseball  in  general,  greedy  in 
a  64-page  opinion  in  which  he  exposed 
his  lifelong  dream  of  being  a 
sportswriter. 

Actually,  I  don’t  think  the  Cubs  are 
being  greedy.  I  mean,  Dallas  Green 
(when  he  first  came  to  Chicago)  said 
that  the  Cubs  needed  lights  to  contend 
for  the  pennant  and  to  help  cover  the 
players’  escalating  salaries. 

THE  CUBS,  TO  Green’s  credit,  won 
their  division  despite  the  rigors  of  day 
baseball  but  now  they  have  to  pay  for 
it. 

If  the  Tribune  Company  and  Green 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  keep  their 
organization  out  of  the  red  is  to  install 


lights,  then  I  don’t  see  why  they 
shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

I  bet  all  those  people  against  lights  in 
Wrigley  Field  were  cheering  for  their 
beloved  Cubbies  all  the  way  to  San 
Diego.  They  all  say  that  their  property 
values  will  go  down  if  lights  go  up  in 
the  friendly  confines.  What  will 
happen  to  their  property  values  if  the 
Cubs  leave  the  neighborhood? 

MOVING  TO  THE  national  scene, 
Villanova  pulled  the  biggest  upset  this 
side  of  Charminade  when  they  defeated 
number  one  ranked  Georgetown  for  the 
NCAA  title  on  April  1. 

Speaking  of  April  Fool’s  Day,  George 
Plimpton  made  fools  of  a  few  people 
himself  when  the  April  1  copy  of  Sports 
Illustrated  hit  the  streets. 

Plimpton  wrote  about  Hayden 
“Sidd”  Finch,  a  New  York  Mets 
pitcher,  whose  fastball  was  supposedly 
clocked  at  168  m.p.h.  In  fact,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  sent  two  reporters  to 
the  Mets  training  site  to  see  the 
incredible  hurler.  The  editors  couldn’t 
believe  that  the  story  had  eluded  their 
grasp  if  it  was  happening  in  their  own 
back  yard. 

THE  STORY  WHICH  continues  to 
expand  every  day  is  the  point-shaving 
scandal  at  Tulane  University.  Three 
Green  Wave  players  have  been 
convicted  along  with  other  students 
and  outsiders.  The  coach  has  resigned 
and  the  college  president  has  decided  to 
discontinue  the  basketball  program. 

The  players  are  charged  with 
accepting  cash  and  cocaine  for  making 
sure  that  the  margin  of  victory  (or 
defeat)  coincided  with  what  the 
bookmakers  wanted. 

To  anyone  who  is  concerned,  Joe 
Namath  and  his  wife  Deborah  are 
expecting  to  have  a  baby  in  October. 

I  just  though  you  would  want  to 
know  that.  After  all,  I’m  here  to  keep 
you  informed. 


Intramural  update 


It’s  time  for  intramural  action  at  CD, 
with  a  host  of  activities  available  for 
interested  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

Volleyball,  under  recently  named 
Coach  Pamela  Stock,  and  faculty  and 
staff  raquetball  will  lead  off  the  season 
with  the  deadline  for  sign-up  being 
today.  Play  begins  on  the  17th  of  April. 

Faculty  and  staff  darts  competition 
has  a  registration  deadline  of  April  16. 


Billiards  and  Ping  Pong  registration 
begins  on  the  19th. 

Other  intramurals  being  offered  later 
this  month  and  in  May  include  co-ed 
softball,  recreational  golf,  soccer,  tennis 
singles  and  doubles,  and  a  nine-hole 
golf  tourney. 

The  director  of  the  program  is  Don 
Klaas,  who  can  be  reached  at  858-2800 
ext.  2466. 


r*  .  i  j 

Sports  calendar 


APRIL 

12,  13  Men’s  track  (A)  Purdae  Relays,  10  ajn. 

12  Baseball  (H)  Lake  County,  1:30  p.m. 

13  Baseball  (H)  Rock  Valley,  noon 

13  Women’s  softball  <H>  Black  Hawk  (Moline),  TBA 
13  Women’s  track  (A)  Monmouth  Relays,  10:30  a.m. 

16  Baseball  (A)  Moraine  Valley,  1:80  p.m. 

16  Women’s  softball  (H)  Thornton,  3:30  p.m. 

16  Tennis  (A)  University  of  Wisconsin  (Oshkosh),  2:30  p.m. 

17  Tennis  (H)  Sauk  Valley,  8  p.m. 

17  Women’s  softball  (A)  Kankakee,  2:30  p.m. 

18  Baseball  (A)  Truman,  1:30  p.m, 

18  Women's  softball  (A)  Triton,  3:30  p.m. 

18  Tennis  <A)  Wheaton),  TBA 

19  Baseball  (H)  Illinois  Benedictine,  1:30  p.m. 

19  Women’s  softball  (A)  Waubonsee  (2),  2  p.m. 

19,  20  Women's  track  (A)  Pespi  Challenge  at  Eastern  Illinois  University,  3 
p.ra./10:30  a.m, 

19,  20  Men’s  track  (A)  Pepsi  Challenge  at  Eastern  Illinois  University,  TBA 
19,  20  Tennis  (H)  Marquette  (Whitewater),  TBA 
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Waterfront  pier  saved  by  SG 


Ron  Strum 


By  PAUL  GOODMAN 

A  $19,000  waterfront  pier  deleted 
from  the  Fine  Arts  Center  budget  by 
the  board  of  trustees  may  be  revived  by 
the  student  government,  according  to 
officials. 

SG  president  Ron  Strum  unveiled 
plans  and  architects’  drawings  at  the 
April  10  board  of  directors  meeting  and 
explained  why  the  organization  'is 
considering  involvement  in  the  project. 

AT  THE  MEETING,  SG  directors 
voiced  a  preference  for  the  motion,  but 
no  vote  or  similar  approval  will  be 
forthcoming  until  the  plan  is  expounded 
further  by  the  board  or  McAninch, 
Strum  asserted. 

Funding  for  the  proposed  facility  will 
be  drawn  from  a  “restricted  fund,” 


which  is  fed  by  a  percentage  of  the 
student  service  fee  and  was  created  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  “future  construction 
for  expanded  services  to  students.” 
Student  government  currently  has 
unique  discretion  as  to  how  funds  in  the 
account  are  spent. 

“Right  now,  nearly  $45,000  is  in  the 
restricted  fund  drawing  interest,” 
claimed  Joe  Hernandez,  SG  vice 
president,  who  controls  financial  affairs 
for  the  organization. 

Strum  admitted  that  the  amount 
proposed  for  the  facility  would  take  a 
large  bite  out  of  the  budget,  but  is 
considering  the  creation  of  a  new  fund 
for  refurnishing  and  replacing  old 
equipment.  The  account  would  still  be 
sustained  by  a  percentage  of  the 


student  service  fee,  which  is  currently 
one  dollar  of  every  $17,  but  Strum 
expressed  hope  that  the  percentage 
would  rise. 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  pier  and  other 
waterfront  facilities  was  slashed  by  the 
board  of  trustees  when  bids  for  the 
projects  came  in  at  nearly  40  percent 
over  the  architects'  original  cost 
estimates,  despite  a  previous  warning 
from  the  board  to  the  architectural  firm 
“to  make  future  cost  estimates  more 
realistic.” 

When  the  firm  failed  to  produce  a 
reasonably  close  cost  appraisal,  one 
board  member  expressed  a  desire  to 
“stop  building  Cadillacs  when  perhaps 
a  Chevrolet  would  suffice.” 


Athletics  suffer 
financial  slash 


By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

Athletics  —  proud  and  academically 
beneficial  to  the  school  —  are  being 
squeezed  by  an  increasingly  tight 
budget,  according  to  their  overseer, 
Herb  Salberg. 

Some  teams  alternate  use  of  warm-up 
suits  to  stretch  dollars  while  aging 
equipment  is  reconditioned  instead  of 
replaced,  the  athletic  director  said. 

But  Salberg,  an  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porter  of  college-level  sports,  is  not 
complaining.  During  an  interview  about 
the  athletics  budget,  part  of  a  Courier 
series  on  CD  spending,  he  stressed  that 
the  benefits  of  sports  are  high 
compared  to  their  price  tag. 

ATHLETIC  SPENDING  IS  divided 
into  three  categories  by  the  CD  budget, 
—  travel  and  lodging,  intramurals  and 
general  costs. 

General  costs  include  equipment  and 
supplies,  uniforms,  audio  and  visual 
supplies,  maintenance,  coaching  and 
officials’  salaries,  and  entry  fees.  These 
are  the  bulk  of  the  costs  for  individual 
sports.  The  1984-85  general  costs 
budget  is  $78,000,  a  5.7  percent  drop 
from  the  1983-84  figures. 

The  cost  of  each  sport  is  determined 
by  need,  and  is  not  budgeted  separately 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

FOOTBALL  IS  THE  most  expensive 
sport  in  the  category.  Uniforms  and 
equipment  cost  about  $5,000  each,  and 
the  total  was  $20,668. 

Other  bills  have  been  basketball, 
$3,520;  outdoor  track,  $3,415;  volley¬ 
ball,  $2,600;  baseball,  $2,548;  and 
wrestling,  $1,732.  (Figures  are  in¬ 
complete  for  spring  season  sports  that 
have  not  started  or  are  in  progress) 
Men’s  sports  outspend  women’s  by 
more  than  nine-to-one. 


Six  teachers  double  as  full-time 
coaches.  Instead  of  receiving  outright 
salaries,  they  are  free  from  full  class 
loads.  The  football  and  basketball 
coaches  get  50  percent  released  time, 
and  the  other  four  get  one-third. 

Some  $37,000  is  budgeted  for  21 
part-time  coaching  positions. 

The  CD  athletic  director,  once  the 
highest  paid  in  the  state,  is  now  paid 
based  solely  on  the  teaching  pay  scale, 
Salberg  said. 

ATHLETIC  OUTLAYS  WILL  be 
offset  by  about  $5,000,  raised  mostly 
from  ticket  sales  for  sporting  events, 
said  Howard  Owens,  director  and 
controller  of  financial  affairs. 

Travel  and  lodging,  the  second 
category,  are  budgeted  at  $58,450  for 
1984-85,  an  11.4  percent  drop  from 
1983-84.  A  4.9  percent  decline  is 
predicted  for  the  upcoming  academic 
year.  Track  travel,  at  $8,455,  leads  the 
19  sports  so  far.  Baseball  travel  is 
expected  to  cost  $3,450,  and  football 
was  slightly  higher.  Golf  travel  costs 
$1,640.  Cross  country  and  football 
teams  both  spent  more  than  $4,000  for 
national  excursions. 

Printing  and  miscellaneous  supplies 
account  for  some  $6,000  in  this 
classification. 

THIS  YEAR’S  INTRAMURALS 
budget  increased  6.2  percent  over  last 
year’s  to  $9,658,  and  will  decrease  2.5 
percent  next  school  year.  Contractual 
services,  general  materials,  supplies  and 
rental  charges  make  up  most  of  the 
budget. 

The  total  for  all  three  categories  is 
$146,208,  a  7.4  percent  drop  from  last 
year’s  $157,966.  (This  figure  does  not 
include  maintenance  and  construction 
_ Please  turn  to  page  4 


The  Courier  will  not  publish  next  week  because  several  key  members  of  the 
^aff  will  be  attending  the  Illinois  Community  College  Journalism  Association 
Convehtion  in  DeKalb. 

The  annual  spring-time  conference  will  be  attended  by  Paul  Goodman, 
editor-in-chief;  R.  Kelley  Laughlin  Jr.,  managing  editor;  Chris  Aiello,  assistant 
editor;  Greg  Huber,  sports  editor;  Pat  Timmera,  photo  editor;  John  Fenwick, 
art  editor  and  James  J.  Nyka,  faculty  advisor. 

The  conference  will  feature  several  seminars  on  college  newspaper  production 
and  offer  the  chance  for  Courier  editors  to  articulate  with  community  college 
journalists  from  throughout  the  state. 


COURIER  photo  by  Patrick  Timmers 


CD  ANTHROPOLOGY  INSTRUCTORS  Chuck  Ellenbaum  and  Brian  Bardy 
break  ground  in  preparation  for  Saturday’s  Kline  Farm  archeology  class. 

Excavation  begins  on 
19th  century  farmstead 

By  JUDY  BLUDER 

Plans  have  been  finalized  for  re-creating  19th  century  farm  life  for  the  Kline  farm 
excavation,  which  CD  students  are  participating  in,  according  to  Stafford 
Crossland,  curator  of  the  project. 

Crossland  created  the  plans  for  the  project  and  stated  that  the  farm  will  be 
completed  in  about  two  years. 

According  to  plans,  a  “living  history  experience”  will  be  provided  for  "casual 
visitors,”  organized  adult  and  youth  groups  and  school  organizations  upon 
completion  of  the  project. 

HARVEST  ACTIVITIES,  barn  dances  and  planting  are  examples  of  events  in 
which  visitors  can  participate. 

Pre-arranged  topic  tours  in  which  groups  will  learn  about  1890s  farm  yard 
structures  and  equipment  may  also  be  offered  when  the  project  is  completed,  said 
Crossland. 

Animals  will  be  kept  on  the  200-acre  farm  and  furnishings  resembling  that  of  the 
1890s  will  occupy  the  house. 

Restoration  of  the  barn  on  the  Kline  site  was  completed  last  fall  and  farm 
equipment  has  already  been  donated  for  the  planned  re-creation. 

“FARM  EQUIPMENT  and  furnishings  for  the  house  have  come  knocking  at 
our  door,”  said  Crossland.  “A  gentleman  interested  in  the  project  donated  about 
six  pieces  for  the  house  just  the  other  day.” 

CD  students  are  participating  in  the  Kline  excavation  through  the  Anthropology 
120  and  145  courses. 

Students  have  a  choice  of  either  working  in  the  laboratory  or  participating  in  the 
Kline  dig  for  Anthropology  120,  according  to  Charles  Ellenbaum,  a  CD 
anthropology  instructor?  — ^ 

“The  dig  is  basically  the  only  event  CD  students  are  participating  in,"  said 
Ellenbaum. 

The  excavation  began  April  13. 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


Forensics  squad  6th  Women  and  friendship 


CD’s  forensics  team  placed  6th  at  the 
Phi  Rho  Pi  national  tournament  in 
Stockton,  Calif.,  April  1  through  8. 

DuPage  was  the  only  school  outside 
of  California  to  place  in  the  top  10. 

Capturing  gold  medals  for  the  college 
were  Kathy  Kasdorf  (communication 
analysis  and  persuasion);  Earl  Fox 
(dramatic  interpretation  and  prose); 
and  Greg  Finlayson  and  Dave  Ruzevich 
(duet  acting). 

Winners  of  silver  medals  were  Mary 
Kay  Keating,  Greg  Kopp  and  Jacquie 
Reaves  (speech  to  entertain);  and 
Finlayson  (poetry). 

Bronze  medal  recipients  were  Fox 
and  Kopp  (duet  acting);  Reaves  and 
Ruzevich  (poetry);  and  Kasdorf  and 
Finlayson  (oral  interpretation). 

Cap,  gown  orders 

Students  planning  to  participate  in 
the  commencement  in  June  must  order 
their  caps  and  gowns  in  the  bookstore 
by  April  23,  according  to  Ludle  Friedli, 
director  of  student  activities. 

Orders  must  be  made  in  person  and 
payment  is  due  at  the  time  they  are 
placed. 

The  cap,  gown  and  tassel  will  cost 
$15.59. 

'Barroom  floor' 

“The  Face  on  the  Barroom  Floor,”  a 
chamber  opera  based  on  a  floor  painting 
in  Central  City,  Colo.,  will  be  featured 
in  the  final  concert  of  the  Chamber 
Music  Society  here  at  3  p.m.  Sunday, 
April  28  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center 
of  Building  M. 

The  action  takes  place  both  in  the 
present  and  100  years  ago  in  .the  Toller 
House  Bar. 

Playing  the  three  dual  roles  in  the 
opera  will  be  Robert  Knight  of 
Woodridge  as  Tom  and  John;  Emily 
Ellsworth  of  Wheaton  as  Isabelle  and 
Madeline;  and  Leon  Natker  of  Chicago 
as  Larry  and  Matt. 

Stage  direction  is  by  James  Watson 
Tucker  and  musical  direction  by  Lee 
Keeselman,  director  of  choral  activities 
and  the  Chamber  Music  Society  at  CD. 


“Women  and  Friendship  —  Forming 
Quality  Circles  of  Our  Own”  will  be  the 
focus  of  a  program  that  is  part  of  the 
New  Life  Information  Series  sponsored 
by  the  Focus  on  Women  program  at 
noon  Thursday,  April  25  in  SRC  1042A. 

The  speaker  will  be  Cheri  Erdman,  a 
CD  counselor. 

Grantmanship  workshops 

Two  workshops  in  grantsmanship 
will  be  offered  by  CD’s  Business  and 
Professional  Institute  May  7  and  14  in 
K157. 

“An  Overview  of  Proposal  Writing  — 
scheduled  for  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  May  7 
will  focus  on  grant  writing  from  a 
foundation’s  perspective. 

Instructors  will  be  Jessye  G.  Payne 
and  Gloria  Varona-Williams,  program 
officers  for  the  W.  Clement  and  Jessie 
V.  Stone  Foundation.  The  cost  is  $45. 

“Cultivating  Local  Resources”  sche¬ 
duled  for  9  a.m.  to  noon  May  14  will 
look  at  local  funding  sources. 

The  instructor  will  be  Leanne 
Johnson,  assistant  program  director, 
DuPage  Township.  . 

The  cost  is  $30. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. 

Tours  of  Chicago 

A  series  of  bus  tours  to  Chicago  area 
sites  on  six  Saturdays  during  the 
spring  quarter  have  been  planned  by 
the  college. 

An  excursion  to  the  Pullman 
community  is  scheduled  for  April  20. 
One  week  later,  students  will  visit 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright’s  home  and  studio. 

A  “behind  the  scenes”  visit  to 
Brookfield  Zoo  is  set  for  May  4. 

May  11  will  feature  a  guided  tour  of 
the  Art  Institute.  The  group  will  visit 
the  Field  Museum  May  18  and  the 
Michigan  Art  Galleries  June  1. 

Bill  Erklin,  a  Chicago  area  art 
lecturer,  will  lead  the  tours,  which  vary 
in  cost  from  $16.50  to  $24.  They  will 
depart  from  the  Building  J  parking  lot 
at  9  a.m.  Meals  and  admission  fees  are 


Engineering  confab  here  today 

The  eighth  annual  conference  of  the  Illinois  Community  College  Engineering 
Teachers  Conference  will  be  held  here  today. 

Chairman  of  the  conference  is  Robert  Harvey,  professor  of  engineering  at  CD 
and  vice-president  of  the  organization’s  executive  committee. 

Friday’s  activities  will  begin  with  registration  and  a  continental  breakfast  on 
the  campus. 

Allan  L'.  Rae,  president  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  and 
H.D.  Me Aiiinch,  CD  president,  will  welcome  the  guests. 

The  keynote  address  on  “Engineering  Education  —  An  Industry  View”  will 
be  delivered  by  Michael  J.  Birck,  president,  Tellabs  Inc.,  Lisle. 

Birck  will  discuss  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  current  engineering  and 
technology  programs  at  two-  and  four-year  schools,  and  the  needs  of  industry 
and  construction  in  northern  Illinois. 

Responding  will  be  Andre  G.  Vacroux,  dean  of  engineering,  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology;  P.L.  Uslenghi,  associate  dean  of  engineering,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago;  Tom  B.  Eamon,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb; 
George  Domer,  associate  dean,  Harper  College,  Palatine;  Lia  V.  Brillhart, 
Triton  College,  River  Grove;  and  Eugene  R.  Poes,  Rock  Valley  College, 
Rockford. 

A  panel  discussion  titled  “That  Graphics?”  will  follow  Birck’s  presentation. 
Harvey  will  serve  as  moderator  with  Rollin  C.  Dix,  associate  dean  for 
computing,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  and  William  Punkay,  Harper 
College,  functioning  as  panelists. 

"Luncheon  speaker  will  be  Robert  G.  Sokalski,  product  engineering  manager, 
E/E  Controls,  Eaton  Controls  Division,  Carol  Stream.  His  topic  will  be 
“Microelectronics  Fulltime.” 

The  second  topic,  “What  Mechanics?”  will  be  moderated  by  Brillhart. 
Speakers  will  present  a  six-semester-hour  sequence  of  mechanics  courses  and  a 
four-semester-hour  combined  course  which  meet  the  requirements  of  certain 
engineering  branches.  Innovative  methods  of  instruction  will  be  discussed. 

The  final  topic,  “What  Electrical  Engineering?”  will  be  moderated  by 
Chalmers  F.  Sechrist  Jr.,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign.  Serving  on 
the  panel  will  be  Kenneth  W.  Haag,  chairperson.  Electrical  Engineering 
Department,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  Madhu  So  Gupta,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago;  John  P.  Lenihan,  College  of  DuPage;  and  Brillhart. 

The  conference  is  scheduled  to  adjourn  at  4:30  p.m. 


not  included. 

Additional  information  is  obtainable 
at  858-2800,  ext.  2193. 

Honor  society  deadline 

Today  is  the  deadline  for  present  and 
prospective  members  of  Phi  Theta 
Kappa  to  pay  their  membership  dues. 
The  $30  fee  may  be  paid  to  John 
Modschiedler,  the  society’s  chapter 
adviser,  in  the  Humanities  office,  IC 
3098,  or  at  the  group’s  meeting  today 

at  1  p.m.  in  SRC  1000. 

Today’s  session  will  focus  on  the 
election  of  new  officers  for  the 
upcoming  academic  year. 

Aviation  courses 

Two  aviation  courses  for  teens  16  and 
older  will  be  offered  by  CD  this  summer 
as  part  of  its  Kids  on  Campus  program. 

The  class  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  written  examination. 

One  section  will  be  offered  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings  beginning  June 
18  and  concluding  July  25.  The  other 
section  will  be  a  concentrated  four-day 
course  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  July  22 
through  25.  The  instructor  will  be 
Chuck  Henniger. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2208. 

Going,  going,  gone 

Copies  of  the  winter  issue  of  the 
Prairie  Light  Review,  CD’s  literary 
magazine,  are  still  available  at  the  LRC 
circulation  desk  and  in  the  humanities 
office,  IC  3098. 


ARE  YOU  A  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  STUDENT 
PREPARING  TO 
MOVE  INTO  A 
4-YEAR  BUSINESS 
PROGRAM? 

Consider  the  extensive 
Business  program  at 
Aurora  University! 


OFFERING  MAJORS  IN: 
Accounting 

Business  Administration 

Economics 

Finance 

Industrial  Management 

Management 

Marketing 


Tell  me  more  about  your 
Business  program! 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City  _ 


State _ ; Zip 

Phone  (  )  _ 


A U 
% 


URORA 
N1VERSITY 


Aurora,  Illinois  60506 
312-896-1975 


Save  abundle 
on  an  Apple  bundle. 


Save  a  bundle  of  time  and  money  with  an  Apple*  Bundle. 
The  complete  computer  system  that’s  perfect  for  home  or 
business. 

Everything's  already  bundled  up  in  one  compatible 
family— so  you  don’t  have  to  waste  your  time  running  all 
over  town  looking  for  just  the  right  system  components. 

This  powerful  Apple  Bundle  features  an  Apple*  lie 
Personal  Computer  with  monitor  and  stand  And  the  Dc 
itself  has  built-in  ports  for  adding  on  accessories  -  like  a 
printer  or  a  modem— when  you  or  your  kids  need  them. 

See  for  yourself.  Stop  by  and  check  out  this 
and  all  the  other  exciting  Apple  Business  Bundles. 


©  1985 AppkQ]niput&  Inc.  AppkarilbeAfif>irlof&  are  IrndmartsofApItte  Computer  Inc 
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P  AC-10  bread  spread 

Playboy’s  annual  college  spread  has 
been  announced.  This  year  photogra¬ 
pher  David  Chan  will  feature  “Women 
of  the  PAC  10”  in  a  pictorial  scheduled 
for  September.  Previous  layouts  have 
featured  women  of  the  Big  10  and 
women  of  the  Ivy  League. 

Playboy  pays  female  students  up  to 
$400  depending  on  how  much  skin  they 
are  willing  to  bare.  Chan’s  feature  is 
already  generating  a  lot  of  talk  —  some 
of  it  in  anxious  expectation  —  the  rest 
in  moral  disgust. 

Peel  proposals 

Nine  students  at  the  University  of 
Florida  decided  to  protest  proposed 
tuition  increases  scheduled  for  the 
next  two  years  by  collecting  1,000 
signatures  on  $20  worth  of  lemons  and 
presenting  their  “petition”  to  Governor 


Bob  Graham.  Graham  had  proposed  a 
tuition  hike  of  12.7  percent  next  year 
and  12.5  percent  in  1986-87.  The 
governor  met  with  the  disgruntled 
demonstrators  and  promised  to  form 
two  student/staff  committees  to  study 
the  proposals. 

Expensive  expression 

A  student  at  the  University  of 
Califomia-San  Diego  has  been  charged 
with  conspiracy  and  misappropriation 
of  public  funds  for  painting  bright  red 
paisley  designs  on  40  of  the  campus’ 
buildings.  He  said  that  he  thought  the 
decorations  “added  life  to  the  brown, 
dull  walls  of  UCSD.”  Officials  say  that 
it  will  cost  about  $10,000  to  remove  the 
paint. 

Misappropriation  charges  were  filed 
because  one  of  the  "artists”  had  used 


campus  radio  station  funds  to  purchase 
the  paisley  design  stencils. 

Student  aid  is  sweet  survival 

Each  fall  and  winter  quarter  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  campus,  stu¬ 
dents  get  a  little  help  making  it 
through  final  exams.  The  school  offers 
$7  survival  kits  filled  with  munchies 
that  family  and  friends  can  send  along 
to  maintain  student  morale  and  to 
boost  blood  sugar  levels.  The  kits  are 
filled  with  juice,  candy,  snacks  and 
nuts. 

Watt’s  not  the  ticket 

A  group  of  students  at  Michigan 
State  University  protested  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  former  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt  at  an  event  sponsored  by  the 
Friends  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
protestors  picketed  the  lecture  claiming 
that  Watt  was  an  inappropriate 
speaker.  Watt  wasn’t  courting  anyone 
during  his  talk  as  he  labeled  the  press 
as  inaccurate,  scolded  special  interest 
groups  for  their  "liberal  leftist  politics” 
and  called  American  society  “selfish.” 

1 985  Computer  Bowl 

The  long-time  rivalry  between  the 
University  of  Utah  and  Brigham  Young 
University  has  been  taken  off  the 
football  field  and  into  the  field  of 
technology.  BYU’s  football  team  has 
routed  Utah  in  13  of  the  last  14 
match-ups,  and  Utah  computer  science 
professor  Kent  Smith  wants  to  initiate 
a  computer  circuit  design  contest. 
Smith  believes  that  Utah  can  claim 
supremacy  over  BYU  by  “challenging 
their  minds.” 

Cheesy  circuits  collapse 

A  local  pizza  parlor  had  a  hand  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Pacific  Lutheran 


telephone  system.  The  restaurant  had 
offered  a  special  bonus  on  pizzas  and 
dozens  of  students  attempted  to  call  at 
the  same  time,  causing  the  circuits  to 
overload.  The  school’s  telecommunica¬ 
tions  office  called  their  system  “fast 
and  efficient,”  but  explained  that  *the 
lines  were  not  equipped  to  handle  so 
many  callers  at  once. 

Attendance  adjustments 

The  University  of  Georgia,  in  an 
attempt  to  increase  attendance,  has 
proposed  a  policy  of  dropping  students 
from  classes  if  they  miss  the  first  two 
sessions,  failing  them  for  the  course, 
and  granting  no  tuition  refund. 
Explained  registrar  Bruce  Shutt, 
“We’ve  got  to  do  something  to  either 
get  these  people  out  of  class  or  get 
them  to  go  to  class.” 

Academic  abstinence 

In  an  effort  to  control  alcohol  abuse 
on  campus,  two  colleges  are  planning  to 
control  students’  drinking  habits.  The 
University  of  Illinois-Urbana-Cham- 
paign's  student  senate  banned  uncon¬ 
trolled  alcohol  testing,  drinking  con¬ 
tests  and  alcohol  awards  on  campus.  At 
Roanoke  College  (Va.),  College  Presi¬ 
dent  Norman  Fintel  plans  to  ban  beer 
kegs  from  campus  next  fall,  citing  them 
as  “the  essence  of  alcohol  abuse.” 

Racial  reverberations 

The  Black  American  Law  Students 
Association  has  banned  from  its 
national  competition  the  University  of 
Mississippi's  four-man  team  because  it 
includes  a  white  woman.  Mississippi 

has  severed  ties  with  the  national 
organization  and  won’t  rejoin  until  the 
present  policy  is  changed. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents . . . 

WATCH  FOR: 

“Thursdays  Alive”— April  25 
Fitness  Demo.  &  Masseuse 
11-1:30 

FILM:  “PURPLE  RAIN” 

April  19  (tonite) 

8  p.m.  Admission  750 

Bring  a  friend.  Two  for 
one  if  both  wear  puprple!! 

Chicago'}  Best  Bines 

featuring  -f* 

J*  Big  Twist, 
The  Mellow  Fellows  & 

FREE  MOVIE 

Video  showings  of 

Spinal  Tap  and 

Sen  Seals  VS 

with  Special  Guest, 

music  videos 

Lonnie  Brooks 

SRC  Student  Lounge 

$  May  10th  A 

Popcorn  available  on  Wednesdays! 

'  - 

w 

More  details  later!!! 
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of  buildings  like  the  $10  million  athletic 
and  PE  center.) 

By  comparison,  the  Courier  will 
receive  less  than  $30,000  from  the 
school  this  year.  Forensics  is  budgeted 
for  $11,800.  Cheerleaders  and  pom  pons 
are  expected  to  spend  $5,900. 

-BUT  MONEY  USED  on  athletics  is 
well  spent  for  many  reasons,  Salberg 
insisted. 

Nearly  500  students  participate  in 
organized  sports,  he  said.  On  average, 
25  people  try  out  for  every  sport.  More 
than  100  go  out  for  football,  50  for 
outdoor  and  indoor  track,  and  35  for 
baseball  and  softball. 


Women’s  track,  women's  tennis, 
volleyball,  and  golf  have  the  lowest 
participation  with  10  to  15  each.  Al¬ 
though  500  people  try  out,  team  sizes 
are  often  limited,  unlike  most  other 
school  activities. 

Athletics  have  a  practical  benefit, 
Salberg  said.  Research  shows  that 
about  115  student  athletes  would  not 
attend  CD  without  the  school’s 
commitment  to  sports.  Furthermore, 
CD  would  lose  state  reimbursement  and 
tuition  money. 

IN  ADDITION,  CD’S  national 
leadership  in  sports  reflects  well  on  the 
whole  school,  Salberg  noted.  Every 
time  a  winning  team  chalks  up  another 


conference  title,  media  attention  is 
focused  here,  he  suggested.  And  the 
school  hosts  two  national  tournaments 
that  mean  positive  public  relations,  he 
said. 

“How  many  people  know  that  Notre 
Dame  and  Northwestern  each  have 
enrollments  of  only  6,000?”  Salberg 
asked,  referring  to  how  superior  teams 
have  advertised  those  schools. 

While  Salberg  estimates  that  CD’s 
athletic  budget  is  “in  the  upper  third” 
among  area  community  colleges,  he 
noted  that  it  is  not  comparable  to 
four-year  institutions  because  com¬ 


munity  colleges  do  not  need  athletics  to 
bring  in  attendance  dollars. 

STRETCHING  SPORTS  BUDGETS 
is  difficult,  he  said.  New  equipment  and 
meals  on  the  road  are  often  forgone. 
The  hockey  team,  for  example,  has  not 
bought  new  jersies  since  1979. 

Additional  money  would  be  used  to 
publicize  sporting  events  and  to  attract 
more  students,  especially  women,  into 
athletic  programs,  Salberg  claimed. 
How  to  spend  extra  money  will 
probably  remain  a  hypothetical  pro¬ 
blem,  though,  he  said. 

For  now,  Salberg  said,  he  is  trying  to 
“create  the  opportunity  for  the  gifted 
student  athlete  to  have  the  best 
education  and  athletic  experience  for 
the  least  cost.” 


Humanities  conference  slated  April  26,  27 


By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

Open  college  is  inviting  residents  to 
“celebrate  Illinois”  culture  and  history 
at  next  weekend’s  two-day  humanities 
conference. 

For  $30,  participants  will  hear 
humanists  —  including  American  Book 
Award  winner  Robert  Remini  — 
discuss  topics  from  religion  and 
literature  to  film  and  architecture. 
Three  meals  are  included. 

“All  speakers  are  or  were  Illinois 
scholars,”  said  Duane  Ross,  the 
organizer  of  CD’s  first  humanities 
conference. 

THE  “CELEBRATE  Illinois”  confer¬ 
ence  begins  in  the  SRC  at  CD  with  a 
buffet  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  Friday, 
April  26.  Velma  Price  Harrison,  a  black 
American  artist  and  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
English  from  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  perform  literature  and  music 
at  7:45.  Students  with  I.D.s  will  be 
admitted  free  to  her  presentation. 

Friday’s  segment  will  end  with  a 
discussion  at  9:30. 

Continental  breakfast  will  be  served 
Saturday  morning  from  8:30  to  9. 
Participants  will  choose  three  talks 
from  a  smorgasbord  of  speakers  who 
will  give  presentations  at  9,  10:15  and 
11:30. 

LECTURES  AND  speakers  are: 
“The  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Home  and 


Studio:  Research  and  Restoration,” 
Donald  G.  Kalecy— director  of  the 
project;  a  look  at  Catholics  in  Chicago 
and  how  they  relate  to  the  Polish 
working  class,  Joseph  Parrot,  Ph.D.  of 
religious  studies,  Northern  Illinois 
University;  ‘‘The  Lincoln  Home,” 
Thomas  Dyba,  executive  vice  president, 
Illinois  Benedictine  College;  Chicago’s 
influence  on  “Native  Son”  author 
Richard  Wright,  Veima  Harrison; 
“Notes  from  an  Illinois  Composer,” 
James  Quinn,  Chicago  humanities 
professor;  and  a  discussion  of  “Harry 
and  Tonto”  and  filming  in  Illinois, 
Joseph  Barillari  and  Allan  Carter,  CD 
film  and  humanities  instructors. 

A  morning  showing  of  “Harry  and 
Tonto”  will  cover  the  first  two  sessions. 
The  movie  will  also  be  shown  Friday  at 
4  p.m. 

EXCEPT  FOR  the  film  discussion, 
speakers  will  make  their  presentations 
twice  so  conferees  will  not  face 
scheduling  conflicts. 

Following  a  luncheon,  Remini,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  history  and  research 
professor,  will  address  the  conference 
on  “Illinois  during  the  Jacksonian 
Era.”  One  of  Remini’s  books  on  the 
populist  president  won  the  1984 
American  Book  Award  for  best  work  of 
non-fiction  by  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Open  college  has  prepared  indepen- 


DUANE  ROSS,  associate  dean  of 
open  college,  organized  CD's  first 
humanities  conference  to  be  held 
April  26,  27 in  SRC. 
dent  study  projects  worth  three  credit 
hours  to  coincide  with  the  conference. 
They  include  reading  assignments,  trips 
to  historical  sights,  and  papers  on  the 
particular  topics. 

“THE  CONFERENCE  IS  an  inex- 
pensive  chance  for  people  to  share  their 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  humani¬ 
ties,”  Ross  said.  Half  of  the  fee  pays  for 
meals. 

Ross  hopes  that  at  least  200  people 
will  attend  the  conference.  Because  this 
will  be  the  first  oije,  he  is  unsure  about 
what  kind  of  people  will  be  interested. 

“We  have  sent  brochures  to  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  high  schools,  local  colleges, 


and  businesses,”  he  said. 

Ross,  associate  dean  of  off-campus 
humanities,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
“content-oriented  conference”  several 
years  ago,  and  he  has  worked  on  the 
project  with  the  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Institute. 

If  the  conference  is  successful,  Ross 
would  like  to  see  others  addressing 
different  topics,  perhaps  annually. 

For  information  about  the  conference 
or  independent  study  projects,  Ross 
may  be  contacted  at  355-4344.  Confer¬ 
ence  forms  are  available  in  the  CD 
registration  office.  The  deadline  for 
registration  is  April  22. 

Mock  trial  May  1 

The  college  will  mark  Law  Day 
Wednesday,  May  1,  with  a  mock 
criminal  trial  between  9  a.m.  and  11 
a.m.  in  SRC  1024A. 

The  DuPage  County  Bar  Association 
will  provide  legal  attorneys  to  represent 
the  prosecutors,  defense  attorneys  and 
witnesses  in  the  trial. 

A  judge  of  the  18th  Circuit  Court  will 
preside  and  be  accompanied  by  a  court 
reporter  and  other  legal  personnel  from 
the  DuPage  County  courthouse  in 
Wheaton. 

The  attorneys  will  select  jurors  from 
members  of  the  audience  to  d>  cide  the 
case. 


500  youths  to  benefit 
from  $1  million  grant 


By  BOB  KUREK 

A  $1,152,642  grant,  made  available  to 
DuPage  County  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Affairs  under  the  Job  Training  Act 
of  1982  was  accepted  by  the  DuPage 
County  Board  at  its  April  9  meeting. 

The  county  will  jointly  administer 
the  funds  with  the  DuPage  County 
Private  Industry  Council  under  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Job  Training  Act  adopted 
by  the  board  May  24,  1983. 

The  funds  will  be  made  available  to 
the  county  from  April  1,  1985,  until 
September  30,  1985,  and  will  be  used  to 
provide  service  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  county  residents. 

The  board  voted  to  use  the  funds  to 
provide  job  opportunities  for  about  500 
youth  eligible  under  the  Job  Training 
Act. 

The  type  of  programs  to  be  covered 
include  work  experience  with  local 
private  non-profit  and  public  agencies, 
including  components  for  vocational 
counseling  and  testing;  special  work 
programs  for  youth  not  typically 
employed  in  regular  work  experience; 
training  targeted  to  handicapped  youth 
and  closely  supervised  settings  provid¬ 
ing  special  business  experience  pro¬ 
grams. 

Nearly  96  percent  of  the  funds  will  go 


directly  into  these  programs  with  the 
remaining  four  percent  used  to  cover 
the  cost  of  running  the  programs. 

The  acceptance  of  the  grant  created 
an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Budget  Act  (Illinois  Revised  Statues 
1979  Chapter  34  Section  2101F)  so 
the  board  voted  to  add  an  emergency 
appropriation  sheet  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  Fund,  Budget  Account 
56-827. 

The  board  then  passed  a  resolution  to 
return  a  surplus  of  $619,971  from  the 
1984  grant  effective  from  October  1, 
1983  to  June  30,  1984  to  be  reallocated 
by  the:  Illinois  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Community  Affairs. 

Also  approved  was  a  resolution  to 
submit  a  grant  application  to  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Commerce  -and 
Community  Affairs  for  funds  for  the 
Older  Workers  Program.  The  $64,000 
grant  would  require  no  matching 
county  funds  and  would  be  used  to 
provide  job  training  programs  for 
economically  disadvantaged  citizens 
age  55  and  older. 

On  the  lighter  side,  a  fox  bounty 
enacted  December  11,  1951  to  pay 
citizens  money  for  each  fox  captured  in 
DuPage  County,  was  revoked  as  part  of 
Ordinance  HHS-ORD-Ol-85  Revocation 
of  Obsolete  Ordinances. 
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Twenty- two  major  programs  including: 

Biology  Medical  Technology 

Business  Nuclear  Medicine  Technology 

Computer  Science  Journalism/Communications 
Criminal  Justice  Commercial  Recreation 
Education  Therapeutic  Recreation 

Community  College  Scholarships  -  Up  to  $1,000 

Over  85  percent  of  students  qualify  for  financial  aid 

Internships  in  17  majors 

Credits  easily  transferable 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL:  (815)  740-3400 

^COLLEGE  OF  ST  FRANCIS 


500  Wilcox  Street 


Joliet,  Illinois  60435 
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JOIN  A  WINNER 

The  Courier,  judged  the  best  community  college  newspaper  in  Illinois  for  two 
consecutive  years,  will  soon  be  interviewing  candidates  for  the  position  of 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

for  the  1985-86  school  year, 

v  We  are  looking  for  a  dependable,  ambitious,  creative  person  with  strong 
writing  skills  and  the  ability  to  get  along  well  with  others. 

You  will  be  supervising  a  staff  of  student  writers,  artists  and  photographers 
and  be  responsible  for  the  content  of  a  publication  that  is  read  from  cover  to 
cover  by  more  than  15, OOOstudents,  faculty  members  and  administrators 
every  week. 

If  you’re  excited  about  the  prospect  of  holding  the  most  important 
and  prestigious  student  job  at  the  College  of  DuPage  —  a  position  that  will  put 
you  far  ahead  of  the  competition  when  you’re  looking  for  that  high-paying 
career  opportunity  a  couple  of  years  from  now  —  then  you  may  be  the 
individual  we’re  looking  for. 


The  job  offers  20  hours  of  pay  each  week,  along  with  free  tuition. 
Sound  good? 


Then  pick  up  an  application  form  today.  They’re  available  in  the  Courier 
office,  SRC  1022;  the  Humanities  and  Liberal  Arts  office,  A3098,  and  on  the 


kiosk  of  the  learning  resource  center  (library). 
The  deadline  for  applying  is  Monday,  May  6. 
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Rhetorical  landfill 


Re-establishing  their  claim  to  the  title  of  being  the  champs  of  underesti¬ 
mation,  the  marvelously  talented  architectural  firm  of  Wight  and  Company 
has  once  again  underrated  yet  another  project  for  the  CD  administration. 

In  the  past,  these  undaunted  designers  have  drawn  plans  for  new  con¬ 
struction  and  projected  costs  to  the  board  of  trustees  which  have  been 
consistently  low.  These  little  faux  paux  have  cost  the  school  more  than  a 
million  dollars  already,  and  have  forced  the  cancellation  of  many  beneficial 
optional  items  as  the  board  struggled  to  remain  within  set  cost  parameters. 

While  the  board  was  hemming  and  hawing  about  extra  costs,  Wight  and 
Co.  quietly  collected  their  fees  and  slowly  slithered  off  to  hibernate  until 
the  next  opportunity  arose  to  design  a  building  which  they  knew  wouldn’t 
be  inspected  by  anyone  greater  than  CD’s  own  building  coordinators. 

Not  that  CD’s  inspectors  aren’t  doing  their  job,  but  it  seems  strange  that 
projects  involving  millions  of  tax  dollars  aren’t  currently  and  haven’t  ever 
been  looked  at  by  anyone  else. 

The  system  of  inspection  and  review  has  operated  very  smoothly  for 
Wight  and  Co.,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  reprimands  from  the  board 
of  trustees  for  doing  such  a  lousy  job  in  estimating  costs.  Despite  such 
admonishments,  the  firm  has  not  altered  their  style.  In  fact,  they  almost  put 
the  screws  to  the  students  with  their  latest  caper. 
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Almost. 

When  Wight  and  Co.  estimated  the  costs  for  the  outdoor  student  mall 
area  next  to  the  new  Fine  Arts  center,  they  must  have  forgotten  how 
much  building  costs  were.  Consequently,  when  bids  from  the  subcontractors 
came  in,  the  price  mysteriously  jumped  40  percent,  and  the  board  was  faced 
with  a  major  dilemma  —  Should  they  cut  items  from  the  project  or  allocate 
more  funds? 

To  stay  within  the  approved  spending  limitations,  they  decided  to  cut. 
The  waterfront  pier  was  the  victim  of  the  knife,  but  this  story  might  have  a 
happy  ending  after  all.  The  student  government  has  decided  to  fund  the 
waterfront  project,  thus  sparing  students  yet  another  indiscriminate  slash 
of  the  budget  blade. 


Although  it’s  true  the  program  was  saved  this  time,  what  happens  the 
next  time  the  architects  f—  up  and  SG  doesn’t  have  the  money  to  cover? 


We  suggest  the  architects  cover  the  difference.  If  they  refuse,  then 
perhaps  it’s  time  to  find  a  firm  which  knows  the  difference  between  a 
hole.  .  .  and  how  to  fill  one. 


I  RESOLVE  TO  QUIT  CHEATING 
ON  EXISTING  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
AGREEMENTS ... 


FORUM 

By  HOLLY  SCHULLO 

The  snow  and  ice  have  melted  from  the  South  Parking  Lot  No.  6.  The 
thaw  reveals  previously  petrified  green  grass  also  unveiled  is  a  repugnant 
show  of  garbage!  Bewildered  birds  fly  overhead;  is  this  what  they  must  face 
after  a  winter  in  the  South? 

As  I  passed  by  the  gymnasium,  I  felt  an  urge  to  pick  up  some  of  the  litter, 
but  didn’t.  I  am  a  student,  not  a  custodian,  I  told  myself.  Then  after  a 
moment  I  thought,  we  students  are  responsible;  we  have  all  used  the  campus 
grounds  at  our  disposal. 

Further  west,  by  the  last  pathway  near  the  field,  there  is  much  more 
rubbish  ornamenting  the  grounds,  perhaps  for  the  coming  of  spring.  A  tie-in 
might  be  made  between  the  new  Instructional  Center  Building  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  rust  and  the  trash  that  surrounds  it.  Both  should  compliment  one 
another,  shouldn’t  they? 

Approximately  22,000  students  pass  through  CD  daily;  that  is  a  lot  of 
potential  for  a  tremendous  amount  of  careless  disposal  of  rubbish.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  everyone  picked  up  just  one  wrapper,  bottle  or  can  the  campus 
would  sparkle  in  a  matter  of  minutes! 

My  proposition  is  simple.  Although  we  students  are  not  custodians,  it  is 
our  civic  duty  to  re-dispose  of  the  garbage  correctly.  Picking  up  litter  does 
not  have  to  be  hard  work  either;  I  can  think  of  a  lot  of  ways  to  make  it  fun! 


Ed.  note: 

FORUM  is  a  weekly  column  devoted  to  the  CD  community 
for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting  views,  opinions  or 
personal  insights.  Letters  will  be  considered  for  the  FORUM 
if  they  exceed  300  words,  recognize  some  element  of  clear 
writing  and  represent  a  coherent  point  of  view. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  FORUM 
editor,  SRC  1022,  College  of  DuPage. 


COURIER 


The  COURIER  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  Letters  are  to  be  typed, 
double-spaced,  and  should  not  exceed  200  words.  Letters  will  be  edited 
only  for  grammar  and  style,  but  The  COURIER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  for 
libel  and  length. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  author  may  have  his/her  name 
withheld  upon  request. 

All  correspondence  should  be  dropped  off  in  SRC  1022  during  normal 
business  hours. 

The  COURIER  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College 
Association. 


The  COURIER  is  a  1 00-percent  student-written,  student-managed 
weekly  newspaper  serving  the  College  of  DuPage  and  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munity. 

Editorial  offices  are  located  in  the  Student  Resource  Center,  room  1022. 
Telephone  858-2800,  ext.  2379. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  request.  Deadline  for  ads  is  one 
week  prior  to  publication.  Ads  which  require  considerable  typesetting 
should  be  submitted  10  days  in  advance. 

The  college  is  located  at  22nd  Street  &  Lambert  Road,  Glen  Ellyn,  III., 
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By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 
Random  thoughts: 

•  Why  doesn’t  the  college  try  to  fix 
the  walkway,  around  the  Student 
Resource  Center  so  that  one  doesn’t 
almost  get  swept  away  by  the  wind 
when  walking  through  there,  or  if  they 
don’t  want  to  fix  the  problem,  why 
don’t  they  start  teaching  aerodynamics 
classes  outside  and  use  the  area  for  a 
wind  tunnel? 

•  I  thought  student  government’s 
idea  to  put  in  a  suggestion  box  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  until  I 
noticed  they  haven’t  responded  to  any 
of  the  suggestions  since  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  quarter. 

•  AFTER  YOU  PAY  more  than  $30 
in  fines  to  the  library,  shouldn't  you  be 
entitled  to  a  discount  on  your  next  fine? 

•  Why  does  everybody  ask  you  if 
you  feel  any  older  on  your  birthday? 
Are  you  supposed  to  miraculously  age 


Perspective _ 

Laughlin’s  Lampoon 


overnight  since  the  day  before? 

•  In  recent  years,  the  word  gay  has 
taken  on  a  negative  connotation. 
Victorian  literature  is  filled  with  the 
word  gay  and  the  people  took  the 
definition  with  light  hearts,  but  when 
homosexuals  first  started  calling  them¬ 
selves  “gay”  during  the  60s,  they 
unjustifiably  ruined  the  adverb. 

Gay  once  meant  trouble-free  and 
happy;  now  the  word-  has  become  a 
locker  room  insult. 

•  IF  LAW  ENFORCERS  hold 
bartenders  responsible  for  serving 
alcohol  to  drivers  who  have  already  had 
too  much  to  drink,  won’t  the  person 
drinking  just  drive  around  until  he  can 
find  a  bar  that  will  serve  him,  thereby 
becoming  a  greater  threat? 

•  If  all  the  world  is  a  stage,  where 
does  the  audience  sit? 

•  The  American  dream  has  been 
replaced  with  the  lotto  by  thousands 
of  Americans  who  seem  to  think 
that  because  they  are  U.S.  citizens  that 
everything  is  owed  to  them  and  they 
should  just  be  able  to  receive  what  they 
want  without  really  having  to  work  for 
their  material  goods. 


Fortunately,  however,  the  United 
States  is  still  subject  to  a  host  of 
immigrants  who  feel  that  this  country  is 
truly  a  land  of  opportunity. 

•  IF  THE  VILLAGE  of  Glen  Ellyn 
doesn’t  make  safety  inspections  of  the 
school  buildings  because  they  are  part 
of  the  state  and  not  the  village,  why  do 
they  have  the  right  to  say  the 
recreation  room  can’t  have  video  games 
because  of  village  restrictions? 

•  In  a  democratic  society,  the  voters 
should  decide  upon  which  laws  are 
going  to  be  enacted  and  not  necessarily 
on  who  the  person  is  who  will  be 
making  the  laws. 

If  we  voted  that  way,  we  could  avoid 
the  problems  that  come  with  the 
numerous  politicians  who  have  reversed 
their  stands  on  issues  after  being 
elected. 

•  Will  the  time  ever  come  when 
society  will  accept  the  opinions  of 
people  under  the  age  of  30? 

•  NOW  THAT  WE’VE  experienced 
a  state-wide  salmonella  epidemic  from 
milk,  that  may  have  been  caused  by 
industrial  sabotage,  will  the  govern¬ 
ment  force  dairies  to  produce  milk  in 


tamper-proof  containers  like  they  did 

with  over-the-counter  drugs  after  the 
Tylenol  episode? 

•  Union  Carbide  seems  like  it  is 
really  jacking  around  the  people  and 
government  of  India  over  the  Bhopal 
tragedy.  If  the  accident  had  occurred  in 
the  United  States,  the  company 
probably  would  have  gone  bankrupt 
from  the  deluge  of  lawsuits  brought 
against  them,  but  it  seems  as  though 
they  may  get  away  with  directly 
contributing  to  the  deaths  of  more  than 
2,500  people. 

•  Why  is  there  a  permanent  press 
setting  on  an  iron? 

•  Students  tire  now  faced  with  the 
rising  cost  of  learning  in  a  world  where 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  for  free,  but 
we  must  pay  the  money  or  nobody  will 
respect  our  education. 

•  Now  that  Barbera  Mandrell  has 
voiced  support  for  seat  restraints  in  her 
testimony  before  a  state  senate 
committee  investigating  seat  belts  in 
Kentucky,  will  she  receive  money  from 
the  auto  manufacturers  who  are  trying 
to  get  mandatory  seat  belt  laws  passed 
to  save  them  money  by  not  having  to 
install  air  bags? 


How  do  you  feel  about  Gary  Dotson  being  returned  to  jail? 


Student  Voice 

 - 


Willie  Zahn,  Lisle:  "It’s 
insane.  Crowell  is  not  stupid. 
She  probably  did  a  childish, 
stupid  thing  when,  she  was  16 
and  has  matured  and  feels 
guilty.” 


I  ■ 


Gary  Carstens,  Warrenville: 
“I  think  it  stinks.  I  don’t 
think  it’s  fair.  Why  would 
Kathleen  Crowell  lie  about 
something  like  this  now?” 


Marlin  Banks  Glen  Ellyn: 
“It  was  unfair  because  Crowell 
said  that  Dotson  didn't  rape 
her  therefore  they  should  let 
her  go.” 


Janine  Trudeau,  Wheaton: 
"I  think  Gary  Dotson  is 
guilty.  I  think  Crowell  is  just 
seeking  publicity.” 


Andy  Voegtel,  Warrenville: 
‘‘Dotson  deserves  a  review  by 
the  governor  and  possibly 
immediate  parole.” 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

A  former  classmate  of  mine  asked  me 
what  I  wanted  to  be  when  I  am 
graduated  into  the  normal  world.  I 
didn’t  have  an  answer,  so  I  told  her  I 
was  only  sure  of  one  thing  that  I  will  be 
—  a  Cubs  fan. 

Cubs  fans  are  the  best  people. 
They're  the  funnest  and  most  content. 
Bill  Veeck  is  an  example  of  how  great 
Cubs  fans  are.  He  bought  300  right 
field  bleacher-seat  season  tickets  this 
ye^r.  Veeck  is  using  the  tickets  to  bring 
to  Cubs’1  games  the  sick,  the  elderly  and 
other  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend. 

TRUE  CUBS  FANS  must  be 
generous.  Sure  Veeck  is  wealthy,  but  no 
fan  of  Chicago’s  other  baseball  team 
would  be  so  considerate.  Cubs  fans  are 
unique.  Everyone  wants  to  be  a  Cubs 
fan. 


Aiello's  Alley 


For  those  of  you  who  aren't  sure  if 
you’re  a  Cubs  fan,  I  ve  devised  the 
following  guidelines  so  you  can  check 
yourself. 

Cubs  fans  must: 

-NOT  BE  A  fan  of  Chicago's  other 
baseball  organization.  This  rule  must  be 
adhered  to  unless  your  life  is  in 
jeopardy. 

-become  dormant  yet  appear  active 
the  morning  after  the  last  game  of  the 
World  Series  and  remain  so  until  the 
first  day  of  Spring  training. 

-sit  in  the  bleachers  or  Cubs’-side  box 
seats. 

-HAVE  AT  LEAST  two  beers  at 
Murphy’s  Bleacher  Bar  before  and  after 
each  Cubs  game  attended. 

-initiate  your  children  into  Cubs  fan¬ 
dom  before  their  third  birthday  by 
bringing  them  to  three  games  and 
giving  them  a  sip  of  one  beer  at 
Murphy’s. 

-be  bald  and  rotund  by  age  45  if 
you’re  male. 

-ATTEND  CUBS’  GAMES  with  all 
your  friends. 

-pack  an  assortment  of  sandwiches  to 
bring  to  the  game. 

-fill  coolers  with  your  favorite 


beverage  —  preferably  alcoholic. 

-BUY  AT  LEAST  one  Chicago  Cubs 
pennant  each  season. 

-be  willing  to  endure  30  degree 
game-day  temperatures  through  at 
least  seven  innings,  long  enough  to  sing 
with  Harry  Carry  and  bitch  about  his 
horrendous  singing  voice. 

-call  aU  the  Cubs’  players  by  their 
nicknames. 

CALL  GARY  MATTHEWS 
“Sarge”  and  say  hello  to  him  whenever 
he  gets  within  100  feet  of  your  seat. 

-defend  the  Cubs  -  win,  lose  or 
postponed  due  to  darkness  —  as  “The 
Greatest  Team  On  Earth  In  The 
History  Of  Mankind.” 

-convince  fans  of  Chicago  s  other 
baseball  team  that  their  team  is  “The 
Worst  .  .  .” 

-WANT  LIGHTS  AT  Wrigley  Field 
but  not  night  games. 

’  -love  the  lake  effect  breezes. 

*  -give  thanks  to  God,  Buddha  or 
whatever  for  the  birth  of  Dallas  Green. 

-HAVE  A  GENUINE  love  for  all 
things  except  fans  of  Chicago’s  other 
baseball  team,  whom  you  must  not  hate 
but  merely  dislike  immensely. 

-on  days  of  70  degrees  or  more  derobe 


your  torso  if  you’re  male  or  wear 

something  sexy  —  not  gaudy  — 
something  with  a  low-cut  back  if  you  re 
female. 

-simply  put,  have  class,  walk  tall  and 
love  your  yuppieville  “cubbies.” 

If  you  adhere  to  the  above  rules  or 
have  already  fulfilled  them  you’re  the 
best,  on  the  road  to  success,  and  don  t 
let  any  of  the  fans  of  Chicago’s  other 
team  tell  you  otherwise. 
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April  8 

Steven  Domingo  of  Glendale  Heights 
reported  the  theft  of  $15  and  two  locker 
keys  from  an  unlocked  locker  in  PE 
107. 


Jeffrey  P.  Hatton  of  Downers  Grove 
reported  over  $500  of  damage  caused  to 
the  front  end  of  his  1982  Chevy 
Cavalier  around  4  p.m.  by  a  hit  and  run 
driver. 


April  10 

Thomas  K.  O’Brien  of  LaGrange 
Park  reported  the  theft  of  his  wallet, 
including  $40  from  his  jean  pocket. 
O’Brien  had  left  his  pants  against  the 
west  wall  of  the  PE  arena  near  the  exit 
doors  while  he  was  playing  intramural 


volleyball. 

A  CD  student  has  reported  that  a 
male  described  as  “Mexican,  between 
20-25  years  old”  has  repeatedly  stopped 
her  in  the  hallway  and  made  remarks 
about  her  “social  life”  while  pulling  the 
zipper  on  his  fly  up  and  down. 


April  11 

Robert  A.  Gay  of  Lombard  reported 
the  theft  of  four  textbooks  from  IC 
3015.  The  victim  reported  that  he  had 
left  the  room  to  buy  a  can  of  soda  and 
when  he  returned  his  books  were  gone. 
A  janitor  cleaning  the  room  denied  that 
he  had  seen  the  books. 


the  COURIER 

is  looking  fora 
photog  rap  her. 

Cokay,  maybe  23 
call  us...  today! 

"  0113 


NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  TRAINING 


Nuclear  Power  Two  Year 
Training  Program  seeking 
personnel  with  the 
following  qualifications 
for  steady  employment: 

*  17-24  years  of  age 

*  Algebra  with  a 
grade  of  C+  i-  or  better 
(physics  helpful) 

*  U.S.  Citizen 


Training,  with  full  pay,  will  be  provided  in  the  following 
areas  for  highly  motivated  personnel  who  want  to  be  tops  in 
their  field: 

*  *  Power  Plant  Operations 

*  Nuclear  Power  Power  Plant  Maintenance 

*  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Training 

Many  paid  benefits,  including  a  comprehensive  medical  and 
dental  program.  $30,000  bonus  available  and  guaranteed 
promotion  upon  completion  of  training.  Call  1-800-942-4839 
from  9am-3pm,  for  placement  interview.  Minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


ITS  NOTJJSTAJDB^ 

trs  AN  ALMENTWE 


Police  beat 


Make  your  next 
step  the  Air 
Force  Reserve 


Choosing  a  career  is  an  important  step  in 
your  life  me  Air  Force  Reserve  can  help  you 
with  this  decision  through  its  training  pro¬ 
gram  Take  time  to  find  out  what  you  really 
want  to  do  and  receive  an  extra  income  and 
valuable  training  while  you're  doing  it  You'll 
see  that  you  can  increase  your  earning  and 
learning  power  with  your  local  Air  Force 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  an  important  step 
up  the  stairs  to  a  successful  careen 
OPENINCS  NOW: 

Air  Cargo  Specialists 
Civil  Engineering  Skills 
Small  Arms  Instructor 

Call:  (312)  694-6193/6194 

Or  Fill  Out  Coupon  and  Mail  Today! 

To:  Air  Force  Reserve  Recruiting  Office 
928  TAG/RS,  Chicago  ARFF,  II  60666-5000 


Gtv.  State,  z  ip_ 
Phone _  . 


AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  T"’ 

=> 


A  GREAT  WAV  TO  SERVE 


_  'Yesi  _  ___  (NO'  _  _  Date  of  Birtn 


ROSARY  ^ 
COLLEGE  & 

For  men  and  women 
A  four-year  Catholic  liberal  arts  college 
with  an  accent  on  career  preparation 
7900  West  Division  Street,  River  Forest,  III.  60305 

•  37  undergraduate  majors 

•  6  undergraduate  evening  and  Saturday 
programs 

•  3  graduate  schools 

Business 

Library  and  Information  Science 

Special  Education _ _ _ _ 


■  Combined  BA-MBA 

•  Career  planning  and  placement  service 
93%  employed  6  months  after  graduation 
,  Semester  in  London  •  Intercollegiate  sports 

■  30-acre  wooded  campus 
Small  classes 
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Lose 
dignity, 
win  big 
on  new 
game  show 


by  JULIE  BRIDGE 

What  would  you  do  for 
dollars?  How  about  for  $5? 

"ANYTHING  FOR  MONEY"  airing  on 
NBC-TV  Channel  5  at  1  a.m.  Monday 
through  Thursday,  adds  to  the  steady 
flow  of  poor-taste  game  show  program¬ 
ming  offered  on  TV.  The  game's  purpose 
is  making  "innocent"  passers-by  on  a 
busy  street  prostitute  their  dignity  for 
paltry  sums  of  money.  The  object  of  the 
competition  is  for  the  contestants  back  at 
the  studio  to  guess  how  much  money  it 
will  take  to  convince  these  men  and 
women  to  humiliate  themselves. 

In  filmed  sequences,  actors  in  a  Los 
Angeles  shopping  district  stop  and  ask 
people  to  perform  ludicrous  acts  like 
modeling  underwear,  placing  frogs  in  their 
shirts  and  eating  raw  meat. 

Back  at  the  studio,  host  FRED 
TRAV ALENA  —  once  considered  a 
successor  to  Rich  Little  as  the  best 
impressionist  in  America  —  chuckles 
away  and  asks  the  studio  players  to 
wager  money  on  how  low  the  poor  fools 
will  sink  for  a  buck.  Travalena  is  smarmy 
and  he  typifies  the  very  worst  in  game 
show  emcees. 

With  Channel  5's  other  entries  in  the 
Olympics  of  tasteless  television,  "People's 
Court"  and  "Love  Connection,"  the 
network  should  win  the  "race  for  raunch" 
hands  down. 


‘Police  Academy  2’  needs  some  wit,  plot 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

"POLICE  ACADEMY  2:  THEIR  FIRST 
ASSIGNMENT"  is  a  comedy  that  suffers 
from  an  extremely  uneven  script  and  too 
few  belly-laughs. 

But  that  apparently  will  not  affect  this 
film's  box  office  receipts.  The  syndicated 
"Entertainment  Tonight"  program  recent¬ 
ly  reported  "Police  Academy  2's"  gross 
income  for  its  first  week  of  release  to  be 
over  $10  million.  And  so,  like  the  first 
production  of  similar  title,  this  flick  is 
destined  to  make  a  ton  of  money  for  its 
distributor,  Warner  Bros. 

The  settings  and  context  for  "Police 
Academy  2”  are  designed  for  farce.  But 
unfortunately,  the  dialogue  is  not  clever 
enough  to  deliver  a  lot  of  punch. 
Secondly,  most  of  the  sight  gags  lack  a 
certain  spark  that  would  be  fodder  for 
genuine  laughs. 

In  brief  instances,  the  movie  does 
contain  a  few  passages  of  well 
constructed  farce.  In  one  scene,  beat 
officer  BUBBA  SMITH  heaves  a  football 
to  a  dubious  pass  catcher.  The  force  of 
the  throw  hurls  the  receiver  off  his  feet 
anJ  into  a  wall,  knocking  him  un¬ 
conscious.  This,  then,  is  a  good  example 
of  a  well-conceived  sight  joke. 

But  other  gags  so  precise  in  execution 
are  few  and  far  between.  What 
moviegoers  would  expect  from  a  work  of 
this  nature  might  be  a  proliferation  of 
cartoon-like  action  with  an  assortment  of 
snappy  dialogue.  One  wonders  what 


would  have  happened  to  this  picture  if  an 
artist  along  the  lines  of  Charles  Chaplin  or 
Stan  Laurel  worked  on  the  comedy  bits. 

Another  example  of  how  uneven 
"Police  Academy"  is  put  together  is  to 
focus  in  on  two  of  its  more  well-known 
performers. 

TIM  KAZURINSKY,  an  alumnus  of 
"Saturday  Night  Live,"  is  truly  funny  in 
his  minor  role  as  a  shopkeeper  having 
trouble  with  a  neighborhood  street  gang. 

It  is  a  character  not  unlike  his  other 
wimpy  roles  in  various  "SNL"  skits  and 
Kazurinsky  borrows  freely  from  them  in  one 
sequence,  his  store  is  completely  overrun 
by  cops  who  fill  the  store  full  of  lead  after 
a  robbery.  Needless  to  say,  the  crooks 
escape  while  the  shopkeeper  flies  through 
the  front  display  window. 

On  the  other  hand,  HOWARD  HES- 
SEMAN  is  given  relatively  little  to  do  as 
the  embattled  police  captain  trying  to 
hang  on  to  his  job.  Fans  of  Hesseman 
would  probably  expect  more  out  of  his 
role,  either  in  funny  lines  or  just  plain 
physical  comedy. 

Headliner  STEVE  GUTTENBERG  por¬ 
trays  one  of  the  rookie  cops  who  knocks 
heads  with  the  ambitious  but  corrupt 
police  lieutenant  (Art  Metrano).  In  a 
shower  scene,  Guttenberg  replaces 
Metrano's  shampoo  with  quick  drying 
epoxy  glue.  This  quick  bit  of  business  is 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  an  old  Three 
Stooges  short. 


IF  THIS  CAST  looks  happy,  it’s  probably  because  they  realize  ‘POLICE 
ACADEMY  2’  will  likely  be  as  big  a  hit  as  the  original. 


In  summary,  the  best  way  to  describe 
the  faults  of  "Police  Academy  2"  is  to  say 
the  film  spins  its  wheels  attempting  to 
create  chaotic  low-brow  comedy.  A 
secret  to  its  success  would  be  to  establish 


a  more  stable  plot.  But  the  story  takes  a 
back  seat.  Instead,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
bunch  of  lousy  vaudeville-like  sketches 
edited  together  to  form  a  90-minute 
feature. 


features _ 

c°'e  s  Life  up  north  sometimes  difficult 


is**- 

By  BRUCE  A.  COLE 

Moving  to  Chicago  from  WINSTON- 
SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  where  re¬ 
ference  to  the  "windy  city"  is  not  yet 
cliche,  is  an  experience,  as  far  as  experi¬ 
ences  go.  One  is  particularly  struck  by 
the  observation  that  things  move  faster  up 
north  —  all  things. 

The  wind  moves  faster,  cars  go  faster 
(I  think  cars  are  equipped  differently  here 
than  those  in  the  South),  and  people 
move  faster. 

In  relating  all  this  to  my  friend  RED 
CLEMSON,  who  has  never  left  his  home 
town  of  Lizard  Lick  and  sees  no  reason 
so,  he  asked,  "what  do  you  mean  'the 
people  move  faster?'" 

Red  is  a  master  at  pinning  me  down. 

"For  one  thing,"  I  replied  after  some 
thought,  "they  talk  faster." 

"I  told  you  them  Yankees  talk  too  fast," 
Red  declared.  "Ain't  you  ever  seen  'HILL 
STREET  BLUES?'  Thank  gawd  fer  that 
thar  Andy  Renko  fello  —  I  can't  make  a 
lick  of  sense  out  of  the  rest  of  them 
folks." 

I  explained  to  Red  that  the  "Hill  Street" 
cops  and  the  Yankees  for  that  matter,  are 
not  from  Chicago,  and  that  I  can 
understand  most  people  —  I  just  have  to 


listen  harder. 

"How  do  they  think  fast  enough  to 
keep  up  with  their  words?"  he  inquired. 
Red  has  a  curious  mind. 

Now  I  had  food  for  thought. 

I  almost  told  Red  that  this  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  problem,  but  then  I  remembered 
the  CD  cafeteria. 

Maybe  Red  has  stumbled  on  to 
something. 

Are  people  in  the  cafeteria  thinking 
before  they  talk,  as  they  talk,  or  are  they 
thinking  at  all? 

The  first  choice  seems  unlikely,  but 
after  that  I  am  not  really  sure. 

The  pendulum  could  swing  between 
either  of  the  latter  two  choices, 
depending  on  whom  you  listen  to. 

Yesterday  in  the  cafeteria  I  listened  to  a 
sound  I  had  never  heard  before  and  I  am 
hard-pressed  to  describe  it. 

As  one  who  has  lived  in  the  South, 
I  have  heard  a  few  enthusiastic 
"yee-ha's"  in  my  time,  but  the  sound  that 
filled  the  cafeteria  yesterday  did  not  quite 
fit  the  "yee-ha"  mold. 

The  sound  was  more  of  a  primal 
"GRMMPF"  and  emanated  from  the 
person  of  a  young  man  who  was  perched 


on  one  of  the  half-walls  that  separated 
the  platform  areas  of  the  cafeteria  from 
the  tables  that  are  closer  to  sea-level. 

,At  first  glance,  he  looked  like  King 
Kong  claiming  the  Empire  State  Building 
as  his  own,  but  further  inspection  of  his 
actions  indicated  he  was  trying  to  attract 
the  attention  of  someone  at  the  other  end 
of  the  cafeteria. 

His  friend  grunted  a  response  that 
sounded  like  “BLURPF." 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
exchange  at  the  time,  but  Red's  question 
has  aroused  in  me  a  yearning  to  analyze 
what  I  had  heard. 

Possibly  the  pair's  names  were 
"Grmmpf"  and"Blurpf"  and  they  wished 
to  acknowledge  each  other  in  such  a  way 
as  to  draw  maximum  attention  to 
themselves.  If  so,  they  succeeded,  and 
some,  not  much,  but  some  thinking  was 
occurring  concurrently  with  their  actions. 

Equally  plausible  is  the  possibility  that 
their  names  were  not  "Grmmpf"  and 
"Blurpf"  and  they  were  simply  doing  their 
happy  best  to  communicate  without 
having  to  think  about  it. 

Which  scenario  is  more  likely? 

I’ll  think  on  it  a  spell  and  let  you  know. 


2+2+2= $21,000 


That’s  Army  math.  It  means  that  after  2  years  of  college  (60  semester  hours  or 
equivalent)  and  a  2-year  enlistment,  you  could  have  up  to  $21,000  to  continue  your  educa¬ 
tion.  Courtesy  of  the  New  GI  Bill  +  New  Army  College  Fund.  (Effective  July  1, 1985). 

That  other  2  means  you  can  get  two  years  of  ROTC  credit  by  enrolling  in  ROTC 
at  the  third  year  level  (with  the  approval  of  the  college’s  Professor  of  Military  Science) 
when  you  reenter  college,  ^bu’ll  earn  $100  a  month  in  ROTC. 

Qualify,  and  you’ll  start  your  enlistment  with  a  promotion.  And  just  because 
you’re  out  of  school  doesn’t  mean  you  stop  learning.  We’ll  teach  you  a  skill  that  can  help 
you  go  places  later. 

And  you’ll  go  places  now,  because  we  give  soldiers  an  opportunity  to  travel.  And  a 
chance  to  make  new  friends. 

Not  to  mention  a  lot  of  money  for  college.  Plus  the  chance  to  become  an  Army 
officer.  Contact  your  local  Army  Recruiter  today. 

SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  ADAMS  724-0993 

ARMY.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 
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Briefs 

By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 

"LADYHAWKE"  —  A  fabulous  medi- 
evil  fairy  tale  packed  with  action,  mystical 
powers  and  a  heartfelt  romance.  The 
story  unravels  an  unusual  take  of  for  for¬ 
lorn  lovers  (Rutger  Hauer  and  the  gor¬ 
geous  Michelle  Pfeiffer)  while  a  wise  guy 
thief  (Matthew  Broderick  from  "War- 
games")  gets  caught  in  the  middle  of 
the  strange  adventure.  ,,H,1/4/PG-13. 

"CAT'S  EYE"  —  Mediocre  super¬ 
natural  trilogy  by  Stephen  King.  Sadly, 
only  part  of  the  film  works  in  this 
"Twilight  Zone"  ripoff.  Three  short  stories 
appropriate  for  cable  television  viewing. 
"hi  PG-13. 

"FRATERNITY  VACATION"  -  It's 
more  boobs,  buns  and  lack  of  brains  from 
everyone  associated  with  this  boring 
teenage  sex  comedy.  Deserving  of  a 
failing  grade.  */R 

" THE  SURE  THING"  -  At  last,  here  is 
a  gentle,  funny  and  highly  respectable  tale 
about  young  love.  An  easygoing  slob 
(John  Cusack)  and  a  conservative 
bookworm  (Daphne  Zuniga)  do  an 
updated  version  of  the  Clark  Gable  and 
Claudette  Colbert  classic  "It  Happened 
One  Night."  The  unlikely  pair  are  thrown 
together  during  a  cross-country  journey 
full  of  surprises  while  a  prearranged 
sexual  "score"  waits  for  the  boy  on  the 
west  coast.  ***/PG-13 

"KING  DAVID"  -  Richard  Gere  ("The 
American  Gigolo")  runs  around  in  a 
loincloth  doing  a  poor  imitation  of  the 
famous  biblical  hero.  A  low-budget 
Hollywood  epic  that  comes  apart  as  soon 
as  Gere  begins  speaking  with  a  Brooklyn 
accent.  */PG-13 

"WITNESS"  —  Harrison  Ford  ("Indi¬ 
ana  Jones)  expertly  plays  a  streetwise 
Philadelphia  detective  investigating  a  drug 
related  murder  witnessed  by  an  Amish 
boy.  Contrasting  cultures  of  the  19th 
century  religious  sect  and  modern  day 
"civilization"  play  perfectly  off  one 
another  as  a  tender  love  story  unfolds 
beneath  the  action,  "‘"hi R 

“THE  PURPLE  ROSE  OF  CAIRO”  - 
Woody  Allen's  latest  directorial  triumph 
based  on  a  fantasy  about  a  film  star  who 
causes  all  types  of  trouble  when  he 
literally  steps  off  the  screen  to  romance 
an  unhappily  married  housewife  (Mia 
Farrow).  ”*14/PG-13 

"LOST  IN  AMERICA"  -  A  hilarious 
comedy  about  a  successful  neurotic 
Yuppie  (Albert  Brooks)  and  his  wife 
quitting  their  jobs,  buying  a  mobile  home 
and  traveling  across  the  nation  in  hopes 
of  a  new  beginning.  A  stopover  in  Las 
Vegas  drastically  changes  their  plans. 
***’/4/PG-13 

"DESPERATELY  SEEKING  SUSAN" 
—  Rock  star  Madonna  makes  an 
impressive  film  debut  as  a  bored 
"punker"  who  gets  mixed  up  in  a  murder 
with  a  bored  housewife  (Rosanna 
Arquette).  Fine  performances  but  a 
confusing  plot  full  of  too  many  twists. 
***/PG-13 

"FRIDAY  THE  13th  -  A  NEW 
BEGINNING"  —  Blood  and  guts  splatter 
the  screen  in  this  boring  offspring  suited 
for  those  who  get  their  jollies  by  watching 
humans  turned  into  hamburger.  %*/R 
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Weeknight  arrests 
plague  area  night  spots 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

If  those  are 
police,  this 
must  be  Cody’s 

Anyone  who's  looking  to  spend  the 
night  in  jail  should  hang  around  at 
CODY'S  and  the  CATTLE  COMPANY  on 
Butterfield  Road  in  Downers  Grove. 

The  police  arrested  58  people  on  April  7 
and  8  at  the  two  dance-club/pick-up 
lounges.  Charges  varied  from  littering  to 
possession  of  cocaine.  The  police  have 
been  keeping  an  eye  on  both  of  the  night 
spots  for  their  allegedly  relaxed  attitude 
toward  under-aged  drinkers.  Cody's  is 
currently  involved  in  a  court  battle  with 
the  Illinois  State  Liquor  Commission  to 
avoid  a  suspension  of  their  liquor  license. 
The  current  trouble  with  the  police  is  not 
likely  to  win  them  any  points  at  the 
hearing. 

For  those  people  who  would  like  to 
avoid  all  those  flashing  lights,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  clubs,  two  bars  in  the 
area  provide  a  toned-down  atmosphere 
and  hardly  any  panting  singles  looking  for 
a  date. 

For  variety, 
let’s  hear 
some  Monkees. . . 

JUKE  BOX  SATURDAY  NIGHT  on 
Maple  Avenue  in  Lisle,  provides  a  taste  of 
the  fifties  complete  with  hula-hoops, 
graffiti  and  video  montage  of  nostalgia. 
The  music  played  at  the  club  doesn't 
contain  much  variety,  and  the  playlist 
stays  the  same  almost  every  night  of  the 
week.  To  avoid  becoming  pigeon-holed 
into  a  "greasers-only"  club,  the  juke  box 
also  plays  hits  of  the  early  sixties. 

Hula-hoop  contests  and  the  bar's  own 
version  of  "Name  That  Tune"  keep  the 
patrons  involved  in  the  action.  Each 
evening  a  disc  jockey  spins  the  records 
and  provides  all  of  the  tidbits  of  ancient 
rock  trivia  that  you  were  just  dying  to 
hear  about.  Features  include  a  ladies  night 
each  Tuesday  and  beers  every  Thursday. 

ROSIE  O'GRADY'S  on  Ogden  Avenue 
in  Downers  Grove  is  a  terrific  escape  from 
all  the  Butterfield  Road  disco  demolition. 
Rosie's  has  a  pub  atmosphere  on 
Wednesdays  and  Sundays.  The  close 
positioning  of  the  tables  is  conducive  to 
bar  room  chatter  and  the  overall  feeling 
inside  the  small  club  is  one  of  warmth. 

Singer  John  Benischek  will  be  perform¬ 
ing  on  Sundays  throughout  April.  His  mix 
of  country  and  folk  stand-bys  and  original 
compositions  goes  over  well  in  the  homey 
establishment.  As  the  night  progresses 
and  the  beers  take  over,  everyone  sings 
along. 


‘Okay,  who’s 
the  headliner?’ 

Buy  your  plane  tickets  now  for  the  Far 
East,  which  is  fast  becoming  a  rock  'n'  roll 
paradise.  Communist  China  recently 
opened  its  doors  to  British  rockers 
WHAM!  and  Japan  is  getting  set  up  for 
the  ultimate  rock  festival.  Promoters  are 
hoping  to  gather  DAVID  BOWIE, 
DURAN  DURAN,  BOB  DYLAN,  CYNDI 
LAUPER,  BRUCE  SPRINGSTEEN, 
STEVIE  WONDER  and  U2  together  for  an 
August  blow-out  in  Tokyo.  The  only 
problem  anyone  forsees  —  besides 
deciding  who  performs  first  —  is  how  to 
handle  the  monster  crowds  expected  to 
attend.  Preliminary  estimates  have  pro¬ 
jected  attendance  at  500,000 

Just  when  they  said  that  the  true  spirit 
of  music  had  been  killed  by  video,  U2  and 
LOS  LOBOS  rose  from  the  rubble.  The 
two  hottest  bands  recording  today  have 
shunned  the  shallow  imagery  that  made 
stars  of  BILLY  IDOL  and  MADONNA.  It 
seems  that  the  "anti-image"  image  that 
the  two  groups  share  is  the  secret  to 
success. 

This  Bud’s  for  Michael! 

The  Jehovah's  Witnesses  are  shudder¬ 
ing  at  the  lastest  controversy  surrounding 
their  most  famous  follower,  MICHAEL 
JACKSON.  In  the  latest  issue  of  Life 
magazine,  the  glitter  king  is  pictured 
chatting  with  Bruce  Springsteen  and 
holding  —  gasp  —  a  can  of  Budweiser  in 
his  gloved  hand.  Jackson  has  publicly 
denounced  alcohol  in  keeping  with  his 
religious  beliefs,  and  thus  far  no  one  has 
been  able  to  explain  the  brew. 

New  albums  are  on  the  way  from 
JOHN  " MISSING  YOU"  WAITE  and 
from  STING  whose  record  will  be  jazz 
fusion  with  the  emphasis  on  jazz.  Also, 
everyone's  favorite  Partridge,  DAVID 
CASSIDY,  has  just  completed  a  ’  new 
album.  The  first  single,  released  in 
England,  is  titled  "The  Last  Kiss." 

" LATE  AND  LIVE,"  the  hip  new  show 
featuring  everyone’s  favorite  husband  and 
wife  team.  Bob  Sirott  and  Carrie 
Cochrane,  airs  Sundays  on  WBBM-TV 
Channel  2  at  11:15  p.m.  The  program's 
format  is  supposed  to  incorporate  all  of 
the  "cool"  Chicago  personalities  like  Bob 
and  Carrie,  Steve  Dahl  and  Gary  Meier, 
and  welcomes  guests  like  Harry  Caray 
and  Jimmy  Piersall  —  all  of  the  duos  that 
make  this  city  great.  The  first  shows  have 
been  a  bit  shaky,  but  if  it  finds  its  footing 
it  should  be  an  impressive  addition  to  late 
night  Sundays  on  TV.  From  the  station 
that  gave  us  Johnny  and  Jeannie  Morris, 
who  would  expect  anything  less? 


‘Thursday’s  Alive’ 
—  not  nearly  so 


Kiss  Off. . . 


What  happens  when  your  new  series  is 
scheduled  on  Friday  night  opposite 
"Dallas?"  No  one  watches.  Say  goodbye 
to  ED  ASNER  and  EILEEN  BRENNAN  in 
the  soon-to-be  ex-ABC  comedy  "OFF 
THE  RACK." 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

RALPH  KOLVERT,  a  singer/song¬ 
writer/musician,  opened  the  spring  sea¬ 
son  of  THURSDAY'S  ALIVE  in  the  SRC 
Lounge  April  11.  Kolvert  failed  to  attact  a 
large  crowd  for  his  performance,  and 
those  students  who  did  sit  down  between 
classes  to  take  in  the  show  seemed  more 
amused  at  his  jerky  dance  movements 
than  wooed  by  his  songs. 

Kolvert's  set  consisted  of  original 
compositions  and  obscure  oldies.  The 
sound  system  provided  by  Student 
Activities  distorted  his  lyrics  and  the 
guitar  melodies  sounded  dissonant.  The 
entertainer's  on-stage  dance  steps  — 
possibly  hindered  by  the  mouse-sized 
platform  on  which  he  stood  —  were 
convulsive  and  distracting.  One  observer 
noted,  "He  must  cover  five  miles  up  there 
in  90  minutes." 

The  poor  turnout  for  the  event  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  warm  weather 
outside,  or  perhaps  students  had 
forgotten  about  the  free  concerts  in  the 
lounge  each  Thursday  from  11:30-1  p.m. 
The  variety  series  will  continue  through¬ 
out  the  spring  quarter,  featuring  both 
professional  and  student  performances. 


COURIER  pnoto  by  PaUick  Timmeis 

SINGER/MUSICIAN  Ralph  Kovert 

performs  at  a  recent  ‘Thursday’s 
Alive.' 
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ACROSS 

1  Wager 
4  Fragment 
9  Help 

12  Mohammedan 
name 

13  Angry 

14  African  antelope 

15  Small  waves 
17  River  in  France 

19  Urge  one 

20  Entrance 

21  Nimbus 

23  Estimate  too 
highly 
27  Body  of  water 

29  Verve 

30  Reichsmark: 
abbr. 

31  Possessive 
pronoun 

32  Item  of  property 
34  Capuchin 

monkey 


35  Therefore 

36  Football  kick 

37  Build 

39  Argument  in 
writing 

42  War  god 

43  Undergarment 

44  Inclined 
roadway 

46  Fundamental 
48  Young  ladies 

51  Native  metal 

52  Entertain 

54  Negative 

55  Evil 

56  Boundaries 

57  Plaything 

DOWN 

1  Prohibit 

2  Actor  Wallach 

3  Indulges  in 
liquor 


9 

10 

11 

1  14 

4  Farm  building 

5  Set  of  professed 
opinions 

6  Ethiopian  title 

7  Near 


8  Harangue 

9  Greek 
marketplace 

10  Hostelry 

1 1  Owing 

16  Malay  canoe 
18  Musical 
instrument 

20  Erase:  printing 

21  Raise 

22  Performer 

24  Waistcoats 

25  Delineate 

26  Sends  forth 
28  Pertaining  to 

navigation 

33  Cut 

34  Snake 

36  Buddhist  dialect 
38  Male  sheep:  pi. 

40  Ancient  chariot 

41  Wipe  out 

45  Site  of  Iowa 
State  College 

46  Cut  short 

47  Macaw 

48  Press  for 
payment 

49  Game  at  cards 

50  Pigpen 

53  Mile:  abbr. 
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Available  to  type  term  papers  or  other 
materials.  Flat  hourly  rate  or  by-page  fee 
negotiable.  Call  Annetta  Lewis  after  6  p.m. 
529-0329. 

Low  cost  typing.  All  typing  needs  welcome 
Call  357-6624, after  7p.m. 

Child  care  needed  in  my  Glendale  Heights 
home  for  my  two  daughters,  ages  3  and  5 
2-3  days  a  week  during  the  summer.  Child 
care  major  or  education  major  preferred. 
Call  Helen  690-7340. 


Bass  player:  Looking  for  creative  musicians 
to  jam  with.  Into  Wave,  Punk,  Psychedelic 
maybe  band.  Chuk  773-0030. 

Experienced  sitter  with  references,  must  be 
reliable  for  2'/! -year-old  in  my  home.  Also 
light  housekeeping  duties.  Vicinity  of  Lor¬ 
raine  and  Hill  streets,  Glen  Ellyn.  3  days 
per  week,  possibly  more.  Flexibility  a  plus. 
Start  June  1  or  sooner.  Call  Pat_  469-7408 
evenings. 

College  Student  Housepainters  No  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  3  seasons  availability  re¬ 
quired.  Western  suburbs  $5  per  hour  and  up 
Call  848-1577 Mon.-Fri.  9a.m.  to  4:30p.m. 

Local  food  co-op  needs  new  members  to 
serve  as  drivers  and  riders  to  pick  up  food  in 
Chicago.  Hours  approximately  5 a  m  -9  p.m. 
Tues  ,  every  6-8weeks.  Call  960-4126,  3  p.m.- 
9p.m . 

Word  processing  service  —  Letters, 
resumes,  term  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  Me 
Dermott  at  790-WORD  Located  one  mile 
from  campus. 

Know  thyself.  Receives  10-page  personality 
profile  highlighting  your  character,  emo¬ 
tions,  love-life,  career,  intelligence,  etc.: 
Send  $1  with  name,  birthdate,  month,  day 
and  year;  hour  and  minute;  am.  or  p.m.  to 
Astrologers'  Guild,  P.O.  Box  165,  Glen  Ellyn, 
IL.  60138. 


TRUE  PUNKERS  —  What  happened  at 
"Subterranean"  April  6?  Need  to  know  — 
C.V.  c/o  Courier.  (Oil) 

THE  “BEST  MAN!”  I  know  you  made  the 
right  decision!  YOU  CAN  DO  IT!  I'm  behind 
you  all  the  way!  And  don’t  you  forget  it! 

DW 

TO  POO:  I'm  going  for  it,  how  about  you. 
You  are  never  given  a  wish  without  the  power 
to  make  it  come  true.  I’ll  see  you  on  the 
other  side.  SLIP-KID 


TO  PUNKERS  AND  ALL,  Deep  inside  the 
hardest  heart,  there  is  something  there  that 
knows.  There’s  a  hunger  life  can  never  fill 
until  you  face  the  One  who  rose.  Christ  the 
King  forever  and  Ever.  STUDENT  PRIEST 
P.S.  Above  poem  by  Kerry  Lrvgrend  of 
Kansas 

TO  MA,  LR,  KC,  TB,  KW  AND  MC:  Thank 
you  for  caring  about  me  as  much  as  you  all 
have.  You  really  helped  me  forget  when  I 
needed  to.  I  know  now  what  true  friendship 
means.  You  will  always  be  remembered. 

I  can’t  thank  you  enough.  I  really  appreciate 
it.  Thanks  again.  LE 


PAM  LOPEZ  — 
TERI 


“Let's  go  fishing!"  Call  me, 


ROCK  ’N‘  ROLL  D.J.’s  for  rent  —  Experi¬ 
enced  professionals  —  for  those  who  want 
A  PARTYI  Call  852-6369. 

WHINER  —  No  one  wants  to  hear  it,  so  shut 
up! 


WANJ  TO  TELL  SOMEONE  THAT  YOU 
LOVE  THEM?  WANT  TO  TELL  SOMEONE 
OFF?  OR  DO  YOU  JUST  WANT  TO  TELL 
SOMEONE?  COURIER  PERSONALS  JUST 
50  CENTS  FOR  25  WORDS  OR  LESS! 


□□Astrology  is  very  old,  but  its  mes¬ 
sage  is  still  newsreoming  events  cast  their  sha¬ 
dow  on  the  present.  What  then  are  the  signs  of 
the  times  we  live  in?  What  were  the  signs  at  the 
time  of  your  birth  and  can  you  read  them?  Need 
a  roadmap?  Your  heavenly,  portrait  is  ready  when 
you  are.  T 

I'll  calculate  your  personal  horo¬ 
scope  and  provide  a  detailed  written  report  of 
what  your  stars  say  about  your  love  life,  your 
career  and  much  more.  Each  page  is  about  your 
unique  horoscope.  The  charts  are  computer- 
accurate,  with  interpretations  based  on  years  of 
astrological  consultation.  Just  $  15.  Send  date  and; 
place  of  birth  (time  too,  if  known)  to: 

'  UNICORN  ASTROLOGICAL  SERVICES 
P.O.  BOX  14B2, NORTH  RIVERSIDE, IL 
60545—3842 

COMPUTERIZED  MONTHLY  FORC AST  SERVICES 

ASTROLOGY  &  BIORHYTHM 

BOTH  EXTENDED  FORCAST  SERVICESCAPE 
AVAILABLE  1 MONTH  TO  1 YEAR, $10  TO  $25 
PRIVATE  CONSULTATIONS  BY  APPT.„. 

ASTROLOGICAL  &  TAROT 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO 
UNICORN  ASTROLOGICAL  SERVICES 
P.O-  BOX  1 482 , NORTH  RIVERSIDE, IL 
60545-3842, <312)749-0413 

NAME - . 

ADDRESS - « 

'CITY - - - 

STATE  —  ZIPCODE  - 

NATAL  BIRTH  DATA 

MONTH —  DAY — ,  YEAR - 

TIME  — : — , AM  OR  PM (PLEASE  CIRCLE) 

BIRTH  LOCATION - 


College  of  DuPage  COURIER 
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Criminal  justice  fair 
attracts  area  students 


By  R.  KELLY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

The  "Careers  in  Criminal  Justice”  fair  held  April  16  in  the  SRC  went  over  quite 
well,  according  to  Kathryn  Golden,  coordinator  of  CD’s  criminal  justice  program. 

About  500  people  attended  the  event  whose  main  purpose  was  to  provide  area 
students  and  other  interested  members  of  the  community  an  opportunity  to  meet 
representatives  from  local,  state,  and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  to  discuss 
career  information,  agency  programs  and  the  relation  between  higher  education 
and  criminal  justice  careers. 

“We  were  really  pleased  with  the  turnout,”  said  Golden,  “and  we  had  a  lot  of 
high  school  students  come  in  during  the  evening,  which  was  one  of  the  goals  we 
had  set  ourselves.” 

OVER  40  AGENCIES  were  represented  by  75  spokesmen  including  several  local 
police  departments,  the  F.B.I.  and  the  state’s  attorney’s  office. 

“I  think  the  students  really  enjoyed  the  fair,”  said  Patrick  Coolahan,  assistant 
professor  of  criminal  justice,  who  also  helped  organize  the  event.  “We  thought  the 
affair  was  successful  and  well  organized." 

Leslie  Thompson,  a  criminal  justice  major  from  Downers  Grove,  said  she  was 
glad  something  like  this  was  held.  “I  talked  to  several  police  officers  including 
Joanne  Walz  of  the  Barlett  Police  Department  and  received  a  good  insight  into 
what  it’s  like  to  be  a  women  officer,  though  I  was  disappointed  that  none  of  the 
agencies  sent  a  juvenile  officer. ,r 

Although  there  is  no  set  plans  for  a  similar  event  in  the  near  future,  the  criminal 
justice  department  hopes  to  hold  another  fair  next  year. 


is  our  greatest  natural  resource: 
help  to  develop  it  at  all  levels 
of  American  education  by  supporting 
our  universities  and  colleges! 


Governors  State  University 


2 

STEPS 
TO  A 

BACHELOR’S 

DEGREE 

STEP  1 

Begin  atyOur  locai  community  college 
by  obtaining  an  associate's  degree 

STEP  2 

Come  to  Governors  State  University 
to  complete  your  bachelor's  degree. 


Governors  State  Is  the  only  upper  division  (Junior,  senior  and 
master  levels)  university  In  northern  Illinois, founded  to  serve 
persons  with  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  years  of  college 
credit. 


7969 


Degree  programs  are  offered  In  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Business  and  Public  Administration,  the  Health  Sciences 
and  Professions,  Education  and  Psychology. 


Easily  accessible  from  the  Loop  or  Kankakee . .  .from  the  In¬ 
diana  border  or  Joliet  and  western  suburbs ...  and  beyond. 


Janes  Sokolinski,  GSU  Admissions  Counselor,  will  be  on  campus  Monday,  April 
Ite5  from  10  AM  -  1  PM  to  talk  with  students  about  transfer  and  admission  to 
GSU.  Please  contact  Counseling  Office  for  location. 


An  Affirmttly  Aollon  Unlvtnl ty 

OFFICE  OF  ADMISSIONS  DEPT.  2S 

Governors  Stele  Unlverelty  University  Park  IL  60486-3190,  Telephone  (312)  534-5000,  Ext  2518 


COURIER  photo  by  Patrick  Tlmmers 

STUDENTS  MEET  REPRESENTATIVES  from  various  law  enforcement 
agencies  April  16  during  Careers  and  Criminal  Justice  Job  Fair  a  CD. 


IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


COMPUTERS  ARE  IN  YOUR  FUTURE! 


GOVERNORS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCES 

Beginning  fall  trimester,  1984 

Offers  a  balance  between  theoretical  and  applied  courses 


•  Prepares  persons  as  information  analysts,  programmers,  and  systems 
and  software  designers  for  business,  industry,  government  and 
research/technical  organizations. 

•  Affordable  cost  with  financial  assistance  available. 

Call  or  write  for  information  and  application 
Office  of  Admissions 
Attn.:  CPSC 

Governors  State  University 
University  Park,  IL  60466-3190 

7909  (312)  534-5000,  ext.  2518  an  affirmative  action  university 


THE  PLACE  TO  FINISH  WHAT  YOU  STARTED 


You've  Heard 
About  It 
You've  R  sad 
About  t 
It 


NEW:  DOLLAR  OFF  WITH  TUDENT  ID 
FIVE  DOLLARS  OFF  ANY  P/  KAGE  WITH  IE 


Two  Sesi 
for  the  Price 

$8  Value  Offer  goc 


ons 
of  One 

>r  first  time  customers  only. 

932-4405 

411  ROOSEVELT  ROAD 
1ARD,  ILLINOIS  60148 

1  at  Sun  and  Snow  Center! 
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Facts,  Features  and  Fun 
from  Foodservice 


THE  CAFETERIA: 


Pudding 

Vanilla 

Choc. 

Swirl 


Gelatin  Pops 
Straw.  35 

Cherry  35 

Orange  35 


Only  30$  a  Bar 


Sells  125  gals .  of  milk  weekly  or 
about  2,000  glasses.  The  milk  comes 
from  Chicago  Milk  Distributors 
and  is  not  associated  with  Hill- 
farm  Dairies ,  the  subject  of  the 
current  Salmonella  problem. 

Food  Service  has  provided  for  365,- 
000  people  just  in  the  cafeteria  as 
of  today 

Does  not  use  any  sodium  sulfite 
products  on  salad  bar  items.  We 
use  powdered  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin 
C) 

Offers  over  125  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  cold  sandwiches 
Has  Crystal  Lite.  Lemonade  and 
punch  contain  only  b  calories  per j; 
8  oz.  (small  cup),  6  calories  per 
12  oz.  (medium  cup),  8  calories  per 
16  oz.  (large  cup) 

Provides  for  students  who  cannot 
eat  crackers  made  with  beef-by 
products.  We  now  have  Sunshine 
Brand  Saltine  crackers  and  Oyster 
Dots.  These  are  made  with  veget¬ 
able  oil  only  and  are  Kosher-ap-i 
proved.  Look  for  them  in  the  blue 
wrappers. 

Has  low-sodium  salt  substitute 
available  in  the  condiment  section 
No-Cholesterol  butter  substitute  is 
used  on  all  hot  vegetables. 

15  Gallons  of  soup  is  consumed  in 
the  cafeteria  daily 


WATCH  FOR  SPRING  FEST  PROMO. 

5/8-5/IO  _ 


r  r  -  ■  “ . . 
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JEFF  SCHETTEK,  FIRST  team  All- 
American,  was  also  named  to  the  All- 
Tournament  team  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  Schettek's  29 
goals,  23  assists  for  the  season  put 
his  total  after  two  years  of  play  at  110 
goals. 


HARRY  KOHL,  WHO  was  named  to 
second  All-American,  ranked  sixth 
nationally  in  scoring  with  29  goals 
and  38  assists.  Kohl’s  two  year  goal 
total  was  101 . 


All-Americans  named 


By  GREG  HUBER 

Forwards  Harry  Kohl  and  Jeff 
Schetteck  were  named  to  the  NJCAA 
All-American  list  after  a  great  year  of 
play  which  saw  the  Chaps  (18-7)  place 
third  nationally. 

Kohl,  CD  point  leader  with  24  goals 
and  38  assists,  ranked  sixth  nationally 
in  scoring  and  was  named  to  the  second 
team  All-American.  After  two  years  of 
play  with  the  Chaps  Kohl  is  credited 
with  101  goals  and  assists. 

The  business  major  plans  to  continue 
his  education  and  hockey  playing  at 
Lake  Forest  College  after  graduation 
from  CD.  A  hockey  enthusiast  for 
about  13  years,  Kohl  also  enjoys 


racquetball  and  soccer  to  keep  in  shape 
during  the  off  season. 

Schettek,  a  1984  All-American  on  the 
second  team,  earned  first  place  honors 
this  year.  Scoring  29  goals  and  23 
assists  this  season,  his  two-year  total 
stands  at  110. 

Schettek  was  also  named  to  the 
All-tournament  team. 

A  hockey  enthusiast  for  about  11 
years,  the  marketing  major  plans  to 
continue  school  and  is  currently 
checking  offers  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  River  Falls. 

“It  was  a  fantastic  year  although 
placing  third  in  the  nationals  was  a 
disappointment,”  stated  Schettek. 


[ 


Trackers  at  Pepsi  Challenge 

Chap  trackers,  both  men  and  women,  will  travel  to  Eastern  Illinois  University 
today  for  the  April  19  and  20  Pepsi  Challenge  meet. 

The  harriers,  whose  ranks  include  some  of  the  top  athletes  in  the  state,  plan  on 
taking  the  top  spot. 

In  action  at  the  Purdue  Relays,  Tracy  Robinson  leaped  24-feet  7  Vi  inches  to 
record  a  mark  which  was  not  only  a  meet  record,  but  a  school  record  as  well. 

Mark  Willman  took  first  in  the  400-meter  intermediate  hurdles  while  Tony 
Wilson  captured  first  in  the  200-meter  run.  _ _ 


Golf  benefit  to  aid  scholars 

To  a  golfer,  spring  is  synonymous  with  teeing  off,  getting  fresh  air  and 
exercise.  But  when  the  golf  clubs  swing  into  action  at  CD’s  annual  summer  golf 
benefit,  it  means  one  addition  —  at  the  end  of  play,  six  scholarships  are  funded  for 
six  qualified  CD  students. 

The  CD  Foundation  is  well  into  planning  its  third  golf  benefit  for  Aug.  26,  while 
most  of  the  $14,500  netted  from  the  1984  benefit  is  being  prepared  to  be 
distributed  in  six  scholarships  for  the  1985-86  academic  year.  Any  funds  remaining 
go  into  the  foundation’s  endowment  fund. 

“THE  GOLF  BENEFIT  is  the  only  fund  raiser  we  have,”  said  Larry  Honeywell, 
president  of  the  foundation’s  board  of  trustees. 

There  are  four  categories  for  the  six  benefit  scholarships  which  were  developed 
by  the  Financial  Aid  office:  single  parent,  freshman,  achievers  and  returning  adult 
learner,  with  two  awarded  in  the  freshman  and  achievers  categories.  Each  is  valued 
at  $1200  or  $400  per  quarter. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  the  freshman  scholarship  include:  students  must 
have  less  than  39  credit  hours  at  the  start  of  fall  quarter;  full-time  student; 
pursuing  degree/certificate;  3.0  grade  point  average  (GPA);  demonstrate  financial 
need. 

SINGLE  PARENT  SCHOLARSHIP  requirements  include:  single  parent  with 
child/children;  pursuing  a  degree/certificate/transfer;  demonstrate  financial  need; 
and  enrolled  in  a  minimum  of  six  credit  hours. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  the  achievers’  scholarship  are:  one  award  each  for  a 
dependent  and  independent  student;  enrolled  in  a  degree/transfer  program;  earned 
a  3.50  GPA  for  all  college  work  (incoming  freshmen  must  have  a  3.50  high  school 
GPA);  full-time  student;  participation  in  community/college  activities;  resident  of 
District  502;  and  maintain  full-time  status  and  3.50  GPA  for  CD  coursework. 

The  Returning  Adult  Learner  scholarship  is  for  those  who  can  demonstrate 
financial  need;  2.0  GPA;  and  enrollment  in  a  CD  class/seminar/workshop. 

Applications  for  these  scholarships  are  available  at  the  Financial  Aid  office,  SRC 
2050;  Advising  Center,  IC  2012;  Planning  Information  Center  for  Students 
(PICS),  SRC  3053A;  Focus  on  Women,  IC  3037E;  Student  Government,  SRC 
1015;  Child  Care  and  Development,  K141;  and  Learning  Lab,  IC  3M. 

Applications  must  be  received  in  the  Financial  Aid  office  no  later  than  April  15. 


The  college’s  foundation  also  administers  the  annual  spring  bank  scholarship 
program  whereby  area  banks  indicate  the  high  school  where  the  recipient  of  its 
scholarship  should  be  attending.  There  will  be  10  area  banks  awarding  12 
scholarships  at  a  cost  of  $7,500  this  spring. 

According  to  Honeywell,  most  money  received  by  the  foundation  is  already 
earmarked  for  scholarships. 

“Anyone  who  wants  to  can  set  up  a  scholarship  in  the  name  of  a  student  and  it 
will  be  administered  by  the  foundation,”  Honeywell  said. 

“The  foundation  board’s  charter,”  said  Honeywell,  “determines  that  the 
members  raise  money,  manage  money,  and  spend  it  in  ways  we  see  fit  that  benefit 
the  college.” 


Coach 

named 

Pamela  Stock,  a  1974  CD  graduate 
and  a  former  CD  assistant  -volleyball 
coach,  has  been  named  the  Lady 
Chaparral’s  new  head  volleyball  coach. 

Stock  replaces  Victoria  May,  who 
guided  the  Lady  Chaps’  to  a  26-12 
record  and  a  Region  IV  quarterfinal 
berth  last  season. 

“I  think  coming  back  to  CD  is  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  me;  it’s  a 
great  school  and  has  made  significant 
strides  toward  becoming  a  top-notch 
volleyball  school,”  said  Stock,  who 
received  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  physical 
education  from  George  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  in  1976. 

Stock’s  coaching  background  in¬ 
cludes  serving  as  May’s  assistant  two 
years  ago,  coaching  part-time  at  George 
Williams,  and  serving  three  years  as 
head  volleyball  coach  and  two  as  head 
basketball  mentor  at  Rosary  College  in 
River  Forest. 


Lady  Chaps 

10-5 

By  LOIS  MICHEL 

Women  softball’s  rollercoaster 
weekend  ended  on  a  high  when  the 
Chaps  defeated  Blackhawk,  3-1,  Satur¬ 
day,  April  13. 

After  a  tied  third  inning,  green  and 
gold  pulled  ahead  when  Vicki  Verr  hit 
two  doubles.  “Big  stick”  efforts  by 
Chris  Monroe,  Karen  Wilhelm  and 
Angie  Martin  kept  the  score  ahead. 

Displaying  good  defense  and  a 
mighty  comeback  against  Kishwaukee 
in  the  last  inning  of  Saturday 
morning’s  game,  Lady  Chaps’  Sue 
Klages,  Jean  Arnott  and  Cathy 
Flinchum  “found  the  holes”  to  bring 
the  score  to  3-5. 

Friday’s  deadlocked  game  against 
National  College  of  Education  grew 
especially  tense  for  recently-recovered 
pitcher,  Klages,  whose  efforts,  along 
with  Verr’s  two  hits  kept  NCE  from  one 
run  until  the  final  inning. 

Latest  games  left  DuPage  10-5  over¬ 
all  and  3-3  in  conference. 


sports  calendar 

April 

19,  20  Men’s  track  (A)  Pepsi  Challenge  at  Eastern  Illinois  University,  TBA 
19,  20  Women’s  Track  (A)  Pepsi  Challenge  at  Eastern  Illinois  University, 

3  p.m,/10:30  a.m. 

19,  20  Tennis  (H)  Marquette,  Whitewater,  TBA 
20  Baseball  (A)  Harper,  Noon 

20  Women’s  softball  (A)  Morton  (Double  header),  1  p.m. 

21  Baseball  (H)  Kischwaukee,  Noon 

21,  22  Tennis  (A)  N4C  sectionals,  TBA 
23  Baseball  (H)  Thornton  1:30  p.m. 

23  Women’s  softball  (A)  National  College,  3  p.m. 

25  Baseball  (A)  Oak  ton  1:30  p.m. 

25  Women's  softball  (A)  Oak  ton,  3  p.m. 

26,  26,  27  Tennis  (A)  N4C  Moraine  Valley,  TBA 
26,  26  Women's  softball  (A)  Sectionals,  TBA 

26  Baseball  (A)  Kankakee,  1:30  pjn. 
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DUPAGE  ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  Herb  Salberg  was  named  assistant 
regional  director  of  Region  IV  of  the  NJCAA  April  10.  The  award-winning 
coach  is  also  president  of  the  NJCAA  ice  hockey  coaches. 


Loss  ends  13  game  streak 


By  DAVE  TULEY 

The  Chaparral  baseball  team  fell  one 
game  short  of  a  school  record  when 
they  lost  to  Moraine  Valley  7-5  in  the 
first  game  of  a  double-header  on 
Tuesday. 

DuPage  (21-6-1)  had  won  13  straight 
games.  The  last  time  the  Chaps  lost  was 
when  they  dropped  two  games  to  the 
number-one  ranked  Triton  ballclub. 

CD  LED  1-0  on  Bill  Waliewski’s 
second  inning  triple  when  the  roof  fell 
on  their  attempt  for  the  record. 

The  first  four  Marauders  reached 
base  safely  off  Chap  starting  pitcher 
Terry  Pachter  in  the  second.  With  men 
on  first  and  second,  Rich  Lyons  hit  a 
line  drive  which  skipped  over  the 
first-base  bag  to  drive  in  Frank 
Esposito  from  second  base. 

“I  guess  you  could  say  I  placed  it 
perfectly  down  the  line,’-  said  Lyons.  “I 
couldn't  hit  it  exactly  like  that  again  if 
I  tried.” 

BILL  CUMMINS  FOLLOWED  with 
a  double  in  the  same  spot  to  tally  Mike 
Carrol  and  Lyons.  Moraine  scored  its 
fourth  run  of  the  inning  on  a  squeeze 
play  by  Todd  Laczynski. 

Moraine  put  two  more  runs  on  the 
board  in  their  half  of  the  third.  They 
would’ve  scored  more  if  it  wasn’t  for  a 
perfect  throw  to  the  plate  by  left  fielder 
Mike  Maziarka;  and  an  appeal  which 
cut  off  another  run. 

With  one  out  and  the  bases  loaded, 
Laczynski  lofted  a  sacrifice  fly  to  right 
which  scored  Lyons.  The  Chaps 
appealed  at  third  and  the  umpire  ruled 
that  Lyons  had  left  the  bag  before  the 
catch  and  called  him  out. 

CD,  DOWN  6-1,  fought  back  and 
scored  two  runs  in  the  fourth  and  two 
more  in  the  fifth. 

Catcher  Mark  Dwyer  drove  in  two 
with  a  clutch  hit  in  the  fourth  frame. 

In  the  fifth  Mick  Piche  reached  first 
on  an  error  and  scored  when  Maziarka 


doubled  past  the  Moraine  left  fielder 
who  fell  down.  With  two  gone, 
Waliewski  stroked  a  single  to  right  to 
score  Maziarka,  cutting  the  lead  to  7-5. 

NEITHER  TEAM  COLLECTED  a 
hit  the  rest  of  the  game  as  CD  lost  for 
the  first  time  since  the  April  2  Triton 
match. 

The  second  game  was  called  on 
account  of  darkness  and  ended  in  a  7-7 
tie. 

DuPage  jumped  out  to  a  2-0  lead  in 
the  first  inning  scoring  both  runs  after 
two  outs. 

DAVE  KAPL  DROVE  in  John 
Haseman,  who  had  walked  and  stolen 
second,  with  a  single  to  left.  Chris 
Gurchiek  followed  with  an  RBI  double 
to  right  center  to  score  Kapl. 

Moraine  took  the  lead  with  one  in  the 
first  and  two  more  in  the  second  to  lead 
3-2. 

CD  regained  the  lead  in  the  fourth 
when  Pat  Baker  walked  and  Brent 
Cantua  (3  for  3  in  the  second  game) 
singled.  They  advanced  to  second  and 
third  respectively  on  a  passed  ball  and 
scored  two  outs  later  when  the 
left-handed  hitting  Maziarka  lined  a 
double  down  the  right  field  line. 

THE  CHAPS  LED  7-3  going  into  the 
bottom  half  of  the  fifth,  which  was  to 
be  the  final  inning. 

Starting  pitcher  Keith  Connolly  was 
taken  out  of  the  ballgame  and  replaced 
by  Tim  Connelly. 

“It  was  hard  to  pitch  today  because 
it  was  so  cold,”  said  Connolly.  “My 
muscles  tightened  up  between  innings 
and  it  was  hard  to  keep  warm.” 

The  Marauders  scored  four  runs  on 
only  one  hit  to  tie  up  the  ballgame  as 
darkness  fell. 

Moraine  had  the  winning  run  on  third 
base  but  Kerry  Kodat  grounded  out  to 
Piche  to  end  the  ballgame. 

DuPage  was  scheduled  to  play  at 
Truman  Thursday  afternoon.  Today 
they  host  Illinois  Benedictine  at  1:30. 


Salberg  named  to  post 

Herb  Salberg,  who  has  led  CD  to  state  and  national  sports  prominence  during 
his  six-year  reign  as  Chaparral’s  Athletic  Director,  was  named  Assistant  Regional 
Director  of  Region  IV  of  the  National  Junior  College  Athletic  Association  by  vote 
of  the  region’s  athletic  directors  on  Wednesday,  April  10. 

Salberg,  who  coached  the  Chaparrals  to  the  NJCAA  Ice  Hockey  title  in  1980  and 
two  national  runner-up  spots,  will  serve  as  top  assistant  to  Region  IV  Director 
Dave  Rowlands  of  Truman  College.  Salberg  received  the  nod  at  the  Spring  Region 
IV  meeting  held  at  Waubonsee  College. 

"This  is  both  a  tremendous  honor  for  me,  personally,  and  for  College  of 
DuPage,  said  Salberg.  “I’ll  be  working  as  hard  as  I  can  to  keep  Region  IV  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country.” 

Salberg,  who  amassed  a  lofty  200-60-7  record  with  the  DuPage  ice  hockey 
program  and  is  the  current  president  of  the  NJCAA  Ice  Hockey  Coaches 
Association,  helped  bring  the  coveted  NJCAA  Wrestling  Championships  and 
NJCAA  Ice  Hockey  Tournament  to  CD  the  past  two  years.  The  college  will  host 
both  tournaments  again  in  1986. 

Success  has  been  a  trademark  of  Chaparral  teams  during  Salberg’s  tenure  as 
Athletic  Director.  Twice  in  the  last  three  years,  the  college  has  received  the  North 
Central  Community  College  Conference's  All-Sports  trophy,  symbolic  of  the  most 
successful  athletic  program  in  the  N4C. 

Among  recent  DuPage  accomplishments  are  two  consecutive  state  football 
crowns  under  Coach  Bob  MacDougall,  including  a  10-2  season  and  Midwest  Bowl 
title  last  year,  four  straight  Region  IV  cross  country  titles,  six  consecutive  Region  IV 
IV  swimming  championships,  two  straight  men’s  region  tennis  crowns,  four 
consecutive  men’s  indoor  and  outdoor  track  titles  in  Region  IV,  and  a  180-44 
basketball  record  under  Coach  Don  Klaas.  The  college  also  sports  strong  programs 
in  men’s  swimming,  wrestling,  women’s  tennis,  hockey,  baseball,  golf,  and 
women’s  track,  volleyball  and  softball. 
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LEFTY  KEITH  CONNOLLY  winding  up  during  Chaps  13-12  victory  over 
Rock  Valley  April  1 2. 

Netmen  blast  challengers 

By  GREG  HUBER 

Preparing  for  upcoming  sectionals  to  be  hosted  by  CD  this  weekend,  the  netmen, 
under  co-captains  Mark  House  and  Don  Bender,  continue  to  rack  up  victories. 

The  winningest  team  in  the  CD  spring  lineup,  the  Chaps  are  9-0  overall  and  7-0 
in  conference  play. 

While  some  individuals  felt  the  team  would  be  hurt  by  the  loss^of  many  seasoned 
players  from  last  year’s  team,  the  hard  chargers  have  proved  the  cynics  wrong. 

The  reason  behind  the  wins  is  a  four-letter  word  —  work. 

“These  guys  train  hard  and  have  a  lot  of  pride  in  what  they  do,”  stated  coach 
Dave  Webster.  “The  dedication  and  talent  of  the  players  make  an  unbeatable 
combination.” 

Webster  went  on  to  say  that  even  those  players  not  in  the  regular  lineup 
continue  to  practice  hard  because  they  realize  they  have  a  strong  chance  of  earning 
tennis  scholarships  just  from  their  experience  in  being  on  the  team. 

One  highlight  of  the  season  was  the  7-2  victory  over  top-seeded  Rock  Valley 
April  8.  Other  examples  of  Chap  prowess  include  9-0  victories  over  Triton  and 
Harper,  IVi-lV*  over  the  University  of_ Wisconsin  (Oshkosh),  and  the  April  17  9-0 
annihilation  of  Sauk  Valley. 


Intramurals 

ACTIVITY 

ENTRY  DEADLINE 

PLAY  BEGINS 

Billiards  tourney 

April  19 

April  26 

Ping  Pong 

April  19 

April  26 

i  Co-ed  softball 

April  25 

May  2 

Recreational  golf 

April  25 

May  2 

Soccer 

April  30 

May  7 

Tennis  singles 

May  3 

May  10 

9-hole  golf  tourney 

May  31 

June  7 

Review  board  finds  Carter  innocent 


By  JEFF  MILLS 

CD’s  judicial  review  board  convened 
April  18  for  the  first  time  in  the 
school’s  19-year  history  to  reconsider 
the  suspension  of  a  student  accused  of 
striking  a  faculty  member. 

The  board,  composed  of  faculty, 
student  and  administrative  representa¬ 
tives,  voted  6-2  to  recommend  that  CD 
president  Harold  McAninch  reinstate 
Jeff  Carter,  who  was  suspended  March 
19  following  allegations  that  on  March 
15  he  assaulted  David  Eldrige,  CD 
geography  professor  and  women’s  track 
coach.  McAninch  is  currently  reviewing 
the  testimony. 

Eldridge  told  an  April  25  meeting  of 
the  faculty  senate  that  he  witnessed 
Carter  physically  embracing  a  member 
of  the  women’s  track  team  against  her 
will. 

ELDRIDGE  CLAIMED  THAT  he 
confronted  Carter  and  voiced  his 
disapproval  of  Carter's  behavior. 

Carter  then  allegedly  drew  up  close 


Jeff  Carter 


to  Eldridge  and  began  to  yell  at  him. 

Eldridge  sought  to  emphasize  a  point 
by  bringing  a  finger  close  to  Carter’s 
face  and  Carter  reportedly  swung  at  the 
coach's  finger. 

A  fight  ensued  and  Eldridge  was 
purportedly  knocked  to  the  ground. 

ELDRIDGE  FILED  A  criminal 
charge  of  aggravated  battery  against 
Carter  later  that  day  and  reported  the 
incident  to  Kenneth  Harris,  dean  of 
student  affairs,  who  suspended  Carter 


SG  dissolves  task  force 


James  Kruse 


By  DIANE  BLAIR 

The  SG  board  of  directors  voted  3-1 
April  24  to  disband  the  Federal  Student 
Loan  Task  Force  chaired  by  James 
Kruse  because  the  council  has  shown 
“little  productivity.” 

The  committee’s  purpose  was  to 
gather  signatures  of  students  and 
concerned  citizens  who  were  opposed  to 
Ronald  Reagan's  proposed  budget  cuts 
in  student  financial  aid. 

According  to  Stacy  Burke,  SG 
executive  director,  the  task  force  was 
not  needed  because  its  work  was  being 
performed  by  people  outside  of  the 
organization. 

THE  INFORMATION  NEEDED  to 
draw  up  the  petitions  was  gathered  by 
Ron  Strum,  SG  president,  and  Burke, 
according  to  SG  officials. 

Burke  pointed  out  that  of  the  10,000 


projected  signatures,  "only  150  had 
been  gathered  by  the  committee,”  while 
she  had  solicited  267,  Strum,  45  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  Laughlin,  215. 

“You  should  be  disgusted  with 
yourselves,”  Burke  told  committee 
members.  “You  were  supposed  to  do  a 
job,  and  you  have  practically  nothing  to 
show  for  your  work.” 

BURKE  ALSO  CITED  a  recent 
incident  when  Kruse  “forgot  his 
obligation  as  finance  committee  chair¬ 
man”  for  Market  Day,  a  fund  raiser 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Alumni 
Association  April  23. 

When  he  failed  to  show  up  at  the 
event,  he  was  called  at  home  and  said 
that  he  had  not  remembered  his 
commitment,  said  SG  sources.  Kruse 
allegedly  had  scheduled  a  doctor’s 
appointment,  but  he  cancelled  the  visit 
and  attended  the  sale  because  he  had  all 
the  order  forms  in  his  possession. 

Joe  Hernandez,  SG  vice-president, 
called  for  Kruse’s  resignation  as 
committee  chairman,  claiming  that 
Kruse  “knew  about  the  event  two 
weeks  in  advance”  and  “still  made  the 
doctor’s  appointment.  That  is  a  gross 
neglect  of  his  duties,”  Hernandez 
charged. 

"That’s  bullshit,”  responded  Kruse. 

Although  some  SG  members  said 
they  thought  calling  for  Kruse’s 
removal  was  “harsh,”  they  indicated 
that  the  proposal  will  go  to  the  finance 
committee  for  a  final  decision. 


Student  board  seeks  money 
for  replacing  old  furniture 


By  R.  KELLEY  LAUGHLIN  JR. 

Student  government  members  met 
with  college  administrators  April  24  to 
discuss  procurement  of  a  fund  to 
replace  old  furniture  and  equipment. 

Harold  McAninch,  CD  president,  and 
Ted  Tilton,  main  campus  provost, 
presented  two  possible  ways  of 
attaining  money  to  finance  the  project 
that  would  be  used  throughout  the 
school  at  SG’s  discretion. 

The  first  proposal  would  allocate  10 


cents  of  the  tuition  fee  from  each  credit 
hour  of  enrollment  and  raise  an 
estimated  $50,000.  However,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Howard  Owens, 
director  of  financial  affairs,  the 
administrators  favored  obtaining  the 
money  from  a  percentage  of  bookstore 
earnings  if  the  college  decides  to  lease 
the  store  to  an  outside  agency,  which 
has  the  potential  to  return  a  greater 
amount  of  cash. 

Please  turn  to  page  5 


March  19. 

“I  am  not  a  hero  or  a  tough  guy,” 
said  Eldrige.  “It  was  simply  the  right 
thing  to  do.  There  are  a  lot  of  wimps 
around  here  who  won’t  stand  up  for 
what’s  right.  It’s  time  the  serious 
problems  women  face  on  sexual 
harassment  were  recognized.” 

Carter  exercised  the  option  to 
convene  the  judicial  review  board  in 
order  to  fight  his  suspension,  but  failed 
to  appear  in  district  court  for  an  April 
24  preliminary  hearing  on  the  criminal 
charges.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  his 
arrest  and  bond  was  doubled  to  $5,000. 
Carter  turned  himself  in  to  the 
authorities  Tuesday  and  was  released 
on  bail. 

Eldridge,  meanwhile,  claims  that 
improprieties  occurred  in  the  review 
board  meeting. 

HE  TOLD  THE  faculty  senate  that 


he  was  called  only  as  a  witness  at  the 
hearing  and  contends  that,  as  a  result, 
he  was  restricted  to  answering  only  the 
questions  asked  of  him  and  was  not 
able  to  present  what  he  considered  to  be 
a  “complete  account  of  the  incident.” 

Eldridge  also  noted  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Carter’s  witnesses  was 
“strikingly  similar”  and  asserted  that 
the  testimony  may  have  been  “re¬ 
hearsed.” 

He  also  questioned  the  board’s 
refusal  to  hear  testimony  from  Herb 
Salberg,  CD  athletic  director. 

SALBERG  ALLEGED  THAT  Car¬ 
ter  approached  him  following  the  March 
15  incident  and  waivered  repeatedly  in 
recollection  of  the  episode  before 
settling  on  one  set  of  facts. 

Harris  disputed  Eldridge’s  claims, 
stating  that  all  procedures  had  been 
followed  “meticulously”  and  that  no 
improprieties  were  involved. 

Despite  Harris’  claims,  the  faculty 
senate  voted  unanimously  to  issue  a 
statement  in  support  of  Eldridge. 


COURItft  pbolo  by  Patuck  Timmets 

PAUL  GOODMAN  (left),  Courier  editor-in-chief,  receives  congratulations 
from  Avi  Bass,  executive  director  of  lliinois  Community  College  Journalism 
Association,  at  group's  spring  convention  in  DeKalb  April  22.  Paper 
captured  10  awards. 


Courier  sweeps  awards 


The  Courier,  for  the  third  consecutive 
year,  has  been  named  the  best  weekly 
community  college  newspaper  in  Illi¬ 
nois. 

CD’s  student  paper  captured  the 
honors  at  the  spring  convention  of  the 
Illinois  Community  College  Journalism 
Association  April  22-23  at  Northern 
Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 

REPRESENTING  THE  COURIER 
at  the  confab  were  Paul  Goodman, 
editor-in-chief;  R.  Kelley  Laughlin  Jr., 
managing  editor;  Patrick  Timmers, 
photo  editor;  Greg  Huber,  sports 
editor;  John  Fenwick,  art  editor;  Kelli 
Laughlin,  reporter;  and  James  J.  Nyka, 
the  paper's  faculty  adviser. 

The  Courier  swept  10  awards  — 
including  seven  first-place  finishes  and 
three  for  second  place  —  far  more  than 
any  of  the  16  other  community  colleges 
that  entered  the  statewide  competition. 

Besides  producing  the  top  weekly 
paper  in  the  state  —  ahead  of  Oakton 
Community  College  —  DuPage’s 
newspaper  walked  away  with  first  place 
honors  for  overall  layout. 

John  Hoffman  of  Elmhurst,  a 
Courier  reporter  since  last  fall,  took 


first  for  a  feature  story  titled  “Right 
environment  helps  students,”  which 
focused  on  Bill  Bell,  a  CD  instructor  of 
English. 

DAVE  HAMILTON  OF  Naperville, 
the  paper’s  business  manager,  finished 
first  for  a  news  story  headlined 
“VanLaere  quits  post,”  which  dealt 
with  the  resignation  of  the  college's 
bookstore  manager. 

Timmers  of  Glen  Ellyn  was  among  a 
bevy  of  Courier  photographers  to  win 
recognition  at  the  DeKalb  conference. 
Timmers  took  home  a  first-place  award 
for  a  photo  of  Judy  Roberts,  a  jazz 
singer/keyboardist  who  performed  at 
CD  Jan.  24. 

Brian  O’Mahoney  of  Bloomingdale 
and  Kathy  Woltzen  of  Bolingbrook  won 
first  place  for  their  two-page  photo 
essay  of  a  courtyard  concert  at  CD  last 
May. 

O’Mahoney  is  a  former  Courier  photo 
editor  and  now  a  photojournalism 
student  at  Arizona  State'  University. 
Woltzen  was  a  Courier  photographer 
during  the  fall  and  winter  quarters. 

THE  ICCJA  AWARDS  for  Timmers 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


'R  &  B'  with  a  twist 

The  rhythm-and-blues  beat  of  Big 
Twist  and  the  Mellow  Fellows  returns 
to  CD  in  concert  with  the  kinetic 
“R&B"  sounds  of  Son  Seals  and  special 
guest  Lonnie  Brooks  Friday,  May  10, 
at  8  p.m.  in  the  Physical  Education  and 
Community  Recreation  Center. 

Tickets  are  $5  in  advance  and  $6  at 
the  door,  and  are  available  at  the 
student  activities  box  office. 

African  famine 

“Seeds,”  an  informal  educational 
forum  on  African  famine,  will  be 
presented  on  campus  Tuesday,  May  7 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  in  SRC  1024. 

Panelists  for  the  discussion  will  be 
CD  professors  David  Eldridge,  Charles 
EUenbaum,  Conrad  Szuberla  and  health 
and  special  services  coordinator  Valerie 
Burke. 

Jack  Harkins,  professor  of  sociology, 
will  serve  as  moderator. 

Sessions  on  nursing 

Information  sessions  for  registered 
nurses  interested  in  completing  then- 
studies  for  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  nursing  have  been  scheduled  by 
Illinois  Benedictine  College,  Lisle, 
Tuesday,  May  7,  from  11  a.m.  to  noon, 
and  Tuesday,  May  21,  from  5  to  6  p.m. 
in  the  Benedictine  Hall  conference 
room. 

Further  information  is  obtainable  at 
960-1500,  ext.  780. 

Understanding  the  Soviets 

“Understanding  the  Soviet  Union” 
will  be  discussed  by  James  Cracraft, 
professor  of  Russian  and  Soviet  history 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 
Wednesday,  May  8,  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
SRC  1024. 

Cracraft,  who  also  is  a  visiting 
scholar  at  the  Kennan  Institute  for 
Advanced  Russian  Studies,  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C., 
serves  as  a  consultant  on  Soviet  affairs 
to  the  Roosevelt  Center  for  American 
Policy  Studies  in  Washington. 

Cracraft  is  a  former  fellow  (1979-84) 
of  the  Russian  Research  Center  at 
Harvard  University  and  senior  editor 
(1981-84)  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists.  He  has  authored  and  edited 
numerous  works  on  Russian  and  Soviet 
Studies,  including  a  book  for  the 
general  reader  titled  The  Soviet  Union 
Today:  An  Interpretive  Guide,  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Weekend  camping 

The  family  campgrounds  at  Black- 
well  Forest  Preserve  near  Warren ville 
recently  opened  for  spring  weekend 
camping  until  Memorial  Day,  when 
operations  expand  to  include  weekday 
outings  for  the  summer. 

Blackwell’s  60  campsites  are  reserv- 
able  by  mail  or  in  person  at  the  Forest 
Preserve  District  of  DuPage  County’s 
Glen  Oak  Administrative  Offices,  185 
Spring  Ave.,  Glen  Ellyn., 

Wooded  or  semi-wooded  sites  are 
available  for  tent,  trailer  or  mobile 
home  camping. 

Each  campsite  includes  a  parking 
pad,  fire  grill  and  a  picnic  table. 

Blackwell  offers  hiking  and  picnick¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  boating  and  fishing  at 
the  preserve’s  70-acre  Silver  Lake. 

Many  forest  preserves  also  have 
reservable  picnic  areas  or  shelters.  The 
sites  can  handle  from  25  to  250  people. 
Reservable  shelters  are  available  at 
Herrick  Lake,  McDowell  Grove,  York 
Woods  and  Churchill  Woods  preserves. 

Another  shelter  is  being  built  at  Salt 
Creek  Forest  Preserve. 

Non-reservable  shelters  and  picnic 
areas  are  available  at  Greene  V alley  and 
Blackwell  preserves. 

More  data  is  obtainable  at  790-4900. 
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call  858-2800,  ext.  2036. 

Remaining  roles  for  the  summer 
repertory  theater  will  be  held  at  a  later 
date. 

Summer  hours 

The  college  will  operate  on  a  four-day 
week  schedule  again  this  summer, 
closing  Thursday  nights  until  Mdnday 
mornings  in  order  to  conserve  energy. 

The  summer  quarter  begins  Monday, 
June  17. 

Open  from  8  a.m.  to  noon  on 
Fridays  will  be  the  registration  and 
cashier’s  offices  and  the  computer 
center,  while  the  bookstore  will  be  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  noon. 

Summer  hours  for  the  Learning 
Resources  Center  will  be  7:45  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  and 
7:45  a.m.  to  noon  on  Friday.  The  LRC 
will  be  closed  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  cafeteria  area  will  be  open  from  7 
a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Monday  through 
Thursday  and  closed  Friday  through 
Sunday. 


STUDENTS  RECEIVE  CERTIFICATES  announcing  their  induction  into 
Phi  Theta  Kappa  honor  society  during  ceremonies  May  1. 

bank,  savings  and  loan,  civic  organi¬ 
zation,  retail  store,  or  business  group, 
collect  a  $25  entry  fee  from  the 
sponsor  and  submit  it  along  with  their 
entry  blank. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
668-6636. 


Commencement  plans 

Students  planning  to  participate  in 
commencement,  Friday  evening,  June 
14,  are  required  to  notify  the  student 
activities  office,  SRC  1019. 

Caps  and  gowns  will  be  available  in 
the  bookstore  after  June  1  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  ordered  them. 

Faculty,  student  art 

The  works  of  CD’s  art  instructors  are 
on  display  in  the  Gallery  through  May 
9. 

The  faculty  show  will  be  followed  by 
an  exhibit  of  art  work  by  CD  students 
from  May  19  to  June  7,  with  the 
opening  reception  scheduled  for  1  to  4 
p.m.  Sunday,  May  19. 

The  Gallery  will  be  accepting  student 
work  from  noon  to  3  p.m.  May  15  and 
16  and  from  6  to  8  p.m.  May  16,  in 
painting,  scultpure,  ceramics,  jewelry, 
drawing,  design  and  photography.  All 
work  in  the  latter  three  categories  must 
be  matted  and  covered  with  acetate  in 
order  to  be  included  in  the  show. 

The  DuPage  Art  League  will  award 
scholarships  to  two  students  who  will 
be  attending  art  classes  here  next  fall. 
To  qualify,  each  student  must  submit  a 
portfolio  of  five  to  eight  pieces  of  art 
work. 

Further  information  is  obtainable 
from  Anne  Marie  Stelter  at  858-2800, 
ext.  2321,  from  noon  to  3  p.m.  daily. 

Beauty  search 

Women  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  may  compete  for  the  title  of  Miss 
DuPage  County  Fair  Sunday,  July  14, 
and  Monday,  July  15,  at  DuPage 
County  Fairgrounds  in  Wheaton. 

The  winner  and  first  and  second 
runners-up  will  receive  cash  prizes, 
trophies,  and  other  awards. 

The  woman  crowned  “Miss  DuPage 
County  Fair”  will  reign  over  the  fair 
from  Wednesday,  July  24,  through 
Sunday,  July  28,  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  earn  extra  income  from 
public  appearances  on  behalf  of  the  fair. 

She  also  -will  have  her  expenses  paid  to 
compete  in  January  for  the  title  of  Miss 
Illinois  State  Fair  in  Springfield. 

“Our  beauty  pageant  is  a  great  way 
for  single  women  living  in  DuPage 
County  who  are  not  yet  in  professional 
modeling  careers  and  who  won’t  be  22 
before  Jan.  1  to  get  a  taste  of 
competition  and  enjoy  being  in  the 
limelight,”  said  Penny  Meyer,  pageant 
director. 

Contestants  will  be  judged  in  both 
formals  and  swimsuits  on  the  basis  of 
face,  figure,  state  presence  and  posture, 
and  charm  and  personality. 

Contestants  are  required  to  find  a 
local  sponsor  —  such  as  a  gas  station, 


Rainbow  trout 

Silver  Lake  at  Blackwell  Forest 
Preserve  near  Warren  ville  was  recently 
stocked  with  6,500  catchable-sized 
rainbow  trout,  one  tenth  of  all  those 
released  in  the  state  as  part  of  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Conservation’s 
catchable  trout  program. 

A  daily  limit  of  five  trout  per  angler 
will  be  in  effect  and  those  who  take 
trout  from  the  lake  and  are  between  16 
and  65  years  old  must  have  both  a  valid 
Illinois  fishing  license  and  a  salmon 
stamp,  which  is  also  good  for  trout.  The 
permits  are  available  at  sporting  goods 
stores  or  from  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Conservation. 

“Silver  Lake  is  a  good  spot  for  the 
trout  because  it  has  fairly  cold  water, 
and  is  easily  accessible  to  fishermen,” 
said  Dan  Gooch,  superintendent  of 
natural  resources  for  the  Forest 
Preserve  District  of  DuPage  County. 

District  naturalists  maintain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  trout  are  unlikely  to  form 
a  breeding  population  in  the  70-acre 
lake. 

'Fiddler'  auditions 

Auditions  for  the  roles  of  Tevye  and 
Golda  in  Bock  and  Hamick’s  musical 
"Fiddler  on  the  Roof’  will  be  held  at 
CD  10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  4,  in  M105. 

Performance  dates  will  be  'July  26  to 
Aug.  3,  with  rehearsals  beginning  June 
17.  College  credit  is  optional. 

Those  interested  in  auditioning  may 


Incest  workshop 

A  workshop  about  incest  will  be 
presented  by  DuPage  Women  Against 
Rape  Saturday,  May  4  from  11  a.m.  to 
1  p.m.  at  the  YWCA,  26  W.  St.  Charles 
Road,  Lombard. 

DWAR  operates  a  24-hour  hotline 
and  provides  services  to  sexual  assault 
victims. 

Further  information  is  obtainable 
from  Pat  Kasper  at  629-0171. 

'History  of  life' 

Harvard  University’s  Stephen  Jay 
Gould  will  discuss  “Pattern  (and  Lack 
of  Pattern)  in  the  History  of  Life”  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry,  Saturday,  May  4 
at  2  p.m.  as  part  of  the  museum’s  1985 
“Distinguished  Scientist  Lecture 
Series.” 

Gould  is  professor  of  geology  and 
curator  of  invertebrate  paleontology  at 
the  Agassiz  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology.  He  has  received  literary 
awards  for  books,  articles  and  essays 
including  “The  Mismeasure  of  Man,” 


“This  View  of 
Thumb,”  and 
Horse’s  Toes.” 


Life,”  “The  Panda’s 
“Hen’s  Teeth  and 


Dance  for  Africa 

“Let’s  Dance,”  a  benefit  dance  for 
the  hungry  in  Africa,  will  be  held  on 
campus  Saturday,  June  1  from  8  p.m. 
to  1  a.m.  in  the  campus  center  of 
Building  K. 

Tickets  cost  $3  and  are  available  at 
the  CD  box  office. 

Proceeds  from  the  dance,  sponsored 
by  Phi  Theta  Kappa,  will  be  donated  to 
Chicago  Cares/World  Vision: 
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Farm  buildings 
face  destruction 


By  JOHN  HOFFMAN 

The  future  of  a' small  part  of  CD’s 
heritage  is  in  question. 

Administration  officials  are  discus¬ 
sing  whether  four  old  converted  farm 
buildings  and  a  14-year-old  structure 
west  of  Lambert  Road  ought  to  be 
destroyed.  The  buildings  have  all  been 
empty  since  the  Courier  staff  moved 
from  “the  Barn,”  an  ex -corn  crib,  to  the 
SRC  in  fall  1984. 

“We  can  always  find  a  need  for 
them,”  said  Ron  Lemme,  vice  president 
of  planning  and  information.  "But  they 
are  not  a  necessity  to  the  insti¬ 
tution.” 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  horticulture 

Volunteers  cited 

Secretary  of  State  James  Edgar  will 
be  the  guest  speaker  at  a  Volunteer 
Recognition  Night  Thursday,  May  23, 
SRC  1042. 

Volunteers  in  CD’s  People  Educating 
People  program  will  be  honored. 

Volunteers  at  CD  tutor  individual 
students  in  math,  reading  and  English, 
assist  GED  students  in  preparation 
courses,  and  tutor  foreign  students  in 
using  the  English  language. 

Juvenile  justice 

“When  Do  I  Get  Out?”  a  seminar  on 
how  juvenile  justice  system  sentence 
offenders,  will  be  presented  by  Robert 
Coates,  director  of  research  at  the 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice  in 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Thursday,  May  9  from 
3  to  5  p.m.  at  National  College  of 
Education’s  west  suburban  campus, 
1S331  Grace  St.,  Lombard. 

Coates  is  co-author,  with  Lloyd  Ohlin 
and  Alden  Miller,  of  “Diversity  in 
Youth  Corrections:  Handling  Delin¬ 
quents  in  Massachusetts,”  published  in 
1978. 

Admission  to  the  seminar  is  $5  —  $3 
for  students. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Jan  Keith  at  256-5150,  ext.  229. 


program  proposes  to  turn  the  area  into 
an  outdoor  plant  lab,  but  has  not 
suggested  what  to  do  with  the  former 
farmhouse. 

Auto  maintenance,  grounds  main¬ 
tenance  and  the  carpenter  shop  were 
moved  from  the  structures  to  Building 
L,  the  old  gymnasium.  The  auto 


maintenance  building  was  the  only  one 
built  by  the  college.  After  it  was 
damaged  by  fire  in  February  1984,  the 
administration  repaired  only  enough  to 
keep  it  standing. 

“We're  asking  people  to  make  their 
thoughts  about  the  buildings  known  at 
the  next  board  meeting,”  said  Lemme. 


STUDENTS! 

Make your 
parents  happy! 
Work  this  summer. 


•  Where?  At  Debbie  Temps 

as  a  temporary  employee. 

Consider  the  advantages. . . 

•  Good  Pay  •  100%  Free 

•  Work  Close  to  Home 

•  Full  or  Part  Time 

•  General  Office  •  Typists 

•  File  Clerks 
•Warehouse  Operations 

Debbie  Temps,  Inc. 

Niles  /  96M400 

•  Skokie  /  674-2700  •  Liberty ville  /  680-3660 

•  Wheeling  /  541-6220  •Naperville  /  3554100 

•  Chicago  /  545-7006  •Schaumburg  /  397-0704 
We  have  a  job  for  you. 


Faculty  senate  members  asked  to 
vote  last  week  on  whether  they  felt  the 
buildings  should  be  demolished,  offered 
a  resounding  “we'  don’t  know.”  Seven 
members  abstained  and  four  voted 
"no.” 


The  structures  have  no  historical 
value,  but  they  probably  have  senti¬ 
mental  significance  for  some  people, 
said  Lemme. 


ARE  YOU  A  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  STUDENT 
PREPARING  TO 
MOVE  INTO  A 
4-YEAR  BUSINESS 
PROGRAM? 

Consider  the  extensive 
Business  program  at 
Aurora  University! 

OFFERING  MAJORS  IN: 
Accounting 

Business  Administration 

Economics 

Finance 

Industrial  Management 

Management 

Marketing 

Tell  me  more  about  your 
Business  program! 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City  _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone  (  )  _ 


TIL 


URORA 

N1VERS1TY 


Aurora,  Illinois  .60506 
312-896-1975 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents . . . 


FREE  MOVIE 

Video  showings  of 

Rock  and  Roll  , 

High  School  and 

Rockworld 

music  videos 

May  6-10 
10  a.m.  &  12  p.m. 

SRC  Student  Lounge 

Popcorn  available  on  Wednesdays! 


Alligator  Recording  Artists: 

Big  Twist  and  the  Mellow  Fellows 
Son  Seals 

Special  guest,  Lonnie  Brooks 

Friday,  May  10,  1985 
8  p.m. 

Main  Arena 

Physical  Education  and  Community 

Recreation  Center 

College  of  DuPage 

22nd  Street  and  Lambert  Road 

Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 

Tickets:  55  in  advance,  $6  at  the 
door;  available  at  the  Student 
Activities  Box  Office,  SRC,  first 
floor. 

For  more  information, 

contact  the  Student  Activities  Office, 

858-2800,  ext.  2712,  SRC,  first  floor. 
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Parking  lots  planned 
for  next  school  year 


By  LOIS  MICHEL 

Plans  to  construct  a  new  campus 
parking  lot  this  fall  have  been  initiated 
by  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
administration. 

Parking  and  roadway  alternatives  as 
presented  in  the  1982  facilities  master 
plan  were  reviewed  at  the  March  27 
board  workshop. 

“THE  BOARD  UNDERSTANDS 
the  need  for  new  parking  facilities,’’ 
said  Ron  Lemme,  vice  president  of 
planning.  “When  the  SRC  lot  was  new 
in  1982,  we  had  hoped  that  it  would 
hold  for  awhile.” 

Although  the  college’s  enrollment 
hasn’t  increased  in  the  last  year,  with 
the  expected  opening  of  the  new  Fine 
Arts  Center  by  1986,  “we  will  definitely 
need  additional  parking,”  said  Lemme. 

The  administration  revealed  three 
roadway  and  three  parking  lot  options 
suggested  by  Wight  and  Co.  in 
November  1982. 

ROADWAY  ALTERNATIVES  in¬ 
clude  connecting  the  south  campus  road 
to  the  SRC  circular  drive,  or  possibly 
extending  the  south  road  either 
directly,  or  along  the  south  campus 
property  line  to  Lambert  Road. 

A  900-space  lot  west  of  the  existing 
1,100  space  south  parking  lot,  con¬ 
structed  along  with  a  roadway  con¬ 
necting  to  the  circular  drive,  would  be 
the  most  economical  of  the  choices, 
costing  an  estimated  $500,000  to 
$800,000,  according  to  Lemme. 

EXTENDING  NORTH  CAMPUS 
lots  toward  the  IC  building  would 
permit  730  additional  spaces  and  closer 
parking  to  classes,  Lemme  noted. 
However,  the  existing  steeply  graded 
topography  would  entail  expensive 


landscaping  costs,  he  suggested. 

A  third  alternative  involves  erecting 
a  second  level  over  the  south  lot. 
Lemme  sees  this  million  dollar  option 
as  “expensive  and  impractical”  because 
the  college  has  “plenty  of  available 
space.” 

The  vice-president  emphasized  that 
the  board  has  not  decided  on  an 
architect  yet.  When  presented  with  five 
firm’s  names,  the  board  held  off  on  its 
decision  and  called  a  subcommittee  of 
Anthony  Berardi,  James  Rowoldt, 
Wayne  Ceme,  plus  staff  to  determine 
the  criteria  for  selecting  the  architect. 

LEMME  STATED  THAT  the  board 
asked  that  Wight  and  Co.  be  considered 
for  the  job,  despite  what  he  regards  as 
"their  obvious  trouble  with  under¬ 
estimating  construction  cost.” 

The  board  now  needs  to  interview  the 
architects,  who  can  price  out  the 
alternatives  so  the  board  can  decide  on 
a  plan  of  action,  according  to  Lemme. 

Six-hundred  thousand  dollars  is  built 
into  the  1986  and  1987  budget  for  each 
of  the  two  new  parking  lots,  according 
to  Howard  Owens,  director  and 
controller  of  financial  affairs.  He 
commented  that  those  figures  can 
change  depending  on  the  architects’ 
proposals. 

The  board  has  "a  variety  of  ideas  on 
how  to  proceed  on  this  project,”  said 
Lemme.  They  may  tackle  the  whole 
project  at  once  or  stagger  it  over  the 
next  few  years.  Lemme  hopes  to  tie  in 
the  opening  of  the  new  lot  with  the 
dedication  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center. 

“Some  board  members  would  like  to 
get  moving  on  this  and  would  like  to 
see  additional  parking  this  summer,” 
Lemme  said. 


North  Central  Colle3e 

Naperville,  Illinois  60566 
312-420-3415 

A  North  Central  College 
Representative 
will  be  on  your  campus 

Tuesday , May  14 
9:30  PM*1  PM 

2nd  Level  Foyer  -  SRC  Bldg. 

An  admission  counselor 
will  be  on  band 
to  answer  questions: 

Baccalaureate  Programs 
Transfer  of  Credit  (Transcripts) 
Admission  Policies 
Financial  Aid 
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WANT  YOUR  WORK 


Ask  Not  What  “ Prairie 
Light  ”  Can  Do  For  You, 
Ask  What  You  Can  Do 


For  “Prairie  Light  ” 


THE  HUMANITIES  MAGAZINE  OF 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE 

DEADLINE  FOR  SUBMISSIONS  FOR 
THE  FALL-WINTER  ’85-’86  ISSUE: 

JUNE  7, 1985 

y PRAIRIE  UCl'-TF 

REVIEW  BRING  WORK  TO  IC  3098 
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Student 

Continued  from  page  1 

When  asked  if  SG  would  be  allowed 
to  carry  over  any  unspent  money  in  the 
fund  to  the  following  fiscal  year, 
McAninch  said  he  didn’t  see  any 
problem  with  implementing  a  carry¬ 
over  process  provided  SG  would  be 
willing  to  retain  any  deficits  as  well. 

“We’re  going  through  the  budgeting 
process  right  now  and  I  don’t  think  we 
can  get  this  idea  through  for  next 
year’s  budget,”  said  Tilton  when  asked 
how  soon  the  money  would  be  available. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  doesn’t 
know  whether  the  money  would  come 
from  tuition  fees  or  bookstore  sales, 
stated  Tilton,  and  wouldn’t  find  out 
until  it  reviewed  a  leasing  contract  with 
an  outside  book  vendor. 


board.  . 

proper  notice,  as  required  by  the  SG 
constitution. 

Bunge  defended  himself,  saying  that 
committee  members  had  been  present, 
but  decided  they  “had  nothing  to  talk 
about”  so  they  disbanded  their 
meeting. 

Burke  also  asked  why  the  group’s 
newsletters  had.  not  been  properly 
distributed,  but  received.no  answer. 

“Think  about  all  the  commitments 
you’ve  made  and  haven’t  followed 
through  with,”  Burke  told  the  board. 
“It’s  about  time  you  started  doing  your 
work.” 

During  the  president’s  report,  Strum 
informed  the  board  that  he  had 
supported  a  college  project  to  send 
relief  to  famine-stricken  African  nations 
and  would  ask  for  board  endorsement 


Sarah  Chase,  SG  director,  asked 
McAninch  if  he  could  give  the  board  a 
guarantee  on  receiving  the  money. 

“I  never  guarantee  anything,”  re¬ 
plied  McAninch.  “However,  I  can 
recommend  it  to  the  board  of  trustees.” 

In  other  SG  news,  Stacy  Burke, 
executive  director,  expressed  her  con¬ 
cern  that  keys  to  the  SG  office  were  not 
being  returned  to  public  safety  after 
being  checked  out  by  SG  members. 

AFTER  A  NON-RETURNED  key 
was  stolen  two  weeks  ago,  SG  was 
forced  to  pay  $40  to  replace  the  lock  on 
their  office  door. 

“I  would  like  everyone  in  our  office  to 
have  their  own  key,”  declared  Burke 
“but  I  can’t  justify  it  in  public  safety’s 
eyes  with  behavior  like  this.” 

Burke  also  reprimanded  SG  directors 
because  the  suggestion  boxes  have  not 
been  looked  into  for  three  weeks  and  a 
memo  in  response  to  recommendations 
has  not  been  acted  on  since  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  quarter. 

SHE  THEN  ADMONISHED  Steve 
Bunge,  student  life/problem  solving 
committee  chairman,  for  calling  off  the 
council’s  April  24  meeting  without 


next  week. 


:  THE  BRIDGE  CENTER 
:  FOR  SPIRITUAL  STUDIES 

Presents  a  series  of  classes 
designed  to  awaken  you  to  your 
:  inner-life.  Develop  a  more 
..complete  philosophy  of  life; 
find  and  express  your  highest 
ideals;  live  more  joyfully  thru 
;  lecture, relaxation,  concentration 
and  meditation.  Discussion  of 
life’s  most  challenging  and 
essential  questions.  Classes 
;  begin  Mon.,  May  13  for  7 
:  consecutive  weeks.  Donation: 

;  $40,  $60  per  couple. 

26  W.  171  st  Roosevelt  Rd., 

:  P.O.  Box  667,  Wheaton,  III. 
i  60189. 

Formore  information  call: 

Gene  Paoli,  (312)  441-7383 


Save  a  bundle 
on  an  Apple  bundle. 


Save  a  bundle  of  time  and  money  with  an  Apple'  Bundle. 
The  complete  computer  swtem  that's  pertei  for  home  or 
business. 

Everything's  already  bundled  up  in  one  compatible 
family— so  you  don’t  have  to  waste  your  time  running  all 
over  town  looking  for  just  the  right  swtem  components. 

This  powerful  Apple®  Business  Bundle  features  an 
Apple  lie  with  a  flat  panel  LCD  display.  And  a  durable 
carrying  case  to  prated  everything  when  you  take  your 
brains  on  the  road. 

See  it  for  yourself.  Stop  by  and  check  out  this 
and  all  the  exciting  Apple  Business  Bundles  today. 


■vii  vuyn 


438  roosevelt  road  glen  ellyn.  il  60137 
across  from  me  donald’s  -  'V. 

312/858-6692 


©  I9H5  Apple  Computer  Inc  Afple  and  tbe  Apple  logo  are  trademark  of  Apple  Qimputer  Ir, 


Courier  awards. . . 


Continued  from  page  1 
and  Woltzen  mark  the  second  time  in 
recent  weeks  that  their  photography 
skills  have  been  cited.  Both  were  named 
in  March  as  regional  finalists  in  the 
Mark  of  Excellence  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

John  Churinoff  of  Wheaton,  a 
member  of  the  Courier’s  photo  staff  last 
quarter,  took  second  place  for  a  hockey 
photo  captioned  “Skaters  refuse  to 


I  IT... 


stop,”  which  appeared  in  the  March  15 
issue. 

Goodman  of  Wheaton  was  the  only 
Courier  staff  member  to  leave  DeKalb 
with  two  awards.  He  captured  second- 
place  honors  for  an  editorial  headlined 
“The  memory  fives  on,”  which  focused 
on  the  perpetuation  of  Stalinist  ideals 
in  Soviet  foreign  policy,  and  for  a  news 
story  —  “Trustee  election  probed"  — 
which  dealt  with  alleged  voting 
irregularities  in  the  recent  student 
trustee  election  at  DuPage. 


119  WAYS  TO 
GET  AHEAD 
THIS  SUMMER 


Whether  you  are  after  a  head  start,  making  up  courses,  completing 
prerequisites,  speeding  your  graduation,  or  just  spreading  out  your 
workload,  Summer  School  at  IIT  can  fill  your  needs. 

You're  almost  certain  to  find  what  you  need  among  the  1 19  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses  offered  in  Biology.  Chemistry,  Physics.  Computer 
Sciences,  Mathematics,  Engineering  and  Engineering  Sciences,  Liberal 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

Register  on  June  12  or  13.  Classes  start  Monday.  June  17  and  run  for 
either  six  or  eight  weeks,  days  and  evenings,  at  the  Downtown  Center; 
Main  Campus;  North  Central  College,  Naperville  and  Harper  College, 
Prospect  Heights. 

Main  Campus  is  easily  accessible  by  rapid  transit,  bus  or  auto  and 
provides  ample  parking. 

Special  reduced  tuition  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  courses. 

For  information  on  how  you  can  get  ahead  this  summer,  contact: 


ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Office  of  Educational  Services 
3300  South  Federal  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60616-3793 

312  567-3300 


UNICORN  ASTROLOGICAL 
SERVICES! 


I  can  calculate  your  entire  horoscope  through  Astro¬ 
logical  and  Biorythem  Consultations  by  providing  a 
detailed  written  report  of  what  the  stars  say  about  your: 

•  Love  Life 

•  Career 

•  Health 

•  Destiny 

•  And  Much  More! 

(Also  Tarot  Card  consultation  services  available) 

For  further  information  call  me  at  749-0413  or  write  to: 
Unicorn  Astrological  Services,  P.O.  Box  1482, 
NorthRiverside,  III.  60545-3842 

Be  sure  to  give  me  your  date  of  birth,  with  exact  time 
and  location.  I  will  send  you  a  detailed  written  one- 
month  biorythem  and  transit  report  free! ! ! 

Monthly  to  yearly  biorythem  transit  reports  also 
available  for:  $1 0  to  $25. 
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Faulty  foreign  policy 

Ever  since  the  United  States  became  involved  in  Nicaragua,  the  foreign 
policy  goal  has  been  to  develop  a  stable  table  with  four  legs.  Unfortunately, 
the  Reagan  administration  keeps  pulling  the  string  which  it  left  tied  around 
the  fourth  leg. 

The  Poland  Amendment,  for  example*  has  been  flouted  by  the  CIA.  The 
Poland  Amendment  prohibits  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  “for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Nicaraguan  government,”  and  the  CIA  has  also  withheld 
information  from  congressional  oversight  committees. 

Reagan’s  administration  has  also  ignored  the  United  States  Criminal 
Code:  it  has  allowed  the  CIA  to  get  money  from  U.S.  citizens,  organizations 
and  other  governments  despite  the  code’s  ban  on  such  activity. 

In  September,  1984,  the  Sandinista  regime  accepted  a  Contadora  treaty 
which  addressed  every  issue  the  United  States  deemed  important:  for 
example,  democratic  elections  and  their  verification. 

Despite  such  preferential  treatment  to  issues  the  United  States  wants 
addressed,  the  Reagan  administration  said  the  treaty  was  “unsatisfactory” 
though  never  officially  criticizing  the  document  previously. 

The  New  York  Times,  April  7,  1983,  reported  that  a  leaked  National 
Security  Council  directive,  signed  by  Reagan,  describes  U.S.  policy  as  an 
effort  “to  co-opt  the  negotiations  issue  to  avoid  congressionally  mandated 
negotiations”  with  the  Sandinistas  due  to  the  Contadora  treaty. 

Also,  shortly  after  the  Sandinistas  accepted  the  treaty,  the  Boston  Globe 
(November  8,  1984)  reported  that  in  another  leaked  NSC  briefing  paper 
the  Reagan  administration  celebrated  over  having  “effectively  blocked 
the  Contadora  initiative. 

The  Contadora  group  includes  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Columbia  and  Panama; 
it’s  named  for  the  island  off  Panama  on  which  these  countries  first  met  to 
consider  Central  America’s  future.  However,  without  the  backing  of  the 
United  States,  they  can’t  succeed. 

The  treaty  negotiated  by  this  group  would  have  restrained  Russian  and 
Cuban  military  involvement  in  Central  America;  under  its  auspices  these 
two  countries  couldn’t  aid  the  leftist  rebels  in  El  Salvador. 

So  why  did  the  United  States  disrupt  the  legitimate,  political,  peace¬ 
ful  treaty? 

For  one  reason:  the  United  States  would  also  be  restrained  from  their 
military  involvement  in  the  area,  meaning  no  rightist  rebels  or  contras 
in  Nicaragua. 

We  believe  that  the  Reagan  administration  is  buying  time;  that  it  doesn’t 
know  or  isn’t  sure  what  the  right  policy  is  for  Central  America. 

Unfortunately  for  Central  America’s  peasants,  who  want  nothing  more 
than  food  for  their  stomachs,  the  Reagan  administration  is  fearful  that 
democracy  isn’t  more  important  than  food,  so,  for  the  time  being,  Reagan 
will  continue  pulling  strings,  keeping  Central  America  on  a  status  quo, 
tipping  the  table  whenever  its  stability  becomes  too  much  of  a  nuissance. 

Tell  us  where  are  your  humanitarian  civil  rights,  Mr.  Reagan. 
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The  COURIER  welcomes  all  tetters  to  the  editor.  Letters  are  to  be  typed, 
double-spaced,  and  should  not  exceed  200  words.  Letters  will  be  edited 
only  for  grammar  and  style,  but  The  COURIER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  for 

libel  and  length.  , 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  author  may  have  his/her  name 

W ^correspondence  should  be  dropped  off  in  SRC  1022  during  normal 

^TheCOURIER  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College 
Association. 


The  COURIER  is  a  100-percent  student-written,  student-managed 
weekly  newspaper  serving  the  College  of  DuPage  and  the  surrounding  com- 

m “Editorial  offices  are  located  in  the  Student  Resource  Center,  room  1022. 
Telephone  858-2800,  ext.  2379. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  request.  Deadline  Tor  ads  is  one 
week  prior  to  publication.  Ads  which  require  considerable  typesetting 
should  be  submitted  10  days  in  advance.  Pll  ... 

The  college  is  located  at  22nd  Street  &  Lambert  Road,  Glen  Ellyn,  III., 
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Aiello's  Alley 


_ Perspective 

Student  Voice 

Should  Ronald  Reagan  visit  Bitburg?  Why  or  why  not? 


Jim  Syltie,  Aurora:  “Yes,  he 
has  put  himself  in  the  position 
that  he  has  committed  himself 
to  the  Germans.’’ 


Monica  Guerra,  Hanover 
Park:  “No,  because  if  he  went 
he  would  be  saying  that  he  has 
forgotten  all  of  the  horrors  of 
Nazi  Germany.” 


Howard  Buckingham,  Lom¬ 
bard:  “Yes,  it’s  time  to  let  go 
of  some  of  the  things  that 
prejudice  people.” 


Ann  Juarez,  Villa  Park:  “I 
would  because  it  would  help 
relations  between  America  and 
Germany.” 


Cain  Solas,  Hinsdale:  “Ab¬ 
solutely  not.  I  can’t  believe  he 
could  make  a  mistake  like 
that.  His  advisers  should  have 
had  him  go  to  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camps.” 


Cyndie  Buckingham,  Lom¬ 
bard:  “Yes,  I  think  he  should 
go;  it  would  be  good  for 
communication. 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 


What  is  improper  with  the  mere  act 
of  visiting  a  West  German  cemetery  in 
an  attempt  to  create  stronger  ties 
between  two  nations? 

Reagan,  with  his  trip  to  Bitburg 
cemetery  where  47  Waffen  SS  soldiers 
are  buried,  is  trying  to  “bring  to  that 
area’s  people  an  awareness  of  the  great 
reconciliation  that  has  taken  place.  .  .” 
between  West  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  according  to  an  April  29 
statement  by  the  president. 

REAGAN  IS  BEING  a  good 
diplomat  with  this  visit. 

The  United  States  needs  close  ties 
with  West  Germany  right  now  in  order 
to  get  U.S.  missiles  deployed  as  this 
administration  sees  fit.  Simply  put,  the 
U.S.  needs  West  Germany’s  friendship 
to  put  greater  pressure  on  the  Soviet 

Union  at  the  arms  talks.  Unfortunately 
this  tie  the  U.S.  needs  is  being 
jeapordized  by  a  fanatic  fringe. 

In  an  April  28  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  Times  143  Catholic,  civil 
rights  and  Protestant  leaders  said  they 
are  “.  .  .morally  compelled  to  stand 
with  our  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters 
and  to  express  our  profound  disappoint¬ 
ment.  .  .”  over  Reagan’s  trip. 

WHAT  A  BUNCH  of  crap! 

The  only  reason  the  American  public 
has  an  extreme  knowledge  of  Hitler’s 
concentration  camps  is  because  Jews 


own  the  media.  More  movies  have  been 
made  about  this  one  tragedy  than  any 
other  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Jewish 
faith  to  reach  beyond  Germany’s 
camps.  Over  8  million  people  died  in 
World  War  II-German  camps  —  not 
8  million  Jews  and  not  1985  Germany. 
How  long  must  Germany  —  East  or 
West  —  be  chastized  for  its  past  by  tlje 
American  public? 

WHY  MUST  SUCH  a  deep  hatred 
pervade  the  hearts  of  so  many? 

The  atrocities  committed  under 
Hitler’s  regime  were  and  still  are 
obviously  horrendous,  but  those  atroci¬ 
ties  are  over.  This  great  nation  can't 
allow  something  that  happened  40 
years  ago  to  disrupt  its  present  course 
of  dealing  with  Russia. 

If  Joe  Smith  wants  to  know  about 
the  pin  cushion  industry  and  its  effects 
on  the  environment,  he  can  find  both  the 
pros  and  the  cons. 

WHEN  A  HONDURAN  fighter  jet 
chased  a  Nicaraguan  coast  guard  vessel 
out  of  its  waters  recently  the  American 
public  heard  Nicaragua’s  side  of  the 
story;  they  said  they  were  chasing  a 
Honduran  boat  out  of  Nicaraguan 
territorial  waters. 

Would  the  Soviets  be  so  bold  as  to 
expose  both  stories  to  public  scrutiny? 
I  doubt  it. 

The  point  is  that  Reagan  isn't  telling 
Helmut  Kohl  that  what  Hitler  did  is  all 
right;  he’s  merely  looking  out  for 
America’s  interests  as  he  perceives 
them. 

Reagan  could  have  chosen  another 
cemetery  where  nobody  oirectly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  mass  killings  is  buried, 
but  he  didn’t.  He  chose  Bitburg 
because  of  the  47  Waffen  SS  as  a 
symbol  of  the  U.S.’  desire  for  West 
German  cooperation. 

To  choose  another  cemetery  would  be 
to  make  a  half-ass  attempt  at 
diplomacy  —  something  the  U.S.  can’t 
afford  if  it  wants  a  lasting  agreement 
on  arms  control  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


An  offer  abortionists  can 't  refuse 


CAL  THOMAS 


Two  letters  to  editors  of  different 
publications  caught  my  eye  this  week. 

One,  to  the  editor  of  Time  magazine 
from  a  New  Hampshire  woman,  said,  “I 
prefer  the  ‘silent  scream’  of  the 
unwanted  fetus  to  the  reverberating  cry 
of  the  unwanted  child.” 

The  other  letter  was  to  the  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post.  A  woman  in 
Maryland  wrote,  “.  .  .there  is  no 
greater  crime  than  a  child  who  is 
unloved,  unwanted  or  abused.”  Yes, 
there  is.  It  is  the  child  who  is  killed.  A 
live  child  at  least  has  hope  that  if  his 
biological  parents  don’t  love  him,  want 
him  or  treat  him  right,  someone  will 
someday.  A  dead  child  has  no  such 
hope  at  all. 

BUT  THIS  IS  not  another  discourse 
on  the  all-too-familiar  arguments  for 
and  against  abortion.  It  is,  instead,  an 
examination  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  “unwanted  child’’ 
justification  for  abortion.  When  one 
cannot  win  on  the  merits,  one  can 
create  an  improvable  premise. 

Leaving  aside  the  rejoinder  that 
abortion  on  demand  has  failed  to 


eliminate  child  abuse  or  create  an 
environment  in  which  only  those 
children  who  are  wanted  and  loved  may 
live,  as  its  advocates  claimed  it  would, 
what  must  be  said  of  those  who  assert 
that  abortion  must  be  preserved  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  family 
union? 

Are  some  abortion  advocates  so 
selfish  apd  presumptuous  that  they 
believe  just  because  they  might  not 
want  the  child,  no  one  else  does?  Does 
our  disdain  for  what  is  on  our  dinner 
plates  mean  that  a  starving  Ethiopian 
would  not  relish  it? 

We  know  from  a  number  of  quarters 
that  there  are  as  many  people  waiting 
to  adopt  children  as  there  are  women 
aborting  them,  so  why  are  such  children 
deemed  “unwanted?”  My  own  children 
may  be  unwanted  to  others,  but  they 
are  very  much  wanted  by  me.  Were  the 
situation  reversed,  would  I  then  be 
justified  in  snuffing  out  their  lives?  Is 
the  value  of  a  child  assigned  or  is  it 
inalienable? 

AS  THE  BATTLE  over  abortion 
rages  on  television  and  in  newspaper 
stories,  a  quiet  but  remarkable 
development  is  sweeping  the  country. 
Thousands  of  people  are  opening  their 
homes  to  women  and  girls  “in  trouble,” 
as  they  used  to  say.  More  organized 


crisis  pregnancy  centers  are  also 
springing  up.  As  recently  as  five  years 
ago,  such  places,  including  the  old 
Florence  Crittenton  homes,  were  shut¬ 
ting  down  as  remnants  of  a  bygone  era. 
Birth  control  and  abortion,  coupled 
with  the  easing  of  the  social  stigma 
attached  to  out-of-wedlock  pregnancies, 
had  caused  the  homes  to  go  the  way  of 
the  wringer  washer. 

Dr.  Jack  Wilke,  president  of 
National  Right  to  Life,  says  there  are 
now  nearly  4,000  “helping  centers” 
across  the  country,  reaching  out  to 
women  who  are  pregnant  and  in  need  of 
aid.  He  says  the  number  is  growing. 

One  such  home  was  started  by 
Monroe  and  Lois  Whitehead  in  Tupelo, 
Miss.  They  wrote  me  about  it.  Funding 
for  the  home  comes  from  private 
donations  and  the  women  are  admitted 
without  regard  to  race,  religion  or 
marital  status.  A  76-year-old  woman 
volunteers  her  time,  helping  the  mostly 
young  women  learn  skills  they  can  use 
when  they  leave.  Monroe  Whitehead 
says  he  treats  the  women  as  “guests” 
in  his  home  because  he  cares.  So  who’s 
unwanted? 

Dr.  William  Pierce,  president  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Adoption,  says 
there  are  now  50  maternity  homes 
under  development.  He  estimates  there 


are  “tens  of  thousands”  of  homes  like 
the  Whiteheads’  and  that  the  growth 
appears  to  be  spontaneous  with  no  one 
organization  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
crease,  though  many  are  contributing 
to  it 

THERE  ARE  NOT  nearly  enough  of 
these  homes  and  centers,  but  there  are 
sufficient  numbers  for  me  to  make  an 
offer  that  no  woman  facing  a  crisis 
pregnancy  should  be  able  to  refuse.  If 
you  or  someone  you  know  would  keep 
her  baby  rather  than  abort  it  if  she  had 
a  place  to  live  or  wishes  to  exercise  the 
adoption  option,  but  does  not  know 
where  to  turn,  write  me  and  I’ll  put  you 
in  touch  with  one  of  these  places  where 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  “unwanted 
baby.” 

The  most  callous  statement  on 
abortion  I  have  ever  read  came  from  the 
New  York  City  chapter  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Women.  In  responding 
to  a  new  law  requiring  places  that  sell 
liquor  to  post  warning  signs  about  the 
possible  hazards  to  unborn  babies,  the 
NOW  statement  said,  “We  are  most 
uneasy  about  the  step  this  legislation 
takes  toward  protecting  the  unborn  at 
the  expense  of  women’s  freedom.” 

Unwanted  babie9?  Maybe  to  NOW 
but  I  prefer  to  call  the  adults 
"unwilling  parents.” 
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CD  aids  African 


famine  victims 


COURIER  photo  by  Patnck  limmeis 

DISCUSSING  PLANS  FOR  "Seeds,”  African  famine  educational  and  fund 
raising  program  are  (l-r)  Anne  Juricich,  Newman  Club  president;  Bob  \Nar- 
burton,  Campus  Christian  Fellowship  faculty  adviser;  and  Sister  Karen 
Nykiel,  Newman  Club  adviser. 


By  BRUCE  A.  COLE 

Nightly  newcasts,  television  docu¬ 
mentaries  and  a  hit  record  serve  as 
daily  reminders  of  the  catastrophic 
famine  currently  afflicting  millions  in 
Ethiopia  and  other  African  countries. 

Because  of  the  national  media 
attention  it  has  received,  Ethiopia  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  drought  and 
famine  which  has  stricken  many 
sub-Saharan  African  countries  —  an 
area  populated  by  450  million  people. 

Ethiopia,  three  times  the  size  of 
California,  embraces  a  drought-affected 
population  of  nearly  10  million,  one 
third  of  the  country's  total  population. 

AS  THE  MAGNITUDE  of  the  crisis 
has  grown,  so  has  the  number  of 
organizations  devoting  their  efforts  to 
the  problem. 

To  improve  awareness  of  the  African 
crisis  among  CD  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  Campus  Christian  Fellowship  and 
the  CD  Newman  Club  are  sponsoring  a 
series  of  forums  and  fund-raising  events 
called  “Seeds:  A  Gift  of  Hope  for 
African  Famine  Relief.” 


“There  is  a  real  need  for  us  to  be 
concerned  and  express  our  concern,” 
said  Sister  Karen  Nykiel,  CD  chemistry 
instructor  and  adviser  to  the  Newman 
Club.  “Merely  to  be  quiet  is  in  some 
way  copping  out." 

THE  FIRST  FORUM,  "You  Can 
Learn:  An  Educational  Forum  on 
African  Famine,”  scheduled  for  May  7 
at  11:30  p.m.  in  SRC  1024,  will  feature  a 
panel  of  CD  faculty  and  staff  who, 
according  to  CCF  adviser  Bob  Warbur- 
ton,  will  provide  "insights  into  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  African  hunger 
and  starvation." 

A  May  13  bake  sale  will  raise  funds 
to  be  forwarded  through  the  Red  Cross 
Relief  Agency  for  seed  and  immediate 
relief  for  Africa’s  starving  millions. 

A  second  forum,  “You  Can  Celebrate! 
Meeting  the  Need  Triumphantly," 
scheduled  for  May  22  at  11  a.m.  in 
SRC  1024,  will  examine  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  world  relief  agencies  currently 
working  in  Africa.  Representatives 
from  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
assistance  organizations  will  be  present 


to  answer  questions  about  relief  efforts. 

Further  funds  will  be  raised  June  1  at 
a  benefit  dance  sponsored  by  Phi  Theta 


Kappa  and  donated  to  Chicago 
Cares/World  Vision,  a  local  organi¬ 
zation  raising  funds  for  famine  relief. 


Board  tries  to  solve  DUI  problem 


By  BOB  KUREK 

Drunk  drivers  kill  over  800  people  a 
year  in  Illinois,  according  to  the 
findings  of  an  interim  report  of  the 
Illinois  DUI  Task  Force  submitted  to 
Governor  Thompson  in  December. 

On  April  15,  the  DuPage  County 
driving  under  the  influence  committee 
passed  Resolution  DUI-01-85  support¬ 
ing  the  task  force  findings  as  part  of 
the  committee’s  efforts  to  reduce  drunk 
driving  fatalities  in  the  county. 

The  task  force  found  that  laws 
enacted  by  the  state  since  1972  have 
not  worked  in  deterring  drunk  driving. 
In  the  past  decade,  convictions  for 
driving  under  the  influence  have 
declined  almost  40  percent,  dropping 
from  66  percent  in  1971  to  29  percent  in 
1981,  according  to  the  state  police. 


THE  REPORT  NOTES  that  leniency 
in  the  courts  often  puts  an  arrested 
driver  back  on'  the  road  after 
completing  a  drug  or  alcohol  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  without  further  penalty. 
The  charges  are  then  dismissed  and  do 
not  appear  on  the  driver’s  record. 

On  Jan.  1,  1982,  a  law  became 
effective  which  altered  chemical  testing 
procedures,,  changed  the  admissibility 
of  evidence  and  increased  penalties  for 
drunk  driving  arrests.  As  a  result,  the 
state  police  report  that  driving  under 
the  influence  arrests  during  1983  were 
up  86  percent  over  1981,  and  highway 
fatalities  declined  11  percent. 

Still,  the  report  emphasizes  that  too 
many  offenders  are  escaping  any  kind 
of  penalties.  The  most  effective 
deterrent  in  keeping  drunk  drivers  off 


the  road  is  for  the  offenders  to  lose  their 
licenses.  In  1983  only  31  percent  of 
driving  under  the  influence  cases 
reported  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office  resulted  in  a  loss  of  driving 
privileges. 

Driving  under  the  influence  is  more 
than  a  legal  issue,  however.  Money  is 
required  to  run  public  awareness 
programs,  to  educate  the  public  and  to 
effectively  enforce  the  laws  already  on 
the  books. 

THE  TASK  FORCE  report  listed  59 
recommendations  under  12  categories: 
public  awareness,  public  education, 
community  action,  victim’s  rights, 
alcoholic  beverage  industry  involve¬ 
ment,  system’s  supports,  enforcement, 
prosecution,  adjudication,  licensing 
administration,  remedial  education  and 


treatment  and  funding. 

Listed  as  the  top  priority  is  public 
awareness.  The  task  force  recommends 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  dangers  of  driving 
under  the  influence. 

The  repqrt  recommends  that  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  citizen  action 
organizations  develop  a  partnership 
with  the  media  to  keep  the  issue  of 
driving  under  the  influence  before  the 
public. 

ONE  OF  THE  recommendations  is  to 
publish  the  names  of  those  arrested  for 
driving  under  the  influence  and  those 
parties  cited  for  serving  alcohol  to 
underage  persons  and  all  case  disposi¬ 
tions. 

The  public  awareness  campaign's 
primary  responsibility  is  to  send  a 
message  to  the  public  that  driving 
under  the  influence  is  socially  unaccept¬ 
able.  Citizens  will  be  reminded  that 
driving  is  a  privilege  and  that  drivers 
assume  responsibilities  for  their  actions 
behind  the  wheel. 

Communities  throughout  the  state 
have  formed  task  forces  of  their  own. 
DuPage  County  has  a  driving  under  the 
influence  committee  which  meets 
monthly  and  also  a  task  force  looking 
into  the  problems  of  drunk  driving. 

THE  DUPAGE  COUNTY  action 
task  force  report  of  March  21,  1985 
states  the  mission  and  purpose  of  the 
task  force  and  lists  the  goals  and 
obstacles  faced  by  the  task  force. 

For  instance,  the  number  one  goal  is 
to  convict  95  percent  of  driving  under 
the  influence  offenders.  Obstacles  to 
achieving  this  goal  are  listed  as  poor 
public  attitude,  inadequate  police 
training,  lack  of  money,  and  no  room  in 
the  jails. 

Other  goals  include  making  driving 
under  the  influence  socially  unaccept¬ 
able,  a  mandatory  license  suspension 
for  90  days  on  a  first  offense, 
mandatory  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
treatment,  and  any  death  resulting 
from  a  driving  under  the  influence 
accident  to  be  treated  as  a  homicide. 

Barbara  Purcell,  chairman  of  the 
driving  under  the  influence  committee, 
notes  that  these  are  just  goals  and  that 
committee  action  is  still  in  the  planning 
stage. 

Purcell  suggests  that  any  student  or 
citizen  interested  in  the  driving  under 
the  influence  problem  attend  the 
various  task  force  meetings  to  provide 
needed  imput  to  the  proceedings. 


DON’T  STOP...  continue  your 
a  education  at 

Educating  leaders  lor  human  service 

George  Williams  College 

Nationally  recognized  for  educating  people  for 
leadership  in  human  service  careers, 

George  Williams  College  has  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  to  enhance  your  professional  growth. 


DEGREES  OFFERED: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  In  Nursing 

Bachelor  of  Social  Work 

Master  of  I*iiblic  Health 

Master  of  Science 

Master  of  Social  Work 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

AREA  STUDIES: 

Child  Welfare 

Comm  unity /Youth  Services 

IntematlonaJ/lntercultural 

Interpersonal 

Juvenile  Justice 

Social  Agency 

Urban 


UNDERGRADUATE: 


Applied  Behavioral  Science 
Art 

Athletic  Training 

Biology 

Drama 

Ecology 

Economics 

Foreign  Languages 

General  Studies 

History 

Humanities 

Human  Physiology 

International  Management 

Literature 

Management 

Medical  Technology 

Music 


•  Natural  History 

•  Natural  Science 

•  Nursing  Completion* 

•  Philosophy 

•  Physical  Education 

•  Physical  Therapy 

•  Political  Science 

•  Psychology 

•  Recreation  Services 

•  Religion 

•  Soc  ial  Sciences 

•  Social  Work  (B.S.W.) 

•  Sociology/Anthropology 

•  Spanish 

•  Therapeutic  Recreation 

•For  UN's  only 


GRADUATE: 

Management  A  Organlza  *  Health  Education 

t tonal  Behavior  •  Physical  Education 

Business  Administration  *  1‘ubilc  Health 

(MBA)  •  Leisure  A  Environmental 

Counseling  Psychology  Resources  Administration 

Exercise  Physiology  •  Social  Work  (M.S.W.) 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL: 

Prr  dentistry 
Pro  law 
Pro  medicine 
Pre  theology 
Pre  veterinary  medicine 

For  more  information  on  these  and  other  career  opportunities,  contact 
Office  of  Admissions,  555  Thirty-first  Street  Downers  Grove.  IL  60515  •  (312)  964-3113/3114 
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It’s  not  quite  Ft.  Lauderdale,  but 
between  classes,  CD’s  SRC  court¬ 
yard  will  do  just  fine. 

Getting  a  start  on  that  tan  or 
launching  a  few  water  balloons 
provides  the  perfect  release  from 
stuffy  class  rooms  and  stuffier 
teachers. 


Courtyard 
Manners. . . 


'Ladyhawke'  a  triumph  in 
mystical,  mature  adventure 


A  BEAUTIFUL  MAIDEN  by  night,  who  becomes  a  graceful  hawk  each 
dawn,  Lady  Isabeau  is  portrayed  by 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

The  two  teenaged  girls  plopped  into  the 
last  seats  of  the  back  row.  All  the  while, 
they  were  giggling  and  carrying  on; 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  a  "totally 
cute”  specimen,  actor  MATTHEW 
BRODERICK. 

You  probably  could  have  heard  a  pin 
drop,  so  to  speak,  if  not  for  those  14  year 
olds.  They  shrieked  and  squealed  every 
time  the  young  actor  spoke  a  clever  line 
or  escaped  from  a  dire  predicament.  It 
was  both  ridiculous  and  amazing. 

However,  it  didn't  take  long  for  about  a 
half-dozen  theater  patrons  to  threaten  the 
little  imps  with  the  management  if  they 
refused  to  settle  down.  The  youngsters 
eventually  did  so,  but  left  about  an  hour 
later.  Perhaps  they  were  bored  in  not 
seeing  car  crashes  or  cartoon-like 
slapstick. 

"LADYHAWKE"  is  not  a  film  designed 
for  the  teenybopper  set.  Maybe  those 
girls  were  expecting  something  different 
with  Broderick  headlining.  But  this  movie 
is  a  success  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
especially  in  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment.  Combine  that  element,  along  with  a 
mythological  fairy  tale,  and  you  have  a 
picture  that  is  a  two-hour  exercise  in 
escapism. 

The  press  kit  for  "Ladyhawke"  states 
that  the  story  lines'  roots  date  back  to  the 
13th  century.  And  to  get  an  authentic 
"feel"  for  that  epoch,  director  RICHARD 


DONNER  filmed  on  location  in  Italy  where 
there  still  exists  the  medieval  castles  and 
other  structures  from  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  central  theme  to  this  picture  is 
aptly  put  by  the  Warner  Bros,  publicity 
department: 

"She  was  to  be  a  hawk  by  day  and  he 
—  a  wolf  by  night.  Only  for  a  split  second, 
at  sunrise  and  sunset,  could  they  almost 
touch.  . 

Usually,  such  PR  is  all  hype  and  no 
substance.  But  this  brief  description 
characterizes  what  to  expect  in  this 
fantasy  film. 

RUTGER  HAUER  portrays  the  dashing 
black  knight  Navarre,  and  has  a  very 
unique  but  bizarre  relationship  with  his  lady 
Isabeau  (MICHELLE  PFEIFFER ).  Some 
years  previous,  a  magical  evil  spell  was 
cast  upon  the  couple  by  a  corrupt  bishop. 

As  stated  before,  this  spell  transforms 
Navarre  into  a  growling  wolf  at  nightfall, 
while  Isabeau  converts  back  into  human 
form  from  her  day  as  a  majestic  hawk. 

It  is  quite  a  paradox.  Throughout  the 
daylight  hours,  the  proud-looking  bird  is 
consistently  perched  atop  the  left  hand  of 
Navarre  the  Knight  as  he  rides  the 
countryside.  They  are  always  together, 
yet,  so  distant  and  far  apart. 

Navarre  enlists  the  assistance  of  Phillipe 
Gaston  (Broderick),  a  recent  escapee  of 
the  dreaded  dungeons  of  Aquila. 
Navarre's  mission  is  to  gain  access  to 


HAWKE.” 

Aquila  through  Phillipe's  help  and  seek 
revenge  against  the  crooked  churchman. 
If  both  are  successful  in  entering  the 
fortress,  then  perhaps  the  spell  would  be 
broken. 

What  is  refreshing  about  this  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  way  dialog  is  delivered.  In  no 
sense  is  there  phony  Old  English  dialects 
or  phrases  which  would  have  given  the 
film  a  strachy  feeling.  Similarly,  the  use  of 


MICHELLE  PFEIFFER  in  “LADY- 

original  period  castles  and  the  like 
enhances  the  audience  reaction  to  the 
various  plot  situations. 

As  a  director,  it  appears  Dick  Donner 
has  an  intrinsic  passion  for  stylish  camera 
work.  His  efforts  on  the  first  "Superman" 
feature  proved  his  love  for  sensational 
effects. 

"Ladyhawke"  is  no  exception  to  that 
legacy. 
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behind  the  times 


By  BRUCE  A.  COLE 

I  knew  someone  would  forget  to  set 
their  clocks  ahead. 

I  forgot  about  daylight  savings  time 
until  I  went  to  church  Sunday  morning 
and  found  that  the  service  was  almost 
over. 

My  friend  Nussbaum  does  not  go  to 
church  and  he  forgot  about  daylight 
savings  until  the  10  p.m.  news  came  on  at 
9  p.m. 

I  never  thought  that  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  would  forget  about 
daylight  savings  time.  CD  did. 

You  might  say  that  CD  is  behind  the 
times. 

In  case  you  didn’t  notice,  CD's  clocks 
were  still  on  standard  time  Monday 
morning. 

Time  out  —  whose  clocks  are  we  to 
believe?  CD’s  clocks  or  the  rest  of  the 
world's? 

Are  class  schedules  adhering  to 


daylight  savings  time  or  standard  time? 

When  you  think  about  it,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  remaining  in 
standard  time  at  CD. 

You  can  stay  out  late,  wake  up  at  10 
a.m.  and  still  make  it  to  school  in  time  for 
your  9  a.m.  class. 

Of  course,  if  you  don't  finish  with  your 
classes  until  5  p.m.,  it's  really  6  p.m.  and 
you're  late  for  dinner. 

Another  nice  feature  is  that  you  can  go 
to  class  from  noon  to  one  and  still  make 
the  cafeteria  by  noon  —  all  depending  on 
whose  watch  you  go  by. 

I'm  hoping  that  by  the  time  this  article 
goes  to  print,  CD's  clocks  will  be  in  sync. 

Allowing  that  this  may  be  unlikely,  CD 
can  apply  for  a  time  zone  change  — 
central  to  mountain  —  and  the  time  will 
be  sort  of  right. 

As  for  next  year,  CD  should  relocate  to 
Indiana  before  the  clocks  change  again.  In 
Indiana,  the  clocks  never  change. 


ATTENTION  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

ItCABLEVISIOM 


HAS 

CREATED  THE 
PERFECT  SUMMER 
JOB! 

We’ve  got: 

GREAT  HOURS- 

4  pm  -  9  pm,  Mon.  -  Thurs., 

10  am  -  4  pm,  Sat. 

GREATPAY- 

Salary  plus  bonuses  will  earn  you 
$200  -  $300  per  week  minimum 


GREAT  EXPERIENCE  - 
For  students  desiring  a 
career  in  sales/marketing 

GREAT  WORK  ENVIRONMENT  - 
You’ll  work  outside 
selling  to  residences 
in  the  Chicagoland  area 

GREAT  WAY  TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  - 


Call  collect: 

Mr.  Hart 
312-383-0761 

11  am  -2  pm 
Mon.  -  Fri. 

equal  opportunity  employe! 
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Annual 

^ANTIQUE  SHOW 
and  SALE 

FEATURING  78+  SELECT  DEALERS  FROM  FIVE  STATES 

College  of  DuPage  Field  House/P.E.  Building 
(Park  Blvd.,  One  Mile  South  of  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Rt.  38 
—Exit  E-W  Tollway  at  Rt.  53  North  to  Park  Blvd.) 

Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 


FRIDAY,  MAY  3:  11  A.M.  TO  9  P.M. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  4:  11  A.M.  TO  9  P.M. 
SUNDAY,  MAY  5:  11  AM.  TO  5  P.M. 


•  AMPLE  FREE  PARKING  50* 

•  SHUTTLE  BUSES  off  wjth 

•  GOURMET  FOOD  SERVICE  (hjg  g(j 

Daily  Admission:  $3.50 

tanaged  by  Glen  Ellyn  Antique  Dealers  Association 
or  the  benefit  of  the  Glen  Ellyn  Children’s  Chorus 


'Poltergeist  II' 
begins  filming 

"POLTERGEIST  II:  THE  OTHER  SIDE" 
will  begin  filming  in  Hollywood  this  month 
under  the  direction  of  two-time  British 
Academy  Award-winner  Brian  Gibson. 

JOBETH  WILLIAMS,  CRAIG  T. 
NELSON,  HEATHER  O'ROURKE,  OLIVER 
ROBINS  and  ZELDA  RUBINSTEIN  have 
been  signed  to  encore  their  original  roles 
in  "Poltergeist,"  which  has  grossed  over 
$100  million  throughout  the  world  to  date. 

Mark  Victor  and  Michael  Grais  who 
along  with  Steven  Spielberg  served  as 
authors  of  "Poltergeist,"  have  written  the 
sequel's  original  screenplay. 

Four-time  Academy  Award-winner 
Richard  Edlund,  whose  accomplishments 
include  the  "Star  Wars"  trilogy,  "Ghost- 
busters,"  as  well  as  "Poltergeist"  and 
"2010",  has  already  begun  production  on 
the  sequel's  visual  effects. 

"Poltergeist  II:  The  Other  Side"  is 
scheduled  for  release  in  the  summer  of’ 
1986  by  MGM/UA. 

Faculty,  students  to 
exhibit  art  work 

THE  CD  GALLERY  is  presenting  the 
work  of  all  full-time  and  part-time  art 
teachers  in  its  Faculty  Art  Show  now 
through  May  9. 

The  annual  CD  Student  Art  Show  will 
run  from  May  19  to  June  7  with  the 
opening  reception  scheduled  from  1  to  4 
p.m.  Sunday,  May  19. 

The  Gallery  will  be  accepting  student 
work  from  noon  to  3  p.m.  May  15  and  16 
and  from  6  to  8  p.m.  May  16. 

Work  will  be  accepted  in  the  following 
media:  drawing,  painting,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  jewelry,  design,  and  photo¬ 
graphy. 

For  further  information,  contact  Anne 
Marie  Stelter  at  858-2800,  ext.  2321,  from 
noon  to  3  p.m.  daily. 

'Fiddler' 

auditions 

slated 

Auditions  for  the  roles  of  Tevye  and 
Golda  in  Bock  and  Harnick's  musical 
"FIDDLER  ON  THE  ROOF"  will  be  held  at 
CD  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  4. 

Auditions  are  open  to  the  public  and 
will  be  held  by  appointment  only  in  Room 
105  of  Building  M.  An  accompanist  will  be 
provided.  Those  trying  out  are  asked  to 
prepare  one  song. 

Performance  dates  will  be  July  26 
through  Aug.  3  with  rehearsals  beginning 
on  June  17.  College  credit  is  optional. 

Those  interested  in  auditioning  should 
call  858-2800,  ext.  2036. 

Antique  show 
this  weekend 

TheGlen  Ellyn  Children's  Chorus  will 
hold  their  second  annual  Antique  Show 
and  Sale  today  through  Sunday  in  the  CD 
PE  building. 

Included  among  the  show's  78 
exhibitors  will  be  experts  in  the 
restoration  of  furniture  and  porcelain; 
brass,  silver  and  copper  polishing. 

Show  hours  are  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  today 
and  Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  bn 
Sunday.  Shuttle  buses  will  provide 
parking  lot  to  front  door  service. 

Admission  is  $3.50  with  50-cent 
discount  coupons  available  through  many 
local  businesses. 


Office 

Briefs 


By  GEOFF  S ACCOM  ANNO 


"LADYHAWKE"  -  A  wonderfully 
photographed  medieval  fairy  tale.  The 
story  unfolds  around  a  bizarre  curse 
separating  two  forlorn  lovers  (Rutger 
Hauer  and  Michelle  Pfeiffer)  while  a 
young,  wise-guy  thief  (Matthew  Broderick 
from  "Wargames")  gets  caught  up  in  the 
action.  ***’/$  PG  13 

"JUST  ONE  OF  THE  GUYS"  -  The 
"Tootsie"  concept  in  reverse.  A  script 
guaranteed  to  bore  viewers  all  the  way  to 
the  exits  with  it's  predictability.  */PG  13 

"STICK"  —  Burt  Reynolds  as  an 
ex-con  seeking  revenge  on  the  mob  after 
they  kill  his  buddy  in  a  screwed  up  drug 
deal.  (To  be  reviewed). 

"MOVING  VIOLATIONS"  -  An  over¬ 
blown  traffic  accident  flick  that  does  a 
very  poor  job  of  stealing  from  television's 
"Night  Court."  */PG  13 

"CAT'S  EYE"  —  Mediocre  super¬ 
natural  trilogy  by  Stephen  King.  Sadly, 
only  part  of  the  film  works  in  this 
"Twilight  Zone"  ripoff.  Three  short  stories 
appropriate  for  cable  television  viewing. 
*!4/PG-13. 

"THE  SURE  THING"  -  At  last,  here  is 
a  gentle,  funny  and  highly  respectable  tale 
about  young  love.  An  easygoing  slob 
(John  Cusack)  and  a  conservative 
bookworm  (Daphne  Zuniga)  do  an 
updated  version  of  the  Clark  Gable  and 
Claudette  Colbert  classic  "It  Happened 
One  Night."  The  unlikely  pair  are  thrown 
together  during  a  cross-country  journey 
full  of  surprises  while  a  prearranged 
sexual  "score"  waits  for  the  boy  on  the 
west  coast.  ***/PG-13 

"WITNESS"  ^  Harrison  Ford  ("Indi¬ 
ana  Jones)  expertly  plays  a  streetwise 
Philadelphia  detective  investigating  a  drug 
related  murder  witnessed  by  an  Amish 
boy.  Contrasting  cultures  of  the  19th 
century  religious  sect  and  modern  day 
"civilization"  play  perfectly  off  one 
another  as  a  tender  love  story  unfolds 
beneath  the  action.  ***14 /R 

"THE  PURPLE  ROSE  OF  CAIRO"  - 
Woody  Allen's  latest  directorial  triumph 
based  on  a  fantasy  about  a  film  star  who 
causes  all  types  of  trouble  when  he 
literally  steps  off  the  screen  to  romance 
an  unhappily  married  housewife  (Mia 
Farrow).  ***%/PG-13 

"LOST  IN  AMERICA"  —  A  hilarious 
comedy  about  a  successful  neurotic 
Yuppie  (Albert  Brooks)  and  his  wife 
quitting  their  jobs,  buying  a  mobile  home 
and  traveling  across  the  nation  in  hopes 
of  a  new  beginning.  A  stopover  in  Las 
Vegas  drastically  changes  their  plans. 
***  14/PG-13 

"DESPERATELY  SEEKING  SUSAN" 
—  Rock  star  Madonna  makes  an 
impressive  film  debut  as  a  bored 
"punker"  who  gets  mixed  up  in  a  murder 
with  a  bored  housewife  (Rosanna 
Arquette).  Fine  performances  but  a 
confusing  plot  full  of  too  many  twists. 
***/PG-13 
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side  tr**5  Lonnie  Brooks  and  Big  Twist  at  CD 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

Tickets  are  on  sale  now  at  the  student 
activities  box  office  for  the  LONNIE 
BROOKS,  SON  SEALS  and  BIG  TWIST 
AND  THE  MELLOW  FELLOWS  concert 
on  May  -10  at' the  PE  Center.  Tickets  are 
$5  in  advance. 

Big  Twist  appeared  at  the  college  last 
year  with  KOKO  TAYLOR  and  put  on  a 
rousing  show.  Brooks  and  Seals  are  two 
of  Chicago's  foremost  blues  masters,  and 
hopefully  students  will  respond  more 
enthusiastically  to  this  event  than  they 
have  to  past  concerts  organized  by  SA. 

Squeeze  to  return.  .  . 

Good  news  for  fans  of  A-1  pop  music. 
SQUEEZE,  the  highly  unnoticed  pop  band 
responsible  for  some  great  songs  like 
"Black  Coffee,  in  Bed"  and  "Tempted," 
have  decided  to  re-form  after  a  four-year 
venture  into  solo  work.  Singer  Paul 
Carrack's  "Suburban  Voodoo"  album, 
released  two  years  ago,  received  critical 


notice,  but  slipped  by  the  record  buyers. 

CHRIS  DIFFORD  and  GLEN  TIL- 
BROOK'S  venture  last  year  scored  a  very 
modest  spot  on  the  charts,  but  never  hit 
the  high  points  of  Squeeze.  Their 
misfortune  is  a  lucky  break  for  listeners 
who  have  missed  one  of  the  best 
songwriting/production  combinations  of 
the  ELVIS  COSTELLO  genre. 

CONFETTI'S,  across  from  Woodfield 
Mall  in  Schaumburg,  isn't  experiencing 
any  problems  drawing  a  crowd.  The  bar's 
atmosphere  is  geared  to  a  younger  age 
group,  and  as  employees  like  to  remind 
customers,  "Every  night  is  New  Year's 
Eve  at  Confetti's!"  Balloons  and  shredded 
paper  frequently  fall  onto  the  dance  floor, 
and  the  club  has  its  share  of  drunks  too. 

For  partygoers  interested  in  this  "chic" 
night  spot,  Friday  and  Saturday  are  not 
the  best  nights  to  visit  as  the  lines  (that's 
people  not  drugs)  are  out  the  door. 
Another  problem  is  that  so  many  of  the 
people  gathered  are  regulars  that 


newcomers  feel  as  though  they  are 
crashing  an  exclusive  country  club. 

If  you're  just  looking  for  a  set  of  bones, 
Confetti's  is  the  place.  PLAYBOY  named 
branches  of  the  bar  in  Houston  and  Dallas 
to  their  list  of  the  "Top  Ten  Single's  Bars 
in  America." 

Poplar  Creek  tickets 

Tickets  will  also  be  available  at  the  CD 
box  office  the  third  week  in  May  for 
Poplar  Creek  attractions  including  PHIL 
COLLINS,  TOM  PETTY,  and  ALABAMA. 
All  seats  are  in  the  pavillion  at  a  cost  of 
$15  to  $20. 

PRINCE’S  new  album,  "Around  the 
World  in  a  Day,"  was  released  last  week 
with  no  warning  and  no  hype,  yet  the  title 
cut  is  already  receiving  airplay  on  all  of 
the  major  rock  and  soul  radio  stations. 

The  silence  surrounding  the  disc  may 
have  been  a  response  by  Prince  to  his 
detractors  who  say  that  he  has  gone 
commercial.  On  the  other  hand,  this  effort 
is  definitely  less  commercial  than  his 


blockbuster  "Purple  Rain,"  and  Warner 
Brothers  executives  may  have  deliberately 
downplayed  the  Ip's  release. 

The  charitable  feeling  spawned  by  the 
British  supergroup  BAND-AID  has  spread 
all  over  the  world,  and  similar  groups  from 
Germany,  Australia  and  Canada  have 
sprung  up.  Bob  Geldoff,  the  founder  of 
the  musical  relief  effort  and  leader  of  the 
BOOMTOWN  RATS,  recently  ac¬ 
companied  the  first  shipment  of  food  to 
Africa  to  insure  that  it  would  be 
distributed  properly. 

Some  people  will  do  anything  for 
charity,  and  this  summer  STING  will  lay 
his  manhood  on  the  line  in  a  benefit 
performance  for  a  children's  hospital  in 
England.  He  will  star  in  a  production  of 
PETER  PAN,  portraying  the  impish  young 
fairy  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

On  this  day  in  musical  history  in  1957, 
New  York  deejay  Alan  Freed  took  the 
term  "rock  'n'  roll"  out  of  the  realm  of 
sex  and  applied  it  to  music. 


nOLPH/NS  APE  NOTEP  TO 
ir  &E  AMONG  THE  MOST 
/A/TELL  HSEN  T  OF  AN /MAC  S- 


they  can  communicate  with 
each  othep  with  the/p 

PYSTINCTIVE  ANP/HEIOPIOUS 

SONGS- 


w  THe  COMIC 

come  0oot 
available  at... 

GRAHAM  CRACKERS 
COMICS 

5  East  Chicago  Ave., 
MapervjHe,  IL  60540 
312/555-4310 


Shown:  $19.99,  Chintz  Jackets,  choose  two- 
tone  or  solid  colors.  Gray,  white,  black,  royal 
blue  and  teal.  S-XL.  Reg.  $35.  Other  Brother 


M  a  D  I  G  A  N  S 

WINSTON  PLAZA  681-2300  YORKTOWN  629-7300  WOODFIELD  MALL  882-0300  HARLEM/IRyiNGPLAZA452-5100_NORTH_RiyERSIDEPARK442-6400^ 


BIG  MAY  SALE 

STARTS  MAY  2nd  THRU  MAY  13th 


Summer  right  fashions  at  always  right  savings. 
Tops,  bottoms,  dresses,  jackets  and  much 
more!  Your  whole  family  will  enjoy  the  savings 
at  Madigans  Big  May  Sale  through  May  13th. 
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Mother’s  helpers  wanted  by  several  families 

Great  opportunity  to  live  in  beautiful  seaside 
Conn,  suburb,  1  hour  from  NYC,  live  with 
loving  families,  good  salary  free  room  and 
board,  transportation  paid,  9-12  months 
commitment.  Must  be  18  and  have  valid 
driver's  license.  Join  the  many  Mother's 
helpers  from  your  area  already  here.  Call 
(203)852-1184.  OR  write:  P.M.  Box,  27. 
Rowayton ,  Conn .  06853. 


Pizza  Hut  has  full  and  part-time  positions 
available  now.  Excellent  work  and  flexible 
hours.  Call  629-9390  or  stop  by  at  30  W 
Roosevelt  Rd.,  Lombard. 


Sitter  needed  in  my  home  8  a.m.  to  2  p.m., 
Mon.-Fri.  Summer  only,  references  required. 
Call  Linda  983-1 136 after  2p.m. 


Available  to  type  term  papers  or  other 
materials.  Flat  hourly  rate  or  by-page  fee 
negotiable.  Call  Annetta  Lewis  after  6  p.m. 
529-0329 


Low  cost  typing.  All  typing  needs  welcome. 
Call  357-6624,  after  7  p.m . 


Word  Processing  Service  —  Letter, 
resumes,  term  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  Mc¬ 
Dermott  at  790-WORD.  Located  one  mile 
from  campus. 


Child  care  for  8-year-old-boy.  7:45  a  m.  to 
5:45  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Fri .,  beginnig  June  10 
thru  August  30 in  my  Downers  Grove  home. 
Must  be  dependable  and  responsible.'Call 
969-8027  after  6  p.m .  for  an  interview.  Salary 
negotiable. 


Manual  OLYMPIA  &  OLIVETTI  typewriters 
for  sale.  Very  good  condition.  $25 each.  Call 
595-9671  after  7 p.m. 


For  Sale:  1978  Camaro  LT  v-8  engine,  power 
steering  and  brakes.  Air-conditioning, 
cruise-control,  tilt  wheel,  AM/FM  cassette, 
rear  defogger.  $3500  or  best  offer.  Call  Pam 
620-7077  on  Tues  .-Sat. 


Part-time  position  in  Naperville.  Delivery 
and  inside  sales.  Wage  commensurate  with 
experience.  Reimbursement  for  mileage. 
Call  Chris  420-0249.  Jamar’s  Office  Pro¬ 
ducts. 


Experienced  sitter  with  references,  must  be 
available  for  2'/a -year-old  boy  in  my  home. 
Also  light  housekeeping  duties.  Vicinity  of 
Lorraine  and  Hill  streets,  Glen  Ellyn.  Part- 
tine  now;  full-time  soon.  Call  Pat  469-7408 
evenings. 


person'5 


WAN.T  TO  TELL  SOMEONE  THAT  YOU 
LOVE  THEM?  WANT  TO  TELL  SOMEONE 
OFF?  OR  DO  YOU  JUST  WANT  TO  TELL 
SOMEONE?  COURIER  PERSONALS  JUST 
SO  CENTS  FOR  25  WORDS  OR  LESS! 

ROCK  ’N‘  ROLL  D.J.'s  for  rent  —  Experi¬ 
enced  professionals  —  for  those  who  want 
A  PARTY!  Call  852-6369. 

MR.  “STUCK  UP”  Don't  ever  change!  (It's 
"YOUR  LIFE!”)  Keep  smiling!  Things  will 
get  better!  (sorry  to  be  a  "busybody")  ONLY 
TRYING  TO  HELP 


CAROL  —  Glad  I  met  you  at  the  convention 
—  wish  we  could  have  talked  more.  What 
can  I  say?  I’m  sentimental  —  PAT 


GINNY,  we've  become  so  close,  so  soon. 
Some  might  say  too  soon.  .  .  I’m  just  glad 
we  did.  JIM 


Ol  —  Subterranean  busted  by  facist  Aurora 
pigs.  CD  student's  fault.  Beat  on  him.  Don’t 
be  "oi"  in  USA.  Jam  will  be  later  on.  — 

RICHIE  SPECK 


HEY  DUDETTE  No.  1,  What's  the  scam? 
Happy  belated  8-Day!  555  days  and  you're 
legal.  Well,  thanx  for  all  the  good  times  and 
remember  Bud.  I'm  a  Pepper,  but  Coke  adds 
life!  DUDETTE  No.  2 


TOMMY  —  Thanx  for  5  months  and  28  days 
of  great  times.  I'll  never  forget  you!  I  LOVE 
YOU,  No.  33  P.M.  PLEASE  PUT  A  FLOWER 
ON  BUGS  BUNNY'S  GRAVE  FOR  ME. 


STUDENTS  OF  CD:  What  can  I  do  for  you? 
Please  let  me  know.  I  am  your  "Official 
Representative.”  United  we  can  accomplish 
anything.  Contact  me  through  the  student 
government  office  SRC  1015.  Sincerely  Sub¬ 
mitted,  Your  President,  Ron  Strum.  P.S.  I 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  HEAR  FROM  YOU! 


THE  OUTDOOR  EQUIPMENT  RENTAL 
OFFICE  will  be  selling  canoes,  tents,  sleep¬ 
ing  bags,  cross  country  skis,  boots  and 
poles.  Bid  sale  is  in  SRC  1030,  JUNE  3  &  4. 


THE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  BOX  OFFICE 

will  be  open  all  summer.  Buy  your  discount 
tickets  for  Great  America,  Poplar  Creek, 
Ravinia,  Oakbrook  Polo  Club,  Rialto  Square 
Theater,  and  Plitt  and  General  Cinema 
movie  tickets. 


CHICAGO  WHITE  SOX  vs.  KANSAS  CITY 
ROYALS,  May  30th  at  7:30  p.m .  Spebial  dis¬ 
count  box  seats  $6.75.  Buy  your  tickets  at 

the  STUDENTS  ACTIVITIES  BOX  OFFICE. 


in  not  sure 

ABOUT  THAT,  ACTUALL'i 

trom  a  psychological 
I  STAND,  WATER  IS  NOT 
THE.  END-ALL  BE-ALL 
OF  life....  WHAT  Do  YOU 

THINK? 


WELL,  In  NOT  SURE... 
I  ALWAYS  FELT  THAT 
IT  TAKES  THE  Whole 
OF  LIFE  To  LEAKN  How 
JO  LIVE. 


JOIN  THE  TEAM 

Try  Out  For  One  of  Our  Tuition 
Reimbursement  Positions 
85-86  Academic  Year 

•  ASSISTANT 
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8  hours  of  tuition 
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reimbursement  per  •  DESIGN/ 

LAYOUT 


quarter 


'PRAIRIE  LIG1 


REVIEW 

DEADLINE:  MAY  10, 1985 
APPLICATION  FORM 


EDITOR  : 

5  hours  of  tuition 
reimbursement  per 
■UiW  quarter 


HUMANITIES  OFFICE  (IC  3098). 
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College  of  DuPage  COURIER 


NA  SCO  inc.~i~i 


The  nation's  leader  in  school  sales  has 
an  opening  for  a  sales  representative. 
This  position  entails  working  with  stu¬ 
dent  groups  and  youth  leagues  in  a  local 
territory.  A  first  year  representative 
should  make  $25,000.  Average  earnings 
after  three  years  is  $35,000.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  We  are  looking  for  peo¬ 
ple  with  leadership  qualities  and  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  attitude.  If  you  think  you 
have  the  ability  to  sell  and  want 
unlimited  earnings  potential,  reply  im¬ 
mediately  by  sending  your  resume  to: 
£).  J.  Wooden 
Sales  Personnel  Dept. 

P.  O.  Box  576 
Springfield,  Tn.  37172 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
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is  our  greatest  natural  resource: 
help  to  develop  it  at  all  levels 
of  American  education  by  supporting 
our  universities  and  colleges! 


********************** ******** 


A  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  NEW  GRADUATES 
CAN  HELP  YOU  INTO  A  NEW  CHRYSLER  OR  PLYMOUTH. 


With  graduation  here,  you’re  probably  ready  for  a 
new' car.  Chrysler  Corporation  understands  the 
graduate’s  problems  establishing  a  credit  history 
and  getting  together  enough  cash  to  finance  a 
new  car  purchase.  Now  you  can  afford  a  new  car, 
thanks  to  Chrysler’s  special  | - 


for  a  fraction  of  the  purchase  cost,  with  afford¬ 
ably  low  monthly  payments.  You  have  six  months 
from  the  receipt  of  your  degree  to  take  advantage 
of  this  exclusive  program. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  and  get  full  details 
- 1  of  this  special  Gold  Key 


FIND 

OUT 

MORE. 


Gold  Key  program  for  col¬ 
lege  graduates. 

You  can  drive  a  new 
1985  Chrysler  or  Plymouth 


program  for  you, 
the  new  college 
graduate.  Act  now. 


SEND  MY  MATERIALS  TO  THE  ADDRESS  BELOW. 


Name 


Address 


Stab 


College  or  University 


Graduation  Date 


Mail  to:  Chrysler-Plymouth  College  Graduate  Program 
2751  E.  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit.  Ml  48207 
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SPRING  FEST  ’85  MAY  6  —  MAY  10 
SRC  CAFETERIA  —  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  WEEK. 


These  promotions  were  designed  to 
let  you,  the  customers,  taste  com¬ 
pare,  and  reply  to  us  about  specific 
products  we  can  offer.  It  is  also  our 
way  to  saying  Thank-you  for  your 


continued  support  and  patronage  of 
the  cafeteria  and  its  services. 

The  entire  Foodservice  Staff 
and  David  K.  Gauger,  Manager 


Mon.,  May  6,  Sunkist  Taste  Test 

Come  and  compare  the  O.J.  and 
Grapefruit  juice  presently  offered  in 
the  cafeteria  and  Sunkist  Brand.  You 
decide  what  will  be  offered,  starting 
in  the  Fall,  by  ballots.  Guess  the 
exact  amount  of  oranges  in  the  can 
and  win  a  free  Sunkist  Hat.  Closest 
Five  (5)  answers  win  a  hat.  Winners 
announced  in  Friday’s  (5/10)  Courier. 
10:30  a.m.—  1  p.m. 


Tues.,  May  7,  Yoplait  Yogurt  Drawing 

Come  in  and  taste  the  Yoplait  dif¬ 
ference!  Enter  the  T-Shirt  Give- 
Away  by  filling  out  ballots.  T-Shirt 
winners  will  be  announced  in  Fri¬ 
day’s  (5/10)  Courier.  10:30  a.m.  — 
1  p.m. 


Wed.,  May  8 

Try  a  free  sample  of  Frogurt,  soft 
serve  frozen  yogurt.  Lower  in  cho¬ 
lesterol  and  calories  than  regular 
frozen  yogurt.  Located  at  ETC.  11 
a.m .  —  1  p.m . 


Thurs.,  May  9 

In-Service  Day  —  No  classes  until 
4  p.m.  Classified/Faculty  Picnic 
West  Courtyard  11  a.m.  —  1  p.m. 
$3  Admission/Lunch  ticket  entitles 
purchaser  to  one  entree  and  un¬ 
limited  side  dishes  &  beverages 
Watermelon  eating  contest  starts 
12:30sharp. 


Friday,  May  10 

Look  for  the  Texas  Chuckwagon  in 
the  cafeteria.  Between  11  a.m.  and  1 
p.m.  Try  a  sample  of  real  Hickory 
Smoked  Pork  Barbeque  or  Barbequed 
Beef  Brisket.  Tell  us  in  ten  words  or 
less  on  a  sheet  of  paper  why  this  is 


the  best  Barbeque  you  have  ever 
tasted  and  (5)  winners  will  receive  a 
free  lunch  pass  (worth  $2.50).  This 
will  be  redeemable  until  May  17. 
Winners  will  be  posted  on  Monday, 
May  13  in  the  cafeteria. 
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Netmen  at  Region  IY  play 

By  ROB  REKOWSKI 

The  CD  tennis  team  continued  their  undefeated  streak  as  they  won  the  N4C 
conference  tournament  with  24  points  at  Moraine  Valley. 

“We  had  to  overcome  some  injuries,”  said  Coach  Dave  Webster,  “1  was  very 
pleased  with  the  guys'  effort.” 

The  team  was  inspired  by  Mike  Beckley’s  come-from-behind  win  over  Dave 
Paeglow,  1-6,  6-4,  6-3,  in  third  singles  play. 

Co-captain  John  Bender  was  not  as  lucky  in  first  singles  play.  He  suffered  a  rare 
loss,  5-7,  4-6,  in  a  close  match  to  Jeff  King  of  Rock  Valley. 

The  Chaps  will  now  prepare  for  region  play  after  a  7-2  victory  at  DePaul  April 
30. 

“We’ll  be  striving  to  play  better  doubles,”  stated  Webster.  “Our  singles  play 
has  been  very  strong.” 

The  regional  tourmament  will  be  held  in  Rockford  May  3  and  4. 


Transfer  Students: 

Apply  NOW  for 
Admission  and 
Financial  Aid 

Do  not  wait  for  grades  from  your  final  term. 

Call  a  transfer  advisor  at  341-8886. 

For  information  and  applications  for  admission  and 
financial  aid,  return  this  coupon. 

Office  of  Admissions 
DePaul  University 

25  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604 

r - 

l  Name _ 

I  Address _ 

!  City _ State 

J  Social  Security  Number _ 

I  College  Attending _ 

I  Major _ 

l _ ....... _ ... _ 


D 

E1 

R 

A! 

Lf 

L 

UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE 
AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  FOCUS 

MAY  7, 13/  22/  &  JUNE  1 


STOP  BY  SRC  1024 


Tuesday,  May  7  YOU  CAN  LEARN: 

11:30-1:00  AN  EDUCATIONAL  FORUM  ON  AFRICAN  FAMINE 


Monday,  May  13  YOU  CAN  RESPOND: 
9:00-1:00  AN  AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  BAKE  SALE 


Wednesday,  May  22  YOU  CAN  CELEBRATE! 
11:30-1:00  MEETING  THE  NEED  TRIUMPHANTLY 

Saturday,  June  1  LET'S  DANCE! 

8pw.-lan.  SPONSORED  BY  PM  THETA  KAPPA 

Sponsored  by  COD  NEWMAN  CLUB,  CAMPUS  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP, and 
PHI  THETA  KAPPA  in  cooperation  with  RON  STRUM,  Student  President. 
For  Students,  Faculty  and  Staff.  Contact  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  for  more  info. 
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Chaps  head  to  sectionals 


Trackers  advance  to  state 


The  1985  Chaparral  women’s  softball 
team,  17-7  for  the  season,  were  defeated 
in  their  bid  for  the  regional  champion¬ 
ship,  April  27. 

Many  errors  helped  contribute  to  the 
7-4  loss  to  Joliet,  according  to  Coach 
Vicki  May.  The  Chaps  were  leading  in 
the  seventh,  4-3  when  the  hard-charging 
Wolves  hit  a  grand  slam. 

DuPage  finished  2  of  4,  narrowly 
defeating  Waubonsee  7-6  and  beating 
Morton. 

The  Chaps  were  not  as  strong  this 
season  as  they  were  last  year.  The  team 
was  hurt  by  Sue  Klage’s  injury  early  in 
the  season.  However,  she  came  back  to 
pitch,  amassing  a  7-4  record  and  will  go 
on  to  the  all-star  game. 

Also  representing  the  team  at  the 
upcoming  all-star  games  is  Julie  Wolfe, 


sophomore,  Wheaton,  with  a  6  and  0 
record.  - 

Jeannine  Houlihan,  sophomore, 
Wheaton,  will  go  up  to  bat  for  the 
team,  sporting  a  .396  average  and  13 
rbi’s. 

Vicki  Verr,  All-American  last  year, 
led  the  team  with  24  runs  scored,  a 
batting  average  of  .494  and  19  rbi’s. 
Verr  was  tied  by  Cathy  Flinchum,  who 
batted  .409  with  34  hits  and  19  rbi’s. 

Karen  Wilhelm,  a  freshman,  recorded 
26  hits,  3  triples  and  18  rbi’s  for  the 
Chaps. 

Coach  May  is  going  to  Bucknell 
University  next  fall.  Her  two-year 
record  at  CD  stands  at  35  wins  and  11 
losses. 


JEANNINE  HOULIHAN  (!)  with  a  .396  hatting  average, 
with  a  .494  average,  will  represent  Chaps  at  the  1985  All-star  game. 
Not  pictured  is  Julie  Wolfe,  with  a  6-0  pitching  record  who  was  also  named 
to  the  team. 


Softball  season  finished 


By  GREG  HUBER 

The  powerhouse  CD  track  team  will  be  engaged  in  sweeping  the  field  of 
contenders  at  the  state  championship  at  Parkland  College  in  Rockford  today  and 
Saturday. 

Charged-up  Coach  Ron  Ottoson  is  extremely  confident  in  the  abilities  of  his  men, 
citing  the  players  drive  and  determination  to  be  the  major  points  for  the  fielding  of 
this  year’s,  excellent  team. 

“We  have  good  dependable  competitors  who  know  what  to  do  when  the  gun  goes 
off,”  stated  Ottoson.  "It  makes  it  enjoyable  to  coach  this  team.” 

Five  individuals  have  already  qualified  for  the  nationals,  including  two  who  have 
broken  school  fieldhouse  records. 

Horatio  Garcia,  has  it  in  the  hammer  throw,  with  158  feet  10  inches,  while  Tracy 
Robinson  makes  24  feet  7  Vi  inches  the  magic  number  in  the  long  jump. 

The  three  other  qualifiers  are  Dan  Barbosa  in  the  pole  vault  with  a  15-foot  jump, 
Tom  Stitt  continuing  strong  in  the  high  jump  with  a  seven  foot  leap,  (the  school 
record  is  7  feet  2 Vi  inches),  and  Scott  Spakowski  tossing  the  discus  160  feet  3 
inches. 

Still  looking  to  qualify  are  Jacob  Hoesly  in  the  steeplechase,  Tony  Wilson  in  the 
400-meter  relay,  Bryant  Noel  in  the  long  jump,  Mark  Willman  in  the  400-meter 
intermediate  hurdles,  and  Zon  Thompson,  with  a  few  more  possibles. 

CD  is  looking  strong  in  events  such  as  the  800-meter  relay,  as  the  recent  time  of 
1:28.6  recorded  at  the  Elmhurst  meet  April  27  is  only  8-100th  of  a  second  from  the 
school  record. 

Chaps  took  the  Elmhurst  meet  with  a  score  of  121  points,  blowing  off  the 
competition.  Runners-up  —  “the  wannabees”  —  were  Milwaukee  Area  Tech., 
Illinois  Benedictine  and  Northwestern,  with  the  somewhat  paltry  scores  of  56,  55, 
and  55  respectively. 

The  Chaps  are  confident  of  taking  state,  but  things  will  get  together  as  they 
advance  to  the  nationals  in  Odessa,  Texas,  May  16  to  18. 

Odessa,  a  great  team,  took  the  indoor  track  meet  at  the  winter  nationals,  and  is 
still  going  strong. 

Odessa  holds  the  number  one  spot  in  the  country,  for  one-mile  and  400-meter 
relays.  That  ranking  is  not  only  in  Div.  3  junior  colleges,  but  for  Div.  1  4-year 
schools  as  well. 


JOHN  GILLET,  WHO  will  represent  CD  in  the  400-meter  intermediate 
hurdles  at  state  meet  this  weekend,  passes  up  competition  at  Elmhurst 
meet  April  27. 


By  DAVE  TULEY 
The  Chaparral  baseball  team  (35-12) 
takes  on  the  Waubonsee  Chiefs  today 
at  Triton  at  4  p.m.  with  Terry  Pachter 
(5-3)  on  the  mound.  In  a  contest  earlier 
this  year,  Pachter  shut  out  the  Chiefs 
on  four  hits  while  striking  out  13. 


If  CD  is  triumphant  today,  the  squad 
will  face  the  winner  of  the  Joliet-Triton 
game  Saturday  at  3  p.m.  should  they 
lose,  they  will  go  against  the  other  team 
at  noon,  also  on  Saturday.  If  they  play 
Triton,  Keith  Connelly  (4-2)  will  be 
expected  to  pitch  and  if  they  oppose 
Joliet,  Jim  Wallace  (5-2)  is  slated  to 
start. 


I, AST  TUESDAY,  THE  Chaps 
finished  an  April  16  suspended  game 
against  Moraine  Valley  and  lost  on  a 
suicide  squeeze  play  in  the  bottom  of 
the  seventh  by  Kerry  Kodat  of  the 
Maurauders,  who  tallied  teammate 
Rich  Lyons. 


The  two  teams  then  played  a  practice 
game  of  nine  innings  in  preparation  for 
their  respective  tournaments  this 
weekend.  During  the  regular  season,  all 
games  were  only  seven  innings  long. 


DuPage  jumped  all  over  Moraine’s 
pitchers  on  the  way  to  a  7-1  victory. 

The  Chaps  scored  all  the  runs  they 
needed,  and  even  more,  in  the  third 
inning. 


Kevin  Rench  started  the  run  parade 
by  walking.  He  took  second  base  on  a 
throwing  error  by  the  pitcher  and  third 
on  a  wild  pitch  before  John  Haseman 
drove  him  in  with  a  single. 


Chris  Gurchiek  also  reached  safely, 
driving  in  Kapl  to  give  DuPage  a  4-0 
lead. 

In  the  fourth,  Rich  “Larz”  Velez  was 
called  out  trying  to  advace  on  a  fly  ball. 
Velez  and  Manager  Steve  Kranz  argued 
to  no  avail.  Velez  also  had  a  hit  and 
stole  two  bases. 


Haseman  led  off  the  fifth  with  a 
triple  and  was  knocked  in  by  Piche  who 
ripped  a  line  shot  through  the  pulled-in 
infield.  Mike  Maziarka  and  Kapl 
followed  with  singles  to  load  the  bases. 
Gurchiek  drove  in  Piche  with  a  sacrifice 
fly  to  right  field.  Rob  Beilfuss 
contributed  a  single  to  the  winning 
cause  which  brought  home  Maziarka. 


MEANWHILE,  THE  CHAPS  used 
four  pitchers  to  hold  Moraine  to  one  run 
on  four  hits.  Brad  Farrar  started  and 
was  relieved  in  succession  by  Pat 
Baker,  Rod  Streubing  and  Keith 
Connelly. 


The  Chaparrals  pitching  staff  hadn’t 
given  up  an  earned  run  in  25  innings 
until  Rich  Lyons  doubled  in  Frank 
Esposito  in  the  bottom  of  the  seventh 
off  of  Streubing. 


Going  into  the  playoffs,  the  Chaps 
have  two  hitters  batting  over  .400. 
Gurchiek  is  hitting  at  a  .433  clip  to  lead 
the  team  and  Piche  is  batting  .404.  The 
team  as  a  whole  is  hitting  .346  — ■  a  new 
school  mark. 


Beilfuss  leads  the  club  with  eight 
homers.  Maziarka  is  tops  on  the  team 
with  59  runs  batted  in  and  20  doubles. 


The  team  has  a  fielding  percentage  of 
.947,  another  school  record  that  ranks 
this  squad  as  the  best  defensive  unit 
in  the  state. 

This  year's  team  has  also  set  records 
in  doubles,  runs  scored  and  wins. 


ON  THE  NEXT  pitch,  with  Mick 
Piche  at  bat,  Haseman  stole  second  for 
his  39th  theft  of  the  season,  setting  a 
CD  record. 

The  hits  kept  coming  in  the  inning  as 
Dave  Kapl  lined  a  double  to  left  and 


Bush  visit  draws  protesters  at  Wheaton  College 


DEMONSTRATORS  GATHERED  OUTSIDE  Edman 
Chapel  without  incident,  protesting  Reagan  admini- 


COURIER  photo  by  Patfick  Timmers 

strative  policies  during  Vice  President  George  Bush’s 
commencement  speech  at  Wheaton  College. 


Carrying  signs  saying:  “Civilians  die 
but  the  coffee’s  good,”  “People,  not 
profits  in  South  Africa,”  “Pro-life  in 
America,  pro-death  in  Nicaragua”  and 
“Star  Wars:  true  science  fiction,”  many 
of  the  protestors  said  they  would  not 
share  their  opinions  vocally  because 
college  officials  had  threatened  to 
revoke  their  scholarships. 

Allen  Johnson,  a  Wheaton  college 
professor,  said. “freedom  of  speech  is  a 


part  of  America.  The  students  have  a 
right  to  protest  and  they’re  doing  it  in 
an  orderly,  Christian  manner.” 

LINCOLN  DOUGLAS,  A  foreign 
exchange  student  from  Trinidad,  felt 
lucky  to  be  able  to  voice  his  opinion  on 
government  policies.  “I  feel  that  the 
general  public  is  too  concerned  with 
personal  success  and  not  all  that  aware 
or  interested  in  world  events,”  said 
Douglas. 


Student  Mark  Ritchie  claimed, 
“Wheaton  is  not  as  conservative  as 
many  people  perceive  it  to  be.  This 
town  is  really  politically  diverse.” 

Parents  of  the  alumni  were  not 
disturbed  by  the  demonstrators  and  felt 
the  students  had  a  right  to  voice  their 
opinions  although  many  disagreed  with 
their  views  and  felt  that  the  graduation 
was  not  the  place  for  protest. 


DIRECTOR  of  Harvard 
University’s  pre-school 
project,  spoke  to  a  group 
of  more  than  500  mothers 
and  students  on  campus 
March  30,  stressing  the 
importance  of  a  child’s 
first  three  years. 


Kruse  resigns  SG  post 

Low  G PA  forces  withdrawal  from  directorship 


Psychologist  says  childhood 
is  foundation  of  personality 


By  BRIAN  J.  EBERHART 

Vice  President  George  Bush  gave  the 
commencement  speech  and  was  award¬ 
ed  an  Honorary  Ph.D.  at  Wheaton 
College  May  4  amid  protests  by  students 
against  Reagan  administration  policies. 

The  protestors  objected  to  nuclear 
arms  build-up  and  spending,  federal 
budget  cuts  in  education  and  student 
financial  aid,  U.S.  military  intervention 
in  Central  America  and  failure  to 
support  human  rights  in  South  Africa. 

The  students  aligned  themselves  with 
the  Jonathon  Blanchard  Society,  named 
after  a  Wheaton  College  founder 
involved  in  the  Civil  War  Underground 
Railroad. 

THE  GROUP  LEADER,  Debbie 
Bragg,  had  the  demonstrators  wear 
black  sashes  but  was  not  allowed  to 
wear  her  own  sash  during  the 
graduation  ceremonies.  Bragg  refused 
to  receive  her  diploma  unless  she  was 
able  to  march  and  make  a  formal 
statement  to  Bush.  After  Wheaton 
College  officials  prevented  her  protests 
she  was  given  her  diploma  separately 
on  the  steps  of  the  Edman  Chapel 
where  Bush  spoke. 

Bush,  who  did  not  see  the  protestors, 
entered  in  a  15-car  motorcade  and  left 
after  his  speech. 


BURTON  WHITE, 


By  RICHARD  D.  BUDNIK 

“If  you  want  a  great  adult,  don’t 
neglect  the  first  three  years  of  your 
child’s  life,”  says  the  director  of 
Harvard  University’s  pre-school  project 
who  spoke  to  a  group  of  more  than  500 
mothers  and  students  on  campus 
March  30. 

Burton  L.  White,  who  has  been 
studying  early  child  development  since 
1957,  believes  the  foundations  of 
personality  are  formed  in  the  first  36 
months  of  life,  and  improper  care  can 
hinder  personal  growth. 

‘.‘If  you  have  a  three-year-old  who 
isn’t  terribly  well  developed,”  said 
White,  “the  chances  of  producing  an 
outstanding  adult  are  negligible.” 

White  opined  that  ninety  percent  of 
all  children  don’t  get  off  to  as  good  a 
start  in  life  as  possible. 

“Nothing  is  more  important  than 
those  first  three  years  of  life,”  he 
continued.  “If  a  child  is  outstanding  at 
age  three,  you  can  be  very  confident 
that  the  child  is  going  to  be 


outstanding  in  schoolwork  through 
fourth  or  fifth  grade.” 

White  claims  that  the  best  way  to 
insure  children  grow  physically  and 
mentally  healthy  is  to  educate  and 
guide  parents  throughout  the  first 
years  of  their  baby’s  life. 

“OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  should 
be  in  the  business  of  training  parents  to 
do  the  job,”  suggested  White.  “What  is 
needed  is  something  that  starts  before 
the  baby  is  bom  to  give  parents  the 
tools  and  support  they  need.” 

White  has  been  heading  four  parental 
education  programs  in  Missouri  which 
advise  and  counsel  parents  from  before 
birth  to  the  age  of  three,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  ratification  of  a  law 
in  Missouri  that  requires  all  of  the 
state’s  school  districts  to  offer  parental 
education  classes  to  parents.  He 
foresees  the  practice  spreading  across 
the  nation. 

“Parents,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  are  teaching  the  child  about  life.  If 
Please  turn  to  page  1 3 


By  DIANE  BLAIR 

The  SG  board  of  directors  accepted 
the  resignation  of  director  Jim  Kruse 
after  discovering  that  his  GPA  was 
below  the  2.0  standard  set  for  directors 
by  the  SG  constitution. 

Some  SG  members  were  opposed  to 
accepting  Kruse’s  resignation  but 
approved  it  based  on  guidelines  set 
down  in  the  SG  constitution. 

SG  Director  Kristen  Morkunas 
commented  “I’m  opposed  but  it  won’t 
make  a  difference.” 

KRUSE’S  GPA  HAD  dropped  when 
he  failed  to  apply  for  a  medical 
withdrawal  in  a  PE  class  he  was  unable 
to  complete.  After  obtaining  his 
withdrawal  his  GPA  went  up  to  a  2.38 
but  his  votes  for  the  spring  quarter  are 
being  removed  from  the  records  and 
decisions  that  his  vote  determined  will 
be  re-evaluated  by  the  board,  including 
the  issue  of  financing  the  waterfront 
pier  which  will  be  voted  on  at  the  next 
SG  meeting. 

“Lucile  Friedli  has  made  SG  look 


foolish  by  not  checking  the  GPA  of 
directors,”  said  Ron  Strum,  SG 
president.  “It's  her  responsibility  to 
check  on  these  things,”  he  added. 

Kruse  is  now  ineligible  to  run  on  the 
ballot  in  the  elections  to  be  held  May  21 
and  22,  but  he  stated  that  he  was 
planning  to  return  to  the  board  th’s  fall. 

KRUSE  WILL  STAY  on  as  a 
non-voting  member  of  SG  and  will  head 
the  finance  committee,  which  gave  him 
a  verbal  reprimand  after  the  recent 
market  day  incident  in  which  Kruse 
“forgot”  his  committments  to  the 
program.  The  committee  felt  dismissal 
was  a  little  "harsh”  and  will  take 
stronger  action  if  an  incident  occurs 
again. 

In  other  business,  the  SG  board 
voted  to  endorse  a  program  for  famine 
stricken  Africa.  Strum  is  trying  to 
make  arrangements  for  “We  are  the 
World”  t-shirts  and  albums  to  sell  on 
campus  to  raise  money  for  the  cause. 


Community  College  Week  continues 

By  DAN  LEONARDI 

Community  College  Week  which  opened  May  4  will  continue  through  the 
weekend  at  CD. 

“The  campus  activities  will  make  students  more  aware  of  what  the  college 
has  to  offer,”  said  Harold  McAninch,  CD  president. 

Big  Twist  and  the  Mellow  Fellows  and  Son  Seals  with  special  guest  Lonnie 
Brooks  will  perform  in  the  PJB.  Building,  Main  Arena  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  May 
10. 

“Resume  Revision  Workshop”  will  be  presented  by  CD’s  Alumni  Association 
from  9  a.ra.  to  noon,  Building  K,  Room  131  Saturday,  May  11  and  18. 

The  Physical  Education  and  Community  Recreation  Center  will  hold  an  open 
house  from  8  a.m.  to  noon  with  tours  at  9  and  11  a  m.  Saturday,  May  11. 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


COURIER  photo  by  Patrick  Timmeis 

JOHN  BANASZAK  AND  Daniel  Purdy  of  Thornton  Community  College’s 
engineering  and  technology  program,  discuss  new  advances  in  engineering 
with  Joan  Rowland  of  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 

Engineering  conference 
a  'profitable  meeting' 

By  CHERYL  SOBUN 

More  than  55  teachers  and  administrators  representing  24  state  institutions 
of  higher  education  attended  the  eighth  annual  Illinois  College  Engineering 
Teachers  Conference  at  CD  April  26. 

Guest  speaker  Michael  J.  Birck,  president  of  Tellabs  Inc.,  discussed  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  engineering  programs  at  two-  and  four-year 
colleges,  updating  community  college  instructors  on  what  is  being  taught  and 
how. 

Birck  discussed  the  different  levels  of  engineering  courses  —  graphics, 
freshman  level;  mechanics,  sophomore  level;  and  introduction  to  electrical 
engineering,  the  top  level  course  offered  in  a  community  college,  which  CD  was 
the  first  to  offer. 

Other  speakers  were'  Allan  L.  Rae,  president  of  the  Illinois  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers;  H.D.  McAninch,  president  of  CD,  and  Murry  Hill, 
member  of  the  President’s  Councili  at  Purdue  and  of  the  Engineering  Advisory 
Council,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

“I  was  happy  with  the  results  of  the  program,  commented  Bob  Harvey, 
professor  of  engineering  at  CD  and  vice-president  of  the  organization’s 
executive  committee.  “I  was  hoping  for  higher  attendance,  but  it  was  a 
very  profitable  meeting.” 

Harvey  said  he  is  looking  forward  to  “Next  year’s  conference,  which  will  be 
hosted  at  Peoria  Central  College. 

“We  received  very  favorable  comments  from  the  attendants  about  the 
excellent  facilities,  arrangements  and  food  provided  by  CD,”  said  Harvey. 


IIT... 


119  WAYS  TO 
GET  AHEAD 
THIS  SUMMER 


Whether  you  are  after  a  head  start,  making  up  courses,  completing 
prerequisites,  speeding  your  graduation,  or  just  spreading  out  your 
workload,  Summer  School  at  IIT  can  fill  your  needs. 

You're  almost  certain  to  find  what  you  need  among  the  1 19  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses  offered  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Computer 
Sciences,  Mathematics,  Engineering  and  Engineering  Sciences,  Liberal 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

Register  on  June  12  or  13.  Classes  start  Monday,  June  17  and  run  for 
either  six  or  eight  weeks,  days  and  evenings,  at  the  Downtown  Center; 
Main  Campus;  North  Central  College,  Naperville  and  Harper  College, 
Prospect  Heights. 

Main  Campus  is  easily  accessible  by  rapid  transit,  bus  or  auto  and 
provides  ample  parking. 

Special  reduced  tuition  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  courses. 

For  information  on  how  you  can  get  ahead  this  summer,  contact: 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Office  of  Educational  Services 
3300  South  Federal  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60616-3793 

312  567-3300 


'Craft  alley' 


Crafters  are  needed  for  a  “craft  alley” 
exhibit  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Elgin  Jaycees’  fourth  annual  ethnic 
fest  at  6  p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
June  22  through  23  in  the  Fountain 
Square  Plaza,  Elgin. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Rhonda  Brandes  at  742-6298. 

Children  and  death 

“Perspectives  on  Children  and 
Death”  will  be  discussed  by  Audrey 
Gordon,  author  of  "The  Need  to  Know: 
How  to  Teach  Children  about  Death,” 
at  7:30  p.m.  Monday,  May  13  in  SRC 
1024  in  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  division. 

More  details  are  available  from  Dean 
Charlyn  Fox,  ext.  2156,  or  from  Ray 
Olson,  ext.  2077. 

Medical-surgical  update 

Workshops  dealing  with  the  second 
medical-surgical  update  will  be  present¬ 
ed  by  CD’s  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Institute  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  May  16  and  17  from  9  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  in  K157. 

The  $85  fee  includes  refreshments 
and  materials. 

Topics  to  be  covered  include 
“Neurophysiology  of  Pain,”  “Pain 
Management,”  “Gastro-Intestinal  As¬ 
sessment,”  “Skin  Flicks,”  “Nursing  — 
Beyond  the  ’80s,”  “Seizure  Disorders” 
and  “Update  on  Diabetes  Manage¬ 
ment.” 

Additional  information  is  obtainable 
at  858-2800,  ext.  2180. 

Family  violence 

A  conference  aimed  at  eliminating 
family  violence/sexual  abuse  will  be 
presented  by  CD’s  Business  and 
Professional  Institute  at  8:30  a.m. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  20  and  21, 
in  Building  K. 

Keynote  speaker  will  be  Richard  M. 
Tolman,  whose  topic  is  titled  “Minne¬ 
apolis  Domestic  Violence  Experiment." 

State  Senators  Beverly  J.  Fawell  and 
Doris  H.  Karpeil  will  discuss  pending 
abuse  legislation  in  Illinois  during  the 
general  session  of  the  conference. 


The  closing  address  will  be  delivered 
by  James  Ryan,  DuPage  County  state’s 
attorney. 

Workshop  topics  will  include  “The 
Victims,  Overview  of  the  Domestic 
Violence  Act,”  “Sexual  Abuse  of 
Children”;  “Treatment  and  Under¬ 
standing  of  Abusers”;  “Elder  Abuse 
and  Neglect:  The  Silent  Crime”;  and 
“Networks  Availabe  for  Elderly  Abuse 
Victims/Results  of  Region  II  Area 
Agency  on  Aging  Study  of  Victims.” 

The  fee  is  $30  for  each  day  or  $50  for 
the  full  conference. 

Further  information  is  availabe  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. 


ARE  YOU  A  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  STUDENT 
PREPARING  TO 
MOVE  INTO  A 
4-YEAR  BUSINESS 
PROGRAM? 

Consider  the  extensive 
Business  program  at 
Aurora  University! 

OFFERING  MAJORS  IN: 
Accounting 

Business  Administration 

Economics 

Finance 

Industrial  Management 

Management 

Marketing 


Tell  me  more  about  your 
Business  program! 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City  j  _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone  (  )  _ 


til 

% 


URORA 
N1VERSTCY 


Aurora.  Illinois  60506 
312-896-1975 


Classes  for  kids  this  summer  at  College  of  DuPage 

Acting 

Spanish 

Chorus 

French 

Archaeology 

Computers 

German 

Mime 

Sewing 

Weight  Training 
Basketball 


KIDS 

on  campus 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  classes  for  kids  8  to  18 
call  858-2800,  ext.  2209. 
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Belated  Spring  break 

To  end  the  six-week  confrontation 
with  “drunks,  complaints,  and  traffic,” 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Police  Chief  Ron 
Cochran  provided  kegs  of  beer,-  platters 
of  barbecue  and  t-shirts  that  said,  “I 
survived  spring  break”  to  hundreds  of 
Ft.  Lauderdale  police  officers. 

“I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  give 
(the  officers)  a  day  off  to  relax  and 
unwind,”  Cochran  said. 

“When  you’re  outnumbered  50,000  to 
two,  it’s  very  hard,"  explained  Broward 
County  deputy  Joe  Hoffman.  “When 
you  arrest  one  guy,  ten  of  his  buddies 
want  to  fight  you.” 

Relax  after  finals 

In  a  plan  to  alleviate  stress  for 
students,  Yale  and  Penn  State  have 
initiated  non-sexual  massage  parlors 
run  by  students  called  “Stress  Bust¬ 
ers.” 


Hazing  practices 
outlawed 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  fraternity 
hazing,  which  is  already  outlawed  in  17 
states,  will  be  a  criminal  offense  in  half 
of  the  United  States.  This  action  is  a 
response  to  physical  and  psychological 
damage  caused  by  past  hazing 
practices. 

Dangerous  deliveries 

Domino's  Pizza  delivery  men  have 
been  advised  to  take  extra  precautions 
when  delivering  to  the  University  of 
Southern  California  campus  after  a  rash 
of  thefts,  assaults  and  the  murder  of  a 
driver.  Employees  are  advised  to  carry 
less  than  $50  while  making  deliveries, 
and  security  guards  have  been  assigned 
to  all  of  the  stores  in  the  area.  Police 
officials  said  that  they  expect  no 
further  increase  in  the  rate  of  thefts  and 
assaults  despite  the  violence. 


Cyanide  caps  gain 
criticism 

University  of  Dayton  officials  say 
that  the  student  association  proposal  to 
stock  cyanide  pills  in  case  of  nuclear 
attack  goes  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
college’s  basic  beliefs. 

“I  don’t  think  that  using  the  cyanide 
symbol  speaks  much  for  human  hope,” 
said  Rev.  Joseph  Lackner,  a  university 
spokesman. 

“We’ve  already  turned  a  few  heads,” 
countered  proposal  sponsor  Greg 
Werckman.  “Even  if  we  get  criticism, 
at  least  we  got  their  attention.” 

Infernal  machines 

One  student  was  hospitalized  and 
another  arrested  when  a  bicycle  pump 
bomb  that  they  were  building  in  a  dorm 
at  the  University  of  Massachussetts 
exploded.  The  explosion  shook  the 
22-story  dorm  and  embedded  metal 
shrapnel  in  the  walls. 

Sophomore  Robert  D.  Nixon  was 
hospitalized  in  satisfactory  condition 
with  shrapnel  in  his  stomach,  and  his 
co-bomber,  Adam  Hessler,  was  charged 
with  possession  of  an  “infernal 
machine,”  or  explosive  device.  Hessler 
was  released  on  bond. 

University  officials  considering  disci¬ 
plinary  action  said  that  the  pair  have 
built  other  less  destructive  bombs. 

Network  provides 
help 

A  new  service  at  Pennsylvania  State 
university  called  The  Network,  is 
designed  to  save  student  organizations 
from  a  lack  of  direction,  purpose  and 
leadership.  The  service  was  formed  by 


Andrew  Mozenter  of  the  office  of 
student  organizations  so  students  can 
learn  the  basic  leadership  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  needed  to  make  their  clubs 
work.  Members  of  Penn  State’s  385 
student  groups  can  utilize  The  Net¬ 
work’s  resources  which  include  books, 
journals,  seminars  and  educational 
games. 

Brother  Jim  breathes 
easy 

Evangelist  James  Gilles,  known 
better  to  students  on  college  campuses 
as  “Brother  Jim,”  was  all  wet 
according  to  students  at  Northern 
Illinois  University.  Gilles  was  preach¬ 
ing  on  the  sinful  nature  of  man  and 
urging  students  to  repent  when  he 
directed  comments  at  a  female  student 
in  the  crowd.  Other  students  responded 
by  picking  the  preacher  up  and 
threatening  to  throw  him  into  a  creek. 
University  Police  on  the  scene  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  soggy  protest  and  saved 
Brother  Jim  from  a  spring  shower. 

Students  protest 
tuition  hikes 

In  Texas,  nearly  3,000  students 
rallied  at  the  state  capitol  on  April  2 
against  a  bill  that  would  double 
resident  tuition  next  fall  and  increase  it 
by  500  percent  in  1988. 

The  next  day,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chussetts  trustees  voted  to  raise  costs 
for  some  students  by  as  much  as  $236  a 
year  despite  a  three-day  sit-in  by  90 
students  in  the  administration  offices. 
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Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents 


FREE  MOVIE 

Video  showings  of 

WANDERS 


and 

Rockworld 

music  videos 
May  13-17 
10  a.m.  &  12  p.m. 

SRC  Student  Lounge 

Popcorn  available  on  Wednesdays! 


J 


LL 

Student  Activities  Program  T* 

Board  Presents:  Blblnlul 

maw 


SOM  SEALS  RllOWS 


Alligator  Recording  Artists: 

Big  Twist  and  the  Mellow  Fe'lows 
Son  Seals 

Special  guest,  Lonnie  Brooks 

Friday,  May  10,  1985 
8  p.m. 

Main  Arena 

Physical  Education  and  Community 

Recreation  Center 

College  of  DuPage 

22nd  Street  and  Lambert  Road 

Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 

Tickets:  $5  in  advance,  $6  at  the 
door;  available  at  the  Student 
Activities  Box  Office,  SRC,  first 
floor. 

For  more  information, 

contact  the  Student  Activities  Office, 

858-2800,  ext.  2712,  SRC,  first  floor. 


Thursday ’s  A  live 
John  Fabjance  —  table  magician 
May  16, 11:30  a.m.,  cafeteria 
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Law  Day  gives  insight  to  court  procedure 


By  BOB  KUREK 

The  press  is  to  blame  for  the  bruhaha 
surrounding  the  Gary  Dotson  case, 
Judge  William  Black  of  the  18th 
Judicial  Circuit  Court  of  DuPage 
County,  noted  on  Law  Day  at  COD. 

“The  press  took  it  upon  itself  to 
re-try  Gary  Dotson  and  find  him 
innocent  and  then  sat  around  and 
watched  the  court  deny  the  petition,” 
Black  stated. 

“It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  press  is  not  functioning  with  the 
same  evidence  the  court  is  presented 
with,  nor  the  public  has  access  to,”  he 
warned.  “They  did  not  follow  the  rules 
the  game  is  played  by.  The  law  is 
nothing  other  than  the  application  of 
logic  and  facts,”  he  added. 

“IT  WOULD  HAVE  been  easy  for 
Judge  Samuels  to  say,  ‘Petition 
granted,  release  the  manj  but  he  stuck 
by  what  he  thought  was  the  right 
decision  and  as  a  consequence  found 
himself  in  a  storm  of  public  discontent 
because  he  was  challenging  the  press,” 
Judge  Black  said. 

“Keep  in  mind  that  the  question  is 
not  whether  Gary  Dotson  would  be 
found  guilty  or  innocent  today,”  Judge 
Black  continued,  “but  whether  he  was 
properly  convicted  at  the  time.” 

Gary  Dotson,  now  out  on  bail,  had 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  BLACK  of  18th 
mock  trial  held  May  1  at  CD. 
been  returned  to  prison  despite  the  fact 
that  Cathleen  Crowell  Webb  recanted 
her  testimony  accusing  Dotson  of  rape. 

“THE  TESTIMONY  OF  Webb  was 
very  shaky,”  Judge  Black  pointed  out, 
“and  recanted  testimony  is  highly 
suspect.  I  do  feel  however,  that 
Gary  Dotson  will  be  granted  executive 
clemency,  but  not  a  pardon.” 

Judge  Black  put  in  a  good  word  for 
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Judicial  Circuit  Court  presides  over 


plea  bargaining,  a  misunderstood 
segment  of  the  judicial  system.  Plea 
bargaining  is  the  process  where  a 
defendant  will  plead  guilty  to  a  charge 
in  return  for  consideration  from  the 
court. 

“Ninety-five  percent  of  all  cases 
never  get  to  trial,”  Judge  Black  stated. 
“Without  plea  bargaining,  more  cases 
would  come  to  trial  adding  to  a  heavy 
case  load.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
five  percent  are  heard  now  because  of 
the  shortage  of  space  in  the  Wheaton 
Court  House.” 

PLEA  BARGAINING  DOES  not 
always  work  in  the  government’s 
favor.  As  an  example,  Judge  Black 
cited  the  John  Hinckley  Jr.  case. 
Hinckley  was  brought  to  trial  in  1981 
on  charges  of  shooting  President 
Reagan. 

“Hinckley  wanted  to  plea  bargain 
guilty  in  return  for  a  life  sentence,” 
Judge  Black  noted.  “The  government 
refused,  the  case  went  to  a  jury,  and 
Hinckley  was  found  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity.” 

Judge  Black  appeared  at  COD  to 
celebrate  Law  Day  by  presiding  over  a 
mock  trial  presented  by  the  DuPage 


Bar  Association. 

Students  were  selected  from  the 
audience  to  serve  as  jurors,  while 
lawyers  from  the  bar  association  took 
the  roles  of  defendant,  state’s  attorney, 
defense  attorney  and  witnesses. 

A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  of  the 
case  was  read.  A  hit-and-run  accident 
occurred  at  Broadway  and  Fourth  St.  in 
Winfield  at  10:00  p.m.  Wednesday 
March  24.  Two  people  witnessed  the 
accident,  but  no  identification  could  be 
made  of  the  driver,  other  than  it  was  a 
man. 

The  mock  trial  was  held  as 
realistically  as  time  would  permit,  with 
Judge  Black  explaining  points  as  the 
trial  moved  along.  Clerk  of  the  Court 
Bob  Walker  called  the  court  into 
session  and  swore  in  the  jury. 

Judge  Black  explained  that  in  a  real 
trial,  about  48  jurors  would  be  sworn  in 
at  this  time,  and  one  by  one  eliminated 
until  a  jury  of  12  is  selected.  This 
process  is  called  challenging  the  jury. 

JURORS  CAN  BE  challenged  two 
ways.  First,  challenge  for  cause  —  as 
example,  the  juror  knows  the  defend¬ 
ant.  Second,  pre-emptory  challenge,  a 
systematic  exclusion  of  jurors  from  a 
case. 

English  common  law  grants  each  side 
in  a  case  a  certain  amount  of 
pre-emptory  challenges  in  which  jurors 
may  be  removed  for  no  specific  reason. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  is 
now  hearing  an  appeal  from  James  K. 
Batson,  a  black,  found  guilty  of 
burglary  by  an  all  white  jury  after  the 
State  of  Kentucky  successfully  removed 
four  black  jurors  from  the  case  by  using 
the  pre-emptory  challenge. 

The  appeal  challenges  the  1965 
decision  Swain  vs.  Alabama,  which  ruled 
that  blacks  may  be  excluded  from  juries 
without  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Constitution  being  violated.  (New 
York  Times  April  23,  1985) 

THE  JUDGE  EXPLAINED  that  the 
Supreme  Court  now  allows  only  three 
pre-emptory  challenges  for  a  misde¬ 


meanor  case. 
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Survey  shows  where  and 
how  computers  are  used 


By  MELISSA  FERRO 

“What  does  one  do  with  a  computer 
when  its  present  resources  are  lacking 
what  one  needs?”  Rod  Gualtieri, 
manager  of  academic  computing,  asked 
himself. 

Gualtieri  set  out  to  find  how  he  could 
help  encourage  the  use  of  the  current 
computer  resources  by  faculty  members 
and  students  at  CD. 

The  first  step  Gualtieri  took  was  a 
survey.  The  survey  was  sent  out  to 
faculty  members  regarding  their  use  of 
computers  at  CD,  to  identify  exactly 
who  used  the  computers  and  what  type 
of  hardware  and  software  were 
employed. 

Out  of  the  total  210  full-time  faculty 
members,  only  16  failed  to  respond, 
giving  Gualtieri  an  accurate  look  at 
where  computer  use  was  relatively  low. 
Once  this  was  determined,  Gualtieri 
then  determined  where  current  re¬ 
sources  should  be  expanded. 

GUALTIERI  ALSO  COMPARED 
the  current  list  of  active  software  being 
used  by  the  full-time  staff  members  and 
students  to  software  purchased  over  the 
last  two-and-a-half  years  and  found  that 
a  large  percentage  of  software  pur¬ 
chased  was  never  actually  applied. 

Roy  Grundy,  a  business  teacher  at 
CD,  stated,  “The  biggest  drawback  to 
the  computers  is  that  we  have  many 
different  types  of  computer  brands  and 
software,  and  academic  computing  has 
a  terrible  job  of  trying  to  match 
software  to  various  computer  configur¬ 


ations  and  then  debugging  the  textbook 
publishers-supplied  software.” 

In  conjunction  with  the  survey  given 
to  faculty  members,  Gualtieri  also 
questioned  students  using  computers  in 
the  LRC  microlab,  and  found  only  four 
students  on  average  per  day  used  the 
eight  existing  Apple  II  computers,  and 
none  of  the  TRS  80  microcomputers 
were  put  to  use. 

What  does  this  mean? 

“WE  ARE  GOING  to  re-examine  the 
use  of  the  TRS  80  in  the  microlab,” 
said  Gualtieri,  “and  look  at  redistribut¬ 
ing  the  80s  to  areas  where  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  used  If  we  take  eight 
out,  then  we  will  replace  them  with 
others  that  will  be  used.” 

Gualtieri  expliined,  “We  are  training 
the  staff  to  increase  their  level  of 
understanding  of  the  existing  compu¬ 
ters,  and  investigating  the  current 
hardware  and  software  computing 
potential  to  figure  out  what  we  have 
and  where  we  want  growth.” 

Academic  computing  is  here  to  help 
with  the  selection  of  software,  and  also 
information  management  in  order  for 
academic  computing  to  keep  track  of 
information  on  how  the  computers  are 
being  used,  stated  Gualtieri. 

“This  college  is  on  the  verge  of  great 
computer  use,”  said  Gualtieri.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  survey,  60  percent  of  the 
faculty  reported  not  using  the  comput¬ 
ers,  but  reported  interest.  That  means 
the  use  will  increase  in  the  classroom 
situation,”  Gualtrieri  suggested. 
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Campaign  '85 

Student  Government  Elections 


By  BRUCE  COLE 

Student  government  elections  will  be 
held  May  21  and  22,  with  incumbent 
President  Ron  Strum  running  unop¬ 
posed  for  re-election  and  seven  students 
vying  for  five  SG  directorships. 

Candidates  for  the  five  directorships 
are  Steve  Bunge,  Monica  Campbell, 
Brian  Eberhart,  Andrew  Hedberg, 
Michele  McMahon,  Dave  Vicks  and 
Debbie  Weiser. 

Courier:  Why  are  you  running? 

Strum:  I  feel  very  strongly  for  the 
purpose  of  this  position.  The  SG 
constitution  states  that  the  main  duty 
of  student  president  is  to  be  the 
“official  representative  of  the  students” 
and  I  take  this  duty  very  seriously.  I 
have  started  this  job,  worked  hard  all 
year  and  I  would  like  to  keep  working 
at  it.  There  are  many  projects  that  I 
would  like  to  keep  working  on.  I  feel 
that  SG  did  a  lot  this  year  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  gained  SG  could  do  a 
lot  more. 

Bunge:  I  am  running  for  re-election 
as  director  to  continue  the  work  I  am 
currently  working  on  in  SG. 

Campbell:  I  can  be  an  asset  to  SG.  I 
have  ideas  that  can  improve  the  SG  and 
increase  participation  of  the  student 
body. 

Eberhart:  My  energy,  hard  work 
and  listening  abilities  will  aid  me  in 
better  representing  the  students.  I  can 
be  a  positive  asset  to  SG. 

Hedberg:  I  want  to  get  directly 
involved  with  our  school;  to  add  new 
dimensions  and  outlooks  to  SG;  and  to 
get  acquainted  with  politics  and 
government. 

McMahon:  There  is  a  need  for  more 
student  involvement  in  the  school.  I 
hope  to  keep  up  the  work  that  is  now 
being  done  by  SG  and  also  to  work  on 
solutions  for  more  of  the  problems  that 
students  face. 

Vicks:  I  love  God,  country,  law  and 
order. 

Weiser:  I  am  running  for  re-election 
because  I  enjoy  being  on  SG.  I  have 
learned  a  lot  and  have  helped  a  lot  of 
people.  SG  has  a  lot  to  offer  and  I  want 
to  be  part  of  it. 

Courier:  What  are  your  qualifications 
and  why  are  you  more  qualified  than 
your  opponents? 

Strum:  I  have  gained  a  lot  of 


experience  about  the  college,  working 
with  and  for  students,  and  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  inner  workings  of  SG. 

I  have  gained  much  insight  into  the 
needs  of  the  students.  In  1983  I  was 
elected  to  the  SG  Board  of  Directors 
and  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
student  life/problem  solving  committee. 
In  1984  I  was  elected  president  of  SG.  I 
am  very  hard  working,  dedicated  and 
persistent  when  it  comes  to  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  task.  I  am  completely  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  student  government. 

Bunge:  My  experience  in  SG 
qualifies  me  to  serve  on  the  SG  board  of 
directors.  I  am  currently  finishing  my 
third  year  at  CD  and  have  become 
acquainted  with  several  students, 
administrators  and  faculty  members. 
My  experience  in  SG  includes  two 
years'  service  on  the  board  of  directors, 
chairman  of  the  student  life/problem 
solving  committee  and  member  of  the 
public  relations  committee.  I  have  also 
produced  the  SG  newsletter  each 
quarter  in  1984-85  and  I  am  currently 
serving  as  the  student  representative 
for  the  vending  committee  and  the 
graphic  arts  committee. 

Campbell:  I  am  strongly  interested  in 
interpersonal  relationships.  My  involve¬ 
ment  in  various  past  group  activities  in 
school,  church  and  my  employment  for 
the  past  three-and-one-half  years  in  the 
Sears  service  center  gives  me  experi¬ 
ence  in  communication  and  details. 

Eberhart:  I’m  a  very  hard  worker 
and  I’m  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  SG 
is  for  the  general  student  body.  I  am  a 
great  communicator.  I  have  massive 
enthusiasm  and  energy  to  create 
change.  I’m  not  doing  this  for  personal 
or  ego  reasons. 

Hedberg:  I  am  a  political  science 
student  with  a  3.861  GPA.  I  am  a 
former  exchange  student  —  I  spent  one 
year  in  Finland  and  have  traveled  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Sweden  and  England.  In 
high  school  I  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Honors  Society  and  Mu  Alpha 
Theta.  I  am  a  member  of  Phi  Theta 
Kappa  at  CD.  I  am  open-minded  and 
open  to  new  directions,  a  hard  worker, 
highly  disciplined  and  willing  to  work.  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  am  any  better  than 
my  fellow  man.  It  is  up  to  the  voters  to 
weigh  the  facts. 

McMahon:  I  got  involved  in  SG  last 


quarter  by  being  appointed  to  a 
director’s  position  and  I  have  learned  a 
lot  about  the  organization  and  its 
activities.  My  experience  along  with  a 
strong  will  to  get  things  done  could  be 
valuable  to  SG  in  the  next  year. 

Vicks:  I  am  an  actor  and  better  at 
communicating  to  the  general  public. 

Weiser:  I  have  been  a  director  since 
the  fall  quarter.  I  am  currently  the 
chairperson  for  the  public  relations 
committee  and  serve  on  the  student 
life/problem  solving  committee.  I 
served  on  the  summer  job  fair 
committee  and  will  be  serving  on  the 
publications  committee.  I  have  helped 
to  organize  several  activities  including 
the  Christmas  Charity  Drive,  the 
Valentine’s  Dance  and  the  SG  open 
house.  I  feel  that  having  served  in  SG 
this  year,  I  am  more  experienced  than 
other  opponents  who  have  not  served  in 
SG. 

Courier:  Please  outline  three  goals 
you  would  accomplish. 

Strum:  Serving  the  everyday  needs 
of  the  students  is  my  first  goal. 

My  second  goal  is  to  carry  out  and 
see  that  the  concerns  I  brought  up  this 
year  are  worked  on  and  solved  such  as 
getting  reflectors  up  on  the  s-curve  on 
22nd  Street,  improving  the  lighting  in 
the  IC  building  and  continuing  to 
improve  lounge  furnishings. 

My  third  goal  is  to  have  SG  provide 
and  help  with  campus  functions  such  as 
dances. 

Bunge:  First,  I  would  accurately 
represent  the  interests  of  the  student 
body  through  increased  communication. 
Secondly,  I  would  reform  and  re-work 
current  student  services  offered  by  SG 
and  introduce  new  student  services. 

My  third  goal  is  to  develop  and 
implement  new  long-range  plans  for 
increased  communications  with  the 
students  through  public  relations. 

Campbell:  My  goals  are  to  improve 
student  awareness  and  involvement  — 
night  students  as  well  as  day  students; 
to  improve  student  policies;  and  to  be 
ready  to  protect  student  welfare. 

Eberhart:  First,  I  would  like  to 
"establish  better  communication  with 
students.  Secondly,  I  would  provide 
innovative  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
current  problems. 

My  third  goal  is  to  better  aid 


students  with  getting  issues  raised  and 
projects  completed  with  their  interests 
foremost  in  my  mind. 

Hedberg:  I  would  strive  to  be 
involved  with  the  well-being  of  the 
students,  to  get  the  students  involved, 
and  to  work  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

McMahon:  The  three  goals  I  would 
like  to  accomplish  are  to  establish 
closer  relations  between  students  and 
administrators;  to  let  students  know 
what  is  available  to  them  through 
different  organizations;  and  to  encour¬ 
age  students  to  use  available  services  to 
their  benefit. 

Vicks:  I  would  open  government  to 
students;  show  up  for  meetings;  and 
tell  the  truth. 

Weiser:  First,  I  plan  to  inform 
students  about  SG  and  make  them 
aware  of  the  services  SG  offers. 

Secondly,  1  would  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  express  their  ideas  to  SG  and 
not  to  feel  intimidated  by  SG.  I  want 
students  to  feel  welcome  to  stop  by  our 
office  to  voice  suggestions  or  com¬ 
plaints. 

My  third  goal  would  be  to  encourage 
students  to  get  involved  and  to  be 
aware  of  what  is  going  on  at  CD. 

Courier:  How  would  you  keep  track 
of  student  opinion? 

Strum:  I  would  stop  students  in  the 
hall  and  ask  their  viewpoints  on  issues. 

I  would  also  try  to  get  student  input 
through  my  report  in  the  SG  newsletter 
and  through  letters  to  the  editor. 

Bunge:  I  would  receive  input  as 
chairman  of  the  student  life/problem 
solving  committee  and  from  my  friends 
and  people  in  my  classes. 

Campbell:  I  would  track  opinions  by 
constantly  polling  the  students  for  their 
opinions  and  filing  their  views  under 
subject,  name  and  date.  I  will  always 
keep  lines  of  communication  open. 

Hedberg:  I  would  like  my  fellow 
students  to  personally  contact  me.  I 
would  encourage  them  to  write  me 
letters  and  I  would  file  these  letters  and 
bring  them  to  meetings  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

McMahon:  I  would  keep  track  of 
student  opinions  by  talking  to  students 
and  taking  surveys. 

Vicks:  I  would  keep  track  of  student 
opinion  by  talking  to  students  in  the 
cafeteria.  Please  turn  to  page  14 


SG  candidates  -  What  they  stand  for 


RON  STRUM;  president:  Want*  to 
solicit  more  student  opinion  and  be  good 
representative  of  student  body.  Has 
served  in  many  capacities  for  SG. 


iapte*. —  .  — .  . . . . . 

STEVE  BUNGE;  director:  Wants  to 
offer  new  student  services  and  develop 
alternate  means  for  soliciting  students', 
opinions.  WBI  represent  student  interests 
if  informed. 


CAMPBELL;  director:  Feels 
she  can  be  an  asset  to  SG.  Wants  to 
improve  awareness  and  involvement  for 
day  and  night  students  and 
student  policies. 


BRIAN  EBERHART;  director:  Wants  to 
implement  creative  change  while  repre¬ 
senting  student  views.  Feels  he  can  keep 
abreast  of  student  opinion  by  increasec 


ANDREW  HEDBERG;  director:  Wants 
personal  contact  with  students  as  a 
rffeans  of  serving  group  interest  Feels  SG 
mt^frej$,,.sh©uld  be  open  to  new 
oprrtons. 


MICHELE  MCMAHON;  director:  Feels 
her  strong  drive  can  make  a  difference  tn 
organization.  WW  monitor  student  opini¬ 
ons  by  talking  with  students  and 
distributing  surveys. 


‘''"DAW: 

student  government  to  students  and 
increase  involvement  Claims  large  group 
opinion  is  usually  wrong.  W1B  support 
ideas  he  feels  are  correct 


DEBBiE  VmSER;  motor:  Wants  to 
work  as  part  of  SG  team  looking  out  for 
students*  best  interests.  WBi  keep  in 
touch  with  students  and  support  needs  of 
the  student  body. 
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Sleeping  disorders  leave  one  restless 

By  KATHY  BENCE 


Droopy-eyed  students,  listless  faculty 
and  snail-paced  administrators  are  a 
common  sight  at  CD  every  Monday 
morning. 

Not  exactly  fresh  from  their  in-again, 
out-again  travels  into  never-never  land, 
many  of  them  might  be  suffering  from 
such  serious  sleep  ailments  as  narcolep¬ 
sy,  sleep  apnea  and  insomnia. 

People  who  are  too  sleepy  during  the 
day  and  feel  muscular  weakness  when 
they  are  angry,  surprised  or  amused 


may  have  narcolepsy.  Sometimes 
narcoleptics  experience  terrifying 
dreams  or  hallucinations  just  as  they 
fall  asleep.  Narcolepsy  often  emerges  in 
young  adulthood  and  is  a  life-long 
medical  disorder. 

HEAVY  SNORING  MAY  be  a 
symptom  of  a  serious  sleep  disorder 
called  sleep  apnea.  Several  hundred 
times  nightly,  sleepers  with  this 
disorder  stop  breathing  repeatedly  for 
durations  of  up  to  90  seconds. 


OFFICER  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
WHAT’S  IN  IT  FOR  YOU? 

Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  has  a  lot  to  offer  you.  Com¬ 
pleting  this  three-month  school  could  be  the  first  step  toward  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  career.  We  offer  a  good  starting  salary 
...  an  opportunity  (for  those  with  special  qualifications)  to  do 
graduate  work  at  little  or  no  cost .  .  .  complete  medical  and  dental 
care  30  days  of  vacation  with  pay  each  year .  .  .  low  cost  life  in¬ 
surance  .  .  and  much,  much  more.  We  also  offer  you  experience 
Air  Force  experience.  It  all  adds  up  to  one  of  the  finest  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  young  men  and  women  today.  Find  out  more 
about  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  and  what  it  can  mean  for 
you  and  your  country.  Contact 


While  distressed  sleepers  nightly  toss 
and  turn,  others  peacefully  sleep, 
oblivious  to  such  common  problems  as 
sleepwalking  or  sleeptalking.  Fortun¬ 
ately  for  nocturnal  babblers,  their 
jargon  is  usually  incomprehensible  and 
rarely  of  psychological  significance. 

SERIOUS  HEALTH  RISKS  are  at 
stake  if  one  suffers  from  narcolepsy, 
sleep  apnea  or  insomnia.  Untreated 
conditions  can  lead  to  hypertension, 
heart  failure,  respiratory  difficulties, 
headaches  or  depression. 

Because  sleep  disorders  manifest 
themselves  only  when  one  is  asleep,  the 
family  doctor  may  have  difficulty 
diagnosing  these  problems  when  the 
patient  is  awake. 

Symptoms  are  excessive  daytime 
sleepiness,  high  blood  pressure  and 
heavy  snoring. 


Insomnia,  the  inability  to  sleep,  may 
be  caused  by  severe  depression,  stress, 
noise  disturbances,  chronic  breathing 
problems  or  physical  pain,  or  even  the 
overuse  of  sleeping  pills. 

Physicians  specializing  in  sleep 
disorders  can  now  interpret  results  of  a 
diagnostic  testing  procedure  called 
polysomnography  which  is  conducted  in 
a  “sleep  lab." 

These  labs  are  normally  situated  in  a 
hospital  setting  consisting  of  private 
recording  rooms  and  adjacent  control 
rooms.  The  patient  is  required  to  sleep 
overnight  while  a  trained  technologist 
monitors  the  brain  waves  (EEG), 
breathing  patterns,  heart  activity 
(EKG),  oxygen  saturation  and  body 
movements.  The  troubled  sleeper  is 
observed  through  small  electrodes 
taped  on  the  scalp  and  by  a 
closed-circuit  video  system. 

The  test  is  painless  and  restful. 


Police  beat 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  WRITE  OR  CALL  SSgt  Harold  Sttnnette 
5306  W.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago.  IL  60630 
(312)777-1505  Out  of  Town  Call  Collect 


On  the  leading  edge  of  technology. 


April  17 

Officer  Dennis  Seeley  was  involved 
in  a  high-speed  chase  with  David  J. 
Witt  after  Witt  had  disregarded  a  stop 
sign  in  the  CD  parking  lot.  Witt  was 
apprehended  with  the  help  of  Glen 
Ellyn  police  at  the  corner  of  Sheehan 
Avenue  and  Route  53,  where  he  was 
issued  tickets  for  failing  to  stop  at  a 


DONT  STOP...  continue  your 
i  education  at 

Educating  leaders  lor  human  service 

George  Wi  lliams  College 


Nationally  recognized  for  educating  people  for 
leadership  in  human  service  careers , 

George  Williams  College  has  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  to  enhance  your  professional  growth. 


DEGREES  OFFERED: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  In  Nursing 

Bachelor  of  Social  Work 

Master  of  Public  Health 

Master  of  Science 

Master  of  Social  Work 

Master  of  Business  Administration 


AREA  STUDIES: 

Child  Welfare 

Community/Youth  Services 

Intemational/Intercultural 

Interpersonal 

Juvenile  Justice 

Social  Agency 

Urban 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL: 

Pre-dentistiy 
Prelaw 
Pre-medicine 
Pre-theology 
Pre-veterinary  medicine 


UNDERGRADUATE: 


•  Applied  Behavioral  Science 

•  Art 

.  Athletic  Training 
.  Biology 
.  Drama 
.  Ecology 
.  Economics 
.  Foreign  Languages 

•  General  Studies 

•  History 

.  Humanities 

•  Human  Physiology 

•  International  Management 

•  Literature 

•  Management 

.  Medical  Technology 
.  Music 


•  Natural  History 

•  Natural  Science 

•  Nursing  Completion* 

.  Philosophy 

•  Physical  Education 

•  Physical  Therapy 

•  Political  Science 

•  Psychology 

•  Recreation  Services 

•  Religion 

.  Social  Sciences 
.  Social  Work  (B.S.W.) 

.  Sociology/Anthropology 
.  Spanish 

•  Therapeutic  Recreation 

•For  RN's  only 


GRADUATE: 


.  Management  &  Organiza¬ 
tional  Behavior 
.  Business  Administration 
(MBA) 

•  Counseling  Psychology 
.  Exercise  Phvsiology 


.  Health  Education 

•  Physical  Education 

•  Public  Health 

.  Leisure  &  Environmental 
Resources  Administration 
.  Social  Work  (M.S.W.) 


For  more  information  on  these  and  other  career  opportunities ,  contact 
Office  of  Admissions,  555  Thirty-first  Street,  Downers  Grove,  IL  60515  •  (312)  964-3113/3114 


posted  sign  and  attempting  to  elude  the 
police. 

Aprli  23 

Nora  A.  Tidd,  a  former  Courier 
employee,  was  reported  to  have  stolen  a 
bound  volume  of  last  year’s  Courier 
from  the  newspaper  office. 

After  Tidd  was  denied  a  request  to 
take  the  book  home,  she  told  Channon 
Seifert,  features  editor,  that  she  was 
taking  the  book  up  to  the  LRC  to  make 
photocopies  of  some  of  the  articles 
printed  in  the  journal. 

When  she  did  not  return  the  volume 
to  the  Courier  office,  public  safety 
contacted  her  by  phone.  She  initially 
denied  having  the  bound  volume,  then 
later  said  she  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  the  book  if  she  would  be  allowed  to 
keep  it. 

The  value  of  the  book  was  estimated 
at  $300. 

April  24 

Cynthia  Dollarhide  reported  the  theft 
of  her  purse  from  J130c  sometime 
between  8:30  and  11:55  a.m. 

The  audio-visual  department  reported 
the  theft  of  a  12-inch  by  12-inch  black 
speaker,  valued  at  $50,  delivered  with  a 
projector  and  cart  to  IC  3079. 

Jagdish  Kapoor,  who  was  teaching 
class  in  the  room,  said  the  speaker  was 
missing  when  he  arrived. 

Gregory  Hughes  signed  a  statement 
saying  that  William  Roundtree  had 
used  Hughes’  library  card  to  check-out 
12  videotapes  from  the  LRC  in  March. 

The  tapes  were  not  returned  and 
Hughes  stated  that  he  wanted  to  clear 
his  name  in  the  alleged  theft  of  the 
movies. 

He  was  released  on  the  promise  that 
he  would  return  the  tapes  to  the  LRC. 
April  26 

Matthew  G.  Nelson,  a  Glenbard 
South  student,  was  pulled  over  by 
Officer  Donald  Stange  after  disobeying 
the  traffic  light  at  22nd  Street  and  Park 
Avenue. 

Stange  reported  that  he  observed 
several  cans  of  open  beer  in  the  back 
seat  and  transported  Nelson  to  the  Glen 
Ellyn  Police  Department,  where  he 
posted  bond  and  was  released. 
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Out  &  About 


continued  from  page  3 

Class  differences 

Southern  Illinois  University  held  an 
unusual  banquet  to  dramatize  the 
problem  of  world  hunger.  Students  and 
faculty  sat  in  assigned  seats  that  were 
labeled  First  World,  Second  World, 
Third  World  and  Fornth  World  to 
represent  different  economic  regions  of 
the  world.  Meals  served  to  the  first  two 
groups  consisted  of  meat  or  fish, 
vegetables  and  potatoes,  as  well  as 
dessert.  Diners  from  the  Third  World 
received  gruel  and  those  from  the 
Fourth  World,  representing  Africa, 
received  a  glass  of  water. 

Everyone  generously  shared  their 
portions  while  listening  to  talks  given 
by  the  Red  Cross  and  university 
officials.  While  not  an  appetizing  topic, 
all  present  at  the  affair  agreed  that  the 
importance  of  the  subject  matter  was 
brought  forth  with  great  impact. 

Nationwide  racial 
protests 

One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  protest¬ 
ors  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  were  arrested  during  a 
.  week-long  demonstration  against  South 
African  racial  policies  and  university 
South  Africa-related  investments.  Stu¬ 
dents  involved  in  the  protests  which 
took  place  at  Sproul  Hall,  the  site  of 
Vietnam  protests  in  the  sixties,  said 
that  the  arrests  “helped  motivate  other 
people  who  wouldn’t  have  done 
anything  until  they  saw  people  being 
dragged  out  by  the  police.” 

Similar  protests  occurred  at  Harvard 
University,  Columbia  University,  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 


Yale  University,  and  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Please  check  all 
utensils 

University  of  Maryland  food  service 
employees  began  to  notice  food  and 
eating  utensils  missing  from  the 
cafeteria  last  winter,  and  began  a  policy 
of  searching  students  as  they  left  from 
their  meals. 

In  March  student  leaders  met  with 
food  service  director  Matthew  Sheriff 
and  suggested  a  la  carte  dinner  plans,  a 
silverware  check-out  system,  more 
student  input  on  the  dining  hall  policy 
and  an  improved  bag  lunch  program  as 
ways  to  end  cafeteria  theft. 

Sheriff  suspended  the  search  program 
in  mid-Februaryi  saying  that  students 
had  gotten  the  idea  that  stealing  would 
not  be  tolerated. 

Inaction  draws 
reaction 

About  200  students  from  Talladega 
College,  a  small  Alabama  institution, 
staged  an  all-day  demonstration  to 
protest  vermin  in  the  cafeteria  and 
dorms,  declining  grade  standards  and 
administrative  inaction. 

Protestors  sat  on  blankets  chanting, 
“Talladega,  crimson  and  blue;  Tallade¬ 
ga,  we're  tired  of  you.” 

Gay  rights  shot  down 
at  A&M 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
reverse  the  decision  by  a  lower  court  to 
allow  gay  students  to  organize  on  the 
campus  of  Texas  A  and  M  University. 
Days  earlier  the  court  refused  to  strike 
down  an  Oklahoma  law  prohibiting  the 


dismissal  of  teachers  who  publicly 
advocate  their  homosexuality. 


Cnritt  ehuatiMt 
get  retalis 
Lhs  ms  Inky! 


Calendar  of  events 

May  10:  Concert  —  Big  Twist  and 
the  Mellow  Fellows,  Son  Seals,  and 
guest  Lonnie  Brooks.  8  p.m.  Main 
Arena,  Physical  Education  and  Com¬ 
munity  Recreation  Center,  $5  in 
advance;  $6  at  the  door. 

May  14  through  18:  Play:  “The 
Hothouse,”  by  Harold  Pinter.  Directed 
by  Jack  Weiseman.  8  p.m.,  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Buidling  M.  General 
admission  $4;  students/seniors  $3; 
groups  (10  or  more)  $2.  All  seats 
reserved. 


Go 

Ahead! 


Make 

Someone’s 
Day. . . 

With  a 

COURIER  PERSONAL 

Only  50  cents  for  25. words  or  less. 

NEXT  ISSUE:  April  12 
DEADLINE:  Monday,  April  8 
in  the  Courier  office. 


FOOD  SERVICE 
SPRING  FEST 
,  WINNERS. 


WINNERS  OF  SUNKIST  HATS 
SUNKIST  ORANGE  JUICE  WAS 
PREFERRED  16  to  1 
(#  of  oranges  in  container  115) 

Stan  Jawusz  (115) 

Ayance  Jagroop  (116) 

Ann  Mitchell  (113) 

S.  Quiaoit  (113) 

Constance  Keller  (112) 

Julie  Bridge  (112) 


WINNERS  OF  FROGURT  T-SHIRTS 


Julie  Roth 
Dr.  V.  LaVigne 
Jessie  Fuger 
Inger  Svensson 
Evelyn  Greene 

Winners  must  contact  Dave  Gauger 
to  receive  their  prizes! 


?r?wic 


WINNERS  OF  YOPLAI  T-SHIRTS 

Sarah  Cavazos 
BemaZeman 
Jonathan  True 
Susan  Fitzgerald 
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Better  Pay, ' 
Better  Promotions 

*  *  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  a  better  oppor- 

tunity  to  come  along.  Because  they  don’t  get 
K  M much  better  than  this.  If  you  have  two  years 

of  college,  you  can  start  work  right  now 
V*  in  the  field  of  your  choice  through 

M  ^  £*  *'  the  Marine  Corps’ College  Enlistment 

,  M  Iff  M  JJr  '■  Program.  You  choose  the  job  you 

«JS  want  before  you  enlist.  And  that’s  just 

the  beginning. 

There  are  over  130  positions  to  choose  from  in  fields  like  aircraft  mainten¬ 
ance,  computer  programming,  even  electronics.  But  that’s  not  all.  Your  education 
will  give  you  faster  promotions.  And  with  each  promotion  your  responsibilities 
and  base  pay  increase.  You  could  even  receive  a  bonus  of  up  to  $5,000,  if  you 
take  a  job  that  has  a  critical  skill  or  personnel  shortage.  And  the  training  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Plus,  once  you  finish  your  training,  you’ll  travel  to  exciting  duty  locations. 

Or,  if  you  prefer  to  stay  close  to  home,  you  can  join  the  Reserve  program^ 

But  you’d  better  hurry.  Once  an  occupational  specialty  is  filled,  you 
could  have  a  long  wait  on  your  hands.  Put  your  education  to  work  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  Contact  your  recruiter  today. 

For  this  free  Semper-Fi  iron-on  and  more  information 
on  better  opportunities,  fill  in  this  coupon  and  send  it 
now.  There’s  no  obligation,  and  like  our  job  opportu¬ 
nities,  they  won’t  last  forever. 

Name 


Address 

Citv/Stale/Zip 

Date  of  Birth 

Phone 

Last  Grade  Completed 

Los 


^  this  coupon  to: 

Marine  Corps 
RO.  Box  38901 
Angeles,  California  90038-9986 


□  Regular 

□  Reserve 


Marines 

\Wte  looking  for  a  few  good  men. 


NP  CC  Q  04/55 


To  understand  much  of 
what  we’re  doing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  cancer  research, 
you’d  need  a  graduate  de¬ 
gree  in  microbiology  or 
biochemistry. 

But  to  understand  how 
well  our  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  service  re¬ 
sources  help  both  patients 
and  their  families,  simply 
talk  to  one  out  of  every  1 00 
Americans  who  are  part  of 
our  volunteer  program .  Or 
talk  to  one  of  the  3  million 
who’ve  survived  cancer. 

The  battle  isn’t  over  but 
we  are  winning. 

Please  support  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 


AMERICAN 

?  CANCER 
SOCIETY* 


This  space  contributed  as  a  public  service 


THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION  ! 

►  ON-THE-SPOT-ADMISSION 

►  FINANCIAL  AID  AND  HOUSING  INFORMATION 

►  AUDIO-VISUAL  PRESENTATION  SIU 

►  ANSWERS  TO  YOUR  QUESTIONS 

►  *  *  SPECIAL  FEATURE:  advisement /registration  for 

admitted  students  by  advanced  appointment  f fee  required ) 

JOIN  OUR 


SIU 


*M I N I  - O P E N  HOUSE* 


Wednesday ,  May  15,  1985  -  1:00  to  5:00  p.m. 

Thursday  through  Sunday,  May  16,  17,  18  8,  19,  1985 
*  *  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  *  * 


LOCATION: 


HILTON  INN  --  LISLE,  ILLINOIS 
3003  Corporate  West  Drive.  Exit  on 
Naperville  Road  north  from  East/West 
Tollway  5.  Corporate  West  Drive  is 
the  frontage  road  to  Warrenville  Rd. 
(Look  for  this  ir  mark  on  map) 


FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY  WELCOME! 

For  additional  information ,  contact  Debbie  Perry, 
SIU  Admissions /toll  free  800-642-3531 

COME  SEE  US! 


Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale ,  Illinois 
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Editorial  Board 

Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 

R.  Kelley  Laughlin,  managing  editor  Chris  Aiello,  assistant  editor 


Animal  behavior  at  CD 

The  foyer  in  the  lower  level  of  the  SRC  has  too  often  been  the  scene  of 
the  sexual  harrassment  of  numerous  students.  The  perpetrators  of  these 
moral  crimes  seem  to  think  that  nothing  is  wrong  with  their  Cro-magnon 
behavior,  as  they  joke  and  congratulate  themselves  after  intimidating  any 
halfway  decent-looking  girl  who  walks  by. 

This  is  not  the  type  of  conduct  indicative  of  college  students,  and  we 
have  to  wonder  why  the  administration  would  allow  such  decorum  to  tak 
place. 

Maybe  those  in  charge  of  the  school  turn  their  heads  because  some  of 
these  animals  participate  in  the  sports  program,  a  group  vital  to  CD’s 
interests. 

Possibly  the  administration  may  be  trying  not  to  rock  the  boat 
suggesting  instead  that  this  is  a  “sinless”  college,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past. 

Then  again,  the  leaders  of  our  illustrious  school  may  not  be  aware  that 
this  problem  even  exists. 

We’ve  noticed  that  the  majority  of  the  women  harrassed  are  on  their 
way  out  of  the  college  when  they  become  the  subject  of  physical  and  verbal 
abuse.  Not  many  students  would  turn  around  and  come  back  into  the 
school  after  they  are  already  halfway  out  the  door.  But,  if  more  of  the 
victimized  students  would  come  back  and  file  a  complaint  with  public 
safety,  maybe  this  crude  behavior  could  be  stopped. 

Then  again,  maybe  not. 


Student  Voice 


How  do  you  feel  about  President  Reagan’s  trade  embargo 
on  Nicaragua? 


A1  Fandola,  Wheaton:  All  he  is  doing  is 
forcing  them  into  the  Soviet  camp. 
"Remember,  Reagan  blocked  their  loans. 


Jenny  Aseawunz,  Wheaton:  I  don’t 
like  it,  I  think  he  is  playing  games.  He 
doesn’t  care  about  the  people,  just 
stopping  communism. 


Bill  Huffman,  Hinsdale:  He’ll  manipu¬ 
late  them  into  a  war.  He’s  been  doing  a 
good  job  so  far. 


Sanjay  Vohra,  Glendale  Heights:  He's 
justified  in  doing  it  to  help  the  “cause 
of  democracy.” 


Ed.  note: 

FORUM  is  a  weekly  column  devoted  to  the  CD  community 
for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting  views,  opinions  or 
personal  insights.  Letters  will  be  considered  for  the  FORUM 
if  they  exceed  300  words,  recognize  some  element  of  clear 
writing  and  represent  a  coherent  point  of  view. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  FORUM 
editor,  SRC  1022,  College  of  DuPage. 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

The  great  majority  of  college  students  in  this 
country  begin  their  academic  endeavors  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  what  subject  they  should  major  in  or 
what  job  they  should  shoot  for. 

For  these  students,  I  suggest  gearing  one’s 
education  to  any  major  that  would  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  being  a  CD  administrator. 

If  lucky,  one  of  them  will  get  the  CD  president’s 
position.  Getting  this  job  is  like  winning  the  lotto  and 
sharing  the  proceeds  with  friends  —  simply 
marvelous. 

AS  PRESIDENT,  YOU’D  earn  $77,396.75  annually 
as  of  July  1,  1985,  over  $20,000  more  than  the  national 
average  for  the  same  post  at  other  community 
colleges,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education.  But  that’s  not  all.  No,  for  behind  door 
number  two  is  the  use  of  a  college  car  or,  if  you  wish,  a 
monetary  substitute,  totalling  whatever  you  tell  the 
board  of  trustees  to  rubber  stamp. 

But  that’s  not  all  either.  Door  number  three  holds 
for  you  $300  —  annually,  of  course  —  for  the  purchase 


c 

f 

of  additional  life  i 
provides  life  insuranc 
That  $300  in  extra 
winner’s  family  at  lea 
not  including  any  dh 
FOR  THOSE  ST 
winning  lot,  CD  do< 
mighty  generous  awi 
runner-up  could  get  K 
of  administrative  aff 
July  1,  1985. 

If  you  get  this  po: 
nearly  $60,000  annul 
six  other  adminis 
necessarily  stay  awal 
of  trustees,  the  pra 
work  with  some  sta 
other  than  tell  other 
If,  however,  tod 
fortunate  enough  to 
shouldn’t  despair,  fo 
of  external  affairs  til 
the  other  ones,  but 
average  for  this  post 
$55,000. 

BUT  THIS  POSI 
have  to  be  kind  and 
they’re  jerks  to  you 
If  the  above  jobs 
for  something  with 
incredible  ease,  I  ' 
director  of  auxiliary 
as  director  of  studen 
Gibson  at  an  an! 
July  1,  1985,  will  be 


COURIER 

The  COURIER  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor,  Letters  are  to  be  typed, 
double-spaced,  and  should  not  exceed  200  words.  Letters  will  be  edited 
only  for  grammar  and  style,  but  The  COURIER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  for 
libel  and  length. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  author  may  have  his/her  name 
withheld  upon  request. 

All  correspondence  should  be  dropped  off  in  SRC  1022  during  normal 
business  hours. 

The  COURIER  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College 
Association. 
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CD  administrators 
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FORUM 


the  college  already 
rking  at  CD. 
ranee  can  give  the  lucky 
K3  upon  his  or  her  death, 
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the  national  average  for  the  same  job,  and  teh  man 
administrated  the  CD  bookstore  directly  into  the  red 
last  year  —  now  that’s  what  I  call  job  security  — 
being  so  good  they  overpay  you  even  with  you  blow  it. 

FRIEDLI  IS  ALSO  well  paid  at  $41,381,  beginning 
with  FY85.  She’s  receiving  $13,600  more  than  the 
national  average  in  a  position  that  requires  one  to 
think  about  good  and  fun  things  for  college  students 
to  do. 

CD  must  be  a  haven  for  persons  seeking  financial 
independence. 

As  a  lady  in  the  cafeteria  said  after  seeing  the 
administrators’  salaries,  ’’They  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  living,  just  dying.”  She  also  said  “You  don't  see 
me  on  that  list.” 

ONE  ADMINISTRATIVE  POST,  however,  doesn’t 
pay  well  compared  to  other  campus  salaries.  It’s  Gary 
Rice’s  as  director  of  research  and  planning. 

In  FY85,  Gary  Rice’s  salary  is  a  mere  $1,100  over 
the  national  average,  CD’s  low  for  administrators. 
Come  on  Rice,  nobody  else  gets  that  little  over  the 
national  average.  You  should  ask  for  a  raise;  you’re 
getting  cheated. 

A  while  back,  I  mentioned  that  the  administrators’ 
salaries  to  one  of  my  instructors,  and  this  person 
summed  it  up  beautifully  saying: 

“At  CD,  we’re  all  on  the  gravy  train.” 


By  TOM  EUL 

When  a  group  of  British  musicians  gathered  together  last  year  to  record 
a  song  to  aid  famine  victims  in  Africa,  my  heart  leapt.  When  a  group  of 
American  musicians  followed  suit  early  this  year,  my  spirit  soared. 

For  once  in  a  long  time,  music  seemed  to  matter,  even  if  the  songs 
themselves  were  not  great. 

A  serious  need  was  met  head  on  by  people  who  appeared  to  be  excited  to 
participate  in  the  events. 

I,  myself,  was  excited  to  witness  the  event  via  television  and  radio,  but 
in  the  months  that  have  passed  since  the  recording  of  “We  Are  the 
World,”  by  USA  for  Africa,  my  excitement  has  diminished. 

What  triggered  my  demise  of  interest  in  the  project  was  something  that 
was  said  in  a  video  for  the  making  of  the  song,  by  a  participant  of  USA  for 
Africa. 

The  quote  said  something  to  the  effect  that  rock  musicians  have  made 
sex,  drinking  and  cocaine  popular,  and  it  was  time  for  them  to  make  giving 
popular. 

I  don’t  mind  so  much  that  giving  is  another  notch  on  rock  music’s  belt. 
What  bothers  me  is  that  the  wave  of  charity  that  is  now  present  will  exist 
only  as  long  as  it  is  popular.  . 

Popularity  ceases  eventually,  and  charity  should  be  as  completely 
divided  from  popularity  as  possible. 

As  Ethiopians  continue  to  starve  in  the  future,  it  will  be  saddening  to 
watch  the  basket  return  empty  only  because  no  electric  guitars 
accompanied  it  through  the  aisles. 

When  Africa  cries  out  again,  who  will  answer  if  answering  is  not 
popular? 

In  five  years,  when  the  excitement  of  giving  is  gone,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if  individuals  will  continue  to  keep  the  USA  for  Africa 
album  out  of  the  cut-out  bins  in  record  stores. 

Most  likely,  “We  Are  the  World”  will  turn  out  to  be  a  novelty  song 
heard  on  holidays,  and  people  will  wonder  what  happened  to  the 
excitement  of  giving  that  once  existed. 
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OURIER  is  a  100-percent  student-written,  student-managed 
ewspaper  serving  the  College  of  DuPage  and  the  surrounding  com¬ 
at  offices  are  located  in  the  Student  Resource  Center,  room  1022. 
>e  858-2800,  ext.  2379. 

ising  rates  are  available  upon  request.  Deadline  for  ads  is  one 
or  to  publication.  Ads  which  require  considerable  typesetting 
submitted  10  days  in  advance. 

> liege  is  located  at  22nd  Street  &  Lambert  Road,  Glen  Ellyn,  III., 


lief . Paul  Goodman 

ditor . R.  Kelley  Laughlin  Jr. 

iitor . > . Chris  Aiello 

litor . Channon  Seifert 

>r . Greg  Huber 

. Patrick  Timmers 

. John  Fenwick 

ste  up . Joe  Territo 

inager . Dave  Hamilton 

. James  J.  Nyka 


STAFF:  Kathryn  Bence,  Judy  Bluder,  Bruce 
Cole,  Thomas  Cronenberg,  Thomas  Eul, 
Melissa  Ferro,  Sheri  Frey,  Louanne  Fries, 
John  Green,  April  Gronowski,  John  Hoff¬ 
man,  Mike  Jackson,  Bob  Kurek,  Mike  Mc- 
Corkle,  Daniel  Leonardi,  Lois  Michel, 
Richard  Rudnik,  Scott  Tomkowiak,  David 
Tuley,  Charles  Ventura,  John  Wilson,  Betty 
Montiel,  Julie  Bridge,  Chris  Adler 


NATIONAL 

STATE 

NAME 

POSITION 

SALARY 

AVG. 

AVG. 

H.  D.  McAninch 

President 

$78,396 

$62,400 

$59,655 

Kenneth  Kolbet 

V.P ./admin,  affair 

56,214 

48,720 

51,246 

Ronaid  Lemme 

V .P./plan.  &  info. 

53,634 

48,720 

51,246 

D.  R.  Petrizzo 

V.P  ./external  affairs 

55,801 

38,500 

NA 

T.  Tilton 

Provost/main  camp. 

57,868 

48,720 

51,246 

T.  K.  Thomas 

Provost/open  college 

56,214 

48,720 

51,246 

Richard  Wood 

Exec.  Dean/Instruction 

49,240 

44,000 

44,814 

Russel  Lundstrum 

Dean/academ.  altems. 

48,505 

NA 

36,340 

Ronald  Fordonski 

Dean/car.  &  bus.  sent. 

48,137 

38,087 

37,027 

Daniel  Lindsey 

Dean/hura.  &  lib.  arts 

47,146 

38,704 

NA 

Richard  Ducote 

Dean/leam.  res. 

48,137 

37,900 

34,284 

Michael  Ward 

Dean/occ.  educ. 

39,701 

32,807 

NA 

Charlyn  Fox 

Dean/soc.  &  beh.  sd. 

43,175 

40,212 

NA 

Kenneth  Harris 

Dean/student  aff. 

45,160 

39,998 

39,547 

Gary  Wenger 

exec,  dir./comp.  ser. 

50,705 

34,152 

NA 

James  Williams 

director/admissions 

45,341 

29,827 

31,975 

M.  J.  Bevelacqua 

dir./bus.  &  prof.  inst. 

48,137 

40,067 

NA 

Herbert  Rinehart 

dir  ./career  pi.  &  pi. 

44,644 

26,0u0 

NA 

Carole  Dobbie 

director/counseling 

44,065 

32,539 

35,077 

Robert  Regner 

director/fin.  aid 

37,107 

27,396 

26,820 

Barbara  Hall 

dir  ./media  prod.  serv. 

40,667 

27,922 

NA 

Marlene  Stubler 

dir./pub.  info. 

32,721 

27,491 

28,213 

Charles  Erickson 

dirVreg.  &  records 

45,690 

33,685 

31,975 

Gary  Rice 

dir/res.  &  plan. 

40,979 

38,500 

35,636 

William  Fitzgerald 

dir  ./hum.  res. 

44,505 

36,050 

35,397 

Ernest  Gibson 

dir./aux.  serv. 

47,770 

30,055 

NA 

Sidney  Fryer 

as.  dir,/med.  prod.  serv. 

37,896 

27,927 

NA 

Howard  Owens 

cont.  &  dir. /fin.  serv. 

46,388 

36,084 

NA 

Lucile  Friedli 

coordinator/stud.  activ. 

41,381 

27,781 

28,320 

Sources:  Chronicle  of  Highei  Education 
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Aeillo's  Alley  seen  as  'racist  and 
irresponsible  journalistic  trash' 


Police  busy? 

To  the  Editor: 

The  front  page  of  the  April  12th 
Courier  ran  a  story  on  the  protestors  of 
the  anti-Catholic  play  "Sr.  Mary.”  The 
demonstrators  were  praying  the  Rosary 
and  carrying  picket  signs.  They  were 
met  by  a  team  of  campus  public  safety 
officers  and  the  Glen  Ellyn  police  who 
told  them  to  put  down  their  picket 
signs  and  leave  the  area. 

My,  my  aren't  the  policy  busy?  I’m 
glad  to  see  they’re  out  fighting  crime! 

Patricia  Kelly 
Wheaton 

Peace  is  answer 

To  the  Editor: 

I  vjsited  CD  recently  and  while  I  was 
there  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Courier. 
After  reading  the  paper,  I  thought  it 
was  quite  good.  However,  I  was 
dismayed  by  the  editorial  entitled  “The 
memory  lives  on.” 

This  editorial  is  written  in  the  same 
style  as  the  old-fashioned  Communist 
propaganda.  That  is,  write  anything  as 
long  as  it  makes  your  enemy  look  bad. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  editorial 
is  to  cause  such  a  loathing  and  distrust 
of  the  Soviets  that  the  reader  would 
oppose  any  arms  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  If  any 
readers  are  so  moved,  and  surely  some 
are,  it  is  sad. 


CAL  THOMAS 


Ten  years  seems  such  a  long,  long 
time  ago  and  Vietnam  a  place  so  far,  far 
away,  yet  the  memories  are  rushing 
back  now.  So  much  ink  and  so  many 
minutes  of  air  time  are  being  devoted  to 
this,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  pullout  from  Vietnam,  that  it  is 
possible,  if  one  spends  enough  time 
reading  about  it  or  watching  the 
televised  news  accounts,  to  pretend 
that  it  is  1975  again.  Only  for  a 
moment,  though.  Most  of  the  memories 
are  too  painful.  Most,  but  not  all. 

The  telephone  rang  in  my  Houston 
home  at  4  o’clock  one  April  morning  in 
1975.  It  was  Dr.  Ralph  Neighbour  Jr.,  a 
missionary  friend  of  mine  calling  from 
Singapore.  Could  I  use  my  congression¬ 
al  contacts  to  help  move  an  entire 
Vietnamese  orphanage  and  staff  total¬ 
ing  97  people  to  the  United  States?  The 
orphans  and  their  leaders  had  walked  to 
Saigon  from  the  Central  Highlands 
ahead  of  advancing  North  Vietnamese 
troops.  They  set  out  on  the  South 
China  Sea,  only  to  have  their  boat 
break  down.  A  Taiwanese  ship 
discovered  them -and  towed  the  boat  to 
a  point  off  the  Singapore  coast. 


We  have  a  clear  choice  which  no 
rhetoric  should  obscure,  either  we  live 
with  the  Soviets,  or  we  die  with  them. 

If  one  really  believes  in  the  United 
States,  one  has  to  believe  that  we  can 
live  in  peace  with  the  Russians  without 
losing  anything. 

Remember  too,  that  all  our  arms  did 
not  prevent  the  invasion  of  Afganistan. 
If  the  Soviets  choose  to  invade  Western 
Europe  there  is  really  not  much  we  can 
do.  So  why  till  this  trust  in  euros? 

We  have  a  better  chance  of 
influencing  the  Soviets  through  talk, 
diplomacy,  economics  and  removing 
distrust. 

I  do  not  say  the  Soviets  are  Boy 
Scouts,  but  I  do  say  they  are  not  as 
insane  as  Hitler  and  Stalin  were,  and 
they  are  not  evil,  just  frightened  and 
beligerant  human  beings. 

Gerald  E.  Vogel 
Downers  Grove 


Editor’s  note: 

The  Courier  welcomes  all  letters 
to  the  editor.  Letters  should  be 
typed  and  double  spaced  and  sent  to 
the  Courier,  College  of  DuPage, 
22nd  and  Lambert  Streets,  Glen 
Ellyn,  IL.  60137,  dr  they  may  be 
dropped  off  in  our  office  located  in 
room  SRC1022. 

The  Courier  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  for  style,  grammar  and  libel. 


Another 

Nearly  dead  from  exposure  to  the 
searing  heat  and  very  hungry,  the 
orphans  and  staff  appealed  to  a 
Singapore  police  cruiser  to  let  them 
come  ashore.  They  were  refused  because 
Singapore  wished  to  maintain  at  least  a 
veneer  or  neutrality,  lest  the  Com¬ 
munists  do  to  them  what  they  were 
doing  to  the  Vietnamese. 

SYMPATHETIC  TO  THEIR  predi¬ 
cament,  the  Singapore  policeman 
volunteered  to  carry  a  note  from  the 
group’s  leader,  a  Mr.  Hai,  to  the  local 
missionary  office.  There,  my  friend  read 
the  note  and  sought  help  from  the 
American  ambassador’s  office. 

Finally,  the  rickety  ship  was  brought 
ashore  and  the  orphans  were  given  a 
temporary  home  at  the  local  military 
barracks.  They  were  told  that  their  only 
hope  was  to  find  a  sponsor  in  the 
United  States. 

After  hearing  the  story  across  a 
10,000-mile  telephone  hookup,  I  was 
wide  awake  and  within  two  weeks  had 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  children  and  staff  to  come  to 
America. 


To  the  editor: 

What  is  improper  with  the  mere  act 
of  honoring  a  group  who  tortured  and 
killed  millions  of  innocent  people?  This 
is  the  question  Aiello  should  have 
started  his  May  3  essay  with.  He  claims 
that  Reagan  is  just  being  a  good 
diplomat,  that  this  is  a  necessary 
political  maneuver,  and  that  we  should 
forgive  the  atrocities  committed  against 
humanity  because  they  happened  forty 
years  ago. 

His  article  cannot  be  classified  as 
journalism  any  more  than  the  tripe  put 
out  by  the  KKK,  which  must  be  where 
both  his  attitudes  and  "facts”  are 
derived  from.  I  would  be  very 
interested  in  seeing  his  figures  for  the 
percentage  of  the  media  owned  by  Jews 
in  this  country,  and  the  statistics 
proving  “more  movies  have  been  made 
about  this  one  tragedy  than  any  other 
in  the  history  of  mankind.”  I  believe 
that  making  such  biased,  unsubstanti¬ 
ated  claims  destroys  his  credibility  both 
as  a  writer  and  as  an  educated  person. 

As  for  Reagan  “merely  looking  out 
for  America’s  interests,”  that  smacks  of 
an  excuse  heard  quite  often  at  the 


Vietnam 

They  were  flown  to  Ft.  Chaffee,  Ark., 
this  “wretched  refuse  of  a  teeming 
shore,”  these  “huddled  masses  yearn¬ 
ing  to  breathe  free.”  The  fort  had  seen 
little  action  since  World  War  II  but 
now  was  being  used  as  a  Vietnamese 
refugee  receiving  center. 

OUR  CHURCH  HAD  mobilized 
nearly  the  entire  membership.  A  ranch 
owned  by  one  of  the  members  was  made 
available  to  house  the  group.  Food, 
sheets,  blankets,  beds  and  clothing 
were  provided.  Several  church  members 
would  eventually  adopt  some  of  the 
Vietnamese  children. 

I  called  two  of  them  this  week  just  to 
see  how  they  are  doing.  Most  are  now 
adults. 

Dat  Nguyen  married  a  fellow  orphan. 
They  live  in  Houston  where  Dat,  after 
graduating  magna  cum  laude  from 
college  with  a  3.8  average,  is  now  a 
program  analyst  with  a  major  bank. 
Dat  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  1982. 

Matthew  Sears  (his  name  was 
Americanized  by  his  adoptive  parents) 
is  home  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  and  is  about  to  enter  a  college 


Nuremberg  trials,  “I  was  just  doing  my 
job.”  His  job  does  NOT  entail 
conferring  honor  and  dignity  on  mass 
murderers. 

But  saying  that  Jews  should  forget 
what  happened,  that  it’s  irrelevant  now, 
and  the  Germany  shouldn’t  be  "chas¬ 
tized”  any  longer  for  their  act  of 
slaughtering  almost  half  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  world,  is  probably  the 
most  ignorant  and  insulting  statement 
I’ve  seen  in  print.  Should  Jews  today 
ignore  the  fact  that  their  friends  and 
relatives  were  tortured  to  death, 
mutilated,  or  burned  in  huge  gas 
chambers?  Would  anybody? 

There  are  other  diplomatic  routes  to 
strengthening  ties  with  Germany  which 
won’t  be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the 
families  of  the  people  savaged  by  the 
SS,  and  to  human  decency  and  morality 
in  general.  I  think  that  both  the  Courier 
and  Aiello  owe  an  apology  and  at  least 
a  partial  retraction  to  the  community. 
Responsible  journalism  is  reporting 
facts,  not  spouting  unsupported,  racist 
opinions  and  labeling  them  as  truth. 

Alan  Holtzman 

Downers  Grove 


memory 

in  North  Texas. 

I  DISCOVERED  AN  essay  Matthew 
wrote  when  he  was  a  freshman  in  high 
school.  His  American  parents  sent  it  to 
me.  It’s  called  “Let  Freedom  Ring."  In 
it,  Matthew  says,  “My  journey  from 
Vietnam  to  America  is  a  trip  that  can 
never  be  forgotten.  I  can  still  vividly 
remember  the  terror  that  haunted  us 
night  and  day  as  we  made  our  escape. 
We  tried  to  find  comfort  with  each 
other's  company  but  found  only  each 
other’s  fears.” 

After  detailing  the  harrowing  escape, 
Matthew  sums  up  this  way:  “America 
is  my  country  now.  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  living  in  the  land  where  freedom  is 
guaranteed  for  all.  Here,  with  my  given 
family,  I  will  try  to  live  out  my  life  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God.” 

Yes,  Vietnam  had,  and  has,  its 
excruciatinly  sad  moments  and 
memories.  Yet,  for  me  at  least,  there  is 
the  joy  of  knowing  that  I  had  a  small 
part  in  helping  to  redeem  the  lives  of  97 
human  beings  from  a  pit  of  darkness 
that  now  seems  to  have  no  bottom. 

[c]  1985,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
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Law  Day. . 

Continued  from  page  4 

The  12  student  jurors  are  sworn  in  to 
hear  the  case.  The  state’s  attorney  then 
presents  hiS  opening  arguments,  outlin¬ 
ing  the  case  against  the  defendant  and 
cites  the  law  being  used  to  charge  him. 
He  will  attempt  to  prove  the  defendant 
was  driving  the  vehicle  at  the  time  of 
the  accident. 

The  defense  attorney  insists  that  his 
client  is  innocent  and  will  try  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  was  home  in  bed  for 
several  hours,  before,  during,  and  after 
the  accident. 

THE  FIRST  WITNESS  called  by 
the  state  is  Mr.  Brown  who  was 
victimized  by  the  hit-and-run.  Through 
questioning,  the  state’s  attorney  estab¬ 
lishes  that  the  crime  took  place  within 
the  court’s  jurisdiction,  the  direction 
the  plaintiff  was  traveling  when  hit, 
how  fast  he  was  going,  and  what  the 
particular  weather  conditions  were  at 
the  time. 

On  cross-examination,  the  witness  is 
asked  if  he  can  identify  the  driver. 

“No.” 

THE  NEXT  WITNESS,  Miss  Hollo- 
'way  answers  similar  questions.  On 


cross-examination  she  also  testifies  that 
she  cannot  identify  the  driver. 

Next  on  the  stand  the  arresting 
officer  testifies  that  he  received  the 
accident  report  at  10:05  p.m.  and 
responded  immediately.  He  searches  for 
the  car  after  receiving  a  description  of  it 
from  the  witnesses  and  discovers  the 
car  at  around  11  p.m.  parked  at  the 
home  of  the  defendant.  He  identifies  the 
ownership  of  the  car,  examines  it  and 
finds  it  damaged.  He  enters  the  home  of 
the  defendant  with  permission  of  the 
defendant’s  brother,  questions  the 
defendant  who  has  been  sleeping,  and 
testifies  that  the  defendant  denied  any 
participation  in  the  crime. 

The  officer  attests  that  it  had  been 
raining  heavily  on  and  off  all  day..  In 
the  defendant’s  bedroom  he  discovers  a 
pair  of  shoes  belonging  to  the  defendant 
caked  with  wet  mud.  He  also  avows 
that  the  engine  of  the  car  was  still 
warm  when  he  examined  it.  He  then 
identifies  the  defendant  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

FOLLOWING  cross-examination, 
the  state  rests  its  case. 

The  defense  attorney  requests  a 
directed  verdict,  in  which  the  judge 
tells  the  jury  how  to  vote.  The  motion 
is  requested  because  the  defense  feels 
that  not  enough  evidence  exists  placing 
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his  client  at  the  scene  of  the  accident  or 
as  driver  of  the  vehicle.  Reasonable 
doubt  exists. 

The  state’s  attorney  admits  there  is 
an  absence  of  direct  evidence,  but  the 
nature  of  the  crime  makes  specific 
identification  almost  impossible.  The 
case  rests  on  evidence  gathered  after 
the  fact,  or  circumstantial  evidence. 

THE  JUDGE  WEIGHS  the  evidence 
and  denies  the  motion  for  a  directed 
verdict. 

The  first  witness  for  the  defense  is 
the  brother  of  the  defendant  who 
testifies  that  his  brother  who  works 
nights,  was  at  home  and  in  bed  at  6:00 
p.m.  and  did  not  leave  the  house  at  any 
time.  He  testifies  that  his  brother 
normally  leaves  the  keys  in  the  car, 
indicating  the  car  was  stolen. 

The  state  cross-examines  the  witness 
to  convince  the  jury  it  was  indeed 
possible  for  his  brother  to  sneak  in  and 
out  of  the  house  without  being  seen. 

THE  DEFENDANT  ELECTS  to 
take  the  stand,  though  he  is  protected 
by  the  5th  amendment  if  he  so  desires. 

The  defense  attorney  reminds  the 
jury  that  there  is  reasonable  doubt, 
that  no  direct  evidence  places  his  client 
in  the  car  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

THE  STATE’S  ATTORNEY  rebut¬ 
tles  that  in  hit-and-run  cases  you  will 
seldom  have  direct  evidence. 

“Is  it  likely  a  thief  will  steal  a  car, 
have  an  accident  and  return  the  car  to 
the  place  from  where  he  stole  it?  No,  he 
informed  the  jury.  The  jury  is  asked  to 
consider  the  muddy  shoes  and  the 
defendant’s  testimony  that  he  had  been 
inside  for  five  hours  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest. 

The  jury  is  given  its  instructions  and 
the  bailiff  is  sworn  to  take  charge  of  the 
jury  and  they  leave  the  room. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  case  are 
answered  by  the  judge  and  the 
participating  attorneys.  Judge  Black 
states  that  based  on  the  facts  presented 
he  would  find  the  defendant  not  guilty. 

The  jury  returns  a  verdict  of  guilty 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  3.  In  a  regular  trial, 
this  would  be  considered  a  hung  jury 
and  the  case  would  have  to  be  re- tried. 

Karen  Wiercinski,  student  juror,  said 
it  was  the  wet,  muddy  shoes  that 
decided  the  vote. 

Psychologist. 


“We  talked  about  the  case  and  voted 
9  to  3  against  the  defendant,”  she  said. 
“I  voted  guilty  because  of  the  wet 
shoes.  I  think  after  five  hours  they 
would  have  dried  off.  We  really  focused 
on  the  muddy  shoes.” 

WHAT  IS  THE  importance  or 
meaning  of  Law  Day? 

“I  really  believe  that  the  basis  of  this 
country's  foundation  is  justice,"  Judge 
Black  replied.  “That  justice  is  import¬ 
ant,  that  people  understand  it,  that 
they  participate  in  it,  because  this  is 
what  our  forefathers  fought  for  in  1776. 
When  they  put  together  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  they  said  the  right  to  jury  trials 
shall  remain  inviolate.” 

“There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
our  society  being  very  litigious  —  and 
it  is  —  we  have  more  lawyers  and  more 
litigation  than  any  country  in  the 
world,"  Judge  Black  continued.  “But 
the  challenge  is,  what  other  country  in 
the  world  would  you  want  to  live  in?” 

“Maybe  it  is  our  litigiousness  which 
has  guaranteed  the  freedoms  we  cherish 
so  much  that  have  made  us  what  we 
are,"  he  said. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  bringing 
the  government  to  the  people  was 
stressed  by  Judge  Black. 

“I’m  a  staunch  advocate  of  Law  Day 
because  it  helps  to  show  the  people 
what  goes  on  in  Wheaton.  Most  people 
don’t  come  in  touch  with  a  courtroom's 
operation.” 

Americans  should  understand  that 
there  is  a  basic  difference  between  law 
enforcement  officials  and  the  judiciary. 

"To  most  people,  their  acquaintance 
with  the  judiciary  is  tied  in  with  law 
enforcement,  so  they  look  at  the  police 
officer  as  someone  who  says,  ‘No,  you 
can’t  do  this.  You  drive  too  fast.  You 
don’t  have  the  right  registration.  I 
smell  cannabus  inside  your  car,  you’re 
under  arrest  for  possession  of  marijua¬ 
na,'  ”  the  Judge  noted.  “And  so  they 
take  the  judiciary  and  put  it  with  law 
enforcement  and  have  a  natural 
hostility  towards  us,  which  they  really 
shouldn’t  have.  It’s  the  judiciary  that 
protects  them  from  a  total  police 
state,”  he  said. 


Continued  from  page  1 
they  know  what  they’re  doing,  they’ll 
do  a  better  job,”  stated  White,  whose 
books,  entitled  “The  First  Three  Years 
of  Life”  is  a  guide  to  early  childhood 
education  and  development  and  was 
nominated  for  a  Pulitzer  Price. 

In  a  question  and  answer  session 
with  the  audience,  White  had  several 
recommendations  for  new  parents: 

•  Respond  quickly  to  the  baby  in 
distress. 

“It  is  absolutely  vital  to  answer  an 
infant’s  cry,”  claimed  White.  "It’s  the 
most  important  thing  you  can  do.” 

•  Provide  an  interesting  environment 
for  the  eight  to  twelve  month  old  child 
by  giving  them  the  run  of  the  house, 
but  make  sure  the  house  is  safe  for  and 
from  the  child. 

•  Don’t  force  toilet  training  on  a 
child. 

“TOILET  TRAINING  IS  a  casual 
phenomenon,”  said  White.  “The  child 
imitates  the  parents  and  by  the  time 
he's  two-and-a-half  he’s  toilet  trained.” 


•  Don’t  keep  a  baby  in  a  playpen  for 
long  periods  of  time  every  day.  Such 
behavior  inhibits  learning. 

•  Let  the  child  know  what  is  and 
what  is  not  allowed. 

“THE  WAY  TO  avoid  temper 
tantrums  and  spoiling  a  child,  claims 
White,  “is  to  set  firm  limits  on  behavior 
from  eight  or  nine  months  forward.” 

White  also  outlined  the  three 
functions  parents  must  perform  to 
provide  maximum  educational  develop¬ 
ment. 

“First,  parents  must  design  an 
interesting  world  for  the  child,  he 
stressed. 

“Secondly,  the  parent  must  act  as  a 
personal  consultant  and  guide  to  the 
child.  Lastly,  the  parent  has  to 
civilize  the  child  to  the  world  of 
people." 

"The  three  hazards  that  get  in  the 
way  of  good  development,”  emphasized 
White,  “are  ignorance,  stress  and  lack 
of  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.” 
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continued  from  page  6 

Weiser:  I  would  take  time  out  to  talk 
to  students  and  ask  them  what  they 
think  of  CD  and  SG.  I  would  encourage 
students  to  attend  SG  meetings  and 
present  their  ideas. 

Courier:  If  your  view  of  an  issue 
differs  from  that  of  the  student  body, 
which  view  would  you  support? 

Strum:  As  the  SG  president  my  job 
is  to  have  the  viewpoint  of  the  student 
body.  I  am  always  careful  to  weigh  the 
facts  and  base  my  decision  on  what  is 
best  for  the  students.  I  find  it  easy  to 
make  a  decision  just  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Bunge:  I  would  support  the  view  of 
the  student  body.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  complicated  issues 
however  I  always  try  to  get  all  the  facts 
first. 

Campbell:  I  would  strongly  evaluate 
the  views  of  each  issue  and  use  the  best 
view,  based  on  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  student  body. 

Eberhart:  Naturally,  I  would  support 
the  view  of  the  student  body. 


Hedberg:  I  don’t  see  the  student 
body  as  a  homogeneous  structure. 
There  is  a  wide  variety  of  views, 
including  my  own.  As  stated  before,  I 
would  encourage  letters  from  students. 
I  would  then  weigh  the  facts  and 
opinions  to  reach  a  decision,  even  if  I 
didn’t  personally  agree. 

McMahon:  If  my  views  differed  from 
those  of  students  I  would  look  into  the 
issue  more  deeply  and  base  my  decision 
on  what  would  best  benefit  the 
students. 

Vicks:  I  would  support  the  view  that 
I  think  is  correct.  Large  group  opinion 
is  usually  wrong. 

Weiser:  I  would  support  the  student 
point  of  view  in  hopes  of  meeting  the 
students’  concerns  and  needs. 

Courier:  What  is  the  most  important 
job  of  an  SG  representative? 

Strum:  As  I  noted  previously,  the 
most  important  job  of  a  student 
president  is  to  act  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  students. 

Bunge:  The  most  important  job  of  an 


SG  representative  is  to  accurately 
represent  the  students  through  actions 
as  a  member  of  the  Student  Board. 

Campbell:  The  most  important  job  is 
to  take  heed  to  the  student  body’s 
welfare. 

Eberhart:The  most  important  job  of 
an  SG  representative  is  to  represent  the 
students’  views,  complaints  and  opin¬ 
ions. 

Hedberg:  Most  importantly,  an  SG 
representative  should  be  open  to  new 
opinions  and  be  personally  responsible 
to  relay  the  opinions  of  the  students. 

McMahon:  The  most  important  job 
of  an  SG  representative  is  to  fully  learn 
and  understand  the  problems  of  students 
and  to  try  and  work  on  solutions  in 
ways  that  other  students  may  not  know 
are  possible. 

Vicks:  The  most  important  job  of  an 
SG  representative  is  to  show  up  for 
meetings. 

Weiser:  Above  all  else,  the  most 
important  job  of  an  SG  representative 
is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  students 
an-i  look  out  for  their  best  interests. 

Courier:  What  would  be  your  main 
objective? 

Strum:  There  are  many  things  I  want 
to  accomplish  with  a  new  term  in  office. 
1  would  like  to  continue  to  express 


student  concerns  and  viewpoints  to  the 
CD  administration.  _ 

Bunge:  My  main  objective  would  be 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  student 
body  when  introducing  and  implement¬ 
ing  services  for  the  students  and  when 
voting  on  issues  which  are  brought 
before  the  student  board. 

Campbell:  I  would  strive  to  do  the 
best  job  possible  by  staying  informed, 
keeping  the  students  informed  and 
being  available  to  help  with  any 
problems  that  arise. 

Eberhart:  I  would  listen  to  as  many 
students  as  possible  and  use  their  input 
for  creative  change. 

Hedberg:  I  would  like  to  break  the 
monotony  of  bureaucracy  and  to  add 
new  ideas.  I  will  be  honest,  keep  things 
simple  and  be  open  to  students’ 
opinions. 

McMahon:  I  would  see  what  could  be 
done  in  the  students’  interest  to 
improve  student  life  and  improve  the 
campus  environment. 

Vicks:  I  would  bring  back  old  values 
and  beliefs.  I  would  have  blatant 
disregard  for  the  facts. 

Weiser:  I  would  work  as  one  with  my 
fellow  directors.  It’s  up  to  us  to  make 
SG  work.  I  want  the  students  to  feel  as 
•though  they  can  rely  on  SG. 
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COURIER  pholo  by  Patrick  Timmers 


Historic  GRAUE  MILL  in  nearly  Oak  Brook  is  Illinois'  oldest 
operating  grist  mill. 


Waterwheel  churns, 
history  turns  at 

Graue  Mill 


The  spring  blooming  of  wildflowers  and  the  churning  of  historic 
Grave  Mill's  waterwheel  can  be  seen  at  FULLERSBURG  WOODS 
FOREST  PRESERVE  in  Oak  Brook. 

"Wildflower  weekends"  happen  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  through 
May  at  the  Fullersburg  Woods  Nature  Center.  An  indoor  slide 
presentation  gives  tips  on  identifying  local  wildflowers  and  lists  where 
they  can  be  found  in  forest  preserves  in  DuPage  County.  A  nearby  trail 
has  labels  that  identify  the  many  colorful  blooms.  Naturalists  are  also 
on  duty  in  the  nature  center  to  answer  questions  about  plants  and 
animals. 

The  nature  center  is  located  on  Spring  Road,  south  of  31st  Street, 
and  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily.  Admission  is  free.  For 
information,  call  the  nature  center  at  790-4912. 

Wildflowers  bloom  early  in  spring  while  sunlight  still  reaches  the 
forest  floor.  They  must  complete  important  portions  of  their  life  cycle 
before  tree  leaves  block  out  the  light.  Special  chemicals  within  the 
plant  read  the  hours  of  darkness  each  night  and  tell  the  plant  when  it  is 
the  proper  time  to  bloom.  Moisture  and  temperature  may  vary  the 
exact  day  plants  sprout  or  bloom. 

Downstream  from  the  nature  center  on  Salt  Creek  is  the  Graue  Mill, 
the  oldest  operating  grist  mill  in  Illinois.  Inside,  a  miller  uses  huge  stone 
wheels  to  grind  corn  into  meal.  On  other  floors,  old-fashioned  artifacts 
are  displayed  and  crafts  are  demonstrated. 

A  small  fee  is  charged  for  admission  to  the  mill  and  corn  meal  is  also 
on  sale.  Parking  for  the  Graue  Mill  is  on  York  Road  a  half  mile  north  of 
Ogden  Avenue.  The  mill  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  For  program  or 
field  trip  information)  call  the  mill  at  655-2090. 


America  ready  for  female 
chief  executive  —  on  ABC 


By  SHERI  FREY 

What  if  the  president  of  the  United 
States  were  a  woman?  "HAIL  TO  THE 
CHIEF,”  ABC's  new  sitcom  at  8:30 
Tuesday  nights,  deals  with  that  premise. 

The  creators  of  "SOAP"  developed  this 
show,  which  stars  PATTY  DUKE  and  TED 
BESSELL.  Duke  had  her  own  show  in  the 
1960s  and  won  an  Oscar  for  her  role  in 
the  movie  "The  Miracle  Worker."  Bessell 
played  Mario  Thomas'  boyfriend  in  the 
television  series  "THAT  GIRL.” 

In  "Chief,"  Duke  plays  President  Julia 
Mansfield.  Her  family  is  crazy  and  her 
cabinet  is  quarrelsome.  In  a  recent 
episode,  Julia's  husband  Oliver  (Bessell), 
a  former  astronaut  whose  mistress  is  a 
Russian  spy,  has  just  come  back  from  the 
dead  after  saving  the  world  from  nuclear 
war.  Julia's  oldest  son  regularly  makes 
rude  remarks  about  foreigners.  Her 
daughter  loves  the  family's  butler,  a 
South  American  revolutionary.  Julia's 
mother  sleeps  with  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  youngest  son 
simply  wishes  that  Julia  were  normal. 

The  president's  cabinet  consists  of  a 
paranoid  Black,  a  pudgy  German  and  a 
war-crazed  general. 

Frequently,  the  Russian  premier  and  his 
twin  brother,  the  head  of  the  KGB, 
confront  Julia.  She  also  deals  with  a 
group  of  Texas  oilmen  and  their 
spokesman,  TV  preacher  Billy  Joe 
Bickerstaff,  who  likes  to  say,  "Nail  'er  to 
the  cross,  boys!  It's  God's  will." 

In  the  midst  of  this  insanity,  Julia's  gay 
bodyguard  Randy,  acts  as  the  voice  of 
reason,  protecting  and  comforting  her.  At 
a  party  to  honor  Oliver' s  heroism  and 
■eturn  to  good  health,  Julia  asks,  "Randy, 


PATTY  DUKE  stars  as  America’s  president  in  the  new  ABC  comedy  'HAIL 
TO  THE  CHIEF.’ 


can  I  have  another  fruit  punch?"  He  socks 
her  in  the  arm. 

Although  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  isn't  as 
funny  as  "Soap,"  it  is  as  good  as  most  of 
the  situation  comedies  on  television.  The 
characters  are  well-defined  but  shallow. 
Familiar  comedy  stereotypes  exist:  the 
Soviet  premier  and  his  brother  are  "crazy 
Russians."  Julia's  oldest  son  is  a  playboy. 
Randy  flaunts  being  gay.  The  accents 
are  hokey,  but  the  show  is  meant  to  be 
satire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  physical 
comedy  is  well-done,  and  imaginative 
one-liners  add  to  the  humor  of  the  show. 
After  Oliver's  brush  with  death,  his  family 
asks  him  what  lies  beyond: 

"So,  Dad,  tell  us  what's  at  the  end  of 
the  hallway." 

"A  great  big  room  full  of  dead  people 
playing  pinochle,"  replies  Oliver. 


"Did  they  deal  you  in?"  asks  his  son. 

The  actors  play  their  parts  well,  and 
Duke  makes  a  convincing  U.S.  president. 

Before  last  November's  election,  a 
series  about  a  woman  president  probably 
wouldn't  have  aired,  let  alone  succeeded. 
But  after  Geraldine  Ferraro's  vice 
presidential  candidacy,  ABC  wagered  that 
the  American  public  was  ready  for  a 
woman  in  the  White  House,  if  only  on  TV. 

"Hail  to  the  Chief'  hopes  to  succeed 
both  as  a  comedy  and  a  political 
commentary.  The  show  has  a  chance  at 
reaching  those  goals  as  the  humor  takes 
U.S. -Soviet  relations  to  new  heights.  As 
"Soap"  redefined  the  situation  comedy, 
"Hail  to  the  Chief"  strives  to  make 
sitcoms  an  art  form.  And  if  the  series  fails, 
like  Ferraro,  Duke  can  always  do  a  Pepsi 
commercial. 


'Hothouse' 
to  be  presented 
May  17  —  19 

The  College  of  DuPage  performing  arts 
department  will  present  "THE  HOT¬ 
HOUSE"  by  Harold  Pinter  May  14 
through  18,  8  p.m.  in  Building  M. 

The  play,  to  be  directed  by  Jack 
Weiseman,  was  written  in  1958,  but  was 
set  aside  until  1979  when  Pinter  "decided 
it  was  worth  presenting  on  the  stage." 

"Pinter's  reasons  for  letting  the  play  sit 
in  a  desk  drawer  for  more  than  20  years," 
said  Weiseman,  "are  characteristically 
enigmatic.  It  contains  more  social 
commentary  than  his  other  works  and 
demonstrates  Pinter's  ability  to  use  his 
comic  wit  to  disguise  a  subtle  atmosphere 
of  menace  in  which  the  protagonists  are 
constantly  engaging  in  primitive  battles 
for  dominance." 

"The  Hothouse"  a  hit  in  both  London 
and  New  York,  is  set  in  a  government-run 
mental  institution  where  inmates  are  kept 
behind  locks  and  referred  to  by  number. 

In  charge  of  the  institution  is  Roote,  a 
pompous  ex-colonel  (Lars  Timpa,  Wood 
Dale).  The  disturbed  Roote  is  abetted  by 
his  two  main  lackeys  —  the  sinister  Gibbs 
(Michael  Puharich,  Naperville)  and  the 
seedy  Lush  (Greg  Finlayson,  Lisle).  Other 
members  of  the  cast  include  Miss  Cutts 
(Kathryn  Kasdorf,  Downers  Grove),  Tubb 
(Peter  Heimsoth,  Lombard),  Lobb  (Craig 
Gustafson,  Glendale  Heights),  and  Lamb 
(Matt  Remington,  Naperville).  Rich  Du- 
sing  is  assistant  director. 

Tickets  for  "The  Hothouse"  are  general 
admission  $4,  students  and  seniors  $3, 
and  groups  (ten  or  more)  $2.  All  seats  are 
reserved  and  tickets  may  be  purchased  in 
person  at  the  student  activities  box  office. 
For  reservations,  group  sales  or  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  performing  arts  ticket  office 
at  858-4817,  ext.  2036. 
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c°,e  b  Hot  air  on  phones; 
cold  chill  in  bones 


By  BRUCE  A.  COLE 

No  hot  air  in  the  column  this  week. 

Lest  you  should  think  that  this  paper 
prints  anything  but  cold,  hard  news,  let 
me  tell  you  about  the  temperature  in  the 
Courier  office. 

As  I  type  away  with  my  parka  drawn 
closely  around  my  face  and  the  quartz 
heater  on  high,  I  have  difficulty  believing 
that  this  is  May. 

CD's  maintenance  folk  paraded  through 
here  daily  for  a  while,  presumably  trying 
to  bring  a  little  warmth  to  our  arctic 
environment.  I  am  still  cold. 

But  I  have  to  hand  it  to  the 
maintenance  people  —  they've  got  nerve. 

The  outlet  that  I  plug  my  typewriter  and 
heater  into  went  on  the  fritz  the  other 
day.  Enter  maintenance. 

The  man  in  the  blue  shirt  with  the  name 
patch  told  me  the  outlet  couldn't  handle  a 
quartz  heater  and  that  I  had  to  make  a 
choice  —  heater  or  typewriter. 

So  now  I'm  typing  with  gloves  on. 

Eternal  optimist  that  I  am,  I  called 


maintenance  again  to  see  if  they  could 
pipe  in  some  heat. 

I  got  a  lot  of  hot  air  through  the 
telephone  but  still  no  heat  through  the 
ducts. 

The  nice  lady  who  answers  the 
maintenance  telephone  did  have  one  new 
idea  —  call  the  boiler  room. 

I  don't  know  what  they  boil  in  the  boiler 
room,  but  they  aren't  boiling  any  air. 

To  help  fight  the  perennial  draft  in  this 
office,  I've  drafted  a  few  solutions  of  my 
own: 

Mike  Royko  has  designer  socks,  why 
can't  we  have  designer  thermal  under¬ 
wear?  Surely  the  college  is  warm-hearted 
enough  to  help  us  with  a  long  john's 
purchase. 

Of  course  there's  always  my  trusty  Bic 
lighter  and  a  few  back  issues  of  the  paper. 
I  don't  know  how  the  editor  would  feel 
about  seeing  his  paper  go  up  in  smoke 
though,  so  we'll  save  this  as  a  last  resort. 

Speaking  of  the  editor,  I  think  I'll  just 
miss  my  next  deadline.  Watch  things  get 
really  heated  around  here. 


THE  FINE  ARTS  QUARTET,  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  one  of  the  world's  finest 
chamber  music  groups,  will  perform  at 
CD's  Performing  Arts  Center  May  19 
through  21. 

A  3  p.m.  May  19  performance  will 
feature  quartets  by  Shostakovich,  Dvorak 
and  Beethoven. 


On  May  20  at  12:45  p.m.,  the  Quartet 
will  give  a  lecture  and  demonstration.  All 
CD  students  are  invited. 

Quartet  members  will  perform  as 
soloists  with  the  New  Philharmonic  in  an 
8  p.m.  concert  May  21. 

Student  tickets  are  $4.  For  information 
call  858-2817,  ext.  2036. 


frMa 

1.  In  April  of  1964  the  Beatles  performed  at  New 
York’s  Paramount  Theater. Who  did  they  open  for? 

2.  In  April  of  1977,  Elvis  Costello  released  his  first 
album  “My  Aim  is  True.”  What  was  Elvis’ 
occupation  before  becoming  a  musician  and  what  is 
his  real  name? 

3.  Bob  Dylan  first  performed  on  stage  in  1961  in 
Greenwich  Village.  Who  did  he  open  for? 

4.  Two  weeks  after  Dylan  performed  at  the  above 
concert  he  made  his  recording  debut  playing 
harmonica  on  another  artist’s  album.  Who  was  the 
artist  and  what  was  the  name  of  the  song  that  he 
was  recording? 

5.  Lead  singer  of  the  Dean  Kennedys,  Jello  Biafra, 
once  ran  for  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  What  did 
he  plan  to  do  if  elected? 

Answers  on  page  1 8 

Auditions  set 
for  '1776' 

THE  BEFORE  BROADWAY  PLAYERS 
OF -GLEN  ELLYN  have  announced  that 
open  auditions  for  the  group's  ninth 
annual  summer  musical  —  Sherman 
Edwards'  and  Peter  Stone's  "1776”  — 
v  ill  be  held  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evenings.  May  22  and  23  from  6  to  9  p.m. 
at  the  Glenbard  West  Theatre,  670 
Crescent  Blvd.,  Glen  Ellyn.  No  advance 
appointments  are  necessary.  Musical 
accompaniment  will  be  provided. 

Orchestra  auditions  for  all  brass, 
woodwind,  percussion  and  string  instru¬ 
mentalists  will  also  be  conducted  the 
week  of  May.  Musicians  are  asked  to 
contact  BBP  orchestra  director  John 
Kelleher  at  668-0309  to  make  individual 
audition  appointments. 

The  Before  Broadway  Players  are 
sponsored  by  the  Glen  Ellyn  Park  District 
and  each  year,  under  the  direction  of 
founder  Doug  Quinn,  stage  one  major 
musical  production.  Last  year's  BBP 
rendition  of  "Joseph  and  the  Amazing 
Technicolor  Dreamcoat"  drew  a  total 
audience  of  5,000. 

For  additional  details  on  BBP  auditions, 
contact  Tess  Noe  at  858-6662. 


Burt  Reynolds  to 
star  in  comedy 

BURT  REYNOLDS  will  star  in 
"FOURTH  AND  LONG  GONE," a  comedy 
about  college  football  recruiting. 

The  film's  screenplay  currently  being 
developed,  is  based  on  the  novel  of  the 
same  name  from  former  UCLA  and 
Georgia  Tech  head  coach  Pepper 
Rodgers,  who  currently  heads  the 
coaching  staff  of  the  USFL's  Memphis 
Showboats. 

Reynolds  will  portray  an  assistant 
coach  at  a  major  southern  university,  who 
quits  his  job  to  become  head  coach  at  a 
rival  school.  Once  his  staff  is  in  place,  the 
recruiting  wars  begin. 

"It's  basically  about  two  grown  men 
who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  outwit  each 
other  in  the  pursuit,  development  and 
exploitation  of  teenage  athletics,"  the 
film's  co-producer  David  Gershenson 
explains. 


String  ensemble 
tribute  to  Bach 


THE  CHICAGO  STRING  ENSEMBLE; 
the  area's  only  professional  string  orche¬ 
stra,  will  celebrate  the  300th  birthday  of 
JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH  in  a 
concert  on  Friday,  May  24.  The  concert, 
the  last  of  a  season  series  of  five,  will 
begin  at  8:15  p.m.  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
655  West  Fullerton,  Chicago. 

Music  director  Alan  Heatherington  will 
conduct  the  program,  which  includes  the 
Brandenberg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  Major, 
S.  1047,  Cantata  No.  49,  "left  geh'  und 
suche  mit  Verlangen,"  Suite  No.  2  in  b 
minor  for  Flute,  Strings  and  Continuo,  S. 
1067  and  Cantata  No.  202,  “Weichet  nur, 
betrubte  Schatten"  ["Wedding  Cantata "1 

Tickets  to  the  concert  are  $12,  or  $6  for 
students  and  senior  citizens.  For  reserva¬ 
tions  or  information,  contact  the  Chicago 
String  Ensemble  at  PO  Box  7531, 
Chicago,  IL  60680,  (3121  332-0567  or 
Ticketmaster  at  559-1590. 
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By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 

"CODE  OF  SILENCE"  -  The  American 
king  of  karate  flicks,  CHUCK  NORRIS, 
does  his  tough-guy  cop  routine  in  this 
fast-paced  action  adventure  shot  on 
location  in  "Chi"  town.  The  script 
maintains  its  respectability  until  the 
unsurprising  finale.  ***/R 

"GYMKATA"  —  Olympic  gold  medalist 
KURT  THOMAS  falls  on  his  rear  end 
attempting  to  make  the  transition  to 
movies.  The  ridiculous  plot  concerns 
superspy  Thomas  running  an  obstacle 
cdurse  (completed  with  conveniently 
located  trampolines  and  horizontal  bars) 
as  part  of  a  challenge  by  some  Oriental 
villains.  "Gymkata"  is  so  bad  it  is  funny. 
*/R 

"GOTCHA"  -  LINDA  FIORENTINO 
("Vision  Quest")  and  ANTHONY  ED¬ 
WARDS  ("Revenge  of  the  Nerds")  can't 
save  this  below  par  romantic  espionage 
tale.  Edwards  gets  conned  into  helping 
the  sexy  spy  Fiorentino.  *’/2*/PG-13 

"LADYHAWKE"  —  A  wonderfully 
photographed  medieval  fairy  tale.  The 
story  unfolds  around  a  bizarre  curse 
separating  two  forlorn  lovers  (Rutger 
Hauer  and  Michelle  Pfeiffer)  while  a 
young,  wise-guy  thief  (Matthew  Broderick 
from  "Wargames")  gets  caught  up  in  the 
action.  ***J4  PG  13 

"THE  SURE  THING"  -  At  last,  here  is 
a  gentle,  funny  and  highly  respectable  tale 
about  young  love.  An  easygoing  slob 
(John  Cusack)  and  a  conservative 
bookworm  (Daphne  Zuniga)  do  an 
updated  version  of  the  Clark  Gable  and 
Claudette  Colbert  classic  "It  Happened 
One  Night."  The  unlikely  pair  are  thrown 
together  during  a  cross-country  journey 
full  of  surprises  while  a  prearranged 
sexual  "score"  waits  for  the  boy  on  the 
west  coast.  ***/PG-13 

"WITNESS"  —  Harrison  Ford  ("Indi¬ 
ana  Jones)  expertly  plays  a  streetwise 
Philadelphia  detective  investigating  a  drug 
related  murder  witnessed  by  an  Amish 
boy.  Contrasting  cultures  of  the  19th 
century  religious  sect  and  modern  day 
"civilization"  play  perfectly  off  one 
another  as  a  tender  love  story  unfolds 
beneath  the  action.  ***  14 /R 

"THE  PURPLE  ROSE  OF  CAIRO"  - 
Woody  Allen's  latest  directorial  triumph 
based  on  a  fantasy  about  a  film  star  who 
causes  all  types  of  trouble  when  he 
literally  steps  off  the  screen  to  romance 
an  unhappily  married  housewife  (Mia 
Farrow).  ***V4/ PG-13 

"LOST  IN  AMERICA"  -  A  hilarious 
comedy  about  a  successful  neurotic 
Yuppie  (Albert  Brooks)  and  his  wife 
quitting  their  jobs,  buying  a  mobile  home 
and  traveling  across  the  nation  in  hopes 
of  a  new  beginning.  A  stopover  in  Las 
Vegas  drastically  changes  their  plans. 
***  '/4/PG-13 

"DESPERATELY  SEEKING  SUSAN" 
—  Rock  star  Madonna  makes  an 
impressive  film  debut  as  a  bored 
"punker"  who  gets  mixed  up  in  a  murder 
with  a  bored  housewife  (Rosanna 
Arquette).  Fine  performances  but  a 
confusing  plot  full  of  too  many  twists. 
**»/PG-13 
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Big  turnout  expected  for  Big  Twist  tonight 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

Student  Activities  has  finally  hit  on  something 
that  the  students  like.  Tickets  for  tonight's  LONNIE 
BROOKS/SON  SEALS/BIG  TWIST  AND  THE 
MELLOW  FELLOWS  concert  have  been  selling  at  a 
good  rate,  reports  Joe  Comeau,  manager  of  the  CD 
box  office.  Traditionally,  concerts  at  CD  draw  small 
crowds,  but  Big  Twist  has  been  a  good  seller  in  his 
last  two  appearances  at  the  college.  Tickets  cost  $5 
in  advance  and  $6  at  the  door.  The  music  begins  at 
8  p.m. 

Pavillion  tickets  for  summer  attractions  at 
POPLAR  CREEK  will  go  on  sale  at  the  CD  box 
office  during  the  third  week  in  May  at  a  cost  of  $15 
and  $20. 

At  THE  FIRM  concert  held  recently  at  the 
Rosemont  Horizon,  one  fan  discovered  a  novel  way 
to  get  backstage.  The  young  man  brought  a 
portrait  that  he  had  painted  of  JIMMY  PAGE  to  the 
show  and  a  roadie  who  was  impressed  with  the 
artwork  let  him  see  the  show  from  behind  the 
scenes.  After  the  band  finished  playing.  Page 
autographed  the  painting  and  spoke  with  the  artist. 
Creative  groupies  take  note. 

Beach  Boys  to  'buckle-up' 

THE  BEACH  BOYS  have  become  solid  citizens 
since  appearing  at  the  White  House  a  few  years 


ago,  and  this  year  they  plan  to  take  part  in  a 
seatbelt  safety  awareness  program.  They  will 
encourage  people  to  "Buckle-up  for  safety"  in  a 
series  of  advertisements  that  will  begin  this 
summer.  Jeep  Comanche,  which  is  sponsoring  the 
boys  summer  tour,  will  also  play  a  role  in  the 
television  spots. 

DEXY'S  MIDNIGHT  RUNNERS  have  finally 
released  a  new  album  called  "Don't  Run  Me 
Down."  The  group  had  virtually  disappeared  since 
impressing  the  critics  and  record  buyers  with  their 
flash-in-the-pan  single  "Come  On  Eileen"  two  years 
ago. 

Country  concerts  at  zoo 

BROOKFIELD  ZOO  will  host  a  series  of  concerts 
in  July  for  a  week  of  "Music  in  the  Zoo." 
LORETTA  LYNN,  MERLE  HAGGARD,  DIONNE 
WARWICK  and  JOHNNY  CASH  will  appear. 
Tickets  for  those  acts  are  $14.50.  KENNY  ROGERS 
will  also  perform  with  tickets  priced  at  $18.50. 
Prices  include  admission  to  the  zoo,  which  doesn't 
matter  much  for  the  Rogers'  concert  since  it  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  which  is  "free  day"  at  the  park. 

PRINCE  was  not  very  cordial  to  " WIERD "  AL 
YANKOVICH  when  Wierd  called  to  ask  about 
changing  the  words  to  "Purple  Rain"  for  a  parody 


song.  But  Prince  might  think  twice  next  time  as 
Yankovich  plans  to  keep  the  words  and  music  of 
Prince's  tunes  intact  and  release  an  album  of  the 
songs  titled  "Purple  Rain  Polkas." 

The  latest  from  the  Hollywood  gossip  machine  is 
that  MADONNA  and  PRINCE  are  having  a  torrid 
but  secret  love  affair.  One  tabloid  reported  that 
neither  Lady  Button  nor  Prince  would  comment, 
but  "sources  close  to  the  couple"  say  that  they  are 
madly  in  lust. 

Collectors  of  trivial  rock  merchandise  should  be 
on  the  lookout  for  a  MICHAEL  JACKSON  doll  that 
was  manufactured  with  the  glove  on  the  wrong 
hand.  The  dolls  were  never  put  on  the  market,  but 
a  few  hundred  were  made  before  anyone  caught 
the  mistake. 

GRACE  JONES,  the  singer  with  the  flat- topped 
head,  will  appear  in  a  summer  layout  for  PLAYBOY 
magazine.  Jones  and  her  current  lover  Dolph 
Lundgren  romped  through  the  streets  of  Hollywood 
for  photographer  Helmut  Newton,  as  Jones  shed 
her  clothes  along  the  way.  The  former  model  will 
also  release  a  new  single  this  month  titled  "Slave  to 
the  Rhythm." 

ELLIOT  EASTON  of  the  CARS  has  released  his 
first  solo  effort  "Change,  No  Change,"  and  fellow 
group  members  Ben  Orr  and  Rick  Ocasek  will  also 
release  solo  albums  soon. 


The  Puzzle 


ACROSS 

1  Crown 

4  Kind  of  toot 
race 

9  Animal's  foot 

12  Pension-plan 
initials 

13  Omit  from 
pronunciation 

14  Arabian 
garment 

15  Sea  bird 

17  Anger:  coltoq 

19  Free  of 

20  Challenged 

21  Halt 

23  Coroner:  abbr 

24  Trades  for 
money 

27  Crony:  colloq. 

28  Head  of 
Catholic 
Church 

30  Transaction 

3 1  Negative  prefix 

32  Vacation  places 


34  Agave  plant 

35  Weight  of  India 

37  Group  of  three 

38  Precious  stone 

39  Breaks 
suddenly 

41  Symbol  for 
tellurium 

42  Journey  forth 

43  Food  programs 

45  Ventilate 

46  More  mournful 
48  Encircle  with  a 

sash 

51  Hasten 

52  Part  of  flower 

54  Organ  of 
hearing 

55  Transgress 

56  Fur-bearing 
mammals 

57  Brood  of 
pheasants 

DOWN 

1  Gratuity 
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2  Native  metal 

3  Subdivision  of 
Boy  Scout  troop 

4  Musical 
Instrument 


1 

2 

3 

12 

5  Cloth  measure 

6  Roman  51 

7  Egyptian  lizard 

8  Period  of  time: 
Pi 

9  Oar 

10  Presidential 
nickname 

1 1  Armed  conflict 
16  Tear 

18  Wants 

20  Expels  from 
country 

21  Pari  of 
fireplace: 
pl 

22  Claw 

23  Majority 

25  Tardier 

26  Viscous  mud 

28  Hebrew  letter 

29  Great  Lake 

32  Swift 

33  As  tar  as 

36  Climbing  device 
38  Flower  bed 
40  Leaks  through 
42  Evergreen  tree 

44  Woody  plant 

45  Is  ill 

46  Third  person 

47  Breeze 

48  Female:  colloq. 

49  Beat  down 

50  Before 

53  Symbol  for 
tantalum 


Reynolds  tries, 
but  co-stars  stink-up 
'Stick'  script 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

Film  critics  in  this  area  and  around  the 
country  have  consistently  blasted  actor 
BURT  REYNOLDS'  more  recent  features. 

It  appears  that  Reynolds,  after  being 
considered  one  of  the  most  successful 
screen  performers  of  the  1970s  has 
become  lazy  at  his  craft. 

I've  seen  only  a  handful  of  his  latest 
flicks,  but  I  still  think  the  criticism  is 
well-founded.  For  example,  take  "City 
Heat,"  a  film  that  premiered  around  the 
nation's  movie  houses  last  Christmas. 

When  I  reviewed  it  briefly  in  January,  I 
said  it  was  quite  hard  to  make  a  1930s 
police  story  boring.  But,  this  period  piece 
was  absolutely  dreadful,  with  Reynolds 
mugging  his  way  throughout.  Even  CUNT 
"Dirty  Harry"  EASTWOOD  couldn't  save 
the  picture  from  going  down  the  toilet. 

The  same  holds  true  for  "The  Best 
Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas"  and  the  two 
"Cannonball  Run"  productions.  In  fact,  if 
someone  held  a  gun  to  my  head,  I  still 
wouldn't  be  able  to  come  up  with  a 
logical  summary  for  that  awful  "Cannon¬ 
ball"  sequel. 

Reynolds'  last  good  performance  came 
in  1981  with  "Sharky's  Machine,"  which 
the  actor  directed  also.  His  tough-as-nails 
character  in  that  film  was  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  Eastwood's  Harry  Calla¬ 
han. 

Reynolds'  newest  role  in  "Stick"  is  just 
as  gritty  and  hard-boiled  as  "Sharky." 
Unfortunately,  this  crime  drama  features  a 
trifle  too  much  action  and  a  trifle  too  little 
suspense.  Added  to  this  problem  is  the 
silly  characterizations  of  GEORGE  SEGAL 
and  CHARLES  DURNING,  without  whom 
"Stick"  might  have  been  a  worthy  piece 
of  entertainment. 

Durning's  casting  as  a  burned-out  dope 
dealer  was  a  big  mistake.  However,  it  isn't 
all  the  actor’s  fault.  Dressed  in  a  phony 
orange  wig  and  loudly  colored  shirts, 
Durning  appears  to  be  an  elderly  fatuous 
punk  rocker. 


And  Segal  as  a  flamboyant  multimil¬ 
lionaire  is  no  great  ray  of  sunshine  either. 
His  screen  personna  is  that  of  a  wimp, 
using  his  wealth  to  associate  with  other 
rich  wimps  and  sleazy  underworld  drug 
runners. 

Then  there's  Dar  Robinson  who 
monotonously  portrays  a  t  albino  assassin 
working  for  the  dope  smugglers.  Even 
with  his  wooden  performance,  Robinson 
is,  at  times,  unintentionally  funny  as  a 
man  who  seems  to  eat,  drink,  sleep  and 
talk  of  murdering  people. 

The  plot  elements  of  "Stick"  are 
relatively  simple.  Ernest  Stickley  (Rey¬ 
nolds)  has  recently  been  graduated  from 
the  federal  pen  on  a  seven-year 
armed-robbery  sentence.  After  hitching  a 
ride  on  a  freight  train,  Stick  finds  himself 
in  Miami  where  he  meets  an  old  buddy  of 
his  —  a  Puerto  Rican  con  man  named 
Rainy  UOSE  PEREZ 1. 

Moments  later,  Stickley  finds  himself 
on  a  trek  with  the  Hispanic  to  make  a 
large  cash  payment  to  a  mobster  dealing 
in  illegal  narcotics.  Naturally,  the  ex¬ 
change  goes  bad,  leaving  Rainy  shot  in 
the  back  and  Stick  fleeing  for  his  life. 

These  scenes  set  up  the  balance  of  the 
movie's  story  as  headliner  Reynolds  seeks 
revenge  on  his  friend's  killing  and  the 
$5,000  reimbursement  promised  by  the 
insideous  Chucky  (Durning). 

In  retrospect,  "Stick"  is  not  as  bad  a 
film  as  I  had  expected.  There  are  plenty  of 
car  chases  and  fast  moving  action,  but  all 
this  is  fairly  predictable  stuff,  inc.uding 
the  murders. 

Additionally,  the  reprehensible  roles  of 
Segal  and  Durning  are  a  turn  off 
considering  the  realistic  context  of  the 
script.  Their  parts  might  have  been  to 
serve  as  subtle  comedy  relief,  but  it's  too 
bad  their  characters  were  not  aborted  or 
changed  significantly. 

Otherwise,  Burt  Reynolds  might  have 
had  his  most  artistically  successful  picture 
in  four  y^ars. 


features 
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TRIVIA  ANSWERS 

1.  Steve  Lawrence  and  Eydie  Gorme. 

2.  A  computer  programmer.  His  real  name  is  Declan 
McManus. 

3.  John  Lee  Hooker. 

4.  Harry  Belafonte.  The  song  was 
Special.” 

5.  Jello  wanted  all  businessmen  to  wear  clown  suits 
in  the  downtown  area. 


Midnight 


Puzzle  Answer 
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lother’s  helpers  wanted  by  several  families, 
ireat  opportunity  to  live  in  beautiful  sea- 
ide  Conn,  suburb,  1  hour  from  NYC,  live 
rith  loving  families, .good  salary  free  room 
nd  board,  transportation  paid,  9-12  months 
ommitment.  Must  be  18  and  have  valid 
rivers  license.  Join  the  many  mother's 
elpers  from  your  area  already  here.  Call 
203)852-1 184.  Or  write:  P.O.  Box  27,  Roway- 
Dn,  Conn.  06853 


Pizza  Hut  has  full  and  part-time  positions 
availale  now.  Excellent  work  and  flexible 
hours.  Call  629-9390  or  stop  by  at  30  W. 
Roosevelt  Rd.,  Lombard. 


Sitter  needed  in  my  home  8  a  m.  to  2  p.m., 
Mon. -Fri.  Summer  only,  references  required. 
Call  Linda  983-1136after  2p.m. 


ird  Processing  Service  —  Letters,  re- 
nes,  term  papers,  etc.  Call  Laura  Me- 
rmott  at  790-WORD.  Located  one  mile 


A  mature  college  student  needed  to  teach 
tennis  and  swimming  to  two  young  girls, 
11  and  14.  Also  take  them  to  museums. 
Call  325-8656.  Salary  flexible. 


Secretaries,  Typists,  Data  Entry  Clerks, 

Word  Processors.  Immediate  openings.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary.  Free  word  processing  train¬ 
ing,  after  80  hours  Call  Manpower  Tem¬ 
porary  Services,  896-0871. 


Typist  part-time.  Needed  immediately  for 
classified  dept,  of  busy  daily  newspaper. 
Could  turn  into  full-time.  Accuracy  and  eye 
for  detail  necessary.  CRT  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Some  general  office  related  duties 
included,  call  Jane  Collins  for  an  interview. 
653-1100.  Wheaton  Daily  Journal. 


Clerical/receptionist.  General  office  skills 
required:  typing,  adding  machine,  and 
pleasant  telephone  personality  a  must. 
Computer  experience  helpful  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Permanent  full-time,  Mon. -Fri.  8  a  m .-5 
p.m.  Benefits  include  medical,  dental. 
Optional  savings  program  and  various  other 
benefits.  Please  call  for  appointment 
6531100,  Wheaton  Daily  Journal 


For  Sale.  Brand  new  bright  yellow  Chevette, 
stick  shift.  Great  on  gas  and  the  perfect  car 
to  travel  around  town.  $4800.  Call  628-6727. 


Manual  Olympia  &  Olivetti  typewriters  for 
sale.  Very  good  condition.  $25  each  Call 
595-9671  after  7 p.m. 


Part-time  position  in  Naperville.  Delivery 
and  inside  sales.  Wage  commensurate"  with 
experience.  Reimbursement  for  mileage. 
Call  Chris  420-0249.  Jamar's  Office  Pro¬ 
ducts. 


Nature,  Wildlife  &  Birdlng  camping  excur¬ 
sions.  Observe,  learn,  photograph.  Week¬ 
end  and  longer  trips  are  planned  throughout 
summer,  fall  and  winter  to  natural  areas  in 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wyoming, 
Florida  and  many  others.  For  complete  cata¬ 
logue,  contact  Phototour  964-5018anytime. 


Help  with  childcare  and  light  housekeeping 
Salary  flexible.  Call  Debbie  6532263,  Glen¬ 
dale  Heights. 


Summer  girl  needed  to  help  mother  with 
5  children,  154  years  to  9  yrs.  old  in  the 
Downers  Grove  area  Contact  Mrs.  Kelley. 
852-3624,  days  or  evenings. 

Want  your  resume  to  look  good?  Apply  now 
for  a  part-time  position  in  our  modern  Glen 
Ellyn  office,  $5  per  hour  plus  commission 
weekdays:  $6  per  hour  plus  commission, 
weekends.  Call  World  Book  Telemarketing. 
8534700  days  or  after  5  p.m  8534704. 


B.  It  can  still  be  a  wonderful  thing.  Can’t 
punt'  without  you.  I  love  you  this  much  .  N. 


Karen,  I'm  sorry  for  acting  like  such  a  jerk.  I 
love  you  very  much,  and  whatever  you  want 
is  fine  with  me.  Love  you,  Chip. 


Happy  Birthday  Dad!  Gonzo  journalist  at 
large. 

“CAPTAIN  INVOLVEMENT”  This  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  a  full  page  ad!  It  was  the 
thought  that  counted!  You  still  have  all  my 
support!  “WHOMEVER” 

THE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  BOX  OFF.CE 

will  be  open  all  summer.  Buy  your  discount 
tickets  for  Great  America,  Poplar  Creek, 
Ravinia,  Oakbrook  Polo  Club,  Rialto  Square 
Theater,  and  Plitt  and  General  Cinema 
movie  tickets. 


CHICAGO  WHITE  SOX  vs.  KANSAS  CITY 
ROYALS,  May  30th  at  7:30  p.m.  Special  dis¬ 
count  box  seats  $6.75.  Buy  your  tickets  at 

the  STUDENTS  ACTIVITIES  BOX  OFFICE. 


THE  OUTDOOR  EQUIPMENT  RENTAL 
OFFICE  will  be  selling  canoes,  tents,  sleep¬ 
ing  bags,  cross  country  skis,  boots  and 
poles.  Bid  sale  is  in  SRC  1030,  JUNE  3  &  4. 


, 
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Courier  exclusive 

Olympic  star  sets  sights  high 


(Ed.  Note:  This  is  the  first  in  a  two- 
part  series  written  by  Courier  cor¬ 
respondent  Mark  Pfefferman.  The 
second  installment  will  appear  next 
week.) 

By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

A  certain  excitement  filled  the  air  as 
over  500  people  crowded  around 
Woodfield  Shopping  Mall’s  Marshall 
Field  Courtyard  recently.  A  show  was 
about  to  begin. 

The  Vidal  Sasson  hair  care  and 
gymnastics  exhibition  attracted  a 
diverse,  multi-aged  audience  to  its 
Illinois  stop,  the  third  in  a  10-city  tour. 
Die-hard  gymnastics  fans  battled  with 
tee nie- hoppers  to  get  in  a  good  position 
to  see  one  of  their  idols  —  Olympic 
gymnastics  champion  Mitch  Gaylord. 

GAYLORD,  24,  DEMONSTRATED 
parallel  bar  and  pommel  horse  aparatus 
with  the  aid  of  a  local  gymnastics 
squad.  A  great  majority  of  the 
onlookers,  however,  seemed  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  watching  the  event  than  just 
seeing  the  Olympian. 

WHEN  THE  SHOW  was  on, 
Gaylord  spoke  only  of  gymnastics, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  both 
types  of  fans.  He  introduced  a  new 
training  apparatus  called  the  mush¬ 
room.  “It  came  to  the  U.S.  from  China 
and  Russia.”  Gaylord  explained  the 
apparatus  that  looks  like  a  large 
version  of  its  namesake  as  “excellent  for 
learning  moves  for  the  pommel  horse. 
Smaller  gymnasts  used  to  have  a  tough 
time  starting  to  learn  routines  right  on 
the  horse. 

“The  pommel  horse  is  the  most 
difficult  event  we  [male  gymnasts]  do,” 
Gaylord  continued.  “It  takes  tremen¬ 
dous  strength  to  support  and  balance 
yourself  at  the  same  time.” 

The  crowd  seemed  underwhelmed. 
Did  the  people  want  Gaylord  to  be  more 
flashy?  Did  they  expect  a  recollection  of 
his  triumphs  at  the  1984  Summer 
Olympic  Games  in  L.A.  (a  team  gold 
medal,  one  silver  anc}  two  bronzes  in  the 
individual  events)?  Or  was  it  a 
Hollywood  sex  symbol  that  they 
yearned,  someone  more  in-tune  with 
Gaylord’s  shirtless  poster? 

NO  MATTER  WHAT  they  wanted, 
the  fans  got  a  look  at  Mitch  Gaylord, 


Baseball  drops. 

he  could  beat  the  rap  at  third  but  was 
tagged  out  by  Swolsky. 

And  if  that  wasn’t  enough,  Piche  was 
running  on  the  next  pitch  and  Maziarka 
hit  a  bullet  up  the  middle  which 
wouldn’t  been  a  hit  but  the  shortstop, 
Dave  Van  Iten,  was  covering  for  the 
steal,  and  snared  the  line  drive  for  the 
third  out. 

Swolsky  then  led  off  the  bottom  of 
the  inning  with  a  drive  off  the 
scoreboard  in  right  centerfield  to  knot 
the  score  4-4. 

AFTER  THAT  IT  was  all  downhill 
for  CD  as  Triton  scored  runs  in  five 
straight  innings. 

DuPage  scored  their  final  run  of  the 
year  when  Maziarka  talked  Haseman 
with  a  sacrifice  fly  to  right. 

Haseman  had  doubled  off  the  fence 
and  took  third  on  an  identical  play  to 
the  one  where  he  was  thrown  out  in  the 
fourth  inning  except  this  time  Van  Iten 
hobbled  the  ball  before  completing  the 
throw  to  third. 

IN  A  GAME  earlier  in  the  afternoon, 
CD  had  kept  their  playoff  hopes  alive 


the  real  person.  They  saw  the  man 
comfortable  with  singing  and  dancing 
to  taped  music  before  his  performance, 
the  guy  who  politely  teased  the  show’s 
female  gymnasts  with  light  kicks  or 
pats  on  the  behind  while  he  waited  for 
his  call  to  the  microphone. 


The  gymnast  becomes  more  guarded, 
but  no  less  personable,  in  interview 
situations.  Launched  into  national 
attention  since  the  Olympics,  he 
described  his  new  notoriety.  “Most 
people  have  been  really  great  when  they 
recognize  me,”  Gaylord  explained, 
“They  thank  me  for  my  effort  in  the 
Olympics.  But  the  teen-age  girls.  .  . 
they  flock  around  me.  I  feel  like  a  rock 
star  or  something.” 

Gaylord’s  fame  may  have  been 
ignited  at  the  Olympics,  but  his 
gymnastics  accomplishments  started 
long  before  LA  was  even  chosen  to  host 
the  23rd  summer  Olympiad. 

“I  PARTICIPATED  IN  just  about 
every  sport  until  I  was  about  12,"  said 
the  Van  Nuys,  Cal.  native.  “I  was  too 


•  • 

by  slaughtering  Waubonsee  9-1. 

Waubonsee  showed  up  late  for  the 
game  because  they  had  final  exams,  but 
they  didn’t  play  very  smart. 

Chris  Gurchiek  hit  two  home  runs. 
One  was  off  Chiefs’  starting  pitcher  Jim 
McVicar  and  the  other  one  off  reliever 
Jeff  George. 

“I  hit  both  of  them  off  fastballs,” 
said  Gurchiek.  “My  strikeout  was  on  a 
curve.” 

Maziarka  also  cranked  a  roundtripper 
off  George  in  the  sixth  inning.  On  the 
pitch  before  his  clout,  Maziarka  had 
looked  so  bad  with  his  swing  that  he 
pounded  his  bat  into  the  dirt. 

Keith  Connolly  pitched  a  brilliant 
game,  going  the  distance  and  allowing 
only  one  run,  three  hits,  striking  out 
thirteen  and  walking  six. 

“I  haven’t  pitched  this  well  in  a  very 
long  time,”  said  Connolly. 

The  Chaps  have  many  talented 
players  returning  next  season  and  will 
be  aiming  to  break  all  the  records  they 
set  this  year. 


small  to  excel  in  most  team  sports  and 
at  that  time  my  parents  and  I  sat  down 
and  decided  on  the  sport  of  gymnastics. 
I  chose  this  sport  because  I  liked  the 
idea  of  mastering  a  sport  that  depended 
on  just  myself  and  not  a  team.” 

Gaylord  began  with  tumbling  and 


trampoline  classes  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings  at  a  local  community  college.  At  13 
he  started  competing  and  at  18  he  was 
crowned  the  all-around  champion  at  the 
1979  Los  Angeles  City  Championships. 
The  five-time  U.S.  national  team 
member  was  selected  by  72  of  his  peers 
as  male  gymnast  of  the  year  in  1983. 
Gaylord,  a  Reformed  Jew,  followed  with 
Jewish  athlete  of  the  year  honors  in 
1984  and  was  inducted  into  the  Jewish 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  same  time. 
He  is  two-time  defending  gymnastics 
champion  of  the  U.S.A.  and  upped  his 
own  American  all-around  record  of 
59.35  out  of  a  possible  60  points  to 
59.45  at  the  Olympics.  Gaylord  boasts 
perfect  scores  of  10  on  four  of  the  six 
apparatus  on  which  he  competes:  rings, 


vault,  parallel  bars  and  high  bar.  (The 
others  are  floor-exercise  and  pommel 
horse. ) 

Most  experts  agree  that  unlike  the 
others,  Gaylord  combines  both  grace 
and  strength  instead  of  flaunting  one  or 
the  other.  “One  is  pretty  gymnastics,” 
.says  the  athlete.  “People  would  say 
‘Hey,  that  was  nice,  really  beautiful.’ 
And  the  other  is  exciting  and  flashy. 
They’d  be  up  off  their  chairs  screaming. 
I’d  rather  be  the  guy  who  gets  people 
up  off  their  chairs.” 

THE  UCLA  SENIOR  has  done  just 
that,  particularly  with  his  famed  high 
bar  moves,  the  Gaylord  Flip  and  the 
Gaylord  II.  The  former  is  a  one  and  a 
half  somersault  realease  over  the  top  of 
the  bar  with  an  upside  down  blind  catch 
to  top  it  off.  The  latter  is  the  same 
exercise  with  a  half-twist  thrown  in. 
The  moves,  actually  invited  by  UCLA 
teammates  Tim  Daggett  and  Tony 
Pineda,  were  perfected  by  Gaylord. 

If  one  trick  could  be  credited  with 
winning  the  gold  medal  for  the  U.S. 
gymnasts,  it  would  be  the  Gaylord  II. 
The  world  champion  Chinese  had 
climbed  to  within  .6  of  the  Americans. 
Gaylord  offered  to  perform  third  in  the 
high  bar  rotation,  arguably  his  best 
event,  in  order  to  pump  up  his 
teammates’  scores.  (Judges  usually 
save  the  best  scores  for  the  last  three 
performers.)  Would  he  play  it  safe, 
leave  the  risky  trick  out  and  score  a  9.8, 
or  go  for  broke  and  either  sink  or  sail? 
The  daring  gymnast  did  not  hold  back. 
The  coach  could  not  look.  The  partisan 
crowd  roared  —  Gaylord  had  struck  it. 

He  received  a  9.95  for  his  efforts  and 
set  up  Daggett’s  perfect  score  of  10.  It 
was  just  a  matter  of  time  before  gold 
glistened  around  their  necks.  “Hey,” 
Gaylord  laughed,  “there  was  no  way  I 
was  going  to  miss  it.” 

What  motivated  him  to  become  a 
great  athlete?  “A  lot  of  motivation,” 
the  hazel-eyed  gymnast  responded.  “I 
just  made  up  my  mind  five  or  six  years 
ago  that  I  wanted  to  be  the  best. 

“Your  first  goal  is  to  become  better 
than  your  teammates,”  he  continued, 
“then  better  than  the  national  compe¬ 
tition  and  the  next  step  is  to  beat  the 
international  competition.” 

To  be  continued.  .  . 


Lady  trackers  4th  in  state 

^  By  ALICIA  THOMPSON 

The  CD  women’s  track  team  finished  4th  at  the  regional  and  state  meet  at  Park¬ 
land  College  in  Champaign,  May  4. 

The  two  best  times  for  the  400  intermediate  hurdles  were  received  by  Lisa  Sim¬ 
mons,  64.98  seconds  and  Katie  Busch,  66.27  seconds. 

The  Chaps  earned  best  team  in  the  state  in  both  the  4*100  and  4*400  relays. 

Other  examples  of  Chap  prowess  include  Sandy  Green,  who  finished  2nd  in  the 
heptathlon. 

Amy  Schiect  was  2nd  in  the  state  in  the  800  and  will  join  Simmons,  Busch  and 
David  in  the  upcoming  nationals. 

The  athletes  will  be  competing  against  the  best  junior  college  runners  in  the 
country  at  the  nationals  in  Odessa,  Texas,  May  16  to  18. 

Women’s  Track  Coach  Dave  Eldridge  is  hopeful  that  the  team  will  finish  among 
the  top  ten  in  the  nation  for  hurdling. 


SUMMER  JOBS 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

MAKE  YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION 
REALLY  PAY  OFF  THIS  YEAR! 

As  a  Right  Temporary,  you'll  earn  top  pay  and  a  tuition 
bonus.  Choose  the  days  and  weeks  you'd  like  to  work. 
Develop  new  skills  and  contacts  in  the  field  of  business. 
We  have  a  variety  of  temporary  openings  including: 

•  GENERAL  OFFICE  •SWITCHBOARD  •CRT  OPERATORS 
•  TYPISTS  •  TELEMARKETING  •  RECEPTIONIST 


Call  today. . .  It's  the  right  thing  to  do! 

NORTH  &  NORTHWEST  SUBURBS:  459-1320 
WESTERN  SUBURBS:  969-7010 


Branch  Offices: 

SOUTH  &  SOUTHWEST:  581-2100 
CHICAGO  LOOP:  427-3142 


RIGHT  TEMPORARIES 


OLYMPIC  GYMNAST  MITCH  GAYLORD,  who  helped  his  team  win  a  gold 
medal  and  also  earned  a  silver  and  two  bronze  medals  in  the  1984  L.A. 
Olympics.  He  now  plans  to  pursue  a  career  on  the  silver  screen. 
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Baseball  drops  out 


By  ROB  REKOWSKI 
The  CD  men's  tennis  team  won  seven 
of  eight  matches  at  Rockford  to  capture 
their  third  consecutive  Region  IV  state 
crown. 

The  Chaps  collected  34  points  to 
finish  ahead  of  second  place  Rock 
Valley’s  28. 


By  DAVE  TULEY 

The  record-setting  Chaparrals  (37-14) 
gave  it  their  best  shot,  but  it  wasn’t 
enough  as  they  lost  11-6  to  Tnton  last 
Monday. 

Overall,  the  play  was  sloppy  in  the 
field  and  on  the  basepaths. 

DUPAGE,  THE  BEST  defensive 
team  in  the  state,  committed  three 
errors. 

Catcher  Mark  Dwyer  was  guilt}’  of 
two  and  John  Haseman  added  another. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  sixth,  Tim 
Buddenbaum  of  Triton  attempted  to 
steal  second.  He  made  it  and  headed  for 
third  when  Dwyer’s  throw  sailed  into 
centerfield.  Haseman  picked  it  up  and 
heaved  the  ball  to  third  where  it  got 
past  Bill  Waliewski  and  into  the 
Chaparral  dugout  to  allow  Budden¬ 
baum  to  score. 

The  Chaps’  big  inning  was  the  third 
when  they  put  four  runs  on  the  board 
as  they  batted  around  the  order.  Dwyer 
led  off  with  a  walk.  Haseman  followed 
with  a  bunt  which  he  beat  out  for  a  hit 


By  GREG  HUBER 

The  Chaparral  track  men,  in  a  magnificent  display  of  their  superior  playing 
abilities,  totally  dominated  the  state  track  meet  at  Parkland  May  3  and  4, 
breaking  the  record  for  the  number  of  points  accumulated  at  the  breaking  the 
record  for  the  number  of  points  accumulated  at  the  downstate  meet. 

Tony  Wilson,  co-captain  of  the  Chaps,  was  named  Most  Valuable  Player  of  the 
year  in  track  events.  Wilson  took  first  in  the  decathlon  and  the  110-meter  high 
hurdles  with  a  time  of  14.86. 

TRACY  ROBINSON  WAS  named  MVP  of  the  year  in  field  events,  and  took 
first  in  the  long  jump  with  24  feet  7  inches.  He  also  placed  first  in  the  triple  jump 
with  a  tally  of  47  feet  5 lA  inches. 

Both  Wilson  and  Robinson  hold  CD  fieldhouse  records  in  their  specialties. 

Coach  Ron  Ottoson  was  selected  Coach  of  the  Year. 

This  was  the  seventh  time  in  eight  years  that  the  Chaps  have  won  the  state 
crown.  The  score  of  265  points,  a  state  record,  left  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  as  to 
who  the  victors  were.  Wright  College,  with  123  points,  won  runner-up  honors,  and 
Parkland  College  came  in  third  with  80  points. 

HORATIO  GARCIA,  WHO  broke  the  CD  fieldhouse  record  two  weeks  ago  with 
a  158  feet  3  inch  throw,  set  a  new  record  for  CD  at  158  feet  9  inches. 

Jacob  Hoesly,  with  a  9:38.59  tally,  took  first  in  the  3,000-meter  steeplechase. 
Tom  Buchanan  placed  third  with  9:39.40.  Hoesly  took  the  5,000-meter  run  as  well, 
with  a  16:08.66  mark.  Jeff  Branot  captured  second  in  the  event,  Rob  Maculan 
fourth  and  Darron  Vanman  seventh. 

Tom  Stitt,  who  had  the  CD  record  of  6  feet  10  inches  in  the  high  jump,  continued 
to  stretch,  boosting  his  mark  to  6  feet  11  inches,  taking  first  and  raising  the  record. 
Bryant  Noel  took  third  in  that  event. 

SCOTT  SPAKOWSKI  HAD  about  25  feet  on  the  nearest  competitor  as  he  easily 
picked  up  first  in  the  discus  with  a  149  feet  3  inch  throw.  Tom  Hurlburt  also  placed 
in  that  event. 

Special  kudoos  go  to  Zon  Thompson,  who  placed  second  in  the  high  jump.  Not 
wanting  to  go  on  the  victory  lap  after  the  meet,  Thompson  hid  in  the  bus. 
However,  after  the  return  to  CD  Thompson  somehow  ended  up  in  the  pond 
the  PE  center,  tossed  in  by  jubilant  teammates,  I  suppose. 


DON  BENDER  (1)  AND  Mark  House,  co-captains  of  the  1985  Chap 
tennis  team,  are  Region  IV  doubles  champions.  Bender  was  also  named 
the  N4C's  co-  MVP  and  Region  IV champ  in  2nd  singles.  House  was  2nd 
singles  N4C  champ  and  1st  singles  runnerup. 


Netmen  catch  title 


Don  Bender  won  the  second  singles 
*itle  with  a  6-3,  6-2  defeat  of  Sauk 
Valley’s  Frank  Ruiz  while  Mark  House 
finished  second  in  first  singles  play, 
despite  having  tendinitis  in  his  hand, 
0-6,  1-6  to  Rock  Valley’s  Jeff  King. 

Steve  Kalley,  Paul  Moniuszko  and 
Mike  Beckley  took  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  singles  titles  respectively. 

Bender  and  House  also  teamed  up  to 
win  the  doubles  title  in  a  key  match  1-6, 
6-0,  7-5  over  Rock  Valley’s  Jeff  King 
and  Andy  Orethum. 

I  can’t  say  enough  about  how  our 
team  came  through,”  said  Coach  Dave 
Webster,  "we  played  in  extremely 
windy  conditions  with  a  variety  of 
injuries  and  came  up  winners.” 

The  Chaps  will  not  get  some  badly 
needed  rest  in  preparation  for  the 
NJCAA  championships  May  20  to  25  in 
Ocala,  Fla. 

“We’ve  had  some  great  teams  and 
excellent  players  at  College  of  Du¬ 
Page,”  claimed  Webster,  “but  when 
you  look  at  this  team  from  top  to 
bottom  I  would  have  to  this  is  the  best 
team  I’ve  ever  coached.” 


when  Triton  pitcher  Mark  Bartolotta 
took  his  time  throwing  to  first. 

SHORTSTOP  MICK  PICHE  then 
ripped  a  Bartolotta  fastball  for  his 
fourth  ding-dong  (bell  ringer,  homer, 
etc.)  of  the  year.  After  Mike  Maziarka 
grounded  out,  Dave  Kapl  teed  off  and 
hit  a  solo  shot  to  center  to  give  CD  a 
4-1  advantage. 

The  next  inning,  DuPage  was  in  front 
by  a  4-3  count,  the  Chaps  took 
themselves  out  of  the  game. 

Dwyer  got  a  base  on  an  error  by 
Trojan  third  baseman  Dave  Swolsky. 
Rich  Velez  pinch  ran  for  Dwyer  and 
made  the  first  mistake  of  the  inning 
when  Haseman’s  blooper  down  the  left 
field  line  fell  to  the  ground.  Velez, 
thinking  it  would  be  caught,  was  too 
close  to  first  and,  consequently,  was 
forced  out  at  second. 

THEN,  WITH  ONE  out,  Haseman 
stole  second  and  was  there  when  Piche 
hit  a  grounder  to  short.  Flash  thought 

Continued  on  page  1 9 
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JOHN  “FLASH”  HASEMAN  being  tagged  out  at  third  by  Dave  Swolsky 
while  trying  to  advance  on  a  ground  ball  in  the  fourth  inning  of  the  May 
6aame. 


THE  1985  CHAPARRAL  track  lineup.  A  great  team  that  at  Parkland  May  3  and  4.  After  this  weekends  " last  chance 
knows  what  to  do  “ when  the  gun  goes  off,”  broke  state  for  qualifying  meet,”  the  squad  will  be  ready  to  head  tor 
records  for  the  high  score  they  garnered  in  the  state  meet  Odessa,  Texas  and  the  nationals  tournament. 


Domination  plus 

Harriers  sweep  state 
Wilson ,  Robinson  MVP 
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CUTTING  RIBBON  TO  OPEN  NEW  OFF— CAMPUS  LEARNING  CENTER 
IN  Market  Meadows  Shopping  Center  are  (l-r)  Francis  Cole,  CD  board 
chairman,  Betty  Kramer,  Naperville  mayor,  and  Harold  McAninch,  CD 
president. 

New  learning  center 
opens  in  Naperville 


$7 million  loan  package 
approved  by  trustees 


By  LOIS  MICHEL 

CD’s  Open  Campus  expanded  to  the 
Naperville  area  May  8  when  a  new 
center  opened  in  the  Market  Meadows 
Shopping  Center  at  75th  Street  and 
Naper  Boulevard. 

The  new  Naperville  Learning  Center 
and  Southwest  Regional  Office,  located 
at  1239  S.  Naper  Blvd.,  was  officially 
opened  when  H.D.  McAninch,  CD 
President:  Francis  T.  Cole,  CD  board  of 
trustees  chairman;  and  Margaret  Price, 
Naperville’s  mayor,  jointly  cut  the  blue 
ribbon  at  10  a.m. 

Following  the  Lombard,  LaGrange 
and  Glendale  Heights  centers,  the 
southwest  branch  of  the  main  campus 
learning  lab  and  tele-learning  center  is 
the  fourth  “to  serve  local  neighbor¬ 
hoods  as  much  as  possible  on  a  limited 


basis,”  according  to  Betty  Kramer, 
coordinator  of  off-campus  learning 
centers. 

THE  FACILITY,  WHICH  has  been 
in  operation  since  April  1,  "had  125 
students  the  first  week,”  according  to 
Tom  Thomas,  CD  off-campus  provost, 
“and  we  really  didn’t  advertise”  other 
than  in  the  Quarterly.  The  center  now 
serves  approximately  150  people  and 
hopes  to  eventually  benefit  300  or  more 
per  quarter. 

The  Naperville  facility  is  unique, 
noted  Thomas,  in  that  “it’s  the  first 
time  the  college  has  tried  to  combine  a 
learning  center  with  a  regional  office.” 

“We’ve  been  talking  about  this 
project  for  five  years,”  said  Thomas. 
“We've  looked  at  every  shopping  center 
Please  turn  to  page  4 


By  MIKE  JACKSON 

The  board  of  trustees  unanimously 
approved  the  renewal  of  the  working 
cash  loan  for  building,  maintenance  and 
the  educational  account  on  May  8. 

The  board  approved  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  loan  of  $6,034,975  to 
the  educational  fund  and  $1  million  to 
the  building  and  maintenance  fund, 
which  will  be  paid  during  the  month  of 
May. 

The  loans  were  based  upon  the 
reciepts  of  1983  tax  monies,  and  will  be 
paid  by  revenue  realized  during  the 
1984  tax  collections. 

DURING  THIS  YEAR,  the  educa¬ 
tion  fund  will  collect  an  estimated  $28 
million  while  the  building  and  main¬ 
tenance  fund  may  top  $5.7  million. 

In  taxes,  the  college  will  acquire 
some  $4  million  for  the  educational  fund 


and  $2.5  million  more  for  the  building 
and  maintenance  account. 

These  loans,  which  are  legally 
required  to  be  restored  within  a  year, 
will  be  repaid  in  May  1986,  according  to 
college  officials. 

"The  education  fund  will  use  its  loan 
for  teacher  salaries,  janitorial  service, 
the  library,  all  student  service  functions 
and  administration,”  said  Howard 
Owens,  director  and  controller  of 
financial  affairs. 

The  working  cash  fund,  which  is  used 
to  take  care  of  any  expense  the  board 
authorizes,  is  increased  by  issuing 
bonds  sanctioned  by  the  board. 

Over  the  years,  the  working  cash 
fund  has  increased,  up  from  $3  million 
in  May  1983,  when  it  was  raised  by  the 
board  of  trustees  to  a  total  of  $8 
million. 


INSIDE 

Aiello's  Alley 

Stupid  Student  Hall  of  Fame 

Editor’s  note:  The  COURIER  would  like  to  apologize  to  all  students  and 
readers  for  the  major  journalistic  blunder  which  occurred  last  week  with  the 
printing  of  the  student  government  feature  article,  “SG  candidates  —  What 
they  stand  for.”  We  are  re-running  this  article  this  week  in  an  attempt  to  clear 
up  this  unfortunate  mistake. 


Election  '85 


At  a  glance 


—  What  they  stand  for 


RON  STRUM,  president:  Wants  to 
solicit  more  student  opinion  and  be  a 
good  representative  of  the  student 
body.  Has  served  in  many  capacities  for 
SG  and  is  well  qualified  for  re-election. 


DEBBIE  WEISER,  director:  Wants 
to  work  as  part  of  the  SG  team  looking 
out  for  students’  interests.  Will  keep  in 
touch  with  students  and  support  needs 
of  the  student  body. 


BRIAN  EBERHART,  director: 

Wants  to  implement  creative  change 
while  representing  student  views.  Feels 
he  can  keep  abreast  of  student  opinion 
by  increased  communication. 


MONICA  CAMPBELL,  director: 

Feels  she  can  be  an  asset  to  SG, 
offering  to  improve  awareness  for  day 
and  night  students  and  upgrade 
student  policies. 


ANDREW  HEDBERG,  director: 
Wants  personal  contact  with  students 
as  a  means  of  serving  group  interest. 
Feels  SG  members  should  be  open  to 
new  opinions. 


DAVE  VICKS,  director:  Wants  to 
open  SG  to  students  and  increase 
involvement.  Claims  large  group  opi¬ 
nion  is  usually  wrong,  and  will  support 
ideas  he  feels  are  correct. 


MICHELLE  MCMAHON,  director: 
Feels  her  strong  drive  can  make  a 
difference  in  organization.  Will  monitor 
student  opinion  by  talking  with 
students  and  distributing  surveys. 


STEVE  BUNGE,  director:  Wants  to 
offer  new  student  services  and  develop 
alternate  means  for  soliciting  student 
opinions.  Will  represent  student  inter¬ 
ests  to  best  of  ability  if  informed. 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


Warbler  walk 

A  warbler  walk  is  scheduled  for 
Saturday,  May  25  from  8  a.m.  to  noon 
at  the  McKee  Marsh  of  Blackwell 
Forest  Preserve,  Warrenville. 

Reservations  for  the  free  program 
may  be  made  by  calling  Fullersburg 
Woods  Nature  Center  at  790-4912. 

'Wheaton  race' 

Runners  may  register  now  for  the 
annual  “Cream  of  Wheaton”  5K-10K 
“Run  for  the  Animals”  Saturday,  June 
1  in  conjunction  with  a  day-long 
celebration  sponsored  by  the  Wheaton 
Park  District  and  held  in  Memorial 
Park,  208  W.  Union. 

Proceeds  from  the  race  will  be 
donated  to  the  fund  to  raise  a  new  barn 
at  Cosley  Animal  Farm  and  Museum. 

The  entry  fee  is  $6  per  person  until 
May  18,  and  $8  per  person  from  May  19 
until  the  day  of  the  race. 

Entry  forms  are  available  at  the 
Wheaton  Park  District  office,  666  S. 
Main  St.;  at  the  Center  for  Arts  and 
Leisure,  911  Bridle  Lane;  at  Arrowhead 
Golf  Club,  26  W  151  Butterfield  Road; 


at  Rumpleshirtskin,  110  W.  Willow; 
and  at  Reuss  Wheaton  Sport  &  Ski,  113 
W.  Front  all  in  Wheaton;  and  at 
Reuss  Glen  Ellyn  Sport  &  Ski,  485,  N. 
Main  St.  and  B.R.  Ryall  YMCA,  49 
Deicke  Drive,  both  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

The  “Run  for  the  Animals”  kicks  off 
at  9:30  a.m.  All  pre-registered  runners 
will  pick  up  their  race  numbers  between 
7:30  and  9  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  race. 

T-shirts  will  be  given  to  the  first  500 
registered  runners.  Male  and  female 
runners  may  register  in  eight  age 
categories  ranging  from  14  and  under  to 
55  and  over. 

Awards  will  be  given  to  the  top  three 
male  and  female  finishers,  to  the  top 
Wheaton  male  and  female  runners,  and 
to  the  first-place  finisher  in  each 
division  of  the  10K  race.  The  first  five 
finishers  in  the  5K  race  will  receive 
awards. 

'Festival  of  masks' 

A  “Festival  of  Masks”  celebration 
will  be  held  at  the  Field  Museum 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  18  and  19. 

The  festival  will  focus  on  the 


museum’s  “Art  of  Cameroon”  exhibit 
running  now  through  June  16. 

Mask-making  workshops,  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  Cameroon  masks  and 
costumes,  dance  performances  and  a 
dance  procession  are  scheduled. 

The  African  Heritage  Drummers  and 
Dancers  from  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
present  a  mask  demonstration. 

American  Cancer  Society 
1985  Bike-a-thon 

The  American  Cancer  Society  is 
sponsoring  its  annual  Bike-A-Thon  to 
benefit  cancer  research  on  May  19. 
The  course  consists  of  a  10-mile 
route  through  the  towns  of  Westmont, 
Clarendon  Hills  and  Hinsdale.  Two  10 
speed,  26”  bicycles  will  be  awarded  for 
the  most  miles  clocked  and  the  highest 
pledges  collected.  Since  this  is  not  a 
race,  it  is  a  perfect  family  outing  or 
group  activity.  For  sponsor  sheets, 
maps  and  more  informatin,  please 
contact  Pam  at  964-1000.  WE  NEED 
YOUR  PARTICIPATION  TO  MAKE 
THIS  THE  BEST  BIKE-A-THON 
EVER. 


Readers'  theater  performs 

An  evening  of  readers’  theater  will  be 
presented  May  29  through  31  at  7:15 
p.m.  in  the  studio  theater,  M106. 

Scheduled  are  “Going  Around  in 
Academic  Circles,”  “Suffer  the  Little 
Children”  and  “Love  for  Sale.” 

“Academic  Circles,”  Richard  Ar¬ 
mour’s  essay  about  college  life,  will 
feature  Renee  Huff,  Sal  Swanton,  Dan 
Saurmann  and  Kristan  Goering.  Nick 
Kurasz  will  be  the  director. 

“Little  Children,”  which  examines 
the  influence  and  pressures  placed  upon 
children  by  their  homes,  schools  and 
churches,  will  star  Lisa  Burnell,  Dave 
Ruzevich,  Greg  Kopp  and  Jeff  Garland. 

“Love  for  Sale"  focuses  on  the 
world’s  oldest  profession.  Cast  mem¬ 
bers  are  Kathleen  Bergman,  Maryann 
Arroyo,  Miley  Sweney  and  Peter 
Lange. 

“Little  Children”  and  “Love  for 
Sale”  were  arranged  by  Jodie  Briggs 
and  Joyce  Holte,  both  speech  instruc¬ 
tors. 


tonight,  weve  &cn  am 
exclusive  ppeview  of 
STEVEN  EPtELBEPC'S- 
LATEST  CPU 5/ 

LTAWS  FOUR.  " 


WEVE  GOT 
INCEPTH  INTERVIEWS 
WITH  THE  P/RECTOR, 
THE  WRITERS,  AMP 
THE  $TAR$! 


Also,  an  interview 

WITH  THE  GAFFERS,  THE 
KEY GRIPS,  An p  the 
SE$T  BOVS.  WHATEVER 
THEY  are  ; 


ANP,  UM , 
OH  YEAH  • 

Also  tonight 

A  LOOK  AT 
SOAAE  NEW 
OO/HIC  BOOK 
SERIES  OR 
SOMETHING. 


Save  a  bundle 
on  an  Apple  bundle. 


Save  a  bundle  of  time  and  money  with  an  Apple”  Bundle. 
The  complete  computer  system  that’s  perfect  for  home  or 
business. 

Everything’s  already  bundled  up  in  one  compatible 
family— so  you  don’t  have  to  waste  your  time  running  all 
over  town  looking  for  just  the  right  system  components. 

This  powerful  Apple  Bundle  features  an  Apple*  lie 
Personal  Computer  with  monitor  and  stand.  And  the  Be 
itself  has  built-in  ports  for  adding  on  accessories  -  like  a 
printer  or  a  modem  -  when  you  or  your  kids  need  them. 

See  for  yourself.  Stop  by  and  check  out  this  ^ 
and  all  the  other  exciting  Apple  Business  Bundles. 


438  roosevelt  road  glen  ellyn.  il  60137-; 
u. /  ■(£■!  across  from  me  donald's 

'  P  312/858-6692'  ^^ 
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BOW,  A  GUY 
coulo  paow/w 
WAITING  for 
yOU  "ENTERTAIN- 
.  MENT  TONIGHT" 
PEOPLE ! 


the  CO/yttC 

COM\C  BOOK 
available  at... 

GRAHAM  CRACKERS 
COMICS 

3  East  Chicago  Ave., 
Naperville,  IL  60540 
312/355-4310 


Classifieds 


Mother’s  helpers  wanted  by  several  families. 
Great  opportunity  to  live  in  beautiful  sea¬ 
side  Conn,  suburb,  1  hour  from  NYC,  live 
with  loving  families,  good  salary,  free  room 
and  board,  transportation  paid,  9-12 months 
commitment.  Must  be  18  and  have  valid 
drivers  license.  Join  the  many  mother's 
helpers  from  your  area  already  here.  Call 
(203)  852-1184.  Or  write:  PO  Box  27,  Roway- 
ton,  Conn.  06853. 

Secretaries,  Typists,  Data  Entry  Clerks, 
Word  processors.  Immediate  openings. 
Excellent  salary.  Free  word  processing 
training  after  80  hours.  Call  Manpower  I 
Temporary  Services,  896-0871. 

Typist  part-time.  Needed  immediately  for 
classified  dept,  of  busy  daily  newspaper. 
Could  turn  into  full-time.  Accuracy  and  eye 
for  detail  necessary.  CRT  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Some  general  office  related  duties 
included,  call  Jane  Collins  for  an  interview, 
653-1100.  Wheaton  Daily  Journal. 


Motorcycle  —  Honda-1978-550-4-1.  Excel 
lent  condition  —  $900  or  best  offer.  Call 
469-4925after  5p.m. 


Clericalfreceptlonlst.  General  office  skills 
required:  typing,  adding  machine,  and 
pleasant  telephone  personality  a  must 
Computer  experience  helpful  but  not  neces 
sary.  Permanent  full-time.  Mon.-Fr.,  8a.ni.-5 
p.m.  Benefits  include  medical,  dental 
Optional  savings  program  and  various  other 
benefits.  Call  for  an  appointment  653-1100, 
Wheaton  Daily  Journal. 


Nature,  Wildlife  &  Blrding  Camping  excur¬ 
sions.  Observe,  learn,  photograph.  Week 
end  and  longer  trips  are  planned  throughout 
summer,  fall  and  winter  to  natural  areas  in 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wyoming,  Flori 
da  and  many  others.  For  complete  cata¬ 
logue,  contact  Phototour  964-5018anytime. 


Personals 


GOOD  LUCK  MICHELE)  You  can  do  itl  Vote 
for  MICHELLE  MCMAHON  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Director.  No.  2  on  the  ballot.  Keep 
Smiling!  DEBBIE  WEISErf  No.  1  ON  THE 
BALLOT. 

WILLOWBROOK  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS 
OF  1984.  Vote  for  a  fellow  graduate.  Vote 
for  DEBBIE  WEISER  STUDENT  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  DIRECTOR.  No.  1  ON  THE  BALLOT. 
May  21  &  22. 

CD  STUDENTS  BE  WISE!  Vote  for  DEBBIE 
WEISER  Student  Government  DIRECTOR. 
No.  1  ON  THE  BALLOT.  She’s  dedicated, 
hard  working  8  experienced.  VOTE  MAY 
21  &  22.  \ 


THE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  BOX  OFFICE 

will  be  open  all  summer.  Buy  your  discount 
tickets  for  Great  America,  Poplar  Creek 
Ravinia,  Oakbrook  Polo  Club,  Rialto  Square 
Theater,  and  Plitt  and  General  Cinema' 
movie  tickets. 

CHICAGO  WHITE  SOX  vs.  KANSAS  CITY 
ROYALS,  May  30th  at  7:30  p.m .  Special  dis 
count  box  seats  $6.75.  Buy  your  tickets  at 

the  STUDENTS  ACTIVITIES  BOX  OFFICE. 


THE  OUTDOOR  EQUIPMENT  RENTAL 
OFFICE  will  be  selling  canoes,  tents,  sleep 
ing  bags,  cross  country  skis,  boots  and 
poles.  Bid  sale  is  in  SRC  1030,  JUNE  3  8  4. 
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Nostalgia  flourishes  at  antique  show 


By  KATHY  BENCE 

More  than  80  dealers  exhibited  and 
sold  their  wares  at  an  antique  show  at 
CD  May  3  through  5. 

Thfe  event,  which  benefited  the  Glen 
Ellyn  Children’s  Chorus,  was  sponsored 
by  the  GECC  Parents  Organization  and 
the  Glen  Ellyn  Antique  Dealers 
Association. 

Retailers  displayed  a  wide  range  of 
valuable  items  from  old  spoons  worth 
$5  each  to  a  $7,000  four-and-a-half 
carat,  sapphire  centered  diamond  ring 
circa  1880. 

Prospective  buyers  found  priceless 
glassware  and  china,  turn-of-the- 
century  oak  furniture,  rare  first-edition 
books,  European  treasures  and  interest¬ 
ing  collections  of  everything  after 
paying  $3.50  for  admission. 

Included  in  the  antique  show  was  a 
1904  two-volume  book  titled  “Pleasant 
and  Unpleasant”  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  valued  at  $75,  a  130-drawer, 
2-section  oak  bolt  cabinet  worth  $1,695 
and  a  plated  amberina  tumbler  priced 
at  $3,00. 

The  1882  tumbler  was  made  from  a 
concoction  of  60  pounds  of  amber  glass 
and  a  $20  gold  piece  by  the  New 
England  Glass  Co.,  a  method  “much 
too  costly  to  reproduce  today,”  ac¬ 


cording  to  William  Thoippson,  an 
exhibitor. 

Antique  dealers  travelled  by  station- 
wagons,  vans  and  pick-up  trucks  from 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  local  areas  of  Illinois  to 
participate  in  the  event. 

Buying  and  selling  antiques  is  either 
a  hobby  or  the  main  livelihood  for  the 
dealers,  who  attend  from  7  to  24  shows 
annually. 

“This  is  our  bread  and  butter, 
medical  insurance  and  the  whole  bit,” 
said  a  Wisconsin  dealer,  “I  get 
merchandise  from  all  over  —  I  buy 
from  other  dealers,  privately  and 
whenever  travelling.” 

A  19th-century  porcelain  dealer  from 
St.  Louis  had  another  approach. 

“If  it  doesn’t  fit  in  a  chicken  box,  I 
don’t  buy  it,”  said  Shirley  Stewart. 
“These  boxes  are  easy  to  pack  and 
make  a  good  disguise.  I  travel  in  a 
stationwagon.” 

One  Michigan  merchant  attended  the 
show  to  “kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  show,  and  I 
wanted  to  visit  my  nephew  in  the  area,” 
she  said. 

As  the  customers  slowly  wandered 
between  booths  and  relaxed  at  the 
snack  bar,  classical  music  was  subtly 


COURIER  photo  by  Patrick  Timmers 

ANTIQUE  SHOW  AT  CD  May  3  through  5  gave  consumers  opportunity 
to  browse  through  grand  collection  of  antiques,  ranging  in  price  from 
$5  to  $7,000.  Proceeds  from  ticket  sales  were  used  to  benefit  Glen 
Eilyn  Children's  Chorus. 


Buy  $5  worth 
of  MARVEL  COMICS  and 

get  1  free! 

WU.ENTHE'S  Comic* 

Redeem  onlv  at:  9118  o**"  Av« 

BrooM*4d.  n.  60513 
(1  Bloch  E*»l  o<  Dunhhi  Oonuit  on  At  34) 

Only  good  for  new  conics  387-9588 


broadcast  in  the  background. 

Customers  were  asked  why  they 
came  to  the  annual  GECC  event. 

“My  sister  in  Glen  Ellyn  figures  out 
places  to  go  when  I  visit,”  commented 
Val  Davis  of  Palos  Heights.  "I  doubt  if 
I  get  out  the  door  without  buying 
something.” 

“I  saw  the  newspaper  ad  in  the 
Trib,”  said  Susan  Blackburn  of 
Warrenville,  “and  I  hope  I  buy 
something  —  you  never  know.” 

Lowell  M.  Hoffman,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  expects  the  GECC  to  raise  between 
$8,000  and  $10,000  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 

The  chorus  consists  of  170  children 
aged  8  to  16  predominantely  from  the 


Wheaton-Glen  Ellyn  area.  After  a 
strenuous  audition,  members  practice 
two  times  a  week  in  the  Glen  Ellyn 
Park  District  building  preparing  for  the 
scheduled  15  yearly  concerts,  according 
to  Hoffman. 

GECC,  directed  by  Doreen  Rao  of 
Wilmette,  is  also  the  resident  children’s 
choir  for  the  Chicago  Symphony  with 
whom  they  perform  seven  to  eight 
times  a  year.  The  chorus  has  sung  with 
the  New  Philharmonic  at  CD  twice. 

“The  children  are  intense  and  well 
disciplined,”  boasted  Hoffman.  “They 
sing  in  Russian,  French,  German, 
Spanish  —  whatever  language  the 
Chicago  Symphony  wants.” 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents . . . 


Student  Activities  Box  Office  Presents 


Pennant  Fever  ’85 


CHICAGO 

WHITE  SOX 

vs. 

KANSAS  CITY  ROYALS 

Thursday,  May  30 
7:30  p.m. 

Box  Seats,  $6.75 


•  Personal  Checks  accepted 

•  Tickets  must  be  purchased-in  multiples  to  two. 

•  Purchase  tickets  at  the  Box  Office,  SRC  1020 

•  Lower  level,  Student  Resource  Center. 

For  more  information  call  858-2800,  ext.  2241. 


FREE  MO  VIE  — - 

Video  showings  of 

Being  There  and 

Rockworld 

music  videos 

May  20-24 
10  a.m.  &  12  p.m. 

SRC  Student  Lounge 

Popcorn  available  on  Wednesdays! 


Thursday's  Alive  presents 
EdFiala—  Comedian 
May  23, 11:30  a.m.,  cafeteria 
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Learning  center 


Continued  from  page  1 

and  available  spot  in  Naperville  and 
Downers  Grove,  the  two  biggest 
population  centers  in  the  southwest 
region,  and  about  three  years  ago 
discovered  this  space.  We  had  to  have 
enough  parking,  a  nice  neighborhood 
and  handicapped  facilities,  all  of  which 
we  have  here.” 

THE  NEW  COMPREHENSIVE 
center,  functionally  houses  a  learning 
lab,  a  tele-learning  and  development 
center,  a  microcomputer  lab,  a  class¬ 
room  and  a  counselling  room. 

The  learning  lab  provides  flexible 
learning  options  in  college  introductory 
courses,  through  independent  study 
and  weekly  conferences. 

Students  may  choose  tele-learning 
courses  delivered  by  radio,  TV,  audio  or 
video  tape,  supplemented  by  written 
materials  and  aide  assistance.  Most 
tapes  used  on  campus  are  available  at 
the  center. 

MAIN  CAMPUS  AS  well  as  the  new 
comprehensive  center,  also  houses  a 
skills  development  center,  which  pro¬ 
vides  individualized  instruction  and 
independent  study  in  developmental 
areas  of  English,  reading,  writing, 
math,  listening,  test-taking, English  as 


a  second  language  and  preparation  for 
the  General  Education  Development 
exam. 

Eight  IBM-PCs  —  in  full  operation 
next  fall  —  will  serve  students  learning 
basic  and  non-credit  data  processing  bus¬ 
iness  courses  in  the  microcomputer  lab. 

A  classroom  located  in  the  Naperville 
center  provides  regular  courses  such  as, 
accounting,  data  processing,  speech, 
math,  GED  and  English  as  a  second 
language. 

ALL  FOUR  CENTERS  offer  career 
counselling  and  educational  advising. 
The  Naperville  adviser,  available  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  may 
be  reached  by  calling  355-4244. 

The  new  center  is  a  “credit  to  the 
community  and  a  fantastic  thing  for 
CD,”  said  Thomas.  “Though  courses 
are  offered  elsewhere  in  Naperville,  this 
facility  gives  us  an  identity  in  the 
community.” 

Future  plans  for  the  open  campus 
may  include  expansion  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  district,  Thomas  said,  “but 
right  now  we’re  just  going  to  lean  back 
and  enjoy  this  one  for  awhile.” 

The  center  is  open  Monday  through 
Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and 
Monday  through  Thursday  evenings 
from  5  to  9. 


Understanding  is  key  to 
Soviet  relations ,  says  prof 


By  RICHARD  D.  RUDNICK 

A  professor  of  Russian  and  Soviet 
history  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  told  students  here  May  8  that 
to  understand  the  Soviets,  Americans 
must  first  comprehend  the  great 
differences  between  the  two  cultures. 

“An  understanding  of  how  difficult  it 
is  to  comprehend  the  Soviet  Union,” 
claimed  James  Cracraft,  “will  have  the 
healthy  affect  of  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  that  country.” 

Cracraft  cited  the  differences  in  the 
geographic  location,  multi-ethnic  popu¬ 
lation,  language  and  history  of  the 
Soviets  compared  to  the  U.S.  as  the 
major  reasons  Americans  have  diffi¬ 
culty  understanding  the  U.S.S.R. 

“THE  SOVIET  UNION  today  is  the 
product  of  a  whole  different  history 
from  ours.  This  must  be  grasped  before 
we  can  hope  to  understand  them,”  said 
Cracraft,  who  has  been  studying  the 
Soviets  for  twenty  years.  “Russian 
history  is  a  tragic,  unhappy  story  which 
lends  one  to  a  cautious,  careful,  even 
fearful  outlook  on  life,”  he  added. 

Furthermore,  Cracraft  feels  that  the 
way  the  Soviet  population,  one-half  of 
which  is  Russian,  is  split  up  into  several 
subcultures,  which  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Throughout 
history  this  makes  comprehending  the 
Soviet  view  of  life  perplexing. 

“The  Soviet  Union  is  really  fifteen 
autonomous  republics  with  different 
histories,  customs  and  languages  that 
have  formed  a  union  to  pursue  certain 
goals,”  continued  Cracraft.  “Georgians 
of  the  Soviet  Unions  are  as  different 
from  the  Russians  as  the  Portugese  are 
from  the  English.” 

Cracraft  cited  two  theories  that  some 
people  believe  about  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
are  false.  First,  the  theory  that  the 
country  is  run  by  a  small,  elite  group  of 
politicos.  Secondly,  the  theory  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  that  different  from 
Americans. 

“EIGHTY  PERCENT  OF  the  people 
at  the  top  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  a 
working  class  background,”  claimed 
Cracraft,  “compared  to  the  middle-  and 
upper-class  government  of  the  U.S. 

Although  there  has  been  a  superficial 
westernization  among  the  Soviet  youth 
in  terms  of  dress  and  music,  Cracraft 
does  not  foresee  the  influence  causing 
any  major  change  in  the  country. 

“This  americanization  has  not  affect¬ 


ed  the  philosophical,  historical  and 
especially  the  political  views  of  the 
Soviets,”  said  Cracraft,  “These  people 
go  back  through  several  generations  of 
Soviet  political  experience  and  you're  not 
going  to  change  that  by  saying,  'Look, 
here  is  the  U.S.  constitution,  live  it.'” 

Cracraft  believes  that  there  are  more 
people  in  the  U.S.S.R.  trying  to 
understand  America  than  there  are 
Americans  trying  to  understand  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  feels  it  is  important 
for  Americans  to  improve  their  grasp  of 
the  Soviet  culture. 

“A  realization  of  how  difficult  it  is  for 
us  to  understand  the  Soviet  Union,” 
claimed  Cracraft,  “will  lead  to  less 
readiness  on  our  part  to  praise  or 
condemn  it.” 


ARE  YOU  A  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  STUDENT 
PREPARING  TO 
MOVE  INTO  A 
4-YEAR  BUSINESS 
PROGRAM? 

Consider  the  extensive 
Business  program  at 
Aurora  University! 

OFFERING  MAJORS  IN: 
Accounting 

Business  Administration 

Economics 

Finance 

Industrial  Management 

Management 

Marketing 


Tell  me  more  about  your 
Business  program! 
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Address  _ _ 

City  _ _ 
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Phone  (  )  - 


71URORA 

/jllNIVERSm 

Aurora,  Illinois  60506 
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'Meet  the  candidates' day 
termed  a  success  by  SG 


By  DIANE  BLAIR 

Amidst  food,  books  and  a  complacent 
audience,  candidates  for  student 
government  positions  met  with  stu¬ 
dents  as  part  of  the  “meet  the 
candidates”  day,  held  May  15  in  the 
cafeteria. 

Seven  of  the  eight  candidates 
running  for  office  were  present.  The 
only  exception  was  Dave  Vicks,  who 
felt  he  could  reach  more  students  on  his 
own  accord.  Despite  Vicks  attitude,  the 
event  was  termed  a  success  by  SG 
officials. 

“I  think  a  few  of  the  issues  that 
needed  to  be  addressed  were,  and  some 
much-needed  student  input  was  solicit¬ 
ed,”  said  Stacy  Burke,  executive 
director  for  SG,  who  served  as 
j  moderator  for  the  extravaganza. 

THE  CANDIDATES  WERE  asked  a 
series  of  questions  concerning  their 
intent  and  interests  in  SG  by  students 
and  an  election  panel,  with  students 
crying  out  that  SG  members  “never  left 
the  office,”  and  accusing  members  of 
not  trying  hard  enough  to  inolve 
students  in  the  organization. 

Panel  member  Stacy  Burke  first 
questioned  the  prospective  directors 
about  their  feelings  on  the  possibly  of 
|  taking  an  oath  to  resign  if  a  lack  of  job 
performance  was  noted  during  their 
terms.  Most  responded  sincerely, 
j  claiming  that  if  the  situation  occurred, 

!  they  would  concede. 

When  approached  on  availability  and 
I  commitment  to  SG,  all  candidates  felt 


that  this  issue  would  not  become  a 
problem. 

“I  would  cut  my  hours  at  work,”  said 
candidate  Andrew  Hedberg.  “SG  would 
be  a  priority.  If  I  make  a  commitment, 

I  keep  it,”  he  added. 

INCUMBENT  DIRECTOR  Steve 
Bunge  stated  that  he  works  full  time, 
but  felt  that  it  has  not  been  a  problem. 

The  candidates  were  also  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  friendship  between 
directors  interfering  with  the  decision¬ 
making  process. 

“Facts  are  facts,”  replied  Monica 
Campbell,  one  of  the  prospective 
directors.  “You  should  not  let  personal 
things  get  involved.  When  I  give  my 
word,  it’s  gold.  I  would  resign  if 
personal  problems  began  to  interfere,” 
she  continued. 

When  asked  if  they  would  still  run  if 
the  tuition  rebate  available  to  directors 
were  abolished,  all  candidates  respond¬ 
ed  that  they  would  with  the  exception 
of  Ron  Strum,  who  ia  campaigning  as 
an  incumbent.  Strum  admitted  that  he 
would  have  to  get  a  job,  which  would 
take  time  away  from  his  commitment  to 
the  students. 

The  candidates  were  also  asked  when 
they  sould  do  if  not  elected.  Michele 
McMahon,  incumbent  director,  confi¬ 
dently  stated,  “I  would  run  again  in  the 
fall  or  be  appointed.” 

Brian  Eberhart.  a  new  face  in  the  SG 
group,  replied  somewhat  comically  that 
he  would  “sulk  —  then  I’d  get  involved 
anyway.” 


wanted  scouro 
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OFFICER  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
WHAT’S  IN  IT  FOR  YOU? 


Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  has  a  lot  to  offer  you.  Com¬ 
pleting  this  three-month  school  could  be  the  first  step  toward  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  career.  We  offer  a  good  starting  salary 
.  .an  opportunity  (for  those  with  special  qualifications)  to. do 
graduate  work  at  little  or  no  cost .  .  .  complete  medical  and  dental 
care ...  30  days  of  vacation  with  pay  each  year .  .  low  cost  life  in¬ 
surance  .  .  .  and  much,  much  more.  We  also  offer  you  experience 
.  Air  Force  experience.  It  all  adds  up  to  one  of  the  finest  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  young  men  and  women  today.  Find  out  more 
about  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  and  what  it  can  mean  for 
you  and  your  country. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  WRITE  OR  CALL:  SSgt  Harold  Stinnette 
5306  W.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago.  IL  60630 
(312)  777-1505  Out  of  Town  Call  Collect 
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Laser  Light  Photo  Sale 

All  Prices  Reduced!!! 


*3  Dimensional  Effect 
Developed  by  NASA 
*Taken  by  National 
Geographic  Photographers 
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AND  OTHER  GREAT  GIFT  ITEMS 

Price  Range  *2  to  *20 

Date:  May  20,  21,  and  22 
Location:  2nd  floor  SRC 
entrance 
Sponsor:  Student 
Government 
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R.  Ketley  Laughlin,  managing  editor  Chris  Aiello  assistant  editor 


New  elections  bring  hope 

This  year’s  student  government  elections  seem  to  be  progressing 
smoothly,  as  usual.  Students  have  met  the  candidates  and  listened  to  pat 
answers  concerning  seemingly  internal  problems  the  organization  is 
experiencing.  Subjects  such  as  working  with  other  directors,  job 
performance  and  commitment  to  SG  are  discussion  topics  essential  to 
the  well  being  of  the  club,  but  when  are  we  going  to  hear  discussion  and 
see  solutions  to  the  problems  which  plague  the  student  body? 

High  on  the  list  of  student  concerns  are  topics  such  as  student  aid, 
bookstore  prices,  rising  tuition  costs  and  Reagan’s  opposition  to  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  Where  do  these  subjects  fit  into  the  SG  agenda? 
Behind  the  push  for  desk  calendars,  it  seems. 

Other  colleges  and  universities  have  student  governments,  and 
members  of  those  organizations  are  judged  by  their  performance  and 
elected  accordingly.  In  order  to  remain  in  office,  they  have  to  at  least 
try  to  meet  student  concerns. 

Not  at  CD. 

No,  it  seems  that  students  have  given  up  on  the  collective  bunch 
of  clowns  and  misfits  which  comprise  the  elected  body  of  representatives 
at  CD.  Oh,  occasionally,  someone  will  wander  in  to  the  SG  office,  but 
most  often  they  are  lost  students  looking  for  a  party  and  have  associated 
that  area  as  the  likely  place  for  such  an  event,  based  on  the  abundance 
of  laughing  and  idle  conversation  which  pervades  the  immediate  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Not  to  despair,  though  —  this  year  we  have  a  new  group  of  candidates 
claiming  to  rid  us  of  the  eternal  infighting  which  has  been  the  mark  of 
SG,  replacing  it  with  hope  that  they  will  be  the  group  to  institute  change 
and  a  truly  effective  government. 

Hope  has  indeed  returned  to  the  College  of  DuPage. 


Stupid  Students  Hall  of  Fame 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

Sometimes  I  wonder  about  some  of 
CD’s  students;  their  pure  and  simple 
stupidity  and  occasionally  skewed 
rationale  are  usually  beyond  compare 
and,  as  such,  worthy  of  note. 

The  other  day  a  few  students  entered 
the  college  through  the  door  designated 
as  “handicapped"  though  they  were  in 
no  way  disabled. 

I  COULD  REALLY  care  less  if  these 
students  use  this  door,  but  several 
people  who  were  standing  nearby  were 
outraged  by  such  activity;  they  called 


it  “blasphemy.” 

Stu-u-upid.  If  a  disabled  person  uses 
a  door  not  designated  especially  for 
their  use,  are  they  committing  a 
blasphemy?  Of  course  not.  No  law 
prohibits  them  from  using  a  door  not 
designated  for  the  disabled,  nor  is  there 
a  law  prohibiting  those  persons  who 
aren't  disabled  from  using  handicapped 
doors.  That  would  be  dumb. 

For  those  students  who  don’t  know,  a 
door  marked  “handicapped”  doesn’t 
blow  up  or  set  off  a  siren  if  somebody 
who  isn’t  handicapped  uses  it. 

All  stupid  students  never  read  the 
syllabus  though.  They  merely  flail 
along  in  class  saying,  “Oh,  I  didn’t 
know  that,”  or  asking  questions  like, 
“When  are  your  office  hours?” 

Stupid  students  also  make  the  most 
incredible  jumps  in  logic. 

For  example,  a  friend  of  mine 
received  a  ticket  from  the  CD  campus 
police  for  parking  outside  the  SRC 
Building  in  the  circular  drive.  He  came 
into  class  screaming  all  sorts  of 
profanity  in  every  langauge  known  to 
man,  and  some  that  aren’t,  because  he 
had  to  pay  a  measly  $3  fine. 

HE  INTENDS  TO  fight  the  ticket  on 


the  grounds  that  no  sign  was  placed  at 
the  point  directly  adjacent  to  where  he 
parked  his  car. 

He  believes  that  since  he’s  far¬ 
sighted  he  shouldn’t  be  responsible  for 
observing  the  sign  that  he  says 
was,  "about  10  feet  in  front  of  where  I 
parked.” 

Good  luck  in  the  CD  traffic  court  of 
appeals,  big  guy. 

THE  LARGEST  CATEGORY  of 
stupid  students  comes  under  the 
heading  “does  not  read  directions.”  In 
fact,  I’m  told  that  CD  now  has  a  Stupid 
Student  Hall  of  Fame  as  a  result  of 
these  people. 

One  of  them  is  again  in  my  economics 
class. 

The  instructor  handed  out  answer 
sheets  for  a  test.  When  everybody  had 
one  he  explained  that  there  were  two 
forms,  A  and  B,  and  said  he  wanted  the 
letter  printed  on  the  “date”  line.  Each 
test  also  had  a  number  on  it,  and  these 
the  instructor  wanted  on  the  line  calling 
for  his  name. 

THEN,  BEFORE  ANYBODY  be¬ 
came  totally  confused,  the  instructor 
chalked  this  format  on  the  blackboard 
for  everyone  to  refer  to  in  case  they 


were  already  in  the  Stupid  Student  Hall 
of  Fame.  He  then  asked  if  everybody 
understood  what  he  wanted. 

All  was  quiet,  so  he  handed  out  the 
questions.  The  normal  students  began 
writing  only  to  be  interrupted  by  some 
moron  in  the  front  row,  because  he 
couldn’t  understand  the  simple  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  ceremonies  for  this  man’s 
induction  into  the  Stupid  Students 
Hall  of  Fame  will  be  held  at  Bellevue. 

THE  MOST  STUPID  of  all  the 
things  I’ve  been  forced  to  observe 
in  one  of  my  classes  came  last  fall 
in  an  anthropology  class. 

One  student  called  another  student 
stupid  for  a  comment  she  had  made. 
The  instructor  pleaded,  “Don't  take 
that.” 

“But  I  am  stupid,”  she  replied. 

She’s  already  inducted. 

I  don’t  know  how,  but  this  student  is 
currently  attending  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana,  so  anybody 
interested  in  furthering  their  education 
may  want  to  get  in  touch  with  U  of  I  s 
admissions  office;  they’re  obviously  in 
charge  of  the  Stupid  Students  Hall  of 
Fame. 
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"I  feel  very  strongly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  position.  The  SG 
constitution  states  that  the  main 
duty  of  the  student  president  is  to 
be  the  ‘official  representative  of 
the  students’  and  I  take  this  duty 
very  seriously.  I  have  started  this 
job,  worked  hard  all  year  and  I 
would  like  to  keep  working  at  it. 
There  are  many  projects  that  I 
would  like  to  keep  working  on.  I 
feel  that  SG  did  a  lot  this  year  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  I  gained 
this  year,  SG  could  do  a  lot  more." 


Vote  May  21  &  22 

*Paid  for  by  friends  of  Ron  Strum. 
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MAKE  THESE 
TWO  COLLEGE  YEARS 
REALLY  PAYOFF. 


Something  has  clicked.  And  you  want  to  continue  your  education. 
Where  will  you  get  the  money?  Consider  the  Army  College  Fund.  If  you  qua¬ 
lify,  your  two-year  college  education  (60  semester  hours)  can  help  you 
accumulate  up  to  $20,100  in  a  two-year  enlistment.  And  you  can  enter  the 

Army  with  a  promotion.  ,  ,  , 

While  you’re  getting  the  money  for  college  you  11  be  learning  a  valuable 

skill.  You  can  choose  from  a  variety  of  skills  useful  to  the  Army  that  could  lead 

to  a  civilian  career.  '  .  .  , 

You’ll  also  have  a  couple  of  years  to  experience  the  excitement  and 

adventure  of  travel,  doing  new  things  and  meeting  new  people. 

The  point:  the  Army  has  lots  of  ways  to  help  you  make  the  most  ot  your 
two  college  years.  Find  out  how.  Call  your  local  Army  Recruiter. 

SSG  BEZEK  386-6990 

ARMY.BE  ALLYOU  CAN  BE. 
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Health  Beauty  of  tan  only  half  the  story 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Churinoft 

SUN  TANNING  MAY  but  fun,  relaxing  and  fashionable,  but  achieving  that  ‘perfect  glow'  may  be  more 
hazardous  to  your  health  than  you  think. 


By  SHERI  FREY 

America  loves  a  bronzed  body. 

A  tan  makes  a  person  feel  healthy, 
sexy  and  slim.  Our  Hollywood  idols 
wear  golden  tans. 

Tanned  skin  implies  that  a  person  is 
wealthy,  that  he  has  time  to  sit  in  the 
sun,  to  do  nothing. 

However,  in  some  foreign  countries, 
fair  skin  is  a  status  symbol.  In  contrast 
to  field  workers  and  others  with 
outdoor  jobs,  people  who  earn  more 
money  can  afford  to  stay  inside  and 
keep  their  skin  pale. 

"Light-skinned  Caucasians  seem  to 
be  about  the  only  people  concerned 
with  getting  a  tan,"  says  SIDNEY 
BARSKY,  a  west  suburban  dermatolo¬ 
gist.  "Dark-complexioned  people,  who 
have  less  trouble  tanning,  generally 
don't  care  as  much  about  having  a 
tan." 

EUROPEAN  TANSPA  in  Westmont, 
verifies  that  most  customers  are  white. 

The  TanSpa  System  uses  tanning 
beds  that  are  in  FDA  compliance.  The 
salon  provides  its  customers  with  sun 
lamps  that  exclusively  radiate  ultra¬ 
violet  A  rays,  or  "tanning  rays." 

The  sun  emits  ultraviolet  A,  B  and  C 
rays.  It  is  overexposure  to  the  B  rays 
that  causes  sunburn,  states  a  brochure 
from  the  salon.  Ultraviolet  A  rays 
"create  the-  desirable  tan,"  the 
brochure  says. 

The  salon  promises  "a  beautifully 
deep,  long-lasting  tan  after  only  seven 
half-hour  sessions.  .  .  with  no  danger 
of  sunburn." 

But  Dr.  Barsky  expresses  concern 
that  tanning  salons  take  advantage  of 
the  "cultural  drive  to  get  a  tan."  He 
adds  that  people  don’t  realize  how 
damaging  exposure  actually  is. 

Tanned  skin  is  actually  damaged 
skin,  according  to  Barsky. 


"Tanning  is  nature's  response  to 
protect  the  body,"  he  comments. 

When  skin  is  exposed  to  the  sun, 
melanin,  brown  pigment  in  the  skin, 
begins  to  darken.  Melanin  guards  the 
skin  by  absorbing  ultraviolet  radiation 
from  the  sun.  Excess  melanin  rises  to 
the  skin's  surface  after  a  few  weeks, 
darkening  the  skin.  If  the  skin  is  less 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  tan  begins  to 
fade  and  the  melanin  sloughs  away 
with  dead  skin  cells. 

Sunburn  occurs  because  blood 
vessels  near  the  skin  react  to  skin 
damage  by  expanding. 

"Eventually,  people  who  expose 
themselves  to  the  sun  can  develop 
scaly  patches,  dryness  and  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  skin,"  Dr.  Barsky 
remarks.  "Various  types  of  skin  cancer 
can  develop  and  mucous  membranes, 
as  in  the  lips,  can  be  damaged." 

Severe  wrinkling  and  aging  of  the 
skin  can  also  occur  with  too  much 
exposure  to  the  sun. 

When  asked  if  there  is  any  amount 
of  tanning  that's  healthy,  Barsky  replies 
that  the  affects  of  the  ultraviolet  light 


can  be  helpful  in  moderate  doses. 

For  example,  psoriasis  patients  are 
treated  with  UVA  and  UVB  irradiation 
by  qualified  dermatologists,  according 
to  the  American  Academy  of  Dermato¬ 
logy. 

Yet,  many  people  cannot  avoid 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Letter  carriers, 
builders  and  others  who  work  out¬ 
doors,  develop  dark  tans  and  don’t 
burn. 

"Even  those  with  outdoor  jobs 
should  use  sunscreen,"  Barsky  sug¬ 
gests.  "They're  still  exposed  to  the 
damaging  effects  of  sunlight,  which 
accumulate  and  show  up  after  an 
amount  of  time." 

•Damage  will  appear  sooner  in  lighter 
skin,  he  notes. 

Many  brands  of  sunscreen  are 
available.  Each  product  is  measured  by 
the  sun  protection  factor,  based  on  a 
scale  of  2  to  15  or  higher,,  developed  by 
the  FDA. 

Higher  SPF  numbers  offer  more 
protection  from  the  sun's  rays. 
Lighter-complexioned  people  should 
use  formulas  with  higher  numbers. 


SPF  numbers  also  indicate  the 
amount  of  time  that  a  protected 
sunbather  can  spend  in  the  sun  without 
getting  burned. 

If  a  person  can  safely  sunbathe  for 
30  minutes  without  burning,  with  a 
SPF-4  sunscreen  applied,  he  can  stay 
in  the  sun  four  times  as  long,  or  120 
minutes. 

A  common  chemical  found  in 
sunscreens  and  sunblocks  is  para- 
aminobenzoic  acid,  commonly  referred 
to  as  PABA. 

"Although  PABA  is  not  100- 
percent  effective,"  proposes  Barsky, 
"nothing,  short  of  a  complete  physical 
screen,  is." 

Also,  those  who  have  to  be  outside 
should  avoid  staying  out  between  10 
a.m.  and  2  p.m.  when  the  sun  is  most 
intense. 

In  short,  advertisements  and  tanning 
salons  are  not  telling  the  whole  story  — 
sun  tanning  is  dangerous. 

"We  should,"  Dr.  Barsky  stresses, 
"respect  the  sun." 


The  se*eS  Attitudes  towards  women  hurt  both  sexes 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

A  long  winter  of  watching  television 
has  left  me  sick  of  the  sexist  stereotypes 
flooding  the  media.  There's  David  Lee 
Roth  peering  lasciviously  down  a 
woman's  bikini;  Chicago  Health  Clubs 
explaining  how  a  good  body  can  help  me 
find  a  man;  and  Joan  Rivers  complaining, 
"When  I  was  in  high  school  I  was  a  dog! 
Arf,  Arfl  Come  on  ladies,  you  know  it's 
true,  a  woman  has  to  be  gorgeous!" 

I  have  never  understood  why  so  many 
women  fanatically  uphold  a  stereotype 
that  condemns  them  to  the  status  of 
decoration. 

Perhaps  females  are  socialized  to 
accept  these  positions  of  "bimboism,"  and 
believe  wolf  whistles  and  leers  are  the 
only  important  form  of  social  approval.  I 
find  it  easy  to  look  at  a  bubbly  blonde  in  a 
music  video  and  refer  to  her  as  "spacey" 
or  "stupid,"  but,  unfortunately,  all  women 
suffer  when  an  aspiring  model  chooses  to 
trade  in  her  dignity  and  clothing  for  fame 
and  material  gain. 

While  men  feel  the  same  pressures  as 
women  to  look  good,  women  have  had 
their  insecurities  exploited  more  exten¬ 
sively.  Diet  soda  and  health  club  ads  have 
put  more  pressure  on  males  to  look  good, 
but  women  are  still  the  sex  that  sells 
whether  it  is  a  car,  wine  or  shaving  cream. 

Men  dominate  the  consuming  sector  of 
society  so  more  dishy  models  are  dished 
out  to  arouse  males'  pocketbooks. 
Advertisers  also  use  pretty  models  to  sell 
ads  to  women  by  suggesting  that  all 
ladies  can  be  beautiful  (and  isn't  that  what 


women  should  want?)  if  they  buy  the 
product  in  question. 

Women  apply  the  same  physical 
standards  to  men,  but  traditionally 
consider  a  man's  traits  of  intelligence, 
earnings  and  status  as  equally  important. 

Johnny  Carson  will  not  refer  to  a 
successful  male  guest  as  ugly,  while 
women  who  have  achieved  positions  of 
authority  and  power  are  measured  in  his 
monologue  by  his  —  or  his  writers  — 
standards  of  physical  beauty.  You  can 
forget  that  Margaret  Thatcher  is  the 
leader  of  a  nation,  saya  Carson,  she 
doesn't  look  good  enough  in  a  bathing 
suit. 

Sometimes  after  a  monologue,  Carson 
will  pause  to  allow  a  model  to  introduce  a 
new  product  to  the  show  as  he  subjects 
her  to  his  leering  approval  as  band 
howls  and  hollers.  Can  this  behavior 
possibly  appeal  to  women? 

Perhaps  it  appeals  to  those  who  have 
learned  that  their  appearance  is  a  valid 
way  to  gain  the  approval  of  others.  In  a 
study  of  "lonely  hearts"  classified 
advertising  in  newspapers  (Harrison  and 
Saeed,  1977)  women  offered  their 
physical  appearance  as  a  way  to  attract  a 
man.  Males,  however  offered  financial 
security  and  intelligence  as  primary  traits. 

In  another  study,  (Sigall  and  Landy, 
1973)  researchers  found  that  unattractive 
men  who  were  accompanied  by  an 
attractive  women  were  judged  to  be  more 
intelligent  than  men  with  unattractive 
partners.  However,  the  reverse  was  not 
true  for  women. 


While  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
being  physically  beautiful,  these  studies 
suggest  that  it  is  of  primary  importance  to 
most  women. 

One  of  the  problems  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  changing  these  attitudes  is  that 
females  who  try  to  gain  respect  for  their 
intelligence  and  competence  are  still 
measured  in  society  by  physical  stan¬ 
dards.  Women  who  do  not  want  to  play 
the  "boy  wins  girl"  game  are  labeled  by 
both  sexes  as  "dogs,"  "dikes"  or  frigid. 

Simone  de  Bovieur  commented,  "There 


are  two  kinds  of  people,  women  and 
human  beings.  When  women  act  like 
human  beings  they  are  accused  of  trying 
to  be  men." 

Walking  through  the  halls  of  CD  and 
looking  at  ail  the  girls  who  are  pursuing 
their  MRS.  degrees  it  seems  that 
reversing  these  attitudes  will  be  difficult. 
One  girl  I  overheard  commented  that  she 
wanted  a  "guy  who  will  take  care  of  me 
and  buy  me  a  lot  of  gifts.  But  first  I  have 
to  lose  10  pounds."  That  unfortunate 
belief  doesn't  give  either  sex  much  credit. 


Pinter's  'Hothouse'  at  CD 


LARS  TIMPA  and  KATHY  KASDORF  appear  in  a  scene  from  HAROLD 
PINTER’S  ‘The  Hothouse,'  being  presented  through  tomorrow  night  in  CD's 
performing  arts  department  in  building  M. 
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c°'e  Everchanging  'they' 
about  to  do  it  again 


By  BRUCE  A.  COLE 

"They"  are  at  it  again.  "They,"  alias 
"them,"  alias  all  those  people  who  just 
can't  leave  well  enough  alone. 

"They"  cancel  my  favorite  television 
shows,  discontinue  my  favorite  fashi¬ 
ons  and  do  anything  else  just  to  make 
sure  that  I  don't  feel  too  content  for 
too  long. 

Nothing  is  sacred  to  "them." 

Years  ago  I  bought  bell-bottoms  — 
every  color  under  the  sun.  I  thought 
that  I  was  set  for  life  but  "they" 
decided  that  bell-bottoms  were  out, 
straight-legs  were  in. 

Same  for  all  my  wide  ties  with 
colorful  prints.  Now  I  have  umpty- 
million  narrow  ties  and  hear  that  wide 
ties  are  coming  back.  I  gave  all  my 
wide  ties  to  the  Salvation  Army.  Now 
I'm  hanging  around  Civic  Garden 
Mission  looking  for  my  old  wardrobe. 

Occasionally  I  find  a  show  on  TV 
that  I  like  to  watch.  "They"  know  that  I 
like  it  so  they  cancel  it  after  three 
shows  with  no  chance  for  syndication. 
"NBC  NEWS  OVERNIGHT"  with  Linda 


Ellerbee  was  a  great  program  —  "they" 
cancelled  it. 

Last  year  "they"  just  about  tested 
me  to  the  limit  when  "they"  took  rock 
off  of  WMET  and  replaced  it  with  easy 
listening,  "let  me  put  you  on  hold" 
music. 

This  year  "they"  have  gone  too  far. 

"They"  changed  COKE. 

It  isn't  enough  that  we  have  been 
drinking  the  same  Coke  since  time 
immemorial.  It  isn't  enough  that  we 
have  made  Coke  the  best-selling  soft 
drink  in  history. 

"They"  say  that  by  June  1  we  won't 
be  able  to  find  old  Coke  anymore. 
Instead,  "they"  say,  we  will  find  "new, 
improved"  Coke  on  the  shelves. 

I  don't  want  "new,  improved"  Coke. 
I  want  the  same  old  Coke  that  I  have 
been  drinking  since  birth. 

"They"  lied.  "They"  said  that  "Coke 
is  it,"  "It's  the  real  thing."  If  the  old 
Coke  was  "it,"  the  "real  thing,"  what  is 
the  new  Coke? 

Now,  when  I  "have  a  Coke  and  a 
smile,"  will  my  smile  be  new  and 
improved?  I  doubt  it. 


MdS'|C  I  — 

Blues  conceit 

generates  stifled  response 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

LONNIE  BROOKS,  SON  SEALS  and 
BIG  TWIST  AND  THE  MELLOW 
FELLOWS,  three  of  the  most  respected 
blues  acts  in  the  country,  performed  at 
the  CD  PE  Center  May  10  before  a  large 
crowd. 

BROOKS  opened  the  show  with  an 
impressive  set  of  upbeat  numbers  that 
featured  his  fast-fingered  guitar  playing. 
His  enthusiasm  rubbed  off  on  members  of 
the  crowd  who  were  standing  during  the 
closing  tunes  as  Brooks  played  his  guitar 
one-handed  and  with  his  teeth.  His 
back-up  band  displayed  an  artistic  energy 
that  got  the  show  off  to  a  strong  start, 
though  they  only  played  for  45  minutes. 

Following  Brooks,  SON  SEALS,  the 
most  established  of  the  three  acts,  took 
the  stage.  Seals  has  been  on  the  college 
circuit  for  the  last  three  months  and  has 
expressed  an  interest  in  returning  to  the 
smaller  blues  clubs,  but  he  did  not  show 
any  signs  of  holding  back  while  he 
performed. 

He  began  his  set  with  a  restrained 
coolness,  but  as  the  evening  progressed, 
his  guitar  playing  and  singing  gained 
momentum.  Seals  kept  both  hands  on  the 
guitar  while  playing,  unlike  Brooks,  but 
the  sheer  speed  and  intensity  with  which 
he  played  brought  the  crowd  to  their  feet 
again. 

To  close  out  the  show,  BIG  TWIST 
AND  THE  MELLOW  FELLOWS,  an  act 
that  has  enjoyed  a  large  following  in  the 
western  suburbs,  played  a  set  including 
familiar  blues  classics  like  "Steamroller 
Blues"  and  "Sweet  Home  Chicago."  The 
audience  sang  along  with  the  more 
familiar  numbers  and  clapped  along 
throughout  the  rest. 

The  crowd  for  the  most  part  was 
subdued,  and  the  auditorium  was  too  full 
of  folding  chairs  to  encourage  dancing. 
Those  members  of  the  crowd  who  were 
worked  up  enough  to  get  on  their  feet 


LONNIE  BROOKS’  enthusiastic  per¬ 
formance  highlighted  last  Friday  s 
concert  at  CD. 

were  promptly  scolded  by  members  of  the 


student  activities  "goon  squad"  who  gave 
an  ultimatum:  either  sit  down  or  move  to 
the  side  of  the  arena  to  dance. 
Unfortunately,  most  people  chose  to  sit 
down,  and  the  great  enthusiasm  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  bands  was  diminished. 

One  finds  it  difficult  to  imagine  how 
anyone  could  sit  still  with  the  soulful, 
foot-tapping  music  filling  the  hall,  yet  the 
style  of  the  music  is  more  fitted  to  a 
smoke-filled  bar  than  to  a  college 
gymnasium.  A  smaller  arena  might  have 
better  suited  these  acts,  yet,  turn-out  for 
the  event  was  so  great,  the  organizers 
had  no  choice. 
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'Code  of  Silence*1  — 
exciting  action 
start  to  finish 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

In  " CODE  OF  SILENCE"  a  film  shot  in 
Chicago  and  starring  American  martial 
arts  expert  CHUCK  NORRIS,  the  thrilling 
suspense  and  action  begins  almost 
immediately  after  the  opening  credits. 

During  this  initial  sequence,  Norris  (as 
undercover  vice  officer  Ed  Cusack)  gets 
involved  in  a  sting  operation  to  break  up  a 
drug  ring.  The  bust  turns  sour  as 
members  of  a  powerful  Latino  street 
gang,  disguised  as  painters,  mow  down 
the  transaction  with  machine  guns  from  a 
apartment  next  door. 

The  gangsters  then  quickly  loot  the 
booty  of  cocaine  and  cash  and  make  a 
run  for  their  waiting  van  downstairs.  In 
their  pursuit  is  the  police  vice  squad,  led 
by  Cusack. 

What  follows  is  some  breakneck 
footraces  punctuated  by  gunplay  between 
the  cops  and  the  fleeing  villains.  In  one 
interesting  moment,  Cusak  gives  chase 
to  several  criminals  by  sliding  down  a 
drainpipe  in  a  shortcut  to  the  street 
below. 

In  his  role  as  Sgt.  Cusack,  Norris  molds 
his  character  via  a  low-key  approach. 
Although  it  is  highly  doubtful  he  could 
work  it  any  other  way,  Norris'  seemingly 
strong  but  silent  style  could  easily  shed 
his  image  as  a  one-note  karate  actor. 

Perhaps  his  surprising  success  in  this 
movie  lies  squarely  in  the  story  line.  With 
Norris  in  the  lead,  and  a  highly  attractive 
syndicate  drug  conflict  as  the  prime 
theme,  the  film  never  ceases  to  contain 
thrilling  excitement  and  stunts  that  work. 

Within  the  main  story  there's  an 
underlying  plot  about  a  20-year  veteran 
police  lieutenant  (Ralph  Foody)  who 
fatally  wounds  a  young  boy  during  the 
opening  drug  bust.  In  an  attempt  to  cover 
up  his  careless  action,  the  lieutenant 
hastily  draws  a  pistol  concealed  in  his 
pants  cuff  and  places  it  next  to  the 
corpse. 

The  only  witness  to  the  shooting  is  the 
lieutenant's  rookie  partner  (portrayed  by 
Joseph  Guzaldo),  who  throughout  the 
picture  must  decide  whether  to  stick  by 
his  colleague  or  turn  him  in  during  the 
ensuing  investigation. 

But  at  the  center  of  the  film’s  story  is 
the  conflict  between  Latino  and  Italian 
crime  syndicates,  a  result  of  the  failed 
drug  deal.  In  an  effort  to  head  off  an 
all-out  war  between  the  two  camps, 
Cusack  pays  a  visit  to  the  local  Chicago 
Mafia  kingpin,  an  old  codger  played  by 
Nathan  Davis.  His  meeting  with  the  crusty 
godfather,  however,  proves  to  be  futile. 

The  balance  of  the  film  incudes  a  plot 
to  kidnap  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
Italian  bossman.  Even  thought  Diana 
(portrayed  by  newcomer  Molly  Hagan) 
declares  to  Cusack  she  wants  no  part  of 
her  father's  business,  the  woman  is 
vicariously  involved. 

Later,  when  Diana  is  eventually 
abducted,  Cusack  comes  to  her  rescue. 
But  not  until  the  movie's  body  count, 
which  was  high  at  the  beginning  gets 
higher  still. 

Regardless  of  the  somewhat  excessive 
violence,  "Code  of  Silence"  remains  an 
entertaining  flick,  and  actor  Norris  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  three  screen¬ 
writers  who  provided  him  with  the 
first-rate  script. 


Office 

Briefs 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 
" GIRLS  JUST  WANT  TO  HAVE  FUN" 

—  Girls  just  want  to  act  dumb  in  this 
useless  teenage  trash  about  a  dance 
contest  based  on  the  Cyndi  Lauper  tune. 
*/PG 

"RUSTLERS  RHAPSODY"  -  A  poor 
attempt  at  mocking  the  old  television 
westerns.  The  script  features  lots  of  bad 
taste  sexual  humor  and  little  creativity. 
"A  IPG 

" DELTA  PI"  -  RUTH  GORDON 
("Rosemary's  Baby")  must  have  been 
hard  up  for  money  to  have  taken  a  part  in 
this  college  sexploitation  film.  Intended  for 
drive-in  theaters  where  viewers  usually 
don't  watch  the  screen.  */R 

" RAPPIN ”  —  Another  boring  break¬ 
dancing  mcvie  complete  with  "hip-jive" 
dialog  and  no-mind  actors  who  probably 
did  too  much  dancing  on  their  heads. 
*/PG 

“CODE  OF  SILENCE"  —  The  American 
king  of  karate  flicks,  CHUCK  NORRIS, 
does  his  tough-guy  cop  routine  in  this 
fast-paced  action  adventure  shot  on 
location  in  "Chi"  town.  The  script 
maintains  its  respectability  until  the 
unsurprising  finale.  ***/R 

"GYMKATA"  —  Olympic  gold  medalist 
KURT  THOMAS  falls  on  his  rear  end 
attempting  to  make  the  transition  to 
movies.  The  ridiculous  plot  concerns 
superspy  Thomas  running  an  obstacle 
courselcompleted  with  conveniently 
located  trampolines  and  horizontal  bars) 
as  part  of  a  challenge  by  some  Oriental 
villains.  "Gymkata"  is  so  bad  it  is  funny. 
*/R 

"GOTCHA"  -  LINDA  FIORENTINO 
("Vision  Quest")  and  ANTHONY  ED¬ 
WARDS  ("Revenge  of  the  Nerds")  can't 
save  this  below  par  romantic  espionage 
tale.  Edwards  gets  conned  into  helping 
the  sexy  spy  Fiorentino.  *54*/PG-13 
"LADYHAWKE"  —  A  wonderfully 
photographed  medieval  fairy  tale.  The 
story  unfolds  around  a  bizarre  curse 
separating  two  forlorn  lovers  (Rutger 
Hauer  and  Michelle  Pfeiffer)  while  a 
young,  wise-guy  thief  (Matthew  Broderick 
from  "Wargames")  gets  caught  up  in  the 
action.  ***’/2  PG  13 

"WITNESS"  —  Harrison  Ford  ("Indi¬ 
ana  Jones)  expertly  plays  a  streetwise 
Philadelphia  detective  investigating  a  drug 
related  murder  witnessed  by  an  Amish 
boy.  Contrasting  cultures  of  the  19th 
century  religious  sect  and  modern  day 
"civilization"  play  perfectly  off  one 
another  as  a  tender  love  story  unfolds 
beneath  the  action.  ***'AIR 

"LOST  IN  AMERICA"  -  A  hilarious 
comedy  about  a  successful  neurotic 
Yuppie  (Albert  Brooks)  and  his  wife 
quitting  their  jobs,  buying  a  mobile  home 
and  traveling  across  the  nation  in  hopes 
of  a  new  beginning.  A  stopover  in  Las 
Vegas  drastically  changes  their  plans. 
***!4/PG-13 

“DESPERATELY  SEEKING  SUSAN” 
—  Rock  star  Madonna  makes  an 
impressive  film  debut  as  a  bored 
"punker"  who  gets  mixed  up  in  a  murder 
with  a  bored  housewife  (Rosanna 
Arquette).  Fine  performances  but  a 
confusing  plot  full  of  too  many  twists. 
***/PG-13 
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REGISTER  WITH 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

It’s  quick.  It’s  easy. 

And  it’s  the  law. 

Presented  as  a  Public  Service  Announcement 


I  IT... 


119  WAYS  TO 
GET  AHEAD 
THIS  SUMMER 


Whether  you  are  after  a  head  start,  making  up  courses,  completing 
prerequisites,  speeding  your  graduation,  or  just  spreading  out  your 
workload,  Summer  School  at  NT  can  fill  your  needs. 

Vou're  almost  certain  to  find  what  you  need  among  the  1 19  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses  offered  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Computer 
Sciences,  Mathematics,  Engineering  and  Engineering  Sciences,  Liberal 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

Register  on  June  12  or  13.  Classes  start  Monday,  June  17  and  run  for 
either  six  or  eight  weeks,  days  and  evenings,  at  the  Downtown  Center; 
Main  Campus;  North  Central  College.  Naperville  and  Harper  College, 
Prospect  Heights. 

Main  Campus  is  easily  accessible  by  rapid  transit,  bus  or  auto  and 
provides  ample  parking. 

Special  reduced  tuition  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  courses. 

For  information  on  how  you  can  get  ahead  this  summer,  contact: 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Office  of  Educational  Services 
3300  South  Federal  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60616-3793 

312  567-3300 


III 


UNICORN  ASTROLOGICAL 
SERVICES! 


I  can  calculate  your  entire  horoscope  through  Astro¬ 
logical  and  Biorythem  Consultations  by  providing  a 
detailed  written  report  of  what  the  stars  say  about  your: 

•Love  Life 

•  Career 

•  Health 

•  Destiny 

•  And  Much  More! 

(Also  Tarot  Card  consultation  services  available) 

For  further  information  call  me  at  749-0413  or  write  to: 
Unicorn  Astrological  Services,  P.O.  Box  1482, 
North  Riverside,  III.  60545-3842 

Be  sure  to  give  me  your  date  of  birth,  with  exact  time 
and  location.  I  will  send  you  a  detailed  written  one- 
month  biorhythm  and  transit  report  free!!! 

Monthly  to  yearly  biorhythm  transit  reports  also 
available  for:  $1 0  to  $25. 


SIU 


THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION! 


ON-THE-SPOT- ADMISSION 
►  FINANCIAL  AID  AND  HOUSING  INFORMATION 
*-  AUDIO-VISUAL  PRESENTATION  SIU 
►  ANSWERS  TO  YOUR  QUESTIONS 


*  *  SPECIAL  FEATURE:  advisement / registration  for 
admitted  students  by  advanced  appointment  (fee  required ) 

JOIN  OUR 


SIU 


*MINI-OPEN  HOUSE* 


Wednesday,  May  IS,  198S  -  1:00  to  5:00  p.m. 

Thursday  through  Sunday,  May  16,  17,  18  3.  19,  198S 
*  *  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  *  * 


LOCATION: 


HILTON  INN  --  LISLE,  ILLINOIS 
3003  Corporate  West  Drive.  Exit  on 
Naperville  Road  north  from  East/West 
Tollway  5.  Corporate  West  Drive  is 
the  frontage  road  to  Warrenville  Rd. 
(Look  for  this  mark  on  map). 


- 


FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY  WELCOME! 

For  additional  information ,  contact  Debbie  Perry, 
SIU  Admissions/toll  free  800-602-3531 

COME  SEE  US! 


Southern  Illinois  U niversity 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
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Piche  shines  at 
Wrigley,  7  Chaps 
in  All-Star  game 

By  DAVE  TULEY 

SHORTSTOP  MICK  PICHE  hit  two  ding-dings  (not  ding-dongs)  as  printed  in 
last  week’s  issue)  into  the  Wrigley  Field  bleachers  in  the  second  game  Wednesday 
at  the  Region  IV  All-Star  Baseball  Game. 

"He  picked  the  perfect  day  to  have  the  game  of  his  life,”  said  teammate  Bill 
Waliewski. 

Piche  had  hit  only  three  homeruns  in  the  first  50  games  of  the  year.  He  then 
finished  the  season  with  three  in  his  last  two  games. 

“I  SAVED  ALL  my  power  for  the  end  of  the  year,”  said  Piche.  “I  wanted  to  go 
out  with  a  bang.” 

The  sophomore  shortstop  also  made  a  great  play  in  the  field.  He  went  deep  in 
the  hole  to  field  a  ground  ball  and  fired  a  strike  to  first  to  retire  the  runner, 
Pete  Waterson  of  Elgin. 

CD  also  had  six  other  players  participating  in  the  games.  More  than  any  other 
team  in  the  state. 

MIKE  MAZIARKA  PLAYED  well  in  the  first  game  getting  a  double  off  the  ivy 
and  a  single  in  four  at  bats.  The  West  team,  the  team  the  Chaparrals  were  playing 
for,  lost  the  first  game  4-2,  but  Maziarka  drove  in  one  run  and  scored  the  other. 


COURIER  photo  by  Patrick  Timmers 

CHRIS  GURCHIEK  SINGLES  home  a  run  in  the  All-Star  game  at  Wrigley 
Field  on  May  15.  Mick  Piche  (not  pictured)  also  had  a  fine  day,  belting 
out  two  home  runs. 


Pinchrunning  in  the  first  contest  he  was  thrown  out  trying  to  steal  third.  In  the 
second  game  Haseman  struck  out,  walked  twice  and  .got  a  hit.  He  touched  home 
plate  on  Piche’s  first  blast. 

Dave  Kapl  Waliewski  didn’t  toe  so  well. 

Kapl  struck  out  on  three  pitches  in  the  first  game  and  went  0  for  4  in  the  second. 
Waliewski  didn’t  get  a  hit  either  but  he  didn't  seem  to  have  any  regrets. 

“That’s  life  in  the  big  leagues,”  joked  Waliewski.  “I  had  fun.” 

Coach  Steve  Kranz  had  an  error-free  day  coaching  third  base. 


Tim  Connelly  of  DuPage  pitched  superbly  for  two  innings  before  the  roof  caved 
in  on  his  performance. 

In  the  sixth  inning,  two  men  reached  base  off  him  and  then  Harper’s  Blake 
Bartnick  tripled,  sending  both  runners  home.  A  sacrifice  fly  scored  Bartnick 
making  Connelly  the  losing  pitcher. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  Piche’s  heroics,  Chris  Gurchiek  and  Jon  Haseman 
contributed  to  the  West’s  7-0  victory  in  game  two. 

Haseman  had  an  afternoon  like  a  roller  coaster  with  a  lot  of  peaks  and  valleys. 


Olympian  looks  ahead 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

(Ed.  Note:  This  is  the  second  in  a  two- 
part  series  written  by  Courier  cor¬ 
respondent  Mark  Pfefferman.) 

While  his  motivation  came  from 
within  and  his  bravity  stemmed  from 
childhood  antics  such  as  cliff  and  bridge 
diving,  Mitch  Gaylord’s  confidence  was 
not  as  inherent.  The  LA  City  Champion 
was  only  recruited  by  three  schools. 
After  getting  a  scholarship  to  UCLA, 
he  failed  to  make  the  Junior  National 
Team  in  1979  and  was  devastated. 

At  the  same  time,  critics  charged 
Gaylord  with  not  using  his  talent  to  its 
fullest.  He  was  billed  as  sloppy  and 
unable  to  hit  at  meets.  The  angry 
gymnast  removed  the  Gaylord  flip  from 
his  routine  as  an  answer  to  the  rumors 
that  he  was  only  good  at  high  bar.  His 
goal:  to  show  them  he  could  become  a 
good  all-arounder.  Gaylord  now  pro¬ 
fesses  equal  ability  in  all  six  events, 
rings  being  his  favorite. 

By  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year  his 
coach  described  him  as  "like  the  lion  in 
the  ‘Wizard  of  Oz.’  He  was  looking  for 
courage  and  the  confidence  to  believe  he 
was  the  best  in  the  country.” 

The  history  major  credits  one  of  his 
idols,  former  U.S.  and  world  champion 
Kurt  Thomas  (the  other  is  China’s  Li 
Ning)  with  giving  him  that  confidence. 
“I  didn’t  want  to  just  keep  going  along 
at  the  pace  I  was  going,  I  wanted  to 
move  faster.  The  only  way  I  felt  I  could 
do  that  was  to  get  out  of  my  present 
situation  at  UCLA  and  get  more 
individual  attention.” 

Gaylord  stepped  out  of  school  in  1981 
and  joined  Thomas'  pro  tour  for  a 
season.  “I  didn’t  have  the  confidence  to 
go  out  and  compete  against  guys  I  felt 
were  better  than  me,”  Gaylord  said. 
“Kurt  showed  me  that  in  order  to 
compete  with  those  guys,  you  have  to 


believe  you’re  at  their  level. 

“It’s  not  cocky  confidence,”  he 
elaborated,  “it’s  knowing  that  you’re 
better,  that  you  train  harder.  You  have 
to  think  you’re  better  or  you  won’t 
succeed.” 

The  success  he  achieved  is  history. 
Gaylord  now  tours  the  country 
performing  and  promoting  his  sport.  He 
sees  no  downside  to  the  attention  his 
accomplishments  have  brought  him. 
“The  traveling  is  fun,  it’s  something 
Vve  always  wanted  to  do.  But  the  best 
part  is  the  reception  from  the  crowds. 
They  seem  really  excited.  We  [the 
Olympic  gymnasts]  really  pulled  the 
country  together.  It’s  great. 

“It’s  too  bad  that  this  feeling  only 
comes  around  once  every  four  years.  I 
wish,  I  mean  it  would  be  the  greatest,” 
Gaylord  pauses  and  chuckles,  realizing 
that  he  may  be  sounding  corny,  “if  we 
could  all  feel  this  way  all  the  time.” 

Despite  touring,  personal  appear¬ 
ances,  spending  time  with  his  closely 
knit  family,  and  visiting  his  girlfriend 
in  Arizona,  Gaylord  still  works  out  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  He  is  not  sure 
how  long  he'll  continue  in  the  sport.  It 
takes  time  to  develop  a  plan,  to  see 
what  route  you  want  to  take.  I  can  t  set 
goals  anymore,  the  way  I  used  to. 

In  the  meantime,  he  is  dabbling  in 
several  media  projects.  Long  before  the 
Olympics,  Gaylord  s  solid  5  foot  8V2 
inch  frame  and  coltish  good  looks 
attracted  attention  in  People,  Esquire, 
US  and  Teen  magazine. 

He  continues  to  contribute  to  the 
latter  because  his  mail  indicates  he  has 
an  almost  magical  ability  to  inspire 
youth.  A  young  boy  in  Maryland  wrote 
that  all  he  has  to  do  is  look  at  the 
athlete’s  photo  and  he  knows  he  can  do 
anything.  A  24-year-old  student  at! 
William  and  Mary  started  doing 


exercises,  his  chest  muscles  lost  to 
cancer,  after  he  saw  the  gymnast 
perform.  In  fact,  every  one  of  the 
15,000-plus  letters  Gaylord  has  received 
offers  a  tremendous  outpouring  of 
affection. 

The  150-pound  star  recently  com¬ 
pleted  photo  spreads  for  Interview 
magazine  and  a  Soloflex  brochure. 
“That  was  okay,”  he  says  of  the 
former,  “but  I  don’t  want  to  be  a 
model.” 

All  right  then,  how  about  an  actor? 
“There  are  possibilities  there,”  Gaylord 
said.  “I’m  taking  some  lessons  and 
getting  some  coaching.  I’ve  been  in 
gymnastics  for  12  years.  We  learn 
motivation  and  discipline.  I  think  that 
will  carry  to  all  aspects  of  life.” 

He  has  so  far  appeared  as  himself  on 
“Diff’rent  Strokes,”  “Night  of  a 
Hundred  Stars,”  “American  Portrait,” 
and  training  very  out-of-shape  people 
on  “TV’s  Bloopers  and  Practical 
Jokes.”  He  lended  his  dancing  prowess 
to  a  Machine  Busters  rock  video. 

Gaylord  shied  away  from  producers 
wanting  to  make  a  fast  buck  by  putting 
him  in  the  movies  right  after  the  games 
and  held  out  for  a  film  called 
“Parallels.”  Although  he  lost  the 
starring  role  to  actor  Tom  Cruise, 
Gaylord  will  be  a  substantial  costar  and 
will  get  to  boast  his  gymnastic  ability  as 
well  as  act  in  the  film,  due  out  next 
year. 

“It  will  be  a  major  story,  but  with 
gymnastics  as  a  backdrop,  the  wav 
bicycling  was  a  backdrop  for  'Breaking 
Away,”'  he  said. 

The  movies’  gymnastic  sequences 
will  be  staged  by  Gaylord’s  coach,  older 
brother  and  some  say  best  friend, 
Chuck,  25,  who  performed  the  same 
function  for  the  film  “Footloose.” 

His  poster,  over  50,000  copies  sold, 
should  be  a  good  advertisement  for  the 
movie.  The  pin-up  features  Gaylord’s 
dark  brown  hair,  thin  eye  brows  and 
lashes  and  perfect  teeth  supported  by  a 
water-sprayed  bare  chest  and  blue 
jeans. 


“It  may  be  no  shirt  and  jeans,  but 
it’s  a  tasteful  no  shirt  and  jeans 
poster,”  the  water-skiing  and  photo¬ 
graphy  enthusiast  remarks.  “I  mean, 
it’s  not  steamy.  It’s  not  like  I  said 
‘Hey,  check  me  out,  I’m  sexy,’  or 
anything.” 

What  then  does  it  say?  Gaylord  could 
not  formulate  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

Even  more  of  the  Olympian  is 
exposed  in  his  brother’s  just-released 
book  “Working  Out  Without  Weights.” 
The  book  reveals  the  gymnasts’ 
workout  routine,  as  well  as  their 
healthy  bodies.  It  is  designed  to 
develop  the  readers'  strength  at  any 
level  of  fitness. 

Royalties  for  all  of  these  ventures  go 
into  a  trust  fund  until  Gaylord  retires, 
thus  retaining  his  amateur  athletic 
status. 

What  bothers  Gaylord  about  himself? 
“Nothing,”  he  says  satirically  in  his 
Valley-boy  twang.  “Noth.  .  .  ing,”  he 
repeats  slowly,  laughing.  “I  guess  the 
only  thing  about  all  of  this  is  that  I’m  a 
little  busy  and  it  is  tough  to  keep 
organized.  I've  got  a  lot  of  people 
helping  me  though,  including  my 
mom.” 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  Gaylord 
wants  to  be  remembered  for  his 
“contribution  to  gymnastics,  both 
individually  and  as  a  team  member.  I 
hope  people  remember  that  great 
moment  in  L.A.” 

Gaylord  gathers  his  two-tone  leather 
jacket,  and  donning  his  shades, 
leaves  his  Illinois  stop.  He  turns, 
looking  back  at  the  crowd  one  last  time, 
sandwiched  in  between  two  security 
guards  on  way  to  a  waiting  limo.  For  an 
instant,  one  gets  the  feeling  that  there’s 
a  lot  of  Hollywood  in  the  athlete.  But  it 
couldn’t  happen  to  a  nicer  guy. 

Credits:  Courier  exclusive  interview  with 
Mitch  Gaylord,  the  Gaylord  press  kit:  The 
Kansas  City  Times,  The  Oregonin,  The  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  The  New  York 
Times,  Weekly  header,  USA  Gymnastics,  The 
UCLA  Mon  tty. 
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Ex-student  employee  sues 

Strum  re-elected  as  president 

2  incumbents,  3  new  directors  fill  SG  posts 


college 

Slander,  Nbel  and 
policy  violations 
cited  as  charges 


By  BOB  KUREK 

The  College  of  DuPage  is  being  sued 
by  a  man  claiming  he  was  fired  from  his 
job  as  a  student  aide  in  computer 
services  in  1984  because  he  accused  the 
department  of  mismanagement. 

Thomas  Cechner,  a  former  student, 
filed  suit  in  small  claims  court  accusing 
the  school  of  violating  the  Illinois  Open 
Meetings  Act  and  the  Illinois  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

A  second  suit  alleges  that  he  has 
been  slandered,  libeled  and  harassed  by 
Ken  Harris,  dean  of  student  affairs. 

IN  THE  SUIT  claiming  the  school 
violates  the  Open  Meeting  Act,  Cechner 
is  asking  that  the  court  order  the 
college  to  open  up  all  meetings  now 
closed  to  the  public.  The  suit 
specifically  names  the  citizens’  advisory 
committee,  the  president’s  advisory 
committee,  the  president’s  cabinet, 
computer  services  management  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  capital  development 
committee. 

Cechner  contends  that  the  school 
covers  up  these  meetings  to  prevent  the 
general  public  from  attending. 

The  suit  against  the  college  contend¬ 
ing  it  violates  the  Illinois  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  states  that  the  school 
does  not  comply  with  section  four  of  the 
act  which  describes  the  information 
required  by  public  bodies  to  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  Cechner  also 
claims  that  the  25  to  35  cents  a  copy 
charged  by  the  public  information  office 
is  excessive. 

THE  THIRD  SUIT  asks  for  $2,500  in 
actual,  punitive  and  exemplary  damag¬ 
es  because  of  slander,  libel,  mental 
anguish,  harassment  and  a  threat  to 
expel  the  plaintiff  from  the  school  for 
exercising  his  right  of  freedom  of 
speech.  The  plaintiff  allegedly  wrote 
letters  critical  of  employees  in  the 
computer  services  department.  Cechner 
claims  that  the  actions  of  Dean  Harris 
are  malicious  and  negligent. 

Cechner  was  reprimanded  by  Dean 
Harris  for  distributing  slanderous 
flyers  throughout  the  IC  Building  on 
or  about  April  18,  1984,  an  alleged 
Please  turn  to  page  4 


By  DIANE  BLAIR 

Three  new  directors  and  three  incumbents  were  elected  to 
student  government  positions  during  the  May  21-22 
elections,  while  one  candidate  was  disqualified  for  not 
following  election  procedures. 

SG  President  Ron  Strum  will  remain  in  office  for  another 
term,  as  will  incumbents  Debbie  Weiser  and  Michele 
McMahon.  Joining  the  trio  for  the  next  year  as  directors 
will  be  newcomers  Monica  Campbell,  Brian  Eberhart  and 
Andrew  Hedberg. 

Election  officials  reported  322  votes  cast,  with  only  19 
spoiled  ballots  removed  for  improper  marking.  Tickets 
which  were  nullified  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  outcome, 
according  to  those  officials. 

STRUM,  RUNNING  UNOPPOSED,  was  re-elected  by  a 
sizable  margin  of  215  votes,  far  ahead  of  write-in  candidates 
Bozo,  Gumby,  Hulk  Hogan,  Pokey,  Santa  Claus  and 
Mickey  Mouse. 

"I’m  glad  to  be  re-elected,”  stated  Strum.  “I’m  happy  to 
serve  the  students  another  year.” 

Incumbent  director  Weiser,  a  virtual  shoe-in  for 
re-election,  was  a  heavy  favorite  at  the  polls,  amassing  178 
votes. 

"I’m  happy  I  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the  SG 
board  for  another  year,”  commented  Weiser. 


MONICA  CAMPBELL,  WHO  campaigned  on  the 
platform  of  involving  more  day  and  night  students,  was 
enthusiastic  about  her  victory. 

“I’m  proud  to  have  a  chance  to  serve  the  students,” 
remarked  Campbell. 

Incumbent  director  Steve  Bunge  was  disqualified  from 
the  election  because  of  his  failure  to  adhere  to  election 
procedures  and  remove  his  posted  campaign  materials  by 
the  specified  deadline.  Bunge  appealed  the  decision  to  the 
SG  board  of  directors,  but  his  appeal  was  truck  down  4-2  in 
a  secret  ballot  vote  after  the  board  emerged  from  executive 
session. 

“It’s  not  fair  to  anyone,  not  just  me,”  said  Bunge  of  the 
board’s  decision.  “I  was  disqualified  from  the  election 
according  to  procedures  that  are  contrary  to  rights  granted 
to  me  in  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Even  if  the  board  were  to 
stand  by  these  procedures,  the  rules  were  never  approved 
by  the  board. 

“MY  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SG  has  not  ended,”  he 
added. 

SG  officials  are  not  anticipating  any  more  challenges  to 
the  rule  by  Bunge.  According  to  sources  within  the 
organization,  he  has  exhausted  his  highest  board  of 
appeals,  since  the  findings  of  the  student  board  are  final. 


JACK  WEISEMAN,  DIRECTOR 

new  Fine  Arts  building  May  22. 


of  Performing  Arts,  leads  board  of  trustee  members  through  inspection  of 


Seating  positions  reflect  students'  grades 


By  DAN  LEONARDI 

The  people  who  sit  in  the  front  part 
of  the  classroom  are  more  involved  and 
responsive  to  the  teacher  than  those 
that  are  in  the  back,  said  Kathleen 
Wulf,  author  of  “Relationship  of 
Assigned  Classroom  Seating  Area  to 
Achievement  Variable,”  in  Educational 
Research  Quarterly. 

Wulf  suggested  that  past  researchers 
found  “students'  direct  communica¬ 
tions  increasing  with  proximity  to  the 
front  and  center  of  the  room.” 

This  particular  spot  is  called  the 
“action  zone”  where  people  are  the 
most  conversable;  they  are  the 
germinating  geniuses  at  work,  said 
Wulf. 

“The  person  right  in  the  front  row  is 
quite  often  a  very  good  student  —  very 


dedicated,”  said  Velma  La  Vigne,  an 
English  teacher  at  CD  who  holds  five 
degrees  in  speech,  education  and 
English. 

PUPILS  WHO  SIT  in  the  front  of 
the  room  are  more  attentive  and  better 
able  to  keep  focus  on  the  subject 
matter,  maintains  Gary  Oliver,  psycho¬ 
logy  teacher  at  CD. 

In  Wulf’s  study,  a  class  with  45 
students  who  had  various  GPAs  were 
assigned  seats.  At  the  end  of  the  term, 
each  person  answered  a  questionnaire 
—  “Where  I  would  have  preferred  to 
sit.”  Eighty  percent  o(  the  students 
who  received  an  A  preferred  to  sit  in 
the  middle,  front  row. 

But  if  the  germinating  genius  doesn’t 
plant  his  seeds  carefully,  he  may 
digress  and  eventually  evolve  into  a 


kindergarten  kid  who  tends  to  sit 
farther  back  from  the  teacher. 

“Subjects  in  the  back  row  consistent¬ 
ly  showed  low  responsiveness  in  verbal 
participation,”  said  Wulf.  “They  are 
more  unattached  from  the  setting. 

IN  THE  STUDY  of  assigned  seating, 
average  students  preferred  a  back  row 
rather  than  the  action  zone  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  time. 

The  students  in  the  rear  quite  often 
have  no  self-control,  no  regard  for  what 
is  going  on  in  class  and  sometimes 
mumble  over  lectures,  said  La  Vigne. 

Another  particular  kind  of  pupil  is 
the  wall-side  watchman. 

“The  wall  behind  him  gives  him  a 
sense  of  security,”  said  Oliver.  “He 
feels  protected  because  everyone  is  in 
his  sight.” 


“THEY  DON’T  WANT  to  be 
intimidated  —  instead  of  viewing  the 
teacher,  they  can  view  the  class,  the 
whole  class,  said  La  Vigne. 

Though  extensive  research  has  been 
done  on  seating  vs.  personality  traits, 
many  other  factors  have  not  been 
considered. 

The  particular  ideas  presented  are 
not  hard  facts  —  just  studies.  The 
foundation  isn’t  strong  because  of  the 
many  variables  involved. 

For  instance,  kindergarten  children 
who  are  non-sociable  in  class,  can  still 
achieve  high  grades.  Specifically,  in 
Wulf’s  study,  where  the  responses  were 
significantly  different  in  interaction 
from  the  front  of  the  class  to  the  back, 
the  grades  were  not.  The  GPAs  hard¬ 
ly  fluctuated. 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


Public  notice 


College  of  DuPage  hereby  designates  the  following  categories  of  student 
information  as  public  or  “Directory  Information.”  Such  information  may  be 
disclosed  by  the  institution  for  any  purpose  at  its  discretion. 

Category  I  Name,  address,  telephone  number,  dates  of  attendance,  class. 
Category  II  -  Previous  institution! s)  attended,  major  field  of  study,  awards, 
honors  (includes  President’s  and  Dean’s  lists),  degree(s)  conferred  (including 
dates). 

Category  III  —  Past  and  present  participation  in  officially  recognized  sports 
and  activities,  physical  factors  (heights,  weight  of  athletes),  date  and  place  of 
birth. 

Currently  enrolled  students  may  withhold  disclosures  of  any  category  of 
information  under  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 

To  withhold  disclosure,  written  notification  must  be  received  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Registration  &  Records  by  May  24,  1985,  at  College  of  DuPage 
Glen  Ellyn,  Ill.,  60137. 

Forms  requesting  the  withholding  of  “Directory  Information”  are  available  in 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Registration  &  Records  (SRC  2048). 

College  of  DuPage  assumes  that  failure  on  the  part  of  any  student  to 
specifically  request  the  withholding  of  categories  of  “Directory  Information” 
indicates  individual  approval  for  disclosure. 


Calendar  of  events 


mm 


May  24  Concert:  Jazz  Ensemble,  directed  by  Robert  Marshall.  Guest  artist, 
Frank  Man  tooth.  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M. 
Admission  $3  in  advance;  $4  at  the  door. 


May  25  Auditions  for  Summer  Repertory  Theater  for  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro”  (chorus  only),  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof’  (all  roles  except  Tevye 
and  Golds),  and  "Hotel  Paradiso”  by  Feydeau.  11  a.m.,  M  105. 

.  y-  .  '  .  /  ■-  ■! 

May  28  Audition  call-backs  for  Summer  Repertory  Theater.  1  p.m.,  M  105. 

May  27  Holiday:  Memorial  Day  —  all  classes  cancelled. 

May  29  through  31  An  Evening  of  Reader’s  Theater,  arranged  and  directed 
by  Jody  Briggs.  Excerpts  from  plays,  prose  and  poetry.  7:15  p.m., 
Studio  Theater,  Building  M,  free. 


SUMMER  JOBS  j 
16  to  21  ) 

Year  Olds  j 

..................................j 

Full  time  clerical,  maintenance,  recreation  and  child  ■ 

care  job  opportunities  are  avi  :lable  throughout 

DuPage  County.  | 

To  be  eligible,  applicants  must  be  DUPAGE  COUNTY  '! 
RESIDENTS  and  be  at  least  one  of  the  following:  | 

•  Able  to  meet  federal  family  low  income  criteria  a 

•  Handicapped,  Food  stamp  or  Public  Aid  recipients 

•  Foster  children  ‘ 


For  further  information  call:  620-7040 


1200  Roosevelt  Road 
Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 


I 


DU  PAGE 

JOB  TRAINING 

I  b 


DUPAGE 
PIC/JOB 
TRAINING ' 
OFFICE 


Auto  auction 

The  DuPage  Mayors  and  Managers 
Conference  will  hold  its  10th  municipal 
auction  of  surplus  vehicles  and 
equipment  at  10  p.m.,  Saturday,  June 
29  at  CD. 

Late  model  automobiles,  trucks  and 
miscellaneous  equipment  will  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Only  cash,  certified 
checks,  money  orders  and  cashier’s 
checks  will  be  accepted.  Personal  or 
company  checks  will  not  be  accepted 
without  a  previously  approved  bank 
letter  of  credit. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  665-7102. 

Pre-med  scholarship 

The  Ruth  G.  Nechoda  memorial 
scholarship,  a  $1,000  tuition  award,  is 
available  for  the  1985-86  academic  year. 

Applicants  must  be  pre-med  students 
who  have  attained  sophomore  status 
with  a  minimum  3.5  GPA  and  who  are 
enrolled  at  CD  full-time. 

Applications  are  available  in  the 
financial  aid  office  and  must  be 
submitted  by  May  31. 

PLR  gala 

The  first  Prairie  Light  Review  Gala 
will  be  held  Thursday,  June  6  from  7:30 
to  9:30  p.m.  in  SRC  1024A. 

Prizes  will  awarded  for  fiction, 
non-fiction,  poetry,  photography  and 
art  work  published  in  the  magazine. 

The  celebration  honors  the  effects  of 
those  who  contributed  to  the  ’84- ’85 
issues. 

"Everyone  is  welcome,”  according  to 
Jan  Geesaman  and  Carole  Sherman, 
advisers. 

LRC  summer  hours 

The  LRC  will  operate  on  an 
abbreviated  scheduled  this  summer. 

From  June  17  to  Aug.  25,  the  facility 
will  be  open  from  7:45  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Monday  through  Thursday;  and  from 
7:45  a.m.  to  noon  on  Fridays. 

From  Aug.  26  through  30,  the  LRC’s 
hours  will  be  '7:45  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Thursday,  and  from 
7:45  a.m.  to  noon  on  Fridays. 


ARE  YOU  A  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  STUDENT 
PREPARING  TO 
MOVE  INTO  A 
4-YEAR  BUSINESS 
PROGRAM? 

Consider  the  extensive 
Business  program  at 
Aurora  University! 

OFFERING  MAJORS  IN: 
Accounting 

Business  Administration 

Economics 

Finance 

Industrial  Management 

Management 

Marketing 

Tell  me  more  about  your 
Business  program! 

Name  ■ _ 

Address  _ 

City  _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone  (  )  _ 

7IURORA 

qllNIVERSnY 

Aurora,  Illinois  60506 
312-896-1975 


From  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  19,  the  library 
will  serve  clients  from  7:45  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 

The  LRC  will  be  closed  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  as  well  as  on  July  4  and  5 
and  Sept.  2. 

Dance  aids  hungry 

“Let’s  Dance,”  a  benefit  dance  to 
feed  the  hungry  in  Africa,  will  be  held 
from  8  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  Saturday,  June  1, 
in  the  Campus  Center  of  Building  K. 

Tickets  are  $8  and  are  available 
through  the  student  activities  box  of¬ 
fice  or  at  the  door. 

The  event,  sponsored  by  Phi  Theta 
Kappa,  will  feature  three  bands  —  The 
Front,  Sidetracked  R  and  B,  and 
Res/Q.  A  disc  jockey  will  also  be 
present. 

Proceeds  will  go  to  World  Vision/Chi- 
cago  Cares,  a  non-profit  Christian 
humanitarian  organization. 

Chicago  Cares  is  a  fund  raiser  for 
World  Vision.  Donations  are  taken 
through  Channel  7  in  Chicago. 

Halley's  comet 

The  history  and  legend  of  Halley’s 
Comet”  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
workshop  offered  by  CD’s  Open 
Campus  Wednesdays,  June  19  to  July 
3,  from  7:30  ^o  9  p.m.  in  IC  2069. 

The  fee  is  $15. 

Fred  Ringwald,  an  assistant  at  Adler 
Planetarium,  will  be  the  instructor. 

Additional  data  is  available  from 
Gayl  Platt  at  858-2800,  ext.  2193. 

Constitution  exam 

The  Constitution  examination  will  be 
administered  Thursday,  June  6  at  10 
a.m. 

The  test  meets  the  CD  graduation 
requirement,  but  may  not  be  used  for 
teacher  certification  or  a  GED  diploma. 

Information  and  study  materials  are 
available  in  the  office  of  testing,  SRC 
2032,  exts.  2400/01. 

Fashion  show 

“Alive  in  85”  will  be  the  theme  of  an 
annual  fashion  show  presented  by  the 
students  of  the  fashion  design  depart¬ 
ment  Tuesday,  June  4  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building 
M. 

The  presentation  will  showcase  the 
1984  second  year  design  student  award 
winner  Audrey  Smith  of  Glen  Ellyn; 
former  elementary  teacher  and  costume 
designer  Lucille  McGinn  of  Glen  Ellyn; 
and  the  1984  first-year  design  student 
award  winner  Sue  Berg  of  Wheaton, 
who  is  currently  showing  her  collection 
at  the  Apparel  Center,  Chicago. 

'Fiddler'  auditions 

Auditions  for  children  who  want  to 
take  part  in  the  summer  production  of 
“Fiddler  on  the  Roof”  at  College  of 
DuPage  will  be  held  from  4  to  6  p.m. 
Thursday,  May  30.  An  appointment  is 
necessary  and  may  be  made  by  calling 
858-2817,  ext.  2036. 

Children  are  advised  to  prepare  a 
song  for  their  audition.  An  accompanist 
will  be  provided.  Improvisations  will 
also  be  a  part  of  the  audition  process. 

Rehearsals  for  "Fiddler”  will  begin 
June  17,  and  the  production  will  open 
July  26  and  run  through  Aug.  3.  The 
college  will  also  produce  “Marriage  of 
Figaro”  July  15  through  20  and  “Hotel 
Paradiso”  Aug.  7  through  11. 

Weightlifting  classes 

Weightlifting  will  be  offered  by  CD 
at  Downers  Grove  South  High  School 
from  7  to  8  p.m.  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  for  six  weeks  starting 
June  17.  The  cost  is  $22. 

Larry  Gassen,  wrestling  coach  at 
South,  will  teach  the  class. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2193. 
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By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

Fraternity  rape 

In  November,  Central  Michigan 
University-  suspended  the  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  fraternity  from  the  campus 
after  a  woman  accused  a  former  Sigma 
Phi  president  of  raping  her.  Investigat¬ 
ors  found  that  28  members  of  the  frat 
sang  an  obscene  song  in  front  of  her 
sorority  house  on  the  night  that  she 
was  allegedly  raped. 

“The  facts  demonstrate  that  there  is 
little  hope  that  this  organization  can 
rehabilitate  itself  given  the  current 
membership,”  said  CMU  president 
Harold  Abel.  The  group  had  appealed 
the  suspension,  but  Abel  denied  then- 
request. 

Bats  in  the  belfry 

Arizona  State  University  probably 
wouldn’t  mind  a  few  cockroaches 
around  the  dorms  compared  to  then- 
current  problem.  Exterminators  were 
called  in  to  get  rid  of  nearly  100  bats 
that  were  found  to  be  living  in  the  walls 
of  a  residence  hall. 


Texas  treason 

New  Orleans  U.S.  Customs  officials 
seized  10  political  posters  from 
University  of  Texas  student  Eugene 
Smotkin  when  he  re-entered  the  United 
States  from  Nicaragua. 

Officials  thought  that  the  posters 
were  “treasonous  and  seditious”  and 
report  that  they  have  since  mailed  the 
posters  back  to  Smotkin. 

Going  for  the  bronze 

Thieves  who  are  demanding  changes 
in  Eastern  Michigan  University’s 
athletic  program  are  holding  hostage  a 
150-pound  bronze  statue  of  the  Roman 
goddess  Diana  that  belongs  to  the 
school.  If  their  demands  are  not  met, 
the  statue-knappers  claim  that  they  will 
turn  the  goddess  into  “200  bronze 
ashtrays.” 

Records  set 

State  University  of  New  York’s 
Albany  campus  fielded  5,060  players  for 
a  four-hour  game  of  musical  chairs. 


breaking  the  three-year-old  record  of 
4,514  players  set  by  Ohio  State.  No 
word  yet  on  whether  OSU  will  attempt 
to  regain  the  record. 

At  the  University  of  California  in 
Santa  Barbara,  over  1,000  students 
using  more  than  780,  Twister  mats, 
captured  the  world’s  record  for  the 
largest  Twister  game. 

CIA  protests 

Three  hundred  and  fourteen  students 
and  faculty  members  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  were  arrested  protesting 
the  presence  of  CIA  recruiters  on 
campus.  The  demonstration  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  response  to  CIA  activities  in 
Central  America. 

Said  religious  studies  professor  Doris 
Havice,  who  was  the  first  arrested, 
"I’m  very  concerned  that  the  university 
has  gotten  itself  into  this  kind  of 
stupidity.”  Similar  protests  against  the 
CIA  were  held  at  Brown  University,  the 
University  of  Oregon,  Yale,  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  Tufts  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Ethnic  sleep-in 

At  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  members  of  the  Movimiento 
Estudientil  Chicano  de  Aztlan  staged  a 
sleep-in  to  protest  a  “Tequila  Sunrise” 
celebration  at  a  campus  fraternity.  The 
school  has  a  ban  against  ethnic  theme 
parties,  and  the  protesters  claim  that 
the  frat  violated  the  ban.  Fraternity 
members  claim  that  it  is  within  their 
rights  to  throw  any  kind  of  party  that 
they  want,  and  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  offend  anyone. 

Keeping  18  the  law 

The  STOP-21  committee  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison  is 
attempting  to  fight  the  raising  of  the 
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state’s  drinking  age.  In  a  recent 
conference,  the  committee  invited 
students  from  over  100  colleges  in 
Wisconsin  and  neighboring  states  to  a 
two-day  seminar  designed  to  stop  the 
new  law  from  going  into  effect. 
STOP-21  leaders  want  to  encourage 
more  alcohol  awareness  and  feel  that 
education  will  solve  the  alcohol  problem 
more  effectively  than  a  higher  drinking 
age. 

Drug  busts 

Twenty  students  at  Auburn  Univer¬ 
sity  were  arrested  in  a  seven-month¬ 
long  drug  investigation.  The  charges 
range  from  possession  of  marijuana  to 
trafficking  cocaine.  Officials  said  that 
they  are  pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
investigation,  but  still  have  not  nabbed 
the  “godfather”  of  the  drug  ring. 

Sex  on  the  air 

The  general  manager  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hartford’s  student  radio  station 
WSAM  has  been  put  on  probation  after 
he  violated  FCC  guidelines.  Clark 
Burgard,  who  had  violated  copyrights 
in  the  past,  was  suspended  after  he 
broadcast  a  program  featuring  sex 
therapist  Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer.  Bur¬ 
gard  said  that  he  was  only  testing  the 
station’s  equipment  and  that  since  he 
was  not  running  a  commercial  station, 
the  FCC  regulations  did  not  apply  to 
him. 

Hotseats 

Students  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  Omaha  have  to  be  careful 
where  they  sit  down  these  days.  Several 
students  reported  getting  bums  after 
they  had  sat  or  laid  down  on  the  library 
carpet.  Campus  security  has  checked 
into  the  matter,  but  as  yet  has  no 
explanation  for  the  “acid-like”  chemical 
bums. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents  . . . 


Join  Student  Activities  for 
an  afternoon  of  Thursday’s 
Alive  —  barbeque  and  fun!!! 


Video  showings  of 


Airplane  2 


and 

Rockworld 

music  videos 

May  27-31 

SRC  Student  Lounge. 

Popcorn  available  on  Wednesdays! 


Thursday's  Alive  Presents: 


Musicians 

Phil  & 


Blanche 
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Lawsuit. . 

Continued  from  page  1 

violation  of  board  policy  5715  (4)  (7) 
“Disorderly  conduct  or  lewd,  indecent 
or  obscene  conduct  or  expression  on 
college-owned  or  controlled  property  or 
at  college  sponsored  or  supervised 
functions.” 

While  Cechner  says  the  reprimand 
violates  his  first  amendment  right  of 
free  speech,  he  denies  writing  the  flyers 
in  question. 

“DEAN  HARRIS  ALLEGED  that  I 
put  up  some  posters  that  slandered  and 
libeled  computer  services.  He  never 
proved  that  and  he  never  said  what  was 
slanderous  about  it.  It’s  perfectly  clear 
on  the  papers  he  served  me  that  he 
wanted  me  to  cover  up  what  was  going 
on  in  computer  services,  not  to  take  any 
credit  for  improving  operations  in 
computer  services,  in  exchange  for 
letting  me  continue  my  education  at  the 
school.  That’s  extortion.” 

Cechner  added  that  the  college  has  no 
proof  he  wrote  the  slanderous  flyers. 

“I  have  a  copy  of  the  flyer  and 
frankly,  I  don’t  know  what  is 
slanderous  or  libelous  about  it,”  he 
noted. 

CECHNER  DID  NOT  elaborate  on 
the  contents  of  the  flyer  nor  produce  it 
for  inspection. 

Dean  Harris  declined  to  elucidate  on 
the  charges. 

"The  matter  is  in  litigation,  so  I 
cannot  comment  about  his  charges 
against  me,”  he  said.  “I  have  been 
advised  by  the  college  attorney  that  I 
should  make  no  comment  at  this  time.” 

The  lawsuits  contend  that  the 
computer  service  department  was 
mismanaged  by  Mary  Steinmetz, 
former  executive  director  of  computer 


services.  Cechnei  worked  in  the 
department  as  a  student  aide  for  three 
months  in  1982  and  was  let  go  in  June 
when  the  spring  semester  ended. 

CECHNER  CONTENDS  HE  was 
fired  because  he  complained  about  the 
department  wasting  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

Marlene  Stubler,  director  of  public 
information,  agreed  to  shed  some  fight 
on  the  problem. 

“Cechner  was  a  student  aide.  At  the 
end  of  June,  his  services  were  no  longer 
required.  He  was  not  fired.  Student 
aides  are  not  full-time  employees  of  the 
school. 

“AS  FAR  AS  his  accusations  against 
Steinmetz  go,  I  talked  to  her  last  week 
and  she  doesn’t  even  know  who  this 
man  is,”  Stubler  sighed. 

They  are  his  posters,  she  went  on, 
“we  know  he  wrote  them  and  they  were 
vicious  attacks’  on  Steinmetz  and 
computer  services.  They  were  very 
slanderous.” 

Stubler  produced  a  file  from  Cechner 
that  was  over  three  inches  thick. 

“EVERY  REQUEST  HE  has  made 
for  documents  is  here.  We  have 
complied,  as  you  can  see,  with  the 
absurd  as  well  as  the  legitimate.  He 
wanted  the  electric  bill  for  every 
building  in  the  school  for  the  past  three 
years.  We  sent  him  a  year  end  report 
with  the  figures.  This  wasn’t  good 
enough.  He  wanted  the  individual  bills 
for  every  meter  in  the  school.  We  also 
complied  with  this  request.” 

Stubler  pointed  out  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  now  receives  two  to  three  requests 
a  week  from  Cechner  concerning 
computer  services. 

“He  is  now  requesting  documents  for 
non-existing  meetings  and  accuses  us  of 
stonewalling.” 

“In  trying  to  obtain  the  minutes  of 
the  various  meetings,  I  have  been 


DAVID  UBELL,  CHIEF  investigator  and  representative  of  crime  victims 
division  of  Attorney  Generals  office,  speaks  on  'Violence  —  the  Rights  of 
the  Victim.' 


Attorney  general 
aids  crime  victims 


By  RICHARD  D.  RUDNIK 

A  talk  on  compensation  for  victims  of 
violent  crimes  was  given  to  the  criminal 
justice  100  class  May  15  by  two 
representatives  of  the  crime  victims 
division  of  the  Attorney  General’s 
office. 

JoAnn  Robinson,  chief  of  the  crime 
victims  division,  and  David  Ubell,  chief 
investigator,  visited  CD  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
aid  available  to  victims. 

“There  are  tremendous  financial 
burdens  placed  on  crime  victims,”  said 
Ubell.  “We  are  there  to  help  ease  that 
burden.” 

THE  ILLINOIS  CRIME  Victim 
Compensation  Act  of  1973  provides 
reimbursement  for  medical,  hospital, 
missed  time  from  work  and  other 
out-of-the-pocket  expenses  facing  vic¬ 


tims.  Under  the  law  victims  of,  or  the 
families  of  victims  of  murder,  kidnap¬ 
ping,  rape,  sexual  assault,  arson, 
battery  and  drunk  driving  may  receive 
up  to  $15,000  if  the  crime  is  reported, 
within  72  hours,  the  victim  cooperates 
with  police  and  is  free  of  any 
wrongdoing  related  to  the  crime. 

“The  Attorney  General’s  office  is 
geared  toward  creating  a  true  victim  s 
system,”  claimed  Robinson. 

The  compensation  act,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Violent  Crimes  Assistance  Act 
and  the  Attorney  General’s  Task  Force 
on  Crime  Victims  forms  this  network, 
according  to  Robinson. 

“This  system  recognizes  victims  and 
provides  support,’’  said  Robinson, 
"They  have  a  right  to  get  some 
assistance  in  getting  their  fives  back 
together.” 


stonewalled  by  the  public  information 
office,”  Cechner  said  in  an  interview. 
“They  ignore  my  requests,  and  claim  I 
have  to  follow  a  certain  procedure. 
Stubler  just  ignores  my  requests 
because  her  position  is  that  the  college 
does  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  freedom  of  information  act.” 

“OBVIOUSLY  WE  CANNOT  sup¬ 
ply  documents  from  bogus  meetings,” 
Stubler  countered,  but  any  document 
requested  “that  we  have,  he  has 
received  a  copy  of  it  upon  request.” 

“The  freedom  of  information  act 
allows  us  to  charge  a  reasonable  fee  to 
make  copies  of  documents,  to  cover 
costs.  We  charge  25  cents  for  a  regular 
size  copy  and  35  cents  for  legal  size,” 
Stubler  pointed  out.  “This  is  a  standard 
charge,  we  do  not  discriminate  against 
him  in  any  way.  Recently  he  requested 
the  minutes  from  the  last  board 
meeting,  we  made  a  packet  for  him  and 
sent  it  out  free  of  charge.” 

CECHNER  SUPPORTS  HIS  claims 
against  mismanagement  in  computer 
services  by  quoting  a  paragraph  from 
what  the  North  Central  Association  in 
its  accreditation  of  the  College  of 
DuPage  said  in  1984  about  computer 
services. 

“The  computer  operation  service  to 
the  college  needs  to  be  reviewed  and  a 
plan  of  action  adopted.  This  is  the 
weakest  link  of  the  administrative 
structure  and  functioning  and  the 
college  should  turn  its  attention  to 
solving  this  problem  area.  It  is  a 
sensitive  area  of  concern  within  some 
segments  of  the  institution  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  develop  into 
an  even  larger  problem  that  could 
divide  the  college.” 

The  51 -page  report  lists  many 
strengths  and  concerns  about  all 
departments  at  CD  but  concludes  that 
CD  "is  blessed  with  an  exceptionally 


strong  and  talented  administrative 
staff.” 

In  summary  the  report  states  that 
CD  “can  pride  itself  on  providing  the 
highest  quality  instructional  programs 
and  services  to  the  community  it 
serves.  Its  faculty  and  staff,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  are  committed  to  quality  and 
excellence  .  .  .  This  college  may  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  community 
colleges  specifically  and  all  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  general,  at  the 
present  time  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
said  excellence  will  continue  in  the 
future.” 

CD  was  granted  a  ten-year  accredi¬ 
tation,  the  highest  honor  given  to 
schools  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  &  Schools. 

Cechner’s  suits  against  the  school 
have  been  combined  into  one  and  are 
scheduled  to  be  heard  in  late  June  in 
the  small  claims  court  of  DuPage 
County. 


Readers'  theater 

“An  Evening  of  Readers’  Theater” 
will  be  held  May  29  through  31  at  7:15 
p.m.  in  the  Studio  Theater  in  Building 
M. 

The  production,  directed  by  Jody 
Briggs  (speech),  will  feature  three 
presentations  —  “Going  Around  in 
Academic  Circles”;  “Suffer  the  Little 
Children”;  and  “Love  for  Sale.” 

“Circles”  will  feature  Renee  Huff,  Sal 
Swan  ton,  Dan  Saurmann  and  Kristan 
Goering.  Nick  Kurasz  will  direct  the 
production. 

“Appearing  in  “Children”  will  be 
Tina  Burnell,  Dave  Rezevich,  Greg 
Kopp  and  Jeff  Garland. 

Cast  members  of  “Love  for  Sale”  are 
Kathleen  Bergman,  Mary  Ann  Arroyo, 
Miley  Sweeney  and  Peter  Lange. 


Transfer  to 

Illinois  Benedictine  College! 


Four-year  coeducational 
liberal  arts  &  sciences  college 

28  different  majors 
Day  and  evening  programs 
Financial  aid  &  scholarships 
Counseling  &  career  planning 


Competitive  athletic  program 
Degree  completion  program 
Quality  residence  life 
Internships 

Located  25  miles  southwest 
of  downtown  Chicago 


A  transfer  counselor  will  visit  your  campus 

on  Mav  30 _ from  11:00  ~ — 1 :  Q0 


IBC  is  where  people  make  the  difference. 

Illinois  Benedictine  College 

5700  COLLEGE  ROAD  •  LISLE.  ILLINOIS  60532-0900 
312/960-1500 
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Police  beat 


Correction 

An  item  in  the  May  10  police  beat 
indicated  that  Nora  Tidd,  a  former 
Courier  employee,  had  been  charged 
with  unauthorized  removal  of  a  bound 
volume  of  the  Courier  from  the  Courier 
office  on  April  23. 

The  item  stated  that,  "When  (Tidd) 
did  not  return  the  bound  volume  to  the 
Courier  office,  public  safety  contacter 
her  by  phone.”  The  item  should  have 
read,  “When  Tidd  allegedly  failed  to 
return  the  bound  volume  to  the  Courier 
office,  public  safety  contacted  her  by 
phone.” 

The  Courier  item  further  stated  that 
“(Tidd)  initially  denied  having  the 
bound  volume,  then  later  said  she 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  book  if 
she  would  be  allowed  to  keep  it.” 

In  fact,  the  second  part  of  the 
statement  was  not  in  the  public  safety 
report.  The  Courier  regrets  the  error. 


May  13 

The  original  copy  of  Chandeep 
Kalra's  driver’s  license  was  confiscated 
and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  office  when  public  safety  found 
that  Kalra  also  had  a  replacement  copy 
in  his  possession . 


May  10 

A  brown  leather  flask  containing 
alcohol  was  allegedly  confiscated  from 
Greg  Huber,  Courier  sports  editor, 
during  the  Chicago's  Best  Blues 
concert.  Huber  later  produced  photo¬ 
graphs  and  signed  a  statement  proving 
his  innocence  and  allegations  against 
him  were  dismissed  by  the  dean  of 
student  affairs. 

May  9 

Officer  R.C.  Delicath  stopped  a 
vehicle  driving  erratically  on  Park 
Avenue  and  turned  the  driver,  Michael 
Danca,  over  to  the  Glen  Ellyn  Police 
Department  who  charged  him  with  DUI, 
speeding,  improper  lane  usage  and 
resisting  arrest. 

May  6 

Henry  L.  Krass,  natural  sciences 
instructor,  reported  the  theft  of  a 
dial-face  barometer  from  IC1E.  The 
instrument  is  thought  to  have  been 
filched  over  the  weekend. 

Gabriel  Jenkins  and  David  Lietz 
reported  the  theft  of  a  backpack, 
briefcase,  prescription  glasses  and 
textbooks  from  the  traffic  standard 
adjacent  to  the  intersection  of  Lambert 
Road  and  SRC  Drive  while  they  were 
playing  frisbee.  The  students  said  that 
four  males  and  two  females  in  a  yellow 
Cadillac  convertible  had  perpetrated  the 
crime. 


May  3 

A  fire  alarm  pull  box  was  set  off 
inside  the  SRC  and  while  investigating 
Public  Safety  encountered  Ray  Burdett 
standing  next  to  the  activated  alarm. 
Burdett  said  he  had  seen  someone  pull 
the  alarm,  run  down  the  hall,  and 
vanish  through  a  doorway,  but  he  was 
unable  to  give  a  description  of  the 
culprit. 


May  2 

A  fire  alarm  pull  box  was  activated  in 
the  LRC  by  an  unknown  girl,  about 
7  years  old,  who  was  accompanied  by 
her  mother.  Public  Safety  attempted  to 
locate  the  pair,  but  they  had  left  the 
building. 


MARGARET  -watcher  toowv  ex  pressed 

BAM  amp  ffmme  AT  SEINE  LEFT  OFT  MR. 

^Blackwell'S  VYOCST- 


A  NEW  RUBBER  TOY  CRAZE  IS  &0BN  ! 
"CHHTTY  CHEEKY"  WAS  PEUVEREP1 D 

PBOUP  FWRENTS  BACQiE 

AW  KEN  EOODvEAB  OF 
LARCMMONT,  N  T.  I 


FtNA LLV.  A  REVELATION  THAT  A  MAJOR 
COMIC.  BOOK  COMPANY  HAS  BEEN 
BUSOEP  THE  LAST  SEVERAL  YEARS/ 


THE  BOUNCING  BABY 
WAS  LAST  SEEN  OVER 
NEWFOUnOLANO  aw 
WAS  REPORTEOLY 
S774Z  BOUNCING! 


Student  Activities  Box  Office 
X  Presents:/ 


Poplar  <*Cf6ek 
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GBT  THe 
COMIC  BOOK  AT... 


GRAHAM  CRACKERS 
COMICS 

5  Cast  Chicago  five., 
Naperville,  IL  60540 

512/355-4310 


******* ***** *********************** 


Dan  Fogelberg 

6/14/85 

$15.00  ea. 

Phil  Collins 

6/18/85 

$16.00  ea. 

Tom  Petty 

6/22/85 

$15.00  ea. 

Barry  Manilow 

6/27/85 

$20.00  ea. 

Don  Henley 

7/3/85 

$15.00  ea. 

Eric  Clapton 

7/5/85 

$15.00  ea. 

Liza  Minelli 

7/12/85 

$20.00  ea. 

Alabama 

7/20/85 

$16.00  ea. 

Air  Supply 

7/21/85 

$15.00  ea. 

Kool&  The  Gang 

7/27/85 

$15.00  ea. 

UB  40 

7/31/85 

$15.00  ea. 

Dire  Straits 

8/3/85 

$15.00  ea. 

Huey  Lewis  &  The  News 

8/5/85 

$15.00  ea. 

Oak  Ridge  Boys 

8/10/85 

$15.00  ea. 

George  Benson 

8/17/85 

$15.00  ea. 

Beach  Boys 

9/1/85 

$15.00  ea. 

Jick^ 

♦Tickets  on  sale  3rd  week  of  May 

♦♦We  can  save  you  a  service  charge  and  give  you  the 
best  seats  over  the  general  public! 

♦♦♦Tickets  must  be  purchased  in  pairs  only 

The  Box  Office  is  located  on  the  first  floor,  Student 
Resource  Center  (SRC  1020)  or  call  858-2800,  ext.  2241. 
General  Public  Welcome! 

Joe  Coneaa  Student  Activities  *2644 
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Editorial  Board 


Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 

R.  Kelley  Laughlin,  managing  editor  Chris  Aiello,  assistant  editor 


Quality  vs.  quantity 


Quality  vs.  quanity.  That  seems  to  be  the  argument  at  the  Prairie  Light 
Review,  the  college’s  literary  magazine. 

Caught  in  the  squeeze  to  publish  as  many  items  as  possible  in  a  package 
appealing  to  the  eye,  the  editors  and  staff  decided  to  compromise  between 
newsprint  —  the  traditional  medium  —  and  magazine-type  glossed  pages, 
which  most  four-year  universities  use.  As  a  result,  the  end  product  was 
produced  on  heavy,  expensive  paper,  allowing  less  pages  and  consequently, 
less  literary  work.  Many  aspiring  writers  and  poets  remained  undiscovered. 


Many  critical  remarks  were  made  to  the  effect  that  the  PLR  should  have 
remained  at  present  budget  and  included  more  entries  by  students,  even 
if  the  publication  was  printed  on  newsprint.  The  PLR  staff  countered,  say¬ 
ing  that  a  magazine-type  package  would  be  sturdier  and  held  on  to  more 
dearly  than  a  newspaper-type  format,  which  would  be  tossed  away  at  the 
nearest  trash  recepticle.  Of  course,  a  magazine  costs  much  more  than 
newsprint,  so  the  organization  is  looking  to  increase  the  budget. 


Although  many  other  CD  student  organizations  have  much  more  in  the 
way  of  a  budget  than  the  PLR,  the  latter  has  a  great  deal  more  than  any 
other  community  college  literary  department.  In  competition  with  other 
community  colleges,  the  PLR  wins  hands  down  with  a  newspaper-type 
format.  However,  if  the  organization  wishes  to  compete  with  four-year 
universities  by  publishing  a  magazine-type,  glossy-page  literary  work,  then 
a  sacrifice  will  have  to  be  made.  Whether  that  sacrifice  consists  of  less 
contributions,  less  issues  or  less-expensive  paper,  that  decision  is  entirely 
up  to  the  editors  and  staff  of  the  PLR. 


Although  not  required,  the  decision  should  be  based  on  the  wishes  of  the 
student  population,  since  the  outcome  will  directly  affect  them.  We  hope 
that  the  decision  will  reflect  the  students’  interests,  which  we  perceive  as 
quantity  and  quality,  but  we  really  feel  that  more  entries  should  be  included 
in  lieu  of  a  brighter  package. 


The  COURIER  is  a  100-percent  student-written,  student-managed 
weekly  newspaper  serving  the  College  of  DuPage  and  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munity. 

Editorial  offices  are  located  in  the  Student  Resource  Center,  room  1022. 
Telephone  858-2800,  ext.  2379. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  request.  Deadline  Tor  ads  is  one 
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Aiello  qualifies  as  fo 


To  the  Editor: 

In  regards  to  an  article  in  the 
May  17th  issue  of  the  Courier,  the 
“Stupid  Students  Hall  of  Fame,” 
written  by  Chris  Aiello,  he  has  my 
vote  as  founding  father  and  first 
inductee. 

Mr.  Aiello  makes  reference  to 
CD  students  possessing  “skewed 
rationale  beyond  compare,”  a 
quality  which  he  himself  must 
possess  in  great  quantity  judging 
by  the  article.  He  claims  that  the 
most  stupid  incident  he  has 
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Reader  applauds 
behind  the  scenes' 
newspaper  skills 


To  the  Editor: 

Currently,  I  am  a  full-time 
student  finishing  my  second  year 
here  at  College  of  DuPage.  Since  I 
started  here,  I  have  been  an  avid 
reader  of  the  Courier. 

In  the  May  3rd  issue  I  read  the 
article  about  the  Courier  sweeping 
the  awards  at  the  spring  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Illinois  Community 
College  Journalism  Association  in 
DeKalb.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
the  paper  keeping  consistent 
quality.  I  admire  the  Courier’s 
professionalism  and  the  editor’s 
top  performance. 

I  understand  the  work  involved 
in  issuing  a  college  newspaper, 
because  I  have  seen  the  “behind 
the  scenes”  hectic  pace  of  the 
Courier’s  newsroom.  I  ran  a 
weekly  business  advertisement  in 
the  Courier  during  the  winter 
quarter.  I  give  all  the  writers, 
artists,  and  other  workers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Courier  a  great  deal 
of  credit.  Thanks  to  the  Courier’s 
help,  the  spring  break  Daytona 
trip  I  ran  was  a  success.  My  only 
disappointment  is  that  next  year 
I  will  be  transferring  to  another 
college  and  I  will  miss  reading 
this  fine  paper.  Keep  up  the  good 
work! 

Ginger  M.  Wallace 


Cafeteria  veteran  lashes  on 


To  the  Editor: 

“The  food  sucks,  and  the  prices 
are  too  high.”  Remarks  like  these 
abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cafeteria.  The  foodservice  em¬ 
ployees  often  unjustly  become 
the  target  of  complaints,  and  their 
side  of  the  story  should  be  heard. 

I  am  not  employed  at  CD,  but  I 
am  a  cashier  in  a  cafeteria  very 
similar  to  CD’s.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  many  of  the 
customers  I  encounter  have 
illogically  assumed  that  since  I 
deal  with  money  I  have  also  set 
the  prices  for  the  food  that  we 
sell.  Nothing  could  be  further 
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The  Devi, i  and  Procter  &  Gamble 
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CAL  THOMAS 

Procter  &  Gamble  has  given  up. 
After  more  than  100,000  inquiries,  half 
a  dozen  lawsuits,  the  hiring  of  two 
private  investigators  and  a  whole  lot  of 
headaches  for  which  none  of  its 
products  could  spell  relief,  P&G  has 
decided  to  drop  from  its  packaging  the 
man  in  the  moon  symbol  that  has  been 
the  company's  logo  for  more  than  a 
century. 

Godzilla  was  easier  to  destroy  in 
those  grade  B  Japanese  science  fiction 
movies  than  the  rumor  that  P&G 
contributed  to  the  Church  of  Satan  and 
that  somehow  the  corporate  symbol 
was  a  sign  of  antichrist. 

What  continues  to  mystify  P&G  is 
why,  after  such  a  huge  effort  to  squash 
the  rumor  that  linked  the  company  with 
the  Devil,  did  it  persist  with  a  life  of  its 
own? 

The  biggest  problem  faced  by  P&G 
was  its  inability  to  disprove  the  charge 
that  it  contributed  to  the  Devil.  If  you 
believe  in  conspiracy  theories,  you  are 
not  likely  to  believe  someone  who  is 
supposedly  in  cahoots  with  Satan  when 
he  tells  you  that  he  is  not  in  cahoots 
with  Satan.  After  all,  the  Devil  and  his 
friends  are  liars,  right? 

RUMORS  OF  THIS  type  are  nothing 
new,  of  course.  For  years  we  have  heard 


the  ravings  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  Trilateral  Commission  and  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  are  part  of 
a  conspiracy  to  establish  a  one  world 
government  and  to  deliver  us  all  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union,  if  not 
the  Devil  himself.  Watch  that  one 
resurface  when  George  Bush,  a  former 
member  of  the  Trilateral  Commission, 
announces  for  president. 

Growing  up,  I  heard  the  rumor  that 
the  introduction  of  flouride  into  the 
public  water  supply  was  a  Communist 
plot  designed  to  poison  us  a  prelude  to 
a  Russian  invasion.  That  would  mean,  I 
suppose,  that  while  we  would  have 
fewer  cavities,  we  would  also  have 
more  Russians  to  contend  with. 

Gary  Allen  Fine,  a  sociology 
professor  at  the  University  of  Minneso¬ 
ta,  has  made  a  study  of  rumors  and 
gossip. 

Fine  says  most  rumors  tend  to  attach 
themselves  to  large  corporations.  He 
calls  this  the  “Goliath  effect.”  In  the 
past  there  have  been  rumors  involving 
an  automobile  that  was  supposed  to  be 
a  “death  car.”  Someone  was  supposed 
to  have  died  inside  the  vehicle  and  no 
one  was  able  to  get  the  smell  out.  The 
company  was  trying  to  sell  the  car, 
went  the  rumor,  and  people  were 
warned  not  to  buy  the  model  unless 
they  wanted  this  "death  curse”  to 
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Mr.  Aiello  should  try  writing 
about  some  of  the  things  that  are 
of  true  importance  to  CD  and  its 
students,  such  as  addressing  the 
question  of  why,  when  the  school 
has  enough  money  to  erect  a  new 
arts  building,  it  still  pays  student 
employees  less  than  the  dishwash¬ 
ers  in  the  cafeteria?  Or,  how  can 
CD  justify  spending  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $40,000  for  a 
bent  piece  of  metal  they  like  to 
call  modern  art  when  the 
bookstore  is  running  in  the  red? 
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The  worst  type  of  customer  is 
the  complaining,  hypocritical  cus¬ 
tomer.  He  succeeds  in  making 
himself  look  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the 
cafeteria  staff. 

So  to  all  of  the  foodservice 
workers  out  there  —  the  ones  who 
can’t  change  the  “unfair”  prices; 
the  ones  who  aren’t  responsible 
for  the  “awful”  taste  of  an  entree; 
the  ones  who  must  clean  up  after 
everyone  else;  the  ones  who  don  t 
get  a  lunch  break  until  2  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  —  thanks  for 
putting  up  with  us,  you’ve  done  a 
great  job! 

Nancy  Binzen,  West  Chicago 


To  see  any  amount  of  journalis¬ 
tic  talent  and  the  newspaper’s 
space  wasted  on  such  shallow 
garbage  is  a  real  shame,  not  to 
mention  very  unprofessional. 
Were  it  up  to  me,  and  probably 
many  other  CD  students  whom 
Chris  Aiello  seems  to  enjoy 
offending,  he’d  find  himself 
standing  in  line  at  the  local 
unemployment  office. 

Albion  Chipman,  Lisle 

'Joke'  victim  writes 

To  the  Editor; 

My  Ups  were  sealed  .  .  .  now  I 
wish  they  hadn’t  been. 

Animal  behavior  at  CD  was  the 
caption  of  an  editorial  in  the  May 
10  edition  of  the  Courier.  “That 
Place,”  the  foyer  in  the  lower  level 
of  the  SRC  building,  is  a  place 
many  girls  avoid  because  of  crude 
remarks,  gestures  and  verbal 
abuse. 

Being  a  victim  of  this  “so  caUed 
joke”  many  times  during  the 
winter  quarter  made  me  realize 
that  turning  the  other  cheek  made 
things  worse.  I  was  a  chicken.  No 
one  else  said  anything,  why 
should  I? 

THAT  WAS  MY  MISTAKE. 

I  wonder  how  many  girls  are 
putting  up  with  the  same  thing, 
over  and  over  again.  Do  they 
purposely  walk  a  different  way  to 
avoid  “that  area?” 

This  is  sad,  but  true.  When  will 
it  stop?  When  people  speak  up  to 
help  others,  and  help  themselves. 
Realizing  that  this  is  a  problem, 
facing  it,  rather  than  turning  our 
backs,  is  the  first  step. 

Understandably,  the  first  step 
is  always  the  hardest. 

Rhonda  Stough,  Darien 


follow  them. 

FOR  A  LONG  time,  says  Fine,  there 
was  a  rumor  that  alUgators  lived  in  the 
New  York  City  sewer  system  and  that 
they  sometimes  swam  up  toilets  in 
ladies  restrooms  (probably  the  reason 
they  avoided  the  men’s  faciUties  had 
something  to  do  with  the  two  choices  of 
plumbing,  which  must  have  confused 
the  Uttle  critters).  This  rumor  began  in 
1937,  when  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  an  alUgator  had  crawled 
out  of  a  New  York  City  sewer  onto  the 
streets  of  Manhattan. 

In  1977,  McDonald’s  was  hit  by  a 
rumor  linking  it  with  the  church  of 
Satan,  but  the  company  beat  the  rap 
after  hiring  investigators  to  chase  down 
the  alligators  and  put  them  to  rest. 
Apparently  the  golden  arches  do  not 
resemble  the  gates  of  hell. 

Fine  claims  the  reason  that  rumors 
have  power  is  that  people  want  to 
believe  them.  “They  say  something 
about  American  society,”  he  thinks. 
"Some  people  believe  that  the  large 
corporates  are  evil  and  it  naturally 
follows  that  they  must  express  that  evil 
in  some  way.  How  much  more  evil 
could  one  get  than  to  make  a  deal  with 
the  Devil?” 

■  For  more  than  a  decade  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  tried 
to  put  to  rest  a  rumor  that  atheist 


Madalyn  Murray  O’Hair  had  petitioned 
the  FCC  to  remove  all  religious 
broadcasting  from  the  air.  It  was  never 
true,  but  the  FCC  continues  to  receive 
thousands  of  letters  and  telephone 
inquiries  a  month  about  it. 

MORE  RECENTLY,  THERE  has 
been  a  rumor  that  someone  in  Illinois 
was  preparing  to  make  a  movie  in 
which  Jesus  was  to  be  depicted  as  a 
homosexual.  Not  true,  but  the  rumor 
continues  to  spread. 

One  of  the  latest  rumor-conspiracy 
theories  is  something  called  the  ‘New 
Age  Movement.”  Its  flames  are  fanned 
by  a  woman  attorney  in  Detroit.  It,  too, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  conspiracy,  picking 
up  from  where  the  Trilateral  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
left  off.  Powerful  forces  are  supposed  to 
be  conspiring  to  deny  us  our  faith  and 
freedom.  Because  I  have  just  pooh- 
poohed  it,  my  name  will  show  up  on  the 
list  of  those  who  are  part  of  this 
movement  and  who  don’t  want  you  to 
believe  it  is  true. 

Most  people  who  accept  this  stuff  are 
not  very  intelligent.  It  is  easier  for 
them  to  cope  by  believing  in  conspiracy 
theories  than  it  is  to  inform  themselves 
about  the  complex  problems  of  our 
society. 

[cj  1985,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate 


Don't  be  employed 
—  relatively,  that  is 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 

All  students,  beware.  Whatever  you 
end  up  doing  this  summer  don’t  be 
relatively  employed  —  that  is,  don’t 
work  for  Mom,  Dad,  brother,  sister, 
don’t  work  for  any  relatives  unless  they 
pay  you  an  incredible  sum  of  cash  in 
the  format  of  an  up-front  bonus; 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
million  dollars  is  fair. 

However,  if  you  plan  to  own  your 
own  business,  get  as  many  relatives  on 
the  payroll  as  possible;  they’re  the 
cheapest  form  of  labor  next  to  illegal 
aliens.  They  also  never  ask  for  a  raise 
because  the  not  only  have  to  see  you 
at  work,  but  also  at  family  gatherings 
—  Thanksgiving,  for  example. 

HOW  DO  I  know  this? 

Because  I’m  stupid.  I  work  for  my 
father.  Sure,  he  “pays”  me  in  cash,  he 
"understands  my  schedule,”  but  he  also 
knows  when  I  have  a  day  off  from 
classes,  and  he  never  fails  to  "request” 
my  efforts  at  work  when  I  have  this 
leisure  time. 

For  example,  I  recently  had  a  field 


Aiello's  Alley 


trip  for  an  economics  class  which  took 
me  nearby  my  father's  store.  I  thought, 
“Hell,  I’m  in  the  neighborhood.  I’ll  stop 
by  and  surprise  him.  ’ 

Wrong. 

Not  more  than  five  minutes  after  I 
entered  the  store  I  was  at  work; 
ultimately,  I  told  him  I  had  to  get  back 
to  the  Courier  to  hand  in  an  assignment 
by  7  p.m.,  three  hours  after  I 
"surprised”  him. 

The  tale  I  bestowed  upon  his  ears 
was  purely  strategy  to  elude  my  captor, 
and  it  worked  —  for  a  while.  Then  he 
found  out  that  I  went  downtown  to  the 
bars  instead  of  to  CD,  and  now  I’m  in 
the  cat’s  box,  working  harder  than  ever. 

FOR  THE  THREE  hours  I  did  work 
that  day,  was  I  paid? 

Noooo.  He  said,  “Thank  you,”  but  all 
a  “thank  you”  buys  is  a  "You’re 
welcome”  if  you’re  lucky. 

I  mention  my  “salary”  every  so  often 
to  my  father,  who  always  turns  my 
comments  upon  myself,  as  I  assuredly 
will  do  to  my  children,  and  the  situation 
ends  up  the  same;  I  work,  he  works  and 
spends. 

So  now  I’m  looking  forward  to  the 
end  of  this  academic  year,  when  I’ll  be 
unrelatively  employed. 

The  only  problem  is  next  Fall  I’ll  be 
begging  him  to  “understand  my 
schedule,”  “pay”  me  in  cash  and 
“request”  my  work  efforts. 
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DON’T  STOP...  continue  your 
i  education  at 

Educating  leaders  tor  human  service 

George Williams  College 

Nationally  recognized  for  educating  people  for 
leadership  in  human  service  careers, 

George  Williams  College  has  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  to  enhance  your  professional  growth. 


DEGREES  OFFERED: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  In  Nursing 

Bachelor  of  Social  Work 

Master  of  Public  Health 

Master  of  Science 

Master  of  Social  Work 

Master  of  Business  Administration 


AREA  STUDIES: 

Child  Welfare 

Community/Youth  Services 

Intematlonal/lntercultural 

Interpersonal 

Juvenile  Justice 

Social  Agency 

Urban 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL: 

Pre-dentistiy 
Prelaw 
Pre-medlclne 
Pre- theology 
Pre-veterlnarv  medicine 


Applied  Behavioral  Science 
Art 

Athletic  Training 

Biology 

Drama 

Ecology 

Economics 

Foreign  Languages 

General  Studies 

History 

Humanities 

Human  Physiology 

International  Management 

Literature 

Management 

Medical  Technology 

Music 


UNDERGRADUATE: 


.  Natural  History 
.  Natural  Science 
.  Nursing  Completion* 

•  Philosophy 

.  Physical  Education 
.  Physical  Therapy 
.  Political  Science 
.  Psychology 
.  Recreation  Services 
.  Religion 
.  Social  Sciences 

•  Social  Work  (B.S.W.) 

.  Sociology/ Anthropology 
.  Spanish 

•  Therapeutic  Recreation 

•For  RN's  only 


GRADUATE: 

•  Management  &  Organlza-  .  Health  Education 

tlonal  Behavior  .  Physical  Education 

•  Business  Administration  •  Public  Health 

(MBA)  •  Leisure  &  Environmental 

•  Counseling  Psychology  Resources  Administration 

•  Exercise  Phvslology  •  Social  Work  (M.SW.) 


For  more  information  on  these  and  other  career  opportunities,  contact 
Office  of  Admissions,  555  Thirty-first  Street,  Downers  Grove,  IL  60515  •  (312)  964-31 13/3114 
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Phi  Theta  Kappa 

presents 


a  benefit  dance  to  relieve 
famine  in  Africa 


featuring: 

Sidetracked  R  &  B 
Res/Q 
Live  O.J. 

Saturday,  June  1, 1985 
8:00p.m.—  1:00a.m. 

Building  K,  "Campus  Center” 
College  of  DuPage 
22nd  St. and  Lambert  Rd. 
Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Donation:  $3.00 
(tickets  available  at  C.D.  box 
office  or  at  the  door) 

All  proceeds  go  to  Chicago 
CaresArt/orld  Vision 


SUMMER 

JOBS 

FOREST  PRESERVE 
DISTRICT  OF 
DUPAGE  COUNTY 

18  full  time  positions  are  available  as  outdoor  maintenance 
team  workers.  Brush  clearing,  shoveling  soil,  raking 
gravel  and  woodchips,  simple  carpentry  and  planting 
will  be  done  throughout  DuPage  County. 

Good  opportunity  for  youth  interested  in  careers  as 
conservationists,  foresters  and  environmentalists.  Men 
and  women  who  enjoy  the  outdoors  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

To  be  eligible,  applicants  must  be  DuPage  County 
residents,  16-21  years  of  age  and  at  least  one  of  the 
following: 

•  Able  to  meet  federal  family  low  income  criteria 

•  Handicapped,  Food  stamp  or  Public  Aid  recipients 

•  Foster  children 

For  further  information  call:  620-7040 
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DUPAGE 

PIC/JOB 

TRAINING 

OFFICE 


1200  Roosevelt  Road 
Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 


Theatre  is  not  just  for  Actors 

•  Do  you  sew? 

®  Enjoy  carpentry  work? 

®  Or  like  to  type  ? 

Get  Involved  With 
Summer  Theatre 
At  The  College 
of  DuPage 

Stipends  and  up  to  nine 
credit  hours  available  for 
apprentices  in  the  areas  of: 

Assistant  Director/Prcps 
Pu b lie  Re lations/Cle rical 
Se  t/Ligh  ts/S  ound 
Costumes 

Interviews  are  required  for 
apprentice  positions 
Call  Craig  Berger 
Director  of  Theatre 
858-2800,  ext.  2036 


V" 


Actors  —  Singers  —  Dancers  (1-5  credits). 
Auditions:  Saturday,  May  25, 11  p.m. 
Singers  must  prepare  a  song. 

Where:  Building M.  Room  105 
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movie  mania  —  cult  status 
suburban  teenage  audiences 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

Midnight  movie-going  has  become  a  cult  habit  since  the  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW  became  an  underground  classic  in  the  mid-70s.  Since  then, 
late,  late  movies  have  been  popular  not  only  with  city-dwellers,  but  with 
teenage  suburbanites  as  well.  Some  of  the  best  at  the  area  theaters  are: 


1.  "THE  SONG  REMAINS  THE  SAME"  -  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
in-concert  movies  ever  filmed.and  the  best  that  is  on  the  midnight  circuit  right 
now.  JOHN  PAUL  JONES,  JIMMY  PAGE,  JOHN  BONHAM  and  ROBERT 
PLANT  rocking  at  the  height  of  their  popularity  and  artistic  creativity.  This  film 
is  most  popular  with  younger  teens  and  die-hard  Zeppelin  fans. 


2.  "APOCAL  YPSE  NOW"  —  The  film  for  all  of  the  suburban  commandos 
who  have  long  since  bid  their  Gl  Joe  dolls  goodbye.  This  movie,  a  Vietnam  war 
drama,  contains  a  necessary  ingredient  for  popular  cult  films  —  violence. 

As  an  artistic  effort,  "Apocalypse"  doen't  quite  make  it  to  the  ranks  of 
greatness.  The  ending  is  a  big  led-down,  but  the  real  joy  of  seeing  the  picture  is 
to  join  ROBERT  DUVALL  as  he  waxes  poetic  about  the  joys  of  napalm. 

3.  "WARRIORS"  —  This  is  the  tale  of  a  young  group  of  New  York  City 
punks  who  flee  every  other  group  of  punks  in  the  city  in  a  beautifully  filmed 
odyssey  through  the  streets  of  fear. 

Violence  permeates  almost  every  frame  of  the  movie,  and  it  characterizes  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  youths  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  deteriorating  world.  This 
movie  has  traditionally  been  associated  with  a  violent  crowd,  but  in  the 
suburban  theaters  most  of  the  destructiveness  is  verbal. 

4.  "REPO  MAN"  —  The  lastest  entry  in  the  cult  classic  category  is  last  years' 
release  about  a  punk  rocker  who  becomes  involved  with  aliens  while  he  works 
as  a  car  repossessor. 

"Repo"  is  the  most  intelligent  of  the  films  on  the  late  night  circuit  now.  It 
features  sly  wit  and  a  healthy  dose  of  satire. 

A  small  dose  of  violence  and  most  of  the  rebellion  is  accomplished  through 
humor. 

5.  "ROCKY  HORROR  PICTURE  SHOW"  -  The  film  that  started  all  of  the 
fuss  remains  the  ultimate  in  interactionist  art.  This  movie  is  intentionally  campy 
and  ample  pauses  are  provided  for  the  audience  to  shout  back  and  forth. 

"Rocky  Horror,"  with  a  "sweet  transvestite"  as  its  focus,  ended  its  run  at  the 
Biograph  Theater  in  Chicago  last  year  and  suburban  fans  -  more  aptly  called 
groupies  —  are  not  as  interesting  as  the  city  crowd.  Still,  it  is  fun  to  see  people 
dressed  up  and  playing  along  in  the  theater  rather  than  sitting  passively  in  their 
seats  eating  popcorn. 


By  SHERI  FREY 

Just  a  mere  mile  from  the  CD 
campus,  Mother  Nature  —  by  way  of 
the  MORTON  ARBORETUM  -  offers 
something  for  everyone. 

The  Arboretum,  on  Route  53  in  Lisle, 
is  perfect  for  nature  lovers  to  escape  to 
and  learn  about  our  environment. 

"People  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
natural  specimens  in  natural  areas,*'1 
says  Joe  Larkin,  Arboretum  public 
relations  coordinator.  "The  trees  are 
displayed  in  collections  for  easy  study." 

For  professionals  like  botanists  and 
horitculturists,  the  Arboretum  provides 
classes  in  natural  history,  photography, 
botanical  illustration  and  other 
subjects. 

The  Arboretum's  herbarium,  a  library 
of  plants,  has  allowed  scientists  to 
study  and  document  every  plant 
species  in  the  Chicago  area,  25 
counties  in  all. 

A  section  of  genuine  prairie  land 
restored  in  the  1960s  has  become  a 
source  for  prairie  restoration  and  study. 
Seeds  from  the  Morion  prairie  have 


been  used  to  start  many  other  prairies 
throughout  the  midwest. 

Joy  Morton  founded  the  Arboretum 
in  1922.  Morton's  father,  Julius  Sterling 
Morton,  who  founded  Arbor  Day  in 
1872  and  later  became  secretary  of 
agriculture  under  President  Grover 
Cleveland,  bestowed  his  love  of  nature 
on  his  son. 

When  the  young  Morton,  who 
founded  the  Mprton  Salt  Co.,  came  to 
Illinois  to  work  for  the  railroad,  he 
settled  in  the  Glen  Ellyn  area. 

His  dream  to  create  an  Arboretum 
was  realized  when  the  first  seedlings 
were  transplated  from  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  at  Harvard. 

"The  Morton  Aboretum  researched 
reforestation  after  it  first  opened," 
notes  Larkin.  "Mr.  Morton  wanted  to 
grow  forest  plots  to  learn  how  to 
efficiently  harvest  and  regenerate 
forests.  He  wrote  in  the  Arboretum's 
charter  that  future  research  should  be 
practical." 

continued  on  page  10 
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Escape  or  study, 
completely  natural 
at  local  Arboretum 


COURIER  photos  by  Patrick  Timmers 

GETTING  NEXT  TO  nature  is  easy  at  the  MORTON 
ABORETUM  with  its  serer°  settings  and  many  beautiful 
trails. 


Denver's  deeds  fought  Ethiopian 
hunger  before  fight  was  fashionable 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

BRUCE  SPRINGSTEEN'S  new  mother-in-law  played  it 
cool  with  reporters  the  week  after  his  wedding  saying  that 
she  could  not  discuss  the  marriage  since  she  had  to  respect 
the  privacy  of  Bruce  and  her  daughter  JULIANN  PHILLIPS. 
The  real  reason  that  she  kept  mum  was  that  she  had  sold 
the  exclusive  rights  to  the  story  to  PEOPLE  magazine.  For 
all  of  the  not-so-lurid  details  check  out  the  magazine's  cover 
story. 

Not  everyone  is  experiencing  marital  bliss;  ANNIE 
LENNOX  is  breaking  up  her  18-month  marriage  to  her  Hari 
Krishna  hubby.  Apparently  the  couple  didn't  have  enough 
meat  in  the  marriage. 

No  one  was  shocked  to  hear  that  MARIE  OSMOND 
finally  filed  for  divorce  from  her  husband.  During  the  three 
years  that  the  couple  had  been  married  they  had  been 
separated  three  times.  Marie  now  becomes  the  first  member 
of  her  Mormon  family  to  get  a  divorce. 

Mountain  guru  JOHN  DENVER  was  hurt  that  he  was  not 
included  in  the  "We  Are  the  World"  recording,  and 
apparently  he  has  good  reason,  Denver  served  on  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Hunger  during  the  Caiter 
administration,  and  he  visited  Ethiopia  over  a  year  ago,  long 
before  it  became  the  fashionable  thing  to  do.  Denver  also 
heads  a  program  in  Colorado  that  is  attempting  to  find  a 
way  to  farm  with  self-powered  greenhouses  that  will  aid 
famine  and  drought-stricken  areas. 

The  Bad-Timing-Award-of-the-month  is  awarded  to 
WFLD-Channel  32  which  aired  the  sensitive  segment  on 
Denver's  fight  against  world  hunger  and  followed  it 
immediately  with  an  advertisement  for  hair  lightener  in 
which  a  woman  claimed  that  her  '56  T-Bird,  her  $90  shoes 
and  her  her  designer  hair  are  not  luxuries  —  but  necessities. 
That  ad  was  followed  by  one  for  a  diet  program. 


MADONNA'S  Chicago  appearances  last  weekend  were 
sold  out,  and  the  performer  bared  her  belly  throughout  the 
entire  show.  The  concerts  proved  her  to  be  an  effective  and 
enjoyable  entertainer,  though,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  she  can  maintain  her  level  of  popularity.  Much  of  the 
crowd  was  young  and  obviously  knew  the  lady  from  her 
MTV  exposure.  That  may  be  bad  news  for  her  since  that 
age  group  has  pretty  short  attention  spans. 

"A  VIEW  TO  A  KILL,  the  DURAN  DURAN  single  that 
doubles  as  title  song  for  the  latest  James  Bond  film,  was 
the  most  added  single  in  the  nation  on  contemporary  hits' 
radio  stations.  The  single  debuted  at  number  43  on 
Billboard's  Hot  100. 

In  a  recent  ROLLING  STONE  feature  article,  LINDSEY 
BUCKINGHAM  pleaded  for  a  woman  with  whom  he  can 
share  the  rest  of  his  life.  Buckingham  received  bags  of  mail 
from  lonely  women  who  wanted  to  apply  for  the  job. 

Luckily,  he  will  have  a  good  excuse  for  not  answering  the 
mail;  Buckingham  will  be  recording  with  FLEETWOOD 
MAC  again  this  year  and  plans  to  form  a  band  with  ex-Eagle 
DON  HENLEY.  He  is  also  wrapping  up  his  third  solo  effort 
in  the  studio,  which  suggest  that  all  his  extra  energy  has 
been  put  to  good  use. 

JIM  KERR,  lead  singer  of  SIMPLE  MINDS,  is  not  grateful 
for  the  success  of  the  group's  single  "Don't  You  (Forget 
About  Me)."  The  singer  says  that  every  time  he  hears  the 
song  he  wants  to  "vomit." 

Kerr  did  not  write  or  produce  the  song  which  is  decidedly 
different  for  the  group.  KEN  FORSEY,  who  produced 
BILLY  IDOL'S  "Rebel  Yell,"  produced  "Don't  You"  and 
Kerr  (Mr.  Chrissie  Hynde)  is  sick  about  the  similarity  of  his 
voice  to  Idol's  in  the  song.  Sounds  like  success  can  spoil 
simple  minds. 


co*'5  *  Solution  to  stupid  driving 
not  simple  —  simply  stupid 


By  BRUCE  A.  COLE 

I  have  always  thought  that  things  like 
hang-gliding  and  sky-diving  are 
dangerous  activities.  Same  for  alligator 
wrestling  and  tightrope  walking.  I 
generally  avoid  these  activities  like  the 
plague.  So  why  do  I  drive  on  the 
interstate  each  weekend? 

If  ever  there  was  danger,  it  is  to  be 
found  on  freeways.  Some  people  drive 
as  if  they  were  in  an  Indy  race,  others 
roll  merrily  along  as  if  they  had  no 
place  to  go  and  all  the  time  to  get 
there.  A  rare  few  actually  nail  it  at  55  — 
these  are  the  same  people  who  never 
lie,  litter  or  bounce  checks.  The 
resulting  chaos  is  making  me 
reconsider  hang-gliding. 

I  tend  to  fall  in  the  Indy  category. 
Seventy-five  mph  seems  perfectly  safe 


to  me  as  long  as  nobody  gets  in  my 
way. 

Have  you  ever  sped  along  in  the  left 
lane  of  an  interstate  and  been  forced 
to  slam  on  the  brakes  because  some 
yo-yo  going  50  got  tired  of  the  right  , 
lane  and  decided  to  pull  out  in  front  of 
you?  What  kills  me  is  that  this  yo-yo 
has  a  bumper  sticker  on  the  back  of  his 
car  that  says  "I'd  rather  be  sailing." 
Good,  go  sailing  and  stay  out  of  the  left 
lane. 

Most  of  the  time  there  are  three 
lanes  on  either  side  of  the  highway.  If 
the  crawlers  would  stay  in  the  right 
lane,  the  law-abiding  55-ers  in 
the  middle,  and  the  speed-racers  in  the 
left,  all  the  problems  would  be  solved. 

But  that  is  too  simple  so  I  am  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 


offer  another  alternative. 

When  people  are  given  their  drivers' 
licenses,  they  should  also  be  issued 
those  little  rubber-stopper  dart  guns, 
the  kind  that  stick  to  things  with  little 
suction  cups.  At  the  end  of  each  dart, 
transportation  officials  could  attach  a 
little  flag  that  says  "stupid." 

If  somebody  does  something  idiotic 
—  like  pulling  out  into  the  left  lane  at 
40  mph  or  driving  all  day  with  their 
right  turn-signal  on  —  you  could  shoot 
their  car  with  one  of  these  "stupid" 
darts. 

After  somebody  has  five  or  six  of 
these  "stupid"  darts  sticking  on  their 
car,  a  state  trooper  could  pull  them 
over  and  give  them  a  ticket  for  being 
stupid.  Problem  solved. 


SIGN  UP  NOW! 

For  Temporary 
Summer  Jobs 


ALL  OFFICE  SKILLS 


Top  Pay  —  Bonuses 
Call  Today! 


STIVERS 


Temporary  Personnel 

Loop  332*5210  Ford  City 

Aurora  851  -9330  Horlom  Ave. 

Brighton  Park  927-5028  Oak  Brook 

Doorfiold  480-7212  Potorson  Avo. 

DosPlainos  635-7080  Randhurst 

Evanston  475-3500  Schaumburg 


581-3813 

622-4544 

654-0310 

478-4662 

392-1920 

882-8061 


Arboretum. .  . 

continued  from  page  9 

Today,  the  Arboretum  studies  how 
to  cope  with  the  environment.  "Our 
research  is  mostly  ecological," 
remarks  Larkin. 

The  Aboretum,  which  in  the  summer 
is  open  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  is  funded  by  a 
trust  left  by  Morton. 

Some  citizens  have  worried  that  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  Arboretum  may 
be  destroyed  by  a  tollroad  to  be  built 
adjoining  the  grounds'  northwest 
border.  But  Arboretum  officials 
disagree. 

Tollroad  authorities  have  promised 
safeguards  in  the  design  of  the 
road,  protecting  the  Arboretum  from 
the  harmful  effects  of  traffic,"  Larkin 
declares. 

Good  news  for  nature  lovers  in  years 
to  come. 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 


"FEAR  CITY''  -  BILLY  DEE  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  makes  a  mediocre  comeback  to 
the  silver  screen  as  a  "bad"  (good  guy) 
detective.  Williams'  laid-back  sexy  ap¬ 
proach  ruins  the  intensity  of  many  of  the 
scenes.  **/R 

"FLETCH"  —  A  must  see  for  Chevy 
Chase  fans.  Chase  plays  an  investigative 
reporter  with  a  hilarious  array  of  disguises 
enabling  the  comic  to  take  full  advantage 
of  his  slapstick  personality.  ***/PG 
" HE-MAN "  —  A  relatively  violent  cartoon 
action  adventure  based  on  the  Saturday 
morning  "He-Man"  series.  Many  of  the 
villains  resemble  muscular  monsters 
dressed  in  "punked-out"  clothing,  "hi G 

"GIRLS  JUST  WANT  TO  HAVE  FUN" 

—  Girls  just  want  to  act  dumb  in  this 
useless  teenage  trash  about  a  dance 
contest  based  on  the  Cyndi  Lauper  tune. 
*/PG 

"RUSTLERS'  RHAPSODY"  -  a  poor 
attempt  at  mocking  the  old  television 
westerns.  The  script  features  lots  of  bad 
taste  sexual  humor  and  little  creativity. 
*V4/PG 

"CODE  OF  SILENCE"  —  The  American 
king  of  karate  flicks,  CHUCK  NORRIS, 
does  his  tough-guy  cop  routine  in  this 
fast-paced  action  adventure  shot  on 
location  in  "Chi"  town.  The  script 
maintains  its  respectability  until  the 
unsurprising  finale.  ***/R 

"GOTCHA"  -  LINDA  FIORENTINO 
("Vision  Quest")  and  ANTHONY  ED¬ 
WARDS  ("Revenge  of  the  Nerds")  can't 
save  this  below  par  romantic  espionage 
tale.  Edwards  gets  conned  into  helping 
the  sexv  spy  Fiorentino.  *!6*/PG-13 

"LADYHAWKE"  —  A  wonderfully 
photographed  medieval  fairy  tale.  The 
story  unfolds  around  a  bizarre  curse 
separating  two  forlorn  lovers  (Rutger 
Hauer  and  Michelle  Pfeiffer)  while  a 
young,  wise-guy  thief  (Matthew  Broderick 
from  "Wargames")  gets  caught  up  in  the 
action.  ***'h  PG  13 

"WITNESS"  -  Harrison  Ford  ("Indi¬ 
ana  Jones)  expertly  plays  a  streetwise 
Philadelphia  detective  investigating  a  drug 
related  murder  witnessed  by  an  Amish 
boy.  Contrasting  cultures  of  the  19th 
century  religious  sect  and  modern  day 
"civilization"  play  perfectly  off  one 
another  as  a  tender  love  story  unfolds 
beneath  the  action,  ""hi R 

"LOST  //V  AMERICA"  -  A  hilarious 
comedy  about  a  successful  neurotic 
Yuppie  (Albert  Brooks)  and  his  wife 
quitting  their  jobs,  buying  a  mobile  home 
and  traveling  across  the  nation  in  hopes 
of  a  new  beginning.  A  stopover  in  Las 
Vegas  drastically  changes  their  plans. 
***  54/PG-13 

"DESPERATELY  SEEKING  SUSAN" 

—  Rock  star  Madonna  makes  an 
impressive  film  debut  as  a  bored 
"punker"  who  gets  mixed  up  in  a  murder 
with  a  bored  housewife  (Rosanna 
Arquette).  Fine  performances  but  a 
confusing  plot  full  of  too,  many  twists. 
***/PG-13 
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Morrison  one  rock  'survivor' 
public  should  listen  to  ard  learn  from 


By  TOM  EUL 


Rock  'n'  roll  is  a  strange 
thing.  It  is  defended  by 
people  that  would  have 
trouble  defining  it,  and  the 
people  who  often  toss  a 
definition  in  the  direction  of 
this  music  would  never 
defend  it. 

Perhaps  to  liken  rock  'n' 
roll  to  a  war  would  best  suit  a 
definition,  for  in  viewing 
rock's  history,  one  can  point 
to  the  battles,  victories,  and 
casualties  of  its  performers. 
To  study  rock,  as  a  historian 
studies  a  war,  the  best 
sources  of  information  remain 
the  survivors. 

VAN  MORRISON  is  a 
survivor.  His  new  album,  "A 
SENSE  OF  WONDER, "  is 
witness  to  a  survival  that  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  rock 
music. 

Morrison  has  had  his 
share  of  victories,  and  to 
refresh  dusty  memories, 
"GLORIA/’  "BROWN-EYED 
GIRL, "  "MOONDANCE, " 
"DOMINO"  and  "BLUE 
MONEY"  are  a  few  of  his 
accomplishments.  His  defeats 
include  onstage  breakdowns, 
drugs,  alcohol  and  minimal 
radio  airplay. 


What  makes  Van  Morrison 
a  survivor  is  the  ability  he  has 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  his 
music  despite  personal 
struggles.  In  fact,  the 
willingness  of  Morrison  to 
share  his  personal  feelings  is 
at  the  center  of  his  music. 

One  listen  to  "Sense  of 
Wonder"  gives  insights  to  a 
character  that  is  honest, 
intelligent,  vibrant  and  not 
paper  thin  like  many  of  Bruce 
Springsteen  or  John  Cougar's 
characters  appear  to  be. 

The  reason  Morrison  is  able 
to  bring  such  life  to  his 
character  is  because  every 
song  on  the  new  album  deals 
with  the  same  individual, 
namely  Morrison  himself. 

A  deep  spiritualism 
emerges  from  "A  Sense  of 
Wonder,"  but  it  appears  in  a 
humble  form.  Morrison  draws 
no  comparison  to  fellow 
survivor  Bob  Dylan  who  now 
comes  off  being  somewhat 
self-righteous.  It  is  with 
humility  that  Morrison  sings: 
"You  showed  me  ways  and 
means  and  motions, 
showed  me  what  it's  like  to 
be. 

You  gave  me  days  of  deep 
devotion, 

showed  me  things  that  / 
cannot  see. " 

A  line  such  as  "I  felt  you 
stirring  in  my  heart  this 
morning,"  is  the  type  of 
spiritual  reference  Morrison 
uses  that  does  not  leave  the 
listener  unknowing  of 
recognition. 


"Sense  of  Wonder"  is  also 
deeply  rooted  in  helpless 
romanticism,  which  makes  its 
spiritual  appeal  all  the  more 
believable. 

Even  though  they  are  not 
his  words,  when  Morrison 
sings,  "WHAT  WOULD  I  DO 
WITHOUT  YOU," he  displays 
humility  in  realizing  the 
importance  of  human 
affection. 

The  main  aspect  to  the 
romantic  feeling  on  the  album 
comes  from  the  music  itself. 
Even  though  the  record 
contains  a  few  great  blues 
songs,  the  majority  of  the 
music  revolves  around  the 
romantic  Irish  theme. 

Morrison,  like  Springsteen, 
has  the  ability  to  take  the 
listener  to  a  place  and  scene 
so  vivid  that,  even  if  the  place 
doesn't  really  exist,  the 
listener  will  swear  it  does. 

While  Springsteen  can 
paint  a  picture  of  places  in 
America  with  his  lyrics, 
Morrison  paints  an  Irish 
landscape  with  the  aid  of 
guitar,  organ,  saxophone  and 
a  few  other  instruments. 

Let  us  hope  "A  Sense  of 
Wonder"  will  receive  more 
airplay  than  Van  Morrison's 
last  few  albums.  While  radio 
in  general  tends  to  promote 
bands  and  artists  that  are 
only  one-hit  wonders,  many 
survivors  go  unheard. 

The  survivors,  like  Van 
Morrison,  have  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  if  people  listen 
closely,  they  can  hear  a  good 
telling  of  the  history  of  rock 
'n'  roll. 


Blending  of  classical  and 
heavy  metal  is  stuff  of 
new  'guitar  god' 


■  By  BRIAN  J.  EBERHART 
AND  JIM  KEATING 
JIMMY  PAGE  and  ERIC 
CLAPTON,  two  of  today's 
greatest  guitar  wizards, 
recently  put  out  weak 
albums. 

Page  continues  to  be  a 
great  performer,  as  his  recent 
show  at  the  Rosemont 
Horizon  will  attest  to,  but  his 
new  album  with  PAUL 
ROGERS  sounds  a  lot  like 
old,  revamped  BAD  CO. 
songs. 

Clapton  is  also  not  living  up 
to  his  talent.  His  new  album 
"Behind  the  Sun"  is  sterile 
and  commercial,  with  no 
particular  theme  or 
outstanding  material.  Perhaps 
this  was  due  to  recent  marital 
problems  that  Eric  has  been 
suffering. 

But,  there  is  hope  for  all  of 
us.  The  new  "guitar  god"  for 
the  '80s  has  arrived.  His  name 
is  YNGWIE (Ing-vay)  J. 
MALMSTEEN ,  and  he  comes 
from  Sweden. 

Yngwie's  blend  of  melody, 
classical  discipline  and  heavy 
metal  barbarism  is  the  stuff 
legends  are  made  of.  Fluid 
guitar  lines  and  subtle 
rhythms  fill  out  his  music. 

Yngwie's  "Rising  Force," 
released  here  in  the  U.S.  in 
January,  is  an  album  with  few 
flaws  other  than  lyrical 
content.  Only  two  songs  have 
a  vocal  and  they  are  the 
album's  only  bad  points. 

Key  changes  and  fluid 
notes  make  a  smooth  bridge 
for  a  radical  transition  from 
an  aggressive  mode  to  an 
acoustic  decresendo.  This  is 


one  musician  who  could  go 
from  a  blazing  guitar  solo  to  a 
gentle  melody  as  natural  as 
the  switch  from  night  to  day. 
"Rising  Force"  has  character 
and  style  that  will  make  you 
want  to  play  it  often. 

"BLACK STAR," the  first 
song  on  side  two  best 
illustrates  Yngwie's  melodic 
transitions.  The  guitar  hook  in 
this  tune  is  so  catchy  you 
may  find  yourself  humming  it. 

Yngwie,  a  skilled  musician, 
is  also  a  tortured  artist.  He 
has  tendonitis  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  play 
without  pain. 

"LITTLE  SAVAGE" is  a 
fast  paced  rocker  that  best 
shows  Malmsteen's  love  of 
note  picking,  fast  chord 
progression  and  steady 
backbeats.  "EVIL  EYE," with 
it's  violin-like  solo  and 
floating  keyboards,  will  send 
shivers  up  the  spine.  This 
track  would  sound  even 
better  with  lyrics. 

Yngwie's  a  sensitive  artist 
and  all  the  songs  have  the 
emotional  feel  of  being  played 
from  the  heart. 

The  best  cut  on  the  album 
is  easily  "ICARUS  DREAM 
SUITE  OPUS  #4. "which  he 
dedicated  to  his  late  cat  Moje. 
The  chiming  acoustic  guitar 
and  the  fast  finger  work  and 
tempo  clearly  shows  that  he 
is  a  master  of  the  guitar  fret 
board. 

This  is  an  album  to  play 
until  your  ears  bleed.  "Rising 
Force"  is  a  great  album  that 
shouldn't  have  had  vocals. 
Later  this  month  look  for 
Yngwie's  lastest  disk, 
"MARCHING  OUT." 


Classifieds 


Pioneer  Tape  Player  and  speakers.  Both  are 
in  very  good  condition.  Call  after  4:30  p.m. 
weekdays  Ask  for  Randy,  963-1430. 

QUALITY  HOME  IMPROVEMENT,  HOME 
MAINTENANCE.  AT  A  REASONABLE 
PRICE.  BASEMENT  FINISHING,  DROPPED 
CEILING,  TILE,  PAINTING,  DECORATING, 
CARPENTRY,  DR  Y  WALL.  CALL  932-7124. 


Nature,  Wildlife  &  Birding  Camping  excur¬ 
sions.  Observce,  learn,  photograph.  Week¬ 
end  and  longer  trips  are  planned  through¬ 
out  summer,  fall  and  winter  to  natural  areas 
in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wyoming, 
Florida  and  many  others.  For  complete 
catalogue  contact  Phototour  964-5018  any¬ 
time. 


Wheaton,  Briarcllffe,  by  owner  —  Immacu¬ 
late  town  hourse.  3  spacious  bedrooms 
with  walk-in  closets.  Large  living/dining 
combination,  1  V>  baths,  central  fireplace, 
earthtones, custom  window  treatment.  $78,- 
500.  Call  665-4328. 


Resumes,  Cover-letters,  References.  Cre¬ 
ative,  accurate,  and  individualized  resumes 
designed  to  get  interviews  in  the  current, 
competive  job-market.  Call  851-0044,  24  hr. 
answering  service.  American  Resume  Ser¬ 
vice,  1470 N.  Farnsworth  Ave.,  Aurora  60505. 


Sitter  needed  in  my  home,  8  am  .to  2  p.m ., 

Mon  ,-Fri.  Summer  only,  references  required. 
Call  Linda  983-1 136 after  2p.m. 


Happy  Birthday  Dad!  Gonzo  journalist  at 
large. 

Mother’s  helpers  wanted  by  several  families. 
Great  opportunity  to  live  in  beautiful  sea¬ 
side  Conn,  suburb,  1  hour  from  NYC,  live 
with  loving  families,  good  salary,  free  room 
and  board,  transportation  paid,  9-12  months 
commitment.  Must  be  18  and  have  valid 
driver's  license.  Join  the  many  mother's 
helpers  from  your  area  already  here.  Call 
(203)  852-1184,  or  write:  PO  Box  27,  Roway- 
ton,  Conn.  06853. 


THE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  BOX  OFFICE 

will  be  open  all  summer.  Buy  your  discount 
tickets  for  Great  America,  Poplar  Creek, 
Ravinia,  Oakbrook  Polo  Club,  Rialto  Square 
Theater,  and  Plitt  and  General  Cinema 
movie  tickets. 


CHICAGO  WHITE  SOX  vs.  KANSAS  CITY 
ROYALS,  May  30th  at  7:30  p.m .  Special  dis¬ 
count  box  seats  $6.75.  Buy  your  tickets  at 

the  STUDENTS  ACTIVITIES  BOX  OFFICE. 


THE  OUTDOOR  EQUIPMENT  RENTAL 
OFFICE  w  be  selling  canoes,  tents,  sleep¬ 
ing  bags,  cross  country  skis,  boots  and 
poles.  Bid  sale  is  in  SRC  1030,  JUNE  3  &  4. 
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Harrier  finish  “best  ever ” 


TRACY  ROBINSON,  A  "world class  athlete,"  according  to  Coach  Ottoson. 
The  freshman  from  Bellwood  won  All-American  honors  and  broke  CD  field- 
house  records  as  well  as  setting  a  record  for  the  longest  jump  by  an  Illinois 
two-year  college  athlete. 


HORATIO  GARCIA,  A  freshman  who  has  consistantly  bettered  his  record 
through  the  season.  He  received  honorable  mention  All-American  honors, 
set  a  new  CD  fieidhouse  record  and  recorded  the  best  hammer  throw  by  a 
Illinois  two-year  college  athlete. 


Garcia ,  Robinson  set 
new  state  records 


By  GREG  HUBER 

THE  CHAPARRAL  TRACK  team 
finished  off  the  outdoor  season  with  an 
eight  place  finish  —  their  best  ever  — 
at  the  national  outdoor  track  and  field 
championship  in  Odessa,  Tex.  May  16 
through  18. 

Possibly  the  finest  team  in  CD 
track  history,  they  were  undefeated  in 
Illinois  junior  college  action  during  the 
outdoor  season,  and  only  suffered  one 
loss  during  the  preceding  indoor  season 
(to  Northwestern,  whom  they  later 
beat). 

The  all-around  balance  of  the  team  in 
various  events,  their  individual  abili¬ 
ties,  their  willingness  to  work  hard  and 
above  all  their  confidence  in  themselves 
when  the  starting  pistol  went  off,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  qualities  which  made 
this  highly  motivated  team  stand  above 
the  many  challengers. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  meet  down 
Texas  way  included  Tom  Stitt,  high 
jumper  “par  excellance.” 

Not  content  with  his  6-foot  11  inch 
mark  at  the  CD  fieidhouse,  Stitt  took 
second  place  in  the  nation  with  a  7-foot 
l'/i-inch  leap. 

Stitt  narrowly  missed  a  7;foot  two 
inch  leap. 

TRACY  ROBINSON,  MVP  of  the 


year  in  Illinois  track  events,  continued 
to  forge  ahead  at  his  second  nationals 
tournament. 

Not  content  with  his  CD  record  set  at 
24-feet  7-inches,  Robinson  placed  fourth 
in  the  long  jump  with  a  24-feet  93/i-inch 
leap. 

Not  only  setting  a  new  CD  record, 
the  wiry  jumper  set  a  new  state  record 
in  Illinois  for  the  longest  jump  on 
record  by  a  junior  college  athletes.  The 
winning  marks  in  that  event,  27-feet, 
8-inches,  27-feet  4-inches,  and  26-feet 
11 -inches  were  the  highest  recorded  in 
the  country  this  year.  That  is,  until 
Olympic  gold  medal  winner  Carl  Lewis 
jumped  last  weekend  to  a  whopping 
28-feet  4-inches.  (And  that’s  some  hot 
competition!) 

ROBINSON  RECEIVED  SECOND 
team  All-American  honors  for  his  feat. 

Horatio  Garcia,  a  freshman  in  his 
first  nationals  tourney,  continues  to 
better  his  CD  fieidhouse  record, 
boosting  the  mark  in  the  hammer  throw 
to  161-feet  6-inches. 

Though  the  mark  put  him  in  fifth 
place  nationally,  the  score  is  the  new 
state  record  for  junior  college  athletes 
in  Illinois  for  that  event. 


MARC  WILLMAN  PLACED  fifth  in 
the  intermediate  hurdles  with  a  time  of 
52.5  seconds.  Throughout  the  meet, 
Willman  continued  to  better  his  times 
to  receive  that  final  tally. 

Garcia  and  Willman  were  awarded 
honorable  mention  All-American  honors. 

Jacob  Hoesley  ran  the  3,000  meter 
steeplechase  in  9-minutes  35-seconds  for 
a  seventh  place  finish. 

SCOTT  SPAKOWSKI  TOOK  eighth 
in  the  discus,  with  a  throw  of  155-feet 
1-inch. 

Other  Chaps  who  gave  their  best  at 
the  meet  were  team  captain  Tony 
Wilson,  eliminated  going  into  the 
hurdles  finals.  Zon  Thompson  also 
reached  the  finals  before  getting 
knocked  out,  recording  6-feet  9*/a-inches 
in  the  high  jump. 


Dan  Barbosa  made  it  into  the  finals 
with  15-feet  recorded  in  the  pole  vault 
before  a  severly  pulled  thigh  muscle 
forced  him  out  of  play. 

Bryant  Noel  also  suffered  a  strained 
muscle  which  prevented  him  from 
entering  the  finals,  which  he  had 
qualified  for  in  the  high  jump. 

THE  MAN  WHO  led  the  team,  and 
Coach  of  the  Year  of  the  Illinois 
NJCAA,  was  also  a  winner.  Coach  Ron 
Ottoson,  whose  teams  have  taken  seven 
out  of  the  last  eight  state  champion¬ 
ships,  was  named  the  new  president  of 
the  National  Junior  College  Track 
Association  during  the  Texas  road  trip. 

“The  election  is  an  honor,”  stated 
Ottoson.  “In  this  position  I  will  try  and 
represent  the  NJCAA  coaches  at  the 
national  meetings.” 


Soccer  program 
kicks  off 

By  DAN  LEONARDI 

The  Chap  soccer  program  will  be  kicking  off  the  1985  season  beginning  this 
summer. 

Pre-season  spring  conditioning  will  begin  shortly. 

By  mid-August  a  mandatory  meeting  concerning  eligibility  will  be  held. 

September  signals  the  beginning  of  regular  season  play  and  continues  through 
November. . 

Past  accomplishments  of  the  team  include  a  15-4  record  for  1984  and  16-7  tally  in 
1983  where  DuPage  won  the  state  championship  in  triple  overtime. 

Coach  Robert  Whitmer  has  led  the  team  since  1981  and  has  a  54-24-3  overall 
record. 

For  further  information,  students  may  contact  Whitmer  at  the  PE-CRC,  ext. 
2366. 


Retiring  faculty,  staff  honored  at  reception 

- College  gala  sends  19  workers  on  long  road  to  relaxation 


By  KATHY  BENCE 

Nineteen  retiring  CD  faculty  and 
staff  members  were  honored  at  a 
reception  held  in  the  SRC  atrium 
complex  May  23. 

Over  300  faculty,  staff  members  and 
friends  casually  gathered  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  retirees  during  the  two-hour 
afternoon  event,  elegantly  catered  by 
CD’s  food  services. 

The  names  of  the  departing  person-  ’ 
nel,  cleverly  reproduced  on  individual, 
oversized  computer  print-out  sheets  in 
an  Old  English  script,  were  displayed 
above  the  atrium  windows  and 
doorways. 

Spring  quarter  may  be  the  academic 
end-of-the-year  obligations  for  students 
and  faculty,  but  for  the  guests  of  honor, 
this  final  quarter  may  be  their  own 
commencement. 

“I’m  not  leaving  CD,”  boasted 
William  Kramer,  chemistry  laboratory 
technician  for  10  years,  “I’m  back  as  a 
student  taking  fencing  and  economics 
classes.” 

Kay  Ausili,  payroll  supervisor  and  in 
the  finance  department  for  15  years, 
enthusiastically  commented,  “There  is 
no  problem  sliding  from  the  work  force 
to  this  (retirement)  force!” 


RETIREE  FOOD  FEST  drew  more  than  300  faculty,  dining  and  farewells.  Most  plan  fun,  relaxation  and  travel 
friends  and  staff  members  to  honor  1 9  workers  with  fine  for  future  days  after  needed  work  gets  done. 


Martin  Hapac  worked  in  campus 
operations  for  nearly  nine  years  and 
decided  he  was  not  working  anymore 
for  anybody. 

“I’m  going  back  home  to  Houston,” 
replied  Richard  Ducote,  dean  of  the 
Learning  Resource  Center,  “to  be  with 
family  and  maybe  work  in  a  video 
store.” 

After  17  years  as  CD’s  only  full-time 
engineering  professor,  Robert  Harvey 
said,  “I  don’t  want  to  be  here  50  hours 
a  week.” 

“I  still  like  the  college,”  grinned 


Kenneth  Trout,  campus  chief  engineer, 
“but  I  plan  to  farm  in  Batavia  in 
summers  and  fish  in  Florida  during  the 
winters.” 

Most  retirees  wanted  to  have  lots  of 
fun,  relax,  travel  and  catch  up  on 
everything  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Graduating  from  the  campus  opera¬ 
tions  department  into  retirement  are: 
Martin  Hapac  of  LaGrange,  9  years; 
Merlin  Landen  of  Addison,  11  years; 
Anthony  Pawlik  of  Naperville,  13 
years;  Aaron  Saari  of  Wheaton,  9 
years;  and  Henry  Willard  of  Lombard 


13  years. 

From  the  finance  office  are:  Kay 
Ausili  of  Wheaton,  15  years  and  Estelle 
Haggard  of  Downers  Grove,  14  years. 

Also  retiring  this  year  are:  Mary 
Calcagno  of  Naperville,  staff  services, 
13  years;  Richard  Ducote  of  Glen  Ellyn, 
dean  of  LRC,  18  years;  Mary  Greene  of 
Naperville,  computer  services,  16  years; 
Robert  Harvey  of  Western  Springs, 
natural  sciences,  17  years;  William 
Kramer  of  Wheaton,  chemistry,  10 
years;  Joseph  Palmieri  of  LaGrange, 
phys-ed.,  18  years;  Lottie  Pietruszewski 


of  Lombard,  food  services,  15  years; 
Mary  Ryburn  of  Glen  Ellyn,  English 
department,  17  years;  Catherine  Snow 
of  Glen  Ellyn,  business  and  services,  7 
years;  Martha  Thomas  of  Burr  Ridge, 
assistant  dean  of  academic  alternatives, 
16  years;  Robert  Thomas  of  Western 
Springs,  business  and  services,  18 
years;  and  Kenneth  Trout  of  Batavia, 
campus  chief  engineer,  11  years. 

A  formal  retirement  recognition 
banquet  hosted  by  CD  Board  of 
Trustees  is  scheduled  in  the  CD  private 
dining  room  June  6. 


BABY  ROBIN  CHECKS  his  look  in  reflecting  glass  at  are  sometimes  unable  to  fly  out  of  the  inclosure  after 
his  home  in  one  of  1C  building's  courtyards.  These  birds  dropping  from  nests,  and  remain  to  create  their  own 
perenially  build  nests  in  the  quadrangle;  their  young  style  of  federally  subsidized  housing. 


COURIER  pf>oto  by  Patrick  Tlmmers 


Articulation 
group's  goal 
is  educational 
communication 

By  LOIS  MICHEL 

Repeating  high  school  courses  at  the 
college  level  is  a  familiar,  costly  and 
unpleasant  experience  to  some  CD 
students,  but  the  CD  High  School 
Articulation  Effort  is  working  to 
eliminate  such  occurrences  and  give  the 
high  school  student  college  credit  for 
classes  equivalent  to  basic,  college-level 
courses. 

“Communicating,”  or  “joining  toge¬ 
ther,"  is  the  purpose  of  the  group, 
according  to  David  Boyd,  admissions 
associate  and  head  of  CD  High  School 
Articulation,  who  claims  that  elementa¬ 
ry  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges 
have  traditionally  operated  as  separate 
entities,  but  CD  has  recognized  that  a 
smoother  transition  is  needed  between 
these  levels. 

Articulation  at  CD  began  in  the  early 
1970s,  when  Don  Dame,  counselor  and 
present  college/university  articulation 
coordinator  was  appointed  to  alleviate 
problems  students  were  having  trans¬ 
ferring  courses  to  four-year  schools. 

IN  1977,  BOYD  was  asked  to  head 
please  turn  to  page  3 
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what’s  happening... 


Brush  up  on  shorthand 

Brush  up  on  your  shorthand  this 
summer  in  a  shorthand  refresher  class 
which  College  of  DuPage  is  offering  in 
Glenbard  East  High  School,  1014  S. 
Mian.  St.,  Lombard. 

The  class  will  meet  from  7  to  9:15 
p.m.  Wednesdays,  June  19  to  Aug.  7. 
Cost  of  the  class  is  $33. 

Tutorial  program  begins 

Students  with  learning  or  behavioral 
problems  can  get  extra  help  through  a 
five- week  program  beginning  June  17  at 
National  College  of  Education’s  Center 
for  Learning.  The  center  will  offer 
tutoring  in  all  subjects  to  first-  through 
12th-graders;  on  the  college’s  West 
Suburban  campus  at  2S361  Glen  Park 
Road,  Lombard. 

Students  will  meet  with  instructors 
individually  or  in  small  groups  in 
one-hour  sessions  five  times  a  week. 
Sessions  will  take  place  weekdays 
between  8  a.m.  and  noon. 

Tuition  is  $16  a  session.  The 
registration  deadline  is  June  3.  For 
more  information  call  Joan  Caton  at 
691-9390. 


Garden  center  open 

CD’s  student  garden  center  — 
located  behind  the  N-4  Building  — 
opened  May  13,  and  will  be  open  until 
June  11. 

The  center  will  include  plants  from 
annuals,  perennials  and  vegetables. 
These  plants  will  be  available  in 
hanging  baskets,  flats,  packs  and  pots. 

Hours  are  Monday  through  Friday, 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Saturday  from  8  a.m. 
pntil  4  p.m.  and  Sunday  from  11  a.m.  to 
2  p.m. 

PLR  gala  happening 

The  first  Prairie  Light  Review  Gala 
will  be  held  Thursday,  June  6  from  7:30 
to  9:30  p.m.  in  SRC  1024A. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  fiction, 
non-fiction,  poetry,  photography  and 
art  work  published  in  the  magazine. 

The  celebration  honors  the  efforts  of 
those  who  contributed  to  the  ’84-’85 
issues. 

‘‘Everyone  is  welcome,”  according  to 
Jan  Geesaman  and  Carole  Sherman, 
advisers. 


Waterfront  facility 


vetoed  by 

By  DIANE  BLAIR 

SG  officials  voted  4-3  Wednesday 
afternoon  to  abandon  plans  for  the 
proposed  waterfront  pier,  deciding  that 
the  ‘‘practical  benefits  were  not  within 
justification  for  the  money  involved.” 

Executive  Director  Stacy  Burke  cast 
the  tie-breaking  vote  to  abandon  the 
proposal  after  the  board  was  deadlock¬ 
ed  3-3. 

Burke  stated,  ‘‘I  felt  the  money  could 
be  used  in  a  more  practical  way  to 
benefit  the  majority  of  students.” 

SG  PRESIDENT  Ron  Strum  pre¬ 
sented  the  board  with  surveys  taken 
from  the  students  with  their  opinions 
on  the  proposition.  The  surveys 
revealed  that  the  students  were  as 
deadlocked  on  the  issue  as  the  board. 

After  the  vote  Strum  commented,  “I 


SG  board 

agree  with  the  decision  of  the  board.” 

Strum  had  originally  supported  the 
idea,  but  because  of  new  information 
presented  during  a  meeting  with  the 
architect,  experienced  a,  “change  of 
heart.” 

"I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
pier  was  to  be  the  focal  point  of  the 
mall,"  said  Strum,  “therefore  a  vital 
area.  The  architect  told  the  board 
differently  and  explained  there  were 
many  focal  points.  We  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  spot  for  concerts  but  there 
were  many  more  practical  spots.” 

Debbie  Weiser,  a  director  who  had 
voted  in  favor  of  the  pier,  expressed,  “I 
was  a  little  disappointed  because  I  feel 
the  students  would  have  benefited  from 
it.” 


Calendar  of  events 
June  1985 

JUNE  1  Concert:  Chamber  Signers  and  Concert  Choir,  Lee  Kesselman  and 
Harold  Bauer,  directors.  Music  of  Mozart,  folksong  settings  and 
madrigals.  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M,  free. 

JUNE  1  Art  exhibit  continues:  College  of  DuPage  Student  Show.  The 
Gallery,  Building  M,  Room  137.  Gallery  hours;  Monday  through 
Thursday,  noon  to  3  p.m.;  Sunday,  1  to  4  p.m.  and  in  conjunction 
with  Performing  Arts  events.  For  information  call  858-2800,  ext. 
2321. 

JUNE  1  to  12  Open  registration  for  summer  quarter  classes.  For  information 
call  858-2800,  ext.  2380. 

JUNE  1  “Let’s  Dance!,”  a  benefit  for  World  Vision/Chicago  Cares  to  help 
feed  tha  hungry  in  Africa,  sponsored  by  the  Phi  Theta  Kappa 
honorary  society  at  College  of  DuPage.  8  p.m.  to  1  a.m.,  Campus 
Center,  Building  K.  Tickets  are  $3  and  are  available  at  the  Student 
Activities  Box  Office  or  at  the  door.  For  information  call  250-0944. 

JUNE  4  Alumni  Association  Executive  Board  Meeting,  6:30  p.m.,  Student 
Resource  Center,  Room  2057. 

JUNE  4  “Alive  in  ’85”:  a  special  showing  of  student  fashion  designs 
presented  by  the  College  of  DuPage  Fashion  Design  Department, 
7:30  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M,  free.  For  informa¬ 
tion  call  858-2800,  ext.  2058. 

JUNE  6  New  Life  Information  Series:  “Earth  Angel,  Macho  Man,  Material 
Girl  —  a  musical  survey  of  gender  role  stereotypes.”  Speaker: 
Connie  Kania,  C.O.D.  student.  Noon,  Student  Resource  Center, 
Room  1042A,  free.  For  information  call  858-2800,  ext.  2208. _ 


Learn  to  juggle  your  act 

Tom  Beckman,  a  graduate  of  Barnum 
and  Bailey’s  Clown  College  and  a 
Chicago  area  performer,  will  show  you 
how  easy  juggling  is  to  learn. 

The  class  will  meet  from  7  to  8:30 
p.m.  Mondays,  June  17  through  July 
22.  Cost  is  $22.  Students  must  provide 
their  own  balls  (tennis  balls  will  do)  and 
clubs  which  can  be  purchased  at  local 
magic  shops. 

Commencement  Plans 

Graduate  caps  and  gowns  will  be 
available  in  the  C.O.D.  Bookstore  June 
5-14.  If  a  student  has  already  paid  for  a 
cap  and  gown,  take  your  receipt  with 
you.  If  a  student  has  not  ordered  a  cap, 
gown  and  tassel,  they  may  purchase 
same  for  $15.59.  Tassels  may  be 
ordered  for  $3.54. 

All  students  must  NOTIFY  the 
OFFICE  of  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES, 
SRC  1019,  TODAY  of  intention  to 
participate  in  the  ceremony  if  not 
already.  TOMORROW  IS  TOO  LATE. 

All  participating  graduates  are 
required  to  attend  a  Commencement 
Orientation  in  the  PE  Center  arena  at 
5:45  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  14  —  the 
night  of  Commencement,  and  should  be 
there  to  assure  proper  seating.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  a  Newsletter 
included  in  cap  and  gown  packages. 

Dance  aids  hungry 

A  benefit  dance  will  be  held  at  CD  in 
the  K-Building  on  June  1,  at  8:00  p.m. 
The  dance,  sponsored  by  Phi  Theta 
Kappa,  will  include  three  local  dance 
bands  and  a  live  D.J.  Tickets  are  $3  at 
the  door,  and  are  also  available  at  the 
student  activities  box  office.  All 


proceeds  will  be  donated  to  Chicago 
Cares/World  Vision  to  relieve  famine  in 
Africa.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  Student  Activities  Office,  858-2800, 
ext.  2712,  SRC,  first  floor. 


ARE  YOU  A  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  STUDENT 
PREPARING  TO 
MOVE  INTO  A 
4-YEAR  BUSINESS 
PROGRAM? 


Consider  the  extensive 
Business  program  at 
Aurora  University! 


OFFERING  MAJORS  IN: 
Accounting 

Business  Administration 

Economics 

Finance 

Industrial  Management 

Management 

Marketing 


Tell  me  more  about  your 
Business  program! 

Name  _ 


Address 

City  _ 

State  _ 


.  Zip  . 


Phone  (  ) 


7IURORA 

/hTniversity 

Aurora,  Illinois  60506 


312-896-1975 


f  f 


WDCB  909  FM 

Rock  ’n  Roll  Reflections 

Music  of  the  60’s  and  70’ s,  Saturdays, 
11:30  a.m. 

Blues  with  Son  of  the  Cross-cut  Saw 

Blues  programs  in  America’s  Music, 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  8:15  p.m. 

Rio  Off  Belmont 

Dance  music  presented  in  a  club  atmo¬ 
sphere,  Sundays,  11:30  p.m. 

Sounds  Ethereal 

For  lovers  of  new  dimensions  in  synthe¬ 
sized  music,  Saturdays,  7  a.m. 
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OFFICER  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
WHAT’S  IN  IT  FOR  YOU? 


Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  has  a  lot  to  offer  you.  Com- 
pleting  this  three-month  school  could  be  the  first  step  toward  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  career.  We  offer  a  good  starting  salary 
an  opportunity  (for  those  with  special  qualifications)  to  do 
graduate  work  at  little  or  no  cost  complete  medical  and  dental 
care  .  30  days  of  vacation  with  pay  each  year  low  cost  life  in¬ 

surance  and  much,  much  more.  We  also  offer  you  experience 
Air  Force  experience.  It  all  adds  up  to  one  of  the  finest  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  young  men  and  women  today.  Find  out  more 
about  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  and  what  it  can  mean  for 
you  and  your  country. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  WRITE  OR  CALL  SSgt  Harold  SlJnnette 
5306  W.  Lawrence  Ave..  Chicago,  IL  60630 
(312)  777-1505  Out  of  Town  Call  Collect 


On  the  leading  edge  of  technology. 


Articulation 

continued  from  page  1 

the  high  school  articulation  effort. 

“The  college  recognized  something 
had  to  be  done.  CD  and  district  high 
schools  both  had  excellent  programs 
and  students  were  victims  of  unneces¬ 
sary  repetition  of  equivalent  courses,” 
Boyd  related. 

Boyd  began  by  developing  a 
newsletter  and  a  summer  workshop  to 
facilitate  better  communication  between 
CD  and  area  high  schools. 

The  bi-annual  school/college  articula¬ 
tion  newsletter  “SCAN”  and  the 
one-week  long  annual  summer  work¬ 
shop  are  designed  to  inform  the 
college’s  district  high  school  teachers, 
counselors  and  administrators  of  new 
articulation  concepts  and  relay  informa¬ 
tion  about  various  aspects  of  the 
college. 

THE  POPULAR  workshop,  which 
helps  assuage  often  “erroneous  and 
preconceived  ideas  about  the  college” 
for  its  30  participants,  involves  teams 
exploring  and  reporting  about  different 
aspects  of  the  college,  meetings  with 
college  counterparts  and  curriculum 
reports  given  by  CD  deans. 

Boyd  related  that  the  participants 
“always  leave  impressed.”  He  is 
considering  adding  another  summer 
workshop. 

The  annual  college  fair  commenced 
when  the  Wheaton  schools  asked  if  the 
college  could  hold  a  fair  so  that  they 
could  drop  their  exhibition,  according 
to  Boyd.  Now  the  fair,  held  in  October, 
includes  the  support  of  many  more 
district  high  schools,  exposing  approx¬ 
imately  3,000  campus  visitors  to  about 
180  college  and  university  representa¬ 
tives,  said  Boyd. 

“As  the  articulation  project  grew,  we 
wanted  more  notoriety  and  visibility” 
in  the  effort  and  with  the  deans’  help, 


organized  an  articulation  council,  Boyd 
said.  The  council  which  consists  of  the 
deans,  the  assistant  to  the  off-campus 
provost  and  Boyd,  guides  and  stimu¬ 
lates  more  activity  with  local  high 
schools  in  instructional,  student  servic¬ 
es  and  administrative  areas. 

PRESENTLY,  THE  effort's  instruc¬ 
tional  side  is  the  strongest,  with  the 
development  of  high  school/college 
course-to-course  agreements.  At  an 
articulation  conference,  both  levels  of  a 
particular  department,  meet  to  compare 
course  content  and  try  to  find  an 
equivalency. 

This  year  CD  and  the  area  vocation 
center,  DAVEA,  negotiated  their  first 
formal  course-to-course  agreement,  in 
the  graphic  arts  department.  Under  the 
contract,  a  student  may  receive  college 
credit  for  finishing  DAVEA's  graphic 
arts  program  and  proceed  directly  to  an 
advanced  level  at  CD. 

Occupational/vocational  articulation 
continues  to  expand  with  plans  for  a 
district-wide  co-operative  between  CD, 
area  high  schools  and  DAVEA,  to  help 
“step  up  joint  venture  programs  and 
the  sharing  of  facilities,”  according  to 
the  high  school  articulation  co-ordinat¬ 
or. 

Student  services  provide  many  tours 
for  high  school  students,  which  include 
half-hour  “mini  classes”  of  basic 
subjects,  a  buffet  luncheon  and  often  a 
mock  registration,  Boyd  continued. 

ALSO  INVOLVED,  the  CD  Faculty 
Senate  is  presently  developing  proced¬ 
ures  to  encourage  faculty  how  to 
become  more  active  in  articulation. 

The  effort’s  newest  growth  area  is 
providing  better  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  business  world  and  the 
schools.  A  grant  proposal  has  recently 
been  submitted  to  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges  and  Sears  and  Roebuck  to 
fund  a  project  which  will  aid  CD, 
district  high  schools  and  DAVEA  in 
“updating  their  office  career’s  curricu¬ 
lum  in  what  business  and  industry  feel 


is  appropriate,”  according  to  Boyd. 

Overall,  his  objective,  Boyd  said,  is 
to  "work  at  developing  a  totally 
articulated  program  and  make  this  a 
smooth  transition  from  one  level  to 
another.” 

The  articulation  council  is  currently 
developing  a  master  plan  to  tie  all  the 


articulation  areas  together. 

“We  started  from  a  little  summer 
workshop  and  newsletter,”  Boyd  said 
enthusiastically.  “This  project  has 
grown  from  nothing,  to  involving  the 
whole  college  with  all  the  district’s  high 
schools,  and  it’s  all  for  the  student.” 


ODHO 


The  program  board  would  like  to  thank  all| 
the  students  for  their  “enthusiastic 

support”  in  all  the  events  and  activities 
throughout  the  year!  Good  luck  on 

!!  Have  a  great  summer.  See  you 
next  year! ! 

Sincerely,  The  Program  Board 


Free  Videos 
ROCKWORLD 
MUSIC  VIDEOS 

June  3-7,  Mon ,  Wed.  &  Fri 


Watch  for  more 
Thursday's  Alive  events 

in  the  85-86  School  year. 
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Chris  Aiello,  assistant  editor 


SG  election  results 
hold  message  for  all 


The  news  from  student  government  gets  even  brighter  as  the  school 
year  draws  to  a  close.  In  the  recent  SG  elections,  the  voice  of  intelligence 
rang  loud  and  clear  over  the  din  of  the  rushing  masses,  paving  the 
way  for  a  new  interpretation  of  election  results  based  on  reason. 

Because  most  governmental  activities  at  CD  are  cleared  through  the 
president’s  office  and  the  board  of  trustees,  positions  on  the  student 
board  are  not  all  that  meaningful  —  but  the  election  results  sure  are. 

The  fact  that  only  .867  percent  of  the  entire  student  population  even 
bothered  to  cast  ballots  registers  the  impression  that  most  CD  scholars 
could  really  give  a  flip  about  who  will  assume  the  helm  of  the  good  ship 
Lollipop.  .  .  er.  .  .  Student  Government  during  the  next  school  year. 
Sure,  322  voters  voiced  their  opinions,  but  doesn’t  the  majority  usually 
speak  the  loudest?  In  this  case,  more  than  99  percent  are  screaming. 

What  are  they  screaming  for? 

An  end.  The  abolition  of  an  organization  which  has  done  little  more 
than  meet  once  a  week  to  discuss  “vital  concerns  of  the  student  body,” 
and  delegate  responsibility  to  certain  members  who  consistently  fall 
short  of  their  goals. 

Most  students  would  be  hard  pressed  to  remember  a  time  when  the 
organization  did  anything  more  than  rubber  stamp  administrative  pro¬ 
posals  handed  down  from  the  second  floor,  and  even  harder  to  recall  an 
original  idea  born  by  the  group.  The  unfavorable  perceptions  that  the 
letters  SG  conjure  up  are  no  doubt  spawned  from  such  fond  memories 
and  are  likely  to  affect  the  group’s  credibility,  desirability  as  a  leader 
of  opinion  and  most  of  all,  their  perceived  legitimacy  as  a  leader. 

The  recent  elections  are  a  positive  indicator  that  CD  students  have  had 
it  with  an  organization  which  lacks  the  power  to  impeach  members  found 
guilty  of  negligence  to  duty.  Not  to  imply  that  all  SG  members  are 
irresponsible,  for  some  do  exist  that  are  fully  conscious  of  the  ideals  and 
goals  for  which  the  organization  stands  and  was  created  for.  Hopefully, 
those  incumbents  ushered  back  in  during  the  last  election  will  provide 
direction  to  the  incoming  freshman  directors  and  lead  the  group  toward 
a  more  productive  atmosphere. 

They  have  to. 

Because  if  they  don’t,  CD  students  stand  to  lose  the  last  great 
bastion  designed  long  ago  to  recognize  and  interpret  the  student  voice. 


age 


College  Press  Service 


The  COURIER  is  a  100-percent  student-written,  student-managed 
weekly  newspaper  serving  the  College  of  DuPage  and  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munity. 

Editorial  offices  are  located  in  the  Student  Resource  Center,  room  1022. 
Telephone  858-2800,  ext.  2379. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  request.  Deadline  Tor  ads  is  one 
week  prior  to  publication.  Ads  which  require  considerable  typesetting 
should  be  submitted  10  days  in  advance. 

The  college  is  located  at  22nd  Street  &  Lambert  Road,  Glen  Ellyn,  III., 
60137 


The  COURIER  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  Letters  are  to  be  typed, 
double-spaced,  and  should  not  exceed  200  words.  Letters  will  be  edited 
|  only  for  grammar  and  style,  but  The  COURIER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  hr 
libel  and  length. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  author  may  have  his/her  name 
withheld  upon  request. 

All  correspondence  should  be  dropped  off  in  SRC  1022  during  normal 
business  hours. 
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Association. 
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Letters 


Unknowledgable  'citizens  in  monk 


should  be  examined  for  law  aware 


; 


To  The  Editor: 

The  public  safety  department 
at  the  college  has  to  be  seriously 
looked  at. 

The  college  is  hiring  citizens 
and  placing  them  in  little  monkey 
outfits,  giving  them  prestige  as 
safety  personnel  employees,  and 
making  them  appear  important 
because  uniforms  give  these 
employees  a  sense  of  dominance. 
However,  after  a  few  months  here, 
students  realize  that  those  safety 
personnel  are  only  “rent  a  cops” 
who  don’t  have  any  more 
authority  than  a  “Barney  Fife” 
(The  “Andy  Griffith  Show”). 
Occasionally  these  employees  hate 
dressing  in  those  uniforms  and 
trying  to  act  important.  But 
similar  to  the  rest  of  us,  they  will 


take  any  job  they  can  get. 

A  major  problem  arises  when 
safety  officers  have  to  distribute 
tickets  to  students.  Suppose  a 
student  is  being  pulled  over  by  a 
safety  officer  in  his  “rent  a  cop 
car”  for  a  moving  violation  that 
he  thinks  the  student  has 
committed. 

Occasionally  a  student  might 
question  the  officer  on  what  he 
did  wrong  and  the  officer  might 
reply,  “I’m  not  positive  what  it’s 
called,  but  I  know  that  it’s 
illegal.” 

At  this  point,  the  student 
might  decide  to  argue  his  case, 
hoping  to  convince  the  officer  that 
he  shouldn’t  issue  a  ticket  for 
something  the  officer  is  not 
confident  about.  This  request  is 


Professionals  needed 
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To  The  Editor: 

All  one  has  to  do  is  pick  up  the 
school  newspaper  to  notice  that 
crime  is  going  out  of  control. 
Every  Friday  I  read  of  countless 
acts  of  property  theft,  vehicle 
break-ins,  harassment  and  an 
infinite  amount  of  parking  viola¬ 
tions.  Each  morning  many  of  us 
are  forced  to  park  in  never-never 
land  because  of  the  inconsiderate 
doughballs  that  double  and  even 
triple  park  with  their  new  cars. 
Once  one  finds  a  place  to  park  the 
person  must  dodge  speeding 
automobiles  that  travel  triple  the 
speed  limit. 

A  studious  person  would  ask 
why  these  things  occur.  The 
answer  is  plain  and  simple 
CD’s  public  safety  doesn’t  cut  the 
mustard.  The  college’s  security 
should  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  a 
small  professional  police  force, 
perhaps  contracted  with  Glen 
Ellyn  Police. 

Let’s  face  reality.  No  one  takes 
security  guards  seriously.  On 
many  instances  they  are  viewed 
as  amateur,  mentally  unstable  cop 
groupies.  I’ve  walked  down  the 
corridors  and  have  heard,  “Rent  a 
cop”  being  jeered  to  quick-paced 
safety  officers.  Most  criminals 
know  that  since  the  campus 


security  isn’t  professional  that 
they  can  easily  pull  off  a  myriad 
of  hellish  acts.  They  are  not  a 
deterrent  and  their  limited,  powers 
require  the  notification  of  police 
which  takes  too  much  time.  If  the 
school  had  its  own  police  officers, 
problems  would  probably  drop  to 
almost  nil  overnight. 

Also  helpful  would  be  the 
establishment  of  real  traffic 
tickets  and  a  small  traffic  court. 
The  parking  problem  would  be 
reduced  because  individuals 
would  be  forced  to  pay  hard- 
earned  cash  or  fear  legal  implica¬ 
tions. 

Through  strict  physiological 
testing  and  a  tough  hiring  process 
the  college  would  hire  competent, 
people-minded  officers.  Security 
guards  who  sometimes  slip  through 
with  bad  records  would  not  be  a 
problem  because  there  would  be 
an  extensive  background  check 
conducted. 

Lastly,  it  would  create  the 
opportunity  for  students  of 
criminal  justice  to  break  into  the 
field  with  a  good  start.  The 
equipment,  the  manpower,  the 
money,  and  the  needs  are  obvious 
so,  let’s  do  it  for  the  good  of  all. 

Steven  M.  Marek,  Glendale 
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What  next  for 


CAL  THOMAS 


George  Allen,  the  former  football 
coach,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
value  of  a  strong  defense.  His  critics 
charged  that  he  had  only  marginal 
interest  in  offense.  George  won  a 
considerable  number  of  football 
games  with  that  philosophy,  but  he 
never  won  the  big  one.  The  fact  is 
that  in  football  the  team  that  scores 
the  most  points  wins  and  it  doesn’t 
matter  how  many  points  the  other 
team  scores,  so  long  as  your  team 
scores  at  least  one  point  more. 

It  is  the  same  in  developing  a 
sound  and  sane  foreign  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  For  too  long  the 
United  States  has  allowed  our 
adversaries  to  make  Ronald 
Reagan’s  policy  the  issue,  rather 
than  Communist  subversion  of  the 
region.  We  have  played  defense  and 
they  have  been  throwing  long  bombs 
that  have  gone  for  significant  gains. 

Now,  the  young  Republican 
conservatives  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  attempting  to 
put  in  a  new  game  plan. 

BELIEVING  THAT  THEY  have 
the  Democratic  leadership  on  the 
run  (who  wants  to  stand  for 
reelection  next  year  and  explain  why 


he  “lost”  Nicaragua?),  the  Republi¬ 
can  conservatives  will  seek  to  paint 
the  Democrats  as  a  party  that  has 
evolved  from  one  represented  by  the 
donkey  to  one  that  is  now 
represented  by  the  ostrich. 

According  to  one  GOP  House 
member  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  liberal  Democrats  have 
developed  psychological  blocks  to 
factual  information  along  with  a 
dose  of  amnesia  about  the  recent 
past.  These  diseases  allow  them  to 
ignore  revelations  contained  in 
captured  Grenada  documents  of  a 
Communist  blueprint  that  might 
have  subverted  all  of  Latin  America, 
if  left  unchecked. 

This  Republican  said  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  colleague  who  had  voted 
against  the  $14  million  aid  package 
for  the  Contras  lamented  to  him, 
“Why  couldn’t  Ortega  have  waited  a 
week  before  going  to  Moscow?” 
Says  the  Republican,  “A  week 
would  have  given  him  time  to  get 
his  head  back  in  the  sand.” 

As  part  of  this  shift  from  defense 
to  offense,  efforts  are  being  made  by 
some  House  members  to  persuade 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
and  the  President,  himself,  to  stop 
referring  to  the  Nicaraguan  govem- 


Be  more  attentive  to  needs 


To  The  Editor: 

What  are  the  job  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  public  safety  officers 
besides  giving  us  tickets?  I’m 
sure  public  safety  involves  more 
than  just  issuing  parking  tickets. 

Oh,  that’s  right!  They  also 
provide  students  with  jumper 
cables.  However,  if  a  student 
doesn’t  have  another  car  to  hook 
it  up  to,  he’s  out  of  luck. 

Is  public  safety  also  responsible 
for  putting  up  the  “out  of  order” 
sign  for  the  elevator  only  on  the 
second  floor?  Maybe  it’s  just  a 
coincidence  that  happens  to 
be  the  same  floor  their  office  is  on. 
I’m  sure  they  just  “forgot”  to 
walk  up  the  stairs  to  the  third 


floor  and  back  down  to  the  first 
floor  to  put  signs  over  there,  too. 
Laziness  and  lack  of  concern 
couldn’t  be  the  reason,  could  it? 

Public  safety  should  strive  to 
be  more  attentive  to  students’ 
safety  needs.  Granted,  tickets  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enforce  the 
rules  around  the  campus.  Howev¬ 
er,  public  safety  should  work  at 
giving  the  impression  that  they 
are  working  for  the  students 
rather  than  against  them.  For 
example,  rumor  has  it  that  public 
safety  feels  the  need  to  have  guns 
in  their  possession.  For  what 
pompous  reason?  To  show  off 
their  authority? 

Kristen  Morkunas,  Bloomingdale 
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ment  as  “Sandinistas,”  and  start 
calling  it  “Communist,”  which  it  is. 
Nothing  short  of  the  total  liberation 
of  Nicaragua  from  Ortega’s  Cuban 
and  Soviet-supported  clutches  will 
satisfy  these  young  Turks. 

IT  IS  A  characteristic  of  this 
“ostrich  mentality”  that  the  liberal 
birds  have  learned  nothing  from  the 
two  anniversaries  the  country  has 
been  observing.  The  lessons  of 
World  War  II  and  Vietnam  are  that 
appeasement  and  lack  of  resolve 
against  totalitarian  aggressors  bring 
war.  It  was  a  house  divided  against 
itself  that  could  not  stand  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  a  united  nation  that 
eventually  brought  Hitler  to  his 
knees,  but  only  after  appeasement 
made  the  cost  far  higher  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

Rep.  Ron  Dellums  (D-Calif.),  one 
of  the  leading  ostrichs,  expressed 
the  liberal  line  well  when  he  declared 
during  the  Contra  aid  debate,  “They 
say  a  rose  is  a  rose,  but  maybe 
saying  a  Communist  is  a  Communist 
is  a  Communist  is  not  true.  Maybe 
the  good  Communists  are  struggling 
against  hunger.” 

Commenting  on  Dellums ’s  re¬ 
marks,  the  Rifchmond  Times- 
Dispatch  said,  “Like  Diogenes 
searching  for  an  honest  man,  Mr. 


Dellums  and  his  fellow  left-wingers 
think  there’s  a  chance  of  finding 
Communism  ‘with  a  human  face’ 
somewhere.  This  creature,  of  course, 
has  managed  to  elude  the  faithful 
ever  since  Lenin  nipped  Russian 
democracy  in  the  bud  back  in  1917. 
but  still  the  search  continues. 
Thousands  of  boat  people  haven't 
been  able  to  slow  it  down.” 

As  noted  in  a  recent  Heritage 
Foundation  report,  “There  should  be 
little  doubt  that,  if  left  unchecked, 
the  Sandinistas  (read  Communists) 
intend  to  build  another  Cuba.  With 
or  without  U.S.  aid  for  the 
Nicaraguan  rebel  forces,  the  U.S. 
must  apply  firm  and  steady  pressure 
on  Nicaragua  to  prevent  that 
outcome.” 

If  the  liberal  Democratic  ostrichs 
don’t  get  their  heads  out  of  the  sand 
long  enough  to  listen  to  reason,  then 
their  behinds  will  make  inviting 
targets  in  next  year’s  elections.  The 
kickers  are  already  warming  up  on 
the  sidelines. 

Field  goal  anyone? 

(c)  1985,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 


Great  facilities,  programs 


To  The  Editor: 

Having  completed  almost  two 
full  years  of  classes  at  the  College 
of  DuPage,  I  now  realize  all  the 
things  CD  has  to  offer. 

The  most  attractive  item  about 
the  college  is  the  tuition.  Going  to 
CD  for  two  years  and  paying 
about  $800  for  classes  is  quite  a 
deal.  Costs  like  these  are  a  real 
benefit  for  parents  who  have 
teenagers  that  are  going  to  attend 
college. 

The  facilities  are  incredible.  To 
walk  into  a  library  that  has 
everything  about  anything  is 
appreciable  in  college.  CD’s 
library  is  a  great  place  to  go  and 
study  or  to  find  information 
needed  for  a  project  in  or  out  of 


school.  It  has  everything  a  library 
could  offer. 

Being  an  athlete  myself,  the 
Physical  Education  Building  was 
a  real  blessing.  The  multi-million 
dollar  complex  is  beautifully 
designed  and  built.  What  other 
junior  college  has  a  facility  like  it? 

The  activities  are  also  in 
abundance  at  CD.  I  never  thought 
I’d  see  so  many  activities  offered 
at  a  two-year  school. 

A  junior  college  has  the  image 
of  a  place  to  just  come  and  go  to 
and  not  really  ever  get  involved 
in,  but  I  would  like  to  commend 
CD  for  everything.  My  first  two 
years  of  college  have  been  quite  a 
pleasure. 

Dan  Glod,  Glen  Ellyn 


Good  teacher  and  friend 


To  The  Editor: 

When  I  came  to  College  of 
DuPage  last  fall  I  never  thought 
I’d  experience  as  much  academic¬ 
ally  as  I  have  this  past  year.  I 
have  had  both  good  and  bad 
instructors,  just  as  everyone  else 
has,  but  there  is  one  instructor 
that  has  had  me  coming  back  for 
more,  whom  I  am  now  in  my  third 
semester  with.  Her  name  is  Dulce 
Mijeski,  Spanish  Instructor. 

Her  ways  of  teaching  and 
getting  the  point  across  are 
spectacular.  Dulce  is  straight  to 
the  main  idea,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  understanding  and 
patient  with  the  students.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  taken  a  foreign 
language  knows  the  feeling  when 
you  find  yourself  in  a  bind, 
forgetting  a  word,  or  simply 
hitting  a  blank  spot.  These 
problems  make  it  very  easy  to 
“give  up”  on  the  language.  Dulce 


looks  at  these  aspects  in  a  whole 
new  light.  She  has  never  made  the 
other  students  or  I  feel  unintelli¬ 
gent  because  we  make  a  mistake 
or  forget.  Instead,  she  makes  the 
process  of  forgetting  into  a 
process  of  learning,  making  us 
realize  mistakes  are  going  to  be 
made,  and  as  long  as  you  truly 
want  to  learn  the  language,  you 
will. 

Dulce’s  method  of  teaching 
Spanish  history  and  customs  has 
intrigued  me  even  more.  She 
makes  me  realize  that  Spanish 
students  need  to  have  these  ideas 
shared  with  them  also,  to 
understand  the  language  better. 

Dulce  has  become  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  me.  For  anyone  thinking 
of  taking  a  second  language  I 
encourage  Dulce  Mijeski,  who  is 
the  best  as  both  teacher  and 
friend. 


Laura  Powell,  Bensenville 
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Dire  Straits'  latest 
—  best  group 
effort  yet 


By  TOM  EUL 


One  of  the  tightest  bands  in  rock  'n' 
roll  has  a  new  album  out.  DIRE 
STRAITS'  "Brothers  in  Arms"  is  the 
group's  best  contribution  to  music,  and 
MARK  KNOPFLER  appears  to  be  still 
fresh  with  ideas. 

The  songs  on  the  album  are  vibrant, 
and  the  hooks  are  limitless.  "Money  for 
Nothing,"  the  probable  hit  from  the 
album,  is  Knopfler  at  his  wittiest  as  a 
songwriter. 

What  makes  Dire  Straits  so  good  is 
the  depth  they  have  at  every 
instrument.  Knopfler  is  not  the  best 
musician  in  the  band,  and  listening  to 
"Brothers  in  Arms"  leaves  the 
question,  who  is?  **** 


New  1985  Santana 
features  duo  vocals, 
commercial  sounds 


SANTANA’ s  new  album,  "Beyond 
Appearances,"  is  their  most  listenable 
effort  in  recent  years. 

The  mixing  of  two  vocalists,  ALEX 
LIGERTWOOD  and  GREG  WALKER, 
gives  Santana  some  versatility  and 
makes  "Beyond  Appearances"  a  solid 
collection  of  songs. 

"I'm  The  One  Who  Loves  You,"  a 
Curtis  Mayfield  song,  is  the  album's 
highlight  and  gives  the  best  representa¬ 
tion  of  where  Santana  is  at  musically  in 
1985. 

"Right  Now"  is  the  hit  off  the  album, 
and  could  be  the  most  commercial 
venture  for  the  band.  Other  songs  that 
should  receive  airplay  are  "Breaking 
Out"  and  "Say  It  Again."  *** 


Prince  phenomenon, 
not  his  music,  that  is 
really  interesting 


Who  is  this  guy?  Why  do  people  let 
him  dance  around  on  a  stage  in  his 
underwear?  What  the  heck  is  he  trying 
to  do? 

Yes,  PRINCE  does  pose  some 
interesting  questions  to  the  human 
mind.  For  instance,  why  does  America 
only  popularize  black  rock  'n'  roll 
singers  who  raise  doubts  as  to  which 
sex  they  belong  to? 

Prince's  new  album,  "Around  the 
World  in  a  Day,"  is  ridiculous.  On  the 
album  he  sings  to  God,  sings  dirty, 
sings  tough,  but  most  of  all,  he  sings 
stupid. 

The  lyrics  on  the  album  are  inane, 
and  Prince  sings  them  through  so 
many  filters,  it  leaves  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  can  really  sing  at  all. 


SIGN  UP  NOW! 

For  Temporary 
Summer  Jobs 

ALL  OFFICE  SKILLS 

Top  Pay  —  Bonuses 
Call  Today! 


STIVERS 

Temporary  Personnel 


Loop 
Aurora 
Brighton  Park 
Doorfiold 
Dot  Plaines 
Evanston 


332-5210 

851-9330 

927-5028 

480-7212 

635-7080 

475-3500 


Ford  City 
Harlom  Ave. 
Oak  Brook 
Peterson  Ave 
Randhurst 
Schaumburg 


CD  student 
fashion  show 
June  4 

", ALIVE  IN  85”  will  be  the  theme  of 
the  annual  fashion  show  presented  by 
the  College  of  DuPage  fashion  design 
department  at  7:30  p.m.,  Tuesday, 
June  4,  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Building  M. 

The  presentation  will  showcase 
talented  design  students  such  as  the 
1984  second-year  award-winner  Audrey 
Smith  of  Glen  Ellyn;  former  elementary 
teacher  and  costume  designer  Lucille 
McGinn  of  Glen  Ellyn;  and  the  1984 
first-year  award-winner  Sue  Berg  of 
Wheaton,  who  is  currently  showing  her 
collection  at  the  Apparel  Center  in 
Chicago. 

There  is  no  admission  charge  and  the 
public  is  invited  to  attend.  For  more 
information,  contact  Sue  Erzen,  fashion 
program  coordinator,  at  858-2800,  ext. 
2058  or  2341. 


CD  Chorale 
to  end  season 
with  'Ballad' 

THE  DUPAGE  CHORALE  at  College 
of  DuPage  will  close  its  season  June  9 
with  a  performance  of  the  Faure 
"Requiem"  and  the  "Ballad  of  William 
Sycamore"  by  Halsey  Stevens,  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Building  M  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

Joining  the  chorale  will  be  guest 
soloists,  Elaine  Rogala,  soprano,  and 
Bruce  Cain,  baritone.  The  chorale  is 
under  the  direction  of  Lee  Kesselman. 

While  the  "Requiem"  is  beloved  as  a 
staple  of  the  choral  repertory,  the 
"Ballad  of  William  Sycamore"  is  less 
familiar.  It  tells  a  tale  of  the  American 
West  and  of  a  hero  unable  to  watch 
the  prairie  being  domesticated.  Stevens 
uses  a  ruggedly  rhythmic  style  to 
portray  the  scene. 

Rogala  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Chorus  and  a  well  known 
soloist.  She  has  been  heard  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  at  Ravinia  and  has 
served  as  understudy  for  many  roles  on 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
programs. 

Cain  is  a  member  of  the  voice  faculty 
at  CD  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Chorus.  He  sang  the 
baritone  solo  in  Honegger's  "Christmas 
Cantata"  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
under  the  direction  of  Margaret  Hillis  in 
December,  1984. 

Kesselman  is  completing  his  fourth 
year  as  director  of  choral  activities  at 
College  of  DuPage,  conducting  three 
ensembles  as  well  as  teaching  music 
courses  and  serving  as  music  director 
for  theatre  productions. 


Office 

Briefs 


By  GEOFF  SACCOMANNO 

"A  VIEW  TO  A  KILL”  -  Secret  agent 
James  Bond  ( ROGER  MOORE  looking 
rather  wrinkled)  sluggishly  battles  the 
sexy  beauty  GRACE  JONES  ("Conan  the 
Destroyer")  and  her  nerd  boss  CHRIS¬ 
TOPHER  WALKEN  ("Deer  Hunter").  The 
poorly  paced  story  involves  the  bad  guys 
trying  to  blow  up  California's  Silicon 
Valley  in  order  to  take  over  the  computer 
industry.  A  few  good  special  effects  and 
then  everything  else  fizzles.  PG/** 

BREWSTER’S  MILLIONS”  -  RI¬ 
CHARD  PRYOR  performs  sanitized 
comedy  in  this  remake  about  a  poor 
semi-pro  baseball  player  who  can  inherit 
$300  million  if  he  can  manage  to  spend 
$30  million  in  a  month  (something  my 
former  girlfriends  would  have  no  problem 
doing).  Pryor's  sidekick,  JOHN  CANDY 
is  hilarious  but  the  story's  restrained 
humor,  oriented  towards  family  viewing, 
is  too  predictable  at  times.  PG/**  V4  * 

"RAMBO  -  FIRST  BLOOD  PART  //" 

-  Rambo  ( SYLVESTER  STALLONE 
looking  ultra  macho )  secretly  goes  back 
to  Vietnam  to  take  photographs  of 
American  M.I.A.'s,  and  ends  up  kicking 
the  butts  of  anyone  getting  in  his  way.  A 
bunch  of  good  stunts  in  a  standard  plot. 
R/**‘ 

"FLETCH"  —  A  must  see  for  Chevy 
Chase  fans.  Chase  plays  an  investigative 
reporter  with  a  hilarious  array  of  disguises 
enabling  the  comic  to  take  full  advantage 
of  his  slapstick  personality.  ***/PG 

“HE-MAN”  —  A  relatively  violent  cartoon 
action  adventure  based  on  the  Saturday 
morning  "He-Man"  series.  Many  of  the 
villains  resemble  muscular  monsters 
dressed  in  "punked-out"  clothing.  *  54 /G 

"GIRLS  JUST  WANT  TO  HAVE  FUN" 

—  Girls  just  Yvant  to  act  dumb  in  this 
useless  teenage  trash  about  a  dance 
contest  based  on  the  Cyndi  Lauper  tune. 
*/PG 

" RUSTLERS’  RHAPSODY”  -  a  poor 
attempt  at  mocking  the  old  television 
westerns.  The  script  features  lots  of  bad 
taste  sexual  humor  and  little  creativity. 
*’/4/PG 

"CODE  OF  SILENCE”  —  The  American 
king  of  karate  flicks,  CHUCK  NORRIS, 
does  his  tough-guy  cop  routine  in  this 
fast-paced  action  adventure  shot  on 
location  in  "Chi"  town.  The  script 
maintains  its  respectability  until  the 
unsurprising  finale.  ***/R 

" GOTCHA "  -  LINDA  FIORENTINO 
("Vision  Quest")  and  ANTHONY  ED¬ 
WARDS  ("Revenge  of  the  Nerds")  can't 
save  this  below-par  romantic  espionage 
tale.  Edwards  gets  conned  into  helping 
the  sexy  spy  Fiorentino.  *54*/PG-13 

"LOST  IN  AMERICA”  -  A  hilarious 
comedy  about  a  successful  neurotic 
Yuppie  (Albert  Brooks)  and  his  wife 
quitting  their  jobs,  buying  a  mobile  home 
and  traveling  across  the  nation  in  hopes 
of  a  new  beginning.  A  stopover  in  Las 
Vegas  drastically  changes  their  plans. 
***'/4/PG-13 


Wanted:  Part-time  secretary/receptionist  for 

Student  Government,  flexible  hours.  Contact 
Ron  Strum,  SRC  1015or  call  858-2800,  ext., 
2729. 


QUALITY  HOME  IMPROVEMENT,  HOME 
MAINTENANCE.  AT  A  REASONABLE 
PRICE.  BASEMENT  FINISHING,  DROPPED 
CEILING,  TILE,  PAINTING,  DECORATING, 
CARPENTRY,  DRY  WALL.  CALL  932-7124. 


Wheaton,  Briarcliffe,  by  owner  —  immacu¬ 
late  town  house.  3 spacious  bedrooms  with 
walk-in  closets  Large  living/dining 
combination,  1V4  baths,  central  fireplace, 
earthtones,  custom  window  treatment, 
$78,500.  Call  655-4328. 


THE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  BOX  OFFICE 

will  be  open  all  summer.  Buy  your  discount 
tickets  for  Great  America,  Poplar  Creek, 
Ravinia,  Oakbrook  Polo  Club,  Rialto  Square 
Theater,  and  Plitt  and  General  Cinema 
movie  tickets. 


THE  OUTDOOR  EQUIPMENT  RENTAL 
OFFICE  will  be  selling  canoes,  tents,  sleep¬ 
ing  bags,  cross  country  skis,  boots  and 
poles  Bid  sale  is  in  SRC  1030,  JUNE  3  &  4. 


Nature,  Wildlife  &  Birding  Camping  excur¬ 
sions.  Observe,  learn,  photograph.  Week¬ 
end  and  longer  trips  are  planned  throughout 
summer,  fall  and  winter  to  natural  areas  in 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wyoming, 
Florida  and  many  others.  For  complete  cata¬ 
logue  contact  Photour  964-5018anytime. 


Resumes,  Cover-letters,  References.  Crea¬ 
tive,  accurate,  and  individualized  resumes 
designed  to  get  interviews  in  the  current, 
competitive  job-market.  Call  851-0044,  24hr. 
answering  service.  American  Resume  Ser¬ 
vice,  1470Farnsworth  Ave.,  Aurora  60505. 


Mother’s  helpers  wanted  by  several  families. 

Great  opportunity  to  live  in  beautiful  sea¬ 
side  Conn,  suburb,  1  hour  from  NYC,  live 
with  loving  families,  good  salary,  frearoom 
and  board,  transportation  paid,  9-12  months 
commitment.  Must  be  18  and  have  valid 
drivers  license.  Join  the  many  mother's 
helpers  from  your  area  already  here.  Call 
(203|852-1184,  or  write:  PO  Box  27,  Roway- 
ton,  Conn.  06853. 


Are  you 
a  wreck  ? 

Less  expensive  than  Camp 
Beverly  Hills,  but  equally  as  chic. 
Christ  Hospital  Scrubs  are  only 
$10.95  a  pair 

And  you  don't  have  to  leave  your 
dorm  room.  Mail  $10.95  to  Christ 
Hospital  Scrubs,  4440  W.  95th  St. 
Oak  Lawn,  Illinois  60453.  Please 
allow  4  weeks  for  delivery. 


Christ  Hospital 


If  finals  and  the  approach  of  sum¬ 
mer  have  made  you  start  to 
sweat— Christ  Hospital  Scrubs 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  your 
summer  wardrobe. 

Made  of  a  cotton  polyester  blend 
they're  comfortable  and  easy  to 
care  for.  They  come  in  men  s 
Small  Medium  and  Large,  to  fit 
wrecks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 


G3 


Evangelical 
Health  Systems 
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Netters  finish  11th 


By  GREG  HUBER 

The  CD  tennis  team  returned  home 
this  week  from  the  tennis  nationals 
tournament  at  Okala,  Fla.,  where  the 
men  placed  11th  out  of  the  65  colleges 
represented. 

The  women’s  team,  with  Xanh 
Trimmer  representing  CD’s  number  one 
singles  player,  placed  16th. 

TRIMMER,  A  FRESHMAN,  went 
from  a  round  of  64  to  a  round  of  8 
before  being  knocked  out  by  Jackie  Van 
Wick,  who  was  number  three  seed. 

The  men  had  their  best  showing  since 
1975  and  made  it  into  quarter¬ 
final  action  before  the  tough  competi¬ 
tion  overwhelmed  them. 

Don  Bender  lost  in  a  round  of  16  to 
Victor  Martinez  of  Alabama.  The  round 
was  played  at  mid-day  with  the 
temperature  a  sizzling  98  degrees  and 
90  percent  humidity.  Both  players  were 
of  such  caliber  that  they  would  return 
the  ball  20  to  30  times  before  making  a 


mistake.  The  grueling  match  dragged 
on  for  three  long  hours. 

The  final  score  of  that  match  was  3-6, 
6-4,  3-6. 

KRIS  FAUSKE  ALSO  made  it  to  a 
round  of  16  before  dropping  to  an 
Arizona  player. 

-  The  three  states  which  had  the  top 
players  were  Texas,  Florida  and 
Arizona,  where  the  chance  to  play 
year-round  helps  players  out  quite  a  bit. 

Competition  was  fierce  and  featured 
players  from  Holland,  South  Africa  and 
Venezuela.  In  fact,  one  whole  team  was 
formed  from  scholarship  players  from 
other  countries. 

Many  players  also  had  Davis  Cup 
experience  as  well. 

“The  players  got  along  well  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  coach  them,’’  stated 
Coach  Dave  Webster.  “They  seemed  to 
play  better  at  singles  than  doubles,  but 
all  worked  hard  to  do  their  best.’’ 


Foundation  golf  day 

Be  sure  to  circle  Monday,  Aug.  26,  on  your  calendar,  the  date  of  the  Third 
Annual  CD  Foundation  Golf  Day,  which  will  be  held  for  a  second  straight  year  at 
LaGrange  Country  Club,  620  S.  Brainard,  LaGrange. 

Each  foursome  that  participates  in  the  scholarship  fund  raising  tournament  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  tee  off  with  one  of  two  featured  attractions  from  the  LPGA 
women’s  professional  golf  tour,  Sally  Little  and  Muffin  Spencer-Devlin. 

LITTLE  IS  A  14-time  champion  of  the  LPGA  Tour,  with  the  1983  Dinah  Shore 
Invitational  title  one  of  her  career  highlights,  along  with  being  voted  the  1971 
LPGA  Rookie  of  the  Year.  Spencer-Devlin  enjoyed  a  banner  1984  season  with  a 
victory  at  the  Chrysler/Plymouth  Classic  and  second  place  showing  at  the 
Columbia  Classic. 

Participants  will  also  want  to  pay  particular  attention  to  their  tee  shots,  since 
Bill  Bolger  Chevrolet  of  Glen  Ellyn  will  present  a  new  1985  Camaro  to  anyone 
recording  a  hole-in-one. 

Proceeds  of  the  Golf  Day  will  be  used  by  the  CD  Foundation  to  provide 
scholarships  and  other  types  of  financial  assistance  to  deserving  students.  The 
donation,  $350  per  person  or  $1,400  per  foursome,  covers  all  expenses  for  the  day. 

THE  OUTING  WILL  start  with  an  11  a.m.  registration,  followed  by  a  buffet 
luncheon.  Tee-off  (shotgun  start  and  scramble  format)  will  be  at  1  p.m.  with  a 
special  golf  clinic  conducted  by  Little  and  Spencer-Devlin  scheduled  at  5:15  p.m. 
Following  the  clinic,  there  will  be  a  cocktail  horn-,  banquet  and  awards  ceremony. 
Among  the  prizes  are  two  free  roundtrip  tickets,  good  anywhere  in  the  continental 
United  States,  courtesy  of  American  Airlines. 

Site  of  the  1974  and  1981  U.S.  Women’s  Open  Golf  Championships,  the 
LaGrange  Country  Club  is  located  on  Brainard,  approximately  two  blocks  south  of 
47th  Street. 

For  further  information  on  the  Foundation  Golf  Day,  call  D.  Richard  Petrizzo, 
vice  president  of  External  Affairs  at  the  college,  858-2800,  ext.  2265. 


DON  BENDER,  (I),  who  knows  what's  it’s  like  to  play  a  three-hour  game 
at  mid-day  in  98  degree  weather  with  90  percent  humidity,  along  with  co- 
captainMark  House.  Along  with  teammates  helped  the  tennis  team  to  best 
finish  at  the  nationals  since  1975. 


Highlights  and  things  to  come 


By  DAVE  TULEY 
Next  week  in  the  Courier’s  sport 
section  will  be  a  recap  of  the  past  year 
in  sports  at  CD  and  a  look  ahead  to 
next  year. 

The  past  year  has  been  very  exciting 
for  the  majority  of  the  teams  at  CD 
from  the  football's  victory  in  the  Like 
Cola  Bowl  in  the  fall  to  the  track  and 
tennis  teams  this  spring.  It  will  be 


there  for  you  in  the  final  installment  of 
the  Courier  this  year. 

Next  week  I  will  be  taking  over  as 
the  sports  editor.  In  next  week’s  issue  I 
will  let  you  know  my  plans  for  the 
upcoming  year  and  how  the  sports 
section  will  shape  up. 

So  don't  miss  next  week's  edition  for 
a  look  back  and  a  look  ahead. 


CD  sports  are  fin¬ 
ished  now ,  no  tour¬ 
neys  left  to  play;  so 
for  the  highlights 

year ,  see 
next 


of  the 

Courier 

day! 
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Local  merchants  seek  change  in  liquor  bill 

Wheaton  shopkeepers 
challenge  requirements 
for  alcohol  marketing 


Parking  lot 
alternatives 
in  near  future 

By  KATHY  BENCE 

CD  students  and  visitors  are  being 
asked  by  the  college  to  be  patient  one 
more  year  with  the  parking  situation. 

Many  improved  parking  alternatives 
are  included  in  the  1982  master  plan. 

“If  the  original  parking  lots  north  of 
the  SRC  and  IC  building  were 
extended,”  said  Ronald  D.  Lemme,  vice 
president  of  planning  and  information, 
"psychologically  you  would  feel  like 
you  were  parking  closer  to  the 
buildings.  But  the  hills  are  in  the  way 
for  expansion.” 

Another  parking  lot  scheme  would  be 
to  build  additional  space  south  of  the 
circle  and  create  a  roadway  between  the 
existing  south  parking  lot  and  the 
circle,  according  to  Lemme. 

The  board  of  trustees  wants  a  new 
parking  lot  built  but  has  not  yet 
examined  a  definite  plan.  Proposals 
have  been  solicited  with  13  architectur¬ 
al  firms,  said  Lemme. 

The  board  will  select  an  architect  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  study  for 
roadway  and  parking  lot  alternatives 
and  to  provide  a  cost  estimate  at  the 
June  10  board  meeting. 

Fall,  1986  is  the  deadline  for 
improved  campus  parking  after  the 
completion  of  the  Performing  Arts 
Center. 
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B.J.  BURIC  OF  Darien,  on  a  roll  outside 
solution  to  long  walk  from  parking  lots. 
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of  S.R.C.,  shows  his 


By  MIKE  JACKSON 

Independent  merchandisers  of  Wheaton  fought 
ardently  against  the  proposed  liquor  ordinance  during 
a  public  hearing  at  city  hall  on  May  29. 

Prior  to  the  sessions,  owners  of  local  pharmacies 
and  convenience  stores  made  strong  cases  against  the 
bill,  claiming  it  denied  them  access  to  licenses.  They 
stated  that  the  ordinance  favored  large  corporations 
and  left  the  independent  businessman  “out  in  the 
cold.” 

Pharmacies  were  omitted  because  they  were  below 
the  ordained  size,  which  was  10,000  above-average 
square  feet.  Crimes  committed  against  stores 
throughout  DuPage  county,  numerous  cases  of  illegal 
liquor  sales  to  minors  and  inadequate  size  were  the 
reasons  for  barring  convenience  stores. 

John  Sipek,  owner  of  the  Komer  store  for  18  years, 
pointed  out  that  his  business  has  been  in  Wheaton 
much  longer  than  any  Jewel/Osco  management  and 
that  he  serves  on  the  retail  board  for  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

“BEING  ON  THE  board,  we  have  been  at  many 
sessions  where  we  have  never  had  a  person  from 
Jewel/Osco  at  these  meetings.  However,  right  now  it 
is  apparent  that  they  have  a  great  concern  for  this 
meeting  because  it  will  afiect  their  pocketbook.” 

Sipek  noted  that  many  things  the  chamber  had 
done  benefited  the  city.  “We  have  done  an  awful  lot 
and  we  have  tried  for  a  long  time  to  improve  the  city. 
To  have  the  city  turn  around  and  say,  ‘you’re  not  big 
enough  or  good  enough  to  have  a  license,’  is  very 
unfair.  We  feel  that  we  can  do  a  better  job  than  any  of 
the  big  stores  can.” 

Vincent  Loicono,  manager  of  the  Wheaton 
Pharmacy,  didn’t  favor  the  bill  originally  because  he 
felt  that  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  city.  He 
added,  “I’m  also  against  it  because  it  favors 
chainstores  and  corporations,  and  it  neglects  the 
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CD  student  participates 
in  exchange  program 


By  LOIS  MICHEL 

August  30  marks  the  day  the  first 
CD  scholar  leaves  the  U.S.  on  a  student 
exchange  program. 

Lisa  Potvin,  20,  of  929  Parkside, 
Elmhurst  will  take  off  for  a  year’s  stay 
to  what  she  describes  as  “the  land  of 
fairytales,  great  musicians  and  hearty 
eating,  a  predominant  civilization  of 
disciplined  people  and  tough,  structured 
schools,”  to  explore  aspects  of  inter¬ 
national  business. 

Potvin  attended  Roy  Grundy’s 
introduction  to  business  class  in  the  fall 
of  1984  when  he  was  informing  the 
students  of  the  new  1985  “international 
course”  degree  requirement. 

“INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  IS 
the  way  to  go,”  he  advised,  “it's  the 
degree  you  should  get.” 

Potvin  related  to  Grundy  after  class 
about  a  former  stay  in  Germany,  a  wish 
to  return  and  her  interest  in  interna¬ 
tional  business. 

In  November,  Grundy  came  across  a 
small  news  article  about  an  occupation¬ 
al/technical  student  exchange  program, 
which  he  showed  to  Potvin  and 
proceeded  to  investigate. 


International  business  major 
to  visit,  work  in  West  Germany 


Application  forms  arrived  in  January 
1985  from  the  U.S.  Congress/German 
Bundestag  Young  Professionals  Ex¬ 
change  Program. 

ACCORDING  TO  GRUNDY,  the 
program  is  one  of  many,  initiated  in 
1983  under  the  President’s  Internation¬ 
al  Youth  Exchange  Initiative  to 
increase  the  number  and  quality  of 
exchange  programs  between  the  U.S. 
and  other  countries. 

Funds  were  appropriated  as  one 
means  of  celebrating  the  300th 
anniversary  of  German  immigration  to 
the  U.S.  and  international  friendship, 
through  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  the  German  foreign  affairs  office, 
Auswartiges  Amt. 

The  opportunity,  available  to  work- 
experienced  Germans  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  and  18-to-24-year-old 
Americans,  provides  a  quarter  or 
semester  of  occupational/technical 


study  in  their  major  at  a  community 
college,  a  six-month  paid  internship  in  a 
local  business  or  industry  and  a  stay 
with  a  local  host  family. 

Forty-three  colleges  hosted  84  West 
Germans  and  50  Americans  recipri- 
cated  in  1984-85. 

POTVIN  RELATED  THAT  the 
most  difficult  part  of  her  application 
was  writing  an  essay  in  German  on 
what  she  hoped  to  gain  from  the 
program.  She  stated  that  she  “wanted 
to  gain  experience  working  in  the 
German  culture  and  society  and  be  part 
of  an  international  organization.” 

In  March,  the  candidate  traveled  to 
Toledo,  Ohio  for  the  expected  one-on- 
one  interview.  Instead,  surprised  and 
very  nervous,  she  found  herself  in  a 
room  with  “six  emotionless  people 
sitting  around  a  long  table”  asking  her 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING... 


Student  wages  rise 

The  Student  Financial  Aid  Office  has 
announced  that  student  employees 
currently  earning  $3.35  per  hour  will 
receive  $3.50  and  students  earning 
$3.45  will  receive  $3.60,  effective  May 
28,  1985. 

Students  seeking  employment  for  the 
summer  should  contact  the  office  (SRC 
2050). 

Loans  available 

Occidental  Insurance  Company, 
which  has  pledged  $100  million  for 
student  loans  to  replace  Reagan 
administration  cut  backs,  will  brief 
those  interested  in  the  program  at  a 
continental  breakfast  on  Friday,  June 
7,  at  9  a.m.  at  2021  Midwest  Road,  Oak 
Brook,  Ill.,  Suite  300. 

To  R.S.V.P.,  contact  Jim  Ouellette  at 
312-953-8556. 

Science  meeting 

The  Earth  Science  Club  of  Northern 
Illinois  will  hold  its  regular  meeting 
Friday,  June  14,  1985  at  8  p.m. 

Guest  speakers  will  be  ESCONI 


members  Russ  and  Doris  Kemp.  They 

will  present  a  slide-lecture  program  on 
Maori  culture  about  wood  and  gem¬ 
stone  carving.  The  program  will  also 
depict  the  modern  jade  working 
factories  in  New  Zealand. 

Meetings  are  held  in  SRC  1024A. 

There  is  no  admission  charge  and 
visitors  are  welcome. 

Wins  scholarship 

CD  student  Joseph  O’Leary  has  been 
awarded  a  full  tuition  scholarship  to 
Illinois  State  University  for  the  1985-86 
year. 

George  Ray  Hudson,  state  senator 
and  member  of  the  higher  education 
committee,  informed  the  Downers 
Grove  resident  of  the  one  year 
scholarship  along  with  his  “congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  fine  achievements  which 
have  made  th^  nomination  possible.” 

Travel  students  meet 

Students  in  the  Travel  and  Tourism 
Program  have  formed  an  organization 
willed,  ATS,  “Association  of  Travel 
Students.”  It  is  open  to  all  students 
currently  enrolled  in  the  Travel 


Program  at  the  College  of  DuPage,  as 
well  as  the  alumni.  This  association  is 
another  source  for  students  to  come 
into  contact  with  current  and  future  job 
opportunities,  networking,  support, 
■  industry  news  updates  and  to  meet 
professionals  in  the  travel  field  (guest 
speakers). 

The  association,  which  has  40 
members,  will  meet  on  June  10,  1985  in 
room  1027  from  5-7  p.m.  The  guest 
speakers  will  be  Susan  Borchardt,  a 
graduate  of  the  Travel  Program.  She  is 
a  Sales  Manager  at  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Summer  classes  open 

Send  your  children  to  college  this 
summer!  College  of  DuPage  is  offering 
a  program  specifically  designed  for 
children  ages  8-18  on  campus  this 
summer.  Classes  cover  a  wide  range  of 
interests  to  allow  children  to  come  and 
sample  college  life. 


Classes  included  are  anthropology, 
computers,  keyboarding,  creative  writ¬ 
ing,  conversational  German,  French 
and  Spanish  and  the  study  of  fiction 
through  films. 

For  the  high  school  student  prepar¬ 
ing  for  college,  there  are  courses  in  SAT 
test  preparation,  study  tips  and 
speed  writing. 

The  more  adventurous  might  enjoy 
the  wilderness  walk  or  a  course  in 
aviation. 

Still  other  classes  available  are 
acting,  mime,  calligraphy,  Halley’s 
Comet,  make-up  and  grooming  and 
cartooning. 

Athletes  will  be  interested  in 
racquetball,  weight  training  and  basket¬ 
ball  camp. 

Although  there  are  some  exceptions, 
most  classes  are  offered  the  weeks  of 
July  22,  July  29,  and  August  5.  Consult 
the  course  heading  KIDS  for  more 
specific  information.  Any  further 
questions  please  call  858-2800,  exten¬ 
sion  2209. 


College  to  cut  energy  costs 
with  four-day  summer  weeks 


Commencement  exercises 
scheduled  June  14 


By  JACK  WILSON 

Commencement,  which  will  be  held  in  the  P.E.  center,  is  scheduled  for  June 
14,  at  7  p.m.  Orientation  begins  at  5:45  p.m.  and  is  mandatory,  according  to 
Lucile  Friedli,  director  of  student  activities,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  program. 

Dr.  Martin  E.  Marty  is  the  guest  speaker.  “Garments,  Regal,  Courtly:  The 
Encounter  With  Excellence,”  will  be  the  title  of  his  speech.  Marty,  who  holds  20 
honorary  degrees,  is  the  Fairfax  M.  Cone  distinguished  service  professor  of  the 
history  of  modem  Christianity  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  on  the  board 
of  the  National  Humanity  Center,  the  editor  of  Free  Press’s  Encyclopedia  of 
Religions  and  the  former  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History. 

H.D.  McAninch,  president  of  CD,  wall  greet  the  assemblage,  and  along  with 
Francis  T.  Cole,  chairman  of  the  board,  will  hand  out  the  diplomas. 

Two  outstanding  students,  not  yet  named,  will  address  the  expected  2,800 
attendees. 

The  processional  and  recessional  for  the  439  participating  graduates  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  brass  quartet. 

Following  the  ceremony,  at  8:45  p.m,  a  reception  will  be  held  in  the  P.E. 
center. 


“Elmhurst  College 


EVENING/SATURDAY  CLASSES 
ON  CAMPUS  AND  OFF  CAMPUS 


EVENING 

SESSION 

23  Majors  including 

•  NURSING 

•  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

•  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting,  Marketing, 
Management,  Finance 

On  campus  in  Elmhurst  and 
off-campus: 

•  Carol  Stream 

•  Northbrook 

•  Oak  Lawn 

•  Rolling  Meadows 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  4 

279-4100  or  834-3606 


ELMHURST 

MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAM 

•  Only  one  evening  a  week  or 
Saturday  for  one  year  to 
complete  the  business  major 

•  Classes  on  campus  in 
Elmhurst  and  off-campus: 
Lisle,  Oak  Lawn,  Park  Ridge 
and  Rolling  Meadows 

•  Call  now  for 

program  prerequisites  and 
Fall  Class  Schedule 

832-2182 


SUMMER  SESSION  Day/Evening  Classes  begin  June  10. 

Call  for  a  Bulletin.  (312)  279-4100,  ext.  476  or  834-3606 


Elmhurst  College 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  190  Prospect,  Elmhurst,  IL  40126 


evaluation  concerning  the  effects  of  a 
four-day  week  on  the  operating  costs  of 
the  IC  building  during  the  summer 
quarter.  Realizing  a  savings  of  more 
than  $34,000  annually,  administrators 
then  decided  to  continue  the  effort  in 
hopes  of  saving  on  future  energy  bills. 

“The  electricity  rate  goes  up  in  the 
summer,”  explained  Mark  Olson, 
campus  services  director.  “Shutting  off 
the  school’s  1,500  ton  chiller  will  result 
in  substantial  savings,”  he  continued. 

As  scheduled,  the  four-day  week  will 
end  at  10  p.m.  on  Thursdays  and  will 
resume  at  7  a.m.  on  Mondays  for  the 
duration  of  the  12  week  summer 
quarter. 

Calendar  of  events 
June  1985 

JUNE  9  Concert:  DuPage  Chorale,  Lee  Kesselman,  director.  Faure: 

Requiem,  Stevens:  The  Ballad  of  William  Sycamore.  Guest  artists: 
Elaine  Rogala,  soprano;  Bruce  Cain,  baritone,  with  professional 
orchestra.  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M,  free. 

JUNE  11  Concert:  Concert  Band,  Steven  Hansen,  director.  Music  of  William 
Schuman.  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M,  free. 


JUNE  12  Board  of  Trustees  Meeting,  7  p.m..  Student  Resource  Center,  Room 
2085. 


JUNE  12  Concert:  New  Classic  Singers,  Lee  Kessleman,  director.  Featuring 
works  for  chorus  and  percussion  by  Halleck  and  Nystedt  and  the 

world  premiere  of  The  Dimension  of  Stillness  vy  Kessleman.  8  p.m.,  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Building  M,  free. 

JUNE  13  to  21  Late  registration  for  summer  quarter  classes.  For  information 
call  858-2800,  ext.  2380. 

JUNE  14  17th  Annual  College  of  DuPage  Commencement,  7  p.m.,  Main 
Arena,  Physical  Education  and  Community  Recreation  Center.  No 
tickets  required. 

JUNE  16  Spring  Quarter  ends 


JUNE  17  Summer  Quarter  begins 


CD  officials  report  that  the  college 
will  institute  a  four-day  schedule  during 
the  summer  quarter,  continuing  a 
five-year  trend  to  save  energy  costs. 

Although  no  cost  studies  have  been 
performed  to  determine  the  exact 
savings  of  such  a  move,  officials  have 
estimated  the  figures  at  nearly  $54,000, 
and  have  identified  the  aYeas  of  major 
cost  reductions. 

“Besides  lighting,  the  major  con¬ 
sumption  of  electricity  occurs  in  the  air 
conditioning  units,”  said  Ken  Kolbet, 
vice  president  of  administrative  affairs 
and  treasurer. 

In  1981,  before  the  SRC  was 
constructed,  CD  officials  compiled  an 
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Adult  learners  —  who  are  they? 


Counselor's  Corner 


the  Term  mean 
the  End  of  your 
Insurance  Protection? 

If  your  insurance  ends  when  you 
leave  school,  you  are  unpro¬ 
tected  against  illness  or  acci¬ 
dent.  Short  Term  protection 
from  Time  Insurance  provides 
medical  coverage  for  a  variety  of 
periods  at  reasonable  rates  And 
the  plan  can  be  signed  and 
issued  on  the  spot,  with  cover¬ 
age  oeginning  immediately.  Of 
course,  there’s  no  coverage  for 
pre-existing  conditions. 

You  may  need  this  necessary 
protection.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  it. 

Please  call  or  write: 

Jerry  Christensen,  CLU 
6540  Dunham  Road 
Downers  Grove,  IL  60516 

964-7764 


TIME  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


By  DOROTHY  SQUITIERI 


The  phenomena  of  adult  learners  has 
become  a  reality  at  CD  and  all  across 
the  country.  Who  are  these  students 
who  study  too  hard,  raise  the  grading 
expectations  and  ask  perceptive  ques¬ 
tions?  Why  do  they  do  it?  Why  at  this 
time?  How  can  counselors  help? 

Who  are  these  students? 

Men  and  women,  married  and  single, 
divorced  and  widowed,  parents  and 
grandparents,  people  with  graduate 
degrees,  people  who  are  worried  about 
poor  math  and  grammar  skills, 
unemployed  people  with  a  variety  of 
talents  and  experience,  employed  people 
with  good  skills,  people  changing 
careers,  people  facing  uncertainty  in 
their  jobs  and  people  who  want  more 
have  discovered  life-long  learning  and 
are  returning  to  colleges  and  Warning 
centers  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

Adult  learners,  in  contrast  to 
traditional  students,  are  people  who 
leave  school  and  return  after  several 
years,  usually  around  age  25.  The 
average  age  of  students  at  CD  is  28 
years.  A  woman  in  her  80s,  studying 
history  and  humanities,  seems  to  be  the 
oldest. 

What  motivates  them? 

Their  reasons  for  studying  are  as 
varied  as  their  backgrounds.  Some 
students  get  pleasure  and  satisfaction 


from  learning;  others  set  goals  for 
personal  and  professional  development; 
others  study  to  gain  skills  for  more 
effective  leadership  roles  in  their 
community  or  spiritual  lives;  still 
others  study  to  avoid  other  unpleasant 
tasks  or  boredom.  Adult  learners  also 
participate  in  classes,  workshops  or 
seminars  as  a  social  activity  to  meet 
new  people  and  to  belong  to  a  group. 
Some  adult  learners  are  pursuing 
certificates,  associate  degrees,  bachelor 
degrees  and  beyond. 

What  prompts  the  decision  to  start 
now? 

The  College  Board’s  1980  study 
entitled  “Americans  in  Transition:  Life 
Changes  as  Reasons  for  Adult  Learn¬ 
ing'’ ’  shows  that  56%  of  those  entering 
learning  situations  do  so  because  of 
issues  surrounding  career  changes;  20 
percent  because  of  family  changes;  18% 
were  prompted  to  learn  by  life  changes 
that  altered  their  leisure  time  including 
issues  relating  to  retirement;  5  percent 
because  of  health  changes  and  1  percent 
for  citizenship  and  volunteerism  con¬ 
cerns. 

In  addition  to  life  events  precipitat¬ 
ing  learning,  the  transitions  that  take 
place  in  normal  adult  development 
stimulate  people  to  reexamine  then- 
lives,  redefine  or  reaffirm  their  goals 
and  aspirations  and  to  reassess  then- 
personal  talents  and  skills,  with 
implications  for  new  learning.  Daniel  J. 
Levinson  in  “The  Seasons  of  a  Man’s 
Life”  along  with  several  other  research¬ 


ers  have  described  these  transitions, 
usually  occurring  around  the  decades 
years  of  30,  40,  50  and  60,  as  periods  of 
modifying  decisions  made  dining  the 
previous  years.  These  periods  are 
developmental  in  nature  and  determine 
our  unique  maturing  process.  These 
transitions  occur  whether  we  pay 
attention  to  them  or  not.  By  being  more 
aware  of  the  process,  the  outcomes  can 
be  more  under  our  control  and  give 
more  satisfaction. 

Why  counseling? 

Counselors  can  help  in  all  these  life 
transitions.  Possibilities  and  interests 
may  yield  surprising  alternatives  when 
explored  with  a  counselor.  Clarifying 
conflicting  values  with  the  help  of  a 
counselor  can  lead  to  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  yourself  and  your  motiva¬ 
tions.  Counselors  can  increase  your 
understanding  of  your  decision  making 
process.  Knowledge  of  your  strengths 
can  enhance  your  self-confidence. 
Counselors  can  help  with  life  planning 
in  helping  you  set  long  and  short  range 
goals.  Counselors  can  help  with  stress 
involved  in  these  life  transitions  or  with 
taking  exams.  Counselors  can  help  with 
job  search  and  educational  information 
and  can  refer  you  to  other  sources  of 
information. 

Dorothy  Squitieri  works  as  a 
counselor  in  the  Regional  Assistance 
Center  for  Dislocated  Workers  and 
part-time  for  the  Main  Campus 
Counseling  Office. 


Student  Activities  Program  Board  Presents . . . 


To  the  Stodofth:  Thank  yon  for  al  yonr  in^ortl!  From  tho  Stndont  AethriHoi  Program  Board  -  Ha«o  a  groat  lammorlll 
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Liquor  bill 

continued  from  page  1 

independent  businessman.  The  guy  who  supported  the 
community  all  his  life  has  to  compete  with  chains  and 
will  lose  out.” 

Loicono  wants  a  license  only  because  it  would  save 
his  business  financially.  Like  Loicono,  other 
independent  store  owners  in  Wheaton  feel  that  their 
inability  to  sell  liquor  would  cause  them  to  lose 
customers  because  stores  with  licenses  would  attract 
the  larger  flow  of  customers. 

“THE  COUNCIL  MEMBERS  have  seen  our  store. 
They’ve  seen  the  specifics  on  the  quality  of 
operations  we  run,  and  as  an  experienced  store,  we 
know  that  we  can  handle  the  responsibilities  that 
come  with  having  a  liquor  license,”  .said  John 
DeMane,  manager  of  the  Briarbrook  pharmacy  on 
Butterfield  road.  “If  the  ordinance  goes  the  way  it 
appears  to  be  going,  we  will  be  without  a  tool  to 
compete  with  larger  corporations.” 

When  Sipek  asked  the  council  to  explain  where  they 
got  the  idea  that  bad  experiences  happen  with 
convenience  stores  after  noting  that  nothing  happens 
involving  small  stores  in  Wheaton,  Mayor  Robert 
Martin  told  him  that  the  Komer  store  and  the  White 
Hen  Pantry  were  unusual  cases  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  been  in  Wheaton  a  long  time  without  serious 
problems. 

"Going  on  what  we  have  heard  from  elected  officials 
and  staff  in  other  communities,  the  biggest  number  of 
violations  occur  in  convenience  stores,”  said  Martin. 
“Every  member  of  this  council  has  talked  to  elected 
officials  all  over  the  country,  asking  ‘where  are  your 
problems?’  The  police  chief  has  gone  around  and 
collected  forms  and  information  from  a  variety  of 
communities  in  this  county,  and  that  is  where  we 
hear  the  problems  are.” 

A  spokesman  from  White  Hen  pointed  out  that  the 
organization  has  had  119  licenses  in  Illinois  — 
probably  more  than  Jewel.  He  said  that  they  never 
had  a  license  revoked,  and  if  they  committed  a 
violation,  the  council  could  revoke  the  store’s  license. 

“THAT’S  EASIER  SAID  than  done,”  responded 
Martin.  “The  state  won’t  back  a  local  community  in 
terms  of  revoking  a  license  from  the  individual  parties, 
no  matter  how  serious  the  violation.  I  can  close  a 
place  down,  but  the  state  won’t  back  me  if  I  attempt 
to  take  the  license  away.” 


COURIER  photo  by  John  Gteen 

AS  OUTLINED  IN  new  liquor  bill,  Wheaton  convenience-type  stores.  Store  owners  are 
consumers  will  not  find  alcoholic  beverages  in  currently  challenging  the  ordinance. 


Initially,  the  ordinance  only  allowed  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  restaurants,  hotels,  clubs,  recreational 
facilities,  supermarkets  not  under  20,000  square  feet 
and  with  package  sales  only,  and  independent  stores 
not  under  10,000  square  feet  (package  sales  only). 

During  the  planning  session,  the  bill  was  amended 
to  5,000  square  feet  for  independent  stores.  The 
council  is  undecided  on  whether  to  amend  the  20,000 
foot  regulation  for  supermarkets  to  18,000.  Their 
decision  is  contingent  upon  the  size  of  the  Osco  store 
which  is  presently  unknown.  Convenience  stores  will 
still  be  excluded  because  they  are  all  under  5,000  feet. 

No  licenses  have  been  authorized  yet  because  they 
will  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  liquor  commission,  the 
liquor  commissioner  and  the  council.  The  liquor 
commission  was  to  be  approved  by  the  town  council 
on  June  3,  and  the  final  reading  of  the  ordinance  will 
take  place  on  June  17. 

OPINIONS  VARY  ON  the  distribution  of  liquor  in 
Wheaton.  Councilman  Daniel  Fapp,  who  once  opposed 
the  ordinance,  now  favors  the  bill.  “Whatever  the 
voters  want,  we  will  give  them,”  he  stated. 


John  Dulles,  manager  of  Dulles  cleaners,  turned 
“thumbs  down”  on  the  bill,  elaborating,  “I  don’t 
drink,  and  I  believe  that  this  will  be  damaging  to 
Wheaton  youth  and  innocent  people.  I  think  this 
decision  should  be  re-evaluated.  People  who  drink 
often  go  out  of  control  and  are  detrimental  to  society.” 

An  attorney  for  the  Burek  &  Field  law  firm,  John 
Burek  asserted,  “I’m  definitely  for  it.  There  will  be  no 
moral  effect  on  the  city;  the  way  it  is  now,  people  who 
want  to  drink  will  just  go  outside  of  Wheaton  and 
purchase  liquor.  Glen  Ellyn  loved  it  when  Wheaton 
was  dry  because  they  made  large  quantities  of 
money.”  As  an  afterthought,  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  never  heard  any  serious  complaints  about  the 
possibility  of  the  bill  being  sanctioned. 

“I’d  love  to  try  it  in  my  restaurant,”  enthused  Scott 
Sibic,  manager  of  Diamond's  pizza  works.  “I  think 
that  the  majority  of  this  town  is  for  it,  even  though 
I’ve  heard  some  people  say  they  don’t  want  their  kids 
drinking.  Licensing  liquor  would  also  bring  in  more 
revenue  to  the  city.” 


HAVE  A  NICE  LIFE  .  .  . 
THE  EDITORS 
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Hallucinogenic  drugs  reappearing  on  campus 


HALLUCINOGENIC  MUSHROOM  [ISC  by  students  is  on  rise  according  to  UCLA  survey;  15  percent  of  students 
surveyed  have  tried  them  at  least  once. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  (CPS)  -  A 
new  recreational  drug  seems  to  be 
appearing  on  college  campuses,  re¬ 
searchers  say. 

Use  of  “magic”  mushrooms  — 
natural  hallucinogenics  with  effects 
similar  to  but  milder  than  LSD  —  is 
rising  on  West  Coast,  New  York  City 
and  even  on  British  campuses,  say 
researchers  at  UCLA  and  Cal  State- 
Northridge. 

But  national  drug  surveys  are 
missing  what  could  be  the  beginning  of 
a  trend  by  asking  the  wrong  questions 
and  misinterpreting  data,  the  re¬ 
searchers  add. 

THE  STUDY,  PREPARED  by 
UCLA  student  John  Thompson,  Cal 
State  ethnobotanist  William  Emboden 
and  UCLA  psychologists  M.  Douglas 
Anglin  and  Dennis  Fisher,  says  nearly 
15  percent  of  1,507  students  surveyed 
at  UCLA  and  Cal  State-Northridge 
admitted  to  using  mushrooms  at  least 
once. 

A  state  Substance  Abuse  Services 
study  showed  New  York  City  high 
school  students  who  had  tried  halluci¬ 
nogenics,  including  mushrooms,  in-, 
creased  from  six  percent  in  1978  to  10 
percent  in  1983. 

“Our  survey  proved  two  things,” 
Fisher  notes.  “First,  mushrooms  are 
the  major  hallucinogenic  being  used  in 
our  sample,  not  LSD.  And  second, 
national  drug  surveys  are  asking 
questions  in  the  wrong  way  and 
misreporting  the  data.” 

When  mushroom  users  are  asked  if 
they  have  used  LSD  or  anything 
similar,  "yes”  respondents  are  labeled 
LSD  users  in  other  surveys,  he  says. 
Those  who  don’t  consider  mushrooms 
similar  to  LSD  answer  "no”  and  are 
recorded  as  non-users. 

“EITHER  WAY,  THE  answers  are 
misreported,”  Fisher  says. 

Most  studies,  he  claims,  show 
hallucinogenics  use  is  stable,  but  don’t 
show  use  variations  for  different  kinds 
of  hallucinogens. 

The  California  study,  which  asked 
specific  questions  about  mushrooms. 


LSD  and  other  hallucinogenics,  shows 
most  users  have  tried  mushrooms,  but 
few  have  taken  just  LSD,  he  claims. 

It’s  not  the  first  inkling  that 
hallucinogens  are  coming  back. 

IN  1983,  DRUG  Enforcement  Ad¬ 
ministration  spokesman  Franz  Hirzy 
said  falling  prices  were  increasing 
LSD’s  popularity. 

A  recent  Arizona  State  study  found 
LSD  use  had  risen  at  four  or  five 
campuses  surveyed:  North  Carolina, 
Arizona  State,  SUNY  and  Penn,  but 
the  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDA)  is  skeptical. 

“I  haven’t  heard  about  increased 
mushroom  use  at  least  on  this  side  of 
the  country,”  says  NIDA  Washington, 
D.C.  spokeswoman  Dorin  Czechowitz. 
“And  I  can’t  say  (the  California)  study 
is  supported  by  any  data  in  our 
surveys.” 

But,  so  far,  mushroom  use  seems  to 
be  confined  to  small  areas  on  both 
coasts,  Anglin  says. 


“THE  MUSHROOM  CENTER 
seems  to  be  established  in  Washington 
state,’"  Fisher  agrees.  “The  Pacific 
Northwest  has  an  ideal  wet,  humid 
climate  for  growth.  It’s  quite  likely 
they  grow  well  there.” 

The  new  interest  in  mushrooms  could 
be  cyclical,  researcher  Anglin  explains. 

"Don’t  ask  me  why,  but  about  every 
20  years  is  a  cycle  for  drugs,”  he  says. 
“It’s  like  we  had  nostalgia  for  the  ’50s 
and  now  the  '60s.  People  who  didn’t 
live  through  those  times  find  them 
interesting.” 

Anglin  blames  “media  hype”  for 
generating  interest  in  various  drugs, 
and  predicts  the  extent  of  mushroom 
use  “depends  on  the  media  attention.” 

“THESE  THINGS  HAVE  a  kind  of 
word-of-mouth  attribution  that  makes 
them  attractive  to  people  who  use 
them,”  he  says.  “Usually  the  experi¬ 
menters  are  bright,  alert  people.” 

While  it's  illegal  to  possess  or  use 
mushrooms,  the  non-hallucinogenic  re¬ 


productive  spores  are  legal. 

If  mushrooms’  availability  enhances 
their  popularity,  “it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  fast  the  trend  moves,” 
Anglin  says. 

But  mushrooms  probably  won’t 
affect  use  of  other  drugs  like  marijuana, 
cocaine  and  alcohol,  he  says.  “Coke  is 
in  for  the  rest  of  the  decade.” 


Famine  relief 
project  at  CD 

By  CHERYL  SOBUN 

An  African  Famine  Relief  program  is 
being  sponsored  at  CD  by  the  Newman 
Club  and  Campus  Christian  Fellowship 
in  cooperation  with  student  government 
to  raise  funds  for  famine-stricken 
African  countries. 

Any  contributions  for  African  relief 
will  be  accepted  for  the  Red  Cross  at 
the  CD  box  office  in  the  SRC  Building. 
These  contributions  will  go  directly  to 
Africa,  nothing  is  taken  out  for  costs, 
according  to  Laura  Podlesny,  Red 
Cross  representative. 

The  money  will  be  used  for  such  non- 
perishable  items  as  cereals,  the  edible 
oils,  dried  fish,  powdered  milk,  and 
baby  food.  In  addition,  medical  supplies 
will  be  sent  and  trucks  purchased  to 
make  deliveries.  Some  of  the  money  will 
go  towards  training  medical  and  relief 
personal,  and  even  more  to  research  to 
install  a  long-range  food  production 
program. 

“ALMOST  87  MILLION  people  on 
the  continent  are  faced  with  starva¬ 
tion,”  commented  Podlesny,  “but  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  making  a 
significant  contribution  towards  ending 
this  tragedy.” 

Americans  have  donated  more  than 
16  million  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  Africa,  out  of  the  70  million  received 
from  all  over  the  world. 

According  to  Red  Cross  statistics,  in 
December,  1984,  90  percent  of  the 
children  in  Africa  were  malnourished. 
Today  the  number  has  been  cut  down 
to  75  percent.  In  one  refuge  camp,  more 
than  120  people  died  each  day  in 
November,  1984.  Today  the  death  rate 
in  that  camp  is  less  than  35  people  per 
day. 

“There  are  still  more  than  6  million 
people  in  Ethiopia  alone  that  are  in 
need,”  commented  Podlesny. 

Professor  Charles  Ellenbaum  of  CD’s 
Anthropology  and  Religious  studies 
department,  who  was  on  a  recent 
discussion  panel  for  African  Famine 
Relief  commented,  “I  urge  people  to  get 
involved  and  give  money  and  food  so 
that  the  people  who  have  died  won’t 
have  done  so  in  vain." 


DON’T  STOP...  continue  your 
i  education  at 

Educating  leaders  tor  human  service 

George  Williams  College 

Nationally  recognizedjor  educating  people  for 
leadership  in  human  service  careers, 

George  Williams  College  has  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  to  enhance  your  professional  growth. 


DEGREES  OFFERED: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  In  Nursing 

Bachelor  of  Social  Work 

Master  of  Public  Health 

Master  of  Science 

Master  of  Social  Work 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

AREA  STUDIES: 

Child  Welfare 

Communlty/Youth  Services 

Intematlonal/Intercultural 

Interpersonal 

Juvenile  Justice 

Social  Agency 

Urban 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL: 

Pre-dentistry 
Prelaw 
Pre-medicine 
Pre-theology 
Pre-vetertnarv  medicine 


•  Applied  Behavioral  Science 

•  Art 

•  Athletic  Training 
>  Biology 

'  Drama 

■  Ecology 

■  Economics 

■  Foreign  Languages 
'  General  Studies 

'  Htstoiy 
i  HumanlUes 
'  Human  Physiology 
i  International  Management 
Literature 
Management 
Medical  Technology 
Music 


UNDERGRADUATE: 


Natural  History 
Natural  Science 
Nursing  Completion* 
Philosophy 
Physical  EducaUon 
Physical  Therapy 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Recreation  Services 
Religion 
Social  Sciences 
Social  Work  (B.S.W.) 
Sociology/ Anthropology 
Spanish 

Therapeutic  Recreation 

'For  RN's  only 


GRADUATE: 

Management  &  Organlza-  •  Health  Education 

tional  Behavior  •  Physical  Education 

Business  Administration  •  Public  Health 

(MBA)  •  Leisure  &  Environmental 

Counseling  Psychology  Resources  Administration 

Exercise  Phvslology  •  Social  Work  (M.S.W.) 


For  more  information  on  these  and  other  career  opportunities,  contact 
Office  of  Admissions,  555  Thirty-first  Street,  Downers  Grove,  IL  60515  •  (312)  964-31 13/3114 
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Plans  approved  for 
greenhouse  facility 


By  DAN  LEONARDI 

Plans  for  the  ornamental  horticulture 
facility  were  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  May  22,  and  the  contractual 
firm  of  V  and  V  Nordland,  Inc.,  from 
Medford,  New  York,  the  only  bidders, 
were  confirmed  unanimously  by  the 
board. 

Normally,  according  to  board  policy, 
three  bids  are  solicited  by  the  college, 
but  board  members  sought  certain 
qualifications  in  cost  and  construction 
which  Nordland  met.  Their  bid  of 
$198,875  —  a  7  percent  savings  over 
the  previous  proposal  of  $215,250  in 
January,  was  within  cost  specifications 
established  by  the  board. 

The  greenhouse,  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  mid-November  of  1985,  will 
be  located  in  the  west  campus  area 
surrounded  by  buildings  J,  K,  L  and  M. 
The  west  end  of  Building  K  will  be 
linked  by  a  corridor  to  the  greenhouse 
structure.  The  120  foot-by-100  foot 
building  will  be  made  of  glass  with 
four-foot  corrogated  steel  as  sidewall 
and  will  be  divided  into  six  bays. 


THE  FIRST  BAY  will  be  a  work 
station  used  for  such  service  as  tool 
storage  and  sod  pasteurization.  It  will 
also  contain  a  boiler.  Bays  two  and 
three  will  encompass  plant  foliage 
production  and  plant  propagation. 

A  door  will  section  off  bays  one 
through  three  from  four,  five  and  six 
since  regulation  of  temperature  is 
essential  to  plant  life. 

Bays  four  and  five  will  include  the 
growth  of  moderate  temperature  crops 
—  chrysanthemums,  poinsettias, 
Easter  lilies  and  many  bedding  plants 
at  approximately  60  degress  farenheit, 
while  bay  six  will  contain  cool 
temperature  crops  such  as  cinerarias, 
perennials  and  carnations  at  approxi¬ 
mately  50  degrees. 

The  southern  cooridor  of  building  K 
will  also  be  remodeled  and  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  late  August  of  1985, 
according  to  Kerry  Petusky,  horti¬ 
culture  coordinator.  The  220  occupancy 
building  will  hold  new  offices,  class¬ 
rooms,  labs  and  horticulture  work¬ 
shops. 


highlight  ;j-pj 
and 


quick  as  a  flash 

R  more  than  just  a  highlighter 


Switch  from  highlighting  to  jotting  notes  without  changing  pens.  Textar 
comes  in  six  bright  fluorescent  colors,  each  with  a  blue  ballpoint  pen. 


Available  now  at  your  college  store. 


SAIL  ON  M/S  STARWARD 

AUGUST  24-31 

SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATE 
375.00-4  per  cabin 
plus  air 


CRUISE  FOR  CREDIT 

CALL  THE  CRUISE  EXPERTS  AT 
CAMEO  TRAVEL 

I  Depart  Chiqago/Midway  Airport  on  August  24.  Sail 
] from  Miami  on  the  beautiful  Norwegian  Caribbean 
Cruise  Ship,  M/S  STARWARD  to  a  Private  Out  Island, 
locho  Rios,  Jamaica  and  on  to  Cozumel,  Mexico,  with 
j special  snorkeling  packages  available.  BOOK  EARLY! 

SPACE  IS  LIMITED ! 

COUNT  OFJ  THE  CRUISE  EXPERTS 
CALL: 


v 

223  South  Washington,  Naperville 

961-3300 

SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES  FOR  ALL  TRAVEL 


More  people  have  survived 
cancer  than  now  live  in  the 


City  of  Los  Angeles. 
We  are  winning. 


OFFICER  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
WHAT’S  IN  IT  FOR  YOU? 

Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  has  a  lot  to  offer  you.  Com¬ 
pleting  this  three-month  school  could  be  the  first  step  toward  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  career.  We  offer  a  good  starting  salary 
an  opportunity  (for  those  with  special  qualifications)  to  do 
qraduate  work  at  little  or  no  cost  complete  medical  and  dental 
care ...  30  days  of  vacation  with  pay  each  year.  .  .  low  cost  life  in- 
surance .  .  .  and  much,  much  more.  We  also  offer  you  experience 
...  Air  Force  experience.  It  all  adds  up  to  one  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities  available  to  young  men  and  women  today.  Find  out  more 
about  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  and  what  it  can  mean  tor 
you  and  your  country. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  WRITE  OR  CALL:  SSgt  Harold  Stirmette 
5306  W.  Laurence  Ave.,  Chicago.  IL  60630 


On  the  leading  edge  of  technology. 
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Exchange  student 


COURIER  photo  by  Patrick  Timmers 

USA  POTVIN,  20,  of  Elmhurst  will  soon  leave  for  West  Germany  as 
exchange  student  in  Occupational/Technical  study  in  field  of  international 
business. 


continued  from  page  1 

political  questions  about  nuclear  arms, 
dealing  with  frustration  and  her 
reactions  to  German  peers.  She  was 
also  asked  to  describe,  in  German,  a 
typical  day. 

“I  answered  the  political  questions 
without  a  ‘yes’  or  ‘no,’  like  a  typical 
politician,”  she  recalled  “and  told  them 
what  I  had  learned  about  nuclear 
arms.” 

Her  acceptance  letter,  arriving  in 
mid-May,  informed  her  of  a  two-day 
orientation  in  New  York  City  on 
August  27  and  also  of  her  departure 
from  the  U.S.  along  with  59  other 
community  college  students  on  August 
30. 

TWO  MONTHS  OF  intensive  lan¬ 
guage  study  will  follow,  when  the 
divided  group  will  reside  in  either 
Cologne  or  Radolfzell,  West  Germany. 
Potvin  hopes  to  be  placed  in  Radolfzell, 
a  German-Swiss  border  town  on  Lake 
Constance  where  she  may  have  a 
chance  to  ski. 

Placement  with  her  host  family  in 
November  will  preceed  her  business 
studies  until  late  February,  when  the 
American  group  will  spend  a  week  in 
Berlin  to  “discuss  how  things  are 
going.” 

Six  months  of  work  will  commence  in 
March  in  an  area  of  business  which 
Potvin  said  “could  range  from  waitress- 
ing  in  a  local  bar  to  working  at  the  desk 
of  an  international  hotel  chain.” 

August  29,  1986,  the  group  will  leave 
Germany,  returning  to  Washington, 
D.C.  for  a  two-and-one-half  day 
conference. 

UPON  HER  RETURN  home,  Potvin 
wants  to  continue  working  toward  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  international 
business  and  hopes  to  use  her  language 
skills  in  possibly,  “translation,  import/ 


export  or  working  for  an  international 
organization.” 

She  previously  visited  Germany  in 
1982,  staying  with  friends  for  eight 
months  after  graduation  from  York 
High  School  in  Elmhurst. 

Potvin  said  she  learned  German  “by 
complete  immersion,”  and  recalled 
“talking  with  a  dictionary”  to  the  host 
family’s  mother  while  learning  how  to 
do  the  wash. 

Since  then  she  has  completed  “the 
whole  200  sequence”  at  CD  and  feels 
she  understands  the  language  better. 

HER  IMPRESSION  OF  “Deutsch- 
landers”  is  of  a  “very  disciplined  people 
with  a  tough,  structured  school  system 
in  which  you  either  make  it  or  you 
don’t,”  versus  the  U.S.  system  in  when 
she  said  “teachers  let  some  students 
‘just  slide  by’.’’ 

“German  teenagers  appear  more 
responsible  and  mature  than  U.S. 
teens,”  she  said.  “At  16,  teens  can 
drink  and  at  18  they  pay  for  their  own 
driver’s  license.  By  that  time  drinking 
is  no  big  deal  and  ‘driving  under  the 
influence’  is  minimal,  which  is  also  due 
to  stricter  traffic  laws. 

"The  Germans  are  also  more  safety 
conscious,”  she  noted,  “everyone  wears 
seatbelts  and  puts  on  a  helmet  before 
driving  their  moped.” 

However,  Potvin  said  she  doesn’t 
plan  to  settle  in  Germany. 

“IT’S  A  GREAT  EXPERIENCE 
visiting  and  it  really  makes  you  grow 
up,  but  the  U.S.  is  my  home,”  she  said. 
However,  she  is  very  excited  about 
representing  CD  and  “especially  the 
U.S.” 

"This  experience  is  the  best  way  to 
land  a  job  and  get  to  know  the 
businesses  available.  There  is  so  much 
out  there  in  international  business.  This 
will  help  me  determine  which  way  I 


want  to  direct  my  life,”  she  asserted. 

A  search  is  on  for  homes  for  the  two 
reciprical  German  students  who  will 
attend  CD  next  fall.  Grundy  and  Pat 
Salberg,  foreign  student  admissions 
assistant  are  looking  for  area  homes  in 
a  variety  of  socio-economic  levels  to 
house  each  of  the  students  for  a 
three-month  stretch.  Grundy  said  some 
remuneration  can  be  obtained  for  those 


who  would  not  volunteer  their  homes 
otherwise. 

Grundy  hopes  the  students’  stay  here 
“will  benefit  our  students  by  cross- 
cultural  exchange.  This  is  the  first  time 
foreign  students  have  come  to  CD  on  a 
sponsored,  organized  basis,”  he  said. 

Anyone  wishing  to  offer  a  home  may 
contact  Grundy  or  Salberg  at  858-2800 
extension  2143  or  2398. 


College  of  DuPage  Foodservice 
Announces 


TO  ALL  STUDENTS,  FACULTY  &  STAFF 

_ 

Cafeteria  Summer  Hours: 
Monday — Thursday,  7  a.m. — 

2  p.m. 


THANK  you  FOR  V00R 
CONTINUED  SUPPORT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  PAST 
YEAR.  0000  IUCK  TO  All 
GRADUATES.  HAVE  A 
GREAT  SUMMER!!! 


i 


THE  ENTIRE  FOOD  SERVICE  STAFF  AND 

0.  K.  GAUGER  -  MANAGER 
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Editorial  Board 

Paul  Goodman,  editor-in-chief 
Chris  Aiello,  assistant  editor 


Dream  for  tomorrow 

The  newest  fad  on  campus  these  days  seems  to  be  exercising  the  rights  to 
free  speech  and  public  gatherings.  On  dozens  of  college  campuses  all  across  the 
nation,  students  are  turning  out  in  masses  to  form  what  has  been  called  the 
“second  wind  of  the  radical  movement.” 

Not  without  new  faces,  though.  In  contrast  to  the  purple-hazed  ’60s  radicals, 
those  gathering  to  protest  the  CIA,'  U.S.  involvement  in  Nicaragua,  apartheid 
in  South  Africa  or  arms  escalation  are  mild  mannered  and  relatively  peaceful.  It 
seems  that  students  have  finally  gotten  their  act  together  and  realized  the 
powerful  lobbying  majority  that  they  Eire. 

Such  level-headed  dedication  towsird  the  issues  which  face  society  is  just 
what  the  world  needs  more  of.  As  has  been  SEiid  many  times  before  and 
probably  again,  today’s  youth  are  the  backbone  and  building  material  of 
tomorrow.  As  students,  we  should  be  discussing  the  problems  of  the  world.  Our 
politicians  don’t  seem  to  be  doing  the  job,  and,  since  it’s  our  world  too,  we 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  way  our  future  will  tEike  shape. 

The  Courier  supports  all  those  taking  part  in  the  dream  of  a  better  tomorrow. 


An  editor's  farewell 


viHeRe  woulp  i 
FiNPTHe  PReSiPGNT’S 
New  BupGet? 


-^25^77 


TRY  THe 
HuMoR 
SecTiON 


As  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  bringing 
post  graduation  plans  to  a  head,  I  am 
writing  my  last  essay  for  the  students  of 
CD.  This  is  my  last  issue  as  editor  of  the 
Courier,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  those  who  made  this 
year  one  of  the  best  I  have  known. 

Where  to  start  present  my  biggest 
dilemna,  so  I'll  begin  at  the  top.  I  thank 
God  for  blessing  me  with  the  talents  and 
friends  which  have  made  this  year  a 
success. 

To  my  psirents,  an  emormous  hand  of 
gratitude.  Although  I  can't  name 
everything  here,  the  support  lent  to  me 
during  troubled  times  and  the  eternal 
concern  for  my  well  being  are  appreciated. 
Thanks  for  putting  up  with  the  late  hours, 
the  missed  dinners  and  the  often  no-shows 
as  I  stretched  one  day  into  three. 

A  special  thanks  to  Sam  and  Linda  at 
Son’s  Enterprises,  who  have  patiently 
endured  all  sorts  of  catastrophes  and  who 
always  seem  to  be  willing  to  wait  that 
extra  hour  while  we  stretch  yet  another 
deadline. 

At  CD,  I  thank  the  administrators  who 
have  helped  me  along  the  way.  To  Dr. 
McAninch  a  philosopher  without  equal,  I 
say  separate  and  special  thanks  for 
acknowledging  the  need  for  us  to  examine 
new  things. 

To  Mary  Pat  Barth,  possibly  the 
kindest,  wEirm-hearted  Christian  soul 


have  encountered,  I  wish  you  a  lifetime  of 
blessings. 

To  Mr.  D.R.  Petrizzo,  a  tip  of  my  hat  to 
you  and  your  staff  who  have  patiently 
suffered  every  request  we  have  put  upon 
you. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Regner,  director  of 
financial  aid,  my  undying  gratitude  to  you 
and  your  staff  for  ironing  out  all  the 
difficulties  in  my  registration  procedures 
(lord  knows  there  have  been  many). 

Since  there  have  been  so  many  good 
ones,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  my 
instructors.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  learned 
something  from  all  of  you.  Albeit  different 
things,  rest  assured  that  you  have 
touched  atleast  one  soul  and  propelled  it 
onward  to  higher  plateaus. 

Another  great  group  which  is  tough  to 
separate  is  the  student  body.  My  fellow 
students  —  include  yourself  if  the  shoe 
fits  —  the  support  and  well  wishes 
received  from  all  of  you  goes  a  long  way  in 
my  book. 

Finally,  my  staff.  First,  My  James 
Nyka,  who  has  taught  me  everything  I 
know  about  journalism  and  newspapers. 
Not  all  of  that  knowledge  was  gained  in 
the  classroom,  Jim,  and  I  think  you 
realize  that.  The  experience  I  have 
received  from  working  with  you  I  will 
carry  with  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Pat  Timmers,  my  best  friend  and  ally,  I 
can’t  say  enough  to  thank  you  and 
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sometimes  I  haven’t.  Be  assured,  though, 

your  work  and  support  are  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

To  R.  Kelley  Laughlin  Jr.  who  never 
failed  to  keep  me  in  laughs  during  the  late 
hours,  I  will  miss  your  humor  and  the 
good  times  we  shared.  Its  unfortunate 
that  the  year  ended  the  way  it  did,  but  as 
the  saying  on  my  wall  goes  —  you  know 
what  it  says. 

Channon  Seifert,  a  features  editor 
beyond  compare.  I  thank  you  for  being 
someone  I  didn’t  have  to  monitor.  If  that 
sounds  bad,  don’t  take  it  that  way.  It  only 
means  you  have  earned  my  utmost  respect 
and  gratitude. 

Greg  Huber,  my  very  often  unpredictable 
and  spontaneous  sports  editor,  you  have 
added  a  new  word  to  my  vocabulary  — 
“Huberisms.”  They  will  keep  me  going  for 
years  to  come. 

Chris  Aiello,  an  assistant  editor  who 
brought  a  new  perspective  and  certainly 
controversy  to  the  office,  I  thank  you  for 
your  unbridled  criticism  and  open 
thinking.  It  has  indeed  been  a  pleasure 
working  with  you.  I  only  wish  you  had 
gone  to  DeKalb. 

To  John  Fenwick,  an  Eirtist  whom  the 
likes  of  which  I  haven’t  witnessed  until 
this  year,  I  wish  the  very  best  in  your 
creative  endeavors.  You  will  certainly  go 
far  in  your  lifetime. 

To  Julie  Bridge,  my  first  features 


editor,  I  wish  the  very  best  of 

to  for  a  long  and  prosperous  lifi 
you  know  I  don’t  mean  money 

To  Joe  Territo,  the  legendary 
paste-up  master  of  patience,  it 
incredible  pleasure  working 
Considering  the  hours  keps 
last-minute  changes  in  layout, 
heard  a  single  complaint.  I 
that,  and  so  do  others.  The  very 
to  you  sir. 

To  Dave  Hamilton  my 
manager.  Our  relationship  has  b( 
to  say  the  least,  but  you  have 
talent  comparable  to  very  few 
sincerely  wish  you  the  best  of  lui 
future. 

To  all  the  reporters,  writers 
who  have  made  this  year  a  succe 
special  thanks.  Each  one  of 
contributed,  in  one  way  or  anoi 
positive  manner.  The  very  best 
you. 

Someone  who  has  played  a  s 
in  my  life  but  is  seldom  given  cr 
is  Stacy  Burke.  You  have 
support  and  helped  me  grow 
didn't  realize  myself  until  recei 
have  always  been  there  for  me 
always  remember  that. 

To  all  of  the  Courier  reader 
great  life.  It  has  been  a  real 
serving  you  as  editor,  and  I  hop< 
the  same  way  about  me. 


Letters 


In  defense  of  PLR 

To  the  editor: 

Concerning  the  May  24th 
editorial  on  the  Prairie  Light 
Review  (CD’s  literary  maga¬ 
zine),  several  points  need  ad¬ 
dressing.  Mention  was  made  of 
an  “argument”  at  PLR  over 
whether  to  expend  a  sorely 
limited  budget  on  quality  (a 
charge  the  editorial  alleged 
against  the  most  recent  issue  of 
PLR)  or  on  quantity  (an 
argument  the  editorial  promot¬ 
ed  to  give  more  students 
opportunity-to  get  published). 

The  truth  is,  spending  money 
to  publish  more  pages  of 
student  submissions  would  in¬ 
deed  require  a  considerable 
budget  increase,  and  whether 
the  PLR  is  printed  on  medium- 
weight  linen  stock  or  even  on 
toilet  paper  makes  relatively 
little  difference,  as  long  as  the 
materials  are  standard  size, 


bulk  purchased,  not  coated  and 

printed  with  only  one  color  ink. 
In  fact,  the  editorial’s  argument 
to  go  back  to  the  "traditional 
medium”  of  newsprint,  to  get 
more  students  published,  is  not 
only  fallacious,  but  even  rather 
humorous  in  light  of  the  facts. 

Anyone  who  understands  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  a  literary 
magazine  would  also  under¬ 
stand  that  this  so-called  tradi- 
tionEd  medium  was  a  traditional 
mistake.  Literary  magazines  are 
supposed  to  contain  art  —  not 
news,  which  obviously  functions 
well  in  newsprint  medium.  To 
not  package  the  art  in  an 
appealing  format  is  to  tell  those 
artists  that  their  work  did  not 
merit  it. 

Secondly,  this  newsprint  tra¬ 
dition  was  never  much  of  a 
tradition  anyway,  existing 
somehwere  between  one  and  ten 
issues  (about  three  years), 
depending  on  what  exactly  is 
being  classified  as  newsprint 
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_ THANKS _ 

Many  thanks  to  those  who  have  helped  make  producing  this 
quarter's  Features  section  such  a  rewarding  and  fun 
experience.  Thank  yous  go  out  to  Jim,  Pat,  John,  Dave  and  all 
the  Features  staff  who  met  their  deadlines.  Special  thanks  to 
Julie,  a  wizard  of  a  writer  who  was  always  ready  to  help  out, 
and  to  Paul,  an  Editor-in-Chief  extraordinaire  who  let  me  do 
with  Features  what  I  wanted  to  do.  Muchos  Gracias,  C.S. 


CD  conceit  band  to  perform  concert 


Winners  awarded  at  PLR  Gala 


Broadway  shows  tunes  and  marches 
will  be  included  when  the  College  of 
DuPage  Concert  Band  performs  its 
spring  concert  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  June 
11,  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center, 
Building  M.  Admission  is  free. 

Steven  Hanson  will  direct  the  band 
in  a  variety  of  musical  selections 
including  highlights  from  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein's  "Carousel"  and  the 
"Liberty  Bell  March"  by  John  Philip 
Sousa.  Also  featured  will  be  the  music 
of  William  Schuman,  a  Glenn  Miller 
number,  and  Schubert's  "Unfinished 


Symphony." 

The  concert  band  is  composed  of 
students  and  community  members  and 
is  open  to  all  able  wind,  brass  and 
percussion  players  regardless  of  age. 
The  band  is  currently  seeking  new 
members. 

"The  primary  requirement,"  says 
Hanson,  "is  the  desire  to  play  fine 
concert  band  music  in  a  good 
community  band." 

Interested  musicians  should  contact 
Hanson  through  the  Performing  Arts 
office  at  858-2817,  ext  2036. 


By  SHERI  FREY 

The  first  Prairie  Light  Review  Gala 
was  held  Thursday  night,  June  6. 

Prizes  were  awarded  for  five 
categories  of  work  published  in  the 
magazine. 

Winners  for  art  were:  Kim  Koskela, 
Woodridge,  first  place;  Jean  Barban, 
Woodridge,  second  place  and 
honorable  mention;  Karen  Baxa, 
Wheaton,  third  place;  Use  Bendixen, 
Downer's  Grove,  Lisa  Closterides, 
Addison,  honorable  mention. 

Fiction  winners  were:  Stephen 
Seeker,  Wheaton,  first  place;  Sheri 
Frey,  Western  Springs,  second  place; 
John  Ponzio,  Glendale  Heights,  third 
place;  Ronald  DeMarco,  Naperville, 
Michael  V.  Pederson,  Brookfield, 
honorable  mention. 

Non-fiction  winners  were:  Martha 
Bowser-McMillen,  Wheaton,  first  place; 
Ellen  Hoffman,  Wheaton,  second  place; 


Susan  Ketchmark,  Brookfield,  third 
place;  and  Dorothy  J.  Zellmer, 
Naperville,  honorable  mention. 

Winners  for  photography  were:  Elisa 
Campos,  Palatine,  first  place;  Maribeth 
Roskam,  Westmont,  second  place; 
Micharel  McArdle,  Winfield,  third 
place;  George  Luvisi  Jr.,  Downers 
Grove,  Jean  Barban,  Woodridge, 

Claude  Riendeau,  Rolling  Meadows, 
honorable  mention. 

Poetry  winners  were:  Kathy  Keenan, 
Glen  Ellyn,  first  place;  John  Speiden, 
second  place  and  honorable  mention; 
James  Cassidy,  Elmhurst,  third  place; 
and  Raymond  Noceda,  West  Chicago, 
Jeanne  M.  Sulik,  La  Grange,  honorable 
mention. 

Copies  of  the  Prairie  Light  Review's 
new  spring  issue  will  be  distributed 
from  7:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  at  the  second 
floor  foyer  on  Tuesday,  June  11.  After 
that  date,  copies  will  be  available  in  the 
library  and  1C  3098. 


Zoo  concert  series  to 
benefit  Baboon  Island 

BROOKFIELD  ZOO  will  present  its  second  annual  "MUSIC  IN  THE 
ZOO"  concert  series,  June  29  through  July  6. 

Scheduled  performances  include  appearances  by  DIONNE  WAR¬ 
WICK  and  THE  SPINNERS,  KENNY  RODGERS,  BOBBY  VINTON, 
JOHNNY  CASH  and  WAYLON  JENNINGS,  and  LORETTA  LYNN  and 
RONNIE  MILSAP. 

Tickets  for  the  8:00  p.m.  outdoor  concert  series  are  available 
through  the  zoo  box  office  and  all  Ticketmaster  outlets. 

Proceeds  from  the  concerts  are  earmarked  toward  the  renovation  of 
Baboon  Island,  originally  constructed  in  1936.  Plans  call  for 
redesigning  the  island  to  provide  for  a  realistic  and  natural  habitat  for 
the  baboons,  while  enabling  maximum  visual  access  for  the  public. 
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Key  to  successful  interview 
is  self-knowledge, 
preparation 


BEING  ’PSYCHED’  —  appearing  confident,  qualified  and  properly  dressed  —  is  vital  to  the  success  of 
any  interview  situation. 


By  SHERI  FREY 

Money  makes  the  American  dream 
—  success  —  come  true.  But  without 
a  good  job,  how  can  a  person  earn 
enough  money  to  achieve  that  dream? 

"The  key  to  getting  a  job  is  a 
successful  interview,  whether  one  finds 
a  job  from  the  want  ads  or  by  calling 
companies  listed  in  the  phone  book," 
states  Ron  Nilsson,  CD  placement 
counselor  for  the  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Center  (SRC  2044). 

Nilsson  offers  this  advice  about  how 
to  put  one's  best  foot  forward  during 
an  interview. 

First,  a  candidate  should  be 
well-prepared  for  each  interview.  His 
resume,  if  a  good  one,  will  generate 
interviews,  according  to  Nilsson.  The 
resume  also  serves  as  a  review  for  the 
applicant  of  his  achievements  and 
career  goals. 

The  candidate  should  research  the 
company  by  either  talking  to  someone 
in  the  business  or  through  investigation 
in  the  LRC  or  another  library.  One 
needs  to  prepare  relevant  questions  to 
ask  the  interviewer  about  the  company 
and  position  offered. 

Above  all,  the  applicant  needs  to  be 
"psyched"  for  the  interview,  confident 
of  his  abilities  and  aptitude  for  the  job, 
explains  Nilsson. 

Next,  one  must  dress  appropriately 
for  the  job.  Jeans  and  long  hair  on 
males  or  extreme  hairstyles  are 
unacceptable,  suggests  Nilsson. 

"The  employer  wants  to  see  if  a 
person  will  fit  in  with  the  company," 
notes  Nilsson.  "As  a  rule,  in  business 
and  sales,  men  wear  traditional, 
conservative  suits,  and  women  wear 
skirts,  suits  or  dresses." 

Even  for  jobs  where  a  person  expects 
to  get  dirty,  such  as  an  auto  mechanic, 
employers  are  impressed  if  an  applicant 
dresses  up  for  the  interview,  Nilsson 
says. 

"As  a  potential  employee,  you  want 
to  let  the  interviewer  know  that  the  job 
means  something  to  you,"  Nilsson 
states. 

Also,  the  candidate  needs  to  follow  a 
certain  standard  of  conduct  during  an 
interview.  An  applicant  should  be 
assertive  and  an  active  participant  in 
the  conversation,  but  never 
domineering. 

"When  the  job  seeker  walks  into  the 
employer's  office,  he  extends  his  hand 
in  greeting  and  addresses  the 
interviewer  by  his  name:  'Hello,  Mr. 
Smith.'  Ask  the  employer's  secretary 
how  to  correctly  pronounce  the  name," 
Nilsson  recommends. 

Furthermore,  the  candidate  should 
position  his  chair  in  the  room  so  the 
interviewer  can  comfortably  look  at 
him.  By  maintaining  eye  contact  and  by 
sitting  forward  in  the  chair  with  one's 


feet  flat  on  the  floor  and  arms 
uncrossed,  the  applicant  signals  to  the 
employer  that  he  is  actively  interested 
and  eager. 

One  begins  the  interview  by  making 
small  talk  with  the  employer,  by 
observing  his  office  and  commenting 
on  pictures  or  trophies  displayed, 
maintains  Nilsson. 

"The  applicant  must  modify  his 
personality,  attitude  and  behavior 
during  the  interview,"  says  Nilsson. 
"The  employer  needs  to  know  that  the 
person,  although  qualified,  can  also  get 
along  with  people." 

Nilsson  cites  as  an  everyday  example 
of  modified  behavior  the  different  ways 
we  relate  and  interact  with  teachers, 
boyfriends  or  girlfriends  and  / 
aquaintances. 

"Companies  can  be  selective," 
insists  Nilsson,  "because  the  job 


market  is  open  to  many  trained 
people." 

Also,  the  applicant  needs  to  know 
and  be  able  to  express  his  career  goals 
and  achievements,  giving  concrete 
examples. 

When  asked,  "Tell  me  about 
yourself,"  a  candidate  should  talk 
about  his  work  experiences  and  himself 
personally,  reports  Nilsson. 

Above  all,  the  applicant  should  not 
dwell  on  negatives. 

“  "People  learn  and  develop  from  the 
past,"  Nilsson  stresses.  "Do  not 
mention  'a  personality  conflict  with  the 
boss'  as  the  reason  for  quitting  your 
last  job.  Say  instead,  'It  was  time  for 
me  to  move  on.'  Also,  if  asked  to 
describe  one's  weakness,  mention 
only  those  not  truly  negative  qualities 
such  as  being  a  perfectionist. 
Emphasize  that  you  are  trying  to 
correct  them." 


The  applicant  should  ask  at  the  close 
of  the  interview  when  he  will  find  out  if 
he  is  considered  suitable  for  the  job.  If 
you  haven't  heard  from  the  interviewer 
by  that  given  time,  wait  a  few  days  and 
then  call  the  company. 

"After  the  interview,  to  remind  the 
employer  abou  you,  go  home  and  write 
a  note  thanking  him  for  the  interview," 
advises  Nilsson. 

However,  if  for  some  reason,  you're 
not  hired,  don't  feel  personally  rejected. 

"The  decision  to  hire  someone  is 
based  on  an  emotional  reaction  and  not 
necessarily  logic.  People  are  turned 
down  for  lots  of  jobs.  They  shouldn't 
become  discouraged,"  declares 
Nilsson. 

Nilsson  encourages  people  to  keep 
trying. 

"Job  interviews  can  be  good 
learning  experiences,"  he  comments, 
"on  the  road  to  success." 
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CD  parking 
a  problem? 
not  for  those 
determined 
to  find  space 

By  BRUCE  A.  COLE 

I've  tried  to  avoid  it,  but  I  don't  seem 
to  have  much  choice.  I'm  going  to  do  a 
think-piece  on  parking  at  CD. 

The  end  of  the  year  is  near  and 
everyone  is  still  talking  about  the  lack 
of  sufficient  parking  —  defined  by 
students  as  parking  spaces  within  100 
yards  of  the  SRC  building. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
30,000  students  come  and  go  here  each 
quarter.  Did  you  ever  wonder  what 
that  many  cars  piled  within  100  yards 
of  the  SRC  building  would  look  like? 

Most  students  are  more  concerned 
with  their  place  in  the  parking  lot  than 
with  any  educational  concerns  they 
may  have  to  deal  with  once  they  make 
it  to  their  classrooms. 

Evidence  of  this  can  be  found  by 
observing  two  distinct  types  of  people 
—  the  "circlers"  and  the  "sitters." 

The  circlers  are  a  determined  breed. 
They  drive  up  and  down  the  rows  of 
cars  waiting  for  an  empty  space. 

Their  favorite  trick  is  to  find 
someone  walking  to  the  lot  from  the 
SRC.  As  the  departing  student  walks  to 
his  car,  the  circler  follows  closely, 
careful  not  to  hit  the  pedestrian  but 
intent  on  occupying  the 
soon-to-be-vacant  space. 

I  like  to  fool  the  circlers.  I  stroll  out  to 
my  car  (I  circled  earlier  in  the  day  to  get 
the  space),  sit  in  it  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  start  the  engine,  turn  it  off, 
then  get  out  and  walk  back  to  the  SRC, 
leaving  in  my  wake  a  frustrated  circler. 

Much  more  patient  than  the  circlers 
are  the  sitters.  The  sitters  always  get 
the  best  spots. 

They  stay  in  one  place,  usually  near 
the  front  of  the  lot,  and  wait  for 
somebody  to  come  out  and  leave. 

I  know  sitters  who  wait  in  the  same 
spot  for  hours.  They  miss  class,  tie  up 
traffic  for  the  circlers,  and  waste  an 
awful  lot  of  time  just  hanging  out  in  the 
car,  but  once  they  park  they  never  have 
to  walk  far. 

I  asked  my  friend,  Slobodnik,  why  he 
spends  so  much  time  sitting  in  the 
front  parking  lot. 

"Have  you  ever  parked  in  those  lots 
by  22nd  Street?"  he  queried.  "I  don't 
mind  a  little  exercise  but  walking  to 
school  from  the  next  county  is  asking 
too  much." 

I  pointed  out  that  sitting  seems  like  a 
tremendous  misuse  of  time. 

"Sitting  doesn't  take  any  more  time 
than  walking  from  those  lots  over 
there,"  he  retorted,  gesturing  in  the 
direction  of  Lombard. 

I  suggested  he  try  circling. 

"I  tried  that  once,"  he  said,  "I  kept 
running  out  of  gas.  Besides,  I've  never 
waited  more  than  five  minutes  for  a 
place  to  park." 

I  inquired  as  to  how  he  could  always 
find  a  parking  space  in  only  five 
minutes. 

He  grinned  slyly  and  told  me  that 
after  five  minutes  he  gave  up  and 
parked  in  the  handicapped  lot. 

The  disgust  was  evident  on  my  face 
as  I  chided  him  for  taking  a  spot  that 
might  be  needed  by  someone  who  was 
handicapped.  I  then  asked  how  he 
avoided  getting  a  ticket. 

He  grinned  again  and  said,  "I  limp." 


Cable  viewing  a  part-time  pastime 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

If  Ted  Turner  only  knew  the  headaches  that  he  has  caused  in 
homes  throughout  America  by  popularizing  cable  television. 

Our  own  cable  box  was  cruelly  ripped  from  the  wall  on 
Memorial  Day  —  an  angry  father  claimed  that  the  box  was 
giving  him  more  ulcers  than  any  of  his  five  children. 

The  concept  of  clear  reception,  up  to  sixty  different  channels 
and  news  from  around  the  world  at  the  touch  of  a  button 
sounds  enticing  until  one  realizes  that  the  price  for  such 
convenience  is  inconvenience. 

On  the  average,  our  cable  would  shut  down  once  a  week, 
usually  in  the  last  five  minutes  of  "Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents" 
or  in  the  last  inning  of  a  close  ball  game.  Not  only  do  all  of  the 
cable  channels  evaporate  into  static,  but  local  programming  — 
more  affectionately  known  as  —  "Free  TV"  —  goes  with  it. 

Cable  companies  are  prepared,  however,  and  in  the 
convenient  subscriber's  guide  are  instructions  on  whom  to  call  to 
fix  the  problem.  The  phones  are  manned  by  professional 
trouble-shooters  at  the  cable  office  who  answer  the 
complaining  call  and  then  convenienty  take  the  phone  off  the 
hook.  So,  if  you  can't  watch  television,  at  least  you  can  stay 
busy  trying  to  get  through  to  the  service  department. 

On  those  days  that  all  of  the  channels  do  work,  our  family 


often  had  fun  trying  to  guess  which  one  of  the  stations 
we  were  watching.  CABLEVISION,  which  serves  the  area  in 
which  I  live,  would  sometimes  show  WTBS  on  Channel  38, 
sometimes  on  Channel  16  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 

Occasionally,  we  would  get  a  bonus  though  and  enjoy  about 
an  hour  of  a  movie  channel  that  we  did  not  subscribe  to.  One 
day  my  mother  was  in  a.panic  because  she  thought  she  had 
seen  a  naked  man  on  the  Catholic  station. 

“Well,  can 't  you  be  sure  that  it  was  a  naked  man?"  I  asked 
her. 

"/  didn 't  even  think  it  was  a  man, "  she  explained. 

Turning  on  the  television,  I  saw  that  she  had  been  watching 
David  Bowie  in  "The  Man  Who  Fell  to  Earth."  To  give  mom 
credit,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  Bowie's  gender,  and  he  was 
indeed  on  the  channel  reserved  for  the  Catholics. 

We  called  the  cable  company  to  complain  and  they  assured 
us  that  we  would  not  be  charged  for  the  peep  show  and  that 
they  would  try  to  return  Father  O'Malley  to  where  he  belonged. 

I  don't  mind  that  our  romance  with  cable  was  short, 
however,  I  do  regret  that  we  have  lost  the  great  reception  we 
had  grown  used  to.  In  fact,  since  disconnecting  the  box,  we 
have  no  reception  at  all.  Each  channel  is  a  haze  of  static  and 
mumbled  voices.  It's  almost  exactly  like  having  cable. 


Theatre  Guild  meeting,  June  16 


By  BETTY  MONTIEL 

"To  be  or  not  to  be,"  depends 
on  your  involvement. 

The  winter  quarter  gave  birth 
to  the  College  of  DuPage 
Community  Theatre  Guild.  The 
club  has  sponsored  several 
parties  open  to  members  and 
non-members.  In  April  the  guild 
held  an  audition  workshop  with 
special  guest  speaker,  Michael 
Sassone,  who  appeared  in  "Our 
Town."  Sassone  demonstrated 
various  ways  to  improve  one's 


auditioning  and  answered 
questions  for  those  who 
attended. 

Many  students  may  be 
unaware  that  they  can  be  an 
active  part  of  the  activities 
sponsored  by  the  guild. 
Membership  is  open  to  all 
students  and  residents  of  the 
DuPage  county  area.  There  are 
no  dues  and  the  club  is  looking 
for  new  members  ancf  ideas  that 
will  allow  the  guild  to  grow. 

Help  is  needed  with  ushering, 
make-up,  lights,  public  relations, 
special  activities,  set 


construction  and  many  other 
areas.  No  previous  experience  is 
required. 

Election  for  new  officers  will 
be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  quarter.  The  next  member 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
June  16  at  7  p.m.  in  Building  M. 
Refreshments,  improvs  and  plans 
for  future  activities  are  on  the 
agenda. 

Guild  advisers  are  Jodie  Briggs 
and  Craig  Berger.  If  you  have 
any  questions  call  extension  2100 
or  Betty  Montiel,  public 
relations,  at  773-3357. 
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THE  YORKTOWN  THEATRES  in  Lombard  featured  high  prices,  tiny  TV  screens  and 
cramped  seating. 


Best 
movie-going 

experience 

not  always 

related  to 

ticket  price 

By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

The  summer  months  represent  a  booming 
business  season  to  theater  owners  since 
school-aged  patrons  have  a  lot  more  free  time 
for  movie-going.  All  theaters  are  not  created 
equal  though,  and  this  guide  has  been 
designed  to  aid  summer  film  addicts  in  finding 
the  most  comfortable  seat  in  the  suburbs. 


In  the  category  of  regularly  priced  theaters, 
the  winners  are: 

1.  OAK  BROOK  [ Plitt ]  —  Located  across  from  the 
Oak  Brook  shopping  mall,  this  establishment  leads 
competitors  with  the  most  comfortable  seats  (rocking 
chair-style)  and  in  cleanliness.  The  building  houses 
three  theaters  that  are  separated  by  walls  thick 
enough  to  eliminate  most  of  the  soundtrack  bleeding 
from  the  movie  next  door,  so  common  in  multi-movie 
theaters. 


3.  OGDEN  6  [AMC]  —  Located  in  Naperville,  this 
theater  has  six  (surprise)  movie  houses.  The  theaters 
are  rather  small  so  two  of  the  screening  rooms  often 
show  the  same  movie.  Students  can  obtain  a 
discount  card  making  movie-going  a  bit  more 
affordable,  but  the  movies  shown  are  not  always  the 
top  box-office  draws. 

Recently,  the  theater  has  attempted  to  offer  more 
current  releases,  but  for  the  most  part,  Ogden  6 
specializes  in  family  films  and  films  that  are  about  to 
hit  the  "cheap"  theaters.  One  special  bonus  is  the 
free  Moviegoer  magazine  one  can  pick  up  in  the 
lobby.  *** 

The  losers  among  the  regularly  priced 
theaters  are: 

1.  YORKTOWN  [ General  Cinema]  -  This  is  a 
popular  theater  because  of  its  location  across  from 
Yorktown  Mall.  However,  unlike  most  of  the  major 
movie  houses,  Yorktown  is  not  as  clean  nor  as 
comfortable  as  one  expects  for  the  $4.50  ticket  price. 
The  building  houses  six  rooms,  but  two  of  those  are 
mini-theaters  that  were  constructed  by  splitting  one 
of  the  theaters  into  three.  The  small  theaters  have  a 


In  the  category  of  reduced  price  theaters, 
the  winners  are: 

1.  HINSDALE  THEATER  -  This  is  virtually  the 
only  place  in  the  suburbs  to  enjoy  the  "art"  films  that 
don't  draw  the  traditional  teen-aged  audience.  The 
theater  was  restored  a  few  years  back,  and  the 
interior  of  the  movie  house  is  reason  enough  to 
spend  the  $3.50  admission.  Employees  are  courteous 
and  the  lobby  and  bathrooms  are  always  kept  clean. 
The  screen  is  large  and  the  Dolby  sound  system  is 
excellent.  CD  students  are  admitted  for  a  reduced 
ticket  price. 

2.  TIVOLI  —  Located  in  Downers  Grove,  this 
theater  is  undergoing  a  renovation  now,  and  once  all 
of  the  paint  is  dried,  it  should  be  restored  to  the  level 
of  quality  that  the  Hinsdale  exhibits.  The  sound 
system  is  excellent  (Dolby  seems  to  work  best  in  the 
older  theaters)  and  the  movie  house  is  kept  clean. 
The  films  do  not  represent  the  latest  releases,  but  the 
management  has  shown  some  discretion  in  the 
movies  that  play.  Admission  is  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mentions  in  this  category: 


The  main  theater,  reserved  for  the  most  popular 
showing,  is  large  with  a  full-size  screen  and  seating 
on  the  main  floor  or  in  the  "balcony."  The  Dolby 
sound  system  is  mildly  distorted  in  the  seats  next  to 
the  speakers,  -but  comes  through  loud  and  clear  in 
the  room's  middle  seating  area.  **** 

2.  FOX  VALLEY  [PUtt]  -  For  variety  in  the  latest 
releases,  Fox  Valley  is  the  best  that  the  suburbs  has 
to  offer.  Located  outside  of  the  mall  in  Aurora,  this 
movie  house  brags  ten  theaters,  with  an  occasional 
hard-to-find  film  in  the  billing.  Some  of  the  newer 
screens  and  seating  areas  are  considerably  smaller 
than  one  expects  to  find  in  a  major  theater,  but  they 
are  adequate.  The  seats  are  traditional  and  ample 
leg-room  is  provided.  The  sound  system  is  more  than 
adequate  and  bleeding  from  other  films  is  minimal. 
***  J4 


cramped  and  limited  seating  area,  and  patrons  must 
watch  the  feature  on  a  screen  that  resembles  a 
large-screen  TV. 

Yorktown's  employees  are  not  always  attentive  to 
the  patrons  and  seem  to  spend  more  time  talking 
among  themselves  than  doing  their  jobs.  The  sound 
system  in  some  of  the  theaters  is  adequate,  but 
sound  bleeds  in  from  neighboring  films  and  loud 
soundtracks  are  heavily  distorted.  * 

2.  BOLINGBROOK  —  Although  this  theater  has 
the  rocking  seats  that  are  so  comfortable,  the  lobby, 
bathrooms  and  floor  are  usually  cluttered  and  dirty. 
This  is  the  theater's  only  major  drawback,  but  it 
serves  as  quite  a  distraction.  The  four  screening 
rooms  are  all  normal-sized  and  the  sound  system  is 
virtually  flawless  with  very  little  bleeding  between 
theaters.  ** 


DUPAGE  [Lombardi  GLEN  [ Glen  Ellyn)  -  These 
two  theaters  have  no  outstanding  qualities,  and  they 
represent  the  average  low-prices  movie  houses, 
however  for  the  admission  price  ($1.50),  it's  a 
bargain.  Once  again  the  films  are  not  in  their  first  run, 
but  they  are  usually  quality  offerings.  The  Glen 
houses  two  screening  rooms  and  some  have 
complained  about  the  reduced  size  of  the  screen  and 
the  seating  area,  however,  the  reduction  does  not 
detract  from  viewing  pleasure.  *** 

The  losers  in  the  reduced  rated  theater 
category  are: 

1.  PALACE  [Downers  Grove ]  —  Formerly  known 
as  the  Meadowbrook  Theater  which  used  to  show 
X-rated  films,  this  movie  house  never  quite  recovered 
from  the  stigma  of  "sleaze."  The  employees  are 
seemingly  uninterested  in  their  work  and  spend  most 
of  their  time  drinking  soda.  The  bathrooms  are 
relatively  clean,  but  the  theater  and  the  lobby  could 
use  some  sanitation  work.  At  99  cents  this  is  the 
cheapest  of  the  cheap,  but  with  banners  boldly 
proclaiming  Tuesday  as  "Buck  Night"  one  must 
wonder  about  the  saavy  of  the  management.  !4* 

2.  WHEATON  —  This  theater  also  attempted  to 
draw  more  patrons  by  splitting  the  theater  into  two. 
screening  rooms,  but  in  this  case,  as  with  Yorktown, 
the  change  hurt  more  than  it  helped.  The  narrowness 
of  the  rooms  is  claustrophobic  and  the  reduced 
screen  size  detracts  from  the  features.  In  other 
aspects,  Wheaton  matches  the  rest  of  the  low-priced 
establishments.  ** 
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The  'Four  D's'  to  succeeding  at  a  singles' t 


"Excuse  me  ladies,  my  friend  and  I  don't 
live  around  here,  and  we  were  hoping  that  you 
could  show  us  around." 

By  CHANNON  SEIFERT 

So  starts  the  action  for  a  recent  weekend  in 
suburbia's  singles  bars  —  where  the  women 
are  always  ladies  and  the  men  are  from  out  of 
town. 

With  summer  heating  up,  so  are  the  singles' 
spots,  and  as  a  service  to  CD  students  (and  to 
fill  a  page  or  two  in  this  final  issue),  we  now 
present  a  few. brief  lessons  in  singles'  strategy. 

Dress 

If  the  sight  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
cloned  in  the  style  of  "Miami  Vice"  and 
Madonna  disgusts  you,  head  for  that  local  pub 
where  Cubs'  games  still  take  precedence  over 
music  videos. 

Still,  nothing  looks  worse  than  a  person 
trying  too  hard  to  look  hip.  Sometimes,  folks, 
the  clothes  you  see  on  TV  and  in  magazines 
look  so  good  simply  because  the  people 
wearing  them  are  so  good  looking. 


Dialogue  Dance 


TIPS.  .  . 

MEN:  If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  your 
ability  to  pull  off  the  latest  looks  in 
loose-fitting  cotton  sportcoats,  t-shirts  and 
white  loafers,  don't  try  it.  Also,  forget  CQ 
magazine.  Unless  you  have  the  hairline  of  a  21 
year  old,  the  only  wet-look  you  should  be 
wearing  is  after  you  step  out  of  the  shower. 

WOMEN:  Remember,  Madonna  spends 
hours  each  day  ridding  her  bellybutton  of  lint; 
isn't  there  a  book  you  could  be  reading 
instead?  Perhaps  a  book  on  losing  weight?  Or 
maybe  you're  not  one  of  those  females  who 
spends  15  minutes  in  front  of  the  washroom 
mirror  complaining  about  how  fat  and  ugly 
you  look? 


Conversation  between  the  sexes  should  be 
witty,  imaginative  and  fun,  or  if  that  isn't 
possible,  completely  natural  and  down  to 
earth. 

Some  theorists  claim  women  in  singles'  bars 
are  simply  looking  for  the  BBO  —  "Bigger  and 
Better  Offer"  (more  money,  more  excitement 
etc.),  while  men  want  the  BBBP  —  "Bigger 
and  Better  Body  Parts."  In  reality,  men  don't 
know  what  they  want  —  they  never  will  — 
and  women  simply  want  their  drinks  paid  for. 


TIPS.  .  . 

MEN:  Avoid  women  you  perceive  as  smarter 
than  you,  your  egos  won't  be  able  to  handle  it 
WOMEN:  Avoid  men  who  feel  the  need  to 


perceive  themselves  smarter  than  you  —  they 
are  over-compensating  for  their  fragile  egos. 


At  the  core  of  successful 
dance.  Study  at  home,  watt 
Bandstand"  or  even  better 
and  then,  for  better  or  wors 
there  and  do  it.  And  don't  t 
your  first  dance  is  with.  On 
on  the  dance  floor,  invitatii 
acceptances  will  be  forthco 

TIPS.  .  . 

MEN:  The  way  a  woman 
to  do  with  her  sexual  prow 
WOMEN:  The  way  a  mai 
everything  to  do  with  his  s < 


Dales 


Going  home  alone  again 
you're  some  kind  of  sexual 
so  wrong  with  just  getting 
Maybe  you'll  find  out  you' 
more  in  common  with  eacl 
your  choice  of  bars. 

TIPS.  .  . 

MEN:  Beware  of  women 
their  phone  number,  you  n 
calling  the  local  police  dep 
the  girl  of  your  dreams. 

WOMEN:  Memorize  the 
your  local  police  departme 
for  the  sleeze  balls,  goof  H 
underachievers  who  keep  I 
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Looking  for  Mr.  'Good  Dance' 


has  nothing 
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t?  Unless 
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By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

Gail  and  I  visited  all  the  local  meat 
markets  last  Saturday  night,  hoping 
that  we  might  find  something  worth 
the  effort. 

Singles'  bars  are  basically  all  the 
same;  loud  music,  sweaty  people, 
cliched  lines  and  longing  gazes  are 
universal. 

As  my  friend  was  at  the  bar  flirting 
with  the  bartender,  I  scouted  out  a 
good  place  to  stand.  One  of  the  most 
important  rules  of  singling  is  to  find  a 
proper  vantage  point  from  which  to  see 
all  of  the  men. 

We  stood  patiently  looking, 
interested  in  all  the  primal  behavior  that 
surrounded  us,  and  waited  for 
someone  to  approach  us.  The  waiting 
is  not  entirely  passive  as  it  is  important 
to  make  eye  contact  with  the  right 
people.  An  accidental  glance  at  a  creep 
in  the  corner  could  mean  an  evening  of 
misery  talking  to  an  insurance 
salesman. 

While  waiting,  we  took  the  liberty  of 
critiquing  all  of  the  patrons  who  walked 
by  us. 

"She  is  soo  ugly.  How  did  she  ever 
get  a  guy  that  cute?" 


"Check  out  this  guy  in  the 
polyester. " 

" This  guy  must  have  stuffed  a  sock 
down  his  pants  before  he  left.  Too  bad 
he  forgot  to  adjust  it.  One  size 
definitely  does  not  fit  alii" 

We  were  careful  to  avoid  any  of  the 
guys  who  were  dressed  in  Ocean 
Pacific  wear,  since  that  usually  meant 
that  they  were  in  college.  We  were  on 
the  lookout  for  the  mature  type,  even 
though  all  we  really  wanted  to  do  was 
dance. 

Finally,  on  older  man  in  a  flowered 
shirt  danced  over  to  us  singing,  "DO 
YOU  THINK  I’M  SEXY?"  Neither  one 
of  us  wanted  to  dance  that  bad  and  we 
declined  his  gyrating  invitation. 

One  man  approached  Gail  and  used 
the  behavioralist  theory  to  entice  her. 
"Hey,  if  you  dance  with  me,  I  just 
might  be  persuaded  to  buy  you  a 
beer.” 

She  looked  at  me  and  we  laughed,  but 
one  dance  for  a  beer  was  too  good  an 
offer  to  refuse. 

Other  good  openers  were,  "You 
thirsty?".  .  .  "It's  so  loud  in  here, 
would  you  like  to  talk 
outside?".  .  .  "Are  you  a  ‘career 
woman?’  Yuk,  Yuk." 


Then  there  are  those  who  will  try  to 
fool  you: 

"/  manage  a  restaurant. " 

"Oh  really?  Which  one?" 

"Uh,  the  Burger  King  on  Roosevelt. " 

The  foreign  men  are  the  ones  I  feel 
sorry  for  since  they  don't  have  the 
vocabulary  to  follow  up  on  their  initial 
contacts.  The  only  pick-up  phrases 
they  know  are  "Jou  wannu  dance?" 
and  "Tank  Jou  veddy  much." 

Gail  and  I  were  not  too  picky  about 
our  dance  partners  though.  It  is  difficult 
to  compete  with  a  girl  in  a  black  lace 
mini-dress  and  a  flock  of  video  clones. 
We  were  there  for  the  dancing  and  to 
make  fun  of  people. 

Each  man's  level  of  intensity  varied 
proportionately  with  his  age,  and  the 
thirty  to  forty-year-olds  were  definitely 
looking  for  permanent  relationships, 
which  is  why  we  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  avoid  any  of  these  older  men. 
They  are  easy  to  spot  by  the  look  of 
hunger  in  their  eyes.  They  are  more  apt 
to  tell  you  their  yearly  income,  and  they 
often  ask  if  you  feel  that  your  biological 
clock  is  ticking  away. 

The  biggest  relief  of  our  evening  was 
to  leave  the  bar  alone,  still  free  and  not 
yet  part  of  the  competition  for  a  spouse 
—  ready  for  another  night  of  singling. 
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The 

Entertainers 


Bass  guitarist  TANGO  of  BIG 
TWIST  &  THE  MELLOW  FELLOWS 
thrilled  CD  students  May  10  in  a  PE 
Center  blues  concert. 

TIM  SETTIMI  played  his  own 
brand  of  song  and  comedy  during 
a  Feb.  21  ‘THURSDAY’S  ALIVE.’ 

The  VALENTINE’S  DANCE/LIP 
SYNCH  CONTEST  Feb.  15  was  the 
year’s  most  successful  event. 
MELISSA  BALDWIN  performed  a 
heated  rendition  of  TINA  MARIE’S 
‘Lover  Girl.’ 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AND  en¬ 


tourage  graced  CD  students  and 
DuPage  residents  October  18, 1984 
with  visit  to  campus  and  election 
rally  in  the  PE/CRC  Building. 


“SISTER  MARY  IGNATIUS  Explains 
It  All  For  You,”  a  controversial 
Catholic  satire,  was  presented  on 
campus  April  9  through  12.  Despite 
protests  by  the  clergy,  the  play  ran 
as  scheduled. 
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Good  Morning! 

TIMING  IS  EVERYTHING  when  you’re  looking  for  a  parking  space  at 
CD.  This  early  rising  student  had  no  problem  finding  his  way  around 

the  SRC  lot. 


Presenting  the 
M  (empty)  TV 
Video  Awards 
you  won't  see 

By  JULIE  BRIDGE 


THE  GERITOL  "I  REMEMBER  WHEN 
.  .  .  "  AWAfiD  —  This  award  has  to  be 
shared  by  several  artists  who  have 
shown  the  courage  necessary  to  make  a 
rock  video  in  order  to  stay  alive  in  the 
record  industry.  Eric  Clapton,  Mick 
Jagger,  Santana,  The  Firm,  Robert  Plant 
and  John  Fogerty  are  winners  in  the 
race  of  the  wrinkles. 

THE  "I'LL  DO  ANYTHING  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  DOLLARS"  AWARD  - 
Presented  to  Phil  Collins  who  has  been 
most  effective  at  selling  out.  Phil  had 
more  videos  on  MTV's  rotation  than  any 
other  artist  this  year. 

THE  HAIR  CREATIONS'  "HAIRY 
CHEST" AWARD  —  A  tie  between  that 
lovable  gigolo,  David  Lee  Roth  and 
newcomer  John  Parr.  These  men 
joyfully  display  their  chest  hair  and  seem 
quite  proud  of  their  atavistic  qualities  as 
well. 

THE  " WISH  YOU  WEREN'T  HERE, 
THERE  OR  ANYWHERE"  AWARD  - 
Madonna,  who  is  a  navel  wonder  in  the 
video  world,  runs  a  close  second  to  Phil 
Collins  in  the  ubiquitous  presence 
category.  Not  only  is  Madonna  all  over 
the  television,  her  teenage  clones  are  all 
over  the  shopping  malls,  the  dance  clubs 
and  the  schools. 

THE  VOGUE  '7  MARRIED  A  HIGH- 
FASHION  MODEL"  AWARD  -  Top 
honors  are  given  to  Keith  Richards  of 
the  Rollings  Stones  for  his  trendsetting 
marriage  which  paved  the  way  for  Mick 
Jagger,  Billy  Joel  and  (gasp!)  Bruce 
Springsteen  to  find  model  mates. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  rock  stars 
marry  these  photogenic  fillies  is  that  the 
girls  look  so  good  in  their  videos. 


THE  "SUCCESS  WILL  SPOIL  ME 
YET"  AWARD  —  Jim  Kerr  of  Simple 
Minds  for  publicly  announcing  that  he 
finds  his  own  hit  record  unlistenable.  A 
close  runner-up  is  Prince  who  thinks 
pompous  is  just  peachy. 

THE  "ROCK  AND  WRESTLING 
CONNECTION"  AWARD  -  Cyndi 
Lauper  wins  hands  down  for  the  most . 
creative  use  of  meat  in  an  ongoing  series 
of  concept  videos. 

THE  "WE  DIDN'T  NOTICE  YOU 
WERE  GONE"  AWARD  -  Culture  Club 
and  Billy  Idol  haven't  grace  the  small 
screen  in  quite  a  while,  and  no  one  is 
clamoring  for  their  return. 


MOST  NOSTALGIC  VIDEO  -  Don 
Henley's  ''Boys  of  Summer"  as  a  song  is 
a  beautiful  reminiscence,  but  paired  with 
this  bittersweet  visual,  it  is  .an 
unbeatable  look  at  innocence  lost. 

FUNNIEST  VIDEO  -  David  Lee  Roth 
doesn't  win  this  time.  Tom  Petty's 
"Don't  Come  Around  Here"  wins  on  its 
creativity  alone.  Granted,  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  is  good  material  to  work 
with,  but  this  video  version  has  a  few 
twists  of  its  own  that  are  as  clever  as 
last  year's  winner  "You  Might  Think"  by 
the  Cars. 

THE  "FREE  BIRD"’  AWARD  - 
Former  Eagles'  Don  Henley  and  Glenn 
Frey  showed  that  there  is  a  way  to 
check  out  of  the  Hotel  California,  and 
that  it  can  prove  quite  profitable. 

MOST  INSPIRATIONAL  VIDEO  - 
No,  it  is  not  "We  Are  the  World." 
Foreigner's  "I  Want  to  Know  What  Love 
Is"  is  a  fine  example  of  how  a  video  can 
be  enjoyable  without  sex,  violence  or 
bellybuttons.  The  band  doesn't  mug  for 
the  camera  and  the  real  stars  of  this 
production  are  the  soulful  melody  and 
the  unobtrusive  camera  work.  The 
actors  do  not  appear  as  if  they  are 
acting;  rather,  they  seem  to  be  enjoying 
the  song  as  much  as  anyone. 

THE  "BtC  RAZOR  ARMPIT"  AWARD 
—  Power  Station  is  the  only  contender, 
since  most  other  groups  haven't 
discovered  the  attractive  qualities  of 
women  shaving  their  armpits.  Hope  to 
see  more  of  this  creativity  in  the  future. 

BEST  IN-CONCERT  VIDEO  -  U2 
wins  for  their  emotion-packed  version  of 
"A  Sort  of  Homecoming."  Bono  Vox's 
voice  is  full  of  feeling  and  the  obvious 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  is  con¬ 
tagious.  Unlike  most  "live  performance" 
videos,  "Homecoming"  was  filmed  at  a 
real  concert,  and  was  not  staged  for  the 
cameras. 

THE  "HOW  /  FOUGHT  A  PLASTER 
WALL  AND  LIVED  TO  TELL  THE 
TALE"  AWARD  -  Tom  Petty  wins  in 
the  temper  tantrum  category  after  he 
nearly  crippled  himself  earlier  in  the  year 
by  breaking  his  hand  on  an  unsuspecting 
wall.  Petty  defied  his  doctor's  prognosis 
and  released  his  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
concept  video  this  spring. 

BEST  CONCEPT  VIDEO  -  In  spite  of 
its  overplay,  Bruce  Springsteen's  "I'm 
on  Fire"  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
a  concept  video  should  be:  short,  to  the 
point  and  based  somewhat  on  reality. 
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SA 's  'Thursday's  Alive'  were  anything  but 


By  JULIE  BRIDGE 

If  the  first  half  of  the  1985  school  year  proved 
anything,  it  was  that  Student  Activities  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go  in  scheduling  entertainment  for  the 
students. 

" THURSDAY'S  ALIVE"  was  a  nice  idea  that 
received  a  favorable  rating  from  most  students  at  its 
outset,  however,  the  enthusiasm  dwindled  as  it 
became  apparent  that  each  week  offered  more  of  the 
same  old  thing. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  show  as  far  as 
students  were  concerned  was  the  recent  Lonnie 
Brooks/Son  Seals/Big  Twist  and  the  Mellow  Fellows 
concert  in  the  PE  Center.  The  turnout  was  greater 
than  for  any  of  the  other  SA  events,  but  one  must 
wonder  why  the  acts  booked  were  local  bands  that 
anyone  can  see  at  bars  —  at  a  lower  cost  —  on  the 
weekends. 

CD's  resources  could  be  better  used  if  bigger 
names  were  brought  to  the  school,  perhaps  a  band 
that  students  would  not  be  as  likely  to  see  at  a  local 
club. 

On  the  local  front,  two  new  dance  clubs  opened 
catering  to  the  singles'  crowd.  Cody's,  in  Downers 
Grove,  may  find  that  its  days  are  numbered,  but 
Confetti's  in  Schaumburg  shows  no  signs  of  slowing 
down.  Persons  under  21  are  still  left  with  no  options 
since  most  suburban  live  entertainment  is  limited  to  a 
drinking  crowd. 


Bruce  takes  a  cheerleader.  .  . 

BRUCE  SPRINGSTEEN  married  a  former 
cheerleader  which  sent  some  of  his  groupies 
searching  for  a  new  imaginary  lover  and  had  others 
cringing  at  the  contradiction  of 
good-old-working-class  Bruce  marrying  a  "rah-rah." 

USA  FOR  AFRICA  —  spawned  by  BAND-AID  — 
captured  the  media's  attention  and  has  just  about 
overloaded  the  public  with  its  message  of  good  will. 
Everyone  agrees  that  it's  a  nice  idea,  but  by  the  time 
CD  jumped  on  the  bandwagon  with  its  own  relief 
effort,  most  people  had  suffered  from  overexposure. 
Charity  doesn't  go  out  of  style,  but  hopefully,  all  of 
the  publicity  about  how  "good"  rock  stars  are  will. 

Madonna  mania.  .  . 

MADONNA  hit  the  covers  of  every  magazine  with 
her  pouty  stare  and  her  hodge-podge  style  of  fashion. 
She  seems  to  be  Cyndi  Lauper  taken  one  step  higher 
on  the  evolutionary  ladder.  Finally,  she  has  come  out 
with  her  own  line  of  clothing,  and  girls  everywhere 
can  now  leam  how  to  be  vampy  from  a  real  pro. 

Back  on  campus,  SA's  biggest  success  was  the 
lip-sync  contest/dance  that  was  held  in  winter 
quarter.  The  dance  drew  far  more  than  the  usual  fifty 
people  who  usually  show  up  for  college  festivities. 


Whatever  the  organizers  did  to  pique  the  students' 
interest,  they  should  try  to  do  it  again.  Perhaps  more 
student  involvement  would  help. 

Most  students  complain  that  it's  not  worth 
attending  CD's  dances  since  no  alcohol  is  served,  but 
that  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  overcome.  As  long  as 
other  clubs  exist  for  students  to  imbibe  at,  then  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  college  can  pack  people  in  on  a 
Saturday  night. 

Final  comment.  .  . 

Finally,  a  message  to  all  of  the  students  who 
patronized  the  Recreation  Area  (a.k.a.  the  poolroom) 
this  year.  It  surprises  me  that  CD  students  have  so 
little  interest  in  variety  as  is  evidenced  by  the  songs 
selected  on  the  jukebox  each  day.  For  those  who 
played  them,  here  are  the  top  five  songs  of  the  year. 

In  their  heyday,  each  song  enjoyed  about  one  play 
every  fifteen  minutes.  Lest  anyone  think  that  I  am 
exaggerating,  stop  in  the  Courier  office  where  the 
music  can  be  heard  loudly  all  day  long. 

1.  David  Lee  Roth  —  California  Girls 

2.  Van  Halen  —  Hot  For  Teacher 

3.  The  Doors  —  Light  My  Fire 

4.  Prince  —  Purple  Rain 

5.  Modern  English  —  Melt  With  You 


Each  year  cancer 
strikes  120,000 
people  in  our  work 
force,  and  causes  our 
economy  to  lose 
more  than  $10  billion 
in  earnings.  Earnings 
that  American 
workers  might  still  be 
generating  if  they  had 
known  the  simple 
facts  on  how  to 
protect  themselves 
from  cancer 
Protect  your 
employees,  your 
company,  and 
yourself. .  .call  your 
local  unit  of  the 
American  Cancer 
Society  and  ask  for 
their  free  pamphlet, 
“Helping  tour 
Employees  to  Protect 
Themselves  Against 
Cancer"  Start 

I  your  company  on 
a  policy  of  good 
health  today! 
Mater  Cot  Stem? 
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Mid-year  album  rundown  — 


with  room  for  a  legend  or  two 


By  TOM  EUL 

Headaches  are  easily  caused 
by  trying  to  compose  lists  like 
this  one.  Trying  to  come  up  with 
the  five  best  and  worst  albums  of 
the  past  six  months  has  caused 
this  writer  irreparable  hair  loss. 

The  five  best  were  decided  on 
quality,  effort  and  as  little  per¬ 
sonal  preference  as  possible.  The 
five  worst  were  decided  on  the 
basis  of  lack  of  quality  and 
effort,  and  chosen  more  out  of 
my  personal  hatred  for  the 
artist  and  their  music,  which  is 
unavoidable  and  more  fun. 

THE  BEST: 

#1  John  Fogerty's  "THE  OLD 
MAN  DOWN  THE  ROAD"  -  It 
came  out  around  Christmastime 
and  even  if  it  isn't  Creedence,  it 
sure  sounds  like  it. 

#2  Eric  Clapton's  "BEHIND 
THE  SUN"  —  I  could  listen  to 
"She's  Waiting,"  a  hundred  times 
successively.  "See  What  Love 
Can  Do"  is  evidence  that  Clapton 
can  sing  again.  His  guitar  is  back 
too. 

#3  Van  Morrison's  "A  SENSE 
OF  WONDER"  —  Morrison  is  • 
Bob  Dylan's  favorite  artist.  No 
wonder,  on  this  album  Morrison 
writes  better  than  Dylan  has  in 
ages. 


#4  Tears  for  Fears'  "SONGS 

FROM  THE  BIG  CHAIR"  -  The 
guitar  work  is  good,  but  the 
songwriting  is  fantastic.  Every 
song  is  listenable  and  enjoyable, 
at  least  until  WBBM-FM  wears 
out  "Everybody  Wants  to  Rule 
the  World." 

#  5  Dire  Straits'  "BROTHERS 
IN  ARMS"  —  Dire  Straits'  first 
album  came  out  at  the  same 
time  Van  Halen's  did.  I  swore  at 
the  time  that  I  would  buy 
everything  by  both  bands.  I 
stuck  with  Dire  Straits,  and  now 
Mark  Knopfler  sings  about  the 
faggots  on  MTV.  Could  he  mean 
David  Lee  Roth? 


THE  WORST: 

#1  Prince  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tion's  "AROUND  THE  WORLD 
IN  A  DAY"  —  If  you  like  a  guy 
who  can't  decide  if  he  wants  to 
be  in  church  or  in  an  alley,  by 
himself,  with  his  pants  down, 
you'll  like  Prince.  He  sings  about 
both  and  with  conviction.  How? 
I  don't  know,  so  he  gets  the 
number  one  position. 

#2  David  Lee  Roth's  "CRAZY 
FROM  THE  HEAT"  -  It's  only  an 
EP,  and  I  hear  that  it  is  a  lot  of 
fun,  but  I  can't  stomach  this  guy. 
There  are  rumors  that  Roth  also 


sings  for  a  band  with  a  pretty 
good  guitarist.  If  only  that 
guitarist  would  come  out  with 
his  own  solo  album,  and  prove 
that  he  doesn't  need  a  jerk  to 
steal  the  show. 

#3  USA  FOR  AFRICA  "WE  ARE 

THE  WORLD"  —  Don't  get  me 
wrong.  I  like  what  the  project 
stands  for,  and  more  power  to 
them,  but  they  put  a  great  Bruce 
Springsteen  song  on  the  same 
album  as  the  guy  who  received 
my  vote  for  the  number  one 
worst  album.  Nothing  makes 
up  for  bad  taste. 

#4  Bob  Dylan's  "REAL  LIVE"  - 
I  like  Dylan,  and  Carlos  Santana's 
presence  helps  a  lot.  The  songs 
are  great,  but  there  is  one 
problem  —  Dylan's  voice  sounds 
like  a  garbage  disposal  chomping 
on  a  chicken  bone. 


#5  Reserved  —  Here  is  a  space 
left  in  anticipation  that  Rod 
Stewart  or  Paul  McCartney 
might  release  an  album  before 
this  article  goes  to  publication. 
Wasted  potential  is  a  sad  thing, 
and  every  time  I  see  it,  it  causes 
me  to  think  of  Mark  Fydrich,  the 
long  forgotten  ex-Detroit  pitch¬ 
ing  wonder.  Bad  memories. 
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The  year  in  rebuttal 


By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 


This  is  the  Courier’s  final  publication 
of  this  academic  year.  To  commemorate 
it,  I  will  comment  on  some  rebuttals 
I’ve  received. 

Woodrow  Eiland  came  into  the 
Courier  offices  in  March  to  complain  to 
me  about  the  March  1,  Aiello’s  Alley  in 
which  I  stated  my  opinion  of  race 
relations  in  the  United  States. 

THE  ITEM  OF  his  discontent  came 
from  my  use  of  the  phrase  “white 
nigger.”  I  used  this  phrase  to  point  out 
that  in  my  mind  a  nigger,  or  a  person 
who  behaves  as  a  nigger,  can  be  white 
just  as  well  as  black.  I  didn’t  mean  for 
this  phrase  to  connote  that  a  person 
with  a  white  parent  and  a  black  parent 
is  a  “white  nigger.” 

Now  that  I’ve  hopefully  cleared  up 
this  misconception  I’ll  make  one  final 
comment  on  U.S.  race  relations.  This 
country’s  government  can’t  change  the 
attitudes  of  its  people  on  any  subject 
with  mere  paper  legislation. 

Furthermore,  this  country  had  black 
legislators  before  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  The  point  is  that  the  United 
States  shouldn’t  be  condemned  for 
having  people  who 're  racists;  it  should 
be  glorified  for  forcing  the  system  to 
work  for  all  its  subjects  despite  the 
tragic  misconceptions  of  some. 

CHARLES  ERICKSON,  director  of 
records  and  registration,  called  me  in 
May  to  unload  his  displeasure  with  the 
May  10  Aiello’s  Alley. 

He  felt  I  was  “unjust,  uncaring  and 
unethical”  for  reporting  the  names  of 
CD’s  administrators  along  with  their 
salaries,  and  suggested  the  entire 
Courier  staff  resign. 

He  was  mad  because  his  son  who 
attends  CD  read  the  article.  He  said  he 
held  the  belief  that  a  person’s  salary  is 
“sacred.”  He  didn’t  believe  it  was  my 
duty  to  inform  his  neighbors  of  his 
salary. 

I  CAN  UNDERSTAND  Erickson  not 
wanting  his  salary  disclosed,  but  that’s 
public  employment  for  you.  I  suggest 
Mr.  Erickson,  you  resign  if  you’re 
unable  to  accept  the  good  with  the  bad, 
the  benevolence  of  an  antagonistic 


Aiello's  Alley 

columnist  such  as  myself  with  the 
cake-walk  job  you  have  and  the  salary 
you  receive. 

Albion  Chipman,  Lisle,  commented 
on  the  May  3,  Aiello’s  Alley  titled 
“Stupid  Students  Hall  Of  Fame”  in 
which  I  induct  a  girl  into  the  Hall  for 
saying  “But  I  am  stupid,”  a  verbatim 
quote. 

Chipman  wrote:  “If  thi9  student  was 
so  stupid,  how  did  she  get  into  U  of  I 
which  has  some  of  the  highest  entrance 
requirements  for  transfer  students  in 
the  state,  and  where  does  that  put  an 
assistant  editor  of  a  community  college 
newspaper?” 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chipman,  entrance 
requirements  aren’t  God.  Colleges  and 
universities  use  them  as  guidelines.  In 
fact,  sir,  if  somebody  is  near  the 
requirements  but  doesn’t  meet  them 
they  may  still  attend  U  of  I.  They  just 
have  to  be  involved  in  some  extracurri¬ 
cular  activity.  SG  or  the  Courier,  for 
example.  Or  they  might  show  an  added 
interest  in  U  of  I  when  talking  to  a  U  of 
I  counselor,  impressing  the  counselor 
enough  to  take  them  on  a  probation 
status. 

MOST  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  al¬ 
ready  know  this  means  of  usurping  a 
mere  guideline,  the  normal  students, 
that  is. 

As  for  your  question,  where  does  that 
leave  me?  I  must  simply  reply,  where 
does  that  leave  you,  which  should  be 
your  main  concern. 

Finally,  the  most  intelligent  letter  I 
received  came  from  Alan  Holtzman  of 
Downers  Grove,  who  rebuked  the  May 
3  Aiello's  Alley  in  which  I  ask  Jewish 
people  to  understand  President  Rea¬ 
gan’s  Bitburg  visit. 

HOLTZMAN,  NOTING  TWO  in 
stances  where  I  admittedly  extend  the 
truth,  wrote:  “Responsible  journalism 
is  reporting  facts,  not  spouting 
unsupported,  racist  opinions  and  label¬ 
ing  them  as  truth.” 

Well,  sir,  you’re  uniquely  incapable  of 
comprehending  that  I  am  a  columnist 
for  the  Courier,  not  a  reporter,  and  as 
such,  write  my  opinions.  If  somebody  is 
going  to  accept  the  blatantly  inaccurate 
statement  that  "more  movies  have  been 
made  about  the  Nazi  prison  camps’ 
inflictions  upon  Jews  than  any  other 
subject  in  the  history  of  mankind” 
they’re  stupid. 

Furthermore  since  you  apparently 
consider  me  a  racist,  go  swim  in  the 
Chicago  River. 
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returning  to  a  newsprint  format 
necessarily  means  more  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  published.  In 
truth,  the  last  newsprint-type 
PLR  (March,  1984)  published 
only  fifteen  artists,  whereas  the 
so-called  more  extravagant 
"brighter  package,”  issued  this 
past  winter,  published  eighteen, 
and  the  spring  issue,  due  out 
the  second  week  of  June,  will 
publish  nineteen. 

The  staff  of  the  PLR  spends 
much  time  and  effort  to  solicit 
submissions  for  each  issue  with 
abundant  warning.  Each  sub¬ 
mission  is  given  careful  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideration  with  all 
final  decisions  made  by  vote 
(admittedly,  a  highly  subjective 
procedure  at  best).  Additional¬ 
ly,  any  staff  member,  in  the 
voting  process,  is  allowed  to 
re-submit  a  work  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  next  issue  of  PLR. 

Stephen  Seeker 
Editor,  Prairie  Light  Review 


New  Courier? 


To  the  editor: 

Isn’t  it  about  time  that  you 
quit  hiding  behind  the  name 
“Courier”  and  became  “The 
Young  Republican  Press?”  I 
know  you  have  a  lot  of  young 
Republican  readers  —  why  else 
would  you  print  Cal  Thomas’ 
line  of  jingoistic  B.S.?  —  so 
why  not  call  a  spade  a  spade? 

Thomas’  article  on  Nicaragua 
is  typical .  .  .  Foreign  policy  is  a 
football  game,  damn  it!  We’ve 
got  to  kick  ass  or  we  LOSE. 
Only  ostriches  would  try  to 
prevent  the  really  great  war  this 
country  needs.  Americans  are 
fighters,  by  gum,  so  let’s  punch 
a  country  in  the  nose! 

Who  is  it  really  that  has 
“learned  nothing  from  the  .  .  . 
lessons  of  World  War  II  and 
Vietnam?”  While  it  is  true  that 
“a  house  divided  against  itself 
could  not  stand  in  Vietnam,”  it 
is  also  true  that  this  same 
divided  house  could  not  sit 
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Reagans  Revolution 

By  JACK  WILSON 

President  Reagan  is  trying  to  lead  us  into  a  new  revolution.  The  cries 
of  powerful  lobbyists  seeking  their  own  selfish  interests,  the  concerns 
of  provincial-minded  congressmen  and  the  roar  of  citizens  who  care  more 
about  their  advantages  than  the  nation’s  welfare  will  ensure  that  nothing 
more  than  a  BB  gun  exhibition  will  occur  —  certainly  no  revolution. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  not-to-be  revolution  is  an  elimination  of  big 
central  government.  The  recent  disclosure  of  massive  abuses  by  General 
Dynamics,  a  major  Pentagon  contractor,  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  mess 
with  Uncle  Sam.  If  GD  can  do  it,  how  easy  it  must  be  for  the  myriad  of 
distant  governmental  agencies  to  abuse  funds  and  resources.  The  federal 
government  should  have  but  a  few  responsibilities  and  should  encroach 
in  relatively  few  areas  of  our  lives. 

Another  feature  of  the  Reaganlution,  closely  allied  to  the  above,  is  a 
return  to  independence.  The  idea  is  to  wean  us  from  our  security  blanket 
programs,  reduce  our  taxes  and  let  us  take  care  of  our  own  needs.  Sure, 
there  will  be  some  who  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  rigorous  demands' 
of  independence.  These  could  be  administered  to  by  local  institutions, 
and  if  absolutely  necessary,  by  local  and  state  governments. 

Had  we  gone  a  little  bit  further  down  the  road  of  big  government  — 
say  to  where  we  were  paying  80  percent  of  our  earnings  in  taxes  and 
80  percent  of  us  were  subsisting  on  governmental  programs,  and 
Washington  was  telling  us  what  kind  of  color  socks  to  wear  -  maybe 
then  we  would  be  ready  for  the  Reaganlution. 

The  Great  Communicator  is  destined  to  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
our  premier  presidents:  and  we  as  the  people  who  were  not  ready  for  his 
brand  of  leadership. 


Burke  said  there  were  Three  Estates  in 
Parliament;  but,  in  the  Reporters’  gallery 
yonder,  there  sat  a  Fourth  Estate  more 
important  far  than  they  all. 

CARL  YLE  —  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship 
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in  poverty 


whose  fault? 


Children 

In  announcing  the  findings  of  a 
congressional  study  which  says  that 
22.2  percent  of  the  nation’s  children 
now  live  in  poverty,  Rep.  Charles 
Rangel  (D-N.Y.)  predictably  blamed  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  budget  poli¬ 
cies. 

“The  Reagan  Administration  needs 
to  recognize  that  its  policies  are  having 
a  very  detrimental  and  long-lasting 
effect  on  our  children  who  live  in 
poverty,”  said  Rangel.  “One  can  hardly 
expect  our  youth  to  grow  up  and 
become  productive  members  of  society 
if  they  do  not  have  a  stable  home  life, 
proper  shelter  and  sufficient  amounts  of 
food  and  clothing.” 

Though  Rangel’s  solution  to  the 
problem  (more  government  spending) 
has  proved  a  dismal  failure,  the  order  in 
which  he  places  this  three-horned 
dilemma  is  correct.  If  one  does  not  have 
a  stable  home  life,  one  is  less  likely  to 
have  proper  shelter,  food  and  clothing. 

SO  THE  QUESTION  is,  how  can  a 
stable  home  life  best  be  achieved? 
Certainly  not  by  more  federal  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  fact,  says  Robert  L.  Woodson, 
chairman  of  the  Council  for  a  Black 
Economic  Agenda,  “many  current 
programs  intended  to  assist  black 
families  are  in  fact  undermining  them.” 

According  to  the  congressional 


Cal  Thomas 


study,  “never-married  mothers  present 
the  most  severe  child  poverty  problem 
(three  out  of  four  children  of  such 
mothers  are  poor)  and  their  ranks  are 
growing.  In  1980,  almost  one-fifth  of 
births  were  to  unwed  mothers,  48 
percent  of  black  births  and  11  percent 
of  white  births.  If  the  incidence  of 
never-married  mothers  had  not  in¬ 
creased  from  1969  to  1975,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  overall  poverty  rate 
might  have  been  5  percent  lower  in 
1979. 

Clearly,  at  least  to  those  who  can  see 
clearly  out  of  the  federal  program 
forest,  the  answer  is  not  more  tax 
money  to  sustain  people  in  their 
poverty  and  encourage,  or  at  least  make 
it  easier  for,  others  to  follow  suit. 

REALIZING  THAT  THERE  is 
“nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  I  would 
propose  two  approaches  to  solving  the 
poverty  problem  in  America. 

First,  the  government  at  the  federal, 
state  and  local  level  needs  to  resurrect  a 
long-dormant  word.  It  is  the  word 
“no.”  Government  has  an  interest  in 
establishing  and  helping  to  maintain  a 
moral  water  table.  It  can  do  much  to 
promote  chastity  among  teen-agers  and 


commitment  in  marriage.  A  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  current  trend  in  which 
everyone  does  what  is  right  in  his  or  her 
own  eyes  will  perpetuate  the  poverty 
problem  and  lead  to  other  social 
anomalies.  Teaching  the  young  to  say 
no  to  premarital  sex  and  no  to  divorce 
is  in  keeping  with  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  which  speaks  of  “promot¬ 
ing  the  GENERAL  welfare”  (not 
everybody’s  welfare  as  is  currently  the 
case  which,  in  fact,  dilutes  the  welfare 
of  all  of  us). 

Laugh,  if  you  will,  but  what  other 
approach  has  proven  itself  as  effective? 
Chastity  until  marriage  is  still  the  only 
foolproof  way  to  prevent  unwanted 
pregnancies,  venereal  disease  and  the 
social  fallout  that  accompanies  them. 
The  reason  it  hasn’t  worked  on  a  broad 
scale  is  similar  to  the  reason  we  have  so 
much  difficulty  getting  people  to  stop 
smoking.  One  branch  of  government 
tells  us  that  smoking  is  dangerous  to 
our  health  while  another  branch 
subsidizes  the  tobacco  growers.  Kids 
are  getting  conflicting  messages  from 
the  culture.  No  wonder  they  are 
confused. 

The  second  proposal  has  to  do  with 
the  responsibility  of  churches  and 
synagogues  for  the  poor  among  us. 

WHEN  CONGRESS  WROTE  tax 


exemptions  into  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  it  was  felt  that  religious 
institutions  should  be  exempt  from 
paying  taxes  because  it  was  assumed 
that  they  provided  spiritual  and 
material  benefits  to  the  nation  which 
government  could  not  or  should  not 
attempt  to  provide. 

Several  years  ago,  the  office  of  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  took  a  survey 
which  found  that  if  every  church  and 
synagogue  in  America  cared  for  one 
family  on  public  assistance,  the  welfare 
rolls  would  be  eliminated. 

Let  a  survey  be  conducted  that 
matches  the  poor  with  the  places  of 
worship  in  their  area.  The  churches  and 
synagogues  would  then  be  contacted 
and  their  support  enlisted.  Many 
churches  and  synagogues,  particularly 
the  ones  that  believe  in  faith  AND 
works,  are  already  doing  the  job.  Many 
others,  if  the  Hatfield  study  is  correct, 
are  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  religious 
bodies  enjoy  a  government  benefit  such 
as  tax  exemption,  they  ought  to  prove 
that  they  are  worthy  of  that  benefit  by 
helping  the  poor  and  thus  easing  the 
burden  of  government. 

More  government  spending  is  an 
easy  way  out  for  politicians,  but  for  the 
poor  it  is  no  way  out  at  all. 

[c]  1985,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate 


Richard  Cohen 


Against  the  rules  of  selling  sex 

WASHINGTON  —  Sometimes  when  my  wife  and  I  on  television.  into  9ex  education  as  a  panacea.  For  a  variety 


WASHINGTON  —  Sometimes  when  my  wife  and  I 
are  watching  a  television  commercial  featuring  a  sexy 
woman  —  posing  before  cars,  luring  us  to  the 
Caribbean  (“Come  to  Jamaica”),  pushing  a  soft  drink 
or  maybe  a  “sophisticated”  bottle  of  wine  —  she  asks, 
deadpan,  “What  do  you  think  they’re  selling?”  The 
answer,  obviously,  is  sex  —  the  substitute  for  war  in  a 
peacetime  economy.  Without  it,  the  economy  would 
instantly  collapse. 

No  Martian  could  miss  my  wife’s  point.  Sex 
permeates  television.  It’s  used  not  only  to  sell 
products,  it  is  a  theme —sometimes  the  only  theme 
of  my  shows.  “Dallas,”  after  all,  is  not  a  show  about  a 
city  and  “Dynasty”  is  not  a  show  about  genealogy.  If 
those  shows  are  not  about  sex,  then  Lassie  was  not 
a  show  about  a  dog. 

Now  comes  a  company  that  actually  wants  to  deal 
with  sex,  or  more  precisely  its  consequences.  But  its 
messages  have  been  banned  from  the  air.  The  firm  is 
the  Thompson  Medical  Company,  Inc.,  the  makers  of 
Encare,  a  contraceptive.  The  major  television 
networks  have  told  the  company  that  they  will  not  air 
its  commercials.  It’s  against  their  rules. 

NOW  THIS  SORT  of  takes  your  breath  away.  Here 
is  the  television  industry  which  pushes  beer  with 
abandon,  sells  cars  by  showing  them  being  driven 
recklessly,  convinces  countless  women  that  the  street 
would  clear  ahead  of  them  if  they  did  not  begin  the 
day  by  purging  themselves  of  all  odors,  and  which 
now  declares  that  the  subject  of  birth  control  is  taboo 


on  television. 

Thompson  Medical,  of  course,  is  not  a  philanthropy. 
Whatever  the  motives  of  its  executives,  its 
stockholders  expect  them  to  turn  a  profit. 
Nevertheless,  the  firm’s  executives  are  correct  in 
asserting  that  their  commercials  would  inform  lots  of 
women,  especially  teen-agers,  about  contraception.  At 
the  very  least,  they  would  take  the  hocus-pocus  out  of 
birth  control  —  make  it,  maybe,  as  pedestrian  a 
subject  as  sex  itself.  As  it  is  now,  an  uninformed 
teen-ager  watching  television  could  be  forgiven  for 
thinking  that  the  consequences  of  sex  are  a 
commercial  break. 

As  for  the  Encare  commercials  themselves,  they  are 
innocuous.  One  of  them  shows  four  women  sitting 
around  discussing  Encare:  “It  doesn  t  have 
hormones,”  says  one.  “I  like  the  two-way  protection, 
says  another.  “Right,"  says  a  third.  “Encare  has  a 
foaming  protective  barrier.”  And  so  on. 

The  networks  say  that  some  people  would  be 
either  morally  or  religiously  opposed  to  such  a 
commercial.  But  that’s  the  case  now  with  beer  and 
wine  commercials.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
contraceptive  commercials  would  engender  some 
awkward  questions  that  parents  might  be  loath  to 
answer.  But  if  the  questions  were  not  already  raised 
by  shows  like  “Dallas”  then  they  are  not  likely  to  be 

raised  at  all.  _  ,  . . 

THE  GREAT  DISAPPOINTMENT  of  the 
population-control  movement  has  been  the  faith  it  put 


into  sex  education  as  a  panacea.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  many  teen-agers  simply  are  not  getting  the 
message.  The  proof  of  that  is  in  the  numbers:  About 
750,000  teen-agers  annually  become  unintentionally 
pregnant. 

The  problem  is  not  that  teen-agers  can’t  read,  but 
that  many  of  them  are  torn.  They,  too,  are  Americans 
—  part  swingers,  part  Puritans.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  sex  —  as  long  as  it  seems  spontaneous. 
Contraception,  though,  takes  some  planning,  a  kind  of 
sexual  malice  aforethought.  If  good  girls  don't  and 
bad  girls  do,  then  the  baddest  girls  of  all  are  those 
who  plan. 

Television  commercials  will  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
panacea,  either.  But  they  might  de-mystjfy 
contraception,  provide  it  with  a  context,  show  women 
who  are  neither  “good”  nor  “bad”  discussing  it  — 
discussing,  in  short,  the  show  that  is  never  dropped  on 
“Dallas.” 

When  it  comes  to  contraception,  though,  the 
television  industry  itself  is  like  a  torn  teen-ager.  It’s 
afraid  of  being  accused  of  selling  sex  when,  of  course, 
it  has  been  doing  that  all  along.  In  a  teen-ager,  that’s 
understandable.  In  an  industry,  though,  that’s  both 
hypocritical  and  irresponsible. 

If  contraceptive  commercials  were  aired,  at  least  we 
would  have  a  different  answer  to  my  wife’s  question: 
What  are  they  selling?  Easy.  An  antidote  to  the  other 
commercials. 

(c)  1984,  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 


Letters 

continued  from  page  8 

down,  either.  If  the  blockhead¬ 

ed,  “let’s-kill-a-commie”  conser¬ 
vatives  would  have  budged  on 
their  stand,  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  lives  would  have  been 
saved. 

The  sad  thing  about  the 
current  John  Waymtis  that  is 
choking  the  country  is  that  it  is 
as  futile  as  the  ideology  of  the 
sixties.  I  really  believed  (and 
still  believe)  all  that  idealistic 
garbage.  Imagine  my  dismay  at 
all  the  former  hippies  recanting 
and  confessing  at  the  altar  of 
Moolah  because  they  can  now 
afford  a  microwave.  When  the 
next  generation  comes  along 
and  rebels  in  the  liberal 
direction,  the  yuppies  will  cry 


for  the  good  old  days  and  go 

tie-die  their  Izods. 

There  are  small  cores  of  real 
liberals  and  real  conservatives, 
but  the  vast  majority  in  this 
country  are  the  wind-blowers, 
the  ones  who  adjust  their 
rock-solid  beliefs  to  whatever  is 
currently  popular,  according  to 
whim.  Since  neither  core  can 
accomplish  anything  without 
public  support,  and  because 
that  support  goes  with  the  flow, 
it  follows  that  all  major 
decisions  are  made  rather 
whimsically.  Hell  of  a  way  to 
run  a  railroad. 

Craig  Gustafson, 

Glendale  Heights 


Thanks  for  nothing 


To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  thank  whoever 
is  involved  in  not  providing  a 
walkway  from  the  two  north¬ 
west  parking  lots  to  the  main 
building.  It  seems  that  when 
construction  began  on  the  new 
building  (located  by  the  gym)  a 
wire  fence  was  constructed 
which  only  allowed  pedestrians 
to  walk  along  the  U-shaped 
parking  facility  located  in  front 
of  the  school. 

Although  the  new  trend  in 
community  college  design  is  to 
provide  luxurious  grassy  areas 
and  lakes  for  the  students  to 


walk  around,  the  concept  of  not 
providing  walkways  is  new.  Put 
students  right  out  in  the  traffic 
—  if  this  isn’t  enough,  then 
squeeze  community  buses  down 
the  narrow  roadway  and  watch 
the  well-groomed  suburban 
crowd  scatter  into  the  grassy 
area  or  behind  a  parked  car 
until  the  smoke  spewing  hazard 
thunders  by. 

The  conclusion  is  altogether 
too  simple,  that  deep  trench 
that  appears  to  be  a  foundation 
for  a  sidewalk,  fill  it  with 
cement  and  move  back  the  fence 
eight  feet  or  so. 


Name 

withheld 

upon 

request 
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Question:  What’s  the  nicest 
thing  you  have  done  for  some¬ 
one  in  the  last  year? 
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Student  Voice 


Jenni  Fischer,  Glen  Ellyn:  "I 
helped  a  friend  through  a  tough 
situation.” 


Jerry  Ek,  Woodridge:  "I  moved 
my  sisters  from  one  condo  to  an¬ 
other;  by  myself." 


Mike  Henricksen,  Bensenville:  “I 
did  charity  work,  like  mowing  a 
lawn  for  somebody  disabled.” 


Pete  Schwartz,  Glen  Ellyn:“l 
went  out  to  an  out-of-town  funeral 
fora  friend." 


Randy  Saso,  Darien:  “I  voted  for  Lisa  Lambert,  Naperville:  "I 
Reagan.”  bought  myself  a  1985Grand  Am.” 


Adli  Kleibo,  Naperville:  “Having  Dolores  Loch,  Naperville 
good  grades  for  lasf  quarter.”  "There's  so  many,  I  can’t  pinpoint 

just  one.” 


Tina  Lardizabal,  Bloom ingdale: 
“I  helped  out  my  sister  and 
brother-in-law  move  while  she  was 
pregnant.” 


Steve  Idler,  Carol  Stream:  “I 
jump  started  a  lady’s  car  outside 
the  SRC,  in  the  loading  zone;  she 
was  there  longer,  I  think.” 


Pauline  Harty,  Bensenville:  I 
helped  you  find  people  to  answer 
this  question.” 


Dave  Hart,  West  Chiago:  “I  took 
a  trip  to  Mazatlar.” 


John  Sircelli,  West  Chicago.  “I 
gave  $100to  Jerry’s  Kids.” 


Cindy  Strinett,  Glen  Ellyn:  "I 
drove  a  friend  home  from  a  party 
when  they  were  drunk.” 


Jim  Velsmann,  Bloomingdale:  “I 
helped  a  friend  get  a  job." 


Gila  Pappalexis,  Naperville:  “I 
sent  my  mom  and  dad  out  to  the 
Rusty  Pelican  for  dinner  on  their 
25th  anniversary.” 


Lynnette  Polzin,  Addison:  “I’ve  quit 
smoking." 


Julie  Pontlous,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I 
took  a  friend  out  to  see  Indiana 
Jones  for  her  birthday.” 


Kent  Johnson,  Wheaton:  “Help¬ 
ed  a  friend  on  a  term  paper.” 


Sharon  Marquardt,  Naperville:  "I 
prolonged  my  education  to  help 
my  husband  in  opening  his  new 
business  ’’ 
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I'D  LIKE  TD  / 
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LITTLE  TOMATO! 


HEY,  BABY! 
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COULD  HUG 
THE.  CHROME 
OFF  A  CADILLAC! 
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"My  folks  are  so  upset  about  the  failure  of  the 
school  prayer  amendment  we  might  even  start 
going  to  church  I" 
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S.WN  SWS  HMtftA  IS 
U«  TO  WlHIfc  COWRY. 


WILLIAM  WESTMORELAND 


Newsmakers 


Entertainer 
MICHAEL  JACKSON 


Soviet  Leader 
KONSTANTIN  CHERNENKO 
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ACROSS 

1  The  self 
4  G.I.,  e.g. 

6  Denude 
11  Previously 
13  Marine  snail 

15  Prefix:  twice 

16  Haggle 

18  Agave  plant 

19  Compass  point 

21  Part  of  window 
frame 

22  Haul  with  effort 
24  Conjunction 
26  Story 

28  French  for 
"summer” 

29  Home-run  king 
31  Amount  owed 

33  Owner’s  risk: 
abbr. 

34  Want 
36  Below 

38  Before  noon 


40  Stalk 

42  Female  relative 
45  By  way  of 
47  Mark  left  by 
wound 

49  Ripped 

50  Old-time  slave 
52  Mental  image 

54  Symbol  for 
sodium 

55  Rupees:  abbr. 

56  Buys  back 
59  Symbol  for 

tellurium 
61  Sarcasm 
63  Repast 

65  Clayey  earth 

66  Senior:  abbr. 

67  Poem 

DOWN 

1  Recede 

2  Japanese 
dancing 
girl 

3  Preposition 

4  Periods  of  time 

5  Earn 

6  Bogged  down 

7  Prefix:  three 

8  Skin  of  fruit 


9  Kind  of  type: 
abbr. 

10  Vegetable 
12  River  in  Siberia 
14  River  in  Africa 
17  Merry 
20  Merit 

23  Again:  prefix 

24  Symbol  for 
tantalum 

25  Pedal  digits 
27  Black 

30  Seines 
32  Ridicule 
35  Determines 

37  Gaseous 
element 

38  Declares 

39  Prayer  book 
41  Manufactured 

43  Boxed 

44  Printer's 
measure 

46  Unknown:  abbr. 
48  Musical 
instruments 
51  Great  Lake 
53  Mohammedan 
noble 

57  Bitter  vetch 

58  Symbol  for  tin 
60  Before 

62  As  far  as 
64  Negative 
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Classified 


Nature,  Wildlife,  Birdlng  and  Camping  excur¬ 
sions.  Observe,  learn,  photograph.  Week¬ 
end  and  longer  trips  are  planned  throughout 
summer,  fall  and  winter  to  natural  areas  in 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wyoming, 
Florida  and  many  others.  For  complete  cata¬ 
logue  contact  Phototour  964-5018anytime. 


Resumes,  Cover-letters,  References.  Cre¬ 
ative,  accurate,  and  individualized  resumes 
designed  to  get  interviews  in  the  current, 
competitive  job-market.  Call  851-0044,  24hr. 
answering  service.  American  Resume 
Service,  1470  Farnsworth  Ave.,  Aurora 
60505. 


For  sale  by  owner.  Wheaton  Large  Town- 
house,  walk  to  COD.  Excellent  Glen  Ellyn 
schools,  end  unit  by  lake,  park -like  setting, 
single  family  living  without  outside  main¬ 
tenance,  newly  neutrally  decorated  $85,900. 
Phone  665-0369. 


For  Sale:  1978  KZ  650  with  Faring  and 
Stereo.  Best  offer,  call  986-2132  daytime, 
932-8944  evening. 


MUSICIANS!!  Small  P.A.  system.  Good  for 
rehearsal.  2  Shure  58  mikes,  1  QSC  power 
amp,  1  Peavey  board,  1  monitor.  $250.00 
858-0312. 


UNICORN  ASTROLOGICAL 
SERVICES! 

^  ^ 

I  can  calculate  your  entire  horoscope  through  Astro¬ 
logical  and  Biorythem  Consultations  by  providing  a 
detailed  written  report  of  what  the  stars  say  about  your 

•  Love  Life 

•  Career 

•  Health 

•  Destiny 

•  And  Much  More! 

(Also  Tarot  Card  consultation  services  available) 

For  further  information  call  me  at  749-0413  or  write  to: 
Unicorn  Astrological  Services, P.O.  Box  1482, 

North  Riverside,  III.  60546-3842 

Be  sure  to  give  me  your  date  of  birth,  with  exact  time 
and  location.  I  will  send  you  a  detailed  written  one- 
month  biorhythm  and  transit  report  free.  This  is  an 
introductory  offer.  Limit  one  per  customer. 

Monthly  to  yearly  biorhythm  transit  reports  also 
available  for:  $1 0  to  $25. 


osYZ-cr-f 


Mother’s  helpers  wanted  by  several  families. 

Great  opportunity  to  live  in  beautiful  sea¬ 
side  Conn,  suburb,  1  hour  from  NYC,  live 
with  loving  families,  good  salary,  free  room 
and  board,  transportation  paid,  9-12  months 
commitment.  Must  be  18  and  have  valid 
drivers  license.  Join  the  many  mother's 
helpers  from  your  area  already  here.  Call 
(203)852-1184,  or  write:  PO  Box  27,  Roway- 
ton.Conn.  06853. 


QUALITY  HOME  IMPROVEMENT,  HOME 
MAINTENANCE.  AT  A  REASONABLE 
PRICE.  BASEMENT  FINISHING,  DROPPED 
CEILING,  TILE,  PAINTING,  DECORATING, 
CARPENTRY,  DRY  WALL.  CALL  932-7124. 


Wheaton  Briarcliffe,  by  owner  —  Immaculate 
town  house.  3  spacious  bedrooms  with 
walk-in  closets.  Large  living/dining  combi¬ 
nation,  1V4  baths,  central  fireplace  earth- 
tones,  custom  window  treatment,  $78,000. 
Call  665-4328. 


WDCB  90 9  FM 

Rock  ’n  Roll  Reflections 

Music  of  the  60’s  and  70’s,  Saturdays, 
11:30  a.m. 

Blues  with  Son  of  the  Cross-cut  Saw 

Blues  programs  in  America’s  Music, 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  8:15  p.m. 

Rio  Off  Belmont 

Dance  music  presented  in  a  club  atmo¬ 
sphere,  Sundays,  11:30  p.m. 

Sounds  Ethereal 

For  lovers  of  new  dimensions  in  synthe 
sized  music,  Saturdays,  7  a.m. 
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WELL,  SPORTS  FANS,  the  year  has  finally  drawn  to  a  close.  The  Chaparrals 
have  put  away  their  gear  and  cleaned  out  the  locker  rooms.  An  erie  silence  seems 
to  pervade  the  once  boisterous  PE  center.  But  the  past  year’s  achievements,  the 
athletes  and  the  records  they  set,  will  go  down  on  the  record  books  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  CD  history. 

A  far  cry  from  the  60's  when  classrooms  close  together  were  a  luxury  and 
students  had  to  be  cross-country  runners  merely  to  attend  their  far-flung 
classrooms.  The  PE  center  —  well,  a  PE  center  then  was  only  a  pipe  dream. 

Yet  now,  less  than  twenty  years  later,  our  athletes  are  setting  state  records, 
competing  fiercely  in  nationals  competition  and  making  a  name  for  the  school 
nationwide,  not  only  for  it’s  high  academic  standards,  but  for  it’s  athletic  prowess 
as  well. 

THE  TRACK  TEAM,  in  keeping  with  the  Chaparral  theme,  gave  their  best 
performance  ever,  losing  only  one  meet  in  indoor  play,  and  remaining  undefeated  in 
outdoor  competition. 

The  eighth  place  nationals  finish  was  the  highest  ever  for  a  CD  track  team.  Tom 
Stitt  took  second  nationally  with  his  7  feet  Vi  inch  leap,  and,  coupled  with  new 
Illinois  community  college  records  set  by  Tracy  Robinson  in  the  long  jump  and 
Horatio  Garcia  in  the  hammer  throw,  next  year’s  trackers  will  have  their  work  cut 
out  for  them. 

CD  also  did  well  in  tennis,  with  Coach  Dave  Webster’s  team  taking  11th  place  at 
the  Florida  nationals  in  their  best  placing  since  1975. 

DUPAGE  HAD  THE  opportunity  to  strutt  it’s  stuff  as  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  they  hosted  the  national  wrestling  and  ice  hockey  tournaments. 

The  icemen,  who  lost  their  coach  two  weeks  before  the  nationals,  fought  to  a 
third  place  finish  in  the  NJCAA  under  leadership  of  athletic  director  Herb  Salberg. 

Perhaps  the  most  memorable  tourney  for  the  skaters  was  the  St.  Louis  Junior 
Blues  Championship.  CD,  undefeated  in  the  first  four  games,  was  tied  at  the  end  of 
the  third  period  of  the  championship  match.  It  was  during  sudden  death  overtime 
that  Jeff  Schetteck  blasted  in  the  goal  that  brought  the  trophy  home. 

SCHETTEK  VIED  WITH  foward  Howard  Kohl  for  lead  scorer,  with  Kohl 
recording  110  goals  and  assists  and  placing  in  the  top  ten  for  NJCAA  scoring. 

The  wrestling  nationals  hosted  here  were  a  great  success  and  helped  boost  the 
growing  national  reputation  of  DuPage.  However,  the  small  turnout  of  grapplers 
this  year  hurt  the  team.  For  Coach  A1  Kaltofen,  there’s  always  next  year.  (We’re 
pretty  close  to  being  a  Chicago  team,  right?). 

Swimmers,  no  longer  chasing  around  the  countryside  to  find  a  place  to  practice, 
were  able  to  devote  time  to  their  sport.  Diver  Paul  Stabrowski  had  the  best  season, 
taking  first  in  one-meter  competition  at  the  Florida  nationals  and  placing  fourth 
nationally  in  point  standings  in  both  one-  and  three-meter  competition.  Swimmers 
Scott  DeAvila,  Gary  Urban,  Matt  Maguire,  Sue  Krenek  and  Patrice  Zeitlow  made 
Illinois  Swimming  Association’s  collegiate  division  top  ten  list. 

AS  FOR  KEEPING  up  with  the  team,  trying  to  get  all  the  facts  straight  and 
the  names  spelled  right,  my  job  as  sports  editor^  although  a  bit  trying  at  times, 
was  enough  to  brighten  many  Monday  mornings,  as  the  teams  would  continue  to 
rack  up  victories. 

The  space  is  lacking  in  this  last  issue  to  speak  of  all  the  players  by  name  and  tell 
of  their  exploits.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  teams  are  the  greatest  and  gave  the 
students  here  something  to  look  up  to. 

Perhaps  Coach  Ron  Ottoson  summed  it  up  best  by  saying  “It’s  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  these  people." 


BEING  ON  A  CD  team  means  going  for  “just  a  little  extra.  High  jumper 
Tom  Stitt  and  others  set  records  this  year  which  will  serve  as  goals  and 


challenges  for  future  CD  athletes. 


Looking  back 


By  DAVE  TULEY 

The  big  three  sports  teams  at  CD  this 
past  year  all  had  successful  seasons. 

Since  it  is  the  end  of  the  year  let  us 
reminisce  about  the  feats  of  three  major 
teams:  football,  basketball  and  base¬ 
ball. 

FOOTBALL  —  The  gridders  racked 
up  10  wins  against  2  losses  and  went  all 
the  way  to  Iowa  to  play  in  the  Like 
Cola  Bowl  for  the  Midwest  Champion¬ 
ship. 

Once  there,  they  romped  to  a  21-0 
victory  over  the  Iowa  Central  Tritons. 
Led  by  the  running  of  Steve  Gresock 
and  the  passing  of  Mike  Buchholz,  the 
Chaps  breezed  through  their  schedule 
except  for  two  setbacks. 

In  their  loss  to  Moraine  Valley, 
DuPage  played  without  their  entire 
starting  backfield  and  was  defeated 
28-7. 

In  the  playoffs  the  Chaps  avenged 
both  of  their  earlier  losses  by  beating 
both  Moraine  and  Harper. 

The  offensive  unit  wasn’t  the  only 
one  that  was  effective.  The  defense 
wasn’t  too  shabby  either.  Case  in  point, 
Joe  Bergin  was  named  All-American 
and  has  since  transferred  to  Michigan 
State. 

The  football  team  next  year  will  start 
Gresock,  also  named  All-American,  and 
Lorenzo  Davis,  in  addition  to  other 
talented  athletes. 

BASKETBALL  —  The  men’s  bas¬ 
ketball  team  followed  up  on  the  football 
team’s  success  by  compiling  a  29-3 
record  over  the  winter. 

Hopes  of  going  to  Kansas  for  the 
national  tournament  were  shattered  by 
Carl  Sandburg  Junior  College.  They 
knocked  the  Chaparrals  out  of  the 
Region  IV  tournament  90-74  on  March 
8. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chaps  were  number 
one  in  the  N4C  and  won  the  Section  IV 
title  before  succombing  to  Carl 
Sandburg  (the  school  —  not  the  poet). 


A  measure  of  the  Chaps  dominance 
could  very  well  be  blocked  shots.  The 
Chaps,  as  a  team,  rejected  91  while 
their  opponents  only  blocked  39. 

Will  Roundtree  averaged  17.4  points 
a  game  to  lead  DuPage  in  scoring.  He 
also  topped  the  team  in  blocked  shots 
(20),  rebounds  (240),  and  minutes 
played  (1027). 

Jeff  Carter  led  the  team  in  steals  (75) 
and  was  second  in  scoring  with  a  15.6 
average.  Point  guard  Andrew  Sledd  set 
a  team  record  with  128  assists. 

Overall,  the  Chaparrals  averaged  76 
points  a  game  while  holding  the 
opposition  to  a  mere  60  per  contest. 

DuPage  will  have  a  solid  nucleus 
returning  next  fall  and  are  looking  to 
defend  their  crown  as  N4C  champions. 

BASEBALL  —  The  baseball  team 
wrapped  up  the  year  with  a  record¬ 
setting  season.  They  amassed  a  37-14 
mark  while  smashing  numerous  other 
team  records  along  the  way. 

They  lost  in  their  tournament  to 
perennial  champions  Triton,  11-6. 

Mike  Maziarka  was  named  to  the 
Region  IV  first  team.  Chris  Gurchiek 
and  John  Haseman  made  the  second 
squad. 

Gurchiek  batted  a  healthy  .423  to 
lead  the  team.  Freshman  Rob  Beilfuss 
hit  .402  to  place  second.  As  a  team  the 
Chaps  had  a  .342  average. 

Seven  sophomores  made  it  to  the 
All-Star  game  which  was  held  at 
Wrigley  Field.  In  addition  to  Maziarka, 
Gurchiek  and  Haseman;  Dave  Kapl, 
Mick  Piche,  Bill  Waliewski  and  Tim 
Connelly  also  played  in  the  games. 

Piche  topped  off  a  year  in  which  he 
batted  .377  with  four  homers,  with  two 
ding-dings  into  the  left  field  bleachers. 

Overall,  the  CD  sports  scene  was  a 
smashing  success  in  the  1984-85  school 
year.  Hopefully  next  year  the  teams 
will  make  it  another  exciting  year  at  the 
College  of  DuPage. 


The  Prairie  State  Games,  the  annual  Illinois  statewide  amateur  multi¬ 
sports  festival,  is  signing  up  athletes  to  participate  in- it's  many  programs. 
Those  interested  should  contact  Coach  Ron  Ottoson  at  the  PE-CRC. 
Ottoson  is  director  of  Region  Three,  the  Pioneer  division,  for  the  games. 


Illinois  Amateur 
Sports  Festival 

In  the  Olympic  Tradition 


